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“They found the good old «i eful officer engaged in reading the evening 
service.”"—CHaP. XLVI. “ 


EDINBURGH 
ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK 


TO 


v 


THE KING'S MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY. 


SIRE, 

The Author of this collection of Works of Fiction would not have 
presumed to solicit for then Your Majesty's August Patronage, were tt not that the 
perusal has been supposed, in some instances, to have succeeded in amusing hours of 
relaxation, or relieving those of languor, pain, or anxiety; and therefore must have 
so far aided the warmest wish of your Majesty's heart, by contributing, in however 
small a degree, to the happiness of your people. 


They are therefore humbly dedicated to your Majesty, agreeably fo your gracious 
permission, by 
Your Majesty's 


Dutiful Subject, 


% 


WALTER SOOTT, 


AsaotsronD, lst January 1829. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


ADVERTISEMENT TO EDITION 1829. 


Iz has been the occasional occupation of the Avthor of Waverley, for sevcral years past, to revise 
and correct the voluminous series of Novels which pass under that namc; in order that, if they should 
ever appear as his avowed productions, he might render them in some degrve deserving of a conti- 
nuance of the public favour with which they have been honoured ever since their first appearance. 
For a long period, however, it seemed likely that the improved and illustrated edition which he 
meditated would be a posthumous publication. But the course of the events which occasioned the 
disclosure of the Author’s name having in a great measure restored to him a sort of parental control 
over these Works, he is naturally induced to give them to the press in a corrected, and, he hopes, an 
improved form, while life and health permit the task of revising and illustrating them. Such being 
his purpose, it is necessary to say a few words on the plan of the proposed Edition. 

In stating it to be revised and corrected, it is not to be inferred that any attempt is made to alter 
the tenor of the stories, the character of the actors, or the spirit of the dialogue. There is no doubt 
ample room for emendation in all these points, —but where the tree falls it must lie. Any attempt to 
obviate criticism, however just, by altering a work already in the hands of the public, is generally 
unsuccessful. In the most improbable fiction, the reader still desires some air of vratsemblance, and 
does not relish that the incidents of a tale familiar to him should be altered to suit the taste of critics, 
or the caprice of the author himself. This process of feeling is so natural, that it may be observed 
even in children, who cannot endure that a nursery story should be repeated to them differently from 
the manner in which it was first told. 

But without altering, in the slightest degree, either the story or the mode of telling it, the Author 
has taken this opportunity to correct errors of the press and slips of the pen. That such should exist 
cannot be wondered at, when it is considered that the Publishers found it their interest to hurry 
through the press a succession of the early editions of the various Novels, and that the Author had 
not the usual opportunity of revision. It is hoped that the present edition will be found free from 
errors of that accidental kind. 

The Author has also ventured to make some emendations of a different character, which, without 
being such apparent deviations from the original stories as to disturb the reader’s old associations, 
will, he thinks, add something to the spirit of the dialogue, narrative, or description. These consist 
in occasional pruning where the language is redundant, compression where the style is Joose, infusion 
of vigour where it is languid, the exchange of less forcible for more appropriate epithets —slight alter- 
ations, in ghort, like the last touches of an artist, which contribute to heighten and finish the picture, 
though an inexperienced eye can hardly detect in what they consist. 

The General Preface to the new Edition, and the Introductory Notices to each separate work, will 
contain an account of such circumstances attending the first publication of the Novel: and Tales, as 
may appear interesting in themselves, or proper to be communicated to the public. The Author also 
proposes to publish, on this occasion, the various legends, family traditions, or obscure historical facts, 
which have formed the groundwork of these Novels, and to give some account of the places where 
the scenes are laid, when these are altogether, or in part, real; as well as a statement of particular 
incidents founded on fact ; together with a more copious Glossary, and Notes explanatory of the an- 
cient customs, and popular superstitions, referred to in the Romances. 

Upon the whole, it is hoped that the Waverley Novels, in their new dress, will not be found to have 
lost any part of their attractions in consequence of receiving illustrations by the Authors, and undes- 


going his careful revision. 
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And must I ravel out j 








My weaved-up follies? ’ 
Rechard If. Act IV. 


flavinc undertaken to give an Introductory Ac- 
count of the compositions which are here offered to 
the public, with Notes and Illustrations, the Author, 
under whose name they are now for the first time 
cellected, feels that he has the delicate task of speak- 
| ing more of himself and his pereonal concerns, than 
may perhaps be either graceful or prudent. In this 
particular, he rans the risk of presenting himself 
to the public in the relation that the dumb wife in 
the jest-book ‘held to her husband, when, having 
spent half of his fortune to obtain the cure of her 
waperfection, ‘he was willing to have bestowed the 
ether half to restore her to her former condition. 
Put this is a risk inseparable from the task which 
the Author has undertaken, and he can only pro- 
chime to be as little of an egotist as the situation will 
permit. It is pethaps an indifferent sign of a dis- 
pesition:to keep his word, that having introduced 
himeolf in the third person singular, he proceeds in 
the second paragraph to make use of the first. But 
it appears to: him that the seeming modesty con- 
neeted with: the former-mode of writing, is over- 
bedanced »by ‘the imconvenience of stiffness and 
affectation which attends it during a narrative of 
seane length, and which may be observed less or 
more in every werk in which tke third person is 
naed, from ‘the Commentaries of Ceesar, to the 
Aratobiography of vlexander the Corrector. 
I-must«refer to a very early period of my life, 
were I to point out my first achievements as a tale- 
teller—but I believe some of my old schoolfellows 
can #ill bear witress that I had a distinguished 
character for that talent, at a time when the ap- 
plause of my companions was my recompense for 
the dispraces and punishments which the future 
romance-writer ineurred for being idle himself, and 
beeping others idle, during hours that should have 
| been emploved on eur tasks. The chief enjoyment 
of my -holidavs was to escape with a ehosen friend, 
who had'tiur’ same taste with myself, and alternately 
to recite to sth other such wild adventures as we 
were able‘so devise. We told, each in turn, inter- 
maimebie tales of knight-errantry and battles and 
eacharitments,- whieh mere continued from one day 
te another as opportunity offered, without our-ever 
thinking ef bringing them toa conclusion. As we 
obsewved a atriet secrecy on the -eubject of this 
intercourse, it acquired all the character of a con- 
cealed pleasure. and we used to select, for the 
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solitary and romantic environs of Arthur’s Seat, ! 
Salisbury Crags, Braid Hills, and similar places in| 
the vitinity of Edinburgh ; and the recollection of 
those holidays still forms an oasis in the pilgrimage ' 
which I have to look back upon. I have only to! 
add, that my friend still lives, a prosperous gentle- | 
man, but too much occupied with graver business, ! 
to thank me for indicating him more plainly as a 
confident of my childish mystery. 

When boyhood advancing into youth required 
more serious studies and graver cares, a long ill- 
ness threw me back on the kingdom of fiction, as 
if it were by a species of fatality. My indisposi- 
tion arose, in part at least, from my having broken 
a blood-vessel; and motion and speech were for a 
long time pronounced positively dangerous. For 
several weeks I was confined strictly to my bed, 
during which time I was not allowed.to speak above 
a whisper, to ent more than a spoonful or two of 
boiled riee, or to have more covering than one thin 
counterpane. When the reader is informed that } 
was at this time a growing youth, with the spirits, 
appetite, and impatience of fifteen, and auffered, of 
course, greatly under this severe regimen, which 
the repeated return of my disorder rendered. indis- 
pensable, he will not be surprised that 1 was. ahan- 
doned to my own discretion, so far as reading (my 
almost sole amusement) was concerned, and atill 
less so, that I abused the indulgence which left my 
time so much at my own disposal, 

There was at this time a circulating library in 
Edinburgh, founded, I believe, by the celebrated 
Allan Rainsay, which, besides containing a most 
respectable collection of books of every description, 
was, as might have been expected, peculiarly nich 
in works of fiction. It exhibited specimens of every 
kind, from the romances of chivalry, and the, pon- 
derous folies of Cyrus and Cassandra, down to the 
mest approved works of later times. I was plunged 
into this great ocean of reading without compass or 
pilot; and unless when seme one had the charity to 
play at chess with me, I was allowed to.do nothing 
save read, from mowning to night. I was,.in kind- 
negs and pity, which was perhaps erroneons, how- 
ever natural, permitted to select my subjects of study 
at my own pleasure, ypon the same principle that 
the humours of children are indulged to keep them 
out of mischief. As my taste and appetite were 
gratified in nothing else, I indemnified myself by 
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lieve I read almost all the romances, old plays, and 
epic poetry, in‘that formidable collection, and mo 
doubt was unconsciously amassing materials for the 
task in which it has been my lot to be so much em- 
ployed. 

At the same time I did not im all respects abuse 
the license permitted me. Familiar acquaintance 
with the specious mirec¢les of fiction brought with it 
some degree of satiety, and I began, by degrees, to 
seek in histories, memoirs, vovages and travels, and 
the like, events nearly as wonderful as those which 
were the work of imagination, with the additional 
advantage that they were at least in a great mea- 
sure true. The lapse of nearly two years, during 
which I was left to the exercise of my own free 
will, was followed by a temporary residence in the 
country, where I was again very lonely but for the 
amusement which I derived from a good though old- 
fashioned library. The vague and wild use which 
I made of this advantage 'I eannot describe better 
than by referring my reader to the desultory studies 
of Waverley in a similar situation; the passages 
concerning whose course of reading were imitated 
from recollections of my own.—It must be under- 
stood that the resemblance extends no farther. 

Time, as it glided on, brought the blessings of 
confirmed health and personal strength, to a degree 
which had never been expected or hoped for. The 
severe studies neeessary to render me fit for my 
profession occupied the greater part of my time; 
and the society of my friends and companions who 
were about to enter life along with me, filled up the 
interval with the usual amusements of young men. 
I was in-a situation ‘which rendered serious labour 
indispensable; for, neither possessing, on the one 
hand, any of these peculiar advantages which are 
supposed to favour a'hasty advance in the profes- 
sion of the law, nor being, on the other hand, ex- 
posed to unneuill obstacles to interrupt my progress, 
I might reasonably expect to suececd according to 
the greatcr or less degree of trouble which I should 
take’to qualify myself as a pleader. 

It makes no part of the present story’to detail 
how the success of a few ballads had the effect of 
changing all the purpose and tenor of my life, aad 
of converting a pains-taking lawyer of some years’ 
standing igto a follower of literature. It is enough 
to'say, that 'I'had assumed the latter charaeter for 
several years béfore | seriously thought of attempt- 
ing a werk of imagination in prose, altheugh one 
ortwo 6f my-poetical attempts did not differ from 
romances otherwise than‘ by being written in verse. 
But-yet, I may observe, that about this time (now, 
aias!-thirty years sineé) I‘had neurished the am- 
ditions desire 6f composing a tale of chivalry, which 
was to be in the style of the Castle of Otranto,; with 
plenty of Border characters, and supernatural inci- 
dent. Having found wnexpectedly'a chapteref this 
intendeti-work among some old papers, I have swb- 
joined it tn this introductory ensav. thinkinoe some 
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at romantic composition by an author who has ser 
written so much in that department.! And those | 
‘who complain, not unreasonably, df the profusion of 
the Tales which have followed Waverley, may bless 
their stars at the narrow they have made < 
by the commencement of the inundation which had | 
so nearly taken place in the first year of the cen 
tury, being postponed for fifteen years later. 

This partioular subject was never resumed, but 
I did not abandon the idea of fictitious composition 
in prose, though I determined to give another turn | 
to the style of the work. | 

My early recollections of the Highland seenery | 
and custems made so favourable an impression in 
the poem called the Lady of the Lake, that I was | 
induced to think of attempting something of the | 
same kind in prose. I had been a good deal in the | 
Highlands at a time when:they were much less ac- | 
cessible, and much less:visited, than they have been | 
of late years, and was acquainted with many of the 
old warriors of 1745, who were, like most veterans, 
easily induced to fight their battles over again, for 
the benefit of a willing listener like myself. It natu- 
rally oceurred to me, that the ancient traditions and 
high spirit of a people, :who, living in a civilized age 
and country, retained so strong a tincture of man- | 
ners belonging to an early period of society, must 
afford a subject favourable for romanee, if it should 
not prove a curious tale marred in the telling. 

It was with some idea of this kind, that, about 
the year 1805, I threw together about one-third part 
of the first volume of Waverley. It was advertised 
to be published by the late Mr John Ballantyne, 
bookseller in Edinburgh, under the name of * Wa- 
verley, or tis Fifty Years since,”—a title afterwards 
altered to “ *Tis Sixty Years sinee,” that the actual! 
date of publication might be made to correspond 
with the period in which the scene was laid. Having ; 
procecded as far, I think, asthe Seventh Chapter, | 
I showed my work to a critical friend, whose opiniou | 
was unfavourable; and having then seme poetical | 
reputation, I was unwilling to risk the less of it hy! 
attempting a new style of compesition. 1 therefore | 
threw aside the work I had eommenced, without 
either reluctance or remonstranee. I ought to add, , 
that though my ingenious friend’s sentence was af- 
terwards reversed, on an appeal to the public, it 
cannot be considered as any imputation on his good ; 
taste ; foritle speeimen aubjected to ‘his criticism | 
did not extend beyond the departure éf the hero for | 
Scotland, and, consequently, had net entered upon! 
the part of the story which was finally found most 
interesting. 

Be'that as it may, this portion of the manuscript 
was laid aside in the drawers of an old writing deak, 
which, on my firet eoming to reside at Abbotsford, 
in 1811, was placed in a humber gareet, and exdively 
fergotten. (hus, thengh I sometimes, among other 
literary avocations,' trned ‘my thoughts to the esn- 
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tnuauon of the romance which I had commenced, | antiquarian lore necessary for the purpose of com: 
yet as 1 could not find what I had already written, | posing the projected romance; and although the 
after searching such repositories as were within my | manuscript bore the marks of hurry and incohe- 
reach, and was too indolent to attempt to write it | rence natural to the first rough draught of the author 
anew from memory, | as often laid aside all thoughts | it evinced (in my opinion) considerable powers of 
of that nature. - imagination. 

Two circumstances, in particular, recalled my As the Work was uofinished, I deemed it my 
recollection of the mislaid manuscript. The first | duty, as Editor, to supply such a hasty and inar- 
was the extended and well-merited fame of Miss | tificial conclusion as could be shaped out from the 
Edgeworth, whose Irish characters have gone so | story, of which Mr Strutt had laid the foundation. 
far to make the English familiar with the charac- | This concluding chapter" is also added to the present 
ter of their gay and kind-hearted neigh>ours of Ire- | Introduction, for the reason already mentioned re- 
land, that she may be truly said to have done more | garding the preceding fragment. It was a step in 
towards completing the Union, than perhaps all | my advance towards romantic composition; and to 
the leyislative enactments by which it has been fol- | preserve the traces of these is in a great measure 
lowed up. the object of this Essay. 

Without being so presumptuous as to hope to Queen-Hoo-Hall was not, however, very success- 
emulate the rich humour, pathetic tenderness, and | ful. 1 thought I was aware of the reason, and sup- 
admirable tact, which pervade the works of my ac- ' posed that, by rendering his language too ancient, 
complished friend, I felt that something might be , and displaying his antiquarian knowledge too libe- 
attempted for my own country, of the same kind with ! rally, the ingenious author had raised up an obstacle 
that which Miss Edgeworth so fortunately achieved | to his own success. Every work designed for mere 
for Ireland—something which might introduce her | amusement must be expressed in language easily 
natives to those of the sister kingdom, in a more | comprehended; and when, as is sometimes the case 
favourable light than they had been placed hither- | in Queen-Hoo-Hall, the author addresses himself 
to, and tend to procure sympathy for their virtues | exclusively to the Antiquary, he must be content to 
and indulgence for their foibles. 1 thought also, | be dismissed by the general reader with the criti- 
that much of what I wanted in talent, might be | cism of Mungo, in the Padlock, on the Mauritanian 
made up by the intimate acquaintance with the sub- | music, “ What signifies me hear, if me no under- 
ject which I could lay claim to possess, as having | stand?” 
travelled through most parts of Scotland, both High- I conceived it possible to avoid this error; and 
land and Lowland ; having been familiar with the | by rendering a similar work more light and obvious 
elder, as well as more modern race; and having had | to general comprehension, to escape the rock on 
from my infancy free and unrestrained communi- | which my predecessor was shipwrecked. But I was, 
cation with all ranks of my countrymen, from the | on the other hand, so far discouraged by the indif- 
Scottish peer to the Scottish ploughman. Such ideas | ferent reception of Mr Strutt’s romance, as to be- 
often occurred to me, and constituted an ambitious | come satisfied that the manners of the middle ages 
branch of my theory, however far short I may have | did not possess the interest which I had conceived; 
fallen of it in practice. and was lcd to form the opinion that a romance 

But it was not only the triumphs of Miss Edge- | ounded on a Highland story, and more modern 
worth which worked in me emulation, and disturbed | events, would have a better chance of popularity 
my indolence. I chanced actually to engage in a | than a tale of chivalry. My thoughts, therefure, 
work which formed a sort of essay piece, and gave ' returned more than once to the tale which I had 
me hope that 1 might in time become free of the ; actually commenced, and accident at length threw 
craft of Romance-writing, and be esteemed a toler- | the lost sheets in my way. 
able workman. I happened to want some fishing-tackle for the 

In the year 1807-8, I undertook, at the request | use of a guest, when it occurred to me to search 
of John Murray, Esq. of Albemarle Street, to ar- | the old writing-desk already mentioned, in which I 
range for publication some posthumous productions | used to keep articles of that nature. 1 got access 
of the late Mr Joseph Strutt, distinguished as an | to it with some difficulty; and, in looking for lines 
artist and an antiquary, amongst which was an un- | and flies, the long-lost manuscript presented itself. 
finished romance, entitled “Queen-Hoo-Hall.” The | I immediately set to work to complete it according 
scene of the tale was laid in the reign of Henry | to my original purpose. And here I must frankly 
VL., and the work was written to illustrate the man- | confess, that the mode in which I conducted the story 
ners, customs, and language of the people of Eng- | scarcely deserved the success which the Romance 
land during that period. The extensive acquaintance | afterwards attained. The tale of Waverley was put 
which Mr Strutt had acquired with such subjects | together with so little care, that I cannot boast of 
in compiling his laborious “ Horda Angel Cynnan,” | having sketched any distinct plan of the work. The 
his “Royal and Ecclesiastical Antiquities,” and his | whole adventures of Waverley, in his movements 
“ Essay on the Sports and Pastimes of the People 
of England,” bad rendered him familiar with all the 1 See Appendix, N°. II. p. 13. 
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up and down the country with the Highland cateran 
Bean Lean, are managed without much skill. It 
Suited best, however, the road I wanted to travel, 
and permitted me to introduce some descriptions 
of scéxery aud manners, to which the reality gave 
an inta@.st which the powers of the author might 
have otherwise failed to attain for them. And 
though I have been in other instances a sinner in 
this sort, I do not recollect any of these novels, in 
which I have transgressed so widely as in the first 
of the series. 

Among other unfounded reports, it has been said 
that the copyright of Waverley was, during the 
book’s progress through the press, offered for sale 
to various booksellers in London at a very inconsi- 
derable price. This was not the case. Messrs Con- 
stable and Cadell, who published the work, were the 
only persons acquainted with the contents of the 
publication, and they offered a large sum for it 
while in the course of printing, which, however, was 
declined, the author not choosing to part with the 
copyright. 

The origin of the story of Waverley, and the par- 
ticular facts on which it is founded, are given in the 
separate Introduction prefixed to that romance in 
this edition, and require no notice in this place. 

Waverley was published in 1814, and as the title- 
page was without the name of the author, the work 
was left to win its way in the world without any of 
the usual recommendations. Its progress was for 
some time slow ; but after the first two or three 
months, its popularity had increased in a degree 
which must have satisfied the expectations of the 
Author, had these been far more sanguine than he 
ever entertained. 

Great anxiety was expressed to learn the name 
of the author, but on this no authentic information 
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eager enquirers aa made the most minute investl- 
gation, was entirely at fault. 

But although the cause of concealing the anthor’s 
name in the first instance, when the reception of 
Waverley was doubtful, was natural enough, it ix 
more difficult, it may be thought, to account for the 
same desire for secrecy during the subsequent edi- 
tions, to the amount of betwixt eleven and twelve 
thousand covies, which followed each other close, 
and proved the success of the work. I am sorry I 
can give little satisfaction to queries on this subject. 
1 have already stated elsewhere, that 1 can render 
little better reason for choosing to remain anony- 
mous, than by saying with Shylock, that such waa 
my humour. It will be observed, that I had not 
the usual stimulus for desiring personal reputation, 
the desire, namely, to float amidst the conversa- 
tion of uven. Of hterary fame, whether merited or 
undeserved, I had already as much as might have 
contented a mind more ambitious than mine; and 
in entering into this new contest for reputation, | 
might be said rather to endanger what I had, than 
to have any considerable chance of acquiring more. 
1 was afiected, too, by none of those motives which, 
at an earlier period of life, would doubtless have 
operated upon me. My friendships were formed,— 
my place in society fixed,—-my hfe had attained itu 
middle course. My condition in society was higher 
perhaps than I deserved, certainly as high as | 


| wished, and there was scarce any degree of literary 


success which could have greatly altered or improved 
my personal condition. 

I was not, therefore, touched by the spur of am- 
bition, usually stimulating on such occasions; and 
yet I ought to stand exculpated from the charge 
of ungracious or unbecoming indifference to public 
applause. 1 did not the less feel gratitude for the 


could be attained. My original motive for publish- | public favour, although I did not proclaim it,—as 


ing the work anonymously was the consciousness 
that it was an experiment on the public taste which 
might very probably fail, and therefore there was 
no occasion to take on myself the personal risk of 
discomfiture. For this purpose considerable pre- 
cautions were used to preserve secrecy. My old 
friend and schoolfellow, Mr James Ballantyne, who 
printed these Novels, had the exclusive task of cor- 
responding with the Author, who thus had not only 
the advantage of his professional talents, but also of 
his critical abilities. The original manuscript, or, as 
it is technically called, copy, was transcribed under 
Mr Ballantyne’s eye by confidential persons; nor 
was there an instance of treachery during the many 
years in which these precautions were resorted to, 
although various individuals were employed at dif- 
ferent times. Double proof-sheets were regularly 
printed off. One was forwarded to the Author by 
Mr Ballantyne, and the alterations which it recoived 
were, by his own hand, copied upon the other proof- 
sheet for the use of the printers, so that even the 
sorrected proofs of the author were never seen in 
the printing-office; and thus the curiosity of such 


the lover who wears his mistress’s favour in his bo- 
som, is as proud, though not so vain of possessing 
it, as another who displays the token of her grace 
upon his bonnet. Far from such an ungracious 
state of mind, 1 have seldom felt more satisfaction 
than when, returning from a pleasure voyage, | 
found Waverley in the zenith of popularity, and 
public curiosity in full ery after the name of the 
author. The knowledge that I had the public ap 

probation, was like having the property of a hidden 
treasure, not less gratifying to the owner than if 
all the world knew that it was his own. Another 
advantage was connected with the secrecy which I 
observed. I could appear, or retreat from the stage 
at pleasure, without attracting any personal notice 
or attention, other than what might be founded on 
suspicion only. In my own person also, as a suc- 
cessful author in another department of literature 

1 might have been charged with too frequent in 

trusions on the public patience ; but the author of 
Waverley was in this respect as impassible to the 
critic, as the Ghost of Hamlet to the partisan of 
Marcellus. Perhaps the curiosity of the public, ire 











ritated by the existence of a secret, and kept:atloat 
by the discussions whith took place on the subject 
‘from time to time, went a goodway'to-maintain an 
unabated interest in these frequent publications. 
There was a mystery concerning the author, which 
exch new novel was expected to assist in unravel- 
ling, although it might in other respects rank lower 
than its predecessors. 

I may perhaps be thought guilty of affectation, 
should I allege as one reason of my silence, a secret 
dislike to enter on personal discussions concerning 
my own literary labours. It is in every case a dan- 
gerous intercourse for an author to be dwelling 
continually among those who make his writmgs a 
frequent and ‘amiliar subject of conversation, but 
who must necessarily be partial judges of works 
composed in their own society. The habits of self- 
importance, which are thns acquired by authors, 
are highly injurious to a well-regulated mind; for 
the cup of flattery, if it does not, like that of Circe, 
reduce men to the level of beasts, is sure, if eagerly 
drained, to bring’the best and the ablest down to 
that of fools. This risk was in some degree pre- 
vented by the mask which I wore; and my own 
stores of self-conceit were left to their natural 
course, without ‘being enhanced by the partiality 
of friends, or adulation of flattcrers. 

If I am asked further reasons for the conduct I 
have long observed, I can only resort to the expla- 
nation supplied by a critic as friendly as he is in- 
telligent ; namely, that the mental organization of 
the Novelist must be characterised, to speak erinio- 
logically, by an extraordinary developement of the 
passion for delitescency! I the rather suspect some 
natura) disposition of this hind; for, from the in- 
stant I perceived the extreme curiosity manifested 
on the subject, I felt a secret satisfaction in baffling 
it, for whieh, when its unimportance is considered, 
I de not well know how to account. 

My desire to remain concealed, in the character 
of the Author of these Novels, subjected me ocea- 
sionally to awkward enibarrassments, as it some- | 
times happened that these who were sufficiently 
intimate with me, would put the question in direct 
terms. In this case, only one of three courses could 
be followed. ‘Either ] must have surrendered my 
secret,—or have returned an equivocating answer, 
—or, finally, must have stoutly and boldly denicd 
the fact. The first was a sacrifice which I conceive 
no one had a right to foree from me, since I alone 
was concerned in the matter. The alternative of 
rendering a doubtfal answer must have left me open 
to the deprading suspicion that'l was not unvwill- 
ing to assume the merit (if there was any) which I 
dared not absolutély lay claim to; or those who might 
think more justly of me, must have received such 

| sn equivocal answer as an indirectavowal. I there- 
'I fore considered myself entitled, ike an accused per- 
son put apon trial, to refuse giving my own evidence 
vo my own conviction, and ‘flatly‘to deny all that 
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| much as owned himself the Author of Waverley to 
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I usually qualified my denial by wating, that, hued | 
I been the auther ofthese works, I woald have fet | 
myself quite entitled to protect my seerct by refusing | 
my own evidence, when it was asked for to aceom- 
plish a discovery of what I desired to conceal. : 

The real truth is, that I never expected or hoped’ 
to disguise my connexion with these Novels froin’ 
any one who lived on terms of intimacy with me.' 
The number of coineidences which necessarily ex-' 
‘sted between narratives recounted, modes of -ex- 
pression, and opinions broached in these Tales, and 
such: as were used by their author in the intereourse 
of private life, must have been far too great to 
permit any of my familiar acquaintances to doubt 
the identity betwixt their friend and the Author of 
Waverley ; and I believe, they were all morally con- 
vineed of it. But while I was myself silent, their 
belief could not weigh much more with the world 
than that of others; their opinions and reasoning 
were liable to be taxed with partiality, or confronted 
with oppesing arguments and opinions; and .the 
question was not s0 much, whether I should be ge- 
nerally acknowledged to be the author, in spite of 
my own denial, as whether even my own avowa! of 
the works, if such should be made, would be suffi- 
cient to put me in undisputed possession of that 
character. 

I have been often asked concerning supposed 
cases. in which I was said to have been placed on 
the werge of discovery; but, as 1 maintained my 
point with the composure of a lawyer of thirty years’ 
stending, J never recolleet being in pain or confasion 
on the subject. In Captain Medwyn’s Conversations 
of Lord Byron, the reporter states himself to‘have 
asked my noble and highly-gifted friend, “ If he 
was certain about these Novels being Sir Waiter 
Svott’s ?” To which Lord Byron replied, “ Seott as 
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ure in Murray’sshep. I was talking to him about that 
nove), and lamented that its author had not carried 
back the story nearer to the time of the Revolution 
——Seott, ontirely off his guard, replied, ‘ Ay, I might, 
have done so; but—’ there he stupped. It was in 
vain to attempt to correct himself; he looked oen- 
fused, and relieved his embarrassment by a preci- 
pitate retreat.” I have no recollection whatever af 
this scene taking plaee, and I should have thought 
that I was more likely to have laughed:than to ap- 
pear confused, for I certainly never hoped to impose 
upon Lord Byron in a ease of the kind; and from 
the manner in which he uniformly expressed him- 
self, 1 knew his opinion was entirely formed, and 
that any disclamations of mine would only have 
savoured of affectation. I do net mean to insinuate 
that the incident did not ‘happen, but only thatit 
could hardly have cecurred exactly under the cir- 
cumstances narrated, without my recdllecting-some- 
thing pesitive on the subjeet. In another part of 
the same volume, Lerd Byron is reported to have 


expressed a supposition that the cause of my not 
avowing myself‘the Author of Waverley may have | 
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peen some surmise that the reigning family would 


nave been displeased with the work. I can only 
say, it is the last apprehension I should have enter- 
tained, as indeed the inscription to these volumes 
sufficiently proves. The sufferers of that melan- 
choly period have, during the last and present reign, 
been honoured both with the sympathy and pro- 
tection of the reigning family, whose magnanimity 
can well pardon a sigh from others, and bestow one 
themselves, to the memory of brave opponents, who 
did nothing in hate, but all in honour. 

While those who were in habitual intercourse 
with the real author had little hesitation in assign- 
ing the literary property to him, others, and those 
critics of no mean rank, employed themselves in 
investigating with persevering patience any cha- 
racteristic features which might seem to betray the 
origin of these Novels. Amongst these, one gentle- 
man, equally remarkable for the kind and liberal 
tone of his criticism, the acuteness of his reasoning, 
and the very gentlemanlike manner in which he 
conducted his enquirics, displayed not only powcrs 
of accurate investigation, but a temper of mind de- 
serving to be employed on a subject of much greater 
importance; and I have no doubt made converts to 
his opinion of almost all who thought the point 
worthy of consideration.’ Of those letters, and other 
attempts of the same kind, the author could not 
complain, though his incognito was endangered. 
He had challenged the public to a game at bo-peep, 
and if he was discovered in his “ hiding-hole,” he 
must submit to the shame of detection. 

Various reports were of course circulated in 
various ways; some founded on an inaccurate re- 
hearsal of what may have been partly real, some on 
circumstances having no concern whatever with the 
subject, and others on the invention of some im- 
portunate persons, who might perhaps imagine, that 
the readiest mode of forcing the author to disclose 
himself, was to assign some dishonourable and dis- 
creditable cause for his silence. 

It may be easily supposed that this sort of in- 
quisition was treated with contempt by the person 
whom it principally regarded; as, among all the 
rumours that were current, there was only one, and 
that as unfounded as the others, which had never- 
‘dreless sorge alliance to probability, and indeed 


might have proved in some degree true. 


I allude to a report which ascribed a great part, 
or the whole, of these Novels, to the late Thomas 
Seott, Esq., of the 70th Regiment, then stationed 
in Canada. Those who remember that gentleman 
will readily grant, that, with general talents at least 
equa] to those of his élder brother, he ailded a power 
of social humour, and a deep insight into human 
character, which rendered him an universally de- 
lightful member of society, and that the habit of 
“tom position alone was wanting to render him equally 





1 Letters on the Author ef Waverley ; Rodwoll and'Mar- 
sin, London 189? i , 
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successful as a writer. The Author of Waverley 
was so persuaded of the truth of this, that he warmly ‘ 
pressed his brother to make-such an experiment, and 
willingly undertook all the trouble of correcting and 
superintending the press. Mr Thomas Scott seemed 
at first very well disposed to embrace the proposal, 
and had even fixed on a subject and a hero. The 
latter was a person well known to both of us in our 
boyish years, from having displayed some strong 
traits of character. Mr T. Scott had determined to 
represent his youthful acquaintance as emigrating 
to America, and encountering the dangers and hard- 
ships of the New ‘World, with the same dauntiless 
spirit which he had displayed when a boy in his 
native country. Mr Scott would probably have 
been highly successful, being familiarly aequainted 
with the mannors of the native Indians, of the old 
French settlers in Canada, and of the Brulés or 
Woodsmen, and having the power of observing 
with accuracy what, I have no doubt, he eould have 
sketched with force and expression. In short, the 
author believes his brother would have made him 
self distinguished in that striking field, in which, 
since that period, Mr Cooper has achieved so many 
triumphs. But Mr T. Scott was already affected by 
bad health, which wholly unfitted him for literary 
labour, even if he could have reconeiied his patience 
to the task. He never, I believe, wrote a single line 
of the projected work ; and I only have the melan- 
choly pleasure of preserving in the Appendix, the 
simple anecdote on which he proposed to found it. 

To this I may add, I can easily conceive that 
there may have been circumstanees which gave a 
colour to the general report of my brother being | 
interested in these works; and in particular that it' 
might derive strength from my having occasion to 
remit to him, in consequence of certain family trans- 
actions, some considerable sums of money about 
that period. To which it is to be added, that if 
any person chanced to evince particular curiosity 
on such a subject, my brother was likely enough to 
divert himself with practising on their credulity. 

It may be mentioned, that while the paternity of 
these Novels was from time to time warmly dis- 
puted in Britain, the forcign booksellers expressed 
no hesitation on the matter, but affixed my name 
to the whole of the Novels, and to some besides to 
which I had no claim. 

The volumes, therefore, to which the present pages 
form a Preface, are entirely the composition of 
the Author by whom they are now acknowledged, 
with the exception, always, of avowed quotations, 
and such unpremeditated and involuntary plagisr- 
isms aS can scarce be guarded aguinst by any one 
who has read and written a great deal. The ori- 
ginal manuseripts are all in existence, and entirely 
written (khorresco referens )in the Author’s own hand, 
exeepting during the years 1915 and 1819, when 
Rin en aes ee ore ite teem ete eee eee 
See Appendix, N°. "TEL. p. 18. 
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being affected with severe illness, he was oblige. to 
employ the assistance of a friendly amanvensis. 

The number of persons to whom the secret was 
necessarily intrusted, or communicated by chance, 
asmounted I should think to twenty at least, to whom 
I am greatly obliged for the fidelity with which 
they observed their trust, until the derangement of 
the affairs of my publishers, Messrs Constable & 
Co., and the exposure of their accompt books, which 
was the necessary consequence, rendered secrecy 
#0 longer possible. The particulars attending the 
4 avowal have been laid before the public in the In- 
troduction to the Chronicles of the Canongate. 

The preliminary advertisement has given a sketch 
4 of the purpose of this edition. I have some reason 
to fear that the notes which accompany the tales, as 

aow published, may be thought too miscellaneous 
} and too egotistical. It may be some apology for 
this, that the publication was intended to be post- 
humous, and still more, that old znen may be per- 
4 mitted to speak long, because they cannot in the 
course of nature have long time to speak. In pre- 
paring the present edition, I have done al) that i 
can do to explain the nature of my materials, and 
the use I have made of them; nor is it probable that 
I shall again revise or even read these tales. I was 
therefore desirous rather to exceed in the portion of 
new and explanatory matter which is added to this 
edition, than that the reader should have reason to 
complain that the information communicated was 
of a general and merely nominal character. It 
remains to be tried whether the public (like a child 
to whom a watch is shown) will, after having been 





| satiated with looking at the outside, acquire some | 
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new interest in the object, when it is opened, and 
the internal machinery displayed to them. 

That Waverley and its successors have had their 
day of favour and popularity must be admitted with 
sincere gratitude; and the Author has studied (with 
the prudence of a beauty whose reign has been ra- 
ther long) to supply, by the assistance of art, the 
charms which novelty no longer affords. The pub- 
lishers have endeavoured to gratify the honourable 
partiality of the publie for the encouragement of 
British art, by illustrating this edition with designs 
by the most eminent living artists. 

To my distinguished countryman, David Wilkie, 
to Edwin Landseer, who has exercised his talents 
so much on Scottish subjects and scenery, to Mesura 
Leslie and Newton, my thanks are due, from a friend 
as well as an author. Nor am I less obliged t 
Messrs Cooper, Kidd, and other artists of distinction 
to whom I am less personally known, for the ready 
zeal with which they have devoted their talents ta 
the same purpose. 

Farther explanation respecting the Edition, is the 
business of the publishers, not of the author; and 
here, therefore, the latter has accomplished his task 
of introduction and explanation. If, like a spoiled 
child, he has sometimes abused or trifled with the 
indulgence of the public, he feels himself entitled 
to full belicf, when he exculpates himself from the 
charge of having been at any time insensible of 
their kindness, 

} 


ABBOTSFORD, 
Ist January 182). 
1 Tris refers to the Edition of 1829, in 48 vols., with 0$ 
Enyravings. 
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FPRAGMENT OF &4 ROMANCE WHICH WAS TO DAVE 
BEEN ENTITLED, 


THOMAS TILE RHYMER. 


CHAPTER I. 


THe san was nearly set behind the distant moun- 
tains of Liddesdale, when a few of the scattered and 
terrified inhabitants of the village of Hersildoun, 
which had four days before been burned by a pre- 
datory band uf English Borderers, were now busied 
in repairing their ruined dwellings. One high tower 
in the centre of the village alone exhibited no ap- 
pearance of devastation. It was surrounded with 
court walls, and the outer gate was barred and 








2 ¥¢ is not to ba supposed that these fragments are given 
as possessing any intrinsic value of themselves; but there 
taay be some curlosity attached to them, as to the firet 


bolted. The bushes and brambles which grew around 
| and had even insinuated their branches beneath the 

gate, plainly showed that it must have been many 

years since it had been opened. While the cottages 
| around lay in smoking ruims, this pile, deserted and 
| desolate as it seemed to be, had suffered nothing 

froin the violence of the invaders; and the wretched 
beings who were endeavouring to repair their mi- 
serable huts against nightfall, seemed to neglect 
the preferable shelter which it might have atforded 
them, without the necessity of labour. 

Before tho day had quite gone down, a knight, 
richly armed, and mounted upon an ambling hack- 
ney, rode slowly into the village. His attendants 
were a lady, apparently young and beautiful, who 
rode by his side upon a dappled palfrey; his squire, 
who carried his helmet and lance, and led his battle. 
horse, a noble steed, richly caparisoned. A page 


etchings of a plate, which are accounted interesting by 
those who have, in any degree, been interested in the mor 
finished works of the artist, 
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and four yeomen, bearing bows and quivers, short 
swords, and targets of a span breadth, completed his 
equipage, which, though small, denoted him to be a 
man of high -ank, 

He stopped and addressed several of the innabi- 
‘ants whom yworiosity had withdrawn from their la- 
bour to gaze at him ; but at the sound of his voice, 
and still more on perceiving the St.George’s Cross 
in the caps of his followers, they fied, with a loud 
ery, “ that the Southrons were returned.” The 
knight endeavour ed to expostulate with the fugitives, 
who were chief_y men, women, and children ; 
but their of the English name accelerated 
their flight, and in a few minutes, excepting the 
knight and his attendants, the place was deserted by 
all, He paced through the village to seek a shelter 
for the night, 1nd despairing to find one either in 
the inaccessible tower, or the plundered huts of the 
peasantry, he directed his course to the left hand, 
where he spied a small decent habitation, apparently 
the abode of a man considerably above the common 
rank. After much knocking, the proprietor at length 
showed himeelf at the window, and speaking in the 
English dialect, with great signs of apprehension, 
demanded their business. ‘Tle warrior replied, 
that his quality was an English knight and baron, 
and that he was travelling to the court of the King 
of Scotland on affairs of consequence to both king- 
doms, 

“ Pardon my hesitation, noble Sir Knight,” said 
the old man, as he unbolted and unbarred his doors 
— Pardon my hesitation, but we are here exposed 
to too many intrusions, to admit of our exercising 
unlimited and unsuspicious hospitality. What 1 
have is yours; and God send your mission may 
bring back peace and the good days of our old 
Queen Margaret!” 

“Amen, worthy Franklin,” quoth the Knight — 
Did you know her?” 

“ I came to this country in her train,” said the 
Franklin ; “ and the care of some of her jointure 
lands which she devolved on me, occasioned my set- 
tling here.” 

“ And how do you, being an Englishman,” said 
the Knight, “ protect your life and property here, 
when one of your nation cannot obtain a single 
night’s lodging, or a draught of water, were he 
thirsty ?” 

“ Marry, noble sir,” answered the Franklin, 
* use, as they say, will make a man live in a lion’s 
den; and as I settled here in a quiet time, and have 
never given cause of offence, I am respected by my 
neighbours, and even, as you see, by our forayers 
from Enpland.” 

“ I rejoi€e to hear it, and accept your hospitality. 
— Isabella, my love, our worthy host will provide 
you a bed.— My daughter, good Franklin, is ill at 
ease. We will occupy your house till the Scottish 
King shall return from his northern expedition — 
meanwhile call me Lord Lacy of Chester.” 

The attendants of the Baron, assistea py the 
Franklin, were now busied in disposing of the 
horses, and arranging the table for some refresh- 
ment for Lord Lacy and his fair companion. While 
they sat down to it, they were attended by their host 

and his daughter, whom custom did not permit to 
Bat in their presence, and who afterwards withdrew 
to ap outer chamber, where tle squire and page 
(both young men of noble birth) partook of supper, 


end were accommodated with beds. The yeomen, ' self and your followers— there is peace 
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after doing honour to the rustic cheer of Queen 
Margaret’s bailiff, withdrew to the stable, and each, 
beside his favourite horse, snored oway the fatigues 
of their journey. 

Early on the following morniny, fhe travellers 
were roused by a thundering knockin, at the door 
of the house, accompanied with many demands for 
instant admission, in the roughest tone. The squire 
and page of Lord Lacy, after buckling on their 
arms, were about to sally out to chastise these in 
truders, when the old host, after looking out at a 
private casement, contrived for reconnoitring his 
visitors, entreated them, with great sigus of terror, 
to be quiet, if they did not mean that all in the 
house should be murdered. 

He then hastened to the apartment of Lord Lacy 
whom he met dressed in a long furred gown and 
the knightly cap called a mortier, irritated at the 
noise, and demanding to know the cause which had 
disturbed the repose of the household. 

“ Noble sir,” said the Franklin, “ one of tke 
most formidable and bloody of the Scottish Border 
riders is at hand—he is never seen,” added he, 
faltering with terror, “ so far from the hills, but with 
some bad purpose, and the power of accomplishing 
it; so hold yourself to your guard, for” 

A loud crash here announced that the door was 
broken down, and the knight just descended the 
stair in time to prevent bloodshed betwixt his at- 
tendants and the intruders. They were three in 
number. Their chief was tall, bony, and athletic; 
his spare and muscular frame, as well as the hard- 
ness of his features, marked the course of his life 
to have been fatiguing and perilous. Whe effect of 
his appearance was aggravated by his dress, which 
consisted of a jack or jacket, composed of thick buff 
leather, on which small plates of iron of a lozenge 
form were stitched, in such a manner as to overlap 
each other, and form a coat of mail, which swayed 
with every motion of the wearer’s body. This de- 
fensive armour covered a doublet of coarse grey 
cloth, and the Borderer had a few half-rusted plates 
of steel on his shoulders, a two-edged sword, with a 
dagger hanging beside it, in a buff belt; a helmet, 
with a few iron bars, to cover the face instead of a 
visor, and a lance of tremendous and uncommon 
length, completed his appointments. The looks ot 
the man were as wild and rude as his attire— his 
keen black eyes never rested one moment fixed 
upon a single object, but constantly traversed al} 
around, as if they ever sought some danger to op- 
pose, some plunder to seize, or some insult to re- 
venge. The latter seemed to be his present object, 
for, regardless of the dignified presence of Lord 
Lacy, he uttered the most incoherent threats against 
the owner of the house and his guests. 

* We shall see—ay, marry shall we —if an Eng- 
lish hound is to harbour and reset the Southrons 
here. Thank the Abbot of Melrose, and the good 
Knight of Coldingnow, that have so long kept me 
from your skirts. But those days are gone. by St 
Mary, and you shall find it!” 

It is probable the enraged Borderer would not 
have long continued to vent his rage in empty me 
naces, had not the entrance of the four yeomen, 
with their bows bent, convinced him that the force 
was not at this moment on his own side. 

Lord Lacy now advanced towards him. “ You 
intrude upon my privacy, soldier ; ering tt tare your 
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ome nations, or my servants should chastise thy 


“ Such peace as ye give, such shall you have,” 
answered the moss-trooper, first pointing with his 
lance towards the burned village, and then almost 
instantly levelling it against Lord Lacy. The squire 
drew his sword, and severed at one blow the steel 
head from the truehson of the i 

“ Arthur Kitzherbert,” said the Baron, “ that 
stroke has deferred thy knighthood for one year— 
gever must that squire wear the spurs, whose un- 
bridled impetucsity can draw unbidden his sword 
in\the presence of his master. Go hence, and think 
on whiat:I have said.” 

The squire left the chamber abashed. 

“ Itiwere vain,” continued Lord Lacy, “ to ex- 
pect that courtesy from a mountain churl winch 
even my own followers can forget. Yet, before 
thou drawest thy brand (for the intruder laid his 
hand upon the hilt of his sword), thou wilt do well 
to reflect that I came with a safe-conduct from thy 
ap a have no time to waste in brawls with such 
ae uu,” 


“ From my os from my king !”’ re-echoed the 
mountaineer. “ [are not that rotten truncheon 
Soreivamg fos shattered spoar furiously on the ground) 
om the King of Fife and Lothian. But Habby of 
nary will be here cee and Ae shall soon 
w if he will permit an English churl to occupy 
his hoatelrie.” 

Having uttered these words, accompanicd with a 
lowering glance from under his shaggy black eye- 
brows, he turned on his heel, and left tle house with 
his two followers ;—they mounted their horscs, 
whieh they had tied to an outer fence, and vanished 
insan instant. 

“ Who is uhis discourteous ruffian ?”’ said Lord 
Lacy to the Franklin, who had stood in the most 
violert agitation during this whole scene. 

‘ His name, noble lord, is Adam Kerr of the 
Moat, but he is commonly called by his companions 
the Black Rider of Cheviot. I fear, I fear he comes 
hither for no good— but if the Lord of Cessford 
be near, he will not dare offer any unprovoked 


“| have heard of that chief,” said the Baron— 
* let me know when he approaches, and do thou, 
Rodulph (to the eldest yeoman), keep 2 strict watch. 
Adelbert (to the page), attend to arm me.” The 
page bowed, and the Baron withdrew to the cham- 
ber of the Lady Isabella, to explain the cause of 
the disturbance, 


Ad * * * * + 


No more of the proposed tale was ever written; 
but. the author’s purpose was, that it should turn 
upon a fine legend of superstition, which is current 
in the part ot the Borders where he had his resi- 
dence; where, in the reign of Alexander III. of 
Scotland, that renowned person Thomas of Hersil- 
doune, called the Rhymer, actually flourished. This 

,Personage, the Merlin of Scotland, and to whom 
seme of the adventures which the British bards as- 
signed to Merlin Caledonius, or the Wild, have been 
transferred by tradition, was, as is well known, a 
Magician, as well as a poet and prophet. He is 
alleged still to live in the land of Fasry, and 1s ex- 
pected to return at some great convulsion of soaiety, 
i=. which he is to act a distinguished part—a tradi- 


tion common to all nanons, as the belief of the 
Mahomedans respecting tleix twelfth Imaum de 
monstrates. 

Now, it chanced many years since, that there 
lived on the Borders a jolly, rattling lerse-cowper, 
who was remarkable for a reckless and fearless 
temper, which made him much admired, and a little 
dreaded, amongst his neighbours. One moonligh 
night, as he ro@e over Bowden Moor, on the west 





side of the Eildon Hills, the scene of Thomas the |- 


Rhymer’s prophecies, and often mentioned in his 
story, having a brace of horses along with him which 
he had not been able to dispose of, he met a man 
of venerable appearance, and singularly antique 
dress, who, to his great surprise, asked the price of 
his horses, and began to chaffer with him on the 
subject. ‘To Canobie Dick, for so shall we call our 
Border dealer, a chap was a chap, and he would 
have sold a horse to the devil himself, without mind- 
ing his cloven hoof, and would have probably cheat- 
ed Old Nick into the bargain. The stranger paid 
the price they agreed on, and all that puzzled Dick 
in the transaction was, that the gold which he re- 
ceived was in unicorns, bonnet- pieces, and other 
ancient coins, which would have been invaluable ta 
collectors, but were rather troublesome in modern 
currency. It was gold, however, and therefore 
Dick contrived to get better value for the coin, than 
he perhaps gave to his customer. By the command 
of so good a merchant, he brought horses to the 
same spot more than once; the purchaser only sti- 
pulating that he should always come by night, and 
alone. 1 do not know whether it was from mere 
curiosity, or whether some hope of gain mixed with 
it, but after Dick had sold several horses in this way, 
he began to complain that dry bargains were un- 
lucky, and to hint, that since his chap must live 
in the neighbourhood, he ought, in the courtesy of 
dealing, to treat him tu haif a mutchkin. 

“ You may see my dwelling if you will,” said the 
stranger; “ but if you lose courage at what you see 
there, you will rue it all your lite.” 

Dicken, however, laughed the warning to scorn, 
and having alighted to secure his horse, he followed 
the stranger up a narrow foot-path, which led them 
up the hills to the singular eminence stuck betwixt 
the most southern and the centre peaks, and called, 
from its resemblance to such an animal in its form, 
the Lucken Hare. At the foot of this eminence, 
which is almost as famous for witch meetings as 
the neighbouring wind-mill of Kippilaw, Dick was 
somewhat startled to observe that his conductor 
entered the hill side by a passage or cavern, of which 
he himself, though well acquainted with the spot, 
had never seen or heard. . 

“You may still return,” said his guide, looking 
ominously back upon him ;—but Dick scorned to 
show the white feather, and on they went, They 
entered a very long range of stables; in every stall 
stood a coal-black horse; by every horse lay a knight 
in coal-black armour, with a drawn sword in his 
hand; but all were as silent, hoof and limb, as if 
they had been cut out of marble. A great number 
of torches lent a gloomy lustre to the hall, which, 
like those of the Caliph Vathek, was of large dimen- 
sions. At the upper end, however, they at length 


arrived, where a sword and horn lay on an antique { 


table. 
“ He that shall sound that horn and draw tha: 


sword,” said the stranger, who now intimated that 


~ 


— 
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if his heart fail.him not, be king over all broad Bri- 
tain. So speaks the tongue tat cannot lie. But 
all depends on courage, and much on your taking 
the sword or the horn. first.” 

Dick was much disposed to take the sword, but 
his beld spirit was quailed by the supernatural ter~ 
rors of the hall, and. he thought to unsheath the 
sword first, might be construed into defiance, and 

ive offence to the powers of the Mountain. Ile 
took the bugle with a trembling hand, and a feeble 
note, but loud enough to produce a terrible answer. 
Thunder rolled in stunning peals through the im- 
mense hall; horses and men started to life; the 
steeds snorted, stamped, grinded their bits, and 
tossed on high their heads—the warriors sprung to 
their feet, clashed their armour, and brandished 
their swords. 
the whole army, which had been so lately silent as 
the grave, in uproar, and about to rush on him. He 
dropped the horn, and made a feeble attempt to seize 
the enchanted sword; but at the same-moment a 
voice pronounced aloud the mysteriaus words: — 

“ Woe to the coward, that ever he was born, 
Who did not draw the sword before he biew the 

, horn!" 

At the same time a whirlwind of irresistible fury 
howled through the long hall, bore the unfortunate 
horse-jockey clear out of the mouth of the cavern, 
and precipitated him over a steep bank of loose 
stones, where the shepherds found him the next 
morning, with just breath sufficient to tell his fenr- 
ful tale, after concluding which he expired. 


This legend, with several variations, is found m 


many parts of Scotland and England—the scene ts | 


sometimes laid in some favourite glen of the High- 
lanus, sometimes ‘in the deep coal-mines of Northum- 
berland and Cumberland, which run so far beneath 
the ocean. It is also to be found in Reginald Scott’s 
book on Witcheraft, which was written in the 16th 
century. It would be in vain to ask what was thie 
original of the tradition. The choice between the 
horn and sword may, perhaps, include as a moral, 
that it is fool-hardy to awaken danger before we have 
arms in our hands to resist it. 

Although admitting of much poetical ornament, 
it is clear that this legend would have formed but 
an unhappy foundation for a prose story, and must 
Have degenerated into a mere fairy tale. Dr John 
Teyden has beautifully introduced the tradition in 
his Scenes of Infancy: 

Mysterious Rhymer, doom'd by fate’s decree, 

Still to revisit Kildon’s fated tree; 

Where of@the swain, at dawn of Hallow-day, 
Hears thy fleet barb with wild impatience neighy 
Say who is he, with summons long and high, 

Shall bid the charmed sicep of ages fly, 

Roll the long sound through Eildon’s caverns vast, 
While each dark warrior kindles at the blast ? 

The horn, the falchion grasp with mighty hand, 


And peal proud Arthur’s march from Fairy-land ? 
Scenes of Infancy, Part Ll. 





In the same cabinet with the preceding fragment, 
the following occurred among other disjecta membra. 
It seems to be an attempt at a tale of a different 
description from the last, but was almost instantly 
abandoned. The introduction points out the time 
ofthe composition to have been about the end of the 
8th century. 


he was the famous Thomas of Hersildoune,.“ shall, : 


Dick’s terror was extreme at seeing | 
1 
| 
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THE LORD UF ENNERDALE. 


IN A FRAGMENT OF A. LETTER FROM JOHN B——, £8Q 
OF THAE ILK, TO WILLIAM Gem, BF, R.S. EK. 


“ Fitri a bumper,” said the Knights “ the ladies 
may spare us a little longer— Fill a bumper to the 
Archduke Charles.” 

The company did due Lbonour to the toast of their 
landlord. 

“ The success of the Arehduke,” said the mudily 
Vicar, “ will tend to further our negotiation at Pa- 
ris; and if” 

“ Pardon the interruption, Deetor,” quoth.a thin 
emaciated fignre, with somewhat ofa foreign accent 
“ but why should you connect those events unless to 
hope that the bravery and victories of our allies may 
supersede the necessity of a degrading treaty?” 

“ We begin to feel, Monsieur L’Abbé,” answered 
the Vicar, with some asperity, “that a continental 
, war entered into for the defence of an ally who was 

unwilling to defend himself, and for the restora: 
| tion of a royal family, nobility, and priesthood, who 

tamely abandoned their own rights, is a burden too 

much even for the resources of this country.” 

“ And was the war then on the part of Great Lri- 
tain,” rejoined the Abbe, “ a gratuitous exertion of 
generosity? Was their no fear of the wide-wastin 

' spirit of innovation which had gone abroad? Did 

' not the laity tremble for their property, the clergy 

| for their religion, and every loya) heart for the cun- 
stitution? Was it not thought nevessary to destroy 
the building which was on fire, ere the conflagration 
spread around the vicinity ?’ 

“ Yet, if upon trial,” said the Doctor, “ the walls 
were found to resist our utmost efforts, 1 see no 

| great prudence in persevering in our labour amid 





' the smouldering ruins.” 

“ What, Doctor,” said the Baronet, “ must I call 
to your recollection your own sermon on the late 
general fast ?—did you not encourage us to hope that 
| the Lord of Hosts would go forth with our arnies, 
, and that our enemics, who blasphemed him, should 
| be put to shame?” 
| Jt may please a kind father to chasten even his 

beloved children,” answered the Vicar. 
| | think,” said a gentleman near the foot of the 
table, “ that the Covenanters made some apology of 
; the same kind for the failure of their prophecies at 
| the battle of Dunbar, when their mutinous preach- 
ers compelled the prudent Lesley to go down against 
the Philistines in Gilgal.” 

The Vicar fixed a scrutinizing and not a very 
complacent eye upon this intruder. He was a young 
man of mean stature, and rather a reserved.appear- 
ance. Early and severe study had quenched in his 
features the gaicty peculiar to his age, and im- 
pressed upon them a premature cast of thoughtful- 
ness, His eye had, hhowevor, retained its fire, and 
his gesture its animation. Had he remained silent, 
he would have been long unnoticed; but when he 
spoke, there was something in his manner which 
arrested attention. 

“ Who is this young man?” said the Vicar in a 
low voice, to his neighbour. 

‘ A Scotchman called Maxwell, on a visit to Sir 
Henry,” was the answer. 

“ 1 thought so, from his accent and ‘his manners,” 
said the Vicar. 

It may be here observed, that the Northern Eng- 
lish retain rather more of the ancient hereditary [' 


ry 
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aversion to their neighbours than their countrymen | been seen, by a prying eye, in the right-hand drawer 
of the Suuth. The interference of other disputants, | of the Indian cabinet of Lady Rateliff’s dressing 
each of whom urged his opinion with all the vehe- | room. Thus predisposed for wonders and sigus, 


mence of wine and politics, rendered the summons 
to the drawing-room agreeable to the more sober 
part of the company. 

The company dispersed by degrees, ! 
the Vicar and the young Scotchman alone remained, 
besides the Baronet, his lady, daughters, and my- 
self. The clergyman had not, it would seem, forgot 
the observation which ranked him with the false 
prophets of Dunbar, for he addressed Mr Maxwell 
upon the first opportunity. ; 

“ Hem! I think, sir, you mentioned something 
about the civil wars of last century! You must be 
deeply skilled in them indeed, if you can draw any 
parallcl betwixt those and the present evil days— 
days which I am ready to maintain are the most 
gloomy that ever darkened the prospects of Britain” 

* God forbid, Doctor, that I should draw a com- 
parison between the present times and those you 
mention. I am too sensible of the advantages we 
enjoy over our ancestors. Faction and ambition 
have introduced division among us; but we are still 
free from the guilt of civil bloodshed, and from all 
the evi.» which flow from it. Our foes, sir, are not 
those of our own household; and while we conti- 
nue united and firm, from the attacks of a foreign 
enemy, however artful, or however inveterate, we 
have, I hope, little to dread.” 

* Have you found any thing curious, Mr Max- 
well, among the dusty papers ?” said Sir Henry, who 
seemed to dread a revival of politica] discussion. 

“ My investigation amongst them led to reflections 
which | have just now hinted,” said Maxwell; “and 
I think they are pretty strongly exemplified by a 
atory which I have been endeavouring to arrange 
from some of your family manuscripts.” 

* You are welcome to make what use of them 
vou please,” said Sir Henry; “ they have been un- 
disturbed for many a day, and I have often wished 
for some person as well skilled as you in these old 
pot-hooks, to tell me their meaning.” 

“ Those I just mentioned,” answered Maxwell, 
* relate to a piece of private history, savouring not 
a little of the marvellous, and intimately connected 
with your family: if it is agreeable, I can read to 
you the anecdotes, in the modern shape into which 
1 have been endeavouring to throw them, and you 
can then judge of the value of the originals.” 

There was something in this proposal, agreeable 
to all parties. Sir Henry had family pride, which 
prepared him to take an interest in whatever rela- 
ted to his ancestors. The ladies had dipped deeply 
into the fashionable reading of the present day. 
Lady Ratcliff and her fair daughters had climbed 
every pass, viewed every pine-shrouded ruin, heard 
every groan, and lifted every trap-dvor, in company 
with the noted heroine of Udolpho. They had been 
heard, however, to observe, that the famous in- 
cident of the Black Veil singularly resembled the 
ancient apologue of the Mountain in labour, so that 
they were unquestionably critics, 96 wel) as admi- 
rers. Besides all this, they had valoruusly mounted 
sn croupe behind the ghostly horseman of Prague, 
through all his seven translators, and followed the 
footsteps of Moor through the forest of Bohemia. 
Mureover, it was even hinted (but this was a greater 
mystery than all the rest), that a certain perform- 
ance, called the Jfonk, in three neat volumes, hat 


“« 








and at length | proached, moved thereunto 


Lady Ratcliff and her nymphs drew their chairs 
round a large blazing wood-fire, and arranged them- 
selves to listen to the tale. To that fire I also ap- 
ly by the inclemenc 
of the season, and partly that my deufness, which 
you know, cousin, 1 acquired during my campaign 
under Prince Charles Edward, might be no obsta- 
cle to the gratification of my curiosity, which was 
awakened by what had any reference to the fate of 
such faithful followers of royalty, as you well know 
the house of Ratcliff have ever been. To this wood- 
fire the Vicar likewise drew near, and reclined him- 
self conveniently in h’ chair, seemingly disposed to 
testify his disrespect r the narration and narrator 
by falling asleep as soon as he conveniently could. 
By the side of Maxwell (by the way, I cannot learn 
that he is in the least related to the Nithsdale family) 
was placed a small table and a couple of lights, by 
the assistance of which he read as tullows :— 


Ss JOURNAL OF JAN VON EULEN. 


On the 6th November 1645, I, Jan Von Eulen, 
merchant in Rotterdam, embarked with my only 
daughter on board of the good vessel Vryheid of 
Amsterdam, in order to pass into the unhappy and 
disturbed kingdom of England, 7th November— 
a brisk yale— daughter sea-sick — myself unable to 
complete the caleulation which I have begun, of the 
inheritance left by Jane Lansache of Carlisle, my 
late dear wife’s sister, the ollection of which is 
the object of my voyage.— 8th November, wind 
still stormy and adverse—a horrid disaster nearly 
happened—my dear child washed overboard as the 
vessel lurched to leeward.— Memorandum, to re- 
ward the young sailor who saved her, out of the first 
moneys which | can recover from the inheritance of 
her aunt Lansache. — 9th November, calm — P.M. 
light breezes from N.N.W. 1 talked with the cap- 
tain about the inheritance of my sister-in-law, Jane 
Lansache.— He says he knows the principal subject, 
which will not exceed £1000 in value. WV. B. He 
is a cousin to a family of Petersons, which was the 
naine of the husband of my sister-in-law ; so there 
is room to hope it may be worth more than he re- 
ports. — 10th November, 10 a.m. May God pardon 
all our sins— An English frigate, bearing the Par- 
liament flag, has appeared in the offing, and gives 
chase. — 11] a.m. She nears us every moment, and 
the captain of our vessel prepares to clear for ac- 
tion.— May God again have mercy upon us!” 

* * * % + + 


+ @ 


e 
“ Here,” said Maxwell, “ the journal with which 
I have opened the narration ends sumewhat abrupt- 
l hd 

“Tam glad of it,” said Lady Ratcliff. 

“ But, Mr Maxwell,” said young Frank, Sir Hen- 
ry’s grandchild, “ shall we not hear how the battle 
euded ?” 

1 do not know, cousin, whether I have not for- 
merly made you acquainted with the abilities of 
Frank Ratcliff. There is not a battle fought between 
the troops of the Prince and of the Government, 
during the years 1745-6, of which he is not able ta 
give an account. It is true, I have taken particular 
pains to fix the events of this important period upen 
his memory by frequent repetition. 
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» No, my dear,” said Maxwell, in answer to young 
Frank Ratcliff—~< No, my dear, I cannot tell you 
the exact particulars of the engagement, but its 
consequences appear from the following letter, dis- 

atched by Garbonete Von Eulen, daughter of our 
ournalist, to a relation in England, from whom she 
implored assistance. After some al account of 
the purpose of the voyage, and of the _ngagement, 
ner narrative proceeds thus: —~ 

The noise of the cannon had har¢ly ceased, be- 
fore the sounds of a language to me but half known, 
and the confusion on board our vessel, informed me 
that the captors had boarded us, and taken posses- 
sion of our vessel. I went on deck, where thie first 
spectacle that met my eyes was a young man, mate 
of onr vessel, who, though disfigured and covered 
with blood, was loaded with irons, and whom they 
were forcing over the side of the vessel into a boat. 
The two principal persons among our enemies ap- 
peared to be a man of a tall thin figure, with a high- 
crowjed hat and long neckband, and short-cropped 
head of hair, accompanied by a bluff open-looking 
elderly man in a naval uniform. ‘ Yarely! yarely ! 
pull away, my hearts!’ said the latter, and the boat 
bearing the unlucky young man soon carried him 
on board the frigate. Perhaps you will blame me 
for mentioning this circumstance; but consider, my 
dear cousin, this man saved my life, and his fate, 
even when my own and my father’s were in the ba- 
lance, could not but affect me nearly. 

“ ¢ In the name of him who ia jealous, even to 


Slaying,’ said the first’? —— 
* * 


+ * 


Cetera desunt. 





Ne. Il. 
CONCLUSION OF MR STRUTT’S ROMANCE OF 


QUEENHOO-HALL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A “.unting Party—An Adventure—A Deliverance. 


THe next morning the bugles were sounded by 
daybreak in the court of Lord Boteler’s mansion, 
to call the inhabitants from their slumbers, to assist 
in a splendid chase, with which the Baron had re- 
solved to entertain his neighbour Fitzalleu, and his 
noble visitor St Clere. Peter Lanarct, the falconcr, 
was in attendance, with falcons for the knights, and 
teircelets for the ladies, if they should choose to vary 
their sport from hunting to hawking. Five stout 
yeomen keeptrs, with their attendants, called Rag- 
ged Robins, all meetly arrayed in Kendal green, 
with bugles and short hangers by their sides, and 
quarterstaffs in their hands, led the slow-hounds cr 
brachets, by which the deer were to he put up. Ten 
brace of gallant greyhounds, each of which was fit 
to pluck down, singly, the tallest red deer, were led 
in leashes by as many of Lord Boteler’s foresters. 
The pages, squires, and other attendants of feudal 
splendour, well attired in their best hunting-gear, 
upon horseback or foot, according to their rank, 
with their boar-spears, long bows, and cross-bows, 
were in seemly waiting. 

A numerous train of yeomen, called in the lan- 
guage of the times, retainers, who yearly received 
a livery coat, and a small pension for their attend- 
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| ance on such solemn occasions, appeared in cassocks 
of blue, bearing upon their arms the cognizance of 
the house of Boteler, as a badge of their adherence. 
They were the tallest men of their hands that tho 
neighbouring villages could supply, with every man 
his good buckler on his shoulder, and a bright bur- 
nished broadsword dangling from his leathern belt. 
; On this oceasion, they acted as rangers for beating 
up the thickets, and rousing the game. These at- 
tendants filled up the court of the castle, spacious 
as it was, 

On the green without, you might have seen the 
motley assemblage of peasantry convened by report 
of the splendid hunting, including most of our old 
acquaintances from Tewin, as well as the jolly par- 
takers of good cheer at Hob Filcher’s, Gregory tha 

| jester, it may well be guessed, had no great mind to 
exhibit himself in public, after his recent disaster; 
but Oswald the steward, a great formalist in what- 
| ever concerned the pubiic exhibition of his master’s 
| household state, had positively ‘eet his attend- 
ance. What,” quoth he, * situll the house of the 
| brave Lord Boteler, on such a brave day as this, be 
without a fool? Certes, the good Lord St Clere, 
| and his fair lady sister, might think our housekeep- 
, ing as niggardly as that of their churlish kinsman 
| at Gay Bowers, who sent his father’s jester to the 
| hospital, sold the poor sot’s bells for hawk-jesses, 
and made a nightcap of his long-enred bonnet. And, 
sirrah, let me see thee fool handsomely —speak 
squibs and crackers, instead of that dry, barren, 
musty gibing, which thou hast used of late; or, by 
the bones! the porter shall have thee to his lod:c, 
and cob thee with thine own wooden sword, till thy 
skin is as motley as thy doublet.” 

To this stern injunction, Gregory made no reply, 
any more than to the courteous offer of old Albert 
Drawslot, the chief park-keeper, who proposed ta 
blow vinegar in his nose to sharpen his wit, as he 
had done that blessed morning to Bragger, the old 
hound, whose scent was failing. There was indeed 
little time for reply, for the bugles, after a lively 
flourish, were now silent, and Peretto, with his two 
attendant minstrels, steppiug beneath the windowr 
of the strangers’ apartments, joined in the followiry 
roundelay, the deep voices of the rangers and f)- 
coners making up a chorus that caused the very 
battlements to ring again. 

Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

On the mountain dawns tho day ; 

All the jolly chase is here, 

With hawk and horse, and hunting spear ; 
Ylounds are in their couples yelling, 
Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling, 
Merrily, merrily, mingle they, 

* Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

The mist has left the mountain gre7. 
Springtets in the dawn are streaming 
Diamonds on the brake are glearniig, 
And foresters have busy been, 

To track the buck in thicket green ; 
Now wagcome to chaunt our Iry, 

“* Waken. lords and ladi¢s gay." 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

To the green-wood hasto away . 

We can show you where he lics, 

Fleet of foot, and tall of size; 

We can show the marks he msde, 
When ’gainst the oak his anti-ra frayed 5 
You shall see him brought to bay. 

** Waken, lords and ladics gey.’’ 
Louder, louder chaunt the lay, 
Waken, lords and ladies gayi 

Tell them, youth, and mirth, nnd gleo, 
Run a course as well as we; 
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Time, stern huutsman ! who can bauik, 
arp as hound, and fleet as hawk ? 
of this, and rise with day, 
lords and ladies gay. 


By the’tiwe this lyy was finished, Lord Boteler, 
' with his daughter and kinsman, Fitzallen of Mar- 
| den, and other noble guesta, had mounted their pal- 
| freys, end the hunt set forward in due order. The 


» huntammen, having carefully observed the traces of 


‘a stag on the preceding evening, were able, 
without loss of time, to conduct the company, by the 
marks which they had made upon the trees, to the 
side of the thicket, in which, by the report ef Draw- 
slot, he had harboured all night. The horsemen 

ing themselves along the side of the cover, 
waited anti} the keeper entered, leading his ban-dog, 
a large biood-hound tied in a leam or band, frum 
which he takes his name. 

But it befell thus. <A hart of the second year, 
which was in the same cover with the proper object 
of their purmuit, chanced to be unharboured first, 
and broke eover very near where the Lady Emma 
and her brother were stationed. An inexperienced 
vartet, who was nearer to them, instantly unloosed 
two tall greyhounds, whe sprang after the fugitive 
with all the fleetness of the north wind. Gregory, 
restored a little to spirits by the enlivening scene 
around him, followed, encouraging the hounds with 
a loud tayout,; for which he had the hearty curses 
of the hunteman, as well as of the Baron, who en- 
tered into the spirit of the chase with all the juvenile 
ardour of twenty. ‘“ May the foul fiend, booted and 
spur’d, ride down his bawling throat, with a scythe 
at his girdle,” quoth Albert Deavalot: “ here have 
I been telling him, that all the marks were those of 
a buck of the first head, and he has hollowed the 
hounds upon a velvet-headed knobbler! By Saint 
Hubert, if I brenk not his pate with my cross-bow, 
may 1 never cast off hound more! But to it, my 
lords and masters! the noble beast is here yet, and, 
thank the saints, we have enough of hounds.” 

The eover being now thoroughly beat by the at- 
tendants, the stag was compelled to abandon it, and 
trust to his speed for his safety. Three greyhounds 
were slipped upon him, whom he threw out, after 
running a couple of miles, by entering an extensive 
furzy brake, which extended along the side of a hill. 
The horsemen soon came up, and casting off a suf- 
ficient number of slow-hounds, sent them with the 
prickers into the cover, in order to drive the game 
from his strength. This object being accomplished, 
afforded another sevcre chase of several miles, in 
a direction almost cireular, during which the poor 
animal tried every wile to get rid of his persecu- 
tors. He crossed and traversed all such dusty paths 
as were likely to retain the least scent of Jus foot- 
steps; he laid himself close to the ground, drawing 
his feet under his belly, and clapping his nose close 
to the earth, lest he should be betrayed to the hounds 
by his breath and koofs. When all was in vain, and 
he found the hounds coming fast in upon him, his 

| own strength failing, his mouth embossed with foam, 
and the tears dropping from his eyes, he turned in 
Gespair upon his pursuers, who then stood at gaze, 
making an hideous clamour, aud awaiting their two- 
footed auxiliaries. Of these, it chanced that the 
Lady Eleanor, taking more pleasure in the sport 
than Matilda, and being a less burden to her palfrey 





1 Zaiilters-hors, in modern phrase, Tally-ho! 


than the Lord Boteler, was the first who armved at 
the spot, and taking a cross-bow from an attendant, 
discharged a bolt at the stag. When the infuriated 
animal felt himself weunded, he pushed franticly 
towards her from whom he had received the shaft, 
and Lady Eleanor might have had occasion to re- 
pent of her enterprise, had not young Fitzallen, who 
had kept near her during the whole day, at that 
instant galloped briskly in, and ere the stag could 
change his object of assault, dispatched him with 
his short huntiug-sword. 

Albert Drawslot, who had just come up in terror 
for the young lady’s safety, broke out into loud en- 
comiums upon Fitzallen’s strength and gallantry. 
“ By’r Lady,” said he, taking off his cap, and wiping 
his sun-burnt face with his sleeve, “ well struck, and 
in good time !—-But now, boys, doff your bonnets, 
and sound the mort.” 

The sportsmen then sounded a treble mort, and 
set up a general whoop, which, mingled with the 
yelping of the dogs, made the welkin ring again. 
The huntsman then offered his knife to Lord Bo- [ 
teler, that he might take the say of the deer, but 
the Baron courteously insisted upon Fitzallen going 
through that ceremony. The Lady Matilda was 
now come up, with most of the attendants; and the 
interest of the chase being ended, it excited some 
surprise, that neither St Clere nor his sister made 
their appearance. The Lord Boteler commanded 
the horns again to sound the recheat, in hopes to call 
in the stragglers, and said to Fitzallen, “ Methinks 
St Clere, so distinguished for service in war, should 
have been more forward in the chase.” 

“TI trow,” said Peter Lanaret, “ I know the reason 
of the noble lord’s absence; for when that mooncalf, 
Gregory, hallooed the dogs upon the knobbler, and 
galloped like a green hilding, as he is, after them, 
{ saw the Lady Emma’s palfrey follow apace after 
that varlet, who should be trashed for over-running, 
and I think her noble brother has followed her, lest 
she should come to harm.— But here, by the rood. 
is Gregory to answer for himself.” : 

At this moment Gregory entered the circle which | 
had been formed round the deer, out of breath, and 
his face covered with blood. He kept for some time 
uttering inarticulate cries of “ Harrow !” and “ Wel:- 
away !” and other exclamations of distress and ter- | 
ror, pointing all the while to a thicket at some dis- 
tance from the spot where the deer had been killed. 

* By my honour,” said the Baron, “ 1 would 
gladly know who has dared to array the poor knave 
thus; and I trust he should dearly abye his outre- 
cuidance, were he the best, save one, in England.” 

Gregory, who had now found mere breath, cried, 
“Help, an ye be men! Save Lady Egima and her 
brother, whom they are murdering in Brokenhurst 
thicket.” 

This put all in motion. Lord Boteler hastily eom- 
manded a small party of his men to abide for the 
defence of the ladies, while he himself, Fitzallen, 
and the rest, made what speed they could towards 
the thicket, guided by Gregory, who for that purpose 
was mounted behind Fabian. Pushing through a 
narrow path, the first object they encountered was a 
man of small stature lying on the ground, mastered 
and almost strangled by two dogs, which were in- 
stantly recognised to be those that had accompa- 
nied Gregory. A little farther was an open space, 
where lay three bodies of dead or wounded men; 
beside these was Lady Emma, apparently lifeless, 





endeavouring to recover her. By employing the 
usual remedies, this was soon accomplished ; while 
Lord Boteler, astonished at ach a seene, anxiously 
enquired at St Clere the meaning of what he saw, 
and whether more danger was to be expected ? 

“ For the present, I trust not,” said the young war- 
rior, who they now observed was slightly wounded; 
“ but I pray you of your nobleness, let the woods 
here be searched; for we were assaulted by four of 
these base assassins, and I see three only on the 
sward.” 

The attendants now brought forward the person 
whom they had rescued from the dogs, and Henry, 
with disgust, srame, and astonishment, recognised 
his kinsman, Gaston St Clere. This discovery he 
communicated in a whisper to Lord Boteler, who 
commanded the prisoner to be conveyed to Queen- 
hoo-Hall, and closely guarded; meanwhile he anxi- 
ously enquired of young St Clere about his wound. 

“ A scratch, a trifle !” cried Henry; “ I am in 
less haste to bind it than to introduce to you one, 
without whose aid that of the leeeh would have 
come too late.—Where is he? where is my brave 
deliverer 1” 

“ Here, most noble lord,” said Gregory, sliding 
from his palfrey, and stepping forward, “ ready to 
receive the guerdon which your bounty would heap 
on him.” 

“ Truly, friend Gregory,” answered the young ' 
warrior, “ thou shalt not be forgotten; for thou 
didst run speedily, and roar manfully for aid, with- 
out which, I think verily, we had not received it. 
— But the brave forester, who came to my rescue 
when these three ruffians had nigh overpowered 
me, where is he ?” 

Every one looked around, but though all had seen 
him on entering the thicket, he was not now to be 
found. They could only conjecture that he had 
retired during the confusion occasioned by the de- 
tention of Gaston. 

“« Seek not for him,” said the Lady Emma, who 
had now in some degree recovered her composure; 
* he will not be found of mortal, unless at his own 
season.” 

The Baron, convinced from this answer that her 
terror had, for the time, somewhat disturbed her 
reason, forbore to question her; and Matilda and 
E\eanor, to wham a message had been dispatched 
with the result of this strange adventure, arriving, 
thew took the Lady Emma between them, and all 
in a body returned to the castle. 

The distance was, however, considerable, and, 
before reaching it, they had another alarm. The 
prickers, wh8 rode foremost in the troop, halted, 
and announced to the Lord Boteler, that they per- 
ceived advancing towards them a body of armed 
men. The followers of the Baron were numerous, 
but they were arrayed for the chase, not for battle; 
and it was with great pleasure that he discerned, on 
the pennon of the advancing body of men-at-arms, 
instead of the cognizance of Gaston, as he had some 
reason to expect, the friendly bearings of Fitz- 
osborne of Diggswell, the same young lord who was 

nt at the May-gemes with Fitzallen ef Marden. 

e knight himself advaneed, sheathed in armour, 
and, without raising his visor, informed Lord Bo- 
teler, that havi eard-ef a base attempt — 
upen a part of his train by ruffianly assassins, 
had mounted and armed a small party of his re- 
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ner brother and a young forester bending over and 
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tainers, to escort them to Queenhoo-Hall. Hay 
received and accepted an invitation to attend them 
thither, they prosecuted their journcy in confidence 
and security, and arrived safe at home without any 
further accident. 


CHAPTER V 


Investigation of the Adventure of the Hunting —A Dis 
covery — Gregory’s manhood — Fate of Gaston St Clere 
— Conclusion. 


So soon as they arrived at the princely mansion 
of Boteler, the Lady Emma craved permission to 
retire to her chamber, that she might compose her 
spirits after the terror she had undergone. Henry 
St Clere, in a few words, procceded to explain the 
adventure to the curious audience. “ I had no 
sooner seen my sister’s palfrey, in spite of her en- 
deavours to the contrary, entering with spirit into 
the chase set on foot by the worshipful Gregory, 
than I rode after to give her assistance. So long 
was the chase, that when the greyhounds pulled 
down the knobbler, we were out of hearing of your 
bugles; and having rewarded and coupled the dogs, 
I gave them to be led by the jester, and we wan- 
dered in quest of our company, whom it would 
seem the sport had led in a different direction. At 
length, passing through the thicket where you found 
us, I was surprised by a cross-bow bolt whizzing 
past mine head. I drew my sword, and rushed inte 
the thicket, but was instantly assailed by two ruf- 
fians, while other two made towards my sister and 
Gregory. The poor knave fled, crying for help, 
pursued by my false kinsman, now your prisoner ; 
and the designs of the other on my poor Emma 
(murderous no doubt) were prevented by the sud- 
den apparition of a brave woodsman, who, after a 
short encounter, stretched the miscreant at his feet, 
and came to my assistance. I was already slightly 
wounded, and nearly overlaid with odds. The eom- 
bat lasted some time, for the caitiffs were both well 
armed, strong, and desperate ; at length, however, 
we had each mastered our antagonist, when your 
retinue, my Lord Boteler, arrived to my relief. So 
ends my story; but, by my knighthood, I would give 
an earl’s ransom for an opportunity of thanking the | 
gallant forester by whose aid 1 live to tell it.” 

“ Fear not,” said Lord Boteler, “ he shall be 
found, if this or the four adjacent counties hold 
him.— And now Lord Fitzosborne will be pleased 
to doff the armour he has so kindly assumed for 
our sakes, and we will all bowne ourselves for the 
banquet.” 

When the hour of dinner approached, the Lady 
Matilda and her cousin visited the chamber of the 
fair Darcy. They found her in a composed but 
melancholy posture. She turned the discourse upon 
the misfortunes of her life, and hinted, that having 
recovered her brother, and seeing him look forward 
to the society of one who would amply repay to him 
the loss of hers, she had thoughts of dedicating her 
remaining life to Heaven, by whose providential in- 
terference it had been so often preserved. — ; 

Matilda coloured deeply at something in this 
speech, and her cousin peas ate scat against 
Emma’s resolution. “ Ah, my Lady Eleanor,” 
replied she, “1 bave te-day witnessed what I can 
not but judge a supernatural visitation, and to what 
end can it.call me but to give myself to the altar! 
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That peasant who guided me to Baddow through the 
Park of Danbury, the sume who appeared before 
me at different times, and in different forms, during 
that eventful journey,—that youth, whose features 
are imprinted on my memory, is the very individual 
forester who this day rescued us in the forest. I 
cannot be mistaken; and, connecting these marvel- 
lous appearances with the spectre which 1 saw while 
at Gay Bowers, I cannot resist the conviction that 
Heaven has permitted my guardian angel to assume 
mortal shape for my relief and protection.” 

The fair cousins, after exchanging looks which 
implied a fear that her mind was wandering, an- 
swered her in soothing terms, and finally prevailed 
upon her to accompany them to the banqueting-hall. 
Here the first person they encountered was the 
Baron Fitzosborne of Diggswell, now divested of 
his armour; at the sight of whom the Lady Emma 
changed colour, and exclaiming, “ It is the same!” 
sunk senseless into the arms of Matilda. 

“ She is bewildered by the terrors of the day,” 
said Eleanor; “ and we have done il) in obliging her 
to descend.” 

* And 1,” said Fitzosborne, “ have done madly 
in presenting before her one, whose presence must 
recall moments the most alarming in her life.” 

ee ee = ° ~ hall. 


“ Trust me, gentle lords,” said the Baron of Diggs. 
well, * ye shall have what ye demand, when 1 learn 
that Lady Emma Darcy has not suficred from my 
imprudence.” 

At this moment Lady Matilda returning, said 
th:at her fair friend, on her recovery, had calmly and 
deliberately insisted that she had seen Fitzusborne 
before, in the most dangerous crisis of her life. 

“1 dread,” said she, “ her disordered mind con- 
nects all that her eye beholds with the terrible pass- 
ages that she has witnessed.” 

“ Nay,” said Fitzosborne, “ if noble St Clere can 
pardon the unauthorized interest which, with the 

urest and most honourable intentions, I have taken 
in his sister’s fate, it is easy for nre to explain this 
mysterious impression.” 

He proceeded to say, that, happening to be in the 
hostelry called the Griffin, near Baddow, while upon 
@ journey in that country, he had met with the old 
nurse of the Lady Emma Darcy, who, being just 
expelled from Gay Bowers, was in the height of her 
grief and indignation, and made loud and public 
prune of Lady Emma’s wrongs. From the 

escription she gave of the beauty of her foster- 
child, as well as from the spirit of chivalry, Fitzos- 
borne became interested in her fate. This interest 
was deeply enhanced when, by a bribe to old Gaunt 
the Reve, he procured a view of the Lady Emma, 
as she walked near the castle of Gay Bowers. The 
aged churl refused to give him access to the castle; 
yet dropped sume hints, as if he thought the lady in 

ger, and wished she were well out of it. His 
master, he said, had heard she had a brother in 
life, and since that deprived him of all chance of 

* * _ her domains by purchase, he—— in short, 

taunt wished they were safely separated. “ 1f any 
injury,” quoth he, “ should happen to the damsel 
here, it were ill fot us all. I tried, by an innocent 
stratagem, to frighten her from the castle, by intro- 
@ueing a figure through a trap-door, and warning 
her, as if by a veice from the dead, to retreat from 
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thence; but the giglet is wilful, and is running upon 
her fate.” 


Finding Gaunt, although covetous and eommuni- 
cative, too faithful u servant to his wicked master to 
take any active steps against hia commands, Fitz- 
osborne applied himself to old Ursely, whom he 
found more tractable. Through her he learned the 
dreadful plot Gaston had laid to rid himself of his 
kinswoman, and resolved to effect her deliverance. 
But aware of the delicacy of Emma’s situation, he 
charged Ursely to conceal from her the interest 
he took in her distress, resolving to watch over her 
in disguise, unti! he saw her in a place of safety. 
Hence the appearance he made before her in various 
dresses during her journey, in the course of which 
he was never far distant; and he had always four 
stout yeomen within hearing of his bugle, had as- 
sistance been necessary. Wh.en she was placed in 
safety at the lodge, it was Fitzosborne’s intention 
tu have prevailed upon his sisters to visit, and take 
her under their protection ; but he found them ab- 
sent from Diggswell, having gone to attend an aged 
relation, who lay dangerously ill in a distant county. 
They did not return until the day before the May- 
games; and the other events followed too rapidly to 
permit Fitzosborne to lay any plan for introducing 
them to Lady Emma Darcy. On the day of the 
chase he resolved to preserve his romantic disguise, 
and attend the Lady Emma as a forester, partly to 
have the pleasure of being near her, and partly tu 
judge whether, according to an idle report in the 
country, she favoured his friend and comrade Fitz- 
allen of Marden. This last motive, it may easily be 
believed, he did not declare to the company. After 
the skirmish with the ruffians, he waited till the 
Baron and the hunters arrived, and then, still doubt- 
ing the farther designs of Gaston, hastened to his 
castle, to arm the band which had escorted them to 
Queenhvo-Hall. 

Fitzosborne’s story being finished, he received 
the thanks of all the company, particularly of St 
Clere, who felt deeply the respectful delicacy with 
which he had conducted himself towards his sister. 
The lady was carefully informed of her obligations 
tou him; and it is left to the well-judging reader, 
whether even the raillery of Lady Eleanor made 
her regret that Heaven had only employed natural 
means for her security, and that the guardian angel 
was converted into a handsome, gallant, and ena- 
moured knight. 

The joy of the company in the hall extended it- 
self to the buttery, where Gregory the jester nar- 
rated such feats of arms done by himself in the fray 
of the morning, as might have shamed Bevis and 
Guy of Warwick. He was, accordif#y to his nar- 
rative, singled out for destruction by the gigantic 
Baron hiinself, while he abandoned to meaner hands 
the destruction of St Clere and Fitzosborne. 

“ But certes,” said he, “ the foul paynim met his 
match; for, ever as he foined at me with his brand, 
I parried his blows with my bauble, and closing with 
him upon the third veny, tlurew hii to the ground, 
and made him cry recreant to an unarmed man.” 

“ Tush, man,” said Drawslot, “ thou forgettest 
thy best auxiliaries, the good greyhounds, Help and 
Holdfast! I warrant thee, that when the hump- 
backed Baron caught thee by the cowl, which he hath 
almost torn off, thou hadst been in a fuir plight had 
they not remembered an old friend, and come in to 
the rescue. Why, man, 1 found them fastened on 
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him myself; and there was odd staving and stick ' of a mock sermon preached by Gregory upon that 


ling to make them ‘ ware haunch!’ Their mouths 
were full of the flex, for I pulled a piece of the 
ment from their jaws. I warrant thee, that when 
they brought him to ground, thou fledst like a 
frighted pricket.” 

“ And as for Gregory’s gigantic paynim,” said 
Fabian, “ why, he lies yonder in the guard-room, 
the very size, shape, and colour of a spider in a 
yew-hedge.” 

“ It is false!” said Gregory; “ Colbrand the Dane 
was a dwarf to him.” 

“ It is as true,” returned Fabian, “ as that the 
Tasker is to be married, on Tuesday, to pretty Mar- 
gery. Gregory, thy sheet hath brought them be- 
tween a pair of blankets.” 

“I care no more for such a gillflirt,” said the 
Jester, “ than I do for thy leasings. Marry, thou 
hop-o’-my-thumb, happy wouldst thou be could thy 
head reach the captive Baron’s girdle.” 

s By the mass,” said Peter Lanaret, “1 will have 
one peep at this burly gallant ;” and, leaving the 
buttery, he went to the guard-room where Gaston 
St Clere was confined. A man-at-arms, wlio kept 
sentinel on the strong studded door of the apart- 
ment, said he believed he slept; for that, after 
raging, stamping, and uttering the most horrid im- 
poe he had been of late | alae still, The 

alconer gentiy drew back a sliding board, of a foot 
square, towards the top of the door, which covered 
a hole of the same size, strongly latticed, through 
which the warder, without opening the door, could 
look in upon his prisoner. From this aperture he 
beheld the wretched Gaston suspended by the neck, 
by his own girdle, to an iron ring in the side of his 
prison. He had clambered to it by means of the 
table on which his food had been placed; and, in 
the agonies of shame and disappointed malice, had 
adopted this mode of ridding himself of a wretched 
life. He was found yet warm, but totally lifeless. 
A proper account of the manner of his death was 
drawn up and certified. He was buried that even- 
ing, in the chapel of the castle, out of respect to his 
high birth; and the chaplain of Fitzallen of Marden, 
who said the service upon the occasion, preached, 
the next Sunday, an excellent sermon upon the 
text, Radiz malorum est cupiditas, which we have 
here transcribed. 





* * * * * * + 


{Here the manuscript, from which we have 
painfully transcribed, and frequently, as it were, 
translated this tale, for the reader’s edification, is 
80 indistinct g@nd defaced, that, excepting certain 
howbeits, nathlesses, lo ye’s! &c. we can pick out 
little that is intelligible, saving that avarice is de- 
fined “ a likourishuess of heart after earthly things.” 
A little farther, there seems to have been a pay ac- 
count of Margery’s wedding with Ralph the Tasker; 
the running at the quintain, and other rural games 
practised on the occasion. ‘There are also fragments 





1 This tirade of gibberish is literally taken or selected from 
a mock discourse pronounced by a professed jester, which 
occurs inan ancient manuscriptin the Advocates’ Library, 
the same from which the late ingenious Mr Weber published 
the curious comic romance of the Ilunting of the Hare. 
It was introduced in compliance with Mr Strutt’s plan of 
renderifig his tale an illustration of ancient manners. A 

milar burlesque sermon ig pronounced by the Foo! in Sir 
David Lindesay's satire of the Three Estates. The non- 
sense and vulgar burlesque of that composition illustrate 
the ground of Sir Andrew Aguecheek's eulogy on the ex- 
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occasion, as for example: 

“ My dear cursed caitiffs, there was once a king, 
and he wedded a young old queen, and she had a 
child; and this child was sent to Solomon the Sage, 
praying he would give it the same blessing which 
he got from the witch of Endor when she tit him 
by the heel. Hereof speaks the worthy Dr Radi- 
gundus Potator; why should not mass be said for 
all the roasted shoe souls served up in the king's 
dish on Saturday; for true it is, that St Peter ask 
father Adam, as they journeyed to Camelot, an ne 
great, and doubtful quegtion, ‘ Adam, Adam, why 
eated’st thou the apple without paring ?”’} : 

With much goodly gibberish to the same effect ; 
which display of Gregory’s ready wit not only threw 
the whole company into convulsions of laughter, 
but made such an impression on Rose, the Potter's 
daughter, that it was thought it would be the Jes- 
ter’s own fault if Jack was long without his Jill. 
Much pithy matter, concerning the bringing the 
bride to bed—the loosing the bridegroom’s points 
—the scramble which ensued for them—and the 
casting of the stocking, is also omitted from its ob- 
scurity. 

The following song, which has been since bor- 
rowed by the worshipful author of the famous “ His- 
tory of Fryar Bacon,” has been with difficulty deci- 
phered. It seems to have been sung on occasion of 
cesrying home the bride. 


Bripvat Sone. 
To the tune of-— Ihave been a Fiddler,”’ ge. 


And did you not hear of a mirth befell 
The morrow after a wedding day, 

And carrying a bride at home to dwell ? 
And away to Tewin, away, away ! 


Tha quintain was sct, and the garlands were mata, 
Tis pity old customs should ever decay ; 

And wo be to him that was horsed on a jade, 
For he carried no credit away, away. 


We met a concert of fiddlo-de-dees ; 

We set them a cockhorse, and made them play 
The winning of Bullen, and Upsey-frees, 

And awey to Tewin, away, away ! 


There was ne’er a lad in all the parish 
That would go to the plough that day ; 
But on his fore-horse his wench he carries. 

And away to Tewin, away, away ! 


The butler was quick, and the ale he did tap, 
The maidens did make the chamber full gay: 
The servants did give me a fuddling cup, 
And I did carry’t away, away. 


The smith of the town his liquor so took, 

That he was persuaded that the ground look’d blew 
And I dare boldly be sworn on a book, 

Such smiths as he there's but a few. 


A poaset was made, and the women did sip, 
And siiapering said, they could cat no more, 
Full many a maiden was laid on the lif,— 
I'll say no more, but give o’er, (give o’er.) 

But what our faix readers will chiefly regret, is 
the loss of three declarations of love: the first by 
St Clere to Matilda; which, with the lady’s answer, 
occupies fifteen closely written pages of manuscript. 
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ploits of the jester in Twelfth Night, who, reserving his 
sharper jests for Sir Toby, had doubtless enough of the 
jargon of his calling to captivate the imbecility of his 
brother knight, who is made to exclaim — “In sooth, thou 
wast in very gracious fooling last night, when thou spokest 
of Pigrogremitus, and of the vapours passing the equinoe- 
tials of Quenbas; ‘twas very good, i’ faith!” It is enter- 
taining to find commentators secking to discover some 
meaning in the professional jargon of such a passage Bf 


this. 
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That of Fiteusborne to Emma is not much shorter ; 
but the amours of Fitzallen and Eleanor, being of 
& less romantic cast, are closed in three pages only. 
The three noble couples were married in Queen- 
fhoo-Hall upon the same day, being the twentieth 
Sunday after Easter. There is a prolix account of 
the iage-feast, of which we can pick out the 
names of a few dishes, such as peterel, crane, stur- 
geon, swan, &ec. &c., with a profusion of wild-fowl 
and venison. We also see, that a suitable song was 
ced by Peretto on the occasion ; and that the 
rome who — the tertile received 
t) y couples, was no ni of his holy water, 
bestowing half a gallon Goa each of the eushie 
We re we camnot give these curiosities to the 
reader in detail, but we hope to expose the manu- 
script to abler antiquaries, so soon as it shall be 
framed and glazed by the ingenious artist who ren- 
dered that service to Mr Ireland’s Shakspeare MSS. 
And so (being unable to lay aside the style to which 
our pen is habituated), gentle reader, we bid thee 
heartily farewell.) 


NY. II. 


ANECDUTE OF SCHOOL DAYS, 


OPON WHICH MR THOMAS SCOTT PROPOSED TO FOUND 
A TALE OF FICTION. 


Ir is well known in the South that there is little 
vr no boxing at the Scottish scliools. About forty 
or fifty Pies ago, however, a far more dangerous 
mode of fighting, in parties or factions, was j)cr- 
mitted in the streets of Edinburgh, to the great 

4 disgrace of the police, and danger of the parties 
concerned, These parties were generally formed 
‘from the quarters.of the town in which the combat- 
ants resided, those of a particular square or district 
fighting against those of an adjoining one. Hence 
it happened that the children of the higher classes 
were often pitted against those of the lower, each 
taking their aide according to the residence of their 
friends. So far as I reeollect, however, it was un- 
mingled either with feelings of democracy or aristo- 
cracy, or indeed with malice or ill-will of any kind 
towards the opposite y. In fact, it was only a 
rough mode of play. Such contests were, however, 
maintained with great vigour with stones, and sticks 
and fisticuffs, when one party dared to charge, and 
the other stood their ground. Of course, mischief 
sometimes happened: boys are said to have becn 
killed at these Bickers, as they were called, and 
serious accidents certainly took place, as many con- 
temporaries can bear witness. 

The Author’s father residing in George Square, 
m the southern side of Edinburgh, the boys belong- 
ing to that family, with others in the square, were 
arranged into a sort of company, to which a lady 
of distinction presented a handsome set of colours. 
Now this company or regiment, as a matter of 
apumpe, waa engaged in weekly warfare with the 
beys inhabiting the Croescauseway, Bristo Street, 
the Potter-row,—in short, the neighbouring sub- 
axrhe, These last were chiefly of the lower rank, but 
handy loons, who threw stones to a hair’s-breadth, 
and were very rugged antagonists at close quarters. 
The skirmish sometimes lasted for a whole evening, 

I until one narty or the other was victorious, when, 





other, that though not knowing 
enemies, we were yet well acquainted with their ap- 
pearance, and had nicknames for the mest remark- 
able of them. One very active and spirited boy 
might be considered as the principal leader in the 
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if ours were suceessful, we drove the enemy to their 


quarters, and were usually chased back by the 


reinforcement of bigger lads who came to their: as- 
sistance. If, on the contrary, we were pursued, as 


was often the case, into the precinets of our square, 


we were in our turn supported by our elder brothers, 
domestie servants, and simi iliari 


auxiliaries. 
It followed, from our frequent cpresacs to each 
e names of our 


cohort of the suburbs. He was, I suppuse, thirteen 
or fourteen years old, finely made, tall, blue-eyed, 
with long fair hair, the very picture of a youthful 
Goth. This lad was always first in the charge, and 
last in the retreat—the Achilles, at once, and Ajax, 
of the Crosscauseway. He was too formidable to us 
not to have a eognomen, and, like that of a knight 
of old, it was taken from the most remarkable part 
of his dress, being a pair of old green livery breeches, 
which was the principal part of his clothing; for, 
like Pentapolin, according to Don Quixote’s account, 
Green-Breeks, as we called him, always entered the 
battle with bare arms, legs, and feet. 

It fell, that once upon a time, when the eombat 
was at the thickest, this plebeian champion headed 
a sudden charge, so rapid and furious that all fled 
before him. He was several paces before Lis com- 
rades, and had actually laid his hands on the patri- 
cian standard, when one of our party, whom some 
misjudging friend had intrusted with a couteau de 
chasse, or hanger, inspired with a zeal for the ho- 
nour of the corps, worthy of Major Sturgeon him- 
self, struck poor Green-Breeks over the head, with 
strength sufficient to cut him down. When this was 
seen, the casualty was so far beyond what had eve 
taken place before, that both parties fled differen: 
ways, leaving poor Green-Breeks with his bright 
hair plentifully dabbled in blood, to the care of the 
watchman, who (honest man) took care not to know 
who had done the mischief. The bloody hanger was 
flung into one of the Meadow ditches, and solemr 
secrecy was sworn on all hands; but the remorx 
and terror of the actor were beyond all bounds, an 
his apprehensions of the most dreadful character 
The wounded hero was for a few days in the Infir. 
mary, the case being only a trifling one. But though 
enquiry was strongly pressed on him, no argumen 
could make him indicate the person from whom lx 
had received the wound, though he must have bee 
perfectly well known to him. When he recovered 
and was dismissed, the author anc. his brothen 
opened a communication with him, through thr 
medium of a popular gingerbread baker, of whon 
both parties were customers, in order to tender | 
subsidy in name of smart-money. The sum woul 
excite ridicule were 1 to name it; but sure I am 
that the pockets of the noted Green-Breeks neve 
held as much money of his own. He declined th 
remittance, saying that he would not sell his blood 
buf at the same time reprobated the idea of bein, 
an informer, which he said was clam, i. ¢, base o 
mean. With much urgency he accepted a pound ¢ 
snuff for the use of some ald woman,—aunt, 
mother, or the like,--with wham he lived. Wi 
did not become friends, fer the bickere were mar 
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agxeeable to both parties than any mane 
amusement; but we conducted thaiocar me 
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der mutual assurances of the highest consideration 
or each other. 

Such was the hero whom Mr Thomas Scott pro- 
posed to carry to Canada, and involve in adventures 
with the natives and colonists of that country. Per- 
haps the youthful generosity of the lad will not seem 
80 great in the eyes of others, as to those whom it 
was the means of screening from severe rebuke and 
punishment. But it seemed, to those concerned, to 
argue a nubleness of sentiment far beyond the pitch 
of most minds; and however obscurely the lad, who 
showed such a frame of noble spirit, may have 
lived or died, I cannot help being of opinion, that 
if fortune had placed him in circumstances calling 
for gallantry or generosity, the man would have 
fulfilled the promises of the boy. Long afterwards, 
when the story was told to my father, he censured 
us severely for not telling the truth at the time, 
that he might have attempted to be of use to tlic 
young man in entering on life. But our alarms for 
the consequences of the drawn sword, and the wound 
inflicted with such a weapon, were far too predomi- 
nant at the time fe~ such pitch of generositv 
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Perhaps I ought not to have inserted this schoal- 
boy tale ; but, besides the strong impression made 
by the incident at the time, the whole accompani- 
ments of the story are matters to me of solemn and 
sad recollection. Of all the little band who were 
concerned in those juvenile sports or brawls, I oan 
searce recollect a single survivor. Some left the 
ranks of mimic war, to die in the active service of 
their country. Many sought distant lands, to re- 
turn no more. Others, dispersed in different paths 
of life, “my dim eyes now seek for in vain.” Of 
five brothers, all healthy and promising, ina degree 
far beyond one whose infancy was visited by per- 
sonal infirmity, and whose health after this period 
seemed long very precarious, I am, nevertheless, 
the only survivor. The best loved, and the best 
deserving to be loved, wha had destined this inci- 
dent to be the foundation of literary composition, 
died “ before his day,” in a distant and foreign land: 
and trifles assume an importance not their own, 
when connected with those who nave been lovod 
and lost. 


TH averien; 


OR, 


‘TIS SIXTY YEARS SINCE. 


Under which King, Bejonian ? speak, or dic ! 


INTRODUCT ION—(1829.) 


[ue plan of this Edition leads me to insert in this 
place some account of the incidents on which the 
Novel of Wavertey is founded. They have been 
already given to the public, by my late lamented 
friend, William Erskine, Esq. (afterwards Lord Kin- 
neder), when reviewing the Tales of My Landlord 
for the Quarterly Review, in 1817. The particu- 
lars were derived by the Critic from the Author’s 
information. Afterwards they were published in the 
Preface to the Chronicles of the Canongate. They 
are now inserted in their proper place. 

The mutual protection aftorded by Waverley and 
Talbot to each other, upon which the whole plot 
depends, is founded upon one of those anecdotes 
which soften the features even of civil war; and 
as it is equally honourable to the memory of both 
parties, we have no hesitation to give their names 
at length. When the Highlanders, on the morning 
of the battle of Preston, 1745, made their memo- 
rable attack on Sir John Cope’s army, a battery of 
four field-pieces was stormed and carried by the 
Camerons afid the Stewarts of Appine. The late 
Alexander Stewart of Invernahyle was one of the 
foremost in the charge, and observing an officer of 
the King’s forces, who, scorning to join the flight of 
all around, remained with his sword in his hand, 
as if determined to the very last to defend the 
post assigned to him, the Highland gentleman com- 
manded him to surrender, and received for reply a 
thrust, which he caught 1m his target. The officer 
was now defenceless, and the battle-axe of a gigantic 
Highlander (the miller of Invernahyle’s mill) was 
tplifted to dash his brains out, when Mr Stewart 
with difficulty prevailed on him to yield. He took 
charge of his enezay’s property, protected his per- 
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son, and finally obtained him liberty on his parolo. 
The officer proved to be Colozel Whitefoord, an 
Ayrshire gentleman of high character and influence, 
and warmly attached to the House of Hanover; 
yet such was the confidence existing between these 
two honourable men, though of different political 
principles, that while the civil war was raging, and 
straggling officers from the Highland army were 
executed without mercy, Invernahyle hesitated not 
to pay his late captive a visit, as he returned to the 
Highlands to raise fresh recruits, on which occasion 
he spent a day or two in Ayrshire among Colonel 
Whitefoord’s Whig friends, as pleasantly and as 
good-humouredly as if all had been at peace around 
him. 
After the battle of Culloden had ruined the hopes 
of Charles Edward, and dispersed his proscribed 
adherents, it was Colonel Whitefoord’s turn to strain 
every nerve to obtain Mr Stewart’s pardon. Ile 
went to the Lord Justice-Clerk, to the Lord Advo- 
cate, and to all the officers of state, and each appli- 
cation was answered by the production of a list, in 
which Invernahyle (as the good uld gentleman was 
wont to express it) appeared “ marked with the 
sign of the beast!” as a subject unfit for favour or 
pardon. 

At length Colonel Whitefoord applied to the Duke 
of Cumberland in person. From him, also, he 
received a positive refusal. He then limited his re- 
quest, for the present, to a protection for Stewart's 
house, wife, children, and property. This was also 
refused by the Duke; on which Colonel Whitefoord, 
taking his commission from his bosom, laid it on 
the table before his Royal Highness with much 
emotion, and asked permission to retire from the 
service of a sovereign who did not know how to 
spare a vanquished enemy. The Duke was struck, 
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and even affected. He bade the Colonel take up 
his commission, and granted the protection he re- 
quired. It was issucd just in time to save the house, 
corn, and cattle at invernahyle, from the troops 
who were engaged in laying waste what it was the 
fashion to call “the country of the enemy.” A 
small encampment of soldiers was formed on In- 
vernahyle’s property, which they spared whilo-plun- 
dering the country around, and searching in every 
direction for the leaders of the insurrection, and 
for Stewart in particular. Ile was mucli nearcr 
chem than they suspected; for, hidden in a cave 
(like the Baron of Bradwardine), he lay for many 
days so near the English sentinels, that he could 
hear their muster-roll called. His food was brought 
to him by one of his daughters, a child of eight 
years old, whom Mrs Stewart was under the nc- 
cessity of intrusting with this commission ; for her 
own motions, and those of all her elder inmates, 
were closely watched. With ingenuity beyond her 
years, the child used to stray about among the sol- 
diers, who were rather kind w her, and thus seize 
the moment when slie was unobserved, and steal 
into the thicket, when she deposited whatever small 
store of provisions she had in charge at some marked 
spot, where her father might find it. Invernahyle 
supported life for several weeks by means of these 
precarious supplies; and as he had been wounded 
in the battle of Culloden, the hardships which he en- 
dured were aggravated by great bodily pain. After 
the soldiers had removed their quarters, he had an- 
other remarkable escape. 

As he now ventured to Itis own house at niglit, 
and left it in the morning, he was espied during the 
dawn by a party of the enemy, who fired at and 
pursued him. The fugitive being fortunate cnough 
to escape their search, they returned to the house, 
and charged the family with harbouring one of the 
proscribed traitors. An old woman had presence 
of mind enough to maintain that the man they had 
seen was the shepherd. “ Why did he not stop 
when we called to him?” said the soldier.—* He 
is as deaf, poor man, as a peat-stack,” answered the 
ready-witted domestic. —“ Let him be sent for di- 
rectly.” The real shepherd accordingly was brought 
from the hill, and as there wes time to tutor him by 
the way, he was as deaf when he made his appear- 
ance, as was necessary to sustain his character. In- 
vernahyle was afterwards pardoned under the Act 
of Indemnity. 

The Author knew him well, and has often heard 
these circumstances from his own mouth. He was 
a noble specimen of the old Highlander, far de- 
scended, gallant, courteous, and brave, even to 
chivalry. He had been out, I believe, in 1715 and 
1745, was an active partaker in all the stirring 
epenes whieh passed in the Highlands betwixt these 
memorable eras; and, I have heard, was remark- 
able, among other exploits, for having fought a duel 
with the broadsword with the celebrated Rob Roy 
MacGregor, at the Clachan of Balquidder. 
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Invernahyle chanced to be in Edinburgh when 
Paul Jones came into the Firth of Forth, and though 
then an old man, I saw him in arms, and heard him 
exult (to use his own words) in the prospect of 
‘drawing his claymore once more before he died.” 
In fact, on that memorable occasion, when the capita: 
of Scotland was menaced by three trifling sloops or 
briga,, scamee fit to have sacked a fishing village, he 
was the only-man who sccmed to propose a plan of 
resistance. Iv offered to the magistrates, if broad- 
swords and dirks could be obtained, to find as many 
Highlanders among the lower classes, as would cut 
off any boat's crew who might be sent into a town 
full of uarrow and winding passages, in wluch they 
were like to disperse in quest of plunder. I know 
not if his plan was attended to; ] rather think it 
seemed too hazardous to the constituted authorities, 
who might not, even at that time, desire tu sce arms 
in Highland hands. A steady and powerful west 
wind settled the matter, by sweeping l’aul Jones 
and his vessels out of the Frith. 

If there is something degrading in this recollec- 
tion, it is not unpleasant to compare it with those 
of the last war, when Edinburgh, besides regular 
forces and militia, furnished a volunteer brigade of 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery, to the amount of six 
thousand men and upwards, which was in-readiness 
to meet and repel a force of a far more formidable 
description than was commanded by the adventu- 
rous American. Time and circumstances change 
the character of nations and the fate of cities; and 
it is some pride to a Scotchman to reflect, that 
the independent and manly character of a country 
willing to intrust its own protcction to the arms of 
its children, after having been obscured for half a 
century, has, during the course of his own lifetime, 
recovered its lustre. 

Other illustrations of Waverley will be found in 
the Notes at the foot of the pages to which they 
belong. Those which appeared too long te be su 
placcd, are given at the end of the Novel. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION— 
(oct. 1814.) 


To this slight attempt at a sketch of ancient Scat- 
tish manners, the public have been more favourable 
than the Author durst have hoped or expeeted. He 
has heard, with a:‘mixture of satisfaction and humi- 
lity, his work ascribed to more than one respectable 
name. Considerations, which seem weighty in bis 
particular situation, prevent his releasing those 
gentlemen from suspicion by placing his own name 
in the title-page ; so that, for the present at least, 
it must remain uncertain, whether Waveavxy be 
the work of a poet or a critho, a kavyer or a clorgy. 
man, or whether the writer, to use 


phrase, be, “ like Cerberus—three gentlemen at 
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once.” The Author, as he is unconscious of any- 
thing in the work itself (except perhaps its frivolity) 
which prevents its finding an acknowledged father, 
leaves it to the candour of the public to choose 
among the many circumstances peculiar to different 
situations in life, such as may induce him to sup- 
press his name on the present occasion. He may 
be a writer new to publication, and unwilling to 
avow a character to which he is unaccustomed; or 
he may be a hackneyed author, who is ashamed of 
too frequent appearance, and employs this mystery, 
as the heroine of the old comedy used her mask, to 
attract the attention of those to whom her face had 
become too familiar. He may be a man of a grave 
profession, to whom the reputation of being a novel- 
writer might be prejudicial; or he may be a man of 
fashion, to whom writing of any kind might appear 
pedantic. He may be too young to assume the 
eharacter of an author, or so old as to make it ad- 
visable to lay it aside. 

The Author of Waverley has heard it objected to 
this novel, that, in the character of Callum Beg, 
and in the account given by the Baron of Brad- 
waxrdine of the petty trespasses of the Highlanders 
upon trifling articles of property, he has borne hard, 
and unjustly so, upon their national character. No- 
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! Ahomely metrical narrative of the events of the period, 
which contains some striking particulars, and is still a 
reat tavourite with the lower classes, gives a very correct 
atement of the behaviour of the mountaineers respecting 
this same military licence; and as the verses are little 
known, and contain some good sense, we venture to insert 


tem. 


Tur AvTuOR's ADDRESS TO ALL IN GENERAL. 


Now, gentle readers, I have let you ken 
My very thoughts, from heart and pen, 
‘Tis noediers for to conten’ 
Or yet contraule, 
For there's not a word o't J can men’—- 
o ye must thoale. 


For on hoth sides, some were not good, 
1 saw them murd'ring in cold blood, 
Not the gentlemen, but wild and ruda, 
The baser sort, 
Who to the wounded had no mood 
But murd' ring sport! 


Ev'n both at Preston and Falkirk, 

That fatal night ere it grew mirk, 

Piercing the wounded with their durk, 
Caused many cry! 

Such pity's shown trom Savage and Turk 
As peace to die. 


A Woe be to such hot zeal, 
To smite the wounded on the fiell . 
it’s just they got such groats in kail, 
ho do 6ame, 
it only teaches crueltys real 
To them again. 


f've seen the men call’d Highland Rogues, 
With Lowland men make shangs a brogs, 
Sup kail end brose, and tling the cogs 

Qut at the door, 
Take cocks, hens, sheep, and hogs, 

And pay nought for. 


Lsawa Highlander, ‘twas right drole, 
With a string of puddings hung on a pole, 
‘Whiny’d.o'er his shoulder, skipped like a fale, 
Caus‘d Maggy hann, 
Lap.o’er the midden and midden-hole, 
And aff he ran. : 


When check'd for thia, they'd often tell ye— 
Tnazed her nainsell's a tume belly; 
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Se ee 
thing could be farther from his wish or intention 
The character of Callum Beg is that of a spirit 
naturally turned to daring evil, and determined, by 
the circumstances of his situation, to a particular 
species of mischief. Those who have perused the 
curious Letters from the Highlands, published about 
1726, will find instances of such atrocious charac- 
ters which fell under the writer’s own observation, 
though it would be most unjust to consider such 
villains as representatives of the Highlanders of 
that period, any more thar the murderers of Marr 
and Williamson can be supposed to represent the 
English of the present day. As for the plunder 
supposed to have been picked up by some of the 
insurgents in 1745, it must be remembered that. 
although the way of that unfortunate little army 
was neither marked by devastation nor bloodshed, 
but, on the contrary, was orderly and quiet in a most 
wonderful degree, yet no army marches through 
a country in a hostile manner without committing 
some depredations; and several, to the extent, and 
of the nature, jocularly imputed to them by the 
Baron, were really laid to the charge of the High- 
land insurgents; for which many traditions, and par- 
ticularly one respecting the Knight of the Mirror, 
may be quoted as good evidence.) 








You'll no gie't wanting bought, nor sell me; 
Herseli will hae't; 

Go tell King Shorge, and Shoerdy’s Willie, 
I’. hae a meat. 


I saw the soldiers at bp eae 

Because the man was not a Whig, 

Of meat and drink leave not a shig, 
Within his door; 

They burnt his very ltat and wig, 
Amd thump’d him sore. 


And through the ITighlands they were so rude, 
As leave them neither clothes ner food, 
Then burnt their houses to conclude: 
*T was tit for tat. 
How can Aer narnseil o'er be good, 
To think or that? 


And after all, O shame and grief! 
To use some worse than murd’ring thief, 
Their very gentleman and_chief, 


Unhumanly ! 
Like Popish tortures, I bellers, 
Sueh cruelty. 


Ev'n what was act on open stage 
At Carlisle, in the hottest rage, 
When merry was claptiin a cage, 
jak - And pit Toga 
uch crucity approv'd by ev e 
1 my nig = 


So many to curse, so few to pray, 
And some aioud huzea did cry, 
They cursed the rebel Scote that dzy, 
As they'd been nowt 
Branght up for slaughter, as that wey 
rhaany rowt. 


Therefore, alas! dear countrymen, 

O wever do the like again, 

To thirst for vengeance, never ben 
Your gn nor pa’, 

But with the English e’en borrow and len’, 
Let anger fa’. 


Their boasts aru bullying, not worth a lowse 
As our King's the best about the house. 
Tis aye good to be seber and donee, 
1 To b ve hea peace; 
For m see, for being o’er crouse, 
me Gets broken face. 
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CHAPTER l. 


Tue title of this work has not been chosen with- 
out the grave and solid deliberation, which matters 
of importance demand from the prudent. Even its 
first, or general denomination, was the resul. of no 
common research or selection, although, according 
to the example of my predecessors, I had only to 
seize upon the most sounding and euphonic surname 
that English history or topography affords, and elect 
it at once as the title of my work, and the name of 
my hero. But, alas! what could my readers have 
expected from the chivalrous epithets of Howard, 
Mordaunt, Mortimer, or Stanley, or from the softer 
and more sentimental sounds of Belmour, Belville, 
Belfield, and Belgrave, but pages of inanity, simi- 
lar to those which have been so christened for half 
a century se I must modestly admit I am too 
diffident of my own merit to place it in unnecessary 
opposition to preconceived associations; I have, 
therefore, like a maiden knight with his white shield, 
assumed for my hero, WavERLEY, an uncontami- 
nated name, bearing with its sound little of good or 
evil, excepting what the reader shall hereafter be 
pleased to affix to it. But my second or supplemental 
title was a matter of much more difficult election, 
Since that, short as it is, may be held as pledging 
the author to some special mode of laying his scene, 
drawing his characters, and managing his adven- 
tures. Had I, for example, announced in my fron- 
tispiece, “ Waverley, a Tale of other Days,” must 
not every novel reader have anticipated a castle 
scarce less than that of Udolpho, of whieh the east- 
ern wing had long been uninhabited, and the keys 
either lost, or consigned to the care of some aged 
butler or housekeeper, whose trembling steps, about 
the middle of the second volume, were doomed to 

uide the hero, or heroine, to the ruinous precincts? 

Vould not the owl have shrieked and the cricket 
cried in my very title-page? and could it have been 
possible for me, with a moderate attention to deco- 
rum, to introduce any scene more lively than might 
be produced by the jocularity of a clownish but faith- 
ful valet, or the garrulous narrative of the hervine’s 
fille-de-chambre, when rehearsing the stories of 
blood and ‘horror which she had heard in the ser- 
vants’ hall? Again, had my title borne “ Waverley, 
a Romance from the German,” what head so obtuse 
as not to image forth a profligate abbot, an oppres- 
sive duke, a secret and mysterious association of 
Rosycrucians and [Juminati, with all their proper- 
ties uf black cowls, caverns, daggers, electrical ma- 
chines, trap-doors, and dark-lanterns? Or if | had 
rather chosen to call my work a “ Sentimental Tale,” 
would it not have been a sufficient presage of a he- | 


roine with a profusion of auburn hair, and a harp 
the soft solace of her solitary hours, which she for 
tunately finds always the means of transporting 
from castle to cottage, although she herself be some- 
times obliged to jump out of a two-pair-of-stairs 
window, and is more than once bewildered on her 
journey, alone and on foot, without any guide but 
a blowzy peasant girl, whose jargon she hardly can 
understand? Or again, if my Waverley had been 
entitled “A Tale of the Times,” wouldst thou not, 
gentle reader, have demanded from me a dashing 
sketch of the fashionable world, a few anecdotes 
of private scandal thinly veiled, and if lusciously 
painted, so much the better? a heroine from Gros- 
venor Square, and a hero from the Barouche Club 
or the Four-in-Hand, with a set of subordinate cha- 
racters from the elegantes of Queen Anne Street 
East, or the dashing heroes of the Bow-Street Office? 
1 could proceed in proving the importance of a title- 
page, and displaying at the same time my own 
intimate knowledge of the particular ingredients 
necessary to the composition of romances and no- 
vels of various descriptions: But it is enough, and 
I scorn to tyrannize longer over the impatience of 
my reader, who is doubtless already anxious to 
know the choice made by an author so profoundly 
versed in the different branches of his art. 

By fixing, then, the date of my stury Sixty Years 
before the present 1st November 1805, I would have 
my readers understand, that they will meet in the 
following pages neither a romance of chivalry, nor 
a tale of modern manners; that my hero will neither 
have iron on his shoulders, as of yore, nor on the 
heels of his boots, as is the present fashion of Bond 
Street; and that my dammsels will neither be clothed 
“in purple and in pall,” like the Lady Alice of an 
old ballad, nor reduced to the primitive nakedness 
of a modern fashionable at a rout. From this my 
choice of an era the understanding critic may farther 
presage, that the object of my tale is more a descrip- 
tion of men than manners. A tale of manners, tu 
be interesting, must either refer to antiquity so great 
as to have become venerable, or it must bear a vivid 
reflection of those scenes which ure passing daily be- 
fore our eyes, and are interesting frum thcir novelty. 
Thus the 2oat-of-mail of ourancestors, and the triple- 
furred pelisse of our modern beaux, may, though for 
very different reasons, be equally fit for the array 
of a fictitious character; but who, meaning the cos- 
tume of his hero to be impressive, would willingly 
attire him in the court dress of George the Second’s 
reign, with itsnocollar, large sleeves, and low pocket- 
holes? The same may be urged, with equal truth, 
of the Gothic hall, which, with its darkened and 
tinted windows, its clevated and gloomy roof, and 
massive oaken table garnished with. boars-head and 
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rosemary, pheasants and peacocks, cranes and cyg- 
nets, has an excellent effect in fictitious description. 
Much may also be gained by a lively display of a 
modern fete, such as we have daily recorded in that 

art of a newspaper entitled the Mirror of Fashion, 
if we contrast these, or either of them, with the 
splendid formality of an entertainment given Sixty 
Years since; and thus it will be readily seen how 
much the painter of antique or of fashionable man- 
ners gains over him who delineates those of the last 
generation. 

Considering the disadvantages inseparable from 
this part of my subject, I must be understood to have 
resolved to avoid them as mucl: as possible, by 
throwing the force of my narrative upon the cha- 
racters and passions of the actors;— those passions 
common to men in al] stages of society, and which 
have alike agitated the human heart, whether it 
throbbed under the steel corslct of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the brocaded coat of the eighteenth, or the 
blue frock and white dimity waistcoat of the present 
day.! Upon these passions it is no doubt true that 
the state of manners and laws casts a necessary 
colouring ; but the bearings, to use the language of 
heraldry, remain the same, though the tincture may 
be not only different, hut opposed in strong contra- 
distinction. The wrath of our ancestors, for ex- 
ample, was coloured gules; it broke forth in acts of 
open and sanguinary violence against the objects of 
its fury. Our malignant feelings, which must sech 
gratification through more indirect channels, and 
undermine the obstacles which they cannot openly 
bear down, may be rather said to be tinctured salle. 
But the deep-ruling impulse is the same in both 
cases; and the proud peer who can now only ruin 
his neighbour according to law, by protracted snits, 
is the genuine descendant of the baron who wrapped 
the castle of his competitor in flames, and knocked 
him on the head as he endeavoured to escape from 
the conflagration. It is from the great book of Na- 
ture, the same through a thousand editions, whether 
of black-letter, or wire-wove and hot-pressed, that 
I have venturously essayed to read a chapter to the 
public. Some favourable opportunities of contrast 
have been afforded me, by the state of society in the 
northern part of the island at the period of my his- 
tory, and may serve at once to vary and to illustrate 
the moral lessons, which 1 would willingly consider 
as the most important part of my plan; although 1 
am sensible how short these will fall of their aim, if 
1 shall be found unable to mix them with amuse- 
ment,—a task not quite so easy in this critical ge- 
xeration as it was “ Sixty Years since.” 





CHAPTER II. 
Warerley-Honour.—A Retrospect. 


Ir is, then, sixty years since Edward Waverley, 
the hero of the following pages, took leave of his fami- 
ly, to join the regiment of dragoons in which he had 
lately obtained a commission. It was a melancholy 
day at Waverley-Honour when the young officer 
parted with Sir Everard, the affectionate old uncle 
to whose title and estate he was presuniptive heir. 


1 Alas! that attire, respectable and gentlemanlike in 
$805, or thereabouts, is now as antiquated as the Author 
of Waverley has himself become since that period! The 
eeader of fashion will please to fill up the costume with an 
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A difference in political opmions had carly sepa- 
rated the Baronet from his younger brother Richard 
Waverley, the father of our hero. Sir Everard had 
inherited from his sires the whole trair of Tory or 
High-church predilections and prejudices, which 
had distinguished the house of Waverley since the 
Great Civil War. Richard, on the con » who 
was ten years younger, beheld himself born to the 
fortune of a second brother, and anticipated neither 
dignity nor entertainment in sustaining the charac- 
ter of Will Wimble. He saw early, that, to succeed 
in the race of life, it was necessary he should 
es little weight as possible. Painters talk of the dif- 
ficulty of expressing the existence of compound pas- 
sions in the same features at the same moment: It 
would be no less difficult for the moralist to analyze 
the mixed motives which unite to form the impulse 
of our actions. Richard Waverley read und satisfied 
himself, from history and sound argument, that, in 
the words of the old song, 

Passive obedience was a jest, 

And pshaw! was non-resistance ; 
vet reason would have probably been unable to com- 
tat and remove hereditary prejudice, could Richard 
have anticipated that his elder brother, Sir Eve- 
rard, taking to heart an early disappointment, would 
have remained a bachelor at seventy-two. The 
prospect of succession, however remote, might in 
that case have led him to endure dragging through 
the nats part of his life as “ Master Richard at 
the Hall, the baronet’s brother,” in the hope that 
ert its conclusion he should be distinguished as Sir 
RicLard Waverley of Waverley-Honour, successor 
to a princely estate, and to extended political con- 
nexions as head of the county interest in the shire 
where jt lay. But this was a consummation of 
things not to be expected at Richard's outset, wher 
Sir Everard was in the prime of life, and certain tc 
be an acceptable suitor in almost any family, whe- 
ther wealth or beauty should be the object of hia 
pursuit, and when, indeed, his speedy marriage was 
a report which regularly amused the neighbourhood 
once a-year. His younger brother saw no practi- 
cable road to independence save that of relying upon 
his own exertions, and adopting a political creed 
more consonant both to reason and his own interest 
than the hereditary faith of Sir Everard in High- 
church and in the house of Stewart. He therefore 
read his recantation at the beginning of his carcer, 
and entered life as an avowed Whig, and friend of 
the Ilanover succession. 

The ministry of George the First’s time were 
prudently anxious to diminish the phalanx of oppo- 
sition, The Tory nobility, depending for their re- 
flected lustre upon the sunshine of a court, had for 
sorne time been gradually reconciling themselves to 
the new dynasty. But the wealthy country gentle- 
men of England, a rank which retained, with much 
of ancient manners and primitive integrity, a great 
proportion of obstinate and unyielding prejudice, 
stood aloof in haughty and sullen opposition, and 
cast many a look of mingled regret and hope to 
Bois le Duc, Avignon, and Italy.” The accession 
of the near relation of one of those steady and in- 
flexible opponents was considered as a means of 
bringing over more converts, and therefore Richard 
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W averley met with a share of ministerial favour, 
more than proportioned to his talents or his political 
«mportance. It was, however, discovered that he 
had respectable talents for public business, and the 
first admittance to the minister’s levee being ne- 
iated, his success became rapid. Sir Everard 
earned from the public News-Letter, —first, that 
Richard Waverley, Esquire, was returned for the 
ministerial borough of Barterfaith; next, that Rich- 
ard Waverley, Esquire, had taken a distinguished 
part in the debate upon the Excise bill in the support 
of government; and, lastly, that Richard Waver- 
ley, Esquire, had been honoured with a seat at one 
of those boards, where the pleasure of serving the 
ceuntry is combined with other important pratifi- 
cations, which, to render them the more acceptable. 
oceur regularly once a-quarter. 

Although these events followed each otne: 59 
closely that the sagacity of the editor of a modern 
newspaper would have presaged the two last even 
while he announced the first, yet they came upon 
Sir Everard gradually, and drop by drop, ag it 
were, distilled through the cool and procrastinating 
alembic of Dyer’s Weekly Letter.1_ For it may be 
observed in passing, that instead of those mail- 
coaches, by means of which every mechanic at his 
sixpenny club may nightly learn from twenty con- 
tradictory channels the yesterday’s news of the 
capital, a weekly post brought, in those days, to 

averley-llouour, a Weekly Intelligencer, which, 
after it had gratified Sir Everard’s curiosity, his 

. 3ister’s, and that of his aged butler, was regularly 
transferred from tlie Hall to the Rectory, from the 
Rectory to Squire Stubbs’ at the Grange, from the 
Squire to the Baronet’s steward at his neat white 
house on the heath, from the steward to the bailiff, 
and from him through a huge circle of honest dames 
and gnaffers, by whose hard and horny hands it was 
generally worn to pieces in about a month after its 
arrival, 

This slow succession of intelligence was of some 
advantage to Richard Waverley in tlie case before 
us; for, had the sum total of his enormities reached 
the ears of Sir Everard at onee, there can be no 
doubt that the new commissioner would have had 
little reason to pique himself on the success of his 
polities. The Baronct, although the mildest of 
human beings, was not without sensitive points in 
his character; his brother’s conduct had wounded 
these deeply; the Waverley estate was fettered by 
no entail (for it had never entered into the head of 
any of its former possessors that one of their pro- 
geny could be guilty of the atrocities laid by Dyer’s 
Letter to the door of Richard), and if it had, the 
marriage of the proprietor might have been fatal to 
a collateral heir, Tliese various ideas floated through 
the brain of Sir Everard, without, however, pro- 
ducing any determined conclusion. 

He examined the tree of his genealogy, which, 
emblazoned with .many an emblematic mark of 
honour and heroic achievement, hung upon the 
well-varnished wainscot of his hall. The nearest 
deseendants of Sir Hildebrand Waverley, failin 
those of his eldest son Wilfred, of whom Sir Eve 
and his brother were the only representatives, were, 
as thie honoured register informed him (and, in- 
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deed, as he himself well knew), the Waverleys o 
Highley Park, com. Hants; with whom the maip 
branch, or rather stock, of the house had renounced 
all connexion, since the great lawsuit in 1670. 

This degencrate scion had committed a farther 
offence against the head and source of their genti- 
lity, by the mtermarriage of their representative 
with Judith, heiress of Oliver Bradshawe, of High- 
ley Park, whose arms, the same with those of Brad- 
shawe the regicide, they had quartered with the 
ancient coat of Waverley. These offences, how- 
ever, had vanished from Sir Everard’s recollection 
in the heat of his resentment; and had Lawyer Clip- 
purse, for whom his groom was dispatched express, 
arrived but an hour earlier, he might have had the 
benefit of drawing a new settlement of the lordship 
and manor of Waverley-Ilonour, with all its depen- 
dencies. But an hour of coo) reflection is a great 
matter, when employed in weighing the coniparative 
evil of two measures, to neither of which we are in- 
ternally partial. Lawyer Clippurse found his patron 
involved in a deep study, which he was too respect 
ful to disturb, otherwise than by producing his pa- 
per and leathern ink-case, as prepared to minute 
his honour’s commands. Even this slight manceu- 
vre was embarrassing to Sir Everard, who felt it 
as a reproach to his indecision. He looked at the 
attorney with some desire to issue his fiat, when the 
sun, emerging from behind a cloud, poured at once 
its chequered light through the stained window of 
the gloomy cabinet in which they were seated. The 
Baronet’s eye, as he raised it to the splendour, fel] 
right upon the central scutcheon, impressed with 
the same device which his ancestor was said to have 
borne in the field of Hastings; three ermines pas- 
sant, argent, in a field azure, with its appropriate 
motto, sans tache. “ May our name rather perish,” 
exclaimed Sir Everard, “ than that ancient and loyal 
symbol should be blended with the dishonoured in- 
signia of a traitorous Roundhead!” 

All this was the effect of the glimpse of a sun- 
beam, just sufficient to light Lawyer Clippurse to 
mend his pen. The pen was mended in vain. The 
attorney was dismissed, with directions to hold him- 
self in readiness on the first summons. 

The apparition of Lawyer Clippurse at the Hall 
occasioned much speculaticn in that portion of the 
worid to which Waverlcy-Honour formed the centre. 
But the mov judicious politicians of this microcosm 
augured yet worse consequences to Richard Wa- 
verley from a movement which shortly followed his 
apostacy. This was no less than an excursion of the 
Baronet in his coach-and-six, with four attendants in 
rich liveries, to make a visit of some duration to a 
noble peer on the confines of the shire, of untainted 
descent, steady ‘Tory principles, and the happy father 
of six unmarned and accomplished daughters. 

Sir Everard’s reception in this family was, as it 
may be easily cunceived, sufficiently favourable; but 
of the 53x young ladies, his taste unfortunately deter- 
mined him in favour of Lady Emily, the youngest, 
who received nis attentions with an embarrasment 
which showed, at once, that she durst not decline 
them, and that they afforded her anything but plea- 
sure. 

Sir Everard could not but perceive something 
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pnewenmon in the restrained emotions which the 
young Indy testified at the advances he hazarded; 
but, assured by the prudent Countess that they were 
the natural effects of a retired education, the sacri- 
fice might have been completed, as doubtless has 
happened in many similar instances, had it not been 
for the courage of an elder sister, who revealed 
fo the wealthy suitor that Lady Emily’s affections 
were fixed upon a young soldier of fortune, a near 
relation of her own. Sir Everard manifested great 
ernotion on receiving this intelligence, which was 
confirmed to him, in a private interview, by the 
young lady herself, although under the most dread- 
ful apprehensions of her father’s indignation. 

Honour and generosity were hereditary attri- 
butes of the louse of Waverley. With a grace and 
delicacy worthy the hero of a romance, Sir Everard 
withdrew his claim to the hand of Lady Emily. He 
had even, before leaving Blandeville Castle, the 
address to extort from her father a consent to her 
union with the object of her choice. What argu- 
ments he used on this point cannot exactly be known, 
for Sir Everard was never supposed strong in the 
powers of persuasion; but the young officer, imme- 
diately after this transaction, rose in the army with 
a rapidity far surpassing the usual pace of unpa- 
tronised professional merit, although, to outward 
appearance, that was all he had to depend upon. 

The shock which Sir Everard encountered upon 
this occasion, although diminished by the conscious- 
ness of having acted virtuously and generously, had 
its effert upon his future life. His resolution of 
marnmage had been adopted in a fit of indignation ° 
the labour of eourtship did not quite suit the digni- 
fied indulence of his habits; he had but just escaped 
the risk of marrying a woman who could never love 
him, and his pride could not be greatly flattered by 
the vermination of his amour, even if his heart had 
not suffered, The result of the whole matter was 
his return to Waverley-Honour without any trans- 
fer of his affections, notwithstanding the sighs and 
languishments of the fair tell-tale, who had revealed, 
in mere sisterly affection, the secret of Lady Emily’s 
attachment, and in despite of the nods, winks, and 
inuendoes of the officious lady muther, and the grave 
euloziums which the Earl pronounced successively 
on the prudence, and gond sense, and adinirable 
dispositions, of his first, second, third, fourth, and 
fifth daughters. The memory of his unsuccessful 
amour was with Sir Everard, as with many more 
of his tenrper, at once shy, proud, sensitive, and 
indolent, a beacon against exposing himself to simi- 
lar mortification, pain, and fruitless exertion for the 
tine to come. He continued to live at Waverley- 
Honour in the style of an old English gentleman, 
of an ancient descent and opulent fortune. His 
sister, Miss Rachel Wavericy, presided at his table; 
and they became, by degrees, an old bachelor and 
an ancient maiden lady, the gentlest and kindest of 
the votaries of eclibacy. 

The vehemence of Sir Everard’s resentment 
against his brother was but short-lived; yet his dis- 
like to the Whig and the placeman, though unable 
to stimulate him to resume any active measures 
prejudicial to Richard’s interest in the succession 
to the family estate, continued to maintain the cold- 
ness between them. Richard knew enough of the 
world, and of his brother’s temper, to believe that 
by:any ill-considered or precipitate advances on his 
part, .he might turn passive dislike into a mere ac- 
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tive principle It was accident, therefore, which at 
length oceasioned a renewal of their intercourse, 
Richard had married a young woman of rank, by 
whose family interest and private fortune he hoped 
to advance his career. In her right, he became 
possessor of a manor of some value, at the distance 
of a few miles from Waverley-Honour. 

Little Edward, the hero of our tale, then in his 
fifth year, was their only child. It chanced that 
the infant with his maid had strayed one morning 
to a mile’s distance from the avenue of Brere-wood 
Lodge, his father’s seat. Their attention was at- 
tracted by a carriage drawn by six stately long- 
tniled black horses, and with as much carving and 
gilding as would have done honour to my lord 
mayor’s. It was waiting for the owner, who was 
at a little distance inspecting the progress of a half- 
built farm-house. I know not whether the boy’s 
nurse had been a Welsh or a Seatech-woman, or in 
what manner he associated a shield emblazoned 
with three ermines with the idea of personal pro- 
perty, but he no sooner beheld this family emblem, 
thaa he stoutly determined on vindicating his right 
to the splendid vehicle on which it was displayed. 
The Baronet arrived while the boy’s maid was in 
vain endeavouring to make him desist from his 
determination to appropriate the gilded eoach and 
six. The rencontre was at a happy moment for 
Edward, as his uncle had been just eyeing wist- 
fully, with something of a feeling like envy, the 
chubby boys of the stout yeoman whose mansion 
was building by his direction. Im the round-faced 
rosy cherub before him, bearing his eye and his 
name, and vindicating a hereditary title to his fa- 
mily, affection, and patronage, by means of a tie 
which Sir Everard held as sacred as either Garter 
or Blue-mantle, Providence seemed to have granted 
to him the very object best caleulated to fill up the 
void in his hopes and affections. Sir Everard re- 
turned to Waverley-Hall upen a led horse, which 
was kept in readiness for him, while the child and 
his attendant were sent home in the carriage to 
Brere-wood Lodge, with such a message as opened 
to Richard Waverley a door of reconciliation with 
his elder brother. 

Their intercourse, however, though thus renewed, 
continued to be rather formal and civil, than par- 
taking of brotherly cordiality; yet it was sufficient 
to the wishes of both parties. Sir Everard obtained, 
in the frequent society of his little nephew, some- 
thing on which his hereditary pride might found 
the anticipated pleasnre of a continuation of his 
lineage, and where his kind and gentle affections 
could at the same time fully exercise themselves. 
For Riehard Waverley, he beheld im the growing at- 
tachment between the uncle and nephew the means 
of securing his son’s, if not his own, succession to 
the hereditary estate, which he felt would be rather 
endangered than promoted by any attempt on his 
own part towards a closer intimacy with a man of 
Sir Evorard’s habits and opinions. 

Thus, by a sort of tacit compromise, little Ed- 
ward was permitted to pass the greater part of the 
year at the Hall, and appeared to stand in the same 
intimate relation to both families, although their 
mutual intereourse was otherwise limited to formal 
messages, and more formal visits. The education 
of the youth was regulated alternately by the taste 
and opinions of his uncle and of his father. Dut 
more of this in a subsequent chapter. 
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logy, upon the difference of idiom, the beauty vu! 
felicitous expression, or the artificial combinations 
of syntax. 1] can read and understand a Latin 
author,” said young Edward, with the seif-confi- 
dence and rash reasoning of fifteen, “ and Scaliger 
or Bentley could not do much more.” Alas! while 
he was thus permitted to read only for the grati- 
fication of his amusement, he foresaw not that he 
was losing for ever the opportunity of acquirin: 
habits of firm and assiduous application, of gaining 
the art of controlling, directing, and concentrating 
the powers of his mind for earnest investigation, — 
an art far more essential than even that intimate 
acquaintance with classical learning which is the 
primary object of study. 

I am aware I may be here reminded of the ne- 
cessity of rendering instruction agrecable to youth, 
and of Tasso’s infusion of honey into the medicine 
prepared for a child; but an age in which children 
are taught the driest doctrines by the insinuating 
method of instructive games, has little reason to 
dread the consequences of study being rendered tor 
serious or severe. The history of England is now 
reduced to a game at cards,—the problems of ma- 
thematics to puzzles and riddles,—and the doctrines 
of arithmetic may, we are assured, be sufficiently 
acquired, by spending a few hours a-week at a new 
and complicated edition of the Royal Game of the 
Goose. There wants but one step further, and the 
Creed and Ten Commandents may be taught in the 
lost his fellowship for declining to take the oaths | same manner, without the necessity of the grave 
at the accession of George I., was not only an ex- | face, deliberate tone of recital, and devout attention, 
cellent classical scholar, but reasonably skilled in | hitherto exacted from the well-governed childhood 
science, and master of most modern languages. He | of this realm. It may, in the meantime, be subject 
was, however, old and indulgent, and the recurring | of serious consideration, whether those who are 
interregnum, during which Edward was entirely | sccustomed only to arquire instruction through the 
freed from his discipline, occasioned such a relaxa- | tnedium of amusement, may not be brought to reject 
tion of authority, that the youth was permitted, in | that which approaches under the aspect of study ; 
a great measure, to learn as he pleased, what he ; whether thuse who learn history by the cards, may 
pleased, and when he pleased. This slackness of | not be led to prefer the means to the end ; and whe- 
rule might have been ruinous to a boy of slow un- | ther, were we to tcach religion in the way of sport, 
derstanding, who, feeling labour in the acquisition | our pupils may not thereby be gradually induced to 
of knowledge, would have altogether neglected it, | make sport of their religion. To our young hero, who 
save for the command of a task-master; and it | was permitted to seek his instruction only accord- 
might have proved equally dangerous to a youth | ing to the bent of his own mind, and who, of con- 
whose animal spirits were more powerful than his | sequence, only sought it so long as it afforded him 
imagination or his feelings, and whom the irre- | amusement, the indulgence of his tutors was at- 
sistible influence of Alma would have engaged in | tended with evil consequences, which long continued 
field-sports from morning till night. But the cha- | to influence his character, happiness, and utility. 
racter of Edward Waverley was remote from either Edward’s power of imagination and love of litera- 


CHAPTER III. 
Education. 


Swe education of our hero, Edward Waverley, 
was of a nature somewhat desultory. In infancy, 
his health suffered, or was supposed to suffer (which 
{s quite the same thing), by the air of London. As 
soon, therefore, as official duties, attendance on Par- 
liament, or the prosecution of any of his plans of 
interest or ambition, called his father to town, which 
was his usual residence for eight months in the 
year, Edward was transferred to Waverley-Honour, 
and experienced a total change of instructors and 
of lessons, as well as of residence. This might have 
been remedied, had his father placed him under 
the superintendence of a perinancnt tutor. But he 
considered that one of his choosing would probably 
have been unacceptable at Waverley-llonour, and 
that such a selection as Sir Everard might have 
made, were the matter left to him, would have bur- 
dened him with a disagreeable inmate, if not a po- 
litical spy, in his family. He therefore prevailed 
upon his private secretary, a young man of taste 
and accomplishments, to bestow an hour or two on 
Edward’s education while at Brere-wood Lodge, 
and left his uncle answerable for his improvement 
in literature while an inmate at the Hall. 

This was in some degree respectably provided 
for. Sir Everard’s chaplain, an Oxonian, who had 
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of these. His powers of apprehension were so un- | ture, although the former was vivid, and the latter 
commonly quick, as almost to resemble intuition, | ardent, were so far from affording a remedy to this 
and the chief care of his preceptor was to prevent | peculiar evil, that they rather inflamed and increased 
him, as a sportsman would phrase it, from over- | its violence. The library at Waverley-Honour, a 
running his game, that is, from acquiring his know- | large Gothic room, with double arches .nd a gallery, 
ledge in a slight, flimsy, and inadequate manner. | contained such a miscellaneous and extensive col- 
And here the instructor had to combat another | lection of volumes as had been assembled together, 
propensity too often united with brilliancy of fancy | during the course of two hundred years, by a family 
and vivacity of talent, —that indolence, namely, of | which had been always wealthy, and inclined, of 
disposition, which can only be stirred by some | course, a8 a mark of splendour, to furnish their 
strong motive of gratification, and which renounces | shelves with the current literature of the day, with- 
study as s00n as curiosity is gratified, the pleasure | out much scrutiny, or nicety of discrimination. 
ef conquering the first difficulties exhausted, and | Throughout this ample realm Edward was pernit- 
the novelty of pursuit at an end. Edward would | ted to roam at large. His tutor had his own stu- 
ehrow himself with spirit upon any classical author | dies; and church politics and controversial divinity, 
of which his preceptor proposed the perusal, make | together with a love of learned ease, though they 
himself master of the style so far as to understand | did not withdraw his attention at stated times from 
the story, and, if that pleased or interested him, he | the progress of his patron’s presumptive heir, in- 
Enished the volume. But it was in vain to attempt | duced him readily to grasp at any apology fur not 
fixing his attention on critical distinctions of philo- | extending a strict and regulated survey towards 
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hie general studies. Sir Everard had never been 
hignself a student, and, like his sister Miss Rachel 
Waverley, he held the common doctrine, that idle- 
nees is incompatible with reading of any kind, and 
that the mere tracing the aiphabetical characters 
with the eye is in itself a useful and meritorious task, 
without scrupulously considering what ideas or doc- 
trines they may happen toconvey. With a desire of 
emusement, therefore, which better ciscipline might 
soon have converted: into a thirst for knowledge, 
young Waverley drove through the sea of books, 
like a vessel without a pilot or a rudder. Nothing 
perhaps increases by indulgence more than a de- 
sultory habit of reading, especially under such op- 
portunities of gratifying it. I believe one reason 
why such numerous instances of erudition occur 
armong the lower ranks is, that, with the sxme powers 
of mind, the poor student is limited to a narruw 
circle for indulging his passion for books, and must 
necessarily make himself master of the few he pus- 
sesses ere he can acquire more. Edward, on the 
contrary, like the epicure who only deigned to take , 
a single morsel from the sunny side of a peach, read 
no volume a moment after it ceased to excite his 
curiosity or interest; and it necessarily happened, 
that the habit of secking only this sort of gratifica- | 
tion rendered it daily more difficult of attainment, | 
till the passion for reading, like other strong appe- | 
tites, produced by indulgence a sort of satiety. 

Ere he attained this indifference, however, he had 
read, and stored in a memory of uncommon tena- 
city, much curious, though ill-arranged and miscel- | 
laneous information. 
master of Shakspeare and Milton, of our earlier dra- 
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to man, and qualifies hirn to support and adorn as 


elevated situntion in society. 

The occasional attention of his parents mi 
indeed have been of service, to prevent the dism- 
pation of mind incidental to such a desultory course 
of reading. But his mother died in the seventh year 
after the reconciliation between the brothers, and 
Richard Waverley himself, who, after this event, 
resided more constantly in London, was too much 
interested in his own plans of wealth and ambition, 
to notice more respecting Edward, than that he was 
of a very bookish turn, and probably destined to be 
a bishop. If he could have discovered and analyzed 
lis sor’s waking dreams, he would have formed a 
very different conclusion. 





CHAPTER IV. 
Castle- Building. 


I nave already hinted, that the dainty, squeam- 
ish, and fastidious taste acquired by a surfeit of idle 
reading, had not only rendered our hero unfit for 
serious and sober study, but had even disgusted him 
in some degree with that in which he had hitherto 
indulged. 

He was in his sixtcenth year, when his habita of 
abstraction and love of solitude became so much 
marked, as to excite Sir Everard’s affectionate ap- 
prehension. He tried to counterbalance these pro. 
pensities, by engaging his nephew in field-sporta, 


In English literature he was | which hac been the chief pleasure of his own youth« 


ful days. But although Edward eagerly carried the 


matic authors, of many picturesque and interesting | gun for one season, yet when practice had given him 
passages from our old historical chronicles, and was ; some daxterity, the pastime ceased to afford him 


particularly well acquainted with Spenser, Drayton, 
and other poets who have exercised themselves on 


amuseraent. 
In the succeeding spring, the perusal of old Isaac 


romantic fiction, of all themes the most fascinating | Walton’s fascinating volume determined Edward 


to a youthful imagination, before the passions have 


roused themselves, and demand poetry of a wore | 


sentimental description. In this respect his ac- 
quaintance with Italian opened him yet a wider 
range. He had perused the numerous romantic | 
poems, whi h, from the days of Pulci, have been , 
a favourite exercise of the wits of Italy, and had 

sought gratification in the numerous collections of 

noreile, which were brought forth by the genius of 

that elegant though luxurious nation, in emulation | 
of the Decameron. In classical literature, Waver- : 
ley had made the usual progress, and read the usual | 
authors; and the French had afforded him an almost 
exhaustless collection of memoirs, scarcely more 
faithful than romances, and of romances 50 well 
written as hardly to be distinguished from memoirs, 
The splendid pages of Froissart, with his heart- 


stirring and eye-dazzling descriptions of waz and of | 





to become “a brother of the angle.” But of all 
diversions which ingenuity ever devised for the 
relief of idleness, fishing is the worst qualified to 
amuse a man who is at once indolent and impatient; 
and our hero’s rod was speedily flung aside. Society 
and example, which, more than any other motives, 
master and sway the natural bent of our passions, 
might have had their usual effect upon the youthful 
visionary. But the neighbourhood was thinly in- 
habited, and the home-bred young squires whom it 
afforded, were not of a class fit to form Edward’s 
usual companions, far less to excite him to emulation 
in the practice of those pastimes which composed the 
serious business of their lives. 

There were a few other youths of better educa- 
tion, and a more liberal character; but from their 
society also our hero was in sume degree excluded. 
Sir Everard had, upon the death of Queen Anne, 


tournaments, were among his chief favourites; and | resigned his seat in Parliament, and, as his age 


from those of Brantome and de la Noue he learned 
to compare the wild and loose yet superstitious cha- 
racter of the nobles of the League, with the stern, 
rigid, and sometimes turbulent disposition of the 
Huguenot party. The Spanish: had contributed 
to his stock of chivalrous and romantic lore. The 
earlier literature of the northern nations did not 
escape the study of one who read rather to awaken 


the imagination than to benefit the understanding, | 
And yet, knowing much that is known but to few, | 
Edward Waverley might justly be considered as | 
uorant since he knew little of what adds dignity | 
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increased and the number of his contemporaries 
diminished, had gradually withdrawn himself from 
society; so that when, upon any particular occasion, 
Edward mingled with accomplished and well-edu- 
cated young men of his own rank and expectations, 
he felt an inferiority in their company, not so much 
from deficiency of information, as from the want of 
the skill to command and to arrange that which he 
possessed. A deep and increasing sensibility added 
to this dislike of society. The idea of having con- 
mitted the slightest solecism in politeness, whether 


real or imaginary, was agony to aim; for perhny< 
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even guilt itself does not impose upon some minds 
80 keen a sbnse of shame and-remorse, ase modest, 
seusitive, and inexperienced youth feels from the 
censeiousness of having neglected etiquette, or ex- 
cited. relicule. Where we are not at ease, we cannot 
be happy; and therefore it is not surprising, that 
Bdward Waverley supposed that he disliked and 
was unfitted for society, merely because he had not 
yet acquired the habit of living in it with ease and 
camfort, and of reciprocally giving and receiving 


The hours he spent with his uncle and aunt were 
exhausted in listening to the oft-repeated tale of 
narrative old age. Yet even there his imagination, 
the predominant faculty of his mind, was frequently 
excited. Family tradition and genealogical his- 
tory, upon which much of Sir Everard’s discourse 
turned, is the very reverse of amber, which, itself 
a valuable substance, usually includes flies, straws, 
and other trifles; whereas these studics, being them- 
selves very insignificant and trifling, do nevertheless 
tuate a great deal of what is rare and 
valuable in ancient manners, and to record many 
curious and minute facts, which could have been 
preserved and conveyed through no other medium. 
If, therefore, Edward Waverley yawned at times 


over the dry deduction of his line of ancestors, with 


— 


their various intermarriages, and inwardly depre- 
‘cated the remorseless and protracted accuracy with 
which the worthy Sir Everard rehearsed the various 


1 degrees of propinquity between the house of Waver- 


dey-Honour and the doughty barons, knights, and 
squires, to whom they stood allied ; if (notwithstand- 
ing his obligations to the three ermines passant) he 
sometimes cursed in his heart the jargon of herald- 
ry, its griffins, its moldwaprps, its wyverns, and its 
dragous, with all the bitterness of Hotspur himself, 
there were moments when these communications 
interested his fancy and rewarded his attention. 
The deeds of Wilibert of Waverley in the Holy 
Land, his long absence and perilous adventures, his 
supposed death, and his return in the evening when 
the betrothed of his heart had wedded the hero who 
had protected her from insult and oppression during 
his absence; the generosity with which the Crusader 
relinquished his claims, and sought in a neighbour- 
ing cloister that peace which passeth not away ;1— 
to these and similar tales he would hearken till his 
heart glowed and his eye glistened. Nor was he 
less affected, when his aunt, Mrs Rachel, narrated 
the sufferings and fortitude of Lady Alice Waverley 
during the Great Civil War. The benevolent fea- 
tures of the venerable spinster kindled into more 
majestic expression, as she told how Charles had, 
after the field of Worcester, found a day’s refuge 
at Waverley-Honour, and how, when a troop of ca- 
valry were approaching to search the mansion, Lady 
Alice dismissed her youngest son with a handful of 
domestics, charging them to make good with their 
lives an hour’s diversion, that the king might have 
that space for escape. “ And, God heip her,” would 
Mrs Rachel continue, fixing her eyes upon the he- 
reine’s portrait as she spoke, “ full dearly did she 
ase the safety of her prince with the life of her 
ng child. They brought him here a prisoner, 
' ly wounded; and you may trace the drops of 
his bleod from the great hall door along the little 
, galley, and up to the saloon, where they laid him 





down to die at his mother’s feet. But there wae cam- 
fort exchanged between them; for he knew, from 
the glance of hie mother’s eye, that the of 
his desperate defence was:attamed. Ah! I remem- 
ber,” she continued, “ I remember well to have-seen 
one that knew and loved him. Miss Lucy'St Aubin 
lived and died a maid for his sake, though one of the 
most beautiful and wealthy matches in this country; 
all the world ran after her, but she wore widow's 
mourning all her life for poor William, for they 
were betrothed though not married, and died‘in——~- 
I cannot think of the date; but I remember, in the 
November of that very year, when she found her 
self sinking, she desired to be brought to Waverley- 
Honour once more, and visited all the places where 
she had been with my grand-uncle, and caused the 
carpets to be raised that she might trace the im- 
pression of his blood, and if tears could have washed 
it out, it had not been there now; for there was not 
a dry eye in the house. You would have thought, 
Edward, that the very trees mourned for her, for 
their leaves dropt around her without a gust of 
wind ; and, indeed, she looked like one that would 
never see them green again.” 

From such legends our hero would steal away to 
indulge the fancies they excited. In the corner of 
the large and sombre library, with no other light 
than was afforded by the decaying brands on its 
ponderous and ample hearth, he would exercise for 
hours that internal sorcery, by which past or ima- 
ginary events are presented in action, as it were, to 
the eye of the muser. Then arose in bee Hae fair 
array the splendour of the bridal feast at Waverley- 
Castle; the tall and emaciated form of its real lord, 
as he stood in his pilgrim’s weeds, an unnoticed 
spectator of the festivities of his supposed heir and 
intended bride ; the electrical shock occasioned by 
the discovery; the springing of the vassals to arms ; 
the astonishment of the bridegroom; the terror and 
confusion of the bride; the agony with which Wili- 
bert observed, that her heart as well as consent was 
in these nuptials; the air of dignity, yet of deep 
feeling with which he flung down the half-drawn 
sword, and turned away for ever from the house of 
his ancestors. Then would he change the seene, and 
fancy would at his wish represent Aunt Rachel’s 
tragedy. He saw the Lady Waverley seated in her 
bower, her ear strained to every sound, her heart 
throbbing with double agony, now listening to the 
decaying echo of the hoofs of the king’s horse, and 
when that had died away, hearing in every breeze 
that shook the trees of the park, the noise cf the 
remote skirmish. A distant sound is heard like the 
rushing of a swoln stream ; it comes nearer, and 
Edward can plainly distinguish the" galloping of 
horses, the cries and shouts of men, with stragglin 
pistol-shots between, rolling forwards to the hall. 
The lady starts up—a terrified menial rushes in— 
but why pursue such a description ? 

As living in this ideal world became daily more 
delectable to our hero, interruption was disagree- 
able in proportion. The extensive domain that sur- 
rounded the Hall, which, far exceeding the dimen. 
sions of a park, was usually termed Waverley-Chase, 
had originally been forest ground, and still, though 
broken by extensive glades, in which the young deer 
were sporting, retained its pristine and savage cha- 
racter. It was traversed by broad avenues, in many 

grown up with brash-wood, where the 
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stag coursed with grey hounds, or to gain 
en. at him with the a In one spot, 
distinguished by a moss-grown ic monument, 
which retained the name of Queen’s Standing, _li- 
zabeth he. self’ was said have pierced seven bucks 
with lrer own arrows. This was a very favourite 
haunt of Waverley. At other times, with his gun 
and‘his spaniel, which served as an apology to otlrers, 
and with a book in his pocket, which perhaps served 
as an apology to hinrself, he used to pursue one of 
these long avenues, which, after an ascending sweep 
of four miles, gradually narrowed into a rude and 
contracted path through the cliffy and woody pass 
called Mirkwood Dingle, and opened suddenly upon 
a deep, dark, and small lake, named, from the same 
cause, Mirkwood-Mere. There stood, in former 
times, a solitary tower upon a rock almost sur- 
rounded by the water, which had acquired the name 
of the Strength of Waverley, because, in perilous 
times, it had often been the refuge of the family. 
There, in the wars of York and Lancaster, the last 
adherents of the Red Rose who dared to maimtain her 
cause, carried on a harassing and predatory warfare, 
till the stronghold was reduced by the celebrated 
Richard of Gloucester. Here, too, a party of ca- 
valiers long maintaincd themselves under Nigel 
Waverley, elder brother of that William whose fate 
Aunt Rachel commemorated. Through these scenes 
it was that Edward loved to “ chew the cud of sweet 
and bitter fancy,” and, like a child among his toys, 
culled and arranged, from the splendid yet useless 
imagery and emblems with which his imagination 
was stored, visions as brilliant and as fading as those 
of an evening sky. The effect of this indulgence 
apon his temper and character will appear in the 
aext chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Choice of a Profession. 


From the minuteness with which I have traced 
Waverley’s pursuits, and the bias which these un- 
avoidably communicated to his imagination, the 
geader my perhaps anticipate, in the following tale, 
an imitation of the romance of Cervantes. But he 
will do my prudence injustice in the supposition. 
My intention is not to follow the steps of that ini- 
mitable author, in describing such total perversion 
of intellect as misconstrues the objects actually 
presented to the senses, but that more common 
aberration from sound judgment, which apprelends 
‘occurrences igdeed in their reality, but communi- 
cates to them a tincture of its own romantic tone 
‘and colouring. So far was Edward Waverley from 
expecting general sympathy with his own feelings, 
or concludnry that the present state of things was 
calculated to exhibit the reality of those visions in 
which he loved to indulge, that he dreaded nothing 
More than the detection of such sentiments as were 
dictated by his musings. He neither had nor wished 
to have a confident, with whom to communicate his 
feveries ; and so sensible was he of the ridicule at- 
tached to them, that, had he been to choose between 
any punishment short of ignominy, and the necessity 
raf" giving a cold and eomposed account of the ideal 
world in which he lived the better part of his days, 
I think he would not have hesitated to prefer the 
Gomer infliction. This secrecy became doubly pre 
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cious, as he felt in advancmg hte tne influence os 
the awakening passions. Female forms of exquisite 
grace and beauty began to mingle in his mental ad- 
ventures; nor was he long without looking abroad 
to compare the creatures of his own imaginatiov 
with the females of actual life. 

The list of the beauties who displayed their heb- 
domadal finery at the parish church of Waverley 
was neither numerous nor select. By far the most 
passable was Miss Sissly, or, as she rather chose to 
be called, Miss Cecilia Stubbs, daughter of Squire 
Stubbs at the Grange. I know not whether it was 
by the “ merest accident in the world,” a phrase 
which, from female lips, does not always exclude 
malice prepense, or whether it was from a conformity 
of taste, that Miss Cecilia more than once crossed 
Edward in his favourite walks through Waverley- 
Chase. We had not as yet assumed courage to ac- 
cost her on these occasions; but the meeting was 
not without its effect. A romantic lover is a strange 
idolater, who sometimes cares not out of what log 
he frames the object of his adoration ; at least, it 
nature has given that object any passable proportion 
of personal charms, he can easily play the Jeweller 
and Dervise in the Oriental tale, and supply her 
richly, out of the stores of his own imnagination, with 
supernatural beauty, and all the properties of intcl- 
lectual wealth. 

But ere the charms of Miss Cecilia Stubbs had 
erected her into a positive goddess, or elevated her 
at least to a level with the saint her namesake, Mrs 
Raehel Waverley gained some intimation which 
determined her to prevent the approaching apo- 
theosis. Even the most simple and unsuspicious of 
the female sex have (God bless them !) an instinc- 
tive sharpness of perception in such matters, which 
sometimes goes the length of observing partiali- 
ties that never existed, but rarely misses to detect 
such as pass actually under their observation. Mrs 
Rachel applied herself with great prudence, not to 
combat, but to elude, the approaching danger, and 
suggested to her brother the necessity that the heir 
of his house should see something more of the world 
than was consistent with constant residence at Wa- 
verley-Honour. 

Sir Everard would not at first listen to a proposal 
which went to separate his nephew from him. Ed 
ward was a little bookish, he admitted; but youth, 
he had always heard, was the season for pare 
and, no doubt, when his rage for letters was abated, 
and his head fully stoeked with knowledge, his ne- 
phew would take to field sports and country busi- 
ness. He had often, he said, himself regretted that 
he had not spent some time in study during his 
— he would neither have shot nor hunted with 
ess skill, and he might have made the roof of St 
Stephen’s echo to longer orations than were com- 
prised in those zealous Noes, with which, when a 
member of the House during Godolphin’s adminis- 
tration, he encountered every measure of govern- 
ment, 

Aunt Rachel’s anxiety, however, lent her addrese 
to carry her point. Every representative of their 
house had vimted foreign parts, or served his coun- 
try in the army, before he settled for life at Waver- 
ley-Ionour, and she appealed for the truth of her 
assertion.to the genealugical beware: an authority 
whieh Sir Everard was never wn to contre 





1 Bee Hoppner’s tale of The Seven Lovevts 
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dict. In short, a proposal was made to Mr Richard 
Waverley, that his son should travel, under the 
direction of his present tutor, Mr Pembroke, with 
a suitable allowance from the Baronet’s liberality. 
The father himself saw no objection to this over- 
ture; but upon mentioning it casually at the table 
of the Minister, the great man looked grave. The 
reason was explained in private. The unhappy 
turn of Sir Everard’s politics, the Minister observed, 
was such as would render it highly improper that a 
young gentleman of such hopeful prospects should 
travel on the Continent with a tutor doubtless of his 
uncle’s choosing, and directing his course by his 
instructions. What might Mr Edward Waverley’s 
society be at Paris, what at Rome, where all man- 
ner of snares were spread by the Pretender and his 
sons—these were points for Mr Waverley to con- 
sider. This he could himself say, that he knew 
his Majesty had such a just sense of Mr Richard 
Waverley’s merits, that if his son adopted the army 
for a few years, a troop, he believed, might be rec- 
koned upon in one of the dragoon regiments lately 
returned from Flanders. 

A hint thus conveyed and enforced was not to be 
neglected with impunity; and Richard Waverley, 
though with great dread of shocking his brother’s 
prejudices, deemed he could not avoid accepting 
the commission thus offered him for his son. The 
truth is, he calculated much, and justly, upon Sir 
Everard’s fondness for Edward, which made him 
unlikely to resent any step that he might take in 
due submission to parental authority. Two letters 
announced this determination to the Baronet and 
his nephew. The latter barely communicated the 
fact, and pointed out the necessary preparation for 
joining his regiment. To his brother, Richard was 
more diffuse and circuitous. He coincided with 
him, in the most flattering manner, in the propriety 
of his son’s seeing a little more of the world, and 
was even humble in expressions of gratitude for 
his proposed assistance; was, however, deeply con- 
cerned that it was now, unfortunately, not in Ed- 
ward’s power exactly to comply with the plan which 
had been chalked out by his best friend and bene- 
factor. He himself had thought with pain on the 
boy’s inactivity, at an age when all his ancestors had 
borne arms; even Royalty itself had deigned to 
inquire whether young Waverley was not now in 
¢landers, at an age when his grandfather was al- 
ready bleeding for his king in the Great Civil War. 
This was accompanied by an offer of a troop of horse. 
What could he do? There was no time to consult 
his brother’s inclinations, even if he could have 
conceived there might be objections on his part to 
his nephew’s following the glorious carreer of his 
predecessors. And, in short, that Edward was now 
(the intermediate steps of cornet and lieutenant 
being overleapt with great agility) Captain Waver- 
ley, of Gardiner’s regiment of dragoons, which he 
must join in their quarters at Dundee in Scotland, 
in the course of a month. 

Sir Everard Waverley received this intimation 
with a mixture of feelings. At the period of the 
Hanoverian succession he had withdrawn from par- 
Hament, and his conduct, in the memorable year 
1715, had not been altogether unsuspected. There 
were reports of private musters of tenants and 
horses in Waverley-Chase by moonlight, and of 
cases of carbines and pistols purchased in Holland, 
and addressed to the Baronet, but intercepted by 
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tne vigilance of a riding officer of the excise, who 
was afterwards tossed in a blanket on a moonless 
night, by an association of stout yeomen, for his 
officiousness, Nay, it was even said, that at the 
arrest of Sir William Wyndham, the leader of the 
Tory party, a letter from Sir Everard was found in 
the pocket of his night-gown. But there was no 
overt act which an attainder could be founded on, 
and Government, contented with suppressing the 
insurrection of 1715, felt it neither pradent por safe 
to push their vengeance farther than against those 
unfortunate gentlemen who actually took up arms. 
Nor did Sir Everard’s apprehensions of personal 
consequences seem to correspond with the reports 
spread among his Whig neighbours. It was well 
known that he had supplied with money severai of 
the distressed Northumbrians and Scotchmen, who, 
after being made prisoners at Preston in Lancashire, 
were imprisoned in Newgate and the Marshalsca, 
and it was his solicitor and ordinary counsel who 
conducted the defence of some of these unfortunate 
gentlemen at their trial. It was generally supposed, 
however, that, had ministers possessed any real 
proof of Sir Everard’s accession to the rebellion, he 
either would not have ventured thus to brave the 
existing government, or at least would not have done 
so with impunity. The feelings which then dictated 
his proceedings, were those of a young man, and at 
an agitating period. Since that time Sir Everard’s 
jacobitism had been gradually decaying, like a fire 
which burns out for want of fuel. His Tory and 
High-church principles were kept up by some oc- 
casional exercise at elections and quarter-sessions; 
but those respecting hercditary right were fallen 
intoasort of abeyance. Yet it jarred severely upon 
his feclings, that his nephew should go into the army 
under the Brunswick dynasty; and the more so, 
as, independent of his high and conscientious ideas 
of paternal authority, it was impossible, or at least 
hichly imprudent, to interfere authoritatively to pre- 
vent it. This suppressed vexation gave rise to many 
poohs and pshaws, which were placed to the account 
of an incipient fit of gout, until, having sent for the 
Army List, the worthy Baronet consoled himself 
with reckoning the descendants of the houses of 
genuine loyalty, Mordaunts, Granvilles, and Stan- 
leys, whose names were to be found in that military 
record; and, calling up all his feelings of family 
grandeur and warlike glory, he concluded, with logie 
something like Falstaff’s, that when war was at hand, 
although it were shame to be on any side but one, 
it were worse shame to be idle than to be on the 
worst side, though blacker than usurpation could 
make it. As for Aunt Rachel, her scheme had not 
exactly terminated according to her wishes, but she 
was under the necessity of submitting to circum- 
stances; and her mortification was diverted by the 
employment she found in fitting out her nephew for 
the campaign, and greatly consoled by the prospect 
of beholding him blaze in complete uniform. 
Edward Waverley himself received with animated 
and undefined surprise this most unexpected intel- 
ligence. It was, as a fine old poem expresses it, 
“like a fire to heather set,” that covers a solitary 
hill with smoke, and illumines it at the same time 
with dusky fire. His tutor, or, I should say, Mr 
Pembroke, for he scarce assumed the name of tutor, 
picked up about Edward’s room some fragments of 
irregular verse, which he appeared to have com 
posed under the influence of the agitating feeling: 
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occasioned by this sudden page being turned up to 
him in the book of life. The doctor, who was a 
believer in all poetry which was composed by his 
friends, and written out in fair straight lines, with 
a capital at the beginning of each, communicated this 
treasure to Aunt Rachel, who, with her spectacles 
dimmed with tears, transferred them to her com- 
mon-place book, among choice receipts for cookery 
and medicine, favourite texts, and portions from 
High-chureh divines, and a few songs, amatory and 
jacobitical, which she had caroll’d in her younger 
days, from whence her nephew’s poetical tentamina 
were extracted, when the volume itself, with other 
authentic records of the Waverley family, were 
exposed to the inspection of the unworthy editor of 
this memorable history. If they afford the reader no 
higher amusement, they will serve, at least, better 
than narrative of any kind, to acquaint him with the 
wild and irregular spirit of our hero :— 
Late, when the Autumn evening fell 
On Mirkwood-Mere's romantic dell, 
The lake return’d, in chasten’d gleam, 
The purple cloud, the golden beam: 
Reflected in the crystal pool, 
Headland and bank lay fair and cool ; 
The weather-tinted rock and tower, 
Each cECORINE trees each fairy tlower, 
So true, so soft, the mirror gave, 
As if there lay beneath the wave, 
Secure from trouble, toil, and care, 
A world than earthly world more fair. 
But distant winds began to wake, 
And roused the Genius of the Lahe! 
He heard the groaning of the oak, 
And donn’d at once his sable cloak, 
As warrior, at the battle-cry, 
Invests him with his panoply: 
Then as the whirlwind nearer press’d, 
He ‘gan to shake his foamy crest 
O’er furrow'd brow and blacken'd cheek, 
And bade his surge in thunder speak. 
In wild and broken eddies whirl’d 
Flitted that fond ideal world, 
And, to the shore in tumult tost, 
The realms of fairy bliss were lost. 
Yet, with a stern delight and strange, 
I saw the spirit-stirring change. 
As warr'd the wind with wave and wood, 
Upon the ruin’d tower I stood, 
And felt my heart more strongly bound, 
Responsive to the lofty sound, 
While, joying in the mighty roar, 
I mourn’d that tranquil scene no more. 
So, on the idle dreams of youth, 
Breaks the loud trumpet-call of truth, 
Bids each fair vision pass away, 
Like landscape on the lake that lay, 
As fair, as flitting, and as frail, , 
As that which fied the Autumn gale — 
¥or ever dead to fancy’s eye 
Be each gay form that glided by, 
While dreams of love and lady’s charm 
Give place to honour and to arms! 


In sober prose, as perhaps these verses intimate 
less decidedjy, the transient idea of Miss Cecilia 
Stubbs passed from Captain Waverley’s heart amid 
the turmoil which his new destinies excited. She 
appeared, indeed, in full splendour in her father’s 
pew upon the Sunday when he attended service for 
the last time at the old parish church, upon which 
occasion, at the request of his uncle and Aunt Ra- 
chel, he was induced (nothing loth, if the truth must 
be told) to present himself in full uniform. 

There is no better antidote against entertaiing 
too high an opinion of others, than having an excel- 
lent one of ourselves at the very same time. Miss 
Stubbs had indeed summoned up every assistance 
which art could afford to beauty; but, alas! hoop, 
patches, frizzled locks, and a new mantua of genuine 


1 These Introductory Chapters have been a good deal 
ensured as tedious and unnecessary. Yet there are cir- 











French silk, were lost upon a young officer of dr& 
ns, whowore, for the first time, his gold-laced hat 
jack-boots, and broadsword. I know not whether 
like the champion of an old ballad, 
His heart was all on honour bent, 
He could not stoop to love, 
No lady in the land had power 
Ilis frozen heart to move; 
or whether the deep and flaming bars of embroi 
dered gold, which now fenced his breast, defied the 
artillery of Cecilia’s eyes; but every arrow was 
launched at him in vain. 
Yet did I mark where Cupid's shaft did light; 
It lighted not on little western flower, 


But on bold yeoman, flower of all the west, 
Hight Jonas Culberttield, the steward’s son. 


Craving pardon for my heroics (which I am un 
able in certain cases to resist giving way to), it is 
a melancholy fact, that my history must here take 
leave of the fair Cecilia, who, like many a daughter 
of Eve, after the departure of Edward, and the 
dissipation of certain idle visions which she had 
adopted, quietly contented herself with a pis-aller, 
and gave her hand, at the distance of six months 
to the aforesaid Jonas, son of the Baronet’s steward, 
and heir (no unfertile prospect) to a steward’s for- 
tune; besides the snug probability of succeeding 
to his father’s office. All these advantages moved 
Squire Stubbs, as much as the ruddy brow and 
manly form of the suitor influenced his daughter 
to abate somewhat in the article of their gentyy, 
and so the match was concluded. None seemed 
more gratified than Aunt Rachel, who had hitherto 
looked rather askance upon the presumptuous dam- 
sel (as much so, peradventure, as her nature would 
permit), but who, on the first appearance of the 
new-married patr at church, honoured the bride 
with a smile and a profound courtesy, in presence 
of the rector, the curate, the clerk, and the whole 
congregation of the united parishes of Waverley 
cum Beverlcy. 

I beg pardon, once and for all, of those readers 
who take up novels merely for amusement, for 
plaguing them so long with old-fashioned politics, 
and Whig and Tory, and Hanoverians and Jaco- 
bites. The truth is, I cannot promise them that 
this story shall be intelligible, not to say probable, 
without it. My plan requires that I eee explain 
the motives on which its action proceeded; and 
these motives necessarily arose from the feelings, 
prejudices, and parties of the times. I do not invite 
my fair readers, whose sex and impatience give 
them the greatest right to complain of these circum- 
stances, into a flying chariot drawn by hippogriffs, 
or moved by enchantment. Mine is a humble 
English post-chaise, drawn upon four wheels, and 
keeping his Majesty’s highway. Such as dislike 
the vehicle may leave it at the next halt, and wait 
for the conveyance of Prince Hussein’s tapestry, or 
Malek the Weaver’s flying sentry-box. Those who 
are contented to remain with me will be occasion- 
ally exposed to the dulness inseparable from heavy 
roads, steep hills, sloughs, and other terrestrial 
retardations ; but, with tolerable horses and a civil 
driver (as the advertisements have it), 1 engage to 
get as soon as possible into a more picturesque and 
romantic country, if my passengers incline to have 
some patience with me during my first stages.* 
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cumstances recorded in them which the author has not 
been able to persuade himself to retract or cancel, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
The Adieus of Waverley. 


Yr was upon the evening of this memorable Sun- 
day that Sir Everard entered the library, where he 
narrowly missed surprising our young hero as he 
went through the guards of the broadsword with 
the ancient weapon of old Sir Hildebrand, which, 
being rved as an heir-loom, usually hung ever 
the chimney in the library, beneath a picture of 
the knight and his horse, where the fcatures were 
almost entirely hidden by the knight’s profusion of 
curled hair, and the Bucephalus which he bestrode 
concealed by the valuminous robes of the Bath with 
which he was decorated. Sir Everard entered, and 
after a glance at the picture and another at his 
nephew, began a little speech, which, however, soon 
dropt into the natural simplicity of his common 
manner, agitated upon the present occasion by no 
common feeling. “ Nephew,” he said; and then, as 
mending his phrase, “ My dear Edward, it is God’s 
will, ea also the will of your father, whom, under 
God, it is your duty to obey, that you should leave 
us to take up the profession of arms, in which so 
many of your ancestors have been distinguished. 
I have made such arrangements 4s will enable you 
to take the field as their descendant, and as the 
probable heir of the house of Waverley; and, sir, 
in the field of battle you will remember what name 
you-bear. And, Edward, my dear boy, remember 
also that you are the Jast of that race, and the only 
hope of its revival depends upon you; therefore, as 
far as duty and honour will permit, avoid danger 
—I mean unnecessary danger—and keep no com- 
pany with rakes, gamblers, and Whigs, of whom, 
it is to’be feared, there are but too many in the 
serviee ‘into which you are going. Your colonel, as 
I am informed, is an oxpelint man—for a Pres- 
byterian; but you will remember your duty to God, 
the Church of England, and the” (this breach 
ought to have been supplied, according to the ru- 
brick, with the word king; but as, unfortunately, 
that word conveyed a double and embarrassing 
genae, one meaning de facto, and the other de jure, 
the knight filled up the blank otherwise)—*“ the 
Chureh of England, and all constituted authorities.” 
Then, not trusting himself with any further ora- 
tory, he carried his nephew to his stables to sec the 
horses destined for his campaign. Two were black 
(the regimental colour), superb chargers both; the 
other three were stout active hacks, designed for 
the road, or for his domestics, of whom two were 
to attend him from the Hall; an additional groom, 
if necessary, might be picked up in Scotland. 

*¢ You will depart with but a small retinue,” quoth 
the Baronet, “ compared to Sir Hildebrand, when 
he mustered before the gate of the Hall a larger 
body of horse than your whole regiment consists 
of. I could have wished that these twenty young 
fellows fram my estate, who have enlisted in your 
troop, had been to march with you on your journey 
to Scotland. It would have been something, at least; 
bat Lam told their attendance would be thought 
anusnal in these days, when every new and foolish 
fashion is introduced to break the natural depend- 

nee of the people upon their landlords.” 

Six Hiverard had done his best to correct this un- 
natural dispusition of tke times; for he had bright- 
exed the chain of attachment between the recruits 
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and their young captam, not only by a cupious re- 
past of beef and ale, by way of parting feast, but 
‘by such a pecuniary donation to each individual, 
as tendad vather to improve the conviviality than 


the discipline uf thei: wuarch .ifter inspecting the 
cavalry, Sir Everard again conducted his nephew 


to the library, where he produced a letter, carefully 
folded, surrounded by a little stripe of flox-silk, 
according to ancient form, and sealed with an aceu- 
rate impression of the Waverley coat-of-arms. it 
was addressed, with great formality, “ To Caamo 
Comyne Bradwardine, Esq. of Bradwardine, «vt his 

principal mansion of Tully-Veolan, in Perthshire, 

North Britain. These— By the hands of Captain 

Edward Waverley, nephew of Sir Everard Waver- 

ley, of Waverley-Honour, Bart.” 

The gentleman to whom this enormous greeting 
was adilsosse, of whom we shall have more to aay 
in the sequel, had been in arms for the exiled 
family of Stewart in the year 1715, and was made 
prisoner at Preston in Lancashire. He was of a 
very ancient family, and somewhat embarrassed 
fortune ; a scholar, according to the scholarship of 
Scotchmen, that is, his learning was more diffuse 
than accurate, and he was rather a reader than a 
grammarian. Of his zeal for the classic authors he 
is said to have given an uncomman instance. On 
the road between Preston and London he made 
his escape from his guards; but being afterwards 
found loitering near the place where they had lodged 
the former night, he was recognised, and again ar- 
rested. His companions, and even his escort, were 
surprised at his infatuation, and could not help 
inquiring, why, being once at liberty, he had not 


' made the best of his way to a place of safety; to 


which he replied, that he had intended to do so, 
but, in good faith, he had returned to seek his Titus 
Livius, which he had forgot in the hurry of his 
escape! The simplicity of this aneedete struck 
the gentleman, who, as we before observed, had 
managed the defence of some of those unfortunate 
persons, at the expense of Sir Everard, and perhaps 
some others of the party. He was, besides, him- 
self a special admirer of the old Patavinian ; and 
though probably his own zeal might not have car- 
ried him such extravagant lengths, even to recover 
the edition of Sweynheim and Pannartz (supposed 
to be the princeps), he did not the less estimate the 
devotion of the North Briton, and in consequence 
exerted himself to so much purpose to remove and 
soften evidence, detect icgal flaws, et cetera, that 
he accomplished the tinal discharge and deliverance 
of Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine trom certain very 
awkward consequences of .a plea before our sove- 
reign lord the king in Westminster. ‘ 

The Baron of Bradwardine, for he was gene- 
rally so called in Scotland (although his intimates, 
from his place of residence, used to denominate him 
Tully-Veolan, or more familiarly, Tully), no sooner 
stood rectus in curia, than he posted down to pay 
his respects and make his acknowledgments at Wa- 
verley-Honour. A congenial passion for field-sporta, 


and a pans coincidence in political opinions, ce- 
mented his friendship with Sir Everard, notwith- 


standing the difference of their habits and studies 
in other particulars ; and, having spent several 
weeks at Waverley-Honour, the n departed 
with many expressions of regard, warmly pressing 


1. See Noto B— Titus Livin, 
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the Baronet to return his visit, and partake of the 
diversion of gronse-shooting upon his moors in 
Perthshire next season. Shortly after, Mr Brad- 
wardine remitted from Scotland a sum in reim- 
bursement of-expenses incurred in the King’s High 
Courtof Westminster, which, although not quite so 
formidable svhen reduced to the English denomina- 
tion, had, in its original form of Scotch pounds, 
shillings, and pence, such a formidable effect upon 
the frame of Duncan Macwheeble, the laird’s con- 
fidentint factor, baron-bailie, and man of resource, 
that he had a fit of the cholic which lasted for five 
days, occasioned, he eaid, solely and utterly b7 be- 


ooming the unhappy instrument of conveying such 


a serious sum of money out of his native country 
into the hands of the false English. But patriotism, 
as it is the fairest, so it is often the most suspicions 
mask of other feelings; and many who knew Bailie 
Macwheeble, conrl:ded that his professions of re- 
gret were not altogether disinterested, and that he 
would have grudged the moneys paid to the loons 
at Westminster much less had they not come from 
Bradwardine estate, a fund which he considered 
as more particularly his own. But the Bailie pro- 
tested he was absolutely disinterested — 


“ Woe, woe, for Scotland, not a whit for me!" 


The ijaird was only rejoiced that his worthy friend, 
Sir Everard Waverley of Waverley-Honour, was 
reimbursed of the expenditure which he had out- 
laid on account of the house of Bradwardine. It 
concerned, he said, the credit of his own family, 
and of the kingdom of Scotland at large, that these 
disbursements should be repaid forthwith, and, if 
delayed, it would be a matter of national reproach. 
Sir Everard, accustomed to treat much larger sums 
with indifference, received the remittance of £294, 
13s. 6d., without being aware that the payment was 
an international concern, and, indeed, would pro- 
bably have forgot the circumstance altogether, if 
Bailie Maewheeble had thought of comforting his 
cholio by intercepting the subsidy. A yearly inter- 
course took place, of a short letter, and a hamper 
or a cask or two, between Waverley-Honour and 
Tuly-Veolan, the English exports consisting of 
mighty cheeses and mightier ale, pheasants, and 
venison, and the Scottish returns being vested in 
grouse, white hares, pickled salmon, and usque- 
baugh. All which were meant, sent, and received, 
as pledges of constant friendship and amity between 
two important houses. It followed as a matter of 
course, that the heir-apparent of Waverley-Honour 
could not with propriety visit Scotland without 
being furnished with credentials to the Baron of 
Bradwardin®. 

When this matter was explained and settled, Mr 
Pembroke expressed his wish to take a private 
and particular leave of his dear pupil. The good 
man’s exhortations to Edward to preserve an un- 
blemished life and morals, to hold fast the principles 
of the Christian religion, and to eschew the profane 
company of scoffers and latitudinarians, too much 
abounding in the army, were not unmingled with 
his political prejudices. It had pleased Heaven, 
he said, to place Scotland (doubtless for the sins of 
their ancestors in 1642) in a more deplorable state 
of darkness than even this unhappy kingdom of 
rp bape Here, at Jeast, although the candlestick 
of the Church of England had been in some degree 
removed from its plage, it yet afforded a glimmer- 
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ing light; there was a hierarchy, though schisms 

tical, and fallen from the principles maintained by 

those great fathers of the church, Sancroft and hu 
brethren ; there was a liturgy, though wofully per- 
verted in some of the principal petitions. But in 
Scotland it was utter darkuess; and, excepting a 
sorrowful, scattered, and persecuted remnant, the 
pulpits were abandoned to Presbyterians, and he 
feared, to sectaries of every description. It should 
be his duty to fortify his dear pupil to resist such 
unhallowed and pernicious doctrines in church and 
state, as must necessarily be forced at times upon 
his unwilling ears. 

Here he produced two immense folded packets, 
which appeared each to contain a whole ream of 
closely written manuscript. They had been the 
labour of the worthy man’s whole life; and never 
were labour and zeal more absurdly wasted. He 
had at one time gone to London, with the tention 
of giving them to the world, by the medium of a 
bookseller in Little Britain, well known to deal in 
such commodities, and to whom he was instructed 
to address himself in a particular phrase, and with 
a certain sign, which, it seems, passed at that time 
current among the initiated Jacobites. The moment 
Mr Pembroke had uttered the Shibboleth, with the 
appropriate gesture, the bibliopolist greeted him 
notwithstanding every disclamation, by the title of 
Doctor, and conveying him into his back shop, after 
inspecting every possible and impossible of 
concealment, he commenced: “ Eh, doctor !— Well 
—all under the rose—snug—I keep no holes here 
even for a Hanoverian rat to hidein. And, what 
—eh! any good news from our friends over the 
water ?—and how does the worthy King of France ? 
— Or perhaps you are more lately from Rome! it 
must be Rome will do it at last—the church must 
light its candle at the old lamp.—Eh—what, eau- 
tious? I like you the better; but no fear.” 

Here Mr Pembroke with some difficulty stopt a 
torrent of interrogations, eked out with signs, nods, 
and winks; and, having at length convinced the 
bookseller that he did him too much honour in 
supposing him an emissary of exiled royalty, he 
explained his actual business. 

The man of books with a much more composed 
air proceeded to examine the manusenipts. The title 
of the first was “ 4 Dissent from Dissenters, or the 
Comprehension confuted ; showing the Impossibility 
of any Composition between the Church and Pur'-, 
tans, Presbyterians, or Sectaries of any Description; 
illustrated from the Scriptures, the Fathers of the 
Church, and the soundest Controversial Divines.” 
To this work the bookseller positively demurred. 
“ Well meant,” he said, “ and learned, doubtless ; 
but the time had gone by. Printed on smaill-pica it 
would run to eight hundred pages, and could never 
pay. Begged therefore to be excused— Loved and 
honoured the true church from his soul, and, had it 
been a sermon on the martyrdom, or any twelve- 
penny touch——why I would venture something fox 
the honour of the cloth— But come, let’s see the 
other. ‘ Right Hereditary righted !’—Ah! there's 
some sense in this. Hum—hum-—hum— pages so 
many, paper so much, letter- press Ah! VU tell 
you, though, doctor, you must knock out some of 
the Latin and Greek ; heavy, doctor, damn’d heavy 
—(beg your pardon) and if you throw in a few 
grains more pepper—I am he that never 
my author— I have published for Drake an Chari- 
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wood Lawton, and poor Amhurst!— Ah, Caleb ! 
Caleb! Well, it was a shame to let poor Caleb CHAPTER VII. 
starve, and so many fat rectors and squires among : P 
us. 1 gave him a ainner once a-week ; but, Lord A LHorse-Quarter Scotland. 
love you, what’s once a-week, when a man does not T11c next morning, amid varied feelings, the ehief 
know where to go the other six days?— Well, but | of wluch was a predominant, anxious, and even so- 
I must show the manuscript to little Tom Alibi the | lemn impression, that he was now in a t mea- 
solicitor, who manages all my law affairs—must ; sure abandoned to his own guidance and direction, 
keep on the windy side—the mob were very uncivil Edward Waverley departed from the Hall amid the 
the last time I mounted in Old Palace Yard—all | blessings and tears of all the old domestics and 
Whigs and Roundheads every man of them, Wil- | the inhabitants of the village, mingled With some 
liamites and Hanover rats.” sly petitions for sergeantcies and corporalships, and 

The next day Mr Pembroke again called on the | so forth, on the part of those who professed that 
publisher, but found Tom Alibi’s advice had deter- | “ they never thoft to ha’ seen Jacob, and Giles, and 
mined him against undertaking the work. “ Not | J onathan, go off for soldiers, save to attend his 
but what I would go to—(what was I going to say?) | honour, as in duty bound.” Edward, as in dut 
to the Plantations for the church with pleasure— | bcund, extricated himself from the supplicants wi 
but, dear doctor, I have a wife and family; but, to | tle pledge of fewer promises than might have been 
show my zeal, 1’ll recommend the job to my neigh- | expected from a young man so little accustomed to 
bour Trimmel—he is a bachelcr, and leaving off , {he world. After a short visit to London, he pro- 
business, so a voyage in a western barge would not | ceeded on horseback, then the general mode of 
‘nconvenience him.” But Mr T'rimmel was also | travelling, to Edinburgh, and from thence to Dun- 
obdurate, and Mr Pembroke, fortunately perchance | dee, a seaport on the eastern coast of Angus-shire 
for himself, was compelled to return to Waverley- | where his regiment was then quartered. 

Honour with his treatise in vindication of the real He now entered upon a new world, where, for a 
fundamental principles of church and state safely | time, all was beautiful because all was new. Colonel 
packed in his saddle-bags. | Gardiner, the commanding officer of the regiment, 

As the public were thus likely to be deprived of ; was himself a study for a romantic, and at the same 
the benefit arising from his lucubrations by the self- | time an inquisitive, youth. In person he was tall, 
ish cowardice of the trade, Mr Pembroke resolved | handsome, and active, though somewhat advanced 
to make two copies of these tremendous manuscripts | in life. In his early years, he had been what is 
for the use of his pupil. He felt that he had been | called, by manner of palliative, a very gay young 
indolent as a tutor, and, besides, his conscience | man, and strange stories were circulated about hir 
checked him for complying with the request of Mr | sudden conversion from doubt, if not infidelity, toa 
Richard Waverley, that he would impress no sen- | serious and even enthusiastic turn of mind. It was 
timents upon Edward’s mind inconsistent with the | whispered that a supernatural communication, of 
present settlement in church and state.— But now, | a nature obvious even to the exterior senses, had 
thought he, I may, without breach of my word, | produced this wonderful change; and though some 
since he is no longer under my tuition, afford the | mentioned the proselyte as an enthusiast, none 
youth the means of judging for himself, and have | hinted at his being a kypocrite. This singular and 
only to dread his reproaches for so long concealing | mystical circumstance gave Colonel Gardiner a pe- 
the light which the perusal will flash upon his mind. | culiar and solemn interest in the eyes of the young 
— While he thus indulged the reveries of an au- | soldier.” It may be easily imagined that the offi- 
thor and a politician, his darling proselyte, seeing | cers of a regiment commanded by so respectable 
nothing very inviting in the title of the tracts, and | a person, coinposed a suciety more sedate and or- 
appalled by the bulk and compact lines of the ma- | derly than a military mess always exhibits; and 
nuscript, quietly consigned them to a corner of his | that Waverley escaped some temptations to which 
travelling trunk. he might otherwise have been exposed. 

Aunt hel’s farewell was brief and affection- Meanwhile his military education proceeded. 
ate. She only cautioned her dear Edward, whom | Already a good horseman, he was now initiated into 
she probably deemed somewhat susceptible, against | the arts of the manege, which, when carried to per- 
the fascination of Scottish beauty. She allowed that | fection, almost realize the fable of the Centaur, the 
the northern part of the island contained sume an- | guidance of the horse appearing to proceed from 
cient families, but they were all Whigs and Pres- | the rider’s mere volition, rather than from the use 
byterians except the Highlanders; and respecting | of any external and apparent signal 6f motion. He 
them she must needs say, there could be no great | received also instructions in his field duty; but I 
delicacy among the ladies, where the gentlemen’s | must own, that when his first ardour was past, his 
usual attire was, as she had been assured, to say | progress fell short in the latter particular of what 
the least, very singular, and not at all decorous. She | he wished and expected. The duty of an officer, 
concluded her farewell with a kind and moving | the most imposing of all others to the inexperienced 
benediction, and gave the young officer, as a pledge | mind, because accompanied with so much outward 
of her regard, a valuable diamond ring (often worn | pomp and circumstance, is in its essence a very dry 
by the male sex at that time), and a purse of broad | and abstract task, depending chiefly upon arithme- 
gid pieces, which also were more common Sixty. tical combinations, requiring much attention and a 

ears since than they have been of late. cool and reasoning head to bring them into action 
Our hero was liable to fits of absence, in which his 
blunders excited some mirth, and ealled down some 
reproof. This circumstance impressed him with a 
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painful sense of inferiority in those qualities which | such a consummation seemed inevitable, a watchful 
appeared must to deserve and obtain regard in his | old grandam, with her close cap, distaff, and spin. 
new profession, He asked himself in vain, why | dle, rushed like asibyl in frenzy out of one of there 
his eye could not judge of distance or space so well | miserable cells, dashed into the middle of the path, 
as those of his companions ; why his head was not | and snatching up her own charge from among the 
always successful in disentangling the various par- | sun-burnt loiterers, saluted him with a sound cuff, 
tial movements necessary to execute a particular | and transported him back to his dungeon, the little 
evolution ; and why his memory, so alert upon must | white-headed varlet screaming all the whilé from 
occasions, did not correctly retain technical phrases, | the very top of his lungs, a shrilly treble to the 
and minute points of etiquette or field discipline. | growling remonstrances of the enraged matron. 
Waverley was naturally modest, and therefore did | Another part in this concert was sustained by the 
not fall into the egregious mistake of supposing such | incessant yelping of a score of idle useless curs, 
minuter rules of military duty beneath his notice, | which followed, snarling, barking, howling, and 
or conceiting himself to be born a general, because | snapping at the horses’ heels; a nuisance at that 
he made an indifferent subaltern. The truth was, | time so common in Scotland, that a French tour- 
that the vague and unsatisfactory course of read- | ist, who, like other travellers, longed to find a good 
ing which he had pursued, working upon a temper | and rational reason for every thing he saw, has re- 
naturally retired and abstracted, had given him that | corded, as one of the memorabilia of Caledonia, that 
wavering and unsettled habit of mind, which is | the state maintained in each village a relay of curs, 
most averse to study and riveted attention. Time, | called collies, whose duty it was to chase the che- 
in the meanwhile, hung heavy on his hands. The , rauz de poste (too starved and exhausted to move 
gentry of the neighbourhood were disaffected, and | without such a stimulus) from one hamlet to an- 
showed little hospitality to the military guests ; and | other, till their annoying convoy drove them to the 
the people of the town, chiefly st al ae in mercan- | end of their stage. The evil and remedy (such as 
tile pursuits, were not such as Waverely chose to | it is) still exist: But this is remote from our pre- 
associate with. The arrival of summer, and a cu- | sent purpose, and is only thrown out for consider- 
riogity to know something more of Scotland than he | ation of the collectors under Mr Dent’s dog-bill. 
could see in uw ride from his quarters, determined As Waverley moved on, here and there an old 
him to request leave of absence for a few weeks. | man, bent as much by toil as years, his eyes bleared 
Ue resolved first to visit his uncle’s ancient friend | with age and smoke, tottered to the door of his hut, 
and correspondent, with the purpose of extending | to gaze on the dress of the stranger and the form 
or shortening the time of his residence according | and motions of the horses, and then assembled, 
to circumstances. He travelled of course on horse- | with his neighbours, in a little group at the smithy, 
back, and with a single attendant, and passed his | to discuss the probabilities of whence the stranger 
first night at a miserable inn, where the landlady | came, and where he miglit be going. Three or four 
had neither shoes nor stockings, and the landlord, | village girls, returning from the well or breok with 
who called himself a gentleman, was disposed to be | pitchers and pails upon their heads, formed more 
rude to his guest, because he had not bespoke tke | pleasing objects, and, with their thin short-gowns 
pleasure of his society to supper The next day, | and single petticoats, bare arms, legs, and feet, 
traversing an open and uninclosed country, Edward | uncovered heads and braided hair, somewhat re- 
gradually approached the Highlands of Perthshire, | sembled Italian forms of landscape. Nor could a 
which at first had appeared a blue outline in the | lover of the picturesque have challenged either the 
horizon, but now swelled into huge gigantic masses, | elegance of their costume, or the symmetry of their 
which frowned defiance over the more level country | shape; although, to say the truth, a mere English- 
that lay beneath them. Near the bottom of this | man, in search of the com/fortable, a word peculiar 
stupendous barrier, but still in the Lowland coun- | to his native tongue, pa gy have wished the clothes 
try, dwelt Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine of Brad- | less scanty, the feet and legs somewhat protected 
wardine ; and, if grey-haired eld can Le in aught 
believed, there had dwelt his ancestors, with all 
their heritage, since the days of the gracious King 
Duncan. 





from the weather, the head and complexion shrouded 
from the sun, or perhaps might even have thought 
the whole person and dress considerably improved, 
by a plentiful application of spring water, with a 
quantum sufficit of soap. The whole scene was de- 
pressing; for it aryuied: at the first glance, at least 
a stagnation of industry, and perhaps of intellect. 
CHAPTER VIII. Even Sere the busiest passion of the wet 
; A os seemed of a listless cast in the vil of Tully-Veo- 
A Scottish Manor-House Sixty Years Since. Jan: the curs aforessid alone tbe. any aie of its 
It was about noon when Captain Waverley en- | activity; with the villagers it was passive. They 
tered the straggling village, or rather hamlet of | stood and gazed at the handsome young officer and 
Tully-Veolan, close to which was situated the man- | his attendant, but without any of those quick mo- 
sion of the proprietor. The houses seemed miser- | tions and eager looks, that indicate the earnestness 
able in the extreme, especially to an eye accustomed | with which those who live in monotonous ease at 
to the smiling neatness of English cottages. They | home, look out for amusement abroad. Yet the 
stood, without any respect for regularity, on each | physiognomy of the people, when more closely ex- 
side of a straggling kind of unpaved street, where | amined, was far from exhibiting the indifference of 
children, almost in a primitive state of nakedness, | stupidity; their features were rough, but remark- 
lay sprawling, as if to be crushed by the hoofs of | ably intelligent; grave, but the very reverse of 
the first passing horse. Occasionally, indeed, when | stupid; and from among the young women, an ar- 
$$ —_______________ |_ tist might have chosen more than one model, whose 
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The children also, whose skins were burnt black, 
and whese hair was bleached white, by the influ- 
enee of the eun, had a look .and manner of life and 
interest. It seemed, upon the whole, as if po- 
varty, and indolence, its too frequent companion, 
were combining to depress the natural genius and 
acquired information of a hardy, intelligent, and 
reflecting pensantry. 

Some ‘uch thoughts crossed Waverley’s mind 
as he paced his horse slowly through the rugged 
and flinty street of Tully-Veolan, interrupted only 
in his meditations by the.occasional caprioles which 
his charger exhibited at the reiterated assaults of 
those aanine Coasacks, the collies before mentioned. 
The: village was more than half a mile long, the 
cottages being irregularly divided from each other 
by gardens, or yards, as the inhabitants called them, 
of different sizes, where (for it is Sixty Years since) 
the now universal potatoe was unknown, but which 
were stored with gigantic plants of ka/e or colewort, 
oncircled with groves of nettles, and exhibited here 
and there a huge hemlock, or the national thistle, 
overshadowing a quarter of the petty inclosure. 
The braken ground on which the village was built 
had never been levelled; so that these inclosures 
presented declivitieseof every degree, here rising 
like terraees, there sinking like tan-pits. The dry- 
stone walls-which feneed, or seemed to fence (for 
they were sorely breached), these hanging gardens 
of Tully-Veolan, were intersected by a narrow lane 
leading to the common field, where the joint la- 
bour of the villagers cultivated alternate ridges and 
patehes of rye, oats, barley, and pease, each of such 
minute extent, that at.a little distance the unprofit- 
able variety of the surface resembled a tailor’s book 

ros. In a few favoured instances, there 
sppeared behind the cottages a miserable wigwam, 
compiled of earth, loose stones, and turf, where the 
wealthy might perhaps shelter a atarved cow or 
sorely galled horse. But almost every hut was 
fenced in front by a huge black stack of turf on one 
side of the door, while on the other the family dung- 
hill ascended in noble emulation. 

About a bowshot from the end of the village 
appeared the inclosures, proudly denominated the 
Parks of Tully-Veolan, being certain square fields, 
surruunded and divided by stone walls five fect in 
height. In the centre of the exterior barrier was 
the upper gate of the avenue, opening under an 
archway, battlemented on the top, and adorned with 
two large weather-beaten mutilated masses of up- 
right stone, which, if the tradition of the hamlct 
could be trusted, had once represented, at least had 
been once designed to represent,two rainpant Bears, 
the supporters of the family of Bradwardine. This 
avenue was straight, and of moderate length, run- 
ning between a double row of very ancient horse- 
chestnuts, planted alternately with sycamores, which 
rose to such huge height, and flourished so luxu- 
riantly, that their boughs completely over-arched 
the broad road beneath. Beyond these venerable 
ranks, and running parallel to them, were two high 
walls, of apparently the. like antiquity, overgrown 
with ivy, honeysuckle, and other climbing plants. 
The avenue seamed very little trodden, and chiefly 
by: foot-pasaengers ; so that being very broad, and 
enjoying. constant shade, it was clothed with grass 
of.a,deep and rich verdure, excepting where a foot- 
path, worn by occasional , tracked with 
anatuxal sweep the way from the.upper to the lower 





gate. This nether portal, like the former, oped 
in front of a wall ornamented with same rude sculp- 
ture, with battlements on the top, over which were 
seen, half-hidden by the trees of the avenue, the 
high steep roofs and narrow gables of the mansion, 
with lines indented into steps, and corners decorated 
with small turrets. One of the folding leayes of the 
lower gate was open, and as the sun shone full into 
the court behind, a long line of brilliancy was flung 
upon the aperture up the dark and gloomy avenue. 
It was one of those effects which a painter loves to 
represent, and mingled wull with the struggling light 
which found its way between the boughs of the shady 
arch that vaulted the broad green alley. 

The solitude and repose of the whole scene seemed 
almost romantic; and Waveriey, who had given his 
horse to his servant on entering the first gate, walked 
slowly down the avenue, enjoying the grateful and 
cooling shade, and so much pleased with the placid 
ideas of rest and seclusion excited by this confined 
and quiet scene, that he forgot the misery and dirt 
of the hamlet he had left behind him. The opening 
into the paved court-yard corresponded with the rest 
of the scene. The house, which seemed to consist 
of two or three high, narrow, and steep-roofed build- 
ings, projecting from each other at right angles, 
formed one side of the inclosure. It had been built 
at period when castles were no longer necessary, 
and when the Scottish architects had not yet ac- 
quired the art of designing a domestic residence. 
‘he windows were numberless, but very small ; 
the roof had some non-descript kind of projections, 
called bartizans, and displayed at each frequent an- 
gle a small turret, rather resembling a pepper-box 
than a Gothic watch-tower. Neither did the front 
indicate absolute security from danger. There were 
loop-holes for musketry, and iron stancheons on the 
lower windows, probably to repel any roving band 
of gipsies, or resist a predatory visit from the Ca- 
terans of the neighbouring Highlands. Stables and 
other offices occupied another side of the square. 
The former were low vaults, with narrow slits in- 
stead of windows, resembling, as Edward’s groom 
observed, “rather a prisun for murderers and lar- 
ceners, and such like as are tried at ’sizes, than a 
place for any Christian cattle.” Above these dun- 
geon-looking stables were granaries, called girnels, 
and other offices, to which there was access by out- 
side stairs of heavy masonry. Two battlemented 
walls, one of which faced the avenue, and the other 
divided the court from the garden, completed the 
enclosure. 

Nor was the court without its ornaments. In one 
corner was a tun-bellied pigeon-house, of great size 
and rotundity, resembling in figure ¢hd proportion 
the curious edifice called Arthur’s Oven, which 
would have turned the brains of all the antiquarics 
in England, had not the worthy proprietor pulled 
it down for the sake of mending a neighbouring 
dam-dyke. This dovecot, or columbarium, as the 
owner called it, was no small resource to a Scottish 
laird of that period, whose scanty rents were eked 
aut by the contributions levied upon the farms by 
these light foragers, and the conscriptions exacted 
from the latter for the benefit of the table. 

Another corner of the court displayed a fountain, 
where a huge bear, carved in stone, predominated 
over a large stene-basin, into which he disgorged 
the water. This work of art was the wonder of the 
country ten miles round. It must not be forgotten, 
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that all sorts of bears, small and large, demi or in 
fall proportion, were carved over the windows, upon 


the ends of the gables, terminated the spouts, and 


ro pha the turrets, with the ancient family motto, 
“ Sear the Gar,” cut under each hyperborean 
form. The court was spacious, well paved, and per- 
fectly clean, there being probably another entrance 
behind the stables for removing the litter. Every 
thing around appeared solitary, and would have 
been silent, but for the continued plashing of the 
fountain ; and the whole scene still maintained the 
monastic illusion which the fancy of Waverley had 
conjured up.—And here we beg permission to close 
a chapter of still life. 





CHAPTER IX. 
More of the Manor-Hous: and its Environs. 


AFTER having satisfied his curiosity by gazing 
around him for a few minutes, Waverley applied 
himself to the massive knocker of the hall-door, the 
architrave of which bore the date 1594. But no 
answer was returned, thouh the peal resounded 
through a number of apartments, and was echoed 
from the court-yard walls without the house, start- 
ling the pigeons from the venerable rotunda which 
they occupied, and alarming anew even the dis- 
tant village curs, which had retired to sleep upon 
their respective dunghills. Tired of the din which 
he created, and the unprofitable responses which 
it excited, Waverley began to think that he had 
reached the castle of Orgoglio, as entered by the 
victorious Prince Arthur, 

When ‘gan he loudly through the house to call, 

But no man cared to answer to his cry ; 


There reign’d a solemn silence over all, 
Nor voice was heard, nor wight was seen in bower or hall. 


Filled almost with expectation of beholding some 
old, old man, with beard as white as snow,” whom 
he might question cancerning this deserted mansion, 
our hero turned to a little oaken wicket-door, well 
clenched with iron-nails, which opened in the court- 
yard wall at its angle with the house. It was only 
latched, notwithstanding its fortified appearance, 
and, when opened, admitted him into the garden, 
which presented a pleasant scene.*~ The southern 
side of the house, clothed with fruit-trees, and 
having many evergreens trained upon its walls, 
extended its irregular yet venerable front, along 
a terrace, partly paved, partly gravelled, partly 
bordered with flowers and choice shrubs, This 
elevation descgnded by three several flights of steps, 
placed in its centre and at the extremities, into 
what might be called the garden proper, and was 
fenced along the top by a stone parapet witha heavy 
balustrade, ornamented from space to space with 
huge grotesque figures of animals seated upon their 
haunches, among which the favourite bear was re- 
peatedly introduced. Placed in the middle of the 
terrace, between a sashed-door opening from the 
house and the central flight of steps, a huge animal 
of the same species supported on his head and fore- 
paws a sun-dial of large circumference, inscribed 
with more di Edward’s mathematics 
enabled him to decipher. 





' See Note F,— Tully- Veolan House. 
* See Note G,— Tully- Veolan Garden. 
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The garden, which seemed to be kept with great 
accuracy, xbounded in fruit-trees, exitibited a 


profusion of flowers and evergreans, cut into gro- 
tesque forms. It was laid out in terraces, which 
descended rank by ‘rank from the western wall to a 
large brook, which had a tranquil and smeoth ap- 
pearance, where it served as a boundary to the gar- 
den; but, near the extremity, leapt in tumult over 
a strong dam, or wear-head, the cause of its tem- 
porary tranquillity, and there forming a cascade, 
was overlooked by an octangular summer-house, 
with a gilded bear on the top by way of vane. After 
this feat, the brook, assuming its natural rapid and 
fierce character, escaped froin the eye down a deep 
and wooded dell, from the copse of which arose a 
massive, but ruinous tower, the former habitation 
of the Barons of Bradwardine. The margin of the 
brook, opposite to the garden, displayed a narrow 
meadow, or haugh, as it was called, which formed 
a small washing-green; the bank, which retired 
behind it, was covered by ancient trees. 

The scene, though pleasing, was not quite equal 
to the gardens of Alcina; yet wanted not the “due 
donzelette garrule” of that enchanted paradise, for 
upon the green aforesaid two bare-legged damsels, 
each standing in a spacious tub, performed with 
their feet the office of a patent washing-machine, 
These did not, however, like the maidens of Ar- 
mida, remain to greet with their harmony the ap- 
proaching guest, but, alarmed at the appearance ot 
a handsome stranger on the opposite side, dropped 
their garments (I should say garment, to be quite 
correct) over their limbs, which their occupation 
exposed somewhat too freely, and, with a-shyill ex- 
clamation of “ Eh, sirs!” uttered:with an accent 
between modesty and coquetry, sprung off like deer 
in different directions. 

Waverley began to despair of gaining entrance 
into this solitary and seemingly enchanted mansion, 
when a man advanced up one of the garden alleys, 
where he still retained his station. Trusting this 
might be a gardener, or some domestic belonging 
to the house, Edward descended the steps in order 
to meet him; but as the figure approached, and lon 
before he could descry its features, he was struck 
with the oddity of its appearance and gestures.— 
Sometimes this mister wight held his hands clasped 
over his head, like an Indian Jogue in the attitude 
of penance; sometimes he swung them perpendi- 
cularly, like a pendulum, on each side; and anon 
he slapped them swiftly and repeatedly across his 
breast, like the substitute used by a hackney-coach- 
inan for his usual flogging exercise, when his cattle 
are idle upon the stand in a clear frosty day. His 
gait was as singular as his gestures, for at times he 
hopp’d with great perseverance on the right foot, 
then exchanged that supporter to advance in the 
same manner on the left, and then putting his feet 
close together, he hopp*d upon beth at once. His 
attire, also, was antiquated and extravagant. It 
consisted in a sort of grey jerkin, with scarlet cuffs 
and slash’d sleeves, showmg a seariet lining; the 
other parts of the dress corresponded in colour, not 
forgetting a pair of scarlet stockings, and a scarlet 
bonnet, proudly surmounted with a turkey’s feather. 
Edward, whom he did net seem to observe, -now 
perceived confirmation in his features.of what the 
mien and gestures had already announced. 1twasa 
apparently neither idiocy nor insanity which .gave 
that wild, unsettled, irre, empression toa face 
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which naturally was rather handsome, but some- 
thing that resembled a compound of both, where 
the simplicity of the fool was mixed with the ex- 
travagance of a crazed imagination. He sung with 
great earnestness, and not without some taste, a 
fragment of an old Scottish dittty :— 
1 False love, and bast thou play @ me this 
In summer among the flowers? 
I will repay thee back again 
In winter among the showers. 
Unless again, again, my love, 
Unless you turn again; 
As you with other maidens rove, 
smile on other men. 


Here lifting up his eyes, which had hitherto been 
fixed in observing how his feet kept time to the 
tune, he beheld Waverley, and instantly doff’d his 
cap, with many grotesque signals of surprise, re- 
spect, and salutation. Edward, though with little 


tion, requested to know whether Mr Bradwardine 
were at home, or where he could find any of the 
domestics. The questioned party replied,—and, hike 
the witch of Thalaba, “ still his speech was song,”— 
The Knight's to the mountain 
His bugle to wind; 
The Lady's to greenwood 
Her garland to bind. 
The bower of Burd Fllen 
Has moss on the floor, 
That the step of Lord William 
Be silent and sure. 

This conveyed no information, and Edward, 
repeating his queries, received a rapid answer, in 
which, from the haste and peculiarity of the dialect, 
the word “ butler” was alone intelligible. Waver- 
ley then requested to see the butler; upon which 
the fellow, with a knowing look and nod of inte!- 
ligence, made a signal to Edward to follow, and 
began to dance and caper down the alley up which 
he had made his approacles.—A strange guide 
this, thought Edward, and not much unlike one of 
Shakspeare’s roynish clowns. I am not over pru- 
dent to trust to his pilotage; but wiser men have 
been led by fools.— By tlus time he reached the 
bottom of the alley, where, turning short on a lit- 
tle parterre of flowers, shrouded from the east and 
north by a close yew hedge, lie found an old man at 
work without his coat, whose appearance hovered 
between that of an upper servant and gardener; his 
red nose and ruffled shirt belonging to the former 
profession; his hale and sun-burnt visage, with his 
green apron, appearing to indicate 

Old Adam's likeness, set to dress this garden. 


The major domo—for such he was, and indispu- 
tably the second officer of state in the barony (nay, 
as chicf minister of the interior, superior even to 
Bailie Macwheeble, in his own departinent of the 
kitchen and cellar),—-the major domo laid down 
his e, slipped on his coat in haste, and with a 
wrathful look at Edward’s guide, probably excited 
by his having introduced a stranger while he was 
2n in this laborious, and, as he might suppose 
it, degrading office, requested to know the gentle- 
man’s commands. Being informed that he wished 
to pay his respects to his master, that his name was 
Waverley, and so forth, the old man’s countenance 
easumed a great deal of respectful importance. “He 
ould take it upon his conscience to say, his ho- 


3 This is a genuine ancient fragment, with some altera- 
tion in the two last lincs. 
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hope of receiving an answer to any constant ques- , 
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nour would have exceeding pleasure in seeing him. 
Would not Mr Waverley sioade some ref; ent 
after his journey? His honour was with the folk 
who were getting doon tle dark hag; the twa gar. 
dener lads (an emphasis on the word twa) had 
been ordered to attend him ; and he had been just 
amusing himself in the mean time with dressing 
Miss Rose’s flower-bed, that he might be near to 
receive his honour’s orders, if need were: he was 
very fond of a garden, but had little time for such 
divertisements.” 

“ Ile canna get it wrought in abune twa days in 
the week at no rate whatever,” said Edward’s fan- 
tastic conductor. 

A grim look from the butler chastised his inter- 
ference, and he commanded him, by the name of 
Davie Gellatley, in a tone which admitted no dis- 
cussion, to look for his honour at the dark hag, and 
tell him there was a gentleman from the south had 
arrived at the Ha’. 

“Can this poor fellow deliver a letter?” asked 
Edward. 

“ With all fidelity, sir, to any one whom he 
respects. I would hardly trust him with a long 
message by word of mouth—though he is more 
knave than fool.” 

Waverley delivered his credentials to Mr Gel- 
latley, who seemed to confirm the butler’s last ob- 
servation, by twisting his features at him, when he 
was looking another way, into the resemblance of 
the grotesque face on the bole of a German tobacco 
pipe; after which, with an odd congé to Waverley 
he danced off to discharge his errand. 

“ He is an innocent, sir,” said the butler; “ there 
is one such in almost every town in the country, 
but ours is brought far ben. He used to work a 
day’s turn wee] eneugh; but he help’d Miss Rose 
when she was flemit with the Laird of Killancureit’s 
new English bull, and since that time we ca’ him 
Davie Do-little ; indeed we might ca’ him Davie 
Do-naething, for since he got that gay clothing, to 
please his honour and my young mistress (great 
folks will have their fancies), he has done naething 
but dance up and down about the tuun, without 
doing a single turn, unless trimming the laird’s fish- 
ing-wand or busking his flies, or maybe catching a 
dish of trouts at an orra-time. But here comes Mises 
Rose, who, I take burden upon me for her, will be 
especial glad to see one of the house of Waverley 
at her father’s mansion at Tully-Veolan.” 

But Rose Bradwardine deserves better of her 
unworthy historian, than to be introduced at the 
end of a chapter. 

In the meanwhile it may be noticed, that Wa- 
verley learned two things from this*colloquy ; that 
in Scotland a single house was called a town, anda 
natural fool an innocent.* 





CHAPTER X. 
Rose Bradwardine and her Father. 


Miss BRaDWARDINE was but seventeen ; yet, at 
the last races of the county town of » Upon 
her health being proposed among a round of beau- 
ties, the Laird of Bumperquaigh, permanent toast- 
master and croupier of the Bautherwhillery Club, 


9 See Nota H,— Fa:rsy Mool:. 
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not only said More to the pledge in a pint bumper | conversing almost entirely with those of his ow: 


of Bourdeaux, but, ere pouring forth the libation, 
denominated the divinity to whom it was dedicated, 
“the Rose of Tully-Veolan ;” upon which festive 
occasion, three cheers were given by all the sitting 
members of that respectable society, whose throats 
the wine had left capable of such exertion. Nay, 
I am well assured, that the sleeping partners of 
the company snorted applause, and that although 
strong bumpers and weak brains had consigned two 
or three to the floor, yet even these, fallen as they 
were from their high estate, and weltering — I 
will carry the parody no farther — uttered divers 
inarticulate sounds, intimating their assent to the 
motion. 

Such unanimous applause could not be extorted 
but by acknowledged merit; and Rose Bradwar- 
dine not only deserved it, but also the approbation 
of much more rational persons than the Bauther- 
whillery Club could have mustered, even before 
discussion of the first »agnum. She was indeed a 
very pretty girl of the Scotch cast of beauty, that 
is, with a profusion of hair of paley gold, and a skin 
like the snow of her own mountains in whiteness. 
Yet she had not a pallid or pensive cast of coun- 
tenance; her features, as well as her temper, had a 
lively expression ; her complexion, though not florid, 
was SO pure as to seem transparent, and the sel 
est emotion sent her whole blood at once to her face 
and neck. Her form, though under the common 
size, was remarkably elegant, and her motions light, 
easy, and unembarrassed. She came from another 
part of the garden to receive Captain Waverley, 
with a manner that hovered between bashfulnese 
and courtesy. 

The first greetings past, Edward learned from 
her that the dark hag, which had somewhat puzzled 
him j: the butler’s account of his master’s avoca- 
tions, had nothing to do either with a black cat or 
a broomstick, but was simply a portion of oak copse 
which was to be felled that day. She offered, with 
diffident civility, to show the stranger the way to 
the spot, which, it seems, was not far distant; but 
they were prevented by the appearance of the Baron 
of Bradwardine in person, who, summoned by David 
Gellatley, now appeared, “on hospitable thoughts 
intent,” clearing the ground at a prodigious rate 
with swift and long strides, which reminded Wa- 
verley of the seven-league boots of the nursery fable. 
He was a tall, thin, athletic figure, old indeed, and 
grey-haired, but with every muscle rendered as 
tough as whip-cord by constant exercise. He was 
dressed carelessly, and more likea Frenchman than 
an Englishman of the period, while, from his hard 
features and pérpendicular rigidity of stature, he 
bore some resemblance to a Swiss officer of the 
guards who had resided some time at Paris, and 
caught the costume, but not the ease or manner of 
its inhabitants. The truth was, that his language 
and habits were as heterogeneous as his external 
appearance. 

Owing to his natural disposition to study, or per 
haps to a very general Scottish fashion of giving 
yoane men of rank a Jegal education, he had been 

red with a view to the Bar. But the politics of his 
family precluding the hove of his rising in that pro- 
feesion, Mr Bradwardine travelled with high repu- 
tation for several years, and made some campai 
in foreign service. Af r his démélée with the law 
of high treason in 1715, he had lived in retirement, 


principles in the vicinage. The pedantry of the 
lawyer, superinduced upon the military pride of the 
soldier, might remind a modern of the deys of the 
zealous volunteer service, when the bar-gown of our 
pleaders was often flung over a blazing uniform. 
To this must be added the prejudices of ancient birth 
and Jacobite politics, greatly strengthened by habita 
of solitary and secluded authority, which, though 
exercised only within the bounds of his half-culti- 
vated estate, was there indisputable and undisputed. 
For, as he used to observe, “ the lands of Bradwar- 
dine, Tully-Veolan, and others, had been erected 
into a free barony by a charter from David the 
First, oum liberali potest. habendi ourias ot justicias, 
cum fossa et furca (L1iE pit and gallows) et saka et 
suka, et thol et theam, et infang-thief et outfang-thie/, 
sive hand-habend. sive bak-Larand.” The peculiar 
meaning of all these cabalistical words few or none 
could explain; but they implied, upon the whole, 
that the Baron of Bradwardine might, in case of 
delinquency, imprison, try, and execute his vassals 
at his pleasure. Like James the First, however, 
the present possessor of this authority was more 
pleased in talking about prerogative than in exer- 
cising it; and, excepting that he imprisoned two 
poachers in the dungcon of the old tower of Tully- 
Veolan, where they were sorely frightened by ghosts, 
and almost eaten by rats, and that’ he set an old 
woman in the jougs (or Scottish pillory) for saying 
“ there were mair fules in the laird’s ha’ house 
Davie Gellatley,” I do not learn that he was accused 
of abusing his high powers. Still, however, the 
conscious pride of possessing them gave additiona) 
importance to his language and deportment. 
, At his first address to Waverley, it would seem 
that the hearty pleasure he felt to behold the ne- 
| phew of his friend had somewhat discomposed the 
stiff and upright dignity of the Baron of Bradwar- 
dine’s demeanour, for the tears stood in the old 
gentleman’s eyes, when, having first shaken Ed- 
ward heartily by the hand in the English fashion, 
he embraced him d-la-mode Francoise, and kissed 
him on both sides of his face; while the hardness 
of his gripe, and the quantity of Scotch snuff which 
his accolade communicated, called corresponding 
drops of moisture to the eyes of his guest. 
“Upon the honour of a gentleman,” he said, 
“ but it makes me young again to see you here, 
Mr Waverley! A worthy scion of the old stock 
of Waverley-Honour—spes altera, as Maro hath 
it—and you have the look of the old line, Captain 
Waverley; not so portly yet as my old friend Sir 
Everard — mais cela viendra avec le tems, as my 
Dutch acquaintance, Baron Kikkitbroeck, said of 
the sagesse of Madume son epouse.—And 80 ye have 
mounted the cockade? Right, right; though I could 
have wished the colour different, and so 1 would ha’ 
deemed might Sir Everard. But no more of that; f 
I am old, and times are changed.— And how does 
the worthy knight baronet, and the fair Mrs Rachel! 
| —Ah, ye laugh, young man! In troth she was the 
| fair Mrs Rachel in the year of grace seventeen 
| hundred and sixteen; but time passes—4 singula 
predantur anni—that is most certain. But once 
| again ye are most heartily welcome to my poor | 
| house of Tully-Veolan!— Hie to the house, Rose, 
and see that Alexander Saunderson looks out the old 
Chateau Margoux, which I sent from Bourdeaux te 
Dundee in the year 1713.” 
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| Resetripped off demuvely enough till she terned 
‘tlie fivet corner, and then ran with the speed of a 
faiy, that whe might gain leisure, after discharging 
‘hee father's commission, to put ber own. dress in 
torder, and produce all her little finery, an occupa- 
tion for which the approaching dinner-hour left but 
imited time. 

i We cannot rival the luxuries of your English 
table, Captain Waverley, or give you the epula 
lautioresof Waverley-Henour—TI say epul@ rather 
‘than iugn, because the latter phrase is popu- 
aars pul add senatum, prandium vero ad populum 
attinet, sage Suetonius Tranquillus. But I trust ye 
will appiaud my Bourdeaux ; o’est des des oreilles, 
as Captain Vinsauf used to say— Vinum prime 
neta, the Principal of St Andrews denominated it. 
And; onee more, Captain Waverley, right glad am 
'I that ye are here to drink the best my cellar can 
make fortheoming.” 

This speech, with the necessary interjectional 
auswers, continued from the lower alley where they 
met, up to the door of the house, where four or 
five servants in old-fashioned liveries, headed by 
Alexander Saunderson, the butler, who now bore 
no token of the sable stains of the garden, received 
them in‘ grand costume, 

In an old hall hang round with pikes and with bows, 
With old bucklers and corslets that had borne many 

shrewd blows. 
With much ceremony, and still more real kindness, 
the Baron, without stopping in any intermediate 
apartment, conducted his guest through several 
inte the dining parlour, wainseotted with black 
oak, and. hung round with the pictures of his an- 
cestry, where a.table was set forth in form for six 
persons,and an old-fashioned beauft displayed all 
the ancient and massive plate of the Bradwardine 
feaily, A bell was now heard at the head of the 
avenue; for an old. man, who acted as porter upon 
days, had caught the alarm given by Waver- 
ey’s arrival, and, repairing to his post, announced 
the arrival of: other guests. 

These, as the Baron assured his young friend, 
were very estimable persons. ‘“ There was the 
young Laird of Balmawhapple, a Falconer by sur- 
name, of tke house of Glenfarquhar, given right 
much to field-sports—gaudet equis et canibus— but 
avery discreet young gentleman. Then there was 
the Laird of Nillancureit, who had devoted his 
lessure wntild tillage and agriculture, and boasted 
himself ta be pesseseed of a bull of matchless merit, 
prought from the county of Devon (the Damnonia 
of’ the Romans, if we can trust Robert of Ciren- 
cester.) He is, as ye may well suppose from such 
a tendency, but of yeoman extraction — servabit 
odorem testa diu——and I believe, between ourselves, 
hisgrandsire was from the wrong side of the Border 
—~one Bullsegg, who came hither as a steward, or 

iif, or ground-officer, or something in that de- 
partment, ta the last Girnigo of Killancureit, who 
died of an atrophy. After his master’s death, sir, 
ihe would hardly yaaa rg a seandal,—but 

io Buileegg, bein y and comely of aspe 
intermarriod with the lady dowager, who was A 
and amorous, and possessed himself of the estate, 
whieh develved on this unkappy woman by a set- 
tlament of her umwhile husband, in direct contra- 
vestion.of an unrecorded taillie, and to the prejudice 
ofthe.disponer’s own flesh and blood, in the person 
of his natural heir and seventh cousin, Girnigo of 


Tipperhewit, whose family was so reduced by the 
ensuing lawsuit, thathis:representative:is now: serv 
ing awaprivate gentleman:-sentinel in-the Highiant 
Black Watch. t this gentleman, Mr Bullsegg of 
Killaneureit that now is, has good bioed:in his vein: 
by the mother and ther, who were both o! 
the family of Pickletillim, andvhe is well liked and 
looked upon, and lnows his own place. And God 
forbid, Captain Waverley, that we of irreproachable 
lineage should exult over him, when it may be, that 
in the eighth, ninth, or tenth generation, his pro- 
geny may rank, in a manner, with the old gentry of 
the country. Rank and ancesiry, sir, should-be the 
last words in the mouths of us of unblemished race 
—trix ea nostra coco, as Naso, saith.— There is, 
besides, a clergyman of the true (though suffering ) 
Episcopal church of Scotland. He was a confessor 
in her cause after the year 1715, when a Whiggish 
mob destroyed his meeting-house, tore his surplice, 
and plundered his dwelling-house of four silver 
spoons, intromitting also with his mart and his meal- 
ark, and with two barrels, one of single, and one 
of double ale, besides three bottles of brandy.’ My 
Baron-Bailie and doer, Mr Duncan Macwheeble, is 
the fourth on our list. There is a question, owing 
to the incertitude of ancient orthography, whether 
he belongs to the clan of Wheedle or of Quibble, but 
both have produced persous eminent inthe law.” — 


As such he described them by person and name. 
They enter’d, and dinner was served as they came. 





CHAPTER XI. 
The Banquet. 


Tur entertainment was ample, and handsome, 
according to the Scotch ideas of the period, and the 
guests did great honour to it. The Baron ate like 
a famished soldier, the Laird of Balmawhapple like 
a sportsman, Bullsegg of Killancureit like a farmer, 
Waverley himself hhe a traveller, and Bailie Mac- 
wheeble like all four together ; though, either out 
of more respect, or in order to preserve that proper 
declination of person which showed a sense that he 
was in the presence of his patron, he sat upon the 
edge of his chair, placed at three feet distance from 
the table, and achieved a comumunication with his 
plate by projecting his person towards it in a-line, 
which obliqued from the bottem of his spine, so that 
the person who sat opposite to him could only see 
the foretop of his riding periwig. 

This stooping position might have been incon- 
venient to another person; but long habit made it, 
whether seated or walking, perfectly easy to: the 
worthy Bailie. In the latter posture; it occasioned, 
no doubt, an unseemly projection of the person 
towards those who happened to walk. behind; but 
those being at all times his inferiors (for Mr Mas- 
wheeble was very scrupulous in giving place to-all 
others), he cared very little what inference of con- 
tempt or slight regard they might derive from the 
circumstance. Hence, when he waddled across the 
court to and from his old grey poney, he somewhat 
resembled a turnspit walking upon ita hind lege. 

The nonjuring clergyman was a pensive and im 
teresting old man, with much the air of a-sufferer 
for conseience sake. He was one of: those, 


‘Who, undeprived,-their benefice forssok. 








1 See Note I. Episcopal Clergy of Scotland: 
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For this whim, when the Baron was out of hear- 
ing, the Bailie used sometimes gently to rally Mr 
Rubrick, upbraiding him with the nicety of his 
scruples. Indeed it must be owned, that he himself, 
though at heart a keen partisan of the exiled fa- 
_ mily, had kept pretty fair with all the different 
turns of state in his time; so that Davie Gellatley 
once described him as a particularly good man, 
who had a very quiet and peaceful conseience, that 
never did him any harm. 

When the dinner was removed, the Baron an- 
noanced the health of the King, politely leaving to 
the: consciences of his guests to drink to the sove- 
reign de facto or de jure, as their politics inclined. 
The conversation now became general ; and, short- 
ly afterwards, Miss Bradwardine, who had done the 
honours with natural grace and simplicity, retired, 
and was soon followed by the clergyman. Among 
the rest of the party, the wine which fully justificd 
the encomiuma of wwe landlord, fluwed freely round, 
although Waverley, with some difficulty, obtained 
the privilege of sometimes neglecting tle glass. At 
length, as the evening grew more late, the Baron 
made a private signal to Mr Saunders Saunderson, 
or, as he facetiously denominated him, Alezander ab 
Alexandro, who left the room with a nod, and soon 
after returned, his grave countenance mantling 
with a solemn and mysterious smile, and placed 
before his master a small oaken casket, mounted 
with brass ornaments of curious form. The Baron, 
drawing out a private key, unlocked the casket, 
raised the lid, and produced a golden goblet of a 
singular and antique appearance, moulded into the 
shape of a rampant bear, which the owner regarded 
with a look of mingled reverence, pride, and de- 
light, that irresistibly reminded Waverley of Ben 
Jonsen’s Tom Otter, with his Bull, Horse, and Dog, 
us that wag wittily denominated his chief carousing 
cups. But Mr Bradwardine, turning towards him 
with complacency, requested him to observe this 
curious relic of the olden time. 

“ It represents,” he said, “ the chosen crest of 
our family, a bear, as ye observe, and rampant ; 
because:a good herald will depict every animal in 
ita noblest posture; as a horse salient, a greyhound 
currant, and, as may be inferred, a ravenous anunal 
in aote ferociori, or in a voracious, lacerating, and 
devouring posture. Now, sir, we hold this most 
honourable achievement by the wappen-brief, or 
conceusion of arms, of Frederick Red-beard, Lm- 
pereor of Germany, to my predecessor, Godmund 
Bradwardine, it being the crest of a gigantic Dane, 
whom. he slew in the lists in the Holy Land, ona 
quarrel touching the chastity of the emperor’s 
spouse or daitvhter, tradition saith not precisely 
whieh, and thus, as Virgilius hath it— 

Mutemus clypeos, Danaumgque insignia nobis 
Apsemus. 


Then for the cup, Captain Waverley, it was wrought 
by the command of St Duthac, Abbot of Aber- 
brothock, for behoof of another baron of the house 
ef Bradwardine, who had valiantly defended the 
patsimony of that monastery against certain en- 
croaching nobles. It is properly termed the Blessed 
Bean of Bradwardine (though old Dr Doubleit used 
jocosely to call it Urea Major), and was supposed, 
in old and Catholic times, to be invested with cer- 
tain properties of a mystical and supernatural qua- 





1 Southey’s Madoc. 





lity. And though I give not in to-such anilea, it 
is certain it has always been esteemed a solemr 
standard cup ard heir-loom of our house; nor is it 
ever used: but upon seasons of high: festival, and 
such I hold to be the arrival of the heir of Sir 
Everard under my roof; and I devote this draught 
to the health and prosperity of the ancient and 
highly-te-be-honoured house of Waverley.” 

uring this long harangue, he carefully deeanted 
a cobwebbed bottle: of claret into the goblet, which 
held nearly an English pint; and, at the conclu- 
sion, delivering the bottle to the butler, to be held 
carefully in the same angle with the horizon, he 
devoutly quaffed off the contents of the Blessed 
Bear of Bradwardine. 

Edward, with horror and alarm, beheld the ani- 
mal making his rounds, and thought with great 
anxiety upon the appropriate motto, “ Beware the 
Bear;” but at the same time plainly foresaw, that 
as none of the guests scrupled to do him this ex- 
traordinary honour, a refusal on his part to pledge 
their courtesy would be extremely ill received. 
Resolving, therefore, to submit to this last piece 
of tyranny, and then to quit the table, if possible, 
and confiding in the strength of his constitution, he 
did justice to the company in the contents of the 
Blessed Bear, and felt less inconvenience from 
the draught than he could possibly have expected. 
The others, whose time had been more actively 
employed, began to show symptoms of innovation, 
—‘ the good wine did its good office.”? The frost 
of etiquette, and pride of birth, began te give way 
before the genial blessings of this benign constel- 
lation, and the formal appellatives with which the 
three dignitaries had hitherto addressed each other, 
were now familiarly abbreviated into Tully, Bally, 
and Killie. When a few rounds had passed, the 
two latter, after whispering together, craved per- 
mission (a joyful hearing for Edward) to ask the 
grace-cup. This, after some delay, was at length 
produced, and Waverley concluded that the orgies 
of Bacchus were terminated for the evening. “Sie 
was never more mistaken in his life. 

As the guests had left their horses at the small 
inn, or change-house, as it was called, of the village, 
the Baron could not, in politeness, avoid walking 
with them up the avenue, and Waverley, from the 
same motive, and to enjoy, after this feverish re- 
vel, the cool summer evening, attended the party. 
But when they arrived at Luckie Macleary’s, the 
Lairds of Balmawhapple and Killancureit declared 
their determination to acknowledge their sense 
of the hospitality of Tully-Veolan, by partaking, 
with their entertainer and his guest Captain Waver- 
ley, what they technically called deoch an doruis, 
a stirrup-cup, to the honour of the Baron’s roof: 
tree. 

It must be noticed, that the Bailie, knowing by 
experience that the day’s joviality, which had been 
hitherto sustained at the expense of his patron 
might terminate partly at hie own, had mounted 
his spavined grey pony, and, between gaiety of 
heart, and alarm for being hooked into a rec- 
koning, spurred him into a hobbling canter (a trot 
was out of the question), and had already cleared 
the village. The others e the cnange-house, 
leading Edward in unresisting submission ; for his 
landlord whispered him, that to demur to such an 





8 See Nete K,— Sttrrup- Cups 
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overturo would be ppemaphote into a cs aR 
meanour against the leges conviviales, or regulations 
of genial compotation. Widow Macleary seemed to 
have expected this visit, as well she might, for it 
was the usual consummation of merry bouts, not 
only at Tully-Veolan, but at most other gentlemen’s 
houses in Scotland, Sixty Yeara since, The guests 
thereby at once acquitted themselves of their bur- 
den of, gratitude for their entertainer’s kindness, 
encouraged the trade‘of his change-house, did ho- 
nour to the place which afforded harbour to their 
horses, and indemnified themselves for the pre- 
vious restraints imposed by private hospitality, by 
spending, what Falstaff calls the sweet of the night, 
in the genial license of a tavern. 

Accordingly, in full expectation of these distin- 
guished guests, Luckie Macleary had swept her 
house for the first time this fortnight, tempered 
her turf-fire to such a heat a3 the season required 
in her damp hovel even at Midsummer, set forth 
her deal table newly washed, propped its lame foot 
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Que joue de .a tute, 
Ausai de violon. 
Lon, Lon, Laridon. 


Balmawhapple could hold no longer, but broke 
in with what he called a d—d good song, composed 
by Gibby Gaethroughwi’t, the piper of Cupar; and, 
without wasting more time, struck up,— : 

It’s up Glenbarchan’s braes a 


| And o’er the bent of Killiebr: 


And mony a weary cast I made, 
To cuittle the muirfow]’s tail.? 


The Baron, whose voice was drowned in the louder 
and more obstreperous strains of Balmawhapple, 
now dropped the competition, but continued to hum, 
Lon, Lon, Laridon, and to regard the successful 
candidate for the attention of the company with an 
eye of disdain, while Balmawhapple proceeded,— 

If up a bonny black-oock should spring, 

To whistle him down wi’ a slug in his wing, 


And strap him on to iny lunzie st 


Right seldom would I fail. ol 


with a fragment of turf, arranged four or five stools | After an ineffectual attempt to recover the second 


of huge and clumsy form upon the sites which 
best suited the inequalities of her clay floor; and 
having, moreover, put on her clean toy, rokelay, 
and scarlet plaid, gravely awaited the arrival of the 
company, in full hope of custom and profit. When 
they were seated under the sooty rafters of Luckie 
Macleary’s only apartment, thickly tapestried with 
cobwebs, their hostess, who had already taken her 
cue from the Laird of Balmawhapple, appeared 
with a huge pewter measuring-pot, containing at 
least three English quarts, familiarly denominated 
a Tappit Hen, and which, in the language of the 
hostess, reamed (i. ¢. mantled) with excellent claret 
just drawn from the cask. 

It was soon plain that what crumbs of reason 
the Bear had not devoured, were to be picked up 
by the Hen; but the confusion which appeared to 
prevail favoured Edward’s resolution to evade the 
gaily circling glass. The others began to talk thick 
and at once, each performing his own part in the 
conversation, without the least respect to his neigh- 
bour. The Baron of Bradwardine sung French 
chansons-d-boire, and spouted pieces of Latin; Kill- 
ancureit talked, in a steady unalterable dull key, of 
top-dressing and bottom-dressing,’ and year-olds, 
and gimmers, and dinmonts, and stots, and runts, 
and kyloes, and a proposed turnpike-act ; while 
Balmawhapple, in notes exalted above both, ex- 
tolled his horse, his hawks, and a greyhound called 
Whistler. In the middle of this din, the Baron 
repeatedly implored silence; and when at length 
the instinct of polite discipline so far prevailed, that 
for a moment he obtained it, he hastened to be- 
seech their attention “ unto a military ariette, which 
was a particular favourite of the Marechal Duc de 
Berwick;” then, imitating, as well as he could, the 
manner and tone of a French musquetaire, he im- 
mediately commenced, — 

Mon coeur volage, dit ella, 
N’est pas pour vous, gar¢on; 
=“ eeu un homme de guerre, 


a barbe au menton. 
Lon, Lon, Laridon 


Qui port chapeau A plume, 
Soulier a rouge talon, 





1 This has been censured as an anachronism ; and it must 
be confessed that agriculture of this kind was unknown to 
the Scotch Sixty years since. 


a wrathful note in the strange compound of sounds 


horse stumbling at a mole-hill; yet felt inclined to 


verse, he sung the first over again; and, in prose- 
cution of his triumph, declared there was “ more 
sense in that than in all the derry-dongs of France, 
and Fifeshire to the boot of it.” The Baron only 
answered with a long pinch of snuff, and a glance 
of infinite contempt. But those noble allies, the 
Bear and the Hen, had emancipated the youn 

laird from the habitual reverence in which he hel 

Bradwardine at other times. He pronounced the 
claret shilpit, and demanded brandy with great 
vociferation. It was brought; and now the Demon 
of Politics envied even the harmony arising from 
this Dutch concert, merely because there was not 


which it produced. Inspired by her, the Laird of 
Balmawhapple, now superior to the nods and winks 
with which the Baron of Bradwardine, in delicacy 
to Edward, had hitherto checked his entering upon 
political discussion, demanded a bumper, with the 
lungs of a Stentor, “ to the little gentleman in black 
velvet who did such service in 1702, and may the 
white horse break his neck over a mound of his 
making !”” 

Edward was not at that moment clear-headed 
enough to remember that King William’s fall, which 
occasioned his death, was said to be owing to his 


take umbrage at a toast, which seemed, from the 
glance of Balmawhapple’s eye, to have a peculiar 
and uncivil reference to the Government which he 
served. But, ere he could interfere, the Baron of 
Bradwardine had taken up the quarrel. “ Sir,” he 
said, “ whatever my sentiments, tanguam privatus, 
may be in such matters, 1 shall not tamely endure 
your saying anything that may impinge upon the 
honourable feclings of a gentleman under my roof. 
Sir, if you have no respect for the laws of urbanity, 
do ye not respect the military oath, the sacramentum 
| militare, by which every officer is bound to the 
standards under which he 1s enrolled? Look at Ti- 
tus Livius, what he says of those Roman soldiers 
who were so unhappy as exuere sacramentum,—to 
renounce their legionary oath; but you are ignorant, 
sir, alike of ancient history and modern courtesy.” 





$8 Suum cuique. This snatch of « ballad was composed 
' by Andrew MacDonald, the ingenious and unfortunate 
} author of Vimonda. 
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“ Not so ignorant as ye would ane me,” 
roared Baimawhapple. “ 1 ken weel that you mean 
the Solemn League and Covenant; but if a’ the 
Whigs in hell had taken the” 

Here the Baron and Waverley both spoke at 
once, the former calling out, “ Be silent, sir! ye 
not only show your ignorance, but disgrace your 
native country before a stranger and an English- 
man ;” and Waverley, at the same moment, en- 
treating Mr Bradwardine to permit him to reply 
to an affront which seemed levelled at him person- 
ally. But the Baron was exalted by wine, wrath, 
and scorn, above all sublunary considerations. 

“ J crave you to be hushed, Captain Waverley ; 
you are elsewhere, peradventure, sui juris, —foris- 
familiated, that is, and entitled, it may be, to think 
and resent for yourself; but in my domain, in this 
poor Barony of Bradwardine, and under this roof, 
which is guasi mine, being held by tacit relocation 
by a tenant at will, I am in loco parentis to you, 
and bound to see you scathiess.— And for you, Mr 
Falconer of Balmawhapple, I warn ye, let me sce 
no more aberrations from the paths of good man- 
ners.” 

“ And I tell you, Mr Cosmo Comyne Bradwar- 
dine, of Bradwardine and Tully-Vcolan,” retorted 
the sportsman, in huge disdain, “ that I'll make a 
moor-cock of the man that refuses my toast, whether 
it be a crop-eared English Whig wi’ a black rib- 
band at his lug, or ane wha deserts his ain friends 
to claw favour wi’ the rats of Hanover.” 

In an instant both rapiers were brandished, and 
some desperate passes exchanged. Balmawhapple 
was young, stout, and active; but the Baron, in- 
finitely more master of his weapon, would, like Sir 
Toby Belch, have tickled his opponent other gates 
than he did, had he not been under the influence 
of Ursa Major. 

Edward rushed forward to interfere between the 
combatants, but the prostrate bulk of the Laird of 
Killancureit, over which he stumbled, intercepted 
his passage. How Killancureit happened to be in 
this recumbent posture at so interesting a moment, 
was never accurately known. Some thought he was 
about to ensconce himself under the table; he him- 
self alleged that he stumbled in the act of lifting a 
joint-stool, to prevent mischief, by knocking down 

almawhapple. Be that as it may, if readier aid 
than either his or Waverley’s had not interposed, 
there would certainly have been bloodshed. But the 
well-known clash of swords, which was no stranger 
to her dwelling, aroused Luckie Macleary as she 
sat quietly beyond the hallan, or earthen partition 
of the cottage, with eyes employed on Boston’s 
Crook of the Pot, while her ideas were engaged in 
summing up the reckoning. She boldly rushed in, 
with the shrill expostulation, “ Wad their honours 
slay ane another there, and bring discredit on an 
honest widow-woman’s house, when there was a’ 
the lee-land in the country to fight upon?” a re- 
monstrance which she seconded by flinging her 
plaid with great dexterity over the weapons of the 
combatants. The servants by this time rushed in, 
and being, by great chance, tolerably sober, sepa- 
rated the incensed opponents, with the assistance 
of Edward and Killancureit. The latter led off 
Balmawhapple, cursing, swearjng, and vowing re- 
venge against every Whig, Presbyterian, and fana- 
fic in England and Sevtland, from John-o’-Groat’s 
ta the Land’s End, and with difficulty got him to 








horse. Our hero, with the assistance of Saundere 
Saunderson, escorted the Baron of Bradwardine to 
his own dwelling, but could not prevail apon him 
to retire to bed rntil he had made a Jong and 
learned apology for the events of the evening, of 
which, however, there was not a word intelligible, 
except something about the Centaurs and the La. 
pitha. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Repentance and a Reconciliation. 


WAVERLEY was unaccustomed to the use of wine, 
excepting with great temperance. He slept there- 
fore soundly till late in the succeeding morning, 
and then awakened to a painful recollection of the 
scene of the preceding evening. He had received 
apersonal affront,—he, a gentleman, a soldier, 
and a Waverley. True, the person who offered it 
was not, at the time it was given, possessed of the 
moderate share of sense which nature had allotted 
him ; true also, in resenting this insult, he would 
break the laws of Heaven, as well as of his country ; 
true, in doing so, he might take the life of a young 
man who perhaps respectably discharged the social 
duties, and render his family miserable; or he 
might lose his own ;—no pleasant alternative even 
to the bravest, when it is debated coolly and in 
private. 

All this pressed on his mind ; yet the original 
statement recurred with the same irresistible force, 
He had received a personal insult ; he was of the 
house of Waverley ; and he bore a commission, 
There was no alternative; and he descended to the 
breakfast parlour with the intention of taking leave 
of the family, and writing to one of his brother 
officers to meet him at the inn mid-way between 
Tully-Veolan and the town where they were quar- 
tered, in order that he might convey such a message 
to the Laird of Balmawhapple as the circumstances 
seemed to demand. He found Miss Bradwardine 
presiding over the tea and coffee, the table loaded 
with warm bread, both of flour, oatmeal, and barley- 
meal, in the shape of loaves, cakes, biscuits, and 
other varieties, together with eggs, rein-deer ham, 
mutton and beef ditto, smoked salmon, marmalade, 
and all other delicacies which induced even John- 
son himself to extol the luxury of a Scotch break- 
fast above that of all other countries. A mess of 
oatmeal porridge, flanked by a silver jug, which 
held an equal mixture of cream and butter-milk, 
was placed for the Baron’s share of this repast ; 
but Rose observed he had walked out early in the 
morning, after giving orders that hie gucst should 
not be disturbed. 

Waverley sat down almost in silence, and with 
an air of absence and abstraction, which could not 
give Miss Bradwardine a favourable opinion of his 
talents for conversation. He answered at random 
one or two observations which she ventured to make 
upon ordinary topics; so that feeling herself al- 
most repulsed in ker efforts at entertaining him, 
and secretly wondering that a scarlet ecat should 
cover no better breeding, she left him to his men- 
tal amusement of cursing Dr Deubleit’s favourite 
constellation of Ursa Major, as the cause of all the 
mischief which had already happened, and waa 
likely to ensue. At once he started, a his colour 
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belghtened, as, looking toward the window, he be- 
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I must confess, whate. er inference may bs druwp 


the Baron and young Balmawhapple pass arm | from the circumstance, that Edward, after 0 sa- | 


in arm, apparently in deep conversation ; and he 
hastily asked, “ Did Mr Falconer sleep here last 
night?” Rose, not much pleased with the abrupt- 
ness of the first question which the voung stranger 
had addressed to her, answered drily in the negative, 
and the conversation again sunk into silence. 

At this moment Mr Saunderson appeared, with a 
message from his master, requesting to speak with 
Captain Waverley in another apartment. With a 
heart which beat a little quicker, not indeed from 
fear, but from uncertainty and anxiety, Edward 
obeyed the summons. He found the two gentlemen 
standing be See an air of complacent dignity on 
the brow of the Baron, while something like sullen- 
ness, or shame, or both, blanked the bold visage 
of Balmawhapple. The former slipped his arm 
through that of the latter, and thus sceming to walk 
with him, while in reality he led him, advanced to 
mect Waverley, and, stopping in the midst of the 
apartment, made in great state the following ora- 
tion: “Captain Waverley,— my young and esteemed 
friend, Mr Faleoner of Balmawhapple, has craved 
of my age and experience, as of one not wholly 
unskilled in tle dependencies and punctilios of the 
duello or monomachia, to be his interlocutor in ex- 
pressing to you the regret with which he calls to re- 
membrance certain passages of our symposion last 
night, which could not but be highly displeasing to 
you, as serving for the time under this present ex- 
isting government. He craves you, sir, to drown in 
obliyion the memory of such solecisms against the 
laws of politeness, as being what his better reason 
disavows, and to receive the hand which he offers 
you in amity; and I must needs assure you, that 
nothing less than a sense of being dans son tort, as 
agallant French chevalier, Mons. Le Bretailleur, 
once said to me on such an occasion, and an opinion 
also of your peculiar merit, could have exturted 
such concessions; for he and all his family are, 
and have been, time out of mind, Afurortia pectora, 
as Buchanan saith, a bold and warlike sept, or peo- 

le. 

Edward immediately, and with natural politeness, 
accepted the hand which Balmawhapple, or rather 
the Baron in his character of mediator, extended 
towards him. “ It was impossible,” he said, “ for 
him to remember what a gentleman expressed his 
wish he had not uttered ; and he willingly imputed 
what had passed to the exuberant festivity of the 
an Pia 

‘ That is very handsomely said,” answered the 
Baron ; “ for undoubtedly, if a man be ebrius, or 
intoxicated, an incident which on solemn and festive 
occasions may and will take place in the life of a 
man of honour; and if the same gentleman, being 
fresh and sober, recants the contumelies which he 
hath spoken in his liquor, it must be held rinuwm 
locutum est; the words cease to be his own. Yet 
would I not find this exculpation relevant in the 
case of one who was ebriosus, or an habitual drunk- 
ard; because, if such a person choose to pass the 
greater part of his time in the predicament of in- 
toxication, he hath no title to be exeemed from the 
obligations of the code of politeness, but should learn 
to deport himself peaceably and courteously when 
under influence of the vinous stimulus.—And now 
lot us proceed to breakfast, and think no more of 
this daft business.” 
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tisfactory an explanation, did much greater honour 
to the delicacies of Miss Bradwardine’s breakfast- 
table than his commencement had promised. Hal- 
mawhapple, on the contrary, seemed embarrassed 
and dejected; and Waverley now, for the first time, 
observed that his arm was in a sling, which seemed 
to account for the awkward and embarrassed man- 
ner with which he had presented his hand. To a | 
question from Miss Bradwardine, he muttered, in 
answer, something about his horse having fallen; 
and, seeming desirous to escape both from the sub- 
ject and the company, he arose as soon as breakfast 
was over, made his bow to the party, and, declining 
the Baron’s invitation to tarry till after dinner, 
mounted his horse and returned to his own home, 

Waverley now announced his purpose of leaving 
Tully-Veolan early enough after dinner to gain the 
stage at which he meant to sleep; but the unaffected 
and deep mortification with which the goodnatured 
and affectionate old gentleman heard the preposal, 
quite deprived him of courage to persist in it. No 
sooner had he gained Waverley’s consent to lengthen 
his visit for a few days, than he laboured to re- 
move the grounds upon which he conceived he had 
meditated a more early retreat. “I would not 
have you opine, Captain Waverley, that I am by 
practice or precept an advocate of ebriety, though | 
it may be that, in our festivity of last night, some 
of our friends, if not perchance altogether ebrii, or 
drunken, were, to say the least, ebrioli, by which 
the ancients designed those who were fuddled, or, 
as your English vernacular and metaphorical phrase 
goes, half-seas-over. Not that I would so insinuate 
respecting you, Captain Waverley, who, like a pru- 
deut yooth, did rather abstain from potation; nor 
ean it be truly said of myself, who, having assisted 
at the tables of many great generals and marechals 
at their solemn carousals, have the art to carry my 
wine discreetly, and did not, during the whole even- 
ing, as ye must have doubtless observed, exceed the 
the bounds of a modest hilarity.” 

There was no refusing assent to a proposition so 
decidedly laid down by him who undoubtedly was 
the best judge; although, had Edward formed his 
opinion from his own recollections, he would have 
pronounced that the Baron was not only ebriolus, 
but verging to become ebrius; or, in plain English, 
was incomparably the most drunk of the party, 
exccpt perhaps his antagonist the Laird of Balma- 
whapple. However, having received the expected, 
or rather the required, compliment on his sobriety, 
the Baron proceeded - -“ No, sir, though I am my- 
self of a strong teraperament, I ubhor ebriety, 
and detest those who swallow wine gula@ causa, for 
the oblectation of the gullet ; albeit I might de 
cate the law of Pittacus of Mitylene, who punished 
doubly a crime committed under the influence of 
Liber Pater; nor would IJ utterly accede to the ob- 
ak aoe of the younger Plinius, in the fourteenth 
book of his ‘ Eistoria Naturalis.’ No, sir; I distin- 
guish, I discriminate, and approve of wine so far 
ony as it maketh glad the face, or, in the language 
of Flaccus, recepto arnico.” 

Thus terminated the apology whieh the Baron of 
Bradwardine pele it necessary to make for the 
superabundance of his hospitality; and it may be 
easily believed that he was neither interrupted by 
dissent, nor any expression of incredulity. 
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He then invited his guest to a morning ride, and 
ordered that Davie Gellatley should meet them at 
the dern path with Ban and Buscar. ‘‘ For, until 
the shooting season commenced, I would willingly 
show you some sport, and we may, God willing, meet 
with a rue. The roe, Captain Waverley, may be 
hunted at all tines alike; for never being in what 
is called pride of grease, he is also never out of 
season, though it be a truth that his venison is not 
equal to that of either the red or fallow deer. But 
be will serve to show how my dogs run; and there- 
tore they shall attend us with Davie Gellatley.” 

Waverley expressed his surprise that his friend 
Davie was capable uf such trust; but the Baron gave 
him to understand that this poor simpleton was 
neither fatuous, nec nuteraliter idiota, as is ex- 
pressed in the brieves of furiosity, but simply a 
crack-brained knave, who could exeeute very well 
any commission which jumped with his own humour, 
and made his folly a plea for avoiding every other. 
“ He has made an interest with us,” continued the 
Baron, “ by saving Rose from a great danger with 
his own proper peril; and the roguish Joon must 
therefore eat of our bread and drink of our cup, 
and do what he can, or what he will; which, if the 
suspicions of Saunderson and the Bailie are well 
founded, may perchance in his case be commensu- 
rate terms.” 

Miss Bradwardine then gave Waverley to un- 
derstand, that this poor simpleton was dotingly fond 
of music, deeply affected by that which was melan- 
choly, and transported into extravagant gaiety by 
light and lively airs. Tle had in this respect a pro- 
digious memury, stored with miscellaneous snatches 
and fragments of all tunes and songs, which he 
sometimes applied, with considerable address, as 
the vehicles of remonstrance, explanation, or satire. 
Davie was much attached to the few who showed 
him kindness; and both aware of any slight or ill 
usage which he happened to reccive, and sufficiently 
apt, where he saw opportunity, to revenge it. The 
common people, who often judge hardly of each 
other, as well as of their betters, although they had 
expressed great compassion for the poor innocent 
while suffered to wander in rags about the village, 
no sooner beheld him decently clothed, provided 
for, and even a sort of favourite, than they called 
up all the instances of sharpness and ingenuity, in 
action and repartee, which his annals afforded, and 
charitably bottomed thereupon a hypothesis, that 
David Gellatley was no farther fool than was ne- 
cessary to avoid hard labour. This opinion was not 
better founded than that of the Negroes, who, from 
the acute and mischievous pranks of the monkeys, 
suppose that they have the gift of speech, and only 
suppress their powers of elocution to escape being 
set to work. But the hypothesis was entirely ima- 

inary: David Gellatley was in good earnest the 
1alf-crazed simpleton which he appeared, and was 
incapable of any constant and steady exertion. He 
had just so much solidity as kept on the windy side 
of insanity; so much wild wit as saved him from the 
imputation of idiocy; some dexterity in field-sports 
(in which we have known as great fools excel), great 
kindness and humanity in the treatment of animals 
intrusted to him, warm affections, a prodigious me- 
mory, and an ear for music. 

* The learned in cookery dissent from the Barer of Brad- 


Wardine, and hold the roe venison dry end indifferent food, 
as when dressed in soup and Scotch collops. 








The stamping of horses was now heard in the 
court, and Davie’s voice singing to the two large 
deer greyhounds, — 

Hie away, hie away, 


Over bank and over hrac, 
Where the copsewood is the 


reenest, 
Where the fountains glisten Ssenest. 
Where the lady-fern grows strongest, - 


Where the morning dew lies nae. 
Where the black-cock swectest sips it, 
Where the fairy tatest trips it: 

Hie to haunts right seldam seen, 
novel: loncsome, cool, and green, 
Over bank and over brae, 

Hie away. hie away. 


Do the verses he sings,” asked Waverley, “be- 
long to old Scottish poetry, Miss Bradwardine ?” 

“© ¥ believe not,” she replied. © This poor creature 
had a brother, and Heaven, as if to compensate to, 
the family Davie’s deficiencies, had given him what 
the hamlet thought uncommon talents. An uncle 
contrived to educate him for the Scottish kirk, but 
he could not get preferment because he came from 
our ground. He returned from college hopeless 
and broken-hearted, and fell into a decline. My 
father supported him till his death, which happened 
before he was nineteen. He played beautifully on 
the flute, and was supposed to have a great turn for 
poetry. Ile was affectionate and compassionate to 
his brother, who followed him like his shadow, and 
we think that from him Davie gathered many frag- 
ments of songs and music unlike those of this coun- 
try. But if we ask him where he got such a fragment 
as he is now singing, he either answers with wild 
and long fits of laughter, or clse breaks into tears 
of lamentation ; but was never heard to give any 
explanation, or to mention his brother’s name since 
his death.” 

© Screly,” said Edward, who was readily interest- 
ed by a tale bordering on the romantic, “ surely 
more might be learned by more particular inquiry.” 

‘© Perhaps so,” answered Rose; “ but my father 
will not permit any one to practise on his feelings 
on this subject.” 

By this time the Baron, with the help of Mr 
Saunderson, had indued a pair of jack-boots of large 
dimensions, and now invited our hero to follow him 
as he stalked clattering down the ample staircase, 
tapping each huge balustrade as he passed with the 
but of his massive horse-whip, and humming, with 
the air of a chasseur of Louis Quatorze, 


Pour la chasse ordonnée il faut preparer tout, 
lio la ho' Vite! vite debout. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
iA more rational Day than the last. 


Tnx Baron of Bradwardine, mounted on an ac- 
tive and well-managed horse, and seated on a demi- 
pique saddle, with deep housings to agree with his 
livery, was no bad representative of the old school. 
His light-coloured embroidered coat, and superbly 
ba waistcoat, his brigadier wig, surmounted by 4 
smal! gold-laced cocked-hat, completed his personal 
costume; but he was attended by two well-mounted 
servants on horseback, armed with holster-pistols. 

In this guise he arnbled forth over hill and val- 
ley, the admiration of every farm-yard which they 
passed in their pro , till, “low down in a graeay 
vale,” they found David Gellatley leading two y 


tall deer hounds, and presiding over half a 
dozen aires about as many base lagged and bare- 
headed boys, who, to procure the chosen distinction 
of attending on the chase, had not failed to tickle 
his ears with the dulcet appellation of Afaister Giel- 
latley, though probably all and each had hooted him 
on former occasions in the character of daft Davie. 
But this is no uncommon strain of flattery to per- 
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as the Baron would have said, upon this sud,ect 
yet they met upon history as on a neutral ground, 
in which each claimed an interest. The Baron, in- 
deed, only cumbered his memory with matters of 
fact; the cold, dry, hard outlines which history de- 
lineates. Edward, on the contrary, loved to fill up 
and round the sketch with the colouring of a warm 
and vivid imagination, which gives light and life to 





sons in office, nor altogether confined to the bare- | the actors and speakers in the drama of past ages. 


legged villagers of Tully-Veolan: it was in fashion 
Sixty Years since, is now, and will be six hun- 
dred years hence, if this admirable compound of 
folly and knavery, called the world, shall be then 
in existence. 

These gillie-wet-foots) as they were called, were 
destined to beat the bushes, which they performed 


| 
| 


Yet with tastes so opposite, they contributed great- 
ly to each other’s amusement. Mr Bradwardine’s 
minute narratives and powerful memory supplied 
to Waverley fresh subjects of the kind upon which 
his fancy loved to labour, and opened to him a new 
mine of incident and of character. And he repaid 
the pleasure thus communicated, by an earnest at- 


¢with so much success, that, after half an hour’s | tention, valuable to all story-tellers, more especially 
search, a roe was started, coursed, and killed; the ; to the Baron, who felt his habits of self-respect 


Baron following on his white horse, like Earl Percy 
of yore, and magnanimously flaying and embowel- 
ling tho slain animal (which, he observed, was called 
by the French chasseurs, fuire la curce) with his 
own baronial couteau de chasse. After this cere- 
mony, he conducted his guest homeward by a plea- 
sant and circuituus route, commanding an extensive 
prospect of different villages and houses, to each of 
which Mr Bradwardine attached some anecdote of 
history or genealogy, told in language whimsical 
from prejudice and pedantry, but often respectable 
for the good sense and honourable feelings which his 
narrative displayed, and almost always curious, if 
not valuable, for the information they contained. 
The truth is, the ride seemed agreeable to both 
gentlemen, because they found amusement in each 
other’s conversation, although their characters and 
habits of ine were in many respects totally 
opposite. Edward, we have informed the reader, 
7 was warm in his feelings, wild and romantic in his 
ideas and in his taste of reading, with a strong dis- 
position towards poetry. Mr Bradwardine was the 
reverse of all this, and piqued himself upon stalking 
through life with the same upright, starched, stoical 
gravity which distinguished his evening promenade 
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flattered by it; and sometimes also by reciprocal 
communications, which interested Mr Bradwar- 
dine, as confirming or illustrating his own favourite 
anecdotes. Besides, Mr Bradwardine loved to talk 
of the scenes of his youth, which had been spent in 
camps and foreign lands, and had many interesting 
Hatters to tell of the generals under whom he 
ad served, and the actions he had witnessed. 
Both parties returned to Tully-Veolan in great 
good-humour with each other; Waverley desirous 
of studying more attentively what he considered as 
a singular and interesting character, gifted with 
a memory containing a curious register of ancient 
and modern anecdotes; and Bradwardine disposed 
to regard Edward as puer (or rather jurenis) bone 
Spei et magne indolis, a youth devoid of that petu- 
lant volatility, which is impatient of, or vilipends, 
the conversation and advice of his seniors, from 
which he predicted great things of his future suc- 
cess and deportment in life. There was no other 
guest except Mr Rubrick, whose information and 
iscourse, as a clergyman and a scholar, harmonized 
very well with that of the Baron and his guest. 
Shortly after dinner, the Baron, as if to shew 
that his temperance was not entirely theoretical, 


upon the terrace of Tully-Veolan, where for hours | proposed a visit to Rose’s apartment, or, as he 


together—the very model of old Hardyknute— 
Stately stepp'd he east the wa’, 
And stately stepp'd he west. 

As for literature, he read the classic poets, to be 
sure, and the Epithalamium of Georgius Buchanan, 
and Arthur Jolsnston’s Psalms, of a Sunday ; and 
the Delicizee Poetarum Scotorum, and Sir David 
Lindsay’s Works, and Barbour’s Bruce, and Blind 
Harry’s Wallace, and the Gentle Shepherd, and 
the Cherry and the Slae. But though he thus far 
sacrificed his tine to the Muses, he would, if the 
truth must be spoken, have been much better 
pleased had the pious or sapient apothegms, as well 
as the historical narratives, which these various 
works contained, been presented to him in the form 
of simple prose. And he sometimes could not re- 
frain from expressing contempt of the “ vain and 
unprofitable art of poem-making,” in which, he said, 
® the only one who had excelled in his time was 
Allan Ramsay, the periwig-maker.”’? 

But although Edward and he differed toto calo, 


entree 


a a bare-feoted Highland lad is called a gillie-wet-foot. 
Gillie, in general, means servant or attendant. 


2 The Baron ought to have remembered that the Spyous 














(Grete renenne ree? eevee depiatnenerennesene' 


termed it, her J'roisieme Etage. Waverley was 
accordingly conducted through one or two of those 
long awhward passages with which ancient archi- 
tects studied to puzzle the inhabitants of the houses 
which they planned, at the end of which Mr Brad- 
wardine began to ascend, by two steps at once, a 
very steep, narrow, and winding stair, leaving Mr 
Rubrick and Waverley to follow at more leisure, 
while he should announce their approach to his 
daughter. z 

After having climbed this perpendicular cork- 
screw until their brains were almost giddy, they 
arrived in a little matted lobby, which served as 
an ante-room to Rose’s sanctum sanctorum, and 
through which they entered her parlour. It was a 
small but pleasant apartment, opening to the south, 
and hung with tapestry; adorned besides with two 
pictures, one of her mother, in the dress of a shep- 
herdess, with a bell-hoop; the other of the Baron, 
in his tenth year, in a blue coat, embroidered waist- 
coat, laced hat, and bag-wig, with a bow in his hand. 





Allan literally drew his blood from the house of the nahie 
1, whom he terms— 
Dalhousie of an old descent, 
My stoup, my pride, my ornament, 
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Rdward could not help smiling at the costume, and 


at the odd resemblance between the round, smooth, 
red-checked, staring visage in the portrait, and 
the gaunt, bearded, hollow-eyed, swarthy features, 
which travelling, fatigues of war, and advanced age, 
had bestowed on the original. The Baron joined 
in the laugh, “ Truly,” he said, “that picture was 
& woman’s fantasy of my good mother’s (a daugh- 
ter of the Maird of Tulliellum, Captain Waverley ; 
I indicated the house to you when we were on the 
top of the Shinnyheuch; it was burnt by the Dutch 
auxiliaries brought in by the Government in 17155) 
I never sate for my pourtraicture but once since 
that was painted, and it was at the special and rei- 
terated request of the Marechal Duke of Berwick.” 

The good old gentleman did not mention what 
Mr Rubrick afterwards told Edward, that the Duke 
had done him this honour on account of his being 
the first to mount the breach of a fort in Savoy 
during the memorable campaign of 1709, and his 
having there defended himself with his half-pike 
for nearly ten minutes before any support reached 
him. Todo the Baron justice, although sufficiently 
ier to dwell upon, and even to exaggerate his 
amily dignity and consequence, he was too much 
a man of real courage ever to allude to such per- 
sonal acts of merit as he had himself manifested. 

Miss Rose now appeared from the interior room 
of her apartment, to welcome her father and his 
friends. The little labours in which she had been 
employed obviously showed a natural taste, which 
required only cultivation. Her father had taught 
her French and Italian, and a few of the ordinary 
authors in those languages ornamented her shelves. 
He had endeavoured also to be her preceptor in 
music; but as he began with the more abstruse doc- 
tines of the science, and was not perhaps master 
of them himself, she had made no proficiency far- 
ther than to be able to accompany her voice with 
the harpsichord ; but even this was not very com- 
mon in Scotland at that period. To make amends, 
she sung with great taste and feeling, and with a 
respect to the sense of what she uttered that might 
be proposed in example to ladies of much superior 
musical talent. Her natural good sense taught her, 
that if, as we are assured by high anthority, music 
be “ married to immortal verse,” they are very 
often divorced by the performer in a most shameful 
manner. It was perhaps owing to this sensibility 
to poetry, and power of combining its expression 
with those of the musical notes, that her singing 
gave more pleasure to all the unlearned in music, 
and even to many of the learned, than could have 
beer communicated by a much finer voice and more 
brilliant execution, unguided by the same delicacy 
of feeling. 

A bartizan, or projecting gallery, before the win- 
dows of her parlour, served to illustrate another 
of Rose’s pursuits; for it was crowded with flowers 
of different kinds, which she had taken under her 
special ) sitenilareie A projecting turret gave access 
to this Gothic balcony, which commanded a most 
beautiful prospect. The formal garden, with its high 
bounding walls, lay below, contracted, as it seemed, 
te a mere parterre; while the view extended be- 
yond them down a wooded glen, where the small 
fiver was sometimes visible, sometimes hidden in 
copse. The eye might be delayed by a desire to 
rest on the rocks, which here and there rose from 
the dej] with massive or spiry fronts, or it might 
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dwell on the noble, though ruined tower, which 
was here beheld in all its dignity, frowning from 9 
promontory over the river. To the left were seen 
two or three cottages, a part of the village; the 
brow of the hill concealed the others, The glen, 
or dell, was terminated by a sheet of water, called 
Loch Veolan, into which the brook discharged it 
self, and which now glistened in the western sun 
The distant country seemed open and varied in sur- 
face, though not wooded; and there was nothin 
to interrupt the view until] the scene was bounded 
by a ridge of distant and blue hills, which formed 
the southern boundary of the strath or valley. To 
this pleasant station Miss Bradwardine had ordered 
coffee. 

The view of the old tower, or fortalice, introduced 
some family anecdotes and tales of Scottish chi- 
valry, which the Baron told with great enthusiasm. 
The projecting peak of an impending crag which 
rose near it, had acquired the name of St Swithin’s 
Chair. It was the scene of a peculiar superstition, 
of which Mr Rubrick mentioned some curious par- 
ticulars, which reminded Waverley of a rhyme 
quoted by Edgar in King Lear; and Rose waa 
called upon to sing a little legend, in which they 
had been interwoven by some village poet, 

Who, noteless as the race from which he sprung, 
Saved others’ names, but left his own unsung. 

The sweetness of her voice, and the simple beauty 
of her music, gave all the advantage which the 
minstrel could have desired, and which his poetry 
so much wanted. I almost doubt if it can be 
read with patience, destitute of these advantages; 
although I conjecture the following copy to have 
been somewhat corrected by Waverley, to suit the 
taste of those who might not relish pure antiquity. 


St Shuthen'’s Chair. 


On Hallow-Maas Eve, ere ye boune ye to rest, 
Ever beware that your couch be blessed; 
Sign it with cross, and sain {¢ with bead, 
Sing the Ave, and say the Creed. 


For on Hallow-Mass Eve the Night-Hag will ride, 
And all her nine-fold swoeping on by her side, 
Whether the wind sing lowly or lond, 

Sailing through moonshine or swath’d in the cloud. 


The Lady she sat in St Swithin’s Chair, 
The dew of the night hans damp‘d her hair: 
Her cheek was pale— but resolved and ag 
Was the word of her lip and the glance o 


She mutter’d the apell of Swithin bold, 

When his naked foot traced the midnight wold, 
When he stopp’d the Hag as she rode the night, 
And bade her descend, and her promise plight. 


He that dare sit on St Swithin’s Chair, 
When the Night-Hag wings the troubied air, 
Questions three, when he speaks the ape!" 
He may ask, and she must tell. 


The Baron has been with King Robert nie liege, 
These three long years in battle and slege; 

News are there none of his weal or his woe, 

And fain the Lady his fate would know. 

She shudders and stops as the charm she speaks ;~ 
Is it the moody ow! that shrieks? 

Or is it that sound, betwixt laughter and screciu, 
The voice of the Demon who haunts the stream ? 
The moan of the wind sunk silent and low, 

And the roaring torrent has ceased to flow; 

The calm was more dreadful than raging storm, 
When the cold grey mist brought the ghastly form ! 


e ® e * 6 
* I am sorry to disappoint the company, espe 
cially Captain Waverley, who listens with such land- 
able gravity; it is but a fragment, although 1! 
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think there are other verses, describing the return 
of the Baron from the wars, and how the lady was 
found * clay-cold upon the grounsill ledge.’ ” 

# Tt is one of those figments,” observed Mr 
Bradwardine, “ with which the early history of dis- 
finguished families was deformed in the times of 
superstition ; as that of Rome, and other ancient 
nations, had their prodigies, sir, the which you may 
read in ancient histories, or in the little work com- 

iled by Julius Obsequens, and inscribed by the 

ea Scheffer, the editor, to his patron, Bene- 
dictus Skytte, Baron of Dudershoff.” 

«“ My father has a strange defiance of the mar- 
vellous, Captain Waverley,” observed Rose, “ and 
once stood firm when a whole synod of Presbyterian 
divines were put to the rout by a sudden apparition 
of the foul fiend.” 

Waverley looked as if desirous to hear more. 

* Must I tell my story as weil as sing my song ? 
— Well—Once upon a time there lived an old 
woman, called Janet Gellatley, who was suspected 
to be a witch, on the infallible grounds that she was 
very old, very ugly, very poor, and hud two sons, 
one of whom was a poet, and the other a fool, which 
visitation, all the neighbourhood agreed, had come 
upon her for the sin of witchcraft. And she was 
imprisoned for a week in the steeple of the parish 
church, and sparingly supplied with food, and not 

itted to sleep, until she herself became as 
much persuaded of her being a witch as her ac- 
‘ gusers; and in this lucid and happy state of mind 
was brought forth to make a clean breast, that is, 
to make open confession of her sorceries, before all 
the Whig gentry and ministers in the vicinity, who 
were no conjurors themselves. My father went to 
see fair play between the witch and the clergy; for 
the witch had been born on his estate. And while 
the witch was confessing that the Enemy appeared, 
and made his addresees to her as a handaome black 
man,—which, if you could have seen puor old blear- 
eyed Janet, reflected little honour on Apollyon’s 
taste, —and while the auditors listened with asto- 
nished ears, and the clerk recorded with a trem- 
bling hand, she, all of a sudden, changed the low 
mumbling tone with which she spoke into a shrill 
yell, and exclaimed, § Look to yourselves! look to 
yourselves! I see the Evil One sitting in the midst 
of ye.’ The surprise was general, and terror and 
flight its immediate consequences. Happy were 
shose who were next the door; and many were the 
disasters that befell hats, bands, cuffs, and wigs, 
before they could get out of the church, where 
they left the obstinate prelatist to settle matters 
with the witch and her admirer, at his own peril 
or pleasure.” 

“© Ttaau solvuntur tabula,” said the Baron: “ when 
they recovered their panic trepidation, they were 
too much ashamed to bring any wakening of the 
process against Janet Gellatley.”! 

This anecdote led into a long discussion of 
' All those idfe thoughts and fantasies, 

Devices, dreams, opinions unsound, 
Shows, visions, soothsays, and prophecies, 
And all that feigned is, as leasings, tales, and les. 

With such conversation, and the romantic le- 
gends which it introduced, closed our hero’s second 
evening in the house of Tully-Veolan. 
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4 See Note L.-- Witcicrafe. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


ai’ Disewvery.— Warerley becomes domestioated at 
Lully-V colan. 


Tre next day Edward arose betimes, and in a 
morning walk around the house an@ its vicmity, 
came suddenly upon a smal! court in front of the 
dog-kennel, where his friend Davie was employed 
about his four-footed charge. One quick glance of 
his eye recognised Waverley, when, instantly turn- 
ing his back, as if he had not observed him, be be- 
gan to sing part of an old ballad :— 


Young men will Jove thee more fair and more fast; 
Beard ye so merry the lettle urd nng P 

Old men‘s tove the longest will last, 
And the throstle-cock's head 1s under his wing. 


The young man’s wrath is like light straw on fire; 
Heard ye su merry the little bird sing ? 

But like red-hot steel is the old man's ire, 
find the throstle-cock's head ts under his wing. 


The young man will brawl at the evening board; 
Heard ye so merry the little bird ang ? 

But the old man will draw at the dawning the sword, 
And the throstle-cuck's head 1s under ns wong. 

Waverley could not avoid observing that Davi 
laid sumething like a satirical emphasis on thee 
lines. He therefore approached, and endeavourea, 
by sundry queries, to elicit from him what the in- 
nuendo might mean; but Davie had no mind te 
explain, and had wit enough to make his folly cloak 
his knavery. Edward could collect nothing from 
him, excepting that the Laird of Balmawiiupple had 
gone home yesterday morning, “ wi’ his boots fu’ o 
bluid.” In the garden, however, he met the ola 
butler, who no longer attempted to conceal, that, 
having been bred in the nursery line with Sumack 
aud Co. of Newcastle, he sometimes wrought a turn 
in the flower-borders to oblige the Laird and Miss 
Rose. By a series of queries, Edward at length 
discovered, with a painful feeling of surprise and 
shame, that Balmawhapple’s submigsion and apo- 
logy had been the ccnsequence of a rencontre with 
the Baron before his guest had quitted his pillew, 
in which the younger combatant had been disarmed 
and wounded in the sword arm. 

Greatly mortified at this information, Edward 
sought out his friendly host, and anxiously expos- 
tulated with him upon the injustice he had done 
him in anticipating his meeting with Mr Falconer, 
a circumstance, which, considering his youth and 
the profession of arms which he had just adopted, 
was capable of being represented much, to his preju- 
dice. The Baron justified himself at preater length 
than I choose to repeat. He urged that the quarrel 
was common to them, and that Balmewhapple could 
not, by the code of honour, erite giving satisfaction 
to both, which he had done in his case by an ho- 
nourable meeting, and in that of Bdward by such 
a palinode as rendered the use of the sword unne- 
cessary, and which, being made and accepted, must 
necssarily sopite the whole affair. 

With this excuse, or explanation, Waverley was 
silenced, if not satisfied; but he could not help tes- 
tifying some displeasure against the Biessed , 
which had given rise to the quarrel, ner refrain 
from hinting, that the sanctified epithet was hardly 
appropriate. The Baron observed, he could nut 
deny that “the Bear, though allowed by heralds 
as a most honourable ordinary, had, nevertheless 
somewhat fierce, churlish, and morose in his dis- 
| position (as might be read in Archibald Simsen, 
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qgustor of Dalkeith’s Lieroglyphica Ammatliui ), 
and Hed dias besd the true al many quarrels and 
dissensions which had occurred in the house of 
Bradwardine; of which,” he continued, “ I might 
commemorate mine own unfortunate dissension 
with my third cousin by the mother’s side, Sir Hew 
Halbert, who was so unthinking as to deride my 
family name, as if it had been quasi Bear- Warden; 
& most uncivil jest, since it not only insinuated that 
the founder of our house occupied such a moan situ- 
ation as to be a custodicr of wild beasts, a charge 
which, ye must have observed, is only intrusted to 
the very basest plebeians; but, moreover, secmed 
to infer that our coat-armour had not been achieved 
by honourable actions in war, but bestowed by way 
of paranomasia, or pun upon our family appellation, 
—a sort of bearing which the Irench call armoires 
varlantes; the Latins arma centantia; and your 
nglish authorities, canting heraldry; being indeed 
a species of emblazoning more befitting canters, 
gaberlunzies, and suchlike mendicants, whose gib- 
cerish is formed upon playing upon the word, than 
the noble, honourable, and useful science of heral- 
dry, which assigns armorial bearings as the reward 
of noble and generous actions, and not tv tickle 
the car with vain quodlibets, such as are found in 
jest-books.”’! Of his quarrel with Sir Hew he said 
nothing more, than that it was settled in a fitting 
manner. 

Having been so minute with respect to the diver- 
sions of ‘Fully-Veolan, on the first days of Edward’s 
arrival, for the purpose of introducing its inmates 
to the reader’s acquaintance, it becomes Jess neces- 
sary to trace the progress of his intercourse with 
the same accuracy. It is probable that a young 
man, accustomed to more cheerful society, would 
have tired of the conversation of so violent an as- 
sertor of the “ boast of heraldry” as the Baron; 
but Edward found an agreeable variety in that of 
Miss Bradwardine, who listened with cagerness to 
his remarks upon litcrature, and showed great just- 
ness of taste in her answers. The swectness of her 
disposition had made her submit with complacency, 
and even pleasure, to the course of reading pre- 
scribed by her father, although it not only compre- 
hended several heavy folios of history, but certain 
Zigautic tomes in high-church polemics. In her- 
aldry he was fortunately contented to give her only 
such a slight tincture as might be acquired by per- 
usal of the two folio volumes of Nisbet. Rose was 
indeed the very apple of her father’s eye. Her 
constant liveliness, her attention to all those little 
observances most gratifying to those who would 
never think of exacting them, her beauty, in which 
he recallew the features of his beloved wife, her 
unfeigned piety, and the noble gencrosity of her 
disposition, would have justified the affection of the 
most doting father. 

His anxiety on her behalf did not, however, seem 
to extend itself in that quarter, where, according to 
the general opinion, it is most efficiently displayed; 
in labouring, namely, to establish her in life, either 
by a large dowry or a wealthy marriage. By an 
old settlement, almost all the landed estates of the 
Baron went, after his death, to a distant relation; 
and it was sup that Miss Bradwardine would 
remain but slenderly provided for, as the good gen- 
tleman’s cash matters had been teo long under the 
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exclusive charge of Bailie Macwhecble, to admit of 
any great expectations from his personal successiuss. 
It is true, the said Bailie leved his patron and ais 
patron’s daughter next (though at an incomparable 
distance) to himself. He thought it was possible to 
set aside the scttlement on the male line, and had 
actually procured an opinion to that effect (and, ag 
he boasted, without a fee) from an eminent Scottish 
counsel, under whose notice he contrived to brins: 
the point while consulting him regularly on some 
other business. But the Baron would not listen to 
such a proposal for an instant. On the contrary, 
he used to liave a perverse pleasure in boasting that 
the barony of Bradwardine was a male fief, the first 
charter having been given at that carly period when 
women were not deemed capable to hold a feudal 
grant; because, according to Les coustusmes de Nor- 
mandie, c’est Uhomme ki se bast et ki conseille; or, as 
is yet more ungallantly expressed by other autho- 
rities, all of whose barbarous names he delighted 
to quote at full length, because a woman could not 
serve the superior, or feudal lord, in war, on account 
of the decorum of her sex, nor assist him with ad- 
vice, occause of her limited intellect, nor keep his 
counsel, owing to the infirmity of her disposition. 
He would triumphantly ask, how it would become 
a female, and that female a Bradwardine, to be seen 
employed in servitio eruendi, seu stetrahendi, caligas 
regis post battaliam? that is, in pulling off the king’s 
boots after an engagement, which was the feudal 
service by which he held the barony of Bradwar. 
dine. “ No,” he said, “ beyond hesitation, procul 
dubio, many females, as worthy as Rose, had been 
excluded, in order to make way for my own suc- 
cession, and IIcaven forbid that I should do aught 
that might contravene the destination of my fore- 
fathers, or impinge upon the right of my kinsman, 
Malcolm Bradwardine of Inchgrabbit, an honour- 
able, though decayed branch of my own family.” 

The Bailic, as prime minister, having received 
this decisive communication from his sovereign, 
durst not press his own opinion any farther, but 
contented himself with deploring, on all suitable 
oceasions, to Saunderson, the minister of the inte 
rior, the Laird’s self-willedness, and with laying 
plans for uniting Rose with the young laird of Bal- 
mawhapple, who had a fine estate, only moderately 
burdened, and was a faultless young gentleman, 
being as sober as a saint—if you keep brandy “rom 
him, and him from brandy —and who, in brief, had 
no imperfection but that of keeping light company 
ata time; such as Jinker, the hurse-couper, and 
Gibby Gacthroughwi't, the piper o’ Cupar; “o’ whilk 
follies, Mr Saunderson, he’ll mend, he’ll mend,”— 
pronounced the Bailie. 

“ Like sour ale in simmer,” added David Gellat- 
ley, who happened to be nearer the conclave than 
they were aware of. 

Miss Bradwardine, such as we have deseribed 
her, with all the simplicity and curiosity of a recluse, 
attached herself to the opportunities of aan 
her store of literature which Edward’s visit afforde 
her. He sent for some of his books from his quar- 
ters, and they opened to her sources of delight of 
which she had hitherto had no idea. The best 
English poets, of every description, and other works 
on belles lettres, made a part of this preciqus cargo. 
Her musie, even her flowers, were neglected, snd 
Senders not only mourned over, but began to 

| mutiny against the labour for which he now scarce 
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received thanks. ‘These new pleasures became gra- 
dually enhanced by sharing them with one of a 
kindred tuste. Edward’s readiness to comment, to 
recite, to explain difficult ges, rendered his 
assistance invaluable; and the wild romance of his 
spirit delighted a character too young and inexpe- 
rienced to observe its deficiencies. Upon subjects 
which interested him, and when quite at ease, he 

d that flow of natural, and somewhat florid 
eloquence, which has been supposed as powerful 
even as figure, fashion, fname, or fortune, in win- 
ning the female heart. There was, therefore, an 
increasing danger, in this constant intercourse, to 
poor Rose’s peace of mind, which was the more 
imminent, as her father was greatly too much ab- 
stracted in his studies, and wrapped up in his own 
dignity, to dream of his daughter’s incurring it. 
The daughters of the house of Bradwardine were, 
in his opinion, like those of the house of Bourbon 
or Austria, placed high above the clouds of pas- 
sion which might obfuscate the intellects of meaner 
females; they moved in another sphere, were go- 
verned by other feelings, and amenable to other 
rules, thau those of idle and fantastic affection. In 
short, he shut his eyes so resolutely to the natural 
consequencesof Edward’s intimacy with Miss Brad- 
wardine, that the whole neighbourhood concluded 
that he had opened them to the advantages of a 
match between his daughter and the wealthy youn 
Knglishman, and pronounced him much less a foo 
than he had generally shown himself in cases where 
his own interest was concerned. 

If the Baron, however, had really meditated such 
an alliance, the indifference of Waverley would 
have been an insuperable bar to his project. Our 
hero, since mixing more freely with the world, had 
learned to think with great shame and confusice 
upon his mental legend of Saint Cecilia, and the 
vexation of these reflections was likely, fur some 
time at least, to counterbalance the natural suscep- 
tibility of his disposition. Besides, Rose Bradwar- 
dine, benutiful and amiable as we have described 
her, had not precisely the sort of beauty or merit 
which captivates a romantic imagination in early 
youth. She was too frank, too confiding, tuo kind; 
auniable qualities, undoubtedly, but destructive of 
the marvellous, with which a youth of imagination 
delights to dress the empress of his affections. Was 
it possible to bow, to tremble, and to adore, before 
the timid, yet playful little girl, who now asked 
Edward to mend her pen, now to construe a stanza 
in Tasso, and now how to spell a very—very long 
word in her version of it? All these incidents have 
their fascination on the mind at a certain period of 
life, but nut when a youth is entering it, and rather 
jooking out for some object whose affection may 
dignify him in his own eyes, than stooping to one 
who looks up to him for such distinction. Hence, 
though there can be no rule in so capricious a pas- 
sion, early jove is frequently ambitious in choosing 
its object; or, which comes to the same, selects her 
(as in the case of Saint Cecilia aforesaid) from a 
situation that gives fair scope for le beau ideul, which 
the reality of intimate and familiar life rather tends 
to limit and impair. 1 knew a very accomplished 
pnd sensible young man cured of a violent passion 
for a pretty woman, whose talents were not equal 
to her face and figure, by being permitted to bear 
her company for a whole afternoon. Thus it is cer- 
tain, that had Edward enjoyed such an opportunity 
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of conversing with Miss Stubbs, Aunt Rachel’s pre- 
caution would have been unnecessary, for he would 
as soon have fallen in love with the dairy-maid. 
And although Miss Bradwardine was 2 very dif 
ferent character, it seems probable that the very 
intimacy of their intercourse prevented his feeling 
for her other sentiments than those of a brother 
for an amiable and accomplished sister; while 
the sentiments of poor Rose were gradually, and 
without her being conscious, assuming a shade of 
warmner affection. 

I ought to have said that Edward, when he sent 
to Dundee for the books before mentioned, had ap- 
plied for, and received permission, extending his 
leave of absence. But the letter of his command- 
ing-officer contained a friendly recommendation t 
him, not to spend his time exclusively with persons 
who, estimable as they might be in a genera) sense, 
could not be supposed well affected to a government 
which they declined to acknowledge by taking the 
vath of allegiance. The letter further insinuated, 
though with great delicacy, that although some 
fanily connexions might be supposed to render it 
necessary for Captain Waverley to communicate 
with gentlemen who were in this unpleasant state 
of suspicion, yet his father’s situation and wishes 
ought to prevent his prolonging those attentions 
into exclusive intimacy. And it was intimated, that 
while his political principles were endangered by 
communicating with laymen of this description, he 
mnight also receive erroneous impressions in reli- 
gion from the prelatic clergy, who so perversely 
laboured to set up the rvyal prerogative in things 
sacred, 

This last insinuation probably induced Waverley 
to set both down to the prejudices of his command- 
ing-officer. He was sensible that Mr Bradwardine 
had acted with the most scrupulous delicacy, in 
never entering upon any discussion that had the 
most remote tendency to bias his mind in politica) 
opinions, although he was himself not only a de- 
cided partizan of the exiled family, but had been 
trusted at different times with important commis- 
sious for their service. Sensible, therefore, that 
there was no risk of his being ge from his 
allegiance, Edward felt as if he should do his uncle’s 
old triend injustice in removing from a house where 
he gave and received pleasure and amusement, 
merely to gratify a prejudiced and ill-judged sus- 
picion. He therefore wrote a very general answer, 
assuring his commanding-officer that his loyalty was 
not in the most distant danger of contamination, 
and continued an honoured guest and inmate of the 
house of Tully-Veolan. 
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CHAVPTER XV. 
al Creagh} and its consequences. 


Wuen Edward had been a guest at Tully-Veolan 
nearly six weeks, he descried, one morning, as he 
took his usual walk before the breakfast-hour, sigus 
of uncommon perturbation in the family. Four 
bare-legged dairy-maids, with each an empty milk- 
pail in her hand, ran about with frantic gestures, 
and uttering loud exclamations of surprise, gricf. 
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and resentment. From their appearance, a pagan 
might have conceived them a detachment of the 
celebrated Belides, just come from their baleing 
penance. As nothing was to be got from this dis- 
tracted chorus, excepting “ Lord guide us !” and 
“ Eh sire /” ejaculations which threw no light upon 
the cause of their dismay, Waverley repaired to the 
fore-court, as it was called, where he beheld Bailie 
Maewheeble cantering his white pony down the 
avenue with all the speed it could muster. He had 
arrived, it would seem, upon a hasty summons, and 
was followed by half a score of peasants from the 
village, who had no great difficulty in keeping pace 
with him. 

The Bailie, greatly too busy, and too important, 
to enter into explanations with Edward, summoned 
forth Mr Saunderson, who appeared with a counte- 
nance in which dismay was mingled with solemnity, 
and they immediately entered into close conference. 
Davie Gellatley was also seen in the group, idle as 
Diogenes at Sinoyse, while his countrymen were pre- 
paring for a siegs. His spirits always rose with any 
thing, good or/yad, which occasioned tumult, and 
he continued ffsking, hopping, dancing, and singing 
the burden of an old ballad,— 


* Our gear’s a’ gane, 


until, happening to pass too near the Bailie, he 
received yn admonitory hint from his horse-whip, 
which coyiverted his songs into lamentation, 

Passiyg from thence towards the garden, Wa- 
verley )seheld the Baron in person, measuring and 
re-megsuring, with swift and tremendous strides, 
the leAgth of the terrace ; his countenance clouded 
with, offended pride and indignation, and the whole 
of js demeanour such as seeined to indicate, that 
arv/inquiry concerning the cause of his discomposure 
wuld give pain at least, if not offence. Waverley 
Vaerefore glided into the house, without addressing 
‘Aim, and took his way to the breakfast-parlour, 
where he found his young friend Rose, who, though 
she neither exhibited the resentment of her father, 
the turbid importance of Bailie Maewheeble, nor 
the despair of the handmaidens, seemed vexed and 
thoughtful. A single word explained the mystery. 
“ Your breakfast will be a disturbed one, Captain 
Waverley. A party of Caterans have come down 
upon us, last night, and have driven off all our 
milch cows.” 

“ A party of Caterans?” 

‘Yes; rohbers from the neighbouring Highlands. 
We used to be quite free from them while we paid 
black-mail to Fergus Mac-Ivor Vich lan Vohr; 
but my father thought it unworthy of his rank and 
birth to pay .t any longer, and so this disaster has 
happened It is not the value of the cattle, Cap- 
tain. Waverley, that vexes me; but my father is so 
much hurt at the affront, and is so bold and hot, 
that 1 fear he will try to recover them by the strong 
hand; and if he is not burt himself, he will hurt 
some of these wild people, and then there will be 
no peace between them and us perhaps for our 
lifetime ; and we cannot defend ourselves as in old 
times, for the government have taken all our arms; 
and my dear father is so rash——O what will become 
of us!” Here poor Rose lost heart altogether, 
and burst into a flood of tears. 
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' Sornars may be translated sturdy beggars, more es- 
pecially indicating those unwelcome visitor» who exact 
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The Baron entered at this moment, and rebuked 
her with more asperity than Waverley had ever 
heard him use to any one. “ Was it not a _ 
he said, “that she should exhibit herself before any 
gentleman in such a light, as if she shed tears for a 
drove of horned noltand milch kine, like the h- 
ter of a Cheshire yeoman !—Captain Waverley, 1 
must request your favourable construction of her 
grief, which may, or onght to procced, solely from 
seeing her father’s estate exposed to spulzie and de- 
predation from common thieves and sornars,! while 
we are not allowed to keep half a score of muskets, 
whether for defence or rescue.” 

Bailie Macwheeble entered immediately after- 
wards, and by his report of arms and ammunition 
confirmed this statement, informing the Baron, in 
a melancholy voice, that though the people would 
certainly obey his honour'’s orders, yet there was 
no chance of their following the gear to ony guid 
purpose, in respect there were only his honour’s 
body servants who had swords and pistols, and the 
depredators were twelve Highlanders, completely 
armed after the manner of their country.—Having 
delivered this doleful annunciation, he assumed a 
posture of silent dejection, shaking his head slowly 
with the motion of a pendulum when it is ceasing 
to vibrate, and then remained stationary, his body 
stooping at a more acute angle than usual, and the 
latter part of his person projocting in proportion. 

The Baron, meanwhile, paced the room in silent 
indignation, and at length fixing his eye upon an 
old portrait, whose person was clad in armour, and 
whose features glared grimly out of a huge bush of 
hair, part of which descended from his head to hia 
shoulders, and part from his chin and upper-lip to 
his breast-plate,—© That gentleman, Captain Wa- 
verley, my grandsire,” he said, “ with two hundred 
horse, whom he levied within his own bounds, dis- 
comfited and put to the rout more than five hundred 
of these Highland reivers, who have been ever lapis 
offensionis, et petra scandali, a stumbling-block and 
a rock of offence to the Lowland vicinage—he dis- 
comfited them, I say, when they had the temerity 
to descend to harry this country, in the tune of the 
civil dissensions, in the year of grace sixteen hun- 
dred forty and two. And now, si, I, his grandsun, 
am thus used at such unworthy hands !” 

Here there was an awful pause; after which all 
the company, as is usual in cases of difficulty, began 
to give separate and inconsistent counsel. Alexan- 
der ab Alexandro proposed they should send some 
one to compound with the Caterans, who wonld 
readily, he said, give up their prey for a dollar a- 
head. The Bailie opined that this transaction would 
amount to theft-boot, or composition of felony; and 
he recoramended that some canny hand should be 
sent up to the glens to make the best bargain he 
could, as it were for himself, so that the Laird 
might not be seen in such a transaction. Edward 
proposed to segd off to the nearest garrison fur 
party of soldiers and a magistrate’s warrant ; and 
Rose, as far as she dared, endeavoured to insinuate 
the course of paying the arrears of tribute money 
to Fergus Mac-Ivor Vich Ian Vohr, who, they all 
knew, could easily procure restoration of the cattle, 
1f he were properly propitiated. 

None of these proposals met the Baron’s sppre- 





lodgings and victuals by force, or something approaching 
to it. 
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bation. ‘re idea of compesition, direct or implied, 
was alisolutety imens; that of Waverley only 
showed that he did not understand the state of the 
pact and of the political parties which divided 
it; and, stan matters as they did with Fergus 
| Mae-Evor Vieh lan Vohr, the Baron would male 
' ao concession to him, were it, he said, “ to procure 
| gwatitetion in integrum of every stirk and stot that 
| the chief, his forefathers, and his clan, had stolen 
‘ gince the days of Malcolm Canmore.” 
‘In fact, his voice was still for war,and he proposed 
| to send expresses to Balmawhappie, Killancureit, 
Tulliellum, and other lairds, who were exposed to 
similar depredations, inviting them to join in the 
pursnit; “and then, sir, shall these nebulones ne- 
iseimt, as Leslecus calls them, be brought to the 
ate of their predecessor Cacus, 


“ Elisos oculos, et siccum sanguine guttur. 


The Bailie, who by no means relished these war- 
fike counsels, here pulled forth an immense watch, 
of the colour, and nearly of the size, of a pewter 
warming-pan, and observed it was now past noon, 

| and that the Caterans had been seen in the pass of 
Batiy-Brough soon after sun-rise; so that before the 

‘ allied forces could assemble, they and their prey 
would be far beyond the reach of the most active 
pursuit, and sheltered in those pathiess deserts where 
it was neither advisable to follow, ner indeed pos- 
sible to trace them. 

This proposition was undeniable. The council 
therefore broke up without coming to any conclu- 
sion, as haa occurred to councils of more import: 
ance; only it was determined that the Bailie should 
gend his own three milk-cows down to the Mains 
for the uae of the Baron’s family, and brew small 
ahe, asa substitute for milk, ia his own. To this 
arrangement, which was suggested by Saunderson, 
the Bailie readily assented, both from habitual de- 
ference to the family, and an internal consciousness 
that his courtesy would, in some mode or other, be 
repaid ten-fold. 

The Baron having also retired to give some neces- 
sery directions, Waverley seized the opportunity to 
ask, whether this Fergus, with the unpronounceable 
name, was the chief thief-taker of the district. 

“ Thief-taker !” answered Rose, laughing; “ he 
is a gentleman of great honour and consequence ; 
the chieftain of an independent branch of a power- 
ful Highland clan, and is much respected, both for 
his own pewer, and that of his kith, kin, and allies.” 

“ And what has he to do with the thieves, then? is 
he a magistrate, or in the commission of the peace?” 
asked Wavericy. 

“ The commission of war rather, if there be such 
a thing,” said Rose; “for he is a very unquiet neigh- 
bour to his un-friends, and keeps a greater fullowing 
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some distant place, where he has a quarrel, and give 
them to you te make up your loss.” 

“ And is this sort of Highland Jonathan Wild 
admitted into society, and called a gentleman ?” 

“So much so,” said Rose, “that the quarrel be 
tween my father and Fergus Mac-Ivor began at a 
county meeting, where he wanted to take prece- 
dence of all the Lowland gentlemen then present, 
only my father would not suffer it. And then he 
upbraided my father that he was under bis banner, 
and paid him tribute; and my father was in a tower- 
ing pagsion, for Bailie Macwheeble, who manages 
such things his own way, had contrived to keep 
this black-mail a secret from him, and passed it in 
his account for cess-money. And they would have 
fought; but Fergus Mac-Ivor said, very gallantly, 
he would never raise his hand against a grey head 
that was so much respected as my father’s.—O! I 
wish, 1 wish they had continued friends!” 

“ And did you ever see this Mr Mac-Ivor, if that 
be his name, Miss Bradwardine ?” 

“No, that is not his name; and he would con- 
sider muster as a sort of affront, only that you are 
an Englishman and know no better. But the Low- 
landers call him, like other gentlemen, by the name 
of his estate, Glennaquoich ; and the Highlanders 
eall him Vich Ian Vohr, that is, the son of John 
the Great; and we upon the braes here call him by 
both names indifferently.” 

“1 am afraid | shall never bring my English 
tongue to call him by either one or other.” 

“ ut he is a very polite, handsome man,” con- 
tinued Rose; “and his sister Flora is one of the 
most beautiful and accomplished young ladies in 
this country: she was bred in a convent in France, 
and was a great friend of mine before this unhappy 
dispute. Dear Captain Waverley, try your influ- 
ence with my father to make matters up. I am 
sure this is but the beginning of our troubles; for 
Tully-Veolan has never been a safe or quiet resi- 
dence when we have been at feud with the High- 
landers. When | was a gir) about ten, there was a 
skirmish fought between a party of twenty of them, 
and my father and his servants, behind the Mains; 
and the bullets broke several panes in the north 
windows, they were so near. Three of the High- 
landers were killed, and they brought them in 
wrapped in their plaids, and Jaid them on the stone 
floor of the hall ; and next morning, their wives and 
daughters came, clapping their hands, and crying 
the coronach, and shrieking, and carried away the 
dead bodies, with the pipes playing before them. J 
could not slcep for six weeks without starting, and 
thinking I heard these terrible cries, and saw the 
bodies lying on the steps, all stiff an@ swathed up 
in their bloody tartans. But since that time there 
came a party from the garrison at Stirling, with a 


on foot than many that have thrice his estate. As; warrant from the Lord Justice-Clerk, or some suck 


to his connexion with the thieves, that 1 cannot well | 


great man, and took away all our arms; and now, 


explain ; but the boldest of them will never steal a | low are we to protect ourselves if they come down 


heof from any one that pays black-mail to Vich lan | 


“ And what is black-mail ?” 
“A sort of protection-mauey that Low-eountry 
end heritors, lying near the Highlands, 
pay to some Highland chief, that he may neither do 
them harm himself, nor suffer it to be done te them 
by others ; and then if your cattle are stolen, you 
have only to send him word, and he will recover 
them; or it may be, he will drive away cows from 


in any strength ?” 

Waverley could not help starting at a story which 
bore so much resemblance to one of his own day- 
shar Pinay igs a girl scarce seventeen, the 

ntlest of hcr sex, both in temper and a 
= had witnessed with her on eyes wack a scene 
as he had used to conjure up in his imagination, 
as only occurring in ancient times, and spoke of it 
coolly, as one very likely to recur. He felt at once 
the impulse of curiosity, and that slight seuse of 
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which only serves to heighten its interést. 
He might have said with BMalvolio, “ ‘I do not 
gow foul myself, to let imagination jade me!’ I 
am actually in the land of military and romantic 
adventures, and it only remains to be seen what 
will be my own share m them.” 

The whole circumstances now detailed concern- 
ing the state of the country, scemed equally novel 
and extraordinary. He had indeed often heard of 
iighland thieves, but had no idea of the systematic 
miode in which their depredations were conducted ; 
and that the practice was connived at, and even 
encouraged, by many of the Highland chieftains, 
who not only found the creaghs, or forays, useful 
for the purpose of training individuals of their clan 
to the practice of arms, but also of maintaining a 
wholesome terror among their Lowland neighbours, 
and levying, as we have seen, a tribute from them, 
under colour of protection-money. 

Bailie Macwheeble, who soon afterwards entered, 
expatiated still more at length upon the same tepic. 
This honest gentleman’s conversation was so formed 
upon his professional practice, that Davie Gellatley 
once said his discourse was like “a charge of horn- 
ing.” He assured our hero, that “ fsom the maist 
ancient times of record, the lawless thieves, lim- 
mers, and broken men of the Highlands, had been 
in fellowship together by reason of their surnames, 
for the committing of divers thefts, reifs, and her- 
ships upon the honest men of the Low Country, when 
they not only intromitted with their whole goods 
and gear, corn, cattle, horse, nolt, sheep, outsight 
and insight plenishing, at theix wicked pleasure, 
but moreover made prisoners, ransomed them, or 
concussed them into giving borrows (pledges) to 
enter into captivity again: All which was direct] 
prohibited in divers parts of the Statute Book, botls 
by the act one thousand five hundred and sixty- 
geven, and various others ; the whilk statutes, with 
all that had followed and might follow thereupon, 
were shamefully broken and vilipended by the said 
sornars, limmers, and broken men, associated into 
fellowships, for the aforesaid purposes of theft, 
stouthreef, fire-raising, murther, raptus mulierum, 
or forcible abduction of women, and such like as 
aforesaid.” 

It seemed like a dream to: Waverley that these 
deeds of violence should be familiar to men’s minds, 
and currently talked of, as falling within the com- 
mon order of things, and happening daily in the 
immediate vicinity, without his having crossed the 
seas, and while he was yet in the otherwise well- 
ordered island of Great Britain? 





CHAPTER XVI. 
An unexpected Ally appears. 


Tue Baron returned at the dinncr-hour, and had 
iz a great measure recovered his composure and 
geod-humour. He not only confirmed the stories 
which Edward had heard from Rose and Bailie 
Mucwheeble, but added many anecdotes from his 
ow:1 experience, concerning the state of the High- 
lands and their inhabitants. The chiefs he pro- 
suvunced to be, in general, gentlemen of great ho- 
aau and high pedigree, whose word was accounted 
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H will also say, you are sorry for the cloud, and no 








as a law by all those of their own sept, or clan. “14 
did not indeed,” he said, “ become them, as had oe- 
curred in late instances, to propone their prosapia, 
a lineage which rested for the niest part on the vain 
and fond rhymes of their Seanaachies or Bhairds, 
as wquiponderate with the eviderice of ancient char- 
ters and royal grants of antiquity, conferred upor 
distinguished houses in the Low Country by divers 
Scottish monarehs; nevertheless, such was their 
outrecuidance and presumption, as to undervalue 
those who possessed such evidents, as if they held 
their lands in a sheep’s skin.” 

This, by the way, pretty well explained the cause 
of quarrel between the Baron and his Highland ally. 
But he went on to state se many curious particulars 
concerning the manners, enstoms, and habits of this 
patriarchal race, that Edward’s curiosity becaine 
highly interested, and he inquired whether it was 
possible to make with safety an excursion into the 
neighbouring Highlands, whose dusky barrier of 
mountains had already excited his wish to penetrate 
beyond them. The Baron assured his guest that 
nothing would be more easy, providing this quar- 
rel were first made up, since he could himself give 
him letters to many of the distinguished Chiefs, who 
would receive him with the utmost courtesy and 
hospitality. 

While they were on this topic, the door suddenly 
opened, and, ushered by Saunders Saunderson, 8 
Highlander, fully armed and equippes, entered the 
apartment. Had it not been that Saunders acted 
the part of master of the ceremonies to this martia) 
apparition, without appearing to deviate from his 
usual composure, and that neither Mr Gradwardine 
nor Rose exhibited any emotion, Edward would 
certainly have thought the intrusion hostile. As it 
was, he started at the sight of what he had not yet 
happened to see, a mountaineer in his full national 
costume. The individual Gael was a stout, dark, 
young man, of low stature, the emple folds of whose 
plaid added to the appearance of strength which 
his person exhibited. ‘Che short kilt, or petticoat, 
showed his sinewy and clean-made limbs; the goat- 
skin purse, flanked by the usual defences, a dirk 
and steel-wrought pistol, hung befere him; his bon- 
net had a short feather, which indicated his claim 
to be treated as a Duinhé-wassel, or sort of gentle- 
man; a broadsword dangled by his side, a target 
hung upon his shoulder, and a long Spanish fowling- 
piece occupied one of his hands. With the other 
hand he pulled off his bonnet, and the Baron, who 
well knew their customs, and the proper mode of 
addressing them, immediately said, with an air of 
dignity, but without rising, and much, as Edward 
thought, in the manner of a prince receiving an 
embassy, “ Welcome, Evan Dhu Maccombieh! what 
news from Fergus Mac-Ivor Vich lan Vohr?”’ 

“ Fergus Mac-Ivor Vich Ian Vuhr,” said the 
ambasaador, in good English, “ greets you well, 
Baron of Bradwardine and Tully-Veolan, and is 
sorry there has been a thick cloud interposed be- 
tween you and him, which has kept you from seeing 
and considering the friendship and alliances that 
have been between your houses and forbears of old; 
and he prays you that the cloud may pass away, and 
that things may be as they have been heretofore 
between the clan Ivor and the house of Bradwar- 
dine, when there was an egg between them for a 
flmt, and a knife for a sword, And he expects you 
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man shall hereafter ask whether it descended from 
the hill to the valley, or rose from the valley to the 
hill; for they never struck with the scabbard who 
did not receive with the sword, and woe to him who 
would lose his friend for the stormy cloud of a spring 
morning.” 

To this the Baron of Bradwardine answered with 
suitable di nity, that he knew the chief of clan Ivor 
to be a well-wisher to the King, and he was sorry 
there shouid have been a cloud between him and 
any gentleman of such sound principles, “ for when 
folks are banding together, feeble is he who hath 
no brother.” 

This appearing perfectly satisfactory, that the 
peace between these august persons might be duly 
solemnized, the Baron ordered a stoup of usque- 
baugh, and, filling a glass, drank to the health and 
prosperity of Mac-I vor of Glennaquoich; upon which 
the Celtic ambassador, to requite his politeness, 
turned down a mighty bumper of the same generous 
liquor, seasoned with his good wishes to the house 
of Bradwardine. 

Having thus ratified the preliminaries of the ge- 
neral treaty of pacification, the envoy retired to ad- 
just with Mr Macwheeble some subordinate articles 
with which it was not thought necessary to trouble 
the Baron. These probably referred to the discon- 
tinuance of the subsidy, and apparently the Bailie 
found means to satisfy their ally, without suffering 
his master to suppose that his dignity was com- 
promised. At least, it is certain, that after the 
plenipotentiaries had drunk a bottle of brandy in 
single drams, which seemed to have no more effect 
upon such seasoned vessels, than if it had been 
poured upon the two bears at the top of the avenue, 
Evan Dhu Maccombich having possessed himself 
of all the information which he could procure re- 
specting the robbery of the preceding night, declared 
his intention to set off immediately in pursuit of the 
cattle, which he pronounced to be “ no that far off ; 
——they have broken the bone,” he observed, “ but 
they have had no time to suck the marrow.” 

Our hero, who had attended Evan Dhu during 
his perquisitions, was much struck with the inge- 
nuity which he displayed in collecting information, 
and the precise and pointed conclusions which he 
drew from it. Evan Dhu, on his part, was obvi- 
ously flattered with the attention of Waverley, the 
interest he seemed to take’ in his inquiries, and his 
curiosity about the customs and scenery of the 
Highlands. Without much ceremony he invited 
Edward to accompany him on a short walk of ten 
or fifteen miles into the mountains, and see the 
place where the cattle were conveyed to; adding, 
If it be as I suppose, you never saw such a place 
in your life, nor ever will, unless you go with me 
ur the like of me.” 

Our hero, feeling his curiosity considerably ex- 
cited by the idea of visiting the den of a Highland 
Cacus, took, however, the precaution to inquire if 
his guide might be trusted. He was assured, that 
the invitation would on no account have been given 
had there been the least danger, and that all he 
had to apprehend was a little fatigue; and as Evan 
prope he should pass a day at his Chieftain’s 

in returning, where he would be sure of good 
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was a hook at the back of the axe. which the ancient High- 
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accommodation and an excellent weleome, there 
seemed nothing very formidable in the task he un- 
dertook. Rose, indeed, turned pale when she heard 
of it; but her father, who loved the spirited curi- 
osity of his young friend, did not attempt to damp 
it by an alarm of danger which really did not exist, 
and a knapsack, with a few necessaries, being bound 
on the shoulders of a sort of deputy gamekeeper, 
our hero set forth with a fowling-piece in his hand, 
accompanied by his new friend Evan Dhu, and fol- 
lowed by the gamekeeper aforesaid, and by two 
wild Highlanders, the attendants of Evan, one of 
whom had upon his shoulder a hatchet at the end 
of a pole, called a Lochaber-axe,! and the other a 
long ducking-gun. Evan, upon Edward’s inquiry, 
gave him to understand that this martial escort was 
by no means necessary as a guard, but merely, as 
he said, drawing up and adjusting his plaid with 
an heir of dignity, that he might appear decently 
at Tully-Veolan, and as Vich Ian Vohr’s foster- 
brother ought to do. “ Ah!” said he, “ if you 
Saxon Duinhé-wassel (English gentlemen) saw but 
the Chief with his tail on!” 

“ With his tail on?” echoed Edward, in some 
surprise. 

* Yes—that is, with all his usual followers, when 
he visits those of the same rank. There is,” he 
continued, stopping and drawing himself proudly 
up, while he counted upon his fingers the several) 
officers of his chief’s retinue—*“ there is his hanoh 
man, or right-hand man; then his bdrd, or poet; 
then his bladier, or vrator, to make harangues to 
the great folks whom he visits; then his gilly-mere, 
or armour-bearer, to carry his sword and target, 
and his gun; then his gilly-casfliuch, who carries 
him on his back through the sikes and brooks; 
then his gilly-comstrian, to lead his horse by the 
bridle in steep and difficult paths; then his gilly- 
trushharnish, to carry his knapsack ; and the piper 
and the piper’s man, and it may be a dozen young 
lads beside, that have no business, but are just boyr 
of the belt, to follow the laird, and do his honour’s 
bidding.” 

“ And does your Chief regularly maintain all 
these men?” demanded Waverley. 

“ All these?” replied Evan; “ ay, and many a 
fair head beside, that would not ken where to lay 
itself, but for the mickle barn at Glennaquoich.” 

With similar tales of the grandeur of the Chief 
in peace and war, Evan Dhu beguiled the way till 
they approached more closely those huge mountains 
which Edward had hitherto only seen at a distance. 
It was towards evening as they entered one of the 
tremendous passes which afford communication be- 
tween the high and low country; thd path, which 
was extremely steep and rugged, winded up a chasm 
between twu tremendous rocks, following the pas- 
sage which a foaming stream that brawled far below 
appeared to have worn for itself in the course of 
ages, A few slanting beams of the sun, which was 
now setting, reached the water in its darksome bed, 
and showed it partially, chafed by a hundred rocks, 
and broken by a hundred falls. The descent from 
the path to the stream was a mere precipice, with 
here and there a projecting fragment of granite, or 
a scathed tree, which had warped ite twisted roota 
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hook upon it, and raising themselves by the handle. The 
axe, which was also much used by the natives of Ireland, 
14 supposed to have been introduced into beth countrie 
trom Scandinavia < 
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into the fiesures of the rock. On the right harfa, 
the mountain rose ahove the path with almost equal 
inaccessibility; but the hill on the opposite side dis- 
played a shroud of copsewood, with which some pines 
were intermingled. 

“ This,” said Evan, “ is che pass of Bally- 
Brough, which was kept in former times by ten of 
the clan Donnochie against a hundred of the Low 
Country caries. The graves of the slain are still 
to be seen in that little corri, or bottom, ov the 
opposite side of the burn—if your eyes are good, 

ou may see the green specks among the heather— 
See, there is an earn, which you Southrons call an 
sagle—-you have no such birds as that in ig are 
—he is going to fetch his supper from the Laird 
of Bradwardine’s braes, but 1’ll send a slug after 
him, 

He fired his piece accordingly, but missed the 
superb monarch of the feathered tribes, who, with- 
out noticing the attempt to annoy him, continued 
his majestic flight to the southward. A thousand 
birds of prey, hawks, kites, carrion-crows, und 





his Highland attendants, who continued, without a 
symptom of abated vigour, the rapid and swinging 
pace, or rather trot, which, according to his com 
putation, had already brought them fifteen miles 
upon their journey. 
After crossing this mountain, and descendingion 
the other side towards a thick wood, Evan Dhu held 
scme conference with his Highland attendants, in 
consequence of whici Edward’s baggage was shifted 
from the shoulders of the gamekeeper to those of 
one of the gillies, and the former was sent off with 
the other mountaineer in a direction different from 
that of the three remaining travellers. On ask- 
ing the meaning of this separation, Waverley was 
told that the Lowlander must go to a hamlet about 
three miles off for the night ; for unless it was some 
very particular friend, Donald Bean Lean, the 
worthy person whom they supposed to be possessed 
of the cattle, did not much approve of strangers 
approaching his retreat. This seemed reason- 
able, and silenced a qualm of suspicion which came 
across Edward’s mind, when he saw himeelf, at 








ravens, disturbed from the lodging which they had | euch a place and such an hour, deprived of his only 
just taken up for the evening, rose at the report of | Lowland companion. And Evan immediately after- 
the gun, and mingled their hoarse and discordant | wards added, “that indeed he himself had better 


notes with the echoes which replied to it, and with 
the roar of the mountain cataracts. Evan, a little 
disconcerted at having missed his mark, when he 


get forward, and announce their approach to Do- 
nald Bean Lean, as the arrival of a sidier roy (red 
soldier) might otherwise be a disagreeable sur- 


meant to have displayed peculiar dexterity, covered | prise.” And without waiting for an answer, in joc- 


his confusion by whistling part of a pibroch as he 
reloaded his piece, and proceeded in silence up the 
ase. 

: It issued isa narrow glen, between two moun- 
‘tains, both very lofty, and covered with heath. 
The brook continued to be their companion, and 
they advanced up its mazes, crossing them now 
and then, on which occasions Evan Dhu uniformly 
offered the assistance of his attendants to carry 
over Edward; but our hero, who had been always a 
tolerable pedestrian, declined the accommodation, 
and obyiously rose in his guide’s opinion by show- 
ig that he did not fear wetting his feet. Indeed 
‘e was anxious, so far as he cuuld without affecta- 
tion, to remove the opinion which Evan secmed to 
entertain of the effeminacy of the Lowlanders, and 
particularly of the English. 

Through the gorge of this glen they found access 
to a black bog, of tremendous extent, full of large 
pit-holes, which they traversed with great difficulty 
and some danger, by tracks which no one but a 
Highlander could have followed. The path itself, 
or rather the portion of more solid ground on which 
the travellers half walked, half waded, was rough, 
broken, and in many places quaggy and unsound. 
Sometimes thé ground was so completely unsafe, 
that it was necessary to spring from one hillock to 
another, the space between being incapable of bear- 
ing the human weight. This was an easy matter 
to the Highlanders, who wore thin-soled brogues 
fit for the purpose, and moved with a peculiar 
springing step; but Edward began to find the exer- 
cise, to which he was unaccustomed, more fatiguin 
than he expected. The lingering twilight served 
to show them through this Serbonian bog, but de- 


serted them almost totally at the bottom of a steep 
and very stony hill, which it was the travellers’ 
next toileome task to ascend. The night, however, 
was pleasant, and not dark ; and Waverley, a 
hel 


up mental energy to support nal fati vue, 


on his march gallantly, 








ough envying in. is heart ! thet is 


key phrase, he trotted out, und putting himself to a 
very round pace, was out of sight in an instant. 

Waverley was now left to his own meditations, 
for his attendant with the battle-axe spoke ver 
little English. They were traversing a thick, and, 
as it seemed, an endless wood of pines, and con- 
sequently the path was altogether indiscernible in 
the murky darkness which surrounded them. The 
Highlander, however, seemed to trace it by instinct, 
without the hesitation of a moment, and Edward 
followed his footsteps as close as he could. 

After journeying a considerable time in silence, 
he could not help asking, “ Was it far to the end of 
their journey ¢” 

“Ta cove was tree, four mile; but as Duinhé- 
wasse] was a wee tuiglit, Donald could, tat is, might 


| —wonld—should send ta curragh.” 


This conveyed no information. The curragh which 
was promised might be a man, a horse, a cart, or 
chaise; and no more could be got from the man 
with the battle-axe, but a repetition of “ Aich ay! 
ta curragh.” 

But in a short time Edward began to conceive 
his meaning, when, issuing from the wood, he found 
himself on the banks of a large river or lake, where 
his conductor gave him to understand they must sit 
down for a little while. The moon, which now be- 
gan to rise, showed obscurely the expanse of water 
which spread before them, and the shapeless and 
indistinct forms of mountains with which it seemed 
to be surrounded. The cool, and yet mild air of 
the summer night, refreshed Waverley after his 
rapid and toilsome walk; and the perfume which 
it wafted from the birch trees,! bathed in the even- 
ing dew, was exquisitely fragrant. 

He had now time to give himself up to the full 
romance of his situation. Here he sate on the banks 
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ef an unknown lake, under the guidance of a wild 
native, whose language was unknown to him, ona 
visit to the den of some renowned outlaw, a second 
Robin Hood, perhaps, or Adam o’ Gordon, and that 
at deep midnight, through scenes of difficulty and 
toil, separated from his attendant, left by his guide: 
— What a variety of incidents for the exercise of a 
romantic imagination, and all enhanced by the so- 
lema feeling of uncertainty, at least, if not of dan- 
ger! The only circumstance which assorted ill with 
the rest, was the cause of his journey —the Baron’s 
milk-cows! This degrading incident he kept in the 
pack-ground. 

While wrapt in these dreams of imagination, his 
companion gently touched him, and, pointing in a 
direction nearly straight across the lake, said “Yon’s 
ta cove.” A small point of light was seen to twinkle 
in the direction in which he pointed, and gradually 
increasing in size and lustre, seemed to flicker like 
a meteor upon the verge of the horizon. While Ed- 
ward watched this phenomenon, the distant dash of 
oars was heard. The measured sound approached 
near and more near, and presently a loud whistle 
was heard in the same direction. His friend with 
the battle-axe immediately whistled clear and shrill, 
in reply to the signal, and a boat, manned with four 
or five Highlanders, pushed for a little inlet, near 
which Edward was sitting. He advanced to meet 
chem with his attendant, was immediately assisted 
into the boat by the officious attention of two stout 
mountaineers, and had no sooner scated himself 
than they resumed their oars, and began to row 
across the lake with great rapidity. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
The Hold of a Highland Robber. 


Tue party preserved silence, interrupted only by 
the monotonous and murmured chant of a Gaelic 
song, sung in a kind of low recitative by the steers- 
man, and by the dash of the oars, which the notes 
seemed to regulate, as they dipped to them in ca- 
dence. The light, which they now approached more 
nearly, assumed a broader, redder, and more irre- 
gular splendour. It appeared plainly to be a large 
fire, but whether kindled upon an island or the main 
land, Edward could not determine. As he saw it, 
the red glaring orb seemed to rest on the very 
surface-of the lake itself, and resembled the fiery 
vehicle in which the Evil Genius of an Oriental tale 
traverses land and sea. They approached nearer, 
and the light of the fire sufficed to show that it was 
kindled at the bottom of a huge dark crag or rock, 
rising abruptly from the very edge of the water; its 
front, changed by the reflection to dusky red, formed 
a strange, and even awful contrast to the banks 
around, which were from time to time faintly and 
partially illuminated by pallid moonlight. 

The boat now neared the shore, and Edward 
could discover that this large fire, amply supplied 
with branches of pine-wood by two figures, who, 
in the red reflection of its light, appeared like de- 
mons, was kindled in the jaws of a lofty cavern, 
inte which an inlet from the lake seemed to advance; 
and he conjectured, which was indeed true, that the 
fire had been lighted asa beacon to the boatmen on 
their eeturn, they rowed right for the mouth of 
the eave, and then, shipping their cara, permitted 





the boat to enter in obedience to the impulse which 
it had received. The skiff passed the little point or 
platform of rock on which the fire was blazing, and 
running about two boata’ length farther, stopped 
where the cavern (for it was already arched over- 
head) ascended from the water by five or six broad 
ledges of rocks, so easy and regular that they might 
be termed natural steps. At this moment a quan- 
tity of water was suddenly flung upon the fire, which 
sunk with a hissing noise, and with it disappeared 
the light it had hitherto afforded. Four or five 
active arms lifted Waverley out of the boat, placed 
him on his feet, and almost carried him into the 
recesses of the cave. He made a few paces in 
darkness, guided in this manner; and advancing 
towards a hum of voices, which seemed to sound 
from the centre of the rock, at an acute turn Do- 
nald Bean Lean and his whole establishment were 
before his eyes. 

The interior of the cave, which here rose very 
high, was illumia 2ted by torches made of pine-tree, 
which emitted a bright and bickering light, attended 
by a strong, though not unpleasant odour. Their 
light was assisted by the red glare of a large char- 
coal] fire, round which were seated five or six armed 
Ilighlanders, while others were indistinctly seen 
couched on their plaids, in the more remote re- 
cesses of the cavern. In one large aperture, which 
the robber facetiously called his spence (or pantry), 
there hung by the heels the carcasses of a sheep, or 
ewe, and two cows lately slaughtered. Tlie prin- 
cipal inhabitant of this singular mansion, attended 
by Evan Dhu as master of the ceremonies, came 
forward to meet his guest, totally different in ap- 
pearance and manner from what his imagination 
had anticipated. The profession which he followea 
—the wilderness in which he dwelt—the wild 
warrior forms that surrounded him, were all cal- 
culated to inspire terror. From such accompani- 
ments, Waverley prepared himself to meet a stern, 
gigantic, ferocious figure, such as Salvator would 
have chosen to be the central object of a group of 
banditti.+ 

Donald Bean Lean was the very reverse of all 
these. He was thin in person and low in stature, 
with light sandy-coloured hair, and small pale fea- 
tures, from which he derived his agnomen of Bean, 
or white; and although his form was light, well- 
proportioned, and active, he appeared, on the whole, 
rather a diminutive and insignificant figure. He 
had served in some inferior capacity in the French 
army, and in order to receive his English visitor in 
great form, and probably meaning, in his way, to 
pay him a compliment, he had laid aside the High- 
land dress for the time, to put on a:. old blue and 
red uniform, and a feathered hat, in which he was 
far from showing to advantage, and indeed looked 
so incongruous, compared with all around him, that 
Waverley would have been tempted to laugh, had 
laughter been either civil or safe. The robber re- 
ceived Captain Waverley with a profusion of French 
politeness and Scottish hospitality, seemed perfectly 
to know his name and connexions, and to be par 
ticularly acquainted with his uncle’s politica] prin- 
ciples. On these he bestowed great applause, to 
whieh Waverley judged it prudent to make a very 
general reply. : 

Being placed at a convenient distance from the 
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charcoal fire, the heat of which the season rendered 
oppressive, a strapping Highlaud damsel placed 

ure Waverley, Evan, and Donald Bean, three 
cogues, or wooden vessels composed of staves and 
hoops, containing caxaruich, a sort of strong soup, 
made out of a particular part of the inside of the 
beeves. After this refreshment, which, though 
coarse, fatigue and hunger rendered palatable, 
steaks, roasted on the cvals, were supplied in liberal 
abundance, and disappeared before Evan Dhu and 
their host with a promptitude that seemed like 
magic, and astonished Waverley, who was much 
puzzled to reconcile their voracity with what he 
had heard of the abstemiousness of the Highlanders. 
Hie was ignorant that this abstinenee was with the 
lower ranks wholly compulsory, and that, like some 
animals of prey, those who practise it were usuully 
gifted with the power of indemnifying themselves 
to good purpose, when chance threw plenty in their 
way. The whisky came forth in abundance to crown 
the cheer. The Highlanders drank it copiously and 
undiluted; but Edward, having mixed a little with 
water, did not find it so palatable as to invite him 
to repeat the draught. Their host bew wviled him- 
self exceedingly that he could offer him no wine : 
“ Had he but known four-and-twenty hours before, 
he would have had some, had it been within the 
sircle of forty miles round him. But no gentleman 
could do more to show his sense of the honour of a 
visit from another, than to offer him the best cheer 
his house afforded. Where there are no bushes 
there can be no nuts, and the way of those you live 
with is that you must follow.” 

He went on regretting to Evan Dhu the death 
of an aged man, Donnacha an Amrigh, or Duncan 
with the Cap, “a gifted seer,” who foretold, through 
the second sight, visitors of every description who 
haunted their dwelling, whether as friends or wes. 

“Is not his son Malcolm taishatr?” (a second- 
sighted person), asked Evan. 

“ Nothing equal to his father,” replied Donald 
Bean. “ He told us the other day we were to see a 
great gentleman riding on a horse, and there came 
nobody that whole day but Shemus Beg, the blind 
harper, with his dog. Another time he advertised 
us of a wedding, and behold it proved a funeral ; 
and on the creagh, when he foretold to us we should 
bring home a hundred head of horned cattle, we 
gripped nothing but a fat bailie of Perth.” 

From this discourse he passed to the political 
and military state of the conntry; and Waverley 
was astonished, and even alarmed, to find a person 
of this description so accurately acquainted with 
the strength of the various garrisons and regiments 
quartered north of the Tay. He even mentioned 
the exact number of recruits who had joined Wa- 
verley’s troop froin his wocle’s estate, and observed 
they were pretty men, meaning, nut handsome, but 
stout warlike fellows. Ile put Waverley in mind 
of one or two minute circumstances which had hap- 
pened at a general review of the regiment, which 
satisfied him that the robber had been an eye- 
witness of it; and Evan Dhu having by this time 
retired from the conversation, and wrapped himself 
up in his plaid to take some repose, Dunald asked 
Edward, in a very significant manner, whether he 
had nothing particular te wy ty him. 








1 This was the regale presented by Rob Roy to the Laird 
o€ Tultbody--[ Note Ot Rob Ror 
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Waverley, surprised and somewhat startled at 
this question froin such a character, answered he 
had no motive in visiting him but curiosity to see 
his extraordinary place of resideace. Donald Bean 
Lean looked him steadily in the face for an instant, 





and then said, with a significant nod, “ You might | 


as well have confided in me; 1 ain as much worthy 
of trust as either the Baron of Bradwardine, or 
Vieh lan Vohr:— But you are equally welcome to 
my house.” 


Waverley felt an involuntary snudder eneep over | 
him at the mysterious language held by this out- [ 


lawed and lawless bandit, which, in despite of his 
attempts to master it, deprived him of the power 


to ask the meaning of his imsinuations. A heath | 
pallet, with the flowers stuck uppermost, had been | 


prepared for him in a recess of the cave, and here, 


covered with such spare plaids as could be mus- | 


tered, he lay for some time watching the motions 
of the other inhabitants of the cavern. Small 
parties of two or three entered or left the place 
without any other ceremony than a few words in 
Gaelic to the principal outlaw, and, when he fell 
aslvep, to a tall [ighlander who acted as his leu- 
tenant, and scemed to keep watch during his re- 


pose. Those who entered, seemed to have returned | 


trom some excursion, of which they reported the 


success, and went without farther ceremony to the | 
larder, where, cutting with their dirks their rations { 
from the carcasses which were there suspended, | 
they proceedad to broil and eat them at their own {| 


pleasure and leisure. The liquor was under strict 
regulation, being served out either by Donald him- 


sed, his lieutenant, or the strapping Highland girl | 


aforesaid, who was the only female that appeared. 
The allowance of whisky, however, wouid have 
appeared prodigal to any but Highlanders, who, 
living entirely in the open air, and in a very moist 
climate, can consume great quantities of ardent 


spirits without the usual baneful effects either upon f 


the brain or constitution. 
At length the fluctuating groups began to swim 


before the eyes of our hero as they gradually closed; f 


nor did he re-open tlrem till the morning sun was 
high on the lake without, though there was but a 


faint and glimmering twilight iv the recesses of | 


Uaimh an Ri, or the King’s Cavern, as the abode 


of Donald Bean Lean was proudly denominated. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Waverley proceeds on his Journey. 
Wuen Edward had collected his seattered recol- 


lection, he was surprised to observe the cavern [| 


totally deserted. Having arisen and put his dress 
in some order, he luoked more accurately round 
him; but all was still solitary. If it had not been 
for the decayed brands of 
grey ashes, and the remnants of the festival, con- 
nisting of bones half burnt and half gnawed, and 
an empty keg or two, there remained no traces of 


e fire, now sunk into | 


Donald and his band. When Waverley sallied forth { 


to the entrance of the cave, he 
point of rock, on which remained the marks of last 
night’s beacon, was accessible by a smell path 
either natural, or roughly hewn in the rock, along 


received that the # 


the little inlet of water which ran a few yards up 
into the cavern, where, as in a woet-dock, the skiff 
which brought him there the night before was still 
lying moored. When he reached the smal] project- 
ing platform on which the beacon had been estab- 
lished, he would have believed his further progress 
by land impossible, only that it was scarce probable 
but what the inhabitants of che cavern had some 
mode of issuing from it otherwise than by the lake. 
Accordingly, he soon observed three or four shelv- 
ing steps, or ledges of rock, at the very extremity 
of the little platform ; and, making use of them as 
s staircase, he clambered by their means around 


the projecting shoulder of the crag on which the | 


cavern opened, and, descending with some difficulty 
on the other side, he gained the wild and precipi- 
tous shores of a Highland loch, about four miles in 
i si and a mile and a half across, surrounded 
by heathy and savage mountains, on the crests of 
which the morning mist was still sleeping. 
Looking back to the place from which he came, 
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trim. Her finery was very simple. A short ruseet 
coloured jacket, and a petticoat, of scanty longitude 
was her whole dress; but these were clean, au: 
neatly arranged. A piece of scarlet embroidere. 
cloth, called the sxood, confined her hair, which 
fell over it in a profusion of rich dark curls. Th 
scarlet plaid, which formed part of her dress, was 
laid aside, that it might not impede her activity 
in attending the stranger. I should forget Alice’s 
proudest ornament, were I to omit mentioning 
ur of gold ear-rings, and a golden fosary, whic: 
ier father (for she was the daughter of Donald Beas 
| Lean) had brought from France, the plunder, pro- 
'bably, of some battle or storm. 

Her form, though rather large for her years, was 
very well proportioned, and her demeanour had a 
natural and rustic grace, with nothing of the sheep- 
ishness of an ordinary peasant. The smiles, dis 
| playing a row of teeth of exquisite whiteness, and 
| the laughing eyes, with which, in dumb show, she 

gave Waverley that morning greeting which she 


he could not help admiring the address which had | wanted English words to express, might have beer 
adopted a retreat of such seclusion and secrecy. | interpreted by a coxcomb, or perhaps by a young 
The rock, round the shoulder of which he had turned | soldicr, who, without being such, was conscious of 
by a few imperceptible notches, that barely afforded & handsome person, as meant to convey more thai 
lacs for the foot, seemed, in looking back upon it, the courtesy of an hostess. Nor do I take it upor 
a huge precipice, which barred all farther passage Me to say, that the little wild mountaineer would 
by the shores of the lake in that direction. There have welcomed any staid old gentleman advanced 
could be no possibility, the breadth of the lakecon- in life, the Baron of Bradwardine, for example, with 
pidered, of descrying the entrance of the narrow |the cheerful pains which she bestowed upon Ed- 
and low-browed cave from the other side; so that, | ward’s accominodation. She seemed eager to place 
unless the retreat had been sought for with boats, him by the meal which she had so sedulously ar. 


or disclosed by treachery, it might be a safe and 
secret residence ‘o its garrison as long as they were 
supplied with provisions. Having satisfied his cu- 
riosity in these particulars, Waverley looked around 
for Evan Dhu and his attendant, who, he rightly 
judged, would be at no great distance, whatever 
might have become of Donald Bean Lean and his 
party, whose mode of life was, of course, liable to 
sudden migrations of abode. Accordingly, at the 
distance of about half a mile, he beheld a High- 
lander (Evan apparently) angling in the lake, with 
another attending him, whom, from the weapon 
‘which he shouldered, he recognised for his friend 
with the battle-axe. 

Much nearer to the mouth of the cave, he heard 
the notes of a lively Gaelic song, guided by which, 
in a sunny recess, shaded by a glittering birch-tree. 
and carpeted with a banle of firm white sand, he 
found the damsel of the cavern, whose Jay had al- 
ready reaehed him, busy, to the best of ler power, 
in arranging to advantage a morning repast of 
milk, eggs, barley-bread, fresh butter, and honey- 
comb. The poor girl had already made a circuit 
of four miles that morning in search of the eggs, of 
the meal which baked her cakes, and of the other 
materials of the breakfast, being all delicacies which 
she had to beg or borrow from distant cottagers. 
The followers of Donald Bean Lean used little food 
except the flesh of the animals which they drove 
away from the Lowlands; bread itself was a deli- 
cacy seldom thought +f, because hard to be obtained, 
and all the domestic accommodations of milk, poul- 
try, butter, &c., were ont of the question in this 

ian camp. Yet it must not be omitted, that 

ough Alice had occupied a par’ 2f the morning 

in iding those accommodations for her guest 
wW; the cavern did not afford, she had secured 


tirae also to arrange her own person in her best 


| ranged, and to which she now added a few bunches 
of cran-berries, gathered in an adjacent morass 

Having had the satisfaction of secing him seated at 

his breakfast, she placed herself demurely upon a 

{stone at a few yards’ distance, and appeared toa 
watch with great complacency for some opportunity 
of serving him. 

Evan and his attendant now returned slowly 
along the beach, the latter bearing a large salmon- 
trout, the produce of the morning’s sport, together 
with the angling-rod, while Evan strolled forward. 
with an easy, self-satisfied, and important gait, to- 
wards the spot where Waverley was so agreeahly 
employed at the breakfast-table. After morning 
greetings had passed on both sides, and Evan, look 
ing at Waverley, had said something in Gaelic to 
Alice, which made her laugh, yet colour up to her 
eyes, through a complexion well embrowned by sun 
and wind, Evan intimated his commands that the 
fish should be prepared for breakfast. A spark from 
the lock of his pistol produced a light, and a few 
withered fir branches were quickly in flame, and ar 
speedily reduced to hot embers, on Which the trout 
was broiled in large slices. To crown the repast. 
Evan produced from the pocket of his short jerkin. 
a large scallop shell, and from under the folds of 
his plaid, a ram’s horn full of whisky. Of this he 
took a copious dram, observing, he had already 
taken his morning with Donald Bean Lean, befor 
his departure; he offered the same cordial to Alicc 
and to Edward, which they both declined. With 
the bounteous air of a lord, Evan then proffered 
the scallop to Dugald Mahony, his attendant, who 
without waiting to be asked a second time, drank it 
off with great gusto. Evan then prepared to move 
towards the boat, inviting Waverley to attend him. | 
Meanwhile, Alice had made up in a emall pasket 
what she thought worth removing, and flinging he: 
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plaid around her, she advanced up to Edward, and, | sun blinked ower Ben-Lawers this morning; and 
with the utmost simplicity, taking hold of his hand, | they'll be in the pass of Bally-Brough by this time, 
offered hercheek to his salute, dropping, at the same | in their way back to the parks of Tully-Veolan, all 
time, her little courtesy. Evan, who was esteemed | but two, that were unhappily slaughtered before J 
a wag among the mountain fair, advanced, as if to | got last night to Uaimh an Ri.” 

secure a similar favour; but Alice, snatching up her “ And where are we going, Evan, if I may be so 
basket, escaped up the rocky bank as fleetly as a | bold as to ask?” said Waverley. 

roe, and, turning round and laughing, called some-| “ Where would you be ganging, but to the laird’s 
thing out to him in Gaelic, which he answered in | ain house of Glennaquoich? Ye would not think 
the same tone and language; then, waving her hand | to be in his country, without ganging to see him { 
to Edward, she resumed her road, and was soon | It would be as much as a man’s life’s worth.” 

cst among the thickets, though they continued for «© And are we tar from Glennaquoich ?” 

some time to hear her lively carol, as she proceeded *¢ But five bits of miles; and Vich Ian Vohr will 
gaily on her solitary journey. meet us.” 

They now again entered the gorge of the cavern, In about half an hour they reached the upper 
and stepping into the boat, the Highlander pushed | end of the lake, where, after landing Waverley, the 
off, and, taking advantage of the morning breeze, | two Llighlanders drew the boat into a little creek 
hoisted a clumsy sort of sail, while Evan assumed | among thick flags and reeds, where it lay perfectly 
the helm, directing their course, as it appeared to | concealed. The oars they put in another place of 
Waverley, rather higher up the lake than towards | concealment, both for the use of Donald Bean Lean 





the place of his embarkation on the preceding night. | probably, when his occasions should next bring him 
As they glided along the silver mirror, Evan opened | to that place. 
the conversation with a panegyric upon Alice, who, | The travellers followed for some time a delight- 
he said, was both canny and fendy; and was, tu the | ful opening into the hills, down which a little brook 
boot of all that, the best dancer of a strathspey in | found its way to the lake. When they had pursued 
the whole strath. Edward assented to her praises | their walk a short distance, Waverley renewed his 
so far as he understood them, yet could not he!p | questions about their host of the cavern. 
regretting that she was condemned to such a peril- “ Does he always reside in that cave ?” 
ous and dismal life. Out, no! it’s past the skill of man to tell where 
“ Vich ! for that,” said Evan, “there is nothing | he’s to be found at a’ times; there’s not a dern 
in Perthshire that she need want, if she ask her fa- | nook, or cove, or corri, in the whole country, that 
ther to fetch it, unless it be too hot or too heavy.” | he’s not acquainted with.” 
“ But to be the daughter of a cattle-stealer—a | “ And do others beside your master shelter him?” 
common thief !” “ My master?—.i/y master is in Heaven,” an- 
“ Common thief !— No such thing: Donald Bean | swered Evan, haughtily; and then immediately 
Lean never /ifted less than a drove in his life.” assuming his usual civility of manner—“ But you 
* Do you call him an uncommon thief, then?” | mean my Chief ;—no, he does not shelter Donald 
« No—he that steals a cow from a poor widow, | Bean Lean, nor any that are like him; he only al- 
or a stirk from a cottar, is a thicf; he that liftaa ) lows him (with a smile) wood and water.” 
drove from a Sassenach laird, isa gentleman- rover. “ No great boon, I should think, Evan, when 
And, besides, to take a tree from the forest, 2 sal- ' both seem to be very plenty.” 
mon from the river, a deer from the hill, or a cow “ Ah! but ye dinna see through it, When I say 
from a Lowland strath, is what no Highlander uecd = wood and water, I mean the loch and the land; and 
ever think shame upon.” I funcy Donald would be put till’t if the laird were 
* But what ean this end in, were he taken in | 10 look for him wi’ threescore men in the wood or 


— ow 


| 
such an appropriation ?” | Kailyehat yonder; and if our boats, with a score or 
“ To be sure he would die for the lair, as many | ‘wa air, were to come down the loch to Uaimh an 
a prett has done b im.” | Ri, headed by mysell I ” 
pretty man has done before him. , #7, headed by mysell, or ony other pretty man. 
“ Die for the law!” | Dut suppose a strong party came against him 


“ Ay; that is, with the law, or by the law; be; from the Low Country, would not your Chief de- 
strapped up on the kind gallows of Crieff, whore | fend him !?” 
his father died, and his goodsire died, and where I; Na, he would not ware the spark of a flint for 
hope he’ll live to die himnsell, if he’s not shot, or | him—#if they came with the law.” 
slashed, in a creagh.” “ And what must Donald do, then ?” 
© You hope such a death for your friend, Evan?” He behoved to rid this country of himsell, and 
__© And that do I e’en; would you have me wish | fall back, it may be, over the mount upon Letter 
him to die on a bundle of wet straw in on den oz | Scriven.” 
his, like a mangy tyke?” ‘¢ And if he were pursued to that place ?” 
“ But what becomes of Alice, then ?” ‘s ’se warrant he would go to his cousin’s at 
“ Troth, if Such an accident were to ha pen, as | Rannoch.” 
her father would not need her help ony tanger, I ¢ Well, but if they followed him to Rannoch ?” 
ken nought to hinder me to marry her mysell.” That,” quoth Evan, “is beyond all belief; and, 
“ Gallantly resolved !” said Edward;—* but, in | indced, to tell you the truth, there durst not a Low- 


the meanwhile, Evan, what has your father-in-law | lander in all Scotland follow the fray a -shot 
\that shall be, if he have the.good fortune to be | beyond Bally-Brough, unless he had the help of the 
hanged) done with the Baron’s cattle ?” Sidier Dhu.” 


_ “ Oich,” answered Evan, “they were all truds- “ Whom do vou call so?” ; . 
ing before your lad and Allan Kennedy before the “The Sidier Dhu? the black soldier; that is 
_. | what they call the independent companies rane te 
| * See Note T,— Kind Gallows of Crieff. raised to keep peace a law in the Highlande 
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Vich Jan Vohr commanded one of them for five 
‘years, and I was se rgeant myself, I shall warrant 
ye. They call them Sidier Dhu, because they wear 
the taxtans,—as they call your men, King George’s 
men, Sidier Roy, or red soldiers.” 

“ Well, but when yon were in King George’s 
pay, Evan, you were surely King George's sol- 
diors 2? 

“ Trotb, and you must ask Vich Ian Vohr about 
that ; for we are for his king, and care not much 
which o’ them it is. At ony rate, nobody can say 
we are King George’s men now, when we have not 
seen his pay this twelvemonth.” 

This‘ last argument admittcd of no reply, nor 
did Edward attempt any: he rather chose to bring 
back the discourse to Donald Bean Lean. “ Does 
Donald confine himself to cattle, or does he /ift, as 
you call it, anything else that comes in his way?” 

“ Troth, he’s nae nice body, and he'll just tak 
eny thing, but most readily cattle, horse, or live 
Christians; for sheep are slow of travel, and inside | 
plenislring is cumbrous to carry, and not easy to 
put away “for siller in this country.” 

“ But does he carry off men and women?” 

“ Out, ay. Did not ye hear him speak o’ the 
Porth bailie t It cost that body five hundred merks 
ere he got to the south of Bally-Brough.— And 
ance Donald played a pretty sport. There was to 
be a blythe bridal between the Lady Cramfeezer, 
in the howe o’ the Mearns (she was the auld laird’s 
widow, and no sae young as she had been her- 
sell), and young Gilliewhackit, who had spent his 
heirship and moveables, like a ‘gentleman, at cock- 
matches, bull-baitings, horse-races, and the like. 
Now, Donald Bean Lean, being aware that the 
bridegroom was in request, and wanting to cleik 
the eunzie (that is, to hook the siller), he cannily 
carricd off Gilliewhackit ae night when he was ri- 
ding dorering hame (wi’ the malt rather abune the 

meal), and with the help of his gillies he gat him 
into the hills with the speed of light, and the first 

lace he wakened in was the cove of Uaimh an Ri. 
So there was old to do about ransoming the bride- 
groom; for Donald would not lower a farthing of 
‘a thousand punds” 

* The devil !” 

“ Punds Scottish, ye shall understand, And the 
lady had not the siller if she had paw ned her gown; 
and they applied to the governor o’ Stirling castle, 
and to the major o’ the Black Watch; ; and the go- 
vernor said, it was owre far to the northward, and 
out of his district ; and the major said, his men 
were gane hame to the shearing, and “he would 
not call them out before the victual was got in for 
all the Cramfeezers in Christendom, let alane the 
Mearns, for that it would prejudice the country. 
And in the meanwhile ye'll no hinder Gilliewhackit 
to take the small-pox. There was not the doctor 
in Perth or Stirling would look near the poor lad ; 
and I cannot blame them, for Donald had been 
misguggled by ane of these doctors about Taris, 
and he swore he would fling the first into the loch 
that he catched beyond the Pass. However, some 
@aiiliachs (that is, old women), that were about 
Wonald’s hand, nursed Gilliewhackit sae wee), that 
“between tho free open air in the cove and the fr esh 








1 See Note Q,— Caterans. 
8 The Scotch are liberal in computing their land and li- 
wquor; the Scuttish pint corresponds to two English quarts, 
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whey, deil an he did not recover may be aa weel 
as if he had been closed in a glazed chamber and a 
bed with curtains, and fed with red wine and white 
meat. And Donald was sae vexed about it, that 
when he was stout and weel, he even sent him 
free home, and said he would be pleased with ony 
thing they would like to gie him for the plague and 
trouble which he had about Gilliswhackit to an 
unkenn’d degree. And I cannot tell you precisely 
how they sorted; but they agreed sae right that 
Donald was invited to dance at the wedding in his 
Highland trews, and they said that there was never 
sae meikle siller clinked in his purse either before 
or since. And to the boot of all that, Gilliewhackit 
said, that, be the evidence what it liked, if he had 
the luck to be on Donald’s inquest, he would bring 
him in guilty pf nothing whatever, unless it were 
wilful arson, or murder under trust.” 

With such bald and disjointed chat Evan went 
Be illustrating the existing state of the High- 
lands, more perhaps to the amusement of Waverley 
than that of our readers. At length, after having 
marched over bank and brae, moss and heather, 
Edward, though not unacquainted with the Scottish 
liberality in computing distance, began to think 
that Evan’s five miles were nearly doubled. His 
observation on the large measure which the Scot- 
tish allowed of their land, in comparison to the 
computation of thcir money, was readily answered 
by Kevan, with the old jest, “ The deil take them 
wha have the least pint stoup.”? 

And now the report of a gun was heard, and a 
sportsman was seen, with his dogs and attendant, 
at the upper end of the glen. “ Shough, ” said Du- 
gald Mahony, “ tat’s ta Chief.” 

“ Jt is not,” said Evan, impcriously. © Do you 
think he would come to meet a Sausenach Duinhé- 
wassel in such a way as that?” 

But as they approached a little nearer, he said, 
with an appearance of mortification, “ And it is 
even he, sure enough; and he has not his tail on 
after all ;—there is no living creature with him but 
Callum Beg.” 

In fact, Fergus Mac-Ivor, of whom a Frenchman 
might have said, as truly as of any man in the 
Highlands, “ Qu’ al connoit bien ses gens,” had ne 
idea of raising himself in the eyes of an English 
young man of fortune, by appearing with a retinue 
of idle Highlanders disproportioned to the occasion. 
He was well aware that such an unnecessary at. 
tendance would seem to Edwird rather ludicrous 
than respectable; and while few men were more 
attached to ideas of chieftainship and feudal power, 
he was, for that very reason, cautious of exhibitin 
external marks of dignity, unless ‘at the time an 
in the manner when they were most likely to pro- 
duce ap imposing effect. Therefore, although, had 
he been to receive a brother chieftain, he would 
probably have been attended by all that retinue 
which Evan described with so much unction, he 
judged it more respectable to advance to meet 
Waverley with a single attendant, a very handsome 
Highland boy, who carried his master’s shooting- 
pouch and his broadsword, without which he seldom 
went abroad. 

When Fergus and Waverley met, the iatter wag 





As for their coin, every one knows the couplet — 
How can the rogues pretend to sense ?~ 
Their pound is only twenty penca. 
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strock with the peculiar grace and digit) of the 
Chieftain’s figure. Above the middle size, and finely 
roportioned, the Highland dress, which he wore 
in its simplest mode, set off his person to great ad- 
vantage. He wore the trews, or close trowacrs, 
made of tartan, chequed scarlet and white; in other 
iculars, his dress strictly resembled Evan’s, 
excepting that he had no weapon save a dirk, very 
richly mounted with silver. His page, as we have 
said, carried his claymore; and the fowling-piecc, 
which he held in his hand, seemed only designed 
for sport. He had shot in the course of his walk 
some young wild-ducks, as, though close-time was 
then unknown, the broods of grouse were yet tuo 
young for the sportsman. His countenance was 
decidedly Scottish, with all the peculiarities of thie 
northern physiognomy, but yet had so little of its 
harshness and exaggeration, thatit would have been 
pronounced in any country extremely handsome. 
The martial air of the bonnet, with a single eagle's 
feather as a distinction, added much to the manly 
appearance of his head, which was besides orna- 
mented with a far more natural and graceful clus- 
ter of close black curls than ever were exposed to 
sale in Bond Street. 

An air of openness and affability increased the 
favourable impression derived from this handsome 
and dignified exterior. Yet a skilful physiognomist 
would have been less satisfied with the countenance 
on the second than on the first view. The cye- 
brow and upper lip bespoke something of the habit 
of peremptory command and decisive superiority. 
Even his courtesy, though open, frank, and uncon- 
strained, seemed to indicate 2 sense of personal 
importance; and, upon any check or accidental 
excitation, a sudden, though transient lour of the 
eye, showed a hasty, haughty, and vindictive tem- 
per, not less to be dreaded because it seemed much 
under its owner’s command. In short, the coun- 
tenance of the Chieftain resembled a smiling sum- 
mer’s day, in which, notwithstanding, we are made 
sensible by certain, though slight signs, that it may 
thunder and lighten before the close of evening. 

Jt was not, however, upon their first meeting, 
that Edward had an opportunity of making these 
less favourable remarks. The Chief reccived him 
as a friend of the Baron of Bradwardine, with the 
utmost expression of kindness, and obligation for 
the visit; upbraided him gently with choosing so 
rude an abode as he had done the night before; and 
entered into a lively conversation with him about 
Donald Bean’s housekeeping, but without the lcast 
hint as to his predatory habits, or the immediate 
occasion of Waverley’s visit, a topic which, as the 
Chief did not introduce it, our hero also avoided. 
While they walked merrily on towards the house 
of Glennaquoich, Evan, who now fell respectfully 
into the rear, followed with Callum Beg and Du- 
gald Mahony. 

We shal] take the opportunity to introduce the 
reader to some particulars of Fergus Mac-Ivor’s 
character and history, which were not completely, 
known to Waverley till after a connexion, which, 
though arising from a circumstance so casual, had 
for a length of time the decpest influence upon his 
character, actions, and pruspects. But this, being 
an important subject, must form tlie commence: 
ment of a new chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
The Chief and his Mansion. 


THE ingenious licentiate, Francisco de Ubeda, 
when he commenced his history of La Picara Jus- 
tina Diez,— which, by the way, is one of the most 
rare books of Spanish literature,— complained oi 
his pen having caught up a hair, and forthwith bo- 
gins, with more cloquence than common senge, an 
affectionate expostulation with that useful imple- 
ment. upbraiding it with being the quill of a goose, 
—a bird inconstant by nature, as frequenting the 
three elements of water, earth, and air, indiffer- 
ently, and being of course, “ to one thing constant 
never.” Now I protest to thee, gentle reader, that 
I entirely dissent from Francisco de Ubeda, in this 
matter, and hold it the most useful quality of my 
pen, that it can speedily change from grave to gay, 
and from description and dialogue to narrative and 
character. So that if my quill display no other 
properties of its mother-goose than her mutability, 
truly I shall be well pleased; and I conceive that 
you, my worthy friend, will have no occasion for 
discontent. From the jargon, therefore, of the 
Highland gillies, I pass to the character of their 
Chicf. It is an important examination, and therc- 
fore, like Dogberry, we must spare no wisdom. 

The ancestor of Fergus Mac-Ivor, about threo 
centuries before, had set up a claim to be recog- 
nised as chief of the numerous and powerful ¢lan 
to which he belonged, the name of which it is 
unnecessary to mention. Being defeated by an 
opponent who had more justice, or at least moro 
force, on his side, he moved southwards, with those 
who adhered to him, in quest of new scttlements, 
like a second /ineas. The state of the Perthshire 
Highlands favoured his purpose. A great baron in 
that country had lately bocome traitor to the crown ; 
Tan, which was the name of our adventurer, united 
himself with those who were commissioned by the 
king to chastise him, and did such good service, 
that he obtained a grant of the property, upon 
which he and his postcrity afterwards rated. He 
followed the king also in war to the fertile regions 
of England, where he employed his leisure honrs 
so actively in raising subsidies among the boors 
of Northumberland and Durham, that upon his 
return he was enabled to erect a stone tower, or 
fortalice, so much admired by his dependents and 
neighbours, that he, who had hitherto been called 
Tan Mac-Ivor, or John the son of Ivor, was there- 
after distinguished, both in song and genealogy, by |. 
the high title of Jan nan Chaistel, or John of the 
Tower. The descendants of this worthy were :0 
proud of him, that the reigning chief always bore 
the patronymic title of Vich Jan Volir, i. ¢. the son 
of John the Great; while the clan at large, to dis- 
tinguish them from that from which they had se- 
ceded, were denominated Sliochd nan Ivor, the race 
of Ivor. 

The fathor of Fergus, the tenth in direct descent 
from John of the Tower, engaged heart and hand 
in the insurrection of 1715, and was foreed to fly 
to France, after the attempt of that year in favour 
of the Stuarts had proved unsuccessful. More for- 
tunate than other fugitives, he obtained employ- 
ment in the French service, and married a lady of 
rank in that kingdom, by whom he had two children. 
Fergus and his sister flora. The Scottish estate 
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had beer forfeited and exposed to sale, but was 
re-purchased for a small price in the name of the 
young proprietor, who in consequence came to 
reside upon his native domains.’ 1t was soon per- 
ceived that he possessed a character of uncommon 
acuteness, fire, and ambition, which, nas he became 
acquainted with the state of the country, gradually 
assumed a mixed and peculiar tone, that could only 
have been acquired Sixty Years since. 

Had Fergus Mac-Ivor lived Sixty Years sooner 
than he did, he would, in all probability, have 
wanted the polished manner and knowledge of the 
world which he now possessed; and had he lived 
Sixty Years later, his ambition and love of rule 
would have lacked the fuel which his situation now 
afforded. He was indeed, within his little circle, 
as perfect a politician as Castruccio Castrucani 
himself. He applied himself with great earnestness 
to appease all the feuds and dissensions which often 
arose among other clans in his neighbourhood, sv 
that he became a frequent umpire in their quar- 
rels. His own patriarchal power he strengthened 
at every expense which his fortune would permit, 
and indeed stretched his means to the uttermost, to 
maintain the rude and plentiful hospitality, hich 
was the most valued attribute of a chieftain. For the 
same reason, he crowded his estate with a tenantry, 
hardy indeed, and fit for the purposes of war, but 
greatly outnumbering what the soil was calculated 
to maintain. These consisted chiefly of his own 
elan, not one of whom he suffered to quit his lands 
if he could possibly prevent it. But he maintainod, 
besides, many adventurers from the mother sept, 
who deserted a less warlike, though more wealthy 
thief, todo homage to Fergus Mac-lvor. Other 
individuals, too, who had not even that apology, 
were nevertheless received into his allegiance, 
which indeed was refused to none who were, liko 
Poins, proper men of their hands, and were willing 
to assume the name of Mac-Ivor. 

He was enabled to discipline these forces, from 
having obtained command of one of the indepen- 
dent companies raised by Government to preserve 
the peace of the Highlands. While in this capacity 
he acted with vigour and spirit, and preserved great 
order in the country under his charge. He caused 
his vassals to enter by rotation into his company, 
and serve for a certain space of time, which gave 
them all in turn a gencral notion of military disci- 
pline. In his campaigns against the banditti, it was 
observed that he assumed and exercised to the ut- 
most the discretionary power, which, while the law 
had no free course in the Highlands, was conceived 


to belong to the military parties who were called. 


in to support it. Ile acted, for example, with great 
and suspicious lenity to those freebooters who made 
restitution on his summons, and offered persona] 
submission to himself, while he rigorously pursued, 
apprehended, and sacrificed to justice, all such in- 
terlopers as dared to despise his admonitions or 
commands. On the other hand, if any officers of 
justice, military parties, or others, presumed to 
pursue thieves or marauders through his territo- 
ries, and without applying for his consent and con- 
currence, nothing was more certain than that they 
would meet with some notable foil or defeat ; upon 
which occasions Fergus Mac-Ivor was the first to 
condole with them, and, after gently blaming their 
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rashness, never failed deeply to lament the lawless 
state of the country, These lamentations did not 
exclude suspicion, and matters were so represented 
to Government, that our Chieftain was deprived of 
his military command.4 
Whatever Fergus Mac-Ivor felt on this occa- 
sion, he had the art of entirely suppressing every 
appearance of discontent ; but in a short time the 
neighbouring country began tu foel bad effects from 
his diserace. Donald Bean Lean, and others of his 
class, whose depredations had hitherto been con- 
fined to other districts, appeared from thencefor- 
ward to have made a settlement on this devoted 
border; and their ravages were carried on with 
little opposition, as the Lowland gentry were chiefly 
Jacobites, and disarmed. This forced many of the 
inhabitants into contracts of black-mail with Fer- 
gus Mac-Ivor, which not only established him their 
protector, ana gave him great weight in all their 
consultatio::, out, moreover, supplied funds for the 
waste of his feudal hospitality, which the disconti- 
nuance of his pay might have otherwise essentially 
diminished. 
In following this course of conduct, Fergus had 
a further object than merely being the great man 
of his neichbourhood, and ruling despotically over 
a small clan. From his infancy upward, he had 
devoted himself to the cause of the exiled family, 
and had persuaded himself, not only that their re- 
storation to the crown of Britain would be speedy, 
but that those who assisted them would be raised 
to honour and rank. It was with this view that he 
laboured to reconcile the Ilighlanders among them- 
selves, and augmented his own force to the utmost, 
to be prepared for the first favourable opportunity 
of risag. With this purpose also he conciliated the 
favour of such Lowland gentlemen in the vicinity 
as were friends to the good cause; and for the same 
reason, having incautiously quarrelled with Mr 
Bradwardine, who, notwithstanding his peculiari- 
ties, was much respected in the country, he took 
advantage of the foray of Donald Bean Lean to 
solder up the dispute in the manner we have men- 
tioned. Some, indeed, surmised that he caused the 
enterprise to be sug gested to Donald, on purpose to 
pave the way toa reconciliation, which, supposing 
that to be the case, cost the Laird of Bradwardine 
two good milch-cows. This zeal in their behalf tne 
House of Stuart repaid with a considerable share 
of their confidence, an occasional supply of louis 
d’or, abundance of fair words, and a parchment, 
with a huge waxen scal appended, purporting to 


be an Eaxl’s patent, granted by no less a person 
than James the Third King of England, and Eighth 
King of Scotland, to his right feal, ty, and well- 


beloved Fergus Mac-Ivor of Glennaquoich, in the 
county of Perth, and kingdom of Scotland. 

With this future coronet glittering before his 
eyes, Fergus plunged deeply into the correspond- 
ence and plots of that unhappy period; and, like 
all such active agents, easily reconciled his con- 
science to going certain lengths in the service of 
his party, from which honour and pride would have 
deterred him, had his sole object been the direct 
advancement of his own personal interest. With 
this insight into a bold, ambitious, and ardent, yet 
artful and politic character, we resume the broken 
thread of our narrative. 
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The Chief and his guest had by this time reached in which this feudal militia displayed inerodi. : 


the house of Glennaquoich, which consisted of lan 
nan Chaistel’s mansion, a high rude-looking square 


swiftness, strength, and agility: and accompli | 
the purpose which their Chieftain had at hea , 


tower, with the addition of a Jufted house, that is, | by impressing on Waverley no light sense of their 
a building of two stories, constructed by Fergns’s ; merit as soldiers, and of the power of him who eon- 


grandfather when he returned from that memorable 
expedition, well remembered by the westeru shire-, 
under the name of the Highland Host. Upon oc- 
casion of this crusade against the Ayrshire Whigs 
and Covenanters, the Vich Tan Volr of the time 
had probably been as successful as his predecessor 
was in harrying Northumberland, and therefore 
left to his posterity a rival edifice, as a monument 
of his magnificence. 

Around the house, which stood on an eminence 
in the midst of a narrow Highland valley, there 
appeared none of that attention to convenience, far 
less to ornament and decoration, which usually sur- 
rounds a gentleman's habitation. Aun inclosure 
or two, divided by dry-stone walls, were the only 
part of the domain that was fonced ; as to the rest, 
the narrow slips of level ground which lay by the 
side of the brook exhibited a scanty crop of barley, 
liable to constant depredations from the herds of 
wild ponies and black cattle that grazed upon the 
adjacent hills. These ever aud anon made an in- 
cursion upon the arable ground, which was repelled 
by the loud, uncouth, and dissonant shouts of half 
a dozen Ilighland swains, all running as if they 
had been mad, and every one hallooing a hal:- 
starved dog to the rescue of the forage. Ata little 
distance up the glen was a small and stunted wood 


of birch; the hills were high and heathy, but with- 
out any variety of surface ; so that the whole view | 


was wild and desolate, rather than grand and s01i- 
tary. Yet, such as it was, no genuine descendant 
vf Ian nan Chaistel would haye changed the do- 
main for Stow or Blenheim. 

There was a sight, however, before the gate, 
which perhaps would have afforded the first owner 
of Blenheim more pleasure than the finest view in 
the domain assigned to him by the gratitude of his 
country. This consisted of about a hundred High- 
Janiers in complete dress and arms; at sight of 
whyum the Chieftain apologized to Waverley in a 
sort of negligent manner. “ He had forget,” he 
said, “ that he had ordered a few of his clan out, 
for the purpose of seeing that they were in a fit 
condition to protect the country, and prevent such 
accidents as, he was sorry to learn, had befillen the 
Baron of Bradwardine. Before they were dismissed, 
perhaps Captain Waverley might chuvose tu see 
them go through a part of their exercise.” 

Edward assgnted, and the men executed with 
agility and precision some of the ordinary military 
movements. They then practised individually at a 
mark, and showed extraordinary dexterity in the 
management of the pistol and fircléck. They took 
aim, standing, sitting, leaning, or lying prostrate, 
as they were commanded, aud always with effect 
upon the target. Next, they paired off for the 
broadsword exercise; and, having manifested their 
individual skill and dexterity, united in two bodies, 
and exhibited a sort of mock encounter, in which 
the charge, the rally, the flight, the pursuit, and 
all the current of a heady fight, were exhibited to 
the sound of the great war bagpipe. 

On a signal made by the Chief, the skirmish was 
ended. Matches were then made for running, 

leaping, pitching the bar, and other sports, 


manded them by his nod. 

“ And what number of such gallant fellows have 
the happiness to call you leader?” asked Waverley. 

“ ln a good cause, and under a chieftain whom 
they loved, the race of Ivor have seldom taken tha 
field under five hundred claymores. But you are 
aware, Captain Waverley, that the disarming act, 
passed about twenty years ago, prevents their bein 
in the complete state of preparation as in former 
times ; and I keep no more of my clan under arms 
than may defend my own or my friends’ property, 
when the country is troubled with such men as 
your last night’s landlord ; and Government, which 
has removed other means of defence, must connive 
ut our protecting ourselves.” 

“ But, with your force, you might soon destroy, 
or put down, such gangs as that of Donald Bean 
Lean.” 

“ Yes, doubtless; and my reward would be 2 
summons to deliver up to General Blakency, at 
Stirling, the few broadswords they have left uy: 
there were little policy in that, methinks.— Dut 
come, Captain, the sound of the pipes informs me 
that dinner is prepared—Let me have the honour 
to show you into my rude mansion.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 
A Ldtighlund Feast. 


Ire Waverley entered the banqueting hall, }« 
was offered the patriarchal refreshment of a bails 
for the fect, which the sultry weather, and the mo 
rasses he had traversed, rendered highly acecyt- 
able. He was not, indecd, 50 luxuriously attende ° 
upon this occasion as the heroic travellers in th: 
Odyssey; the task of ablution and abstersion bein 
performed, not by a beautiful damsel, trained 

To chafe the limb, and pour the fragrant oil, 

but by a smnvke-dried skinny old Highland womait, 
who did not seem to think herself much honoured 
by the duty imposed upon her, but muttered be- 
tween her teeth, “ Our father’s herds did not feeu 
so near together, that I should do you this service.” 
A small donation, however, amply reconciled 1:5 
ancient handmaiden to the supposed degradation ; 
and, as Edward procceded to the hall, she gave him 
her blessing, in the Gaelic proverb, * May the upc : 
hand be filled the fullest.” 

The hall, in which the feast was prepared, ove! 
picd all the first story of Ian nan Chaistel’s origi. | 
erection, and a huge oaken table extended throug") 
its whule length. The apparatus for dinner ‘sas 
simple, even to rudeness, and the company num. 
ous, even to crowding. At the head of the table 
was the Chief himself, with Edward, and two or 
three Highland visitors of neighbouring clans ; the 
elders of his own tribe, wadsetters, and tacksinen, 
as they were called, who occupied portions of lus 
estate as mortgagers or lessees, sat next in rank ; 
beneath them, their sons and nephews, and foster- 
brethren; then the officers of the Chief’s household, 
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according to their ordor; and, lowest of all, the 
tenants who actually cultivated the ground. Even 
beyond this long perspective, Edward might see 
upon the green, to which a huge pair of folding 
doors opened, a multitude of Highlanders of a yet 
inferior description, who, nevertheless, were con- 

| sidered as guests, and had their share both of the 
countenance of the entertainer, and of the chcer 
of the day. In the distance, and fluctuating round 
this extreme verge of the banquet, was a changeful 
croup of women, ragged boys and girls, beggars, 
young and old, large greyhounds, and terriers, and 
pointers, and curs of low degree ; all of whom took 
some interest, more or less immediate, in the main 
action of the piece. 

This hospitality, apparently unbounded, had yet 
its line of economy. Some pains had been bestowed 
in dressing the dishes of fish, game, &c., which were 
nt the upper end of the table, and immediately un- 
der the cye of the English stranger. Lower down 
stood immense clumsy joints of mutton and beef, 
which, but for the absence of pork,! abhorred in 
the Hichlands, resembled the rude festivity of the 
banquet of Penelope’s suitors. But the central dish 
was a yearling lamb, called “a hog in har’st,” roast- 
ed whole. It was set upon its legs, with a bunch 
of parsley in its mouth, and was probably exhibited 
in that form to gratify the pride of the cook, who 

pve himself more on the plenty than the elegance 

of his master’s table. ‘The sides of this poor animal 
were fiercely attacked by the clansmen, some with 
dirks, others with the huives which were usually in 
the same sheath with the dagger, so that it was soon 
rendered a mangled aud rueful spectacle. Lower 
down still, the victuals scemed of yet coarser qua- 
ity, though sufficiently abundant. Broth, onions, 
cheese, and the fragincnts of the feast, regaled the 
sons of Ivor who feasted in the open air. 

The liquor was supplied in the same proportion, 
and under similar regulations. Excellent claret and 
Eaape ene were liberally distributed among the 
Chief’s immediate neighbours ; whisky, plain or di- 
luted, and strong becr, refreshed those who sat near 
the lower end. Nor did this inequality of distri- 

| Lution appear to give the least offence. Every one 
present understood that his taste was to be formed 
necording to the rank which he held at table; and, 
consequently, the tacksman and their dependents 
always priteroail the wine was too cold for their 
stomachs, and called, apparently out of choice, for 
the liquor which was assigned to them from eco- 
nomy.* The bagpipers, three in number, screamed, 
during the whole time of dinner, a tremendous 
war-tune; and the echoing of the vaulted roof, and 
clang of the Celtic tongue, produced such a Babel 
of noises, that Waverley dreaded his ears would 
never recover it. Mac-lvor, indeed, apologized for 
the confusion oceasioned by so large a party, and 
pleaded the necessity of his situation, on which 
unlimited hospitality was imposed as a paramount 
duty. These stout idle kinsmen of mine,” he said, 
“ account my estate as held in trust for their sup- 
port; and I must find them beef and ale, while the 
rogues will do nothing for themselves but practise 
the broadsword, or wander about the hills, shoot- 
ing, fishing, hunting, drinking, and making leve to 
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the lasses of the strath, But what can I do, Cap- 


4 See Note 0, — Dislike of the Scotch to Pork. 
3 See Note V, — a Scottish Dinner- Tadie. 
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thing wilt xeep after its king 
whether it be a hawk or a Highlander.” Edward 
made the expected answer, in a compliment upon his 


_ possessing so many bold and attached followers. 


“ Why, yes,” replied the Chief, “ were I disposed, 


‘ like my father, to put myself in the way of getting 


one blow on the head, or two on the neck, I believe 
the loons would stand by me. But who thinks of 
that in the present day, when the maxim is,—‘ Bet- 
ter an old woman with a purse in her hand, than 
three men with belted brands?’” Then, turning to 
the company, he proposed the “ Health of Captain 
Waverley, a worthy friend of his kind neighbour 
and ally, the Baron of Bradwardine.” 

“ Iie is welcome hither,” said one of the elders, 
if he come from Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine.” 

“ I say nay to that,” said an old man, who ap- 
| parently did not mean to pledge the tuast; “I say 
| nay to that ;—while there is a green Icaf in the fo- 
rest, there will be fraud in a Comyne.” 

“ There is nothing but honour in the Baron of 
Bradwardine,” answered another ancient; “ and 
the guest that comes hither from him should be 
welcome, though he came with blood on his hand, 
unless it were blood of the race of Ivor.” 

The old man, whose cup remained full, replied, 
* There has been blood enough of the race of Ivor 
on the hand of Bradwardine.” 

“ Ah! Ballenkeiroch,” replied the first, “ you 
think rather of the flash of the carbine at the Mains 
of Tully-Veolan, than the glance of the sword that 
fonght for the cause at Preston.” 

And well 1 may,” answered Ballenkeiroch; * the 
flash of the gun cost me a fair-haired son, and the 
glance of the sword has done but little for King 
James.” 

The Chieftain, in two words of French, explained 
to Waverley, that the Baron had shot this old man’s 
son in a fray near Tully-Veolan about seven years 
before; and then hastened to remove Ballenkei- 
roch’s prejudice, by informing him that Waverle 
was an Englishman, unconnected by birth or al- 
liance with the family of Bradwardine ; upon which 
the old gentleman raised the hitherto-untasted cup, 
and courteously drank to his health. This ceremony 
being requited in kind, the Chieftain made a signal 
for the pipes to cease, and said alond, “ Where is 
the song hidden, my friends, that Mac-Murrough 
cannot find it?” 

Mac-Murrough, the family bhairdh, an aged man, 
immediately took the hint, and began to chant, with 
low and rapid utterance, a profusion of Celtic verses, 
which were received by the audience with all the 
applause of enthusiasm. As he advanced in his de- 
clamation, his ardour seemed to incwease. He had 
at first spoken with his eyes fixed on the ground ; 
he now cast them around as if beseeching, and 
anon as if commanding, attention, and his tones 
rose into wild and itnpassioned notes, accompanied 
with appropriate gestures. He seemed to Edward, 
who attended to him with much interest, to recite 
many proper names, to lament the dead, to apos- 
trophise the absent, to exhort, and entreat, and ani- 
mate those who were present. Waverley thought he 
even discerned his own name, and was conyinced 
his cunjecture was right, from the eyes of the 
company being at that moment turned towards him 
simultaneously. The ardour of the poet appeared 
to communicate itself to the audience. Their wild 
aod sun-burnt countenances assumed a fiercer and 
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‘more animated expression; all bent forward towards | which partook partly of the Parisian fashion, gna 
the reciter, many sprung up and waved their arms | partly of the more simple dress of the Highlands, 
in ecstasy, and some laid theix hands on their swords, | blended together with great taste. Her hair wag 
When the song ceased, there was a deep pause, while | not disfigured by the art of the friseur, but fell in 
the aroused feelings of the poet and of the hearers | jetty ringlets on her neck, confined only by a cir 
gradually subsided into their usual channel. clet, richly set with diamonds. This peculiarity 

The Chieftain, who during this scene had ap- |‘she adopted in compliance with the Highland pre- 
peared rather to watch the emotions which were judices, which could not endure that a woman’s 
excited, than to partake their high tone of enthu- | head should be covered before wedlock. 
siasm, filled with claret a small silver cup which {| Flora Mac-Ivor bore a most striking resemblance 
stood by him. “ Give this,” he said to an attendant, | to her brother Fergus; so much so, that they might 
® t Mac-Murrough nan Fonn (i.¢. of the songs), | have played Viola and Sebastian with the same 
and when he has drank the juice, bid him keep, for | exquisite effect produced by the appearance of Mrs 
the sake of Vich Ian Vohr, the shell of the gourd | Henry Siddons and her brother, Mr William Mur- 
which contained it” The gift was received by Mac- | ray, in these characters. They had the same an- 
Murrough with profound gratitude; he drank tho | tique and regular correctness of profile; the same 
wine, and, kissing the cup, shrouded it with reve- | dark eyes, eye-lashes, and eye-brows; the same 
rence in the plaid which was folded on his bosom. | clearness of complexion, excepting that Fergus’s 
Ue then burst forth into what Edward justly sup- | was embrowned by exercise, and Flora’s possessed 
posed to be an extemporaneous effusion of thanks, | the utmost feminine delicacy. But the haughty, 
and praises of his Chief. It was received with | and somewhat stern regularity of Fergus’s features, 
applause, but did not produce the effect of his first | was beautifully softened in those of “Fora. Their 
poem. It was obvious, however, that the clan re- | voices were also similar in tone, though differing in 
garded the generosity of their Chieftain with high | the key. That of Fergus, especially while issuing 
approbation. Many approved Gaelic toasts were | orders to his followers during their military exer- 

n proposed, of some of which the Chieftain gave | cise, reminded Edward of a favourite passage in the 
his guest the following versions :— | description of Emetrius : 

“To him that will not turn his back on friend whose voice was heard around, 
or foe.” To him that never forsovk a com- Loud as a trumpet with a silver sound. 
rade.” “To him that never bought or sold justice.” | That of Flora, on the contrary, was soft and sweet, 
*t Hospitality to the exile, and broken bones to the | ——“ an excellent thing in woman ;” yet, in urging 
tyrant.” “The lads with the kilts.” “ Highlanders, | any favourite topic, which she often pursued with 
shoulder to shoulder,”—with many other pithy sen- | natural eloquence, it possessed as well the tones 





timents of the like nature. which impress awe and conviction, as those of per- 
Edward was particularly solicitous to know the | suasive insinuation. The eager glance of the keen 
meaning of that song which appeared to produce | black eye, which in the Chieftain seemed impatient 
such effect upon the passions of the company, and | even of the material obstacles it encountered, had, 
hinied his curiosity to his host. “ As I observe,” | in his sister, acquired a gentle pensiveness. Hie 
asid the Chieftain, “ that you have passed the bottle | looks seemed to seck glory, power, all that could 
during the last three rounds, I was about to pro- | exalt him above others in the race of humanity; 
pose to you to retire to my sister’s tea-table, who while those of his sister, as if she were already con- 
can explain these things to you better than [ can. | scious of mental superiority, seemed to pity, rather 
Although I cannot stint my clan in the usual cur- | than envy, those who were struggling for any far~ 
rent of their festivity, yet I neither am addicted | ther distinction. Her sentiments corresponded with 
myself to exceed in its amount, nor do J,” added | the expression of her countenance. Early educa- 
he, smiling, “ keep a Bear to devour the intellects | tion had impressed upon her mind, as well a5 on 
of such as can make good use of them.” that of the Chieftain, the most devoted attachment 
Edward readily assented to this proposal, and the | to the exiled family of Stuart. She believed it 
Chieftain, saying a few words to those around him, | the duty of her brother, of his clan, of every ntan 
left the table, follawed by Waverley. As the door | in Lritain, at whatever personal hazard, to contri- 
closed behind them, Edward heard Vich Ian Vohr’s | bute to that restoration which the partisans of thre 
health invoked with a wild and animated cheer, | Chevalier de St George had not ceased to hope for. 
that expressed the satisfaction of the guests, and | For this she was prepared to do all, to suffer all, te 
the depth of their devotion to his service. sacrifice all, But her loyalty, as it exceeded her 
. brother’s in fanaticism, excelled it also in purity. 

Accustomed to petty intrigue, and necessarily in- 
volved in a thousand paltry and selfish discussions, 





CHAPTER XXI. ambitions also by nature, his political faith waa 
The Chicftain’s Si tinctured, at least, if not tainted, by the views of 
o Chicflain's Sieter. interest and advancement so easily combined with 


Tur drawing-room of Flora Mae-Ivor was fur- | it; and at the moment he should unsheathe his 
nished in the plainest and most simple manner} for | claymore, it might be difficult to say whether it 
at Glennaquoich every other sort of expenditure | would be most with the view of making James 
was retrenched a3 muck as possible, for the pur- | Stuart a king, or Fergus Mac-Ivor an earl. This, 
pose of maintaining, in its full dignity, the hospi- indeed, was a mixture of feeling which he did not 
tality of the Chieftain, and retaining and multiply- | avow even to himself, but it existed, nevertheless, 
ing the number of hia dependents and adherents. | in a powerful degree. 

But there was na ap ep of thia parsimony in} In Flora’s bosom, on the contrary, the zeal of 
the dresa of the lady Hf, which was in texture | loyalty burnt pure and unmixed with any 
elegant, and even rich, and arranged in a manner feeling; she would have as soon made religion the 
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mask of ambitions and interested views, as have 
shrouded them under the opinions which she had 
been taught to think patriotism. Such instances of 
devotion were not uncommon among the followers 
of the unhappy race of Stuart, of which many 
memorable proofs will recur to the mind of most of ! 
my readers. Dut peculiar attention on the part ot 
the Chevalier de St George and his princess to the 
parents of Fergus and his sister, and to themselves | 
when orphans, had riveted their faith. Llergus, 
upon the death of his parents, had been for some 
time a page of honour in the train of the Chevalicr’s 
lady, and, from his beauty and sprightly temper, 
was uniformly treated by her with the utmost dis- 
tinction. This was also extended to Flora, who was 
maintained for some time at a convent of thie first 
order, at the princess’s expense, and removed from 
thence into her own family, where she spent nearly | 
two years. Both brother and sister retained the 
deepest and most grateful sense of her kindness. | 
aving thus touched upon the leading principle 
of Flora’s character, I may dismiss the rest more 
slightly. She was highly accomplished, and had , 
acquired those elegant manners tu be expected from 
one who, in early youth, had been the companion | 
of a princess; yet she had not learned to substitute 
the gloss of politeness for the reality of feeling. 
When settled in the lonely regions of Glennaquoich, 
she found that her resources in French, English, 
and Italian literature, were likely to be few and w- 
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received, in donatives from the individuals of the 
clan, more seed-barley than would have sowed his 
Highland Parnassus, the Bard’s croft, as it was 
called, ten times over. 

From situation, as well as choice, Miss Mac- 
Ivor’s society was extremely limited. Her most in- 
timate friend had been Rose Bradwardine, to whom 
she was much attached; and when seen together, 
they would have afforded an artist two admirable 
subjects for the gay and the melancholy muse, In- 
deed Rose was so terlderly watched by her father, 
and her circle of wishes was so limited, that none 
avuse but what he was willing to gratify, and scarce 
any which did not come within the compass of his 
power. With Flora it was otherwise. While almost 
a girl, she had undergone the most complete change 
of scene, from gaiety and splendour to absolute so- 
litude and comparative poverty ; and the idens and 
wishes which she chiefly fostered, respected great 
national events, and changes not to be brought 
round without both hazard and bloodshed, and 
therefore not to be thought of witn levity. Her 
manner, consequently, was grave, though she rea- 
dily contriluted her talents to the amusement of 
society, and stood very high in the opinion of the 
vld Baron, who used to sing along with her such 
French ducts of Lindor and Cloris, &c. as were in 
fashion about the end of the reign of old Louis le 
Grand. 

It was generally believed, though no one durst 


terrupted ; and, in order to fill up the vacant tine, | have hinted it to the Baron of Bradwardine, that 
she bestowed a part of it upon the music and | Flora’s entreaties had no small share in allaying 


poetical traditions of the Highlanders, and began 
really to feel the pleasure in the pursuit, which her 
brother, whose perceptions of literary merit were 


more blunt, rather affected for the sake of popula- , 


rity than actually experienced. Her resolution was 
strengthened in these researches, by the extreme 
delight which her inquiries seemed to afford those 
to whom she resorted for information. 

Her love of her clan, an attachment which was 
almost hereditary in her bosom, was, like her loy- 
alty, a more pure passion than that of her brother. 
He was too thorough a politician, regarded his pa- 
triarchal influence too inuch as the means of ac- 
complishing his own aggrandiseient, tliat we should 
term him the model of a Highland Chieftain. Flora 
felt the same anxiety for cherishing and extend- 


ing their patriarchal sway, but it was with the ge- , 
nerous desire of vindicating from poverty, or at | 


least from want and foreign oppression, thuse whom 
her brother was by birth, according to the notions 
of the time and country, entitled to govern. The 
savings of her income, for she had a small pension 
from the Princess Sobieski, were dedicated, not to 
add to the comforts of the peasantry, for that was 
a word which they neither knew nor apparently 
wished to know, but to relieve their absolute ne- 
' _ when in sickness or extreme old age. At 
every other period, they rather tviled to procure 
something which they might share with the Chief 
asap of their attachment, than capected other 
assistance from him save what was afforded by 
the rude hospitality of his castle, and the gencral 
division and subdivision of his estate among them. 
Flora was so much beloved by them, that when 
Mao-Murrough composed a song, in which he enu- 
merated all the principal beauties of the district, 
ind intimated her superiority by concluding, that 
‘¢ fairest apple hung on the highest bough,” he 


| 


the wrath of Fergus upon occasion of their quar- 
rel. She took her brother on the assailable side, 
by dwelling first upon the Baron’s age, and then 
representing the injury which the cause might sus- 
tain, and the damage which must arise to his own 
character in point of prudence, so necessary to a 
political agent, if he persisted in carrying it to 
extremity. Otherwise it is probable it would have 
terminated in a duel, both because the Baron had, 
on a former occasion, shed blood of the clan, though 
the matter had been timely accommodated, and 
on account of his high reputation for address at 
his weapon, which Fergus almost condescended to 
envy. Tor the same reason she had urged their 
reconciliation, which the Chieftain the more readily 
agreed to, as it favoured some ulterior projects of 
his own. 

To this young lady, now presiding at the female 
empire of the tea-table, Fergus introduced Captain 
Waverley, whom she reccived with the usual forms 
of politeness. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Highland Minstrelsy. 


Wuen the first salutations had passed, Fergus 
said to his sister, “ My dear Flora, before I return 
to the barbarous ritual of our forefathers, I must 
tell you that Captain Waverley is a worshipper of 
the Celtic muse, not the less so perhaps that he 
does not understand a word of her language. I 
have told him you are eminent as a translator of 
Highland poetry, and that Mac-Murrough admires 
your version of his songs upon the same principle 
that Captain Waverley admires the original,— be- 
cause he does not comprehend them. Will you have 
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the goodness to read or recite to our guest in kng- 
lish, the extraordinary string of names which Mac- 
Murrough has tacked together in Gaelic? — My life 
to a movorfowl’s feather, you are provided w th a 
version ; for I know you are in all the bard’s coun- 
cils, and acquainted with his songs long bef re he 
rehearses them in the hall” 

“ How can you say 80, Fergus? You know how 
little these verses can possibly interest an English 
stranger, even if 1 could translate them as you pre- 
tend.” 

‘“‘ Not less than they interest me, lady fair. ‘o- 
day your joint composition, for 1 insist you had a 
share in it, has cust me tle last silver cup in the 
castle, and I suppose will cost me something else 
next time I hold cour pléniére, if the muse descends 
on Mac-Murrough ; for you know our proverb,— 
When the hand of the chief ceases to bestow the 
breath of the bard is frozen in the utterance.— Well, 
I would it were even so: there are three things 
that are useless to a modern Llighlander,—a sword 
which he must not draw,—a bard to sing of deede 
which he dare not imitate,—and a large guat-skin 
purse without a louis-d’or to put into it.” 

“ Well, brother, since you betray my sccrets, you 
cannot expect me to keep yours.—1 assure you, 
Captain Waverley, that Fergus is too proud to ex- 
change his broadsword for a marechal’s baton; that 
he esteems Mac-Murrough a far greater poet than 
Homer, and would not give up his goat-skin purse 
for all the louis-d’or which it could contain.” 

“ Well pronounced, Flora; blow for blow, ar 
Conan! said to the devil. Now do you two talk of 
bards and poetry, if not of purses and claymores, 
while 1 return to do the final honours to the seua- 
tors of the tribe of Ivor.” So saying, he left the 
room. 

TLe conversation continued between Flora and 
Waverley ; for two well-dressed young women 
whose character seemed to hover between t'nat of 
companions and dependents, took no share in if. 
They were both pretty girls, but served only as fui 
to the ce and beauty of their patroness. The 
discourse followed the turn which the Chieftain had 
given it, and Wiverley was equally amused and 
surprised with the account which the lady gave him 
of Celtic poetry. 

“ The recitation,” she said, “of poems, recording 
the feats of heroes, the complaints of lovers, and the 
wars of contending tribes, forms the chief amuse 
ment of a winter fire-side in the Highlands. Some 
of these are said to be very ancient, and if they are 
ever translated into any of the languages of civi- 
lized Europe, cannot fail to produce a deep and 
general sensation. Others are more modern, the 
composition of those family bards whom the chief- 
tains of more distinguished name and power retain 
as the poets and historians of their tribes. These, 
of course, possess various degrees of merit; but 
much of it must evaporate in translation, or be lost 
on those who do not sympathize with the feelings of 
the poet.” 

“ And your bard, whose effusions seemed to pro- 
duce such effect upon the company to-day,—is he 
reckoned among the favourite poets of the moun- 
tain ?” 

“ That is a trying question. 


Sen 


His reputation is 





* Beo Note W, — Conan the Jester. 
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high among his countrymen, and you must not ex 
pect me to depreciate it.” 

“But the song, Miss Mac-Ivor, seemed to awa- 
ken all those warriors, both young and old,” 

“The song is little more than a catalogue of 
names of the Highland clans under their distine- 
tive peculiarities, and an exhortation to them to 
remember and to emulate the actions of their fore- 
fathers.” 

“And am I wrong in conjecturing, however ex- 
traordinary the guess appears, that there was some 
allusion to me in the verses which he recited ?” 

“You have a quick observation, Captain Waver- 
ley, which in this instance has not deceived you. 
The Gaelic language, being uncommonly vocalic, 
is well adapted for sudden and extemporaneous 
poetry; and a bard seldom fails to augment the 
effects of a premeditated song, by throwing in any 
stanzas which may be suggested by the circum- 
stances attending the recitation.” 

“IT would give my best horse to know what the 
Highland bard could find to say of such an unwor- 
thy Southron as myself.’’ 

“ It shall not even cost you a lock of his mane, 
—Una, Mavourneen/ (She spoke a few words to 
one of the young girls in attendance, who instantly 
curtsied, and tripped out of theroom.)-—I have sent 
Una to learn from the bard the expressions he used, 
and you shall command my skill as dragoman.” 

Una returned in a few minutes, and repeated 
to her mistress a few lines in Gaelic. Flora seemed 
to think for a moment, and then, slightly colour- 
ing, she turned to Waverley—“ It is impossible to 
gratify your curiosity, Captain Waverley, without 
exposing my own presumption, If you will give me 
a few moments for consideration, I will endeavour 
to engraft the meaning of these lines upon a rude 
English translation, which I have attempted, of a 
part of the original. The duties of the tea-table 
seem to be concluded, and, as the evening is de- 
lightful, Una will show you the way to one of my 
favourite haunts, and Cathleen and I will join you 
there.” 

Una, having received instructions in her native 
language, conducted Waverley out by a passage 
different from that through which he had entered 
the apartment. At a distance he heard the hall 
of' the chief still resounding with the clang of bag- 
pipes and the high applause of his guests. Having 
gained the open air by a postern door, they walked 
a little way up the wild, bleak, and narrow valley 
in which the house was situated, following the 
course of the stream that winded through it. In 
a spot, about a quarter of a mile from the castle, 
two brooks, which formed the little river, had their 
junction. The larger of the two came down the 
long bare valley, which extended, apparently with- 
out any change or elevation of character, as far as 
the hills which formed its boundary permitted the 
eye to reach. But the other stream, which had its 
source among the mountains on the left hand of the 
strath, seemed to issue from a very narrow and dark 
opening betwixt two large rocks. These streams 










were different also in character. The larger was 
placid, and even sullen in its course, wheeling in 


deep eddies, or sleeping in dark blue pools; but the 
aotous of the lesser brook were rapid and furious, 


2 Th hiand poet almost always was an improvis® 
tore, Captain Burt met one of them at Lovat’s tabi. 
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sewing from between precipices, like a maniac from | just ascended The borders of this romantic re- 


his ecnfinement, all foam and uproar. 

Jt was up the course of this last strenm that 
Waverley, like a knight of romance, was conducted 
‘by the fair Highland damsel, his silent guide. A 
small path, which had been rendered easy in many 
places for llors’s accommodation, led him through 
seenery of a very different description from that 
which he had just quitted. Around the castle, all 
was cold, bare, and desolate, yet tame even in 
desolation; but this narrow glen, at so short a 
distance, seemed to open into the land of romance. 
The rocks assumed a, thousand peculiar and varied 
forms. In one place, a crag of huge size presented 
ite gigantic valk, as if to forbid the passenger’s fur- 
ther pregress; and it was not until he approached 


ita very base, that Waverley discerned the sudden , 


and acute turn by which the pathway whieled its 
course around this formidable obstacle. In another 
spot, the projecting rocks from the opposite sides 
of the chasm had approached s0 near to each other, 
that two pine-trees laid across, and covered with 
turf, formed a rustic bridge at the height of at least 
one hundred and fifty feet. It had no ledges, and 
was barely three feet in breadth. 

While gazing at this pass of peril, which crossed, 
like a single black line, the small portion of blue 
sky not intercepted by the projecting rocks on 
either side, it was with a sensation of horror that 
Waverley beheld Flora and her attendant appear, 
like inhabitants of another region, propped, as it 
were, in mid air, upon this trembling structure. 
She sto upon observing him below, and, with 
an air of graceful ease, which made him shudder, 
waved her handkerchief to him by way of signal. 
He was unable, from the sense of dizziness which 
her situation conveyed, to return the salute; and 
was never mors relieved than when the fair appa- 
xition passed on from the precarious eminence which 
she seemed to oeeupy with so much indifference, 
and disappeared on the other side. 

Advancing a few yards, and passing under the 
bridge which he had viewed with so much terror, 
the path ascended rapidly fram the edge of the 
inrock, and the glen widewed into a ailvan amphi- 
theatre, waving with birch, young oaks, and ha- 
mele, with here and there a scattered yew-tree. The 
reeks now receded, but still showed their prey and 
ahagay crests rising among the copse-wood, Still 
higher, rose eminencesa and peaks, some bare, some 
clothed with wood, some raund and purple with 
heath, and others splintered into rocks and crags. 
4¢ a short turning, the path, which had for some 
tuglongs lost sight af the brook, suddenly placed 
Waverley in front of a romantic waterfall. It was 
not so remarkable either for great height or quan- 
tity of water, aa for the heautiful accompaniments 
whieh made the spot interesting. After a broken 
cataract of ahont twenty feet, the stream was re- 
ceived in a large natural basin filled to the brim 
with water, which, where the bubbles of the fall 
smpided, was so. exquisitely clear, that although it 
waa of t depth, the eye could discern each peb- 
bla at the bottom. Eddying round this reservoir, 
thebrook found its way over a broken part of the 

and farmed a sacond fall, which seemed to 

the very abysa; then, wheeling qut beneath 
from among the smooth dark rocks, which it had 
po for ages, it wandered murmuring down the 
glen, forming the stream up which Waverley had 
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servoir corresponded in beauty; but it was beauty of 
a stern and commanding cast, as if m the act of ex- 
panding into grandeur. Mossy banks of turf were 
broken and interrupted by huge fragments of ruck, 
and decorated with trees and shrubs, some of which 
had been planted under the direction of l"lora, but 
80 cautiously, that they added to the grace, without 
diminishing the romantic wildness of the scene. 

Here, like one of those lovely forms which de- 
corate the landseapes of Poussin, Waverley found 
Flora gazing on the waterfall. Two paces further 
back stood Cathleen, holding a small Scottish harp, 
the use of which had been taught te Flora by Rory 
Dall, one of the last harpers of the Western High- 
lands. The sun, now stooping in the west, gave a 
rich and varied tinge to all the objects which sur- 
rounded Waverley, and seemed to add more than 
human brillaney to the full expressive darkness of 
Flora’s eye, exalted the richness and purity of her 
complexion, and enhanced the dignity and grace of 
her beautiful form. Edward thought he had never, 
even in his wildest dreams, imagined a figure of 
such exquisite and interesting loveliness. The wild 
beauty of the retreat, bursting upon him as if by 
magic, augmented the miugled fecling of delight 
and awe with which he approached her, like a fair 
enchantress of Boiardo or Ariosto, by whose nod 
the scenery around seemed to have been created, 
an Eden in the wilderness. 

Flora, like every beautiful woman, was conscious 
of her own power, and pleased with its effects, 
which she could easily discern from the respectful, 
yet confused address of the young soldier. But, as 
she possessed excellent sense, she gave the romance 
of the scene, and other accidental circumstances, 
full weight in appreciating the feelings with which 
Waverley seemed obviously to be impressed ; and, 
unacquainted with the fanciful and susceptible pe- 
culiaritics of his character, considered his homage 
as the passing tribute which a woman of even in- 
ferior charms might have expected in such a situ- 
ation. She therefore quictly led the way to a spot 
at such a distance from the cascade, that its sound 
should rather accompany than interrupt that of 
her voice and instrument, and, sitting down ypon 
a mossy fragment of rock, she took the harp fram 
Cathleen. 

“ | have given you the trouble of walking to this 
spot, Captain Waverley, both because I thought the 
scenery would jiuterest you, and because a High- 
land song would suffer still more from my inper- 
foct translation, were I to introduce it without its 
own wild and appropriate accompaniments. To 
speak in the poetical language of nf country, the 
seat of the Celtic Muse is in the mist of the secret 
and solitary hill, and her voice in the murmur of 
the mountain atream. He who wooes her must love 
the baxven rock more than the fertile valley, and 
the solitude af the desurt better than the festivity 
of the hall,” 

Few could have heard this lovely woman make 
this declavation, with a vaice where harmony was 
exalted by pathos, without exclaiming that the muse 
whom she invoked could never find a more appro- 
priate representative. Lut Waverley, though the 
thought rushed on his mind, found no courage te 
utter it. Indeed, the wild feeling of romantic de- 
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hght with which he heard the few first notes she | tendant, Captain Waverley, and that was his signal, 


drew from her instrument, amounted almost to a 
sense of pain. He would not for worlds have quit- 
ted his place by her side; yet he almost longed for 
solitude, that he might decipher and examine at 
leisure the complication of emotions which now agi- 
tated his bosom. 

Flora had exchanged the measured and monoto- 
nous recitative of the bard for a lofty and uncom- 
mon Highland air, which had been a battle-song in 
former ages, A few irregular strains introduced a 
prelude of a wild and peculiar tone, which harmo- 
nized well with the distant waterfall, and the soft 
sigh of the evening breeze in the rustling leaves of 
an aspen which overhung the seat of the fair harp- 
ress. The following verses convey but little idea 
of the feelings with which, so sung and accompanicd, 
they were heard by Waverley :— 


There is mist on the mountain, and night on the vale, 
But more dark is the sleep of the sons of tho Gael. 

A stranger commanded — it sunk on the land, 

It has frozen each heart, and benumb’d every hand‘ 


The dirk and the target He sordid with dust, 

The bloodless claymore is but redden’d with rust; 
On the hill or the glen if a gun should appear, 

It is only to war with the heath-cock or deer. 


The deeds of our sires if our bards should rehearse, 
Let a blush or a blow be the meed of their verse! 
Be mute every string, and be hush'd every tune, 
That shall bid us remember the iame that is tlown! 


But the dark hours of night and of slumber are past, 
The morn on our mountains is dawning at last; 
Glenaladale's peaks are illumed with the rays, 

And the streams of Glentinnan! leap bright in the blaze. 


O high-minded Moray!2—the exiled —the dear ! — 
In the blush of the dawning the Stanpanp uprear! 
Wide, wide on the winds of the north let it fy. 

Like the sun's latest flash when the tempest is nigh ! 


Ye sons of the strong, when that dawning shall break, 
Need the harp of the aged remind you to wake? 

That dawn never beam'd on your forefather's cye, 

But it roused each high chieftain to vanquish or die. 


oO! sprung from the Kings who in Islay kept state, 
Proud chiefs of Clan Ranald, Glengarry, and Sleat:! 
Combine like three streams trom one mountain of snow, 
And resistless in union rush down on the foe! 


True son of Sir Evan, undaunted Lochiel, 

Place thy targe on thy shoulder and burnish thy steel! 
Rongh Keppoch, give breath to thy bugle’s bold swell, 
Till far Coryarrick resound to the knell! 


Stern son of Lord Kenncth, high chief of Kintail, 
Let the stag in thy standard bound wild in the gale! 
May the race of Clan Gillean, the fearless and free, 
Remember Glenlivat, Harlaw, and Dundee! 


Let the clan of grey Fingon, whose offspring has given 
Such heroes to earth, and such martyrs to heaven, 
Unite with the race of renown'd Korri More, 

To launch the long galley, and stretch to the oar, 


How Mac-Shimei will joy when their chief shall display 
The ewe-cres&d bonnet o’cr tresses of grey! 

How the race of wrong’d Alpine and murder’d Glencoe 
Shall shout for revenge when they pour on the foe! 


Ye sons of brown Dermid, who slew the wild boar, 
Resume the pure faith of the great Caillum-More ! 
Mac-Nelil of the Islands, and Moy of the lake, 

For honour, for freedom, for vengeance awake! 


Here a large greyhound, bounding up the glen, 
jumped upon Flora, and interrupted her music by 
his importunate caresses. At a distant whistle, he 
turned, and shot down the path again with the ra- 
pidity of an arrow. “ That is Fergus’s faithful at- 





1 The young and daring Adventurer, Charles Edward, 
'anded af Glonaladale, in froidart, and displayed his stan- 
dard in the valley of Glenfinnan, mop erlas around it the 
Mac-Donalds, the Camerons, and other Icss numerous 
elans, whom he had prevailed on to join him. ‘There isa 


He likes no poetry but what is humorous, and comes 

in good time to interrupt my long catalogue of the 

tribes, whom one of your saucy English poets calls 
Our bootiess host of high-born beggars, 
Mac-Leans, Mac-Kenzies, and Mac-Gregors.” 

Waverley expressed his regret at the interrup- 
tion. 

“ O you cannot guess how much you have lost: 
The bard, as in duty bound, has addressed three 
long stanzas to Vich Ian Vohr of the Banners, enu- 
merating all his great properties, and not f i 
his being a cheerer of the harper and bard—‘ @ 
giver of bountcous gifts.’ Besides, you should have 
liecard a practical admonition to the fair-haired son 
of the stranger, who lives in the land where the 
grass is always green—the rider on the shining 
pampered steed, whose hue is like the raven, and. 
whose neigh is like the scream of the eagle for battle. 
Lhis valiant horseman is affectionately conjured to 
remember that his ancestors were distinguished by 
their loyalty, as well as by their courage.—All this 
you have lost; but, since your curiosity is not satis- 
fied, | judge, from the distant sound of my brother's 
whistle, 1 may have time to sing the coneluding 
stanzas before he comes to laugh at my translation.” 

Awake on your hills, on your islands awake, 

Brave sons of the mountain, the ftrith, and the lake ! 


"Tis the bugle— but not for the chaso is the call; 
"Lia the pibroch's shrill sumimons—but not to the hall. 


Tis the summons of heroes fur conquest or death, 
When the banners are blazing on mountain and heath: 
They call to the dirk, the claymors, and the targe, 
To the march and the inuster, the line and the charge. 


Be the brand of each Chioftain like Fin's in his ire! 
May the blood through his veins tlow like currents offre 
Burst the base foreign yoke as your sires did of yore, 
Or die like your sires, and endure it no more! 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
Waverley continues at Glennaquoich, 


As Flora concluded her song, Fergus stood be» 
fore them. “ I knew I should find you here, even 
without the assistance of my friend Bran. A sim- 
ple and unsublimed taste now, like my own, would 
prefer a jet d’eau at Versailles to this easeade with 
ull its accompaniments of rock and roar; but this 
is Flora’s Parnassus, Captain Waverley, and that 
fountain her Helicon. It would be greatly for the 
benefit of my cellar if she could teach her coadju- 
tor, Mac-Murrough, the value of its influence: he 
has just drunk a pint of usquebaugh to correct, he 
said, the coldness of the claret— Let me try its vir- 
tues.” He sipped a little water in the hollow of his 
hand, and immediately commenced, with a theatri- 
cal air, — 

“© Lady of the desert, hail! 
That lovest the harping of the Gael. 


Through fair and fertile regions borne, 
Wheres never yet grew grasa or corn. 


But English poetry will never succeed under the in- | 
fluence of a Highland Helicon—Allons, courage 


O vous, qui buvez, 4 tasse pleine, 
A cette heureuse fontaine, 


i 


monument erected on the spot, with a Latin inscription by 


the late Dr Gregory. 
3 Tho Marquis Of Tullibardinoe's elder brother, who, 


long exiled, returned to Scotland with Charles Kdward in 
1745. 
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Ou on ne voit, sur le rivage, 

Que geese viluins troupeaux, 
Buivis de nymphes de village, 

Qui les escortent sans sabots ”’— 


* A truce, dear Fergus! spare us those most te- 
dious and insipid persons of all Arcadia. Do not, 
for Heaven’s sake, bring down Coridun and Lindor 
upon us.” 

“ Nay, if you cannot relish la houlette et le chalu- 
meau, have with you in heroic strains.” 

“ Dear Fergus, you have certainly partaken of 
the inspiration of Mac-Murrough’s cup, rather than 
of mine.” 

“ 1] disclaim it, ma belle demoiselle, although I 

otest it would be the more congenial of the two. 

hich of your crack-brained Italian romancers is 
it that says, 
Io d’Elicona niente 

Mi curo, in fe de Dio, che’l bere d’acque 

(Bea chi ber ne vuol) scmmpre ine spiacque!} 
But if you prefer the Gaelic, Captain Waverley, 
here js little Cathleen shall sing you Drimmindhu. 
——Come, Cathleen, asture (i. ¢. wy dear), begin ; no 
apologies to the Cean-kinne.” 

Cathleen sung with much liveliness a little Gaelic 
song, the burlesque elegy of a countryman on tlic 
loss of his cow, the comic tones of which, though he 
did not understand the language, made Waverley 
laugh more than once.” 

« Admirable, Cathleen!” cried the Chieftain ; 
“T must find you a handseme husband among the 
clansmen one of these days.” 

Cathleen laughed, blushed, and sheltered herrcif 
behind her companion. 

In the progress of their return to the castle, the 
Chieftain warmly pressed Waverley to remain fora 
week or two, in order to see a grand hunting party 
in which he and some other Highland gentlemen 
proposed to join. The charms of melody and beauty 
were too strongly impressed in Edward’s breast to 
permit his declining an invitation so pleasing. It 
was agreed, therefore, that he should write a note 
to the Baron of Bradwardine, expressing his in- 
tention to stay a fortnight at Glennaquoich, and 
requesting him to forward by the bearer (a gill 
of the Chieftain’s) any letters which might have 
arrived for him. 

This turned the discourse upon the Baron, whom 
Fergus highly extolled as a gentleman and soldier. 
His character was touched with yet more discri- 
mination by Flora, who observed that he was the 
very model of the old Scottish cavalier, with al] his 
excellencies and peculiarities. “ It is a character, 
Captain Waverley, which is fast disappearing ; for 
ats best point was a self-respect, which was nevcr 
lost sight of till now. But, in the present time, the 
gentlemen whose principles do not permit them to 
pay court to the existing government, are neglected 
and degraded, and many conduct themselves ac- 
cordingly; and, like some of the persons you Fave 
seen at Tully-Veolan, adopt habits and companions 
inconsistent with their birth and breeding. The 
ruthless proscription of party seems to degrade the 
victims whom it brands, however unjustly. But let 
us hope that a brighter day is approaching, when a 
Scottish country-gentleman may be a scholar without 





2 Good sooth, I reck not of your Helicon; 
Drink water whoso will, in faith I will drink none. 


2This ancient Grelic ditty is stil] well known, both in 
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the pedantry of our friend the Baron, a sportsman 
without the low habits of Mr Falconer, and a judi- 
cicus improver of his property without becoming a 
boorish two-legged stecr like Killancureit.” 

Thus did Flora prophesy a revolution, which time 
indeed has produced, but in a manner very different 
from what she had in her mind. 

The amiable Rose was next mentioned, with the 
warinest encomium on her person, mauners, and 
mind, That man,” said Flora, “ will find an in- 
estimable treasure in the affections of Rose Brad- 
wardine, who shall be so fortunate as to become 
their object, Her very soul is in hume, and in the 
discharge of all those quiet virtues of which home 
is the centre. Her husband will be to her what her 
father now is, the object of all her care, solicitude, 
and affection. She will see nothing, and connect 
herself with nothing, but by him and through him. 
If he is a man of sense and virtue, she will sympa- 
thize in his sorrows, divert his fatigue, and share 
his pleasures. lf she becomes the property of a 
churlish or negligent husband, she will suit his taste 
also, for she will not long survive his unkindness. 
And, alas! how great is the chance that some such 
unworthy lot may be that of my poor friend !—O 
that I were a queen this moment, and could com- 
mand the most amiable and worthy youth of my 
kingdom to accept happiness with the hand of Rose 
Bradwardine !” 

“J wish you would command her to accept mine 
en attendant,” said Fergus, laughing. 

I don’t know by what caprice it was that this 
wish, however jocularly expressed, rather jarred 
on Edward’s feelings, notwithstanding his growing 
inclination to Flora, and his indifference to Miss 

Bradwardine. This is one of the inexplicabilities 
of human nature, which we Jeave without comment. 

* Yours, brother ?”” answered Flora, regarding 
him steadily. “ No; you have another bride—Ho- 
nour; and the dangers you must run in pursuit of 
her rival would break poor Rose’s heart.” 

With this discourse they reached the castle, and 
Waverley soon prepared his dispatches for Tully- 
Veolan. As he knew the Baron was punctilious 
in such matters, he was about to impress his billet 
with a seal on which his armorial bearings were 
engraved, but he did not find it at his watch, and 
thought he must have left it at Tully-Veclan. He 
mentioned his loss, borrowing at the same time the 
family seal of the Chieftain. 

“ Surely,” said Miss Mac-Ivor, * Donald Bean 
Lean would not’? —— 

“ My life for him, in such circumstances,” an- 
swered her brother ;— “ besides, he would never 
have left the watch behind.” m 

“ After all, Fergus,” said Flora, “ and with every 
allowance, I am surprised you can countenance that 
man.” 

“ T countenance him !—This kind sister of mine 
would persuade you, Captain Waverley, that I take 
what the people of old used to call ‘ a steakraid,’ 
that is, a ‘ collop of the foray,’ or, in plainer words, 
a portion of the robber’s booty, paid by him to the 
Laird, or Chief, through whose grounds he drove 
his prey. O, it is certain, that unless 1 can find 
some way to charm Flora’s tongue, General Blake- 
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the Highlands and in Ireland. It was translated into Eng: 

lish, and published, if I mistake not, underthe ruspices 

of the facetious Tom D'Urfey, by the title of “ Colley, my 
owe.” 
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ney will send a sergeant’s party from Stirling (this 
he said with haughty and emphatic irony) to seize 

fich Ian Vohr, as they nickname me, in his own 
castle.” 

“ Now, Fergus, must not our guest be sensible 
that all this is folly and affectation? You have men 
enough to serve you without enlisting a banditti, 
and your own honour is above taint — Why don’t 
you send this Donald Bean Lean, whom I hate for 
his smoothness and duplicity, even more than for 
his rapine, out of your country at once! No cause 
should induce me to tolerate such a character.” 

“ No cause, Flora?” said the Chieftain, signifi- 
cantly. 

“ No cause, Fergus! not even that which is near- 
est to my heart. Spare it the omen of such evil 
supporters !” 

“ © but, sister,” rejoined the Chief, gaily, “ you 
don’t consider my respect for fa belle passion. Evan 
Dhu Maccombich is in love with Donald’s daughter, 
Alice, and you cannot expect me to disturb him in 
his amours. Why, the whole clan would cry shame 
on me. You know it is one of their wise sayings, 
that a kinsman is part of a man’s body, but a foster- 
brother is a piece of his heart.” 

‘* Well, Fergus, there is no disputing with you, 
but I would all this may end well.” 

‘‘ Devoutly prayed, my dear and prophetic sister, 
and the best way in the world to close a dubious 
argument.— But hear ye not the pipes, Captain 
Waverley? Perhaps you will like better to dance 
to them in the hall, than to be deafened with their 
harmony without taking part in the exercise they 
invite us to.” 

Waverley took Flora’s hand. The dance, song, 
and merry-making proceeded, and closed the day’s 
entertainment at the castle of Vich Ian Vohr. 
Edward at length retired, his mind agitated by a 
variety of new and conflicting feelings, which de- 
tained him from rest for some time, in that not 
unpleasing state of mind in which fancy takes the 
helm, and the soul rather drifts passively along 
with the rapid and confused tide of reflections, than 
exerts itself to encounter, systematize, or examine 
them. At a late hour he fell asleep, and dreamed 
of Flora Mac-Ivor. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
A Stag-hunt, and its Consequenecs. 


Suu this be a long or a short chapter ?—This 
is a question in which you, gentle reader, have no 
vote, howe¥er much you may be interested in the 
consequences ; just as you may (like myself) pro- 
bebly have nothing to do with the imposing a new 
tux, excepting the trifling circumstance of being 
obliged to pay it. More happy surely in the pre- 
sent case, since, though it lies within my arbitrary 
power to extend my materials as I think proper, I 
cannot call you into Exchequer if you do not think 
proper to read my narrative. Let me therefore 
consider. It is true, that the annals and documents 
in my hands say but little of this Highland chase; 
but then I can find copious materials for descrip- 
tion elsewhere. There is old Lindsay of Pitscottie 
ready at my elbow, with his Athole hunting, and 
his “ lofted and joisted palace of green timber; with 
all kind of drink to be had in burgh and land, aa 





ale, beer, wine, muscadel, malvaise, hippocras 
aquavitee ; with wheat-bread, miainchread, pp 
bread, beef, mutton, lamb, veal, venison, 008e, 
grice, capon, coney, crane, swan, partridge, plover, 
duck, drake, brissel-cock, pawnies, black-cock, muir- 
fowl, and capercailzies ;” not forgetting the cost] 
bedding, vaiselle, and napry,” and least of all the 
“ excelling stewards, cunning baxters, excellent 
cooks, and pottingars, with confections and drugs 
for the desserts.” Besides the particulars which 
may be thence gleaned for this Highland feast (the 
splendour of which induced the Pope’s legate to dis- 
sent from an opinion which he had hitherto held, 
that Scotland, namely, was the—the—the latter 
end of the world)— besides these, might I not il- 
luminate my pages with Taylor the Water Poet’s 
hunting in the braes of Mar, where, 
‘* Through heather, mosse, ’mong frogs, and bogs, and foga, 
*Mongst craggy cliffs and thunder-batter'd hills, 
Hares, hinds, bucks, roes, are chased by men and dogs, 
Where two hours’ hunting fourscore fat deer kills. 
Lowland, sour sports are low as is your seat; 
The Highland games and minds are high and great.” 
But without further tyranny over my readers, 
or display of the extent of my own reading, I shall 
content myself with borrowing a single incident 
from the memorable hunting at Lude, commemo- 
rated in the ingehious Mr Gunn’s Essay on the 
Caledonian Harp, and so proceed in my story with 
ali the brevity that my natural style of composition, 
partaking of what scholars call the periphrastic and 
ambagitory, and the vulgar the circumbendibus, will 
rmit me. 
The solemn hunting was delayed, from various 
causes, for about three weeks. The interval was 
spent by Waverley with great satisfaction at Glenna- 
quoich; for the impression which Flora had made on 
his mind at their first meeting grew daily stronger. 
She was precisely the character to fascinate a youth 
of romantic imagination. Her manners, her lan- 
suave, her talents for poctry and music, gave ad- 
ditional and varied influence to her eminent per- 
sonal charms. Even in her hours of gaiety, she 
was in his fancy exalted above the ordinary daugh- 
ters of Eve, and seemed only to stoop for an instant 
to those topics of amusement and gallantry which 
others appear to live for. In the neighbourhood of 
this enchantress, while sport consumed the morn- 
ing, and music and the dance led on the hours of 
evening, Waverley became daily more delighted 
with his hospitable landlord, and more enamoured 
of his bewitching sister. 
At length, the period fixed for the grand hunting 
arrived, and Waverley and tne Chieftain departed 
for the place of rendezvous, which was a day’s jour- 
ney to the northward of Glennaquoich. Fergus was 
attended on this occasion by about three hundred 
of his clan, well armed, and accoutred in their best 
fashion. Waverley complied so far with the cus- 
tom of the country as to adopt the trews (he could 
not be reconciled to the kilt), brogues, and bon- 
net, as the fittest dress for the exercise in which he 
was to be engaged, and which least exposed him to 
be stared at as a stranger when they should reach 
the place of rendezvous. They found, on the spot 
appointed, several powerful Chiefs, to all of whom 
Waverley was formally presented, and by all cor- 
dially received. Their vassals and clansmen, & part 
of whose feudal duty it was to attend on these par- 
ties, appeared in such numbers as amounted to a 
These uctive assistants spread through 


small army. 
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country far and ‘near, forming a circle, tech 
anally called the tinchel, which, gradually closing, 
the deer in herds together towards the glen 
fe Chiefs and principal sportsmen lay in 
for them. In the rer td ’ ae = 
ished personages bivouacked among the flowery 
Eoath, wrapped aap their plaids ; a mode of pass- 
dng a summer's night which Waverley found by no 
‘means unpleasant. : : 
For many hours after sun-rise, the mountain 
ridges and passes retained their ordinary appear- 
ance of silence and solitude, and the Chiefs, with 
their followers, amused themselves with various 
astimes, in which the joys of the shell, as Ossian 
fas it, were not'forgotten. ‘ Others apart sate on 
n, hill retired ;” probably as deeply engaged in the 
discussion of politics and news, as Milton’s spirits 
in metaphysical disquisition. At length signals of 
the approach of the game were descried and heard. 
Distant shouts resounded from valley to valley, as 
the various parties of Highlanders, climbing rocks, 
struggling through copses, wading brooks, and tra- 
versing thickets, approached more and more near 
to each other, and compelled the astonished deer, 
with the other wild animals that fled before them, 
into a narrower circuit. Every now and then the 
report of muskets was heard, repeated by a thou- 
sand echoes. The baying of the dogs was soon added 
to the chorus, which grew ever louder and more 
foud. At length the advanced parties of the deer 
began to show themselves; and as the stragglers 
came bounding down the pass by two or three at a 
time, the Chiefs showed their skill by distinguish- 
ing the fattest deer, and their dexterity in bring- 
them down with their guns. Fergus exhibited 
remarkable address, and Edward was also so for- 
tunate as to attract the notice and applause of the 


atl} 


sportsmen. 

‘But now the main body of the deer appeared at 
the head of the glen, compelled into a very narrow 
compass, and enting such a formidable phalanx, 
that their antlers appeared at a distance, over the 
ridge of tle steep pass, like a leafless grove. Their 
mumber was very great, and from a desperate stand 
which they made, with the tallest of the red-deer 
stags arranged in front, in a sort of battle array, 

img on the group which barred their passage 
Goan tis glen, the more experienced sportsmen 
began to augur danger. The work of destruction, 
however, now commenced on all sides. Dogs and 
hunters were at work, and muskets and fusees re- 
sounded from every quarter. The deer, driven to 
desperation, made at length a fearful charge right 
upon the spot where the more distinguished sports- 
men ihad taken their stand. The word was riven 
in Gaelic to fling themselves upon their faces; but 
Waverley, on whose English ears the signal was 
lost, had almost fallen a sacrifice to his ignorance 
of the ancient language in which it was communi- 
cated. Fergus, observing his danger, sprung up 
and pulled him with violence to the ground, just as 
the whole herd broke down upon them. ‘The tide 


1 The thrust from the tynes, or branches, of the stag’s 
forns, were accounted far more dangerous than those of 
tha boar’s tusk ; — 

If thou be hurt with horn of stag, it brings thee to thy 


But barber's hand shall boar’s hurt heal; thereof have 
then mo fear. 


# This garb, which resembled the dress often put on 
thildren In Scotland, called a polonie (¢.e. polonaise), és 
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bemg absolutely irresistible, and wounds from a 
stag’s horn highly i ea the activity of the 
Chieftain may be considered, on titis occasion, a8 
having saved his guest’s life. He detained him with 
a firm grasp until the whole herd of deer had fairly 
ran over them. Waverley then attempted to rise, 
but found that he had suffered several very severe 
contusions, and, upon a further examination, diseo- 
vered that he had sprained his ankle violently. 

This checked the mirth of the meeting, although 
the Highlanders, accustomed to such incidents, and 
prepared for them, had suffered no harm them- 
selves. A wigwam was erected almost in an in- 
stant, where Edward was deposited on a couch of 
heather. The surgeon, or he who assumed the office, 
appeared to unite the characters of a leech and a 
conjuror. He was an old smoke-dried Highlander, 
wearing a venerable grey beard, and haviny for his 
sole garment a tartan frock, the skirts of which 
descended to the knee, and, being undivided in 
front, made the vestment serve at once for doublet 
and breeches.? He observed great ceremony in 
approaching Edward ; and though our hero was 
writhing with pain, would not proceed to any ope- 
ration which might assuage it until he had peram- 
bulated his couch three times, moving from east 
to west, according to the course of the sun. This, 
which was called making the deasil,? both the leech 
and the assistants seemed to consider as a matter 
of the last importance to the accomplishment of a 
eure; and Waverley, whom pain rendered incapable 
of expostulation, and who indeed saw no chance of 
its being attended to, submitted in silence. 

After this ceremony was duly performed, the old 
Esculapius let his patient blood with a eupping- 
glass with great dexterity, and proceeded, niutter- 
ing all the while to himself in Gaelic, to boil on the 
fire certain herbs, with which he compounded an 
embrocation. He then fomented the parts which 
had sustained injury, never failing to murmur 
prayers or spells, which of the two Waverley could 
not distinguish, as his ear only caught the words 
Gasper-Melchior-Balthazar-naz-praz-fax, and si- 
milar gibberish. The fomentation had a speedy ef- 
fect m alleviating the pain and swelling, which our 
hero imputed to the virtue of the herbs, or the effect 
of the chafing, but which was by the bystanders 
unanimously ascribed to the spells with which the 
operation had been accompanied. Edward was given 
to understand, that not one of the ingredients had 
been gathered except during the full moon, and that 
the herbalist had, while collecting them, uniformly 
recited a charm, which in English ran thus: — 

Hail to thee, thou holy herb. , 
That sprung on holy ground ! 
Allin the Mount Olivet 

First wert thou found: 

Thou art boot for many a bruise. 
And healest many a wound; 


In our Lady's blessed name, 
I take thee from the ground.‘ 


Edward observed, with some al a that even 
Fergus, notwithstanding his knowledge and edu 





a very ancient modification of the Highland garb. It was 
in fact, the hauberk or shirt of mail, only composed of 
cloth instead of rings of armour. 
8 Old Highlanders will still make the deasil around those 
whom they wish well to. To go round a person in the 
te direction, or wither-chuns ‘German wider-shing) 
is unlucky, and a sort of incantatien. 
4 This metrical spell, or something v: 


like it, is pre 
served by Reginald S-att, in his work on 


itchcraft. 
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cation, seemed to fall in with the superstitious ideas 
of his countrymen, either because he deemed it 
i to affect scepticism on a matter of general 
belief, or more probably because, like most men 
who do not think deeply or accurately on such 
subjects, he bad in his mind a reserve of supersti- 
tion which balanced the freedom of his expressions 
and practice upon other occasions. Waverley made 
no commentary, therefore, on the manner of the 
treatment, but rewarded the professor of medicine 
with a liberality heyond the utmost conception of 
his wildest hopes. He uttered, on the occasion, so 
many incoherent blessings in Gaelic and English, 
that Mac-Ivor, rather scandalized at the excess of 
his acknowledgments, cut them short, by exclaim- 
ing, “ Ceud mile mhalloich ort!” i. e. “A hundred 
thousand curses on you !”’ and so pushed the helper 
of men out of the cabin. 

After Waverley was left alone, the exhaustion of 
vain and fatigue,—for the whole day’s exercise had 
een severe,—threw him into a profound, but yet 

a feverish sleep, which he chiefly owed to an opiate 
draught administered by the old Highlander from 
some decoction of herbs in his pharmacopeia. 

Early the next morning, the purpose of their 
meeting being over, and their sports damped by 
the untoward accident, in which Fergus and all his 
friends expressed the greatest sympathy, it became 
a question how to dispose of the disabled sports- 
mao. This was settled by Mac-Ivor, who had a 
litter prepared, of * birch and hazel grey,”? which 
was borne by his people with such caution and dex- 
terity as renders it not improbable that they may 
have been the ancestors of some of those sturdy 
Gael, who have now the happiness to transport the 
‘belles of Edinburgh, in their sedan-chairs, to ten 
routs in one evening. When Edward was elevated 
upon their shoulders, he could not help being gra- 
tified with the romantic effect produced by the 
breaking up of this silvan camp.? 

The various tribes assembled, each at the pibroch 
of their native clan, and each headed by their pa- 
triarchal ruler. Some, who had already begun to 
retire, were seen winding up the hills, or descend- 
ing the passes which led to the scene of action, 
the sound of their bagpipes dying upon the ear. 
Others made still a moving picture upon the nar- 
row plain, forming various changeful groups, their 
feathers and loose plaids waviug in the morning 
breeze, and their arms glittering in the rising sun. 
Most of the Chiefs came to take farewell of Waver- 
ley, and to express their anxious hope they might 
again, and speedily, mect; but the care of Fergus 
abridged thegeremony of taking leave. At length, 
his own men being completely assembled and mus- 
tered, Mac-lvor commenced his march, but not 
towards the quarter from which they had come. 
He gave Edward to understand, that the greater 
part of his followers, now on the field, were bound 
on a distant expedition, and that when he had de- 
posited him in the house of a gentleman, who he 
was sure would pay him every attention, he him- 
self should be under the necessity of accompanying 
them the greater part of the way, but would lose 
no time in rejoining his friend. 

Waverley was rather surprised that Fergus had 
not mentioned this ulterior destination when they 





1 On the morrow they made their biers, 
Of birch and hazel grey.— Chevy Chase. 
£ See Note Y,— Highland Hunting. 
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set out upon the hunting-party ; bat his situation 
did not admit of many interrogatories. The greater 
partof the clansmen went forward under the guidance 
of old Ballenkeiroch, and Evan Dhu Maccombich, 
apparently in high spirits. A few remained for 
the purpose of escorting the Chieftain, who walked 
by the side of Edward’s litter, and attended him 
with the most affectionate assiduity. About noon, 
after a journey which the nature of the convey- 
ance, the pain of his bruises, and the roughness of 
the way, rendered inexpressibly painful, Waverley 
was hospitably received into the house of a gentle- 
man related to Fergus, who had prepared for him 
every accommodation which the simple habits of 
living, then universal in the Highlands, put in his 
power. In this person, an old man about seventy, 
Edward admired a relic of primitive simplicity. 
He wore no dress but what his estate afforded. 
The cloth was the fleece of his own sheep, woven 
by his own servants, and stained into tartan by the 
dyes produced from the herbs and lichens of the hills 
around him. His linen was spun by his daugh- 
ters and maid-servants, from his own flax, nor did 
his table, though plentiful, and varied with game 
and fish, offer an article but what was of native 
produce. 

Claining himself no rights of clanship or vassal- 
age, he was fortunate in the alliance and protection 
of Vich Ian Vohr, and other bold and enterprising 
chieftains, who protected him in the quiet unam- 
bitious life he loved. It is true, the youth born on 
his grounds were often enticed to leave him for the 
service of his more active friends; but a few old 
servants and tenants used to shake their grey locks 
when they heard their master censured for want of 
spirit, and observed, “ When the wind is still, the 
shower falls soft.” This good old man, whose cha- 
rity and hospitality were unbounded, would have 
received Waverley with kindness, had he been the 
meanest Saxon peasant, since his situation required 
assistance. But his attention to a friend and guest 
of Vich Ian Vohr was anxious and unremitted, 
Other embrocations were applied to the injured 
limb, and new spells were put in practice. At 
length, after more solicitude than was perhaps for 
the advantage of his health, Fergus took farewell 
of Edward for a few days, when, he said, he would 
return to Tomanrait, and hoped by that time Wa- 
verley would be able to ride one of the Highland 
ponies of his landlord, and in that manner return 
to Glennaquoich. 

The next day, when his good old host appeared, 
Edward learned that his friend had departed with 
the dawn, leaving none of his followers except Cal- 
lum Beg, the sort of foot-page who used to attend 
his person, and who had it now in charge to wait 
upon Waverley. On asking his host, if he knew 
where the Chieftain was gone? the old man looked 
fixedly at him, with something mysterious and sad 
in the smile which was his only reply. Waverley 
repeated his question, to which his host answered 
in & proverb,— 

“‘ What sent the messengers to hell, 
Was asking whut they knew full well." 
Fle was about to proceed, but Callum Beg said. 
rather pertly, as Edward thought, that “ Ta Tig- 
hearnach (i, ¢. the Chief) did not like ta 


3 Corresponding tu the slr saying, “Meny arf 











speirs the gate they wen fu’ weel.” 
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It is unnecessary to trace the progress of our 
hero’s recovery. The sixth morning had arrived, 
and he was able to walk about with a staff, when 
Fergus returned with about a score of his men. 
He seemed in the highest spirits, congratulated 
Waverley on his progress towards recovery, and 
finding he was able to sit on horseback, proposed 
their immediate return to Glennaquoich. Waverley 
joyfully acceded, for the form of its fair mistrens 

ad lived in his dreams during all the time of his 
confinement, 


Now he has ridden o’er moor and moss, 
O’er hill and many a glen, 


Fergus, all the while, with his myrmidons, stridinp 
stoutly by his side, or diverging to get a shot ata 
roe or a heathcock. Waverley’s bosom beat thiak 
when they approached the old tower of Ian uen 
Chaistel, and could distinguish the fair form of tis 
mistress advancing to meet them. 

Fergus began immediately, with his usual high 
spirits, to exclaim, * Open your gates, imcompa- 
rable princess, to the wounded Moor Abindarez, 
whom Rodrigo de Narvez, constable of Antiquera, 
conveys to your castle; or open them, if you like 
it better, to the renowned Marquis of Mantua, the 
sad attendant of his half-slain friend, Baldovinos 
of the mountain.— Ah, long rest to thy soul, Cer- 
vantes ! without quoting thy remnants, jiow should 
I frame my language to befit romantic ears !” 

Flora now advanced, and welcoming Waverley 
with much kindness, expressed her regret for his 
accident, of which she had already heard the par- 
ticulars, and her surprise that her brother should 
not have taken better care to put a stranger on his 
guard against the perils of the sport in which he 
engaged him. Edward easily exculpated the Chief- 
tain, who, indeed, at his own personal rish, had 
probably saved his life. 

This greeting over, Fergus said three or four 
words to his sister in Gaelic. Thé tears instantly 
sprung to her eyes, but they seemed to be tears of 
devotion and joy, for she looked up to heaven, 
and folded her hands as in a solemn expression of 
prayer or gratitude. After the pause of a minute, 
she presented to Edward some: letters which had 
been forwarded from Tully-Veolan during his ab- 
sence, and, at the same time, delivered some to her 
brother. To the latter she likewise gave three or 
four numbers of the Caledonian Mercury, the only 
newspaper which was then published to the north 
of the Tweed. 

Both gentlemen retired to examine their dis- 
patches, and Edward speedily found that those 
which he had received contained matters of very 
deep interest. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
News from England, 


Tux letters which Waverley nad hitherto re- 
ceived from his relations in England, were not such 
as required any particular notice in this narrative. 
His father usually wrote to him with the pompous 


occupied by the amusements which he had found 
at Tully-Veolan and Glennaquoich, dispensed with 
paying any attention to hints so coldly thrown out, 
especially as distance, shortness of leave of absence, 
and so forth, furnished a ready apology. But lat- 
terly the burden of Mr Richard Waverley’s pater- 
nal epistles consisted in certairmmysterious hints of 
greatness and influence which he was speedily to 
attain, and which would ensure his son’s obtaining 
the most rapid promotion, should he remain in the 
military service. Sir Everard’s letters were of a 
different tenor. They were short; for the good Ba- 
ronet was noue of your ilimitable correspondents, 
whose manuscript overflows the folds of their large 
post paper, and leaves no room for the seal; but 
they were kind and affectionate, and seldom cou- 
eluded without some allusion to our hero’s stud, soma 
question about the state of his purse, and a special 
enquiry after such of his recruits as had preceded 
him from Waverley-Honour. Aunt Rachel charged 
him to remember his principles of religion, to take 
care of his health, to beware of Scotch mists, which, 
she had heard, would wet an Englishman through 
and through ; never to go out at night without his 
rreat-coat ; and, above all, to wear flannel next to 
his shin. 

Mr Pembroke only wrote to our hero one letter, 
but it was of the bulk of six epistles of these de- 
generate days, containing, in the moderate compass 
of ten folio pages, closely written, a precis of a sup- 
plementary quarto manuscript of addenda, delend dy 
et corrigenda, in reference to the two tracts with 
which he had presented Waverley. This he consi- 
dered as a mere sop in the pan to stay the appetite 
of Edward’s curiosity, until he should find an op- 
portunity of sending down the volume itself, which 
was much too heavy for the post, and which he pro- 
posed to accompany with ccrtain interesting pamph- 
lets, lately published by his friend in Little Britain, 
with whom he had kept up a sort of literary corres- 
pondence, in virtue of which the library shelves of 
Waverley-Honour were loaded with much trash, 
and a good round bill, seldom summed in fewer than 
three figures, was yearly transmitted, in which Sir 
Everard Waverley of Waverley-Honour, Bart., was 
marked Dr. to Jonathan Grubbet, bookseller and 
stationer, Little Britain. Such had hitherto been 
the style of the letters which Edward had received 
from England; but the packet delivered to him at 
Glennaquvich was of a different and more interest- 
ing complexion. It would be impossible for the 
reader, even were | to insert the letters at full 
length, to comprehend the real cause of their being 
written, without a glance into the interior of the 
British Cabinet at the period in question. 

The Ministers of the day happened (no very 
singular event) to be divided into two parties; the 
weakest of which, making up by assiduity of in- 
trigue their inferiority in real consequence, had of 
late acquired some new proselytes, and with them 
the hope of superseding their rivals in the favour 
of their sovereign, and overpowering them in the 
Tiouse of Commons. Amongst others, they had 
thought it worth while to practise upon Richurd 
Waverley. This honest gentleman, by a grave mya | 
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ous demeanour, an attention to the stiquette of 
iness, rather more than to its essence, a facility 
making long dull speeches, consisting ot truisms 
ind common-places, hashed up with a technical 
jargon of office, which prevented the inanity of his 
orations from being discovered, had acquired a cer- 
tain name and credit in public life, and even es- 
tablished, with many, the character of a profound 
politician ; none of your shining orators, indeed, 
whose talents evaporate in tropes of rhetoric and 
flashes of wit, but one possessed of steady parts for 
business, which wofld wear well, as the ladies say 
in choosing their silks, and ought in all reason to 
be good for common and every-day use, since they 
were confessedly formed of no holiday texture. 

This faith had become so general, that the insur- 
gent party in the Cabinet of which we have made 
mention, after sounding Mr Richard Waverley, were 
80 satisfied with his sentiments and abilities, as to 
propose, that, in case of a certain revolution in the 
ministry, he should take an ostensible place in the 
new order of things, not indeed of the very first 
rank, but greatly higher, in point both of emolu- 
ment and influence, than that which he now en- 
joyed. There was no resisting so tempting a pro- 
posal, notwithstanding that the Great Man, under 
whose patronage he had enlisted, and by whose 
banner he had hitherto stood firm, was the princi- 
pal object of the proposed attack by the new allies. 
Unfortunately this fair scheme of ambition was 
blighted in the very bud, by a premature move- 
ment. All the official gentlemen concerved in it, 
who hesitated to take the part of a voluntary re- 
signation, were informed that the king had no far- 
ther occasion for their services ; and, in Richard 
Waverley’s case, which the Minister considered as 
aggravated by ingratitude, dismissal was accom- 
panied by something like personal contempt and 
contumely. The public, and even the party of whom 
he shared the fall, sympathised little in the disap- 
pointment of this selfish and interested statesman; 
and he retired to the country under the comfort- 
able reflection, that he had lost, at the same time, 
character, credit, and,—what he at least equally 
deplored,— emolument. 

Richard Waverley’s letter to his son upon this 
occasion was a masterpiece of its kind. Aristides 
himself could not have made out a harder case. 
An unjust monarch, and an unerateful country, 
were the burden of each rounded paragraph. He 
spoke of long services, and unrequited sacrifices ; 
though the former had been overpaid by his salary, 
and nobody could guess in what the latter consisted, 
unless it were ip his deserting, not from conviction, 
but for the lucre of gain, the Tory principles of 
his family. In the conclusion, his resentment was 
wrought to such an excess by the force of his own 
oratory, that he could not repress some threats of 
vengeance, however vague and impotent, and fi- 
nally acquainted his son with his pleasure that he 
should testify his sense of the ill-treatment he had 
sustained, by throwing up his commission as soon 
as the letter reached him. This, he said, was also 
nis uncle’s desire, as he would himself intunate in 
due course. 

Accordingly, the next letter which Edward open- 
ed was from Sir Everard. His brother’s disgrace 
seémed to have removed from his well-natured 
bosom all recollection of their differences, and, re- 
mote as he was from every means of learning that 
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Cromwell, when his life and fortune stood in the 
! 
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Richard’s diegrace was in reality only the just, as 
well as natural consequence, of his own unsuccessful 
intrigues, the good, but eredulous Baronet at once 
set it duwn as a new and enormous instance of the 
injustice of the existing Government. It was true, 
he said, and he must not disguise it even from 
Edward, that his father could not have sustained 
snch an insult as was now, for the first time, offered 
to one of his house, unless he had subjected him- 
sclf to it by accepting of an employment under the 
present system. Sir Everard had no doubt that he 
now both saw and felt the magnitude of this error, 
and it should be his (Sir Everard’s) business, to 
tahe care that the cause of his regret should not 
extend itself to pecuniarv consequences. It was 
enough for a Waverley to nave sustained the public 
disgrace ; the patrimonial injury could easily be ob 
viated by the head of their family. But it was both 
the opinion of Mr Richard Waverley and his own, 
that Edward, the representative of the familv ot 
Waverley-Honour, should not remain in a situation 
which subjected him also to such treatment as that 
with which his father had been stigmatized. He 
requested his nephew therefore to take the fittest, 
and, at the same time, the most speedy opportunity 
of transmitting his resignation to the War-Office, 
and hinted, moreover, that little ceremony was ne- 
eessary where so little had been used to his father. 
Ile sent multitudinous grectings to the Baron of 
Bradwardine. 

A letter from Aunt Rachel spoke out even more 
plainly. She considered the disgrace of brother 
Richard as the just reward of his forfeiting his 
allegiance to a lawful, though exiled sovereign, and 
taking the oaths to an alien; a concession which 
her grandfather, Sir Nigel Waverley, refused to 
make, either to the Roundhead Parliament or to 


utmost extremity. She hoped her dear Edward 
would follow the foctsteps of his ancestors, and as 
speedily as possible get rid of the badge of servitude 
to the usurping fanuly, and regard the wrongs sus- 
tained by his father as an admonition from Ilea- 
ven, that every desertion of the line of loyalty be- 
comes its own punishment. She also concluded 
with her respects to Mr Bradwardine, and begged 
Waveriey would inform her whether his daughiter, 
Miss Rose, was old enough to wear a pair of very 
handsome ear-rings, which she proposed to send ag 
a token of her affection. The good lady also desired 
to be intormed whether Myr Gradwardine took as 
much Scoteh snuff, and danced a4 unweariedly, ag 
he dit when be was at Waverlcy-Jlonour about 
thirty years ago. 

These Ictters, as might have been expected, 
highly excited Waverley’s inwgnation. From the 
desultory style of his studies, he had not any fixed 
political opinion to place in opposition to the move- 
ments of indignation which he felt at his father’s 
| supposed wrongs. Of the real cause of his disgrace, 
Edward was totally ignoraut; nor had his habits at 
all led him to investigate the politics of the period 
in which he lived, or remark the intrigues in which 
his father had been so actively engaged. Indeed, 
any impressions which he had accidentally adopted 
concerning the parties of the times, were (owing 
to the society in which he had lived at Waverley 
Honour) of a nature rather unfavourable to the 
existing government and dynasty. He entered, 
therefore, without hesitation, o resentful feel- 
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ing of the relations who had the best title to dictate 
his conduct; and not perhaps the less willingly, 
when he remembered the tedium of his quarters, 
and the inferior figure which he had made among 
the officers of his regiment. If he could have had 
any doubt upon the subjest, it would have been de- 
cided by the following letter from his commanding- 
officer, which, as it is very short, shall be inserted 
verbatim :— 


Sir, 

“Having carrie? somewhat beyond the line of 
my duty, an indu),<nce which even the lights of 
natura, and much more those of Christianity, di- 
rect towards errors which may arice from youth and 
inexperience, and that altogether without effect, I 
am reluctantly compelled, at the present crisis, to 
use the only remaining remedy which is in my 
power. You are, therctore, hereby commanded to 
repair to ————, the head-quarters of the regiment, 
within three days after the date of this letter. If 
you shall fail to do so, I must report you to the 
ar-Office 26 absent without leave, and also take 
other steps, which will be disagreeable to you, as 

well as to, Sir, 

“ Your obedient Servant. 
“ J. GARDINER,. Lieut.-Col. 
“ Commanding the Regt. Dragoons.” 


Edward’s blood boiled within him as he read 
this letter. He had been accustomed from his very 
infancy to possess, in a great measure, the disposal 
of his own time, and thus acquired habits which 
rendered the rules of military discipline as un- 
pleasing to him in this as they were in some other 
respects. An idea that in his own case they would 
not be enforced in a very rigid manner, had also 
obtained full possession of his mind, and had hi- 
therto been sanctioned by the indulgent conduct of 
his lieutenant-colonel. Neither had any thing oc- 
curred, to his knowledge, that should have induced 
his commanding-officer, without any other warning 
than the hints we noticed at the end of the four- 
teenth chapter, so suddenly to assume a harsh, 
and, as Edward deemed it, so insolent a tone of dic- 
tatorial authority. Connecting it with the letters 
he had just received from his family, he could not 
but suppose that it was designed to r ke him feel, 
in his present situation, the same pressure of au- 
thority which had been exercised in his father’s 
case, and that the whole was a concerted scheme 
to depress and degrade every member of the Wa- 
verley family. 

Without a pause, therefore, Edward wrote a few 
cold lines, thanking his lieutentant-colonel for past 
civilities, and expressing regret that he should have 
chosen to efface the remembrance of them, by as- 
suming a different tone towards him. The strain of 
his letter, as well as what he (Edward) conceived 
to be his duty, in the present crisis, called upon 
him to lay down his commission ; and he therefore 
inclosed the formal resignation of n situation wh.h 
subjected him to so unpleasant a correspondence, 
and requested Colonel Gardiner would have the 
goodness to forward it to the proper authorities. 

Having finished this magnanimous epistle, he felt 
sumnewhat uncertain concerning the terms in which 
liis shar gana ought to be expressed, upon which 

yect 





eth resolved to consult Fergus Mac-Ivor. 
It may be observed in passing, that the bold and 
prompt habits of thinking, acting, and speaking, 
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as 

Waverley. Endowed with at least equal powers cf 
understanding, and with much finer genius, Edward 
yet stooped to the bold and decisive activity of an 
intellect which was sharpened by the habit of act- 
ing on a preconceived and regular system, as well 
as by extensive knowledge of the world. 

hen Edward found his friend, ‘the latter had 
still in his hand the newspaper which -he had 
used, and advanced to meet him with the em 
rassment of one who has unpleasing news to com- 
municate. “Do your letters, Captain Waverley, 
confirm the unpleasing information which I find in 
this paper?” 

He put the paper into his hand, where his father’s 
diegrace was registered in the most bitter terms, 
transferred probably from some London journal. 
At the end of the paragraph was this remarkable 
innuendo :— 

“ We understand that ‘ this same Richard who 
hath done all this,’ is not the only example of the 
Watering Honour of W-v-rl-y H-n-r. See the Ga- 
zette of this day.” 

With hurried and feverish apprehension our hero 
turned to the place referred to, and found therein 
recorded, “ Edward Waverley, captain in ——— re- 
giment dragoons, superseded for absence without 
leave ;” and in the list of military promotions, re- 
ferring to the same regiment, he discovered this 
farther article, * Licut. Julius Butler, to be captain, 
vice Edward Waverley, superseded.” 

Our hero’s bosom glowed with the resentment 
which undeserved and apparently premeditated in- 
sult was calculated to excite in the bosom of one 
who had aspired after honour, and was thus wan- 
tonly held up to public scorn and disgrace. Upon 
comparing the date of his colonel’s letter with that 
of the article in the Gazette, he perceived that his 
threat of making a report upon his absence had 
been literally fulfilled, and without inguiry, as it 
seemed, whether Edward had either received his 
summons, or was disposed to comply with it. The 
whole, therefore, appeared a formed plan to de- 
grade him in the eyes of the public; and the idea 
of its having succeeded filled him with such bitter 
emotions, that, after various attempts to conceal 
them, he at length threw himself into Mac-Ivor’s 
arms, and gave vent to tears of shame and indig- 
nation. 

It was none of this Chieftain’s faults to be indif- 
ferent to the wrongs of his friends; and for Kd- 
ward, independent of certain plans with which he 
was connected, he felt a deep and sincere interest. 
The proceeding appeared as extraordinary to him 
as it had done to Edward. He indeed knew of 
more motives than Waverley was privy to, for the 
peremptory order that he should join his regiment. 
But that, without farther inquiry into the circum- 
stances of a necessary delay, the commanding offi- 
cer, in cortradiction to his known and -eatabli 
character, should have proceeded in so harsh and 
unusual a manner, was a mystery which he could 
not penetrate. He soothed our hero, however, to 
the best of his power, and began to turn his thoughts 
on revenge for his insulted honour. 

Edward eagerly grasped.at the idea. “ Will yeu 
carry a message for me to Colonel inex, ay 
dear I"ergus, and oblige me for ever?” 

Fergus paused. It isan act of friendship which 
















































you should command, could it be useful, or lead to 
the righting your honour; but in the present ease, 
I doubt if your comamanding-officer would give you 
the meeting on account of bis having taken mea- 
sures, which, however harsh and exasperating, were 
still within the stmict bounds of his duty. Besides, 
Gardiner is a precise Huguenot, and adopted 
certain ideas about the sinfulness of such rencontres, 
from which it would be impossible to make him 
especially as his courage is beyond all sus- 

picion, And besides, 1--I-—to say the truth —I 
dare not at this moment, for some very weighty 
yeasons, go near any of the military quarters or 
isons belonging to this government.” 

“ And am I,” said Waverley, “ to sit down quiet 
and contented under the injury I have received?” 

«“ That will I never advise my friend,’’ replied 
Mac-Ivor. ‘“ But I would have vengeance to fall 
on the head, not en the hand; on the tyrannical 
and oppressive Government which designed and 
directed these premeditated and reiterated insults, 
not on the tools of office which they employed in 
the execution of the injuries they aimed at you.” 

“ On the Government!” said Waverley. 

“ Yes,” replied the impetuous Highlander, “ on 
the usurping House of Hanover, whom your grand- 
father would no more have served than he would 
have taken wages of red-hot gold from the great 
fiend of hell!” 

“ But since the time of my grandfather, two 
generations of this dynasty have possessed the 
throne,” said Edward, coolly. 

“ True,” replicd the Chieftain; “ and because 
we have passively given them so long the means 
of showing their native character,—because both 
= and I myself have lived in quiet submission, 

ve even truckled to the times so far as to ac- 
cept commissions under them, and thus have given 
them an opportunity of disgracing us publicly by 
resuming them, are we not on that account to resent 
a es which our fathers only apprehended, but 
which we have actually sustained? Or is the cause 
of the unfortunate Stuart family become less just, 
ecause their title has devolved upon an heir who is 
innocent of the charges of misgovernment brought 
against his father?—-Do you remember the lines 
of your favourite poet t— 

Had Richard unconstrained resign'd the throne, 

A can give no more than is bis own; 

The title stood entail’d had Richard had a son. 
You see, my dear Waverley, I ean quote poetry as 
well as Flora and you. But came, clear your moody 
brow, and trust to me to show you an hanourable 
road to a speedy and glorious revenge. Let us seek 
Flora, who perhaps has more news to tell us of 
what bas oceurred during our absence. She will 
wejaine to hear that you are relieved of your ser- 
vitude. But first add a postscript to your letter, 
marking the time when you received this calvinis- 
tieal Colonel's first summons, and express your re- 
gret that the ae his proceedings prevented 

our anticipating them by sending your resignation. 
let him blush for his toast” 

mal resignation af the commission, and Mac-Ivor 
dispatched if with some latters of his own by a 
Special , with charge to put them into the 
nearcut post. in the Lowlands. 
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The letter was sealed accordingly, covering 3 for- | of the expression which displeased you, solely 
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CHAPTER XXVI1. 
An Eelairoissement. 


Tye hint which the Chieftain had thrown out 
respecting Flora was not unpremeditated. He had 
observed with great satisfaction the growing attach- 
ment of Waverley to his sister, nor did he see any 
bar to their union, excepting the situation which 
Waverley’s father held in the ministry, and Ed- 
ward’s own commission in the army of George IL, 
These obstacles were now removed, and in a man- 
ner which apparently paved the way for the son’s 
becoming reconciled to another allegiance. In every 
other respect the match would be most eligible. 
The safety, happiness, and honourable provision of 
his sister, whom he dearly loved, appeared to be en- 
sured by the proposed union; and his heart swelled 
when he considered how his own interest would be 
exalted in the eyes of the ex-monarch to whom he 
had dedicated his service, by an alliance with one 
of those ancient, powerful, and wealthy English fa- 
tilics of the steady cavalier faith, to awaken whose 
decayed attachment to the Stuart family was now 
a matter of such vital importance to the Stuart 
cause. Nor could Fergus perceive any obstacie to 
such a scheme. Waverley’s attachment was evi- 
dent; and as his person was handsome, and his taste 
apparently coincided with her own, he anticipated 
no opposition on the part of Flora. Indeed, between 
his ideas of patriarchal power, and those which he 




































had acquired in France respecting the opal of 
females in marriage, any opposition from his sister, 


dear as she was to him, would have been the Jast 
obstacle on which he would have calculated, ever 
had the union been less eligible. 

Influenced by these feelings, the Chief now led 
Waverley in quest of Miss Mac-Ivor, not without 
the hope that the present agitation of his guest’s 
spirits might give him courage to cut short what 
Fergus termed the romance of the courtship. They 
found Flora, with her faithful attendants, and 
Cathleen, busied in preparing what appeared to 
Waverley to be white bridal favours. Disguising 
as well as he could the agitation of his mind, Wa- 
verley asked for what joyful occasion Miss Mac-Ivor 
made such ample preparation. 

“ It is for Fergus’s bridal,” she said, smiling. 

* Indeed!” said Edward ; “ he has kept his se- 
cret well. I hope he will allow me to be his bride’s- 
man.” 

“ That is a man’s office, but not yours, as Bea- 
trice says,” retorted Flora. 

“ And who is the fair lady, may I be permitted 
to ask, Miss Mac-Ivor ?” 

“ Did not I tell you long since, that Fergus wooed 
no bride but Honour?” answered Flera. 

“ And em I then incapable of being his assistant 
and counsellor in the uit of honour!” said our 
hero, colouring deeply. “DoT rank so low in your 
opinion ?” 

“ Far from it, Captain Waverley. I would to 
God you were of our determination! and made use 


Because you are not of our quality, 
But tend against us as an enemy. 


“ That time is past, sister,” said Fergus; * and 
you may wish Edward Waverley (no longer captain) 
joy of being freed from the slavery to an usurper; 
implied in that sable and ill-omened emblem. 
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%* Yes,” said W averley, undoing the cockade from 
his hat, “ it has pleased the king who bestowed this 
badge upon me, to resume it in a manner which 
leaves me little reason to regret hia service.” 

Thank God for that!” cried the enthusiast ;— 
and O that they may be blind enough to treat every 
man of honour who serves them with the same in- 
dignity, that I may have less to sigh for when the 
ntrusge appronches !” 

« And now, . ister,” said the Chieftain, “ replace 
his cockade with one of a more lively colour, I think 
it was the fashion of the ladies of yore to arm and 
send forth their knights to high achievement.” 

* Not,” replied the lady, “till the knight adven- 
turer had well weighed the justice and the danger 
of the cause, Fergus. Mr Waverley is just now too 
much agitated by feelings of recent emotion, for me 
to press upon him a resolution of consequence.” 

Waverley felt half-alarmed at the thought of 
adopting the badge of what was by the majority of 
the kingdom esteemed rebellion, yet he could not 
disguise his chagrin at the coldness with which Flora 
parried her brother’s hint. ‘ Miss Mac-1 vor, I per- 
ceive, thinks the knight unworthy of her eneourage- 
ment and favour,” said he, somewhat bitterly. 

“ Not so, Mr Waverley,” she replied, with great 
sweetness. ‘ Why should I refuse my brothier’s 
valued friend a boon which I am distributing to his 
whole clan? Most willingly would I enlist every 
man of honour in the cause to which my brother 
has devoted himself. But Fergus has taken his 
measures with his eyes open. fHlis life has been 
devoted to this cause from his cradle; with him its 
call is sacred, were it even a summons to the tomb. 
But how can I wish you, Mr Waverley, so new t 
the world, so far froin every friend who might ad- 


vise and ought to influence you,—in a moment too | 


of sudden pique and indignation,—how can I wish 
you to plunge yourself at once into so desperate an 
enterprise?” 

Fergus, who did not understand these delicacies, 
strode through the apartment biting his lip, and 
then, with a constrained smile, said, “ Well, sister, 
I leave you tu act your new character of mediator 
between the Elector of Hanover and the subjects 
of your lawful sovereign and benefactor,” and left 
the room. 

There was a painful pause, which was at length 
broken by Miss Mac-Ivor. * My brother is unjust,” 
she said, “ because he can bear no interruption that 
seems to thwart his loyal zeal.” 

«“ And do you not share his ardour?” asked Wa- 
verley, 

“ Do I not?” answered Flora—“ God knows 
mine exceeds his, if that be possible. But IT am 
not, like him, rapt by the bustle of military prepa- 
ration, and the infinite detail necessary to the pre- 
sent undertaking, beyond consideration of the grand 
principles of justice and truth, on which our enter- 
ale is grounded; and these, I ami certain, can only 

furthered by measures in themselves true and 
just. To operate upon your present feelings, my 
dear Mr Waverley, to induce you to an irretriev- 
able step, of which you have not considered either 
the justice or the danger, is, in my puor judgment, 
neither the one nor the other.” 

“ Incomparable Flora !” said Edward, taking her 
ind, how much do I need such a munitor !” 


“ A better one by far,” said Flora, gently with- , 
drawing her hand, “ Mr Waverley will always find | 
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in his own bosom, when he will give its small stil) 
voice leisure to be heard.” 

“ No, Miss’ Mac-lvor, I dare not hope it. A 
thousand circumstances of fatal self-indulgence have 
made me the creature rather of imagination than 
reason. Durst { but hope—could I but think — 
that you would deign to be to me that affectionate, 
that condescending friend, who would strengthen 
me to redeem my errors, my future life” 

“ Hush, my dear sir! now you carry your joy at 
escaping the hands of a Jacobite recruiting oflicer 
to an unparalleled excess of gratitude.” 

“ Nay, dear Flora, trifle with me uo longer; you 
cannot mistake the meaning of those feelings which 
I have almost involuntarily expressed; and since I 
have broken the barrier of silence, let me profit by 
my audacity—Or may I, with your permission 
mention to your brother” 

“ Not for the world, Mr Waverley!” 

“ What am I to understand?” said Edward. “Is 
there any fatal bar—has any prepossession”— 

“ None, sir,” answered Flora. “I owe it to my- 
self to say, that J never yet saw the person on 
whom I thought with reference to the present sub- 
ject.” 

“ The shortness of our acquaintance, perhaps— 
If Miss Mac-Ivor will deign to give me time” —— 

“ [ have not even that excuse. Captain Wa 
verley’s character is so open—is, in short, of that 
nature, that it cannot be misconstrued, either in its 
strength or its weakness.” 

“ And for that weakness you despise me?” said 
Edward, 

“ Forgive me, Mr Waverley —and remember it 
is but within this half hour that there existed be- 
tween us a barrier of a nature to me insurmount 
able, since I never could think of an officer in the 
service of the Elector of Hanover in any other light 
than as a casual acquaintance. Permit me then to 
arrange my ideas upon so unexpected a topic, and 
in Jess than an hour 1 will be ready to give you 
such reasons for the resolution I shall express, as 
may be satisfactory at least, if not pleasing to you.” 
So saying, Flora withdrew, leaving Waverley to 
meditate upon the manner in which she had re- 
ecived his addresses. 

Ere he could make up his mind whether to be- 
lieve his suit had been acceptable or no, Fergus 
re-entered the apartment. What, ¢ la mort, Wa- 
verley ¢” he cried. “ Come down with me to the 
eourt, and you shall see a sight worth all the ti- 
vades of your romances, An hundred firelocks, 
my friend, and as many broadswords, just arrived 
from good friends ; and two or three hundred stout 
fellows almost fighting which shall first possess 
them. — But let me look at you closer— Why, a 
true Highlander would say you had been blighted 
by an evil eye.—Or can it be this silly girl that has 
thus blanked your spirit? Never mind her, dear 
Edward; the wisest of her sex are fools in what 
regards the business of life,” 

* Indeed, my good friend,” answered Waverley 
* all that I can charge against your sister is, tha. 
she is too sensible, too reasonable.” 

* If that be all, I ensure you for a louis-d’or 
against the mood lasting four-and-twenty hours. 

o woman was ever steadily seusible for thet pe- 
riod; and 1 will engage, if that will please you, 
Flora shall be as unreasonable to-morrow as any 
of her sex. You must learn, my dear Edward, tc 
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“ My uncle’s situation,” said Waverley, “ his 
general opinions, and his uniform indulgence, en- 
title me to say, that birth and personal qualities 
are all he would look to in such a connexion. And 
where can I find both united in such excellence as | 
in your sister?” 

CHAPTER XXVII. “ O nowhere !—cela va sans dire,” replied Fer- 


consider women en smousyuctaire.” So saying, he 
Upon the same Subject. fue with a smile. “ But your father will expect a 


seized Waverley’s arm, and dragged him off to re- 
view his military preparations. 





er’s prerogative in being consulted.” 

‘ Surely; but his late breach with the ruling 
powers removes all apprehension of objection on 
his part, especially as 1 am convinced that my uncle 
will be warm in my cause.” 

“ Religion, perhaps,” said Fergus, “ may make 
obstacles, though we are not bigoted Catholics.” 

“¢ My grandmother was of the Church of Rome, 
and her religiun was never objected to by my fa- 
mily.—Do not think of my friends, dear Fergus; 

« When we have settled that you go with me, | let me rather have your influence where it may be 
you shall know all; but otherwise, the knowledge | more necessary to remove obstacles—I mean with 
might rather be prejudicial to you.” your lovely sister.” 

« But are you serious in your purpose, with such |“ My lovely sister,” replied Fergus, “ like her 
inferior forces, to rise against an established go- | loving brother, is very apt to havea pretty decisive 
vernment? It is mere frenzy.” will of her own, by which, in this case, you must 

“ Laissez faire & Don Antoine—I shall take good | he ruled; but you shall not want my interest, nor 
care of myself. We shall at least use the compli- | my counsel. And, in the first place, 1 will give 
ment of Conan, who never got a stroke but he gave | you one hint— Loyalty is her ruling passion; and 
one. I would not, however,” continued the Chicf- | since she could spell an English book, she has 
tain, “ have you think me mad enough to stir till | been in love with the memory of the gallant Cap- 
a favourable opportunity: I will not slip my dog | tain Wogan, who renounced the service of the 
before the game’s afoot. Sut, once more, will you | usurper Cromwell to join the standard of Charles 
join with us, and you shall know all?” II., marched a handful of cavalry from London to 

« How can 1?’ said Waverley; “ I who have so ' the Ilighlands to join Middleton, then in arms for 
lately held that commission which is now posting | the king, and at length died gloriously in the royal 
pack to those that gave it? My accepting it im-, cavse. Ask her to show you some verses she made 
plied a promise of fidelity, and an acknowledgme:.: ! on his history and fate; they have been much ad- 
of the legality of the government.” raired, I assure you. The next point is———I think 

« A rash promise,” answered Fergus, “ is not a | I saw Flora go up towards the waterfall a short time 
stee] handcuff ; it may be shaken off, especially whe2 | since—follow, man, follow! don’t allow the garri- 
it was given under deception, and has been repaid | sun time to strengthen its purposes of resistance— 
by insult. But if you cannot immediately make up | Alerte a la muraille! Seek Flora out, and learn her 
your mind to a glorious revenge, go to England, | decision as soon as you can —and Cupid go with you, 
and ere you cross the Tweed, you will hear tidings | while I go to look over belts and cartouch-boxes.” 
thet will make the world ring; and if Sir Everard Waverley ascended the glen with an anxious and 
be the gallant old cavalier 1 have heard him de- | throbbing heart. Love, with all its romantic train 
seribed by some of our honest gentlemen of the year | of hopes, fears, and wishes, was mingled with other 
one thousand seven hundred and fifteen, he will | feelings of a nature less easily defined. He could 
find you a better horse-troop and a better cause | not but remember how much this morning had 
than you have lost.” changed his fate, and into what a complication of 

“ But your sister, Fergus?” perplexity it was likely to plunge him. Sun-rise 

“ Out, hyperbolical fiend!” replied the Chicf, : had seen him posscssed of an esteemed rank in the 
laughing ; “ how vexest thou this man!—Speak’st honourable profession of arms, his father to all 
thou of nothing but of ladies?” appearance rapidly rising in the favour of his sove- 

« Nay, be verious, my dear friend,” said Waver- | reign ;—all this had passed away like a dream— 
ley; “ I feel that the happiness of my future life must | he himself was dishonoured, his father disgraced, 
depend upon the answer which Miss Mac-Ivor shall | and he had become involuntarily the confident at 
make to what I ventured to tell her this morning.” | least, if not the accomplice, of plans dark, deep, and 

“ And is this your very sober earnest,” said Fer- | dangerous, which must infer either the subversion 
gus, more gravely, “ or are we in the land of romance | of the Government he had 80 lately served, or the 


Ferevs Mac-Ivor had too much tact and deli- 
to renew the subject which he had interrupted. 
His head was, or appeared to be, so full of guns, 
broadswords, bonnets, canteens, and tartan hose, 
that Waverley could not for some time draw his 
attention to any other topic. 
“ Are you to take the field so soon, Fergus,” he 
asked, “ that you are making all these martial pre- 
parations ?” 


and fiction ?” destruction of all who had participated in them. 
« My earnest, undoubtedly. How could you sup- | Should Flora even listen to his suit favourably, 
pose me jesting on such a subject?” what prospect was there of its being brought toa 


“ Then, in very sober earnest,” answered his | happy termination, amid the tumult of an impend- 
friend, “ I am very glad to hear it; and so highly do | ing insurrection! Or how could he make the selfish 
I think of Flora, that you are the only man in Eng- | request that she should leave Fergus, to whom she 
land for whom I would say so much.— But before | was so much attached, and, retiring with him to Eng- 
you shake my hand so warmly, there is more to be | land, wait, ns a distant spectator, the success of her 
considered.— Your own family —will they approve | brother’s undertuking, or the ruin of all his hopes 
hid connecting yourself with the sister of a highs | and fortunes!—Or, on the other hand, to engage 

rm Uighland beggar?” uunself, with no other aid than his single arm, i 





nw 


st 


the danpervas and precipitate counsels of the Chief- 
-—to be whirled along by him, the partaker of 
alt his desperate and jab, motions, renouncing 





almost the power of judging, or deciding wpon the 
wectitade or prudence of his actions,—-this was no 
pleasing prospect for the secret pride of Waverley 
to ee to. And yet what other conclusion re- 
mained, saving tie rejection of lis addresses by 
Flora, an alternative not to be thought of in the 
t high-wrought state of his feelings, with any 
thing short of mental agony. Pondering the doubt- 
fol and danyerous prospect before him, he at length 
arrived near the cascade, where, as Fergus had 
aegarens he found Flora seated. 
© Was quite alone, and as soon as she observed 
nay j Sead , she rose, and came to meet him. Ed- 
ward attempted to say something within the verge 
of ordinary compliment and conversation, but found 
himself unequal to the task. Flora seemed at first 
equally embarrassed, but recovered herself more 
speedily, and (an unfavourable augury for Waver- 
ley’s suit) was the first to enter upon tire subject of 
their last interview. “ It is too important, in every 
point of view, Mr Waverley, to permit me to lcave 
you in doubt on my sentiments.” 
“Do not speak them specdily,” said Waverlcy, 


Fe 


if 


much agitated, “unless they are such as, I fear 
from your manner, I must not dare to anticipate. 

Let time—let my future conduct—Jot your bro- 
, ther’s influence” —— 

“ Forgive me, Mr Waverley,” said Flora, her 
couiplexion a little heightened, but her voice firm 
and ore be “I should incur my own heavy cen- 

‘sure, did I delay expressing my sincere conviction 
that IT can never regard you otherwise than as a 
valued friend. I should do you the highest injustice 
did I conceal my sentiments for a moment —I see 
F distress you, and I grieve for it, but better now 
than later; and O, better a thousand times, Mr Wa- 
verley, that you should feel a present momentary 
disappointment, than tlie long and heart-sichening 
grie which attend a rash and ill-assorted mar- 

ef 

# Good God !” excluimed Waverley, “why should 

anticipate such consequencesfrom a union where 
irth is equal, where fortune is favourable, where, 
if I may venture to say so, the tastes are similar, 

, where you allege no preference for anvthter, where 

| you even express a favourable opinion of him whom 
reject ?” 

* Mr Wavertey, I hare that favourable opinion,” 

i answered Flora; “ and so strongly, that though I 
would rather have been silent on the grounds of my 
gesolation, you shall command them, if you exact 
such a mark of my esteem and confidence.” 

She sat down upon a fragment of rock, and Wa- 

» placing himself near her, anxiously pressed 
for the explanation sho offered. 

“YT dure hardly,” she said, “tell you the situa- 
tim of my feelings, they are so different from those 
usually ascribed to young women at my period of 
life ; and I dare hardly touch upon what eons: 

to be the nature of yours, lest I should give 
where I would willingly administer cunso- 
For myself, from my infancy till this day, 
had but one wisk—the restoration of my 
benefactors to their rightful throne. It is 
to express to you the devotion of my 

to this single subject; and I will frankly 
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eting what 1 called my 
own settlement in life. het me but live to see the 
day of that happy restoration, and a Highland eot- 
tage, a French convent, or an English palace, will 
be alike indifferent to me.” 

“ But, dearest Flora, how is your enthusiastic 
zeal for the exiled family inconsistent with my hap- 
piness ?” 

“ Because you seek, or ought to seek, in the 
object of your attachment, a heart whose principal 
delight should be in augmenting your domestic 
felicity, and returning your affection, even to the 
height of romance. To a man of less keem sensi~ 
bility, and less enthusiastic tenderness of disposi- 
tion, Flora Mac-Ivor might give content, if not 
happiness; for were the irrevocable words spoken, 
never would she be deficient in the duties which 
she vowed.” 

“And why—why, Miss Mac-I vor, should you think 
yourself a more valuable treasure to on is less 
capable of loving, of admiring you, than to me?” 

“ Simply because the tone of our affections would 
be more in unison, and because his more blunted 
sensibility would not require the return of enthu- 
siasm which I have not to bestow. But you, Mr 
Waverley, would for ever refer to the idea of do- 
mostic happiness which your imagination is capable 
of painting, and whatever fell short of that ideal 
representation would be construed into coolness 
and indifference, while you might consider the en- 
thusiasm with which I regarded the success ef the 
royal family, as defrauding your affection of ite 
due return.” 

“In other words, Miss Mae-Ivor, you cannot 
love met” said her suitor dejectedly. 

“I could esteem you, Mr Waveney, as much, 
perhaps more, than any man J have ever seen; but 
I cannot love you ag you ought to be loved. QO! do 
not, for your own sake, desire sa hazardous an ex- 
periment! The woman whom you marry, ought to 
have affections and opinions moulded upon yours. 
Iler studies ought to be your studies ;——her wishes, 
her feelings, her hopes, her fears, siiould all mingle 
with yours. howd. enhance your p 





clude every thought 


She s Jeasures, 
share your sorrows, and cheer your melancholy.” 

“ And why will not you, Miss Mac-Ivor, who can 
so well deseribe a happy union,—why will net youn 
be yourself the person you describe?” 

“1s it possible you do not yet com me?” 
answercd Flora. “Tlave I not told you, that every 
heener sensation of my mind is bent exelusively 
towards an event, upon which, indeed, 1 have no 
power but those of my earnest prayers ?” 

“ And might not the granting the uit I solicit,” 
said Waverley, too earnest on his purpose to com- 
sider what he was about to say, “even advance the 
interest to whieh you have devoted yourself} My 
family is wealthy and powerful, inclined in princt- 
ples to the Stuart race, and should a favourable 
opportunity”? —— 

“ A favourable opportunity!” said Flora, some- 
what scornfully,—* inclined in principles |—Can 
such lukewarm adherence be honourable to your- 


selves, or gratifying to your lawful severeign?— 
Think, from my t feelings, what I 4 
suffer, when I held the place of member in ye 
where the rights which I hold most sacred are sn’ 


jected to cold discussion, and only deemed: worthy 
ef support when they shall appear on the point of 


E aonfeas. that it has 20 occupied my mind as to ex- | triumphing without it !” 


ei 


~—_ 





“ Your doubts,” quickly repiied Waverley, “ are 
us t ool ap epier as So cones et 
assert, F dare support trough every r, 

7 undauntedly ap the boliivst wo draws word} in 


“ Of that,” answered’ Flora, T' ctunriot doubt for 
& monrent. But consult your owa good sense and 
steers, rather tlian & propossession hastily adopted, 
probably only beexuse you have met a young woman 
possessed of the’ nsusl accormplisliments, in a se- 
qitestered anti romantic situation. Let your part 
in this great and perilous drama rest! upon convic- 
tion, atid’ not oti a harvied, and probally a tempo- 

feeling. 
Waverley attempted to'reply, but his words failed 
him. Every sentiment that Flora had uttered vin- 
dicated the strength of his attachment; for even 
her loyalty, although wildly enthusiastic, was gene- 
rous and rioble, atid disdained to avail itself of any 
indirect meas of supporting tlic cause to which slic 
was devoted. 

After walking « little way in silence down the 
path, Flora thus resumed the conversation.“ One 
word more, Waverley, ere we bid farewell to 
tliis topic for ever; aud forgive my boldness if that 
word have the air of advice. My brother Fergus 
is anxious that you should join him in his present 
enterprise. But do not consont to this: you could 
not, by your single exertions, further his succcss, 
and you would inevitably share his fall, if it Le 
God’s pleasure that fall he must. Your character 
would also suffer irretrievably. Let me beg you 
will return to your own country ; and, having pub- 
licly freed yourself from every tie to the usurping 
government, I trust you will see cause, and find 
ee? to serve your injured sovereign with 
effect, and stand forth, as your loyal ancestors, at 
the head of your natural followers and adherents, a 
worthy representative of the house of Waverley.” 

* And should I be so happy as thus to distin- 
guish myself, might I not hope” 

“ Forgive my interruption,” said Flora. “ The 
present time only is ours, and I can but explain to 
you with candour the feclings which I now enter- 
tain; how they might be altered by a train of events 
too favoutuble perhaps to be hoped for, it were in 
vain even to corijecture: Only be assured, Mr Wa- 
veriey, that, after my brother’s honour and liappi- 
ness, there is none which I shall more sincercly 
prey for than for yours.” 

Wit these words she parted from him, for they 
were now arrived where two paths separated. Wa- 





verley reached the castle amidst a medley of con- 
filcting passiogs. He avoided any private interview 
with Fergus, as he did not find himself able either 


to encounter his raillery, or reply to his solicita- 
tions. The wild revelry of the feast, for Mac-Ivor 
kept open table for his clan, served in some degree 
to stun reflection, When their festivity was ended, 
he po as to consider how lie should again meet Miss 
Mac-ivor after the painful and interesting expla- 
nation of the morning. But Flora did not appear. 
Fergus, whose eyes flashed when he was told by 
Catitieen that her mistress designed to keep her 
apartment that eveni:g, went hitiself in quest of 
her; but apparently his rernonstrances were in vain, 
for he returned with a heightened complexion, and 
manifest symptoms ef displeasure. The rest of the 
evening passed on without any allusion, on the part, 
) either of Fergus or Waverley, to the subject which 
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ce 
en d the reflections of the latter, and perhs 
of both, : Bee 


When retired to his own apartment, Edward en: 
deavoured to sur up the business of the day. That! 
the repulse he had received from Flora would be 

raisted in for the present, there was no doubt. 

ut could he hope for ultimate stccess' in ense 
circumstances permitted’ the renewal of his suit? 
Would the enthusiastic loyalty, which at this anit 
mating moment left no roori for a softer passion, 
survive, at least in its engrossing force, tle succes 
or the failure of the present politica) machiziatinns? 
And if so, could lite hope that the interest which 
she had acknowledged him to possess in her favour, 
might be improved into a warmer attachment! He 
taxed his memory to recall! every word she had 
used, with the appropriate looks and gestures which 
had enforced them, and ended! by finding himself 
in the same state of uncertainty. It was very late 


| before sleep brouglit relief to the tumult of his mind, 


after the most painful and agitating day which he 
had ever passed. 


reenter 
i 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A Letter from Tully-Veolan, 


In the morning, When Wavertey’s trottbled re- 
flections had for some time given way to repose, 
there came music to his dreams; but rot the voice 
of Selma. He imagined himself transported back 
to Tully-Veolan, and that he heard Davie Getlatley 
ae in the court those matins which used gene- 
rally to be the first sounds that disturbed his repose 
while a guest of the Baron of Bradwardine. The 
notes which suggested this vision continued, and 
waxed louder, unti] Edward awoke in earnest. The 
illusion, however, did not seem entirely dispelled. 
The apartment was in the fortress of Inn nan Chais- 
tel, but it was still the voice of Davie Gallatley that 
made the following lines resound under the win- 
dow :— 

My heart's in the Highlands, my heart ia not here, 

My heart's in the Ligtilands a-clinsing the deer’; 

A-chasing the wild deer, and following the roe, 

My heart's in the Highlands wherever I go.: 
Curious to know what could have determined Mr 
Gellatley on an excursion of such unwonted extont, 

| Edward began to dress himself in all haste, durin 
which operation the minstrelsy of Davie chasiged 
its tune more than once :—< 
There’s nought in the Highlands but syhoes and lecks, 
And lang-leggit callants gaun wanting the breeks ; 
Wanting the breeks, and without hose and shuen, 
But we'll a’ win the breeks when King Jamie comes haine. 

By the time Waverley was dressed and had is 
sued forth, David had associated himself with two 
or three of the numerous Highland loungers who 
always graced the gates of the castle with their 
presence, and was capering and dancing full mer- 
rily in the doubles and full career of a Scotch four- 
some reel, to the music of his own whistling. In 
this double capacity of dancer and musician, he 
AIEEE ROR SUAS EE DENS SINAC a one a 

2 ‘These lines form the burden of an old song te which 
Burns wrote additional verses. 

$ ‘These ligics are alco aricient, and I believe tothe tun0 of 
“ We'll ‘never hae poace till Jamie comes hanes” 


to which Burns lihewis« wrote some verses. 








tontinuod, until an idle piper, who observed his 
geal, obeyed the unanimous call of Seid suas (i. ¢. 
blo: uP), and relieved him from the latter part of 
hia trouble. Young and old then mingled in the 
dance as they could find partners. The appearance 
of Waverley did not interrupt David's exercise, 
though he contrived, by grinning, nodding, and 
throwing one or two inclinations of the body into 
the graces with which he performed the Highland 
fling, to convey to our hero symptoms of recogni- 
tion. Then, while busily employed in setting, whoop- 
ing all the while, and snapping his fingers over lis 
head, he of a sudden prolonged his side-step un- 
til it brought him to the place where Edward was 
standing, and, still keeping time to the music like 
Harlequin in a pantomine, he thrust a letter into 
our hero’s hand, and continued his saltation with- 
out pause or intermission. Edward, who perecived 
that the address was in Rose’s handwriting, retired 
to peruse it, leaving the faithful bearer to continue 
his exercise until the piper or he should be tired 
out. 

The contents of the lctter greatly surprised him. 
Tt had originally commenced with Dear Sir; but 
these words had been carefully erased, and the mo- 
nosyllable, Sir, substituted in their place. The rest 
of the contents shall be given in Rose’s ovn lan- 
guage :— 

‘¢ I fear I am using an improper freedom by in- 
truding upon you, yet I cannot trust to any viie else 
to let you know some things which have happened 
here, with which it seems necessary you should be 
acquainted. Forgive me, if 1 am wrong in what I 
am doing; for, alas! Mr Waverley, I have vo better 
advice than that of my own feelings;—my dear fa- 
ther is gone from this place, and when he can return 
to my assistance aud protection, God alone knows. 
You have probably heard, that in consequence of 
rome troublesome news from the Highlands, war- 
rants were sent out for apprehending several gen- 
tlemen in these parts, and, among others, my dear 
father. In spite of all my tears and entreaties that 
he would surrender himself to the Government, he 
joined with Mr Falconer and some other gentlemen, 
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what wicked falsehoods they said, for I am suire 
they are falsehoods; but you will best judge what 
you ought to do. The party that returned carried 
off your servant prisoner, with your two horses, 
and every thing that you left at Tully-Veolan, I 
hope God will protect you, and that you will get safe 
home to England, where you used to tell me there 
was no military violence nor fighting pen, Samara 
permitted, but every thing was done according to 
an equal law that protected all who were harmless 
and innocent. I hope you will exert your indul- 
gence as to my boldness in writing to you, where 
it seems to me, though perhaps erroneously, that 
your safety and honour are concerned. I am sure |- 
—at least I think, my father would approve of my 
writing; for Myr Rubric is fled to his cousin’s at the 
Duchran, to be out of danger from the soldiers and 
the Whigs, and Bailie Macewheeble does not like to 
meddle (he says) in other men’s concerns, though 
1 hope what may serve my father’s friend at such 
a time as this, cannot be termed improper interfe- 
rence. Farewell, Captain Waverley! I shall pro- 
bably never see you more; for it would be very 
improper to wish you to call at Tully-Veolan just 
now, even if these men were gone; but I will al- 
ways remember with gratitude your kindness in 
assisting so poor a scholar as myself, and your at- 
tentions to my dear, dear father. 
« T remain your obliged servant, 
“ Ross Comyngz BRaDWARDINE. 


«“ P,S.—I hope you will send me a line by David 

, Gellatley, just to say you have received this, and 
| that you will take care of yourself; and forgive me 
| if I entreat you, for your own sake, to join none of 
| these unhappy cabals, but escape, as fast as possible, 
| to your own fortunate country.— My compliments 
tomy dear Flora, and to Gleunaquoich. Is she not 
as handsome and accomplished as I described her?” 


Thus concluded the letter of Rose Bradwardine, 

| the contents of which both surprised and affected 
Waverley. That the Baron should fall under the 
suspicious of Government, in consequence of the 
present stir among the partisans of the house of 





and they have all gone northwards, with a body of | Stuart, seemed only the natural consequence of his 
about forty horsemen. So I am not 80 anxious con- | political predilections ; but how he himself should 
cerning his immediate safety, as about what may ; have been involved in such suspicions, conscious 


follow afterwards, for these troubles are only begin- 
ning. But all this is nothing to you, Mr Waverley, 
only J thought you would be glad to learn that my 
father has escaped, in case you happen to have 
heard that he was in danger. 

“ The day after my father went off, there came 
a party of soldiers to Tully-Veolan, and behaved 
very rudely to Bailie Macwheeble; but the officer 
was very civil to me, only said his duty obliged him 
tu search for arms and papers. My father had pro- 
vided against this by taking away all the arms ex- 
cept the old useless things which hung in the hall, 
and he had put all his papers out of the way. But 
O! Mr Waverley, how shall I tell you that they 
made strict inquiry after you, and asked when you 
had been at Tully-Veolan, and where you now were. 
The officer is gone back with his party, but a non- 
commissioned officer and four men remain asa sort 
of garrison in the house. They have hitherto be- 
haved very well, as we are forced to keep them in 
good-humour, But these soldiers have hinted as if 
on your falling into their hands you would be in 
ereat danger; I cannot prevail on myself to write 


| that until yesterday he had been free from har- 
| bouring a thought against the prosperity of the 
reigning family, seemed inexplicable. Both at Tully- 
Veolan and Glennaquoich, his hosts had respected 
‘his engagements with the existing Government, 
and though enough passed by accidental innuendo 
that might induce him to reckon the Baron and the 
Chief among those disaffected gentlemen who were 
still numerous in Scotland, yet until his own con- 
nexion with the army had been broken off by the 
resumption of his commission, he had no reason 
to suppose that they nourished any immediate or 
hostile attempts against the present establishment. 
Sull he was aware that unless he meant at once to 
embrace the proposal of Fergus Mac-Ivor, it would 
deeply concern him to leave the suspicious neigh- 
bourhood without delay, and repair where his con- 
duct might undergo a satisfactory examination. 
Upon this he the rather determined, as Flora’s 
advice favoured his duing so, and because he felt 
inexpressible repugnance at the idea of being ac 
cessary to the plague of civil war. Whatever were 
the original rights of the Stuarts, calm reflection 
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told him, that, omitting the question how far James 
the Second could forfeit those of his posterity, he 
nad, according to the united voice of the whole 
nation, justly forfeited his own. Since that period, 
four monarchs had reigned in pence and glory over 
Britain, sustaining and exalting the character of 
the nation abroad, and its liberties at home. Rea- 
son asked, was it worth while to disturb a govern- 
ment so long settled and established, and to plunge 
a kingdom into all the miseries of civil war, for the 
purpose of replacing upon the throne the descen- 
dants of a monarch by whom it had been wilfully 
forfeited? If, on the other hand, his own final con- 
viction of the goodness of their cause, or the com- 
mands of his father or uncle, should recommend to 
him allegiance to the Stuarts, still it was necessary 
to clear his own character by showing that he had 
not, as seemed to be falsely insinuated, taken any 
step to this purpose, during his holding the com- 
niission of the reigning monarch. 

The affectionate simplicity of Rose, and her an- 
xiety for his safety,—his sense too of her unpro- 
tected state, and of the terror and actual dangers 
to which she might be exposed, made an impres- 
sion upon his mind, and he instantly wrote to thank 
her in the kindest terms for her solicitude on his 
xcecount, to express his earnest guod wishes for her 
welfare and that of her father, and to assure her 
of his own safety. The feelings which this task 
excited were speedily lost in the necessity which he 
nuw saw of bidding farewell to Flora Mac-lvor, 
perhaps for ever. The pang attending this reflec- 
tion was inexpressible; for her high-minded ele- 
vation of character, her self-devotion to the cause 
which she had embraced, united to her scrupulous 
rectitude as to the means of serving it, had vin- 
dicated to his judgment the choice adopted by his 
passions. But time pressed, calumny was busy with 
his fame, and every hour’s de lay increased the power 
to injure it. His departure must be instant. 

With this determination he sought out Fergus, 
and communicated to him the contents of Rose's 
letter, with his own resolution instantly to go to 
Edinburgh, and put into the hands of some one or 
other of those persons of influence to whom he had 
lettors from his father, his exculpation from any 
charge which might be preferred against him. 

“ You run your head into the lion’s mouth,” an- 
swered Mac-Ivor. “ You do not know the severity 
of a Government harassed by just apprehensions, 
and a consciousness of their own illegality and in- 
security. I shall have to deliver you from some 
dungeon in Stirling or Edinburgh Castle.” 

“© My innocence, my rank, my father’s intimacy 
with Lord M—“—, General G » w&e., will be a 
sufficient protection,” said Waverley. 

“ You will find the contrary,” replied the Chief- 
tain ;s—“ these gentlemen will have enough to do 
about their own matters, Once more, will you take 
the plaid, and stay a iittle while with us among 
the mists and the crows, in the bravest cause ever 
sword was drawn in?” 

‘¢ For many reasons, my dear Fergus, you must 
hold me excused.” 

“Well, then,” said Mac-Ivor, “ 1 shall certainly 








1 A Highland rhyme on Glencairn’s Expedition, in 16650, 
nas these line 


“* We'll bide a while ep 
We'll wiske tu sword an 


ta crows, 
bend ta bows.” 


| 
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nnd you exerting your poetiual talents in elegies 
upon a prison, or your antiquarian researches in 
detecting the Oggam® character, or some Punic hie- 
roglyphic upon the key-stones of a vault, curiously 
arched. Or what say you to un petit pendement 
bien jolt? against which awkward ceremony I don’t 
warrant you, should you meet a body of the armed 
west-country Whigs.” 

* And why should they use me so?” said Wa- 
verley. 

“ For a hundred good reasons,” answered Fer- 
gus: “ First, you are an Englishman; secondly, 
a gentleman; thirdly, a prelatist abjured; and, 
fourthly, they have not had an opportunity to exer- 
cise their talents on such a subject this long while. 
But don’t be cast down, beloved: all will be done 
in the fear of the Lord.’ 

“ Well, I must run my hazard.” 

* You are determined, then?” 

“ T am.” 

“ Wilful will do’t,” said Fergus;—* but you 
cannot go on foot, and I shall want no horse, as I 
must march on foot at the head of the children of 
Ivor; you shall have brown Dermid.” 

“ If you will sell him, I shall certainly be much 
obliged.” 

“‘ If your proud English heart cannot be obliged 
hy a gift or loan, 1 will not refuse money at the en- 
trance of a campaign: his price is twenty guineas. 
| Remember, reader, it was Sixty Years since.] 
And when do you propose to depart?” 

“ The sooner the better,”’ answered Waverley. 

“ You are right, since go you must, or rather, 
since go you will: I will take Flora’s pony, and 
ride with you as far as Bally-Brough.—Callum Beg, 
see, that our horses are ready, with a pony for 
yourself, to attend and carry Mr Waverley’s bag- 
gage as far as (naming a small town), where 
he can have a horse and guide to Edinburgh. Put 
on a Lowland dress, Callum, and see you keep your 
tongue close, if you would not have me cut it out: 
Mr Waverley rides Dermid.” Then turning to 
Edward, © You will take leave of my sister?” 

“ Surely —that is, if Miss Mac-Ivor will honour 
me so far.” 

“ Cathleen, let my sister know that Mr Waverley 
wishes to bid her farewell before he leaves us.—But 
Rose Bradwardine,—her situation must be thought 
of—I wish she were here—And why should she 
not ?!——There are but four red-coats at Tully-Veolan, 
and their muskets would be very useful to us.” 

To these broken remarks Edward made no an- 
swer; his ear indeed received them, but his soul 
was intent upon the expected entrance of Flora. 
The door opened—It was but Cathleen, with her 
lady’s excuse, and wishes for Captain Waverley’s 
health and happiness. 








CHAPTER XXIX. 


Wavrerley’s ahaa ep 4 Lowlands after his 
ighla Our. 


It was noon when the two fricnds stood at the 





2 The Oggam is a species of the old Irish character. 
The idea oF the correspondence betwixt the Celtic and 
Punic, founded on a scene in Plautus, was not started tilt 
General Vallancey set up his theory, long after the dace 
of Fergus Mac-Ivor. 
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of the of Bally-Brough. “I must go no 
Borcher” eid Fergus Te who during the 
iouroey had in vain endeavourcd tb raise hie friend’s 
apittes, © If my croes-grained sister has any skare 
in your on, trust ine she thinks highly of you, 
though lier present anxicty about the public cause 
prevents her listening to amy other subject. Confide 
your interest to me; I will not betray it, providing 
you do not again assume that vile cockade.” 

* No fear of that, considering the manner in 
which it has been recalled. Adieu, Fergus; do not 
permit your sister to forget me.” 

® And adieu, Waverley; you may soon hear of 
her with a proudew title. Gct home, write letters, 
art make 
there will sp 
of Suffolk, or my news from France has deceived 
me.” 

Thus parted the friends; Fergus returning back 
to his castle, while Edward, followed by Callum 
“Beg, the latter transformed from point to point 
into a Low-country groom, proceeded to the little 
town of ——. 

Edward paced on under the painful and yet not 
altogether embittered feelings, which separation 
and uncertainty produce in the mind of a youthful 
lover. I am not sure if the ladies understand the 
full value of the influence of absence, nor do I think 
it wise to teach it them, lest, like the Clelias and 
Mandanes of yore, they should resume the humour 
of sending their lovers into banishment. Distance, 
in truth, produces in idea the same effect as in real 

ive. Objects are softened, and rounded, 
and‘ rendered doubly graceful; the harsher and 
more ordinary points of character are mellowed 
down, atid those by which it is remembered arc 
the more striking outlines that mark sublimity, 
grace, or beauty. There are mists too in the men- 
tal, as well as the natural horizon, to conceal what 
is less pleasing in distant objects, and there are 
happy lights, to stream in full glory upon those points 
which can profit by brilliant illumination. 

Waverley forgot Flora Mac-Ivor’s prejudices in 
her magnanimity, and almost pardoned her indif- 
ference towards his affection, when he recollected 
the d and decisive object which seemed to fill 
her whole soul. She, whose sense of duty so wholly 

d her in the cause of a bencfactor,— what 
would be her feelings in favour of the happy in- 
dividual who should be so fortunate as te awaken 
them? Then emme the doubtfidl question, whether 
he might not be that happy man,-—a question which 
fixtcy endeavoured to answer in the affirmative, by 
conjuring up all she had said in his praise, with 
the addition of a comment much more flattering 
than the text warranted. All that was common- 
place—all that belonged to the every-day world — 
was melted away and obliterated in those dreams 
of imagination, which only remembered with ad- 
vantage the points of grace and dignity that dis- 
tinguished Flora from the generality of her sex, 
not the Line which she held in common with 

‘them, Edward was, in short, in the fair way of 
ereating a goddess out of a high-spirited, accom- 
plished, and beautifal young woman ; and tlie time 





ithe sangttine Jacobites, during the eventfal years 
1708-6, dhopt up the spirits of their party by the rumour of 
dgsvents from France on behalf of the Chevalier St George. 
§ The Highlander, in former times, hed always a nigh 

¢ dea of bis own gentility, and was anxioug to itoprees 
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was wasted in castle-building, until, at the descent 
of a steep hill, he saw beneath him the market-town 


of 

The Highland politeness of Callam Beg— there 
are few nations, by the way, who can boast of so 
much natural politeness as the Highlanders 1— the 
Highland civility of his attendant had not permit- 
ted him to disturb the reveries of our hero. But 
observing him rouse himsclf at the sight of the vil. 
lage, Callum pressed closer to his side, and hoped 
“When they cain to the public, his honour wad not 
say nothing about Vich kan Vohr, for ta people were 
Litter Whigs, deil burst tem.” 

Waverley assured the prudent page that he would 





ends as many and as fast as you can; , be cautious; and as he now distinguished, not in- 
eedily be unexpected guests on the coast | deed the ringing of bells, but the tinkling of some- 


thing like a hammer against the side of an old mossy, 
green, inverted porridge-pot, that hung in an open 
booth, of the size and shape of a parrot’s cage, erect- 
ed to grace the cast end of a building resembling an 
old barn, he asked Callum Beg if it were Sunday. 

“ Could na say just preceesely——Sunday seldom 
cam aboon the pass of Bally-Broughi.” 

On entering the town, however, and advancing 
towards the most apparent public house which pre- 
sented itself, the numbers of old women, in tap- 
ten screens and red cloaks, who streamed from the 
barn-resembling building, debating, as they went, 
the comparative merits of the blessed youth Jabesh 
Rentowel, and that chosen vessel Maister Gouk- 
thrapple, induced Callum to assure his temporary 
master, “that it was cither ta muckle Sunday her- 
sell, or ta little government Sunday that they ca’d 
ta fast.” 

On alighting at the sign of the Seven-brancried 
Golden Candlestick, which, for the further delecta- 
tion of the guests, was graced with a short Hebrew 
motto, they were received by mine host, a tall thin 
puritanical figure, who seemed to.debate with him- 
self whether he ought to give shelter to those who 
travelled on such aday. Reflecting, however, in all 
probability, that he possessed the power of miulct- 
ing them for this irregularity, a penalty which they 
night escape by passing into Gregor Duncanson’s, 
at the sign of the Highlander and the Hawick Gill, 
Mr Ebenezer Cruickshanks condescended to admit 
them into his dwelling. 

To this sanctified person Waverley addressed his 
request that he would procure him a guide, with 
a saddle-horse, to carry his portmanteau to Edin- 
burgh. 

And whar may ye be comirg from?” demarided’ 
mine host of the Candlestick. 

“ I have told you where I wish tp go; I do not 
conceive any further information necessary either 
for the guide or his saddle-horse.” 

“ Hem ! Ahem!” returned he of the Candlestick, 
somewhat disconcerted at this rebuff. “ It’s the 
genera] fast, sir, and 1 cannot enter into ony carnal 
transactions on sic a day, when the people should 
be humbled, and the backsliders should return, aa 
worthy Myr Goukthrapple said; and moreover when, 
as the precious Mr Jabesh Rentowel did weef ob- 
serve, the land was mourning for covenants burnt, 
broken, and buried.” 





same upon those with whom lHte conversed. His language 
abounded in the phrases of courtesy and com limonts antl 
the habit of carrying arms, and mixing with those who did 
80, made it particularly desirable they should use cautious 
politeness in their intercourse with each other. 
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“ My good friend,” said Waverley, “if you can- 
not let me have a horse and guide, my servant shall 
peék them elsewhere.” 

* Aweel! Your servantt—and what for gangs 


| he not forward wi? you himeell ?” 


Waverley hod but very little of a captain of 
horse’s spirit within him — I mean of that sort of spi- 
rit which I have been obliged to when I happened, 
in a mai)-coach, or diligence, to meet sume military 

man who has kindly taken upon jim the disciplining 

of the waiters, and the taxing of reckonings. Some 

_ of this useful talent our hero had, however, acquired 

, during his military service, and on this gross pro- 

| vocation it began seriously to arise. “ Look ye, sir; 
I came here for my own accommodation, and not 
,to answer impertinent questions. Either say you 
can, or cannot, get me what 1 want; I shall pursue 
my course in either case.” 

Mr Ebenezer Cruickshanks left the room with 
some indistinct muttering; but whether negative 
or acquiescent, Edward could not well distinguish. 
The hostess, a civil, quiet, laborious drudge, came 
to take his orders for dinner, but declined to make 
answer on tlic subject of the horse and guide; for 
the Salique law, it seems, extended to thie stables 
of the Golden Candlestick. 

From a window which overlooked the dark and 
narrow court in which Callum Beg rubbed down 
the horses after their journey, Waverley heard the 
following dialogue betwixt the subtle foot-page of 
Vich Ian Vohr and his landlord :— 

“ Ye'll be frae the north, young man?” began 
the latter. 

“ And ye may say that,” answered Callum. 

* And ye’ll hae ridden a lang way the day, it may 
weel be?” 

« S-e lang, that I could weel tak a dram.” 

* Gudewife, bring the gill stoup.” 

Here some compliments passed, fitting the oc- 
easion, when my host of the Golden Candlestick, 
having, as he thought, opened his guest’s heart by 
this hospitable propitiation, resumed his scrutiny. 

“ Ye'll no hae mickle better whisky than that 
aboon the Pass ?” 

“ T am nae frae aboon the Pass.” 

® Ye’re a Highlandman by your tongue?” 

“ Na; I am but just Aberdeen-a-way.” 

“ And did your mastcr come frae Aberdeen wi’ 

ou?” 
me Ay —that’s when I left it mysell,” answered the 
cao] and impenetrable Callum Beg. 

“ And what kind of a gentleman is he?” 

“I believe he is ane o’ King George’s state offi- 
cers; at least he’s aye for ganging on to the south ; 
and he has a hantle siller, and never grudges ony 
thing till a poor body, or in the way of a lawing.” 

a He wants a guide and a horse frae hence to 


Edinburgh ?” 
* Ay, ant ye maun find it him forthwith.” 
* Ahem! It will be chargeable.” 


“ He cares na for that a bodle.” 

“ Aweel, Duncan—did ye say your name was 
Duncan, or Donald?” 

“ Na, man— Jamie— Jamie Steenson— I telt ye 
before.” 

This last undaunted parry altogether foiled Mr 
Cruickehants, who, though not quite satisfied either 
with the reserve of the master, or the extreme rea- 
diness of the man, was contented to lay a tax on the 


reckoning and horse-hire, that might compound for 
4 





en ete 
his ungratified etriosity. The circumstance of its 
being the gast-day was not forgotten in tho , 
which, on the whole, did not, however, amount to 
much more than double what in fairness it should 
have been. 

Callum Beg soon after arinounced in n the 
ratification of this treaty, adding, “ Ta auld deevil 
was ganging to ride wi’ ta Duinli¢-wassel hersell.” 

“ ‘That will not be very pleasant, Callum, nor al- 
together safe, for our host seems a person of great 


| curiosity; but a travellor must submit to these in- 


conveniences. Meanwhile, my good lad, here is a 
trifle for you to drink Vich Ian Vohr’s health.” 

The hawk’s eye of Callum flashed delight upon 
a golden guinea, with which these last words were 
accompanied, He hastened, not without a curse 
on the intricacies of a Saxon breeches pocket, or 
spleuchan, as he called it, to deposit the treasure in 
his fob; and then, as if he conceived the benevo- 
lence called for some requital on his part, he ga- 
thered close up to Edward, with an expression of 
countenance peculiarly knowing, and spoke in an 
undcr tone, “ If his honour thought ta auld deevil 
Whig carle was a bit dangerous, slie could easily 
provide for him, and teil ane ta wiser.” 

How, and in what maaner ?” 

“ Her ain sell,” replied Callum, “ could wait for 
him a wee bit frae the toun, and kittle his quarters 
wi’ her skene-occle.” 

“ Skene-occle! what's that?” 

Callum unbuttoned his coat, raised his left arm, 
and, with an emphatic nod, pointed to the hilt of a 
sinall dirk, snugly deposited under it, in the lining 
of his jacket. averley thought he had misun- 
derstood his meaning; he gazed in his face, and 
discovered in Callum’s very handsome, though em- 
browned features, just the degree of roguish ma- 
lice with which a lad of the same age in England 
would have brought forward a plan for robbing an 
orchard. 

“ Good God, Callum, would you take the man’s 
life 2” 

“ Indeed,” answered the young desperado, “ and 
T think he has had just a lang enough lease o’t, 
when he’s for betraying honest folk, that come to 
spend siller at his public.” 

Idward saw nothing was to be gained by argu- 
ment, and therefore contented himself with en- 
joining Callum to lay aside all practives against the 
person of Mr Ebenezer Cruickshanks; in which 
injunction the page seemed to acquiesce with an air 
of great indifference. 

“ Ta Duinhé-wassel might please himsell ; ta 
auld rudas loon had never done Callum nae ill. But 
here’s a bit line frae ta Tighearna, tat he bade me 
gie your honour ere I came back.” 

The letter from the Chief contained Flora’s lines 
on the fate of Captain Wogan, whose gg! ia 
character is so well drawn by Clarendon. He 
originally engaged in the service of the Parliament, 
but had abjured that party upon the execution of 
Charles I.; and upon hearing that the royal stan- 
dard was set up by the Earl of Glencairn and Ge- 
neral Middleton in the Highlands of Scotland, took 
leave of Charles II., who was then at Paris, passed 
into England, assembled a body of cavaliers in the 
neighbourhood of London, and traversed the king- 
dom, which had been so long under domination of 
the usurper, by marches conducted with such skill, 

dexterity, and spirit, that he safely united 
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ful of horsemen with tne body of Highlanders then 
in arms. After several months of desyltory war- 
fare, in which Wogan’s skill and courage gained 
him the highest reputation, he had the misfortune 
to be wounded in a dangerous manner, and no sur- 
ical assistance being within reach, he terminated 
short but glorious career. 

There were obvious reasons why the politic Chief- 
tain was desirous to place the example of this young 
hero under the eye of Waverley, with whose ro- 
mantic disposition it coincided so peculiarly. But 
his letter turned chiefly upon some trifling com- 
missions which Waverley had promised to execute 
for him in England, and it was only toward the 
conclusion that Edward found these words :—“ I 
owe Flora a grudge for refusing us her company 
yesterday; and as I am giving you the trouble of 
reading these lines, in order to keep in your memory 
your promise to procure me the fishing-tackle and 
cross-bow from London, I will inclose her verses 
on the Grave of Wogan. This I know will tease 
her; for, to tell you the truth, I think her more in 
love with the memory of that dead hero, than she 
is likely to be with any living one, unless he shall 
tread a similar path. But English sqyuives of our 
day keep their oak-treey to shelter their deer-parks, 
or repair the losses of an evening at White’s, and 
neither invoke them to wreath their brows, nor 
shelter their graves. Let me hope for one brilliant 
exception in a dear friend, to whom I would most 
gladly give a dearer title.” 

The verses were inscribed, 


TO AN OAK TREE, 


In the Churchyard of ——, in the Highlands of Scotland, said 
to mark the Grave of Captain Wogan, killed in 1649. 


Emstrem of England's ancient faith, 
Full proudly may thy branches ware, 
Where loyalty lies low in death, 
And valour fills a timeless grave. 


And thou, brave tenant of the tomb! 
Repine not if our clime deny, 

Above thine honour’d sod to bloom, 
The flowerets of a milder sky. 


These owe their birth to genial May; 
Beneath a fiercer sun they pine, 
Before the winter storm decay — 
And can their worth be type of thine ? 


No! for ‘mid storms of Fate opposing, 
Still aber swell’d thy dauntless heart, 

And, while Despair the scene was closing, 
Commenced thy brief but brilliant part. 


*T was then thou sought’st on Albyn’'s hill 
(When England's sons the strife resign’d), 
A rugged race, resisting still, 
And unsubdued though unrefined. 


Thy death's hour heard no kindred wail, 
o holy knell thy requiem rung ; 
Thy mourners were the plaided Gael ; 
Thy dirge the clamorous y.ibroch sung. 


Yet who, in Fortune’s summer-shine 
To waste life’s longest terin away, 
Would change that glorious dawn of thine, 
Though darken’d ere its noontide day ? 


Be thine the Tree whose dauntless boughs 
Brave summer's drought and winter's gloom ! 
Rome bound with oak her patriots’ brows, 
As Albyn shadows Woyan's tomb. 


Whatever might be the real merit of Flora Mac- 
Ivor’s , the enthusiasm which it intimated 
was well calculated to make a corresponding im- 
pression upon her lover. The lines were read— 
fead again—then deposited in Waverley’s bosom 
~—then again drawn out, and read line by line. ina 


| 


| 
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low and smothered voice, and with frequent pauser 
which prolonged the mental treat, as an epicure 
protracts, by sipping slowly, the enjoyment of a 
delicious beverage. The entrance of Mrs Cruick- 
shanks, with the sublunary articles of dinner and 
wine, hardly interrupted this pantomime of affec- 
tionate enthusiasm. 

At length the tall ungainly figure and ungracious 
visage of Ebenezer presented themselves. The 
upper part of his form, notwithstanding the season 
required no such defence, was shrouded in a large 
great-coat, belted over his under habiliments, and 
crested with a huge cowl of the same stuff, which, 
when drawn over the head and hat, completely 
overshadowed both, and being buttoned beneath 
the chin, was called a trot-cozy. His hand grasped 
a huge jockey-whip, garnished with brass mount- 
ing. His thin legs tenanted a pair of gambadoes, 
fastened at the sides with rusty clasps. Thus ac- 
coutred, he stalked into the midst of the apartment, 
and announced his errand in brief phrase:-—** Yer 
horses are ready.” 

“ You go with me yourself then, landlord?” 

* T do, as far as Perth; where you may be sup- 
plied with a guide to Embro’, as your occasions 
shall require.” 

Thus saying, he placed under Waverley’s eye 
the bill which he held in his hand; and at the same 
time, self-invited, filled a glass of wine, and drank 
devoutly to a blessing on their journey. Waverley 
stared at the man’s impudence, but, as their con- 
nexion was to be short, aud promised to be conve- 
nient, he made no observation upon it; and, having 
paid his reckoning, expressed his intention to depart 
immediately. He mounted Dermid accordingly, 
and sallied forth from the Golden Candlestick, fol- 
lowed by the puritanical figure we have described, 
after he had, at the expense of some time and dif- 
ficulty, and by the assistance of a “ louping-on- 
stane,” or structure of masonry erected for the 
traveller’s convenience in front of the house, ele- 
vated his person to the back of a long-backed, 
raw-boned, thin-gutted phantom of a broken-down 
blood-horse, on which Waverley’s portmanteau was 
deposited. Our hero, though not in a very gay hu- 
mour, could hardly help laughing at the appearance 
of his new syuire, and at imagining the astonish- 
ment which his person and equipage would have 
excited at Waverley-Honour. ; 

Edward’s tendency to mirth did not escape mine 
host of the Candlestick, who, conscious of the cause, 
infused a double portion of souring into the phari- 
saical leaven of his countenance, and resolved inter- 
nally, that in one way or other the- young Englisher 
should pay dearly for the contempt with which’ he 
seemed to regard him. Callum also stood at the 
noe and enjoyed, with undissembled glee, the ri- 

iculous figure of Mr Cruickshanks, As Waverley 
passed him, he pulled off his hat respectfully, and 
approaching his stirrup, bade him © Tak heed the 
auld Whig deevil played him nae cantrip.” 

Waverley once more thanked, and bade him 
farewell, and then rode briskly onward, not sorry 
to be out of hearing of the shouts of the children, 
as they beheld old Ebenezer rise and sink in his 
stirrups, to avoid the concussions occasioned by a 
hard trot upon a half-paved street. The village of 
—— was soon several miles behind him. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
Shows that the Loss of a Horse’s Shoe may be a 


serious Inconvenience. ! 


THE manner and air of Waverley, but, above 
the glittering contents of his purse, and the 





all 
indifference with which he seemed to regard them, 


somewhat overawed his companion, and deterred 
him from making any attempts to enter upon con- 
versation. His own reflections were, moreover, 
agitated by various surmises, and by plans of self- 
interest, with which these were intimately con- 
nected. The travellers journeyed, therefore, in 
silence, until it was interrupted by the annuncia- 
tion, on the part of the guide, that his “ naig had 
lost a fore-foot shoe, which, doubtless, his honour 
would consider it was his part to replace.” 

This was what lawyers call a fishing question, 
calculated to ascertain how far Waverley was dis- 
posed to submit to petty imposition. “ My part to 
replace your horse’s shoe, you rascal!” said Wa- 
verley, mistaking the purport of the intimation. 

“ Indubitably,” answered Mr Cruickshanks 3; 
“ though there was no preceese clause to that ef- 
fect, it canna be expected that I am to pay for 
the casualties whilk may befall the puir naig while 
in your honour’s service.— Nathless, if your ho- 
nour” 

* Q, you mean I am to pay the farrier; but where 
shall we find one?” 

Rejoiced at discerning there would be no objec- 
tion made on the part of his temporary master, 
Mr Cruickshanks assured him that Cairnvrechan, a 
village which they were abqut to enter, was happy 
in an excellent blacksmith ; “ but as he was a pro- 
fessor. he would drive a nail for no man on the 
Sabbath, or kirk-fast, unless it were in a case of 
absolute necessity, for which he always charged 
sixpence each: shoe.” The most important part of 
this communication, in the opinion of the speaker, 
made a very slight impression on the hearer, who | 
only internally wondered what college this veteri- 





nazy professor belonged to; not aware that the word | 


was used to denote any person who pretended tu 
uncommon sanctity of faith and manner. 

As they entered the village of Cairnvreckan, they | 
speedily distinguished the smith’s house. Leing | 
also a public, it was two stories high, and proudly | 
reared its crest, covered with grey slate, above the 
thatched hovels by which it was surrounded. The 
adjoining smithy betokened none of the Sabbatical 
silence and repose which Ebenezer had augured 
from the sanctigy of his friend. On the contrary, 
hammer clashed and anvil rang, the bellows groan- 
ed, and the whole apparatus of Vulcan appeared to 
be in full activity. Nor was the Jabour of a rural 
and pacific nature. The master smith, benempt, as 
his sign intimated, John Mucklewrath, with two 


assistants, toiled busily in arranging, repairing, and | for yer synods and yer presbyteries, and yer but- 
furbishing old muskets, pistols, and swords, which | tock-mail, and yer stool o’ repentence? Vengeance 
fay scattered around his work-shop in militarv ! on the black face o’t! Mony an honester woman’s 


confusion, The open shed, containing the forge, 


was crowded with persons who came and went ag ! in the country. 
receiving and communicating important news; | \ : 
and a single glance at the aspect of the people who | tering upon a detail of personal experience, inter- 
traversed the street in haste, or stood assembled | payed his matrimonial authority. “Gae hame, and 


in groups, with eyes elevated, and hands uplifted, 
announced that some extraordinary intelligence , 
was agitating the public mind of the municipality , 
































































of Cairnvreckan. “ There is some news,” said 
mine host of the Candlestick, pushing his lantern- 
jawed visage and bare-boned nag rudely forward 
into the crowd—* there is some news; and if it 
please my Creator, I will forthwith obtain speirings 
thereof.” 

Waverley, with better regulated curiosity than 
his attendant’s, dismounted, and gave his horse to 
a boy who stood idling near. It arose, perhaps, 
from the shyness of his character in early youth, 
that he felt dislike at applying to a stranger even 
for casual information, without previously glancing 
at his physiognomy and appearance, hile he 
looked about in order to select the person with 
whom he would most willingly hold communica- 
tion, the buzz around saved him in seme degree the 
trouble of interrogatories. The names of Lochiel, 
Clanronald, Glengarry, and other distinguished 
Highland Chiefs, among whom Vich Ian Vohr wag 
repeatedly mentioned, were as familiar in men’s 
mouths as household words; and from the alarm 
generally expressed, he easily conceived that their 
descent into the Lowlands, at the head of them 
armed tribes, had either already taken place, ox 
was instantly apprehended. 

Ere Waverley could ask particulars, a strong, 
large-boned, hard-featured woman, about forty, 
dressed as if her clothes had been flung on with 
a pitehfork, her cheeks flushed with a scarlet red 
where they were not smutted with soot and lamp- 
black, jostled throvgh the crowd, and, brandishing 
high a child of two years old, which she danced in 
her arms, without regard to its screams of terror, 
sang forth, with all her might, — 

* Charlie is my darling, my darling, my darling, 
Charlie is my darling, 
The young Chevalier!" 

“ [)’ye hear what’s come ower ye now,” conti- 
nued the virago, “ ye whingcing Whig carles? D’ye 
hear wha’s coming to cow yer cracks? 

‘ Little wot ye wha’s coming, 
Little wot ye wha’s coming, 
A’ the wild Macraws are coming.’” 

The Vulcan of Cairnvreckan, who acknowledged 
his Venus in this exulting Bacchante, regarded her 
with a grim and ire-foreboding countenance, while 
some of the senators of the village hastened to in- 
terpose. “ Whisht, gudewife; is this a time, or is 
this a day, to be singing your ranting fule sangs 
in ?—-a time when the wine of wrath is poured out 
without mixture in the cup of indignation, and a 
day when the land should give testimony against 
popery, and prelacy, and quakerism, and indepen- 
dency, and supremacy, and erastianism, and anti- 
nomianism, and a’ the errors of the church?” 

“ And that’s a’? your Whiggery,” re-echoed the |. 
Jacobite heroine; “ that’s a’ your Whiggery, and 
vour presbytery, ye cut-lugged, graning carles! 
What! d’ye think the lads wi’ the kilts will care 


been set upon it than streeks doon beside ony Whig 
I mysell ” 
Here John Mucklewrath, who dreaded her en- 








be d (that I should say sae), and put on the 


sowens for supper.” ; 
* And -on, ye doil’d dotard,” replied his gentle 
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halpmate, her wrath, which had hitherto wandered 
abroad. over the whole assenibly, being at once and 





vidiently impelled into its natural channel, “ ye 
stand - hammering dog-heads for fules that 


will never snap them at a Highlandman, instead of 
earning bread for your family, and shoeing this 
winsome young gentleman’s horse that’s just come 

the north! I’se warrant him nane of your 
whingeing King George folk, but a gallant Gardon, 
at the least o’ Bia.” 

The eyes of the assembly were now turned upon 
Waverley, who took the opportunity to beg the 
#mith to shoe his guide’s horse with all spced, as 
he wished to proceed on his journey ;—for he had 
heard enough to make him scnsible that there would 
be danger in delaying long in this place. The 
amith’s eyes wested on him with a look of displea- 
sure and suapicion, not lessened by the eagerness 
with which his wife enforced Waverley’s mandate. 
“ D’ye hgar what the weol-favoured young gentle- 
man says, ye drunken ne’er-do-good ?” 

“ And what may your name be, six?” quoth 
Mucklewrath. 

“ It is of no consequence to you, my friend, pro- 
vided I pay your labour.” 

“ But it may be of consequence to the state, sir,” 
replied an old farmer, smelling strongly of whisky 
and peat-amoke ; “ and I doubt we maun delay your 
journey till you have seen the Laird.” 

“ You certainly,” said Waverley, hanghtily, “ will 
find it both difficult and dangerous to detain me, 
unless you can produce some proper authority.” 

There was a pause and a whisper among the 
crowd—“ Secretary Murray;” “ Lord Lewis Gor- 
don ;” “ Maybe the Chevalier himsell!”” Such were 
the surmises that passed hurriedly among them, 
and there was obviously an increased disposition 
te resist Waverley’s departure. Je attempted to 
argue mildly with them, but his voluntary alls » Mrs 
Mucklewrath, broke in upon and drowned his ox- 
postulations, taking his part with an abusive vio- 
lence, which was all sct down to Edward’s account 
by those on whom it was bestowed. “ Ye'll stop 
ony gontleman that’s the Prince’s freend?” for she 
too, though with ether feelings, had adopted the 
general opinion respecting Waverley. * 1 daur ye 
to touch him,” spreading abroad her long and mus- 
cular fingers, garnished with claws which a vulture 
might have envied. “ I’}l set my ten cammaud- 
ments in the face o’ the first loon that lays a finger 


“ Gae hame, gudewife,” quoth the farmer afore- 
said; “ it wad better set you to be nursing the gude- 
man’s bairns than to be deaving us here.” 

“ His bairns!” retorted the amazon, regarding 
her husband with a grin of ineffable contempt— 


« Fis bairns ! 
“ ye were dead, gudeman, 
nd a green turf on your head, gudeman. 
Then I would ware my widowhood 
Upon # ranting Highlandman.’ 


This canticle, which excited a suppressed titter 
among the younger part of the audience, totally 
overcame the patience of the taunted man of the 
amril. “ Deil be in me but I'll put this het gad 


down her throat!” eried he, in an ecstasy of wrath, 
snatching a har from the forge ; and be might have 
exeonted his throm, had he not been withheld by a 
part of the mob, while the rest endegvoured to force 


the termagent out of his presenes. 
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Waverley meditated a retreat in the confusion, 
but his horse was nowhere to be seen. At length 
he observed, at some distance, his faithful attend- 
ant, Ebenezer, who, as soon a8 he had perceived 
the turn matters were likely to take, had withdrawn 
both horses from the press, and, mounted on the 
one, and holding the other, answered the loud and 
repeated calls of Waverley for his horse. “ Na, | 
na! if ye are nae fmend to kirk and the king, and 
are detained as siccan a person, ye Maun answer to 
honest men of the country for breach of contract ; 
and I maun keep the naig and the walise for da- 
mage and expense, in respect my horse and mysell 
will lose to-mmorrow’s day’s-wark, besides the after- 
noon preaching.” 

Edward, out of patience, hemmed in and hustled 
by the rabble on every side, and every moment 
expecting personal violence, resolved to try mea- 
sures of intimidation, and at length drew a pocket- 
pistol, threatening, on the one hand, to shoot wham: 
soever dared to stop him, and, on the other, me- 
nacing Ebenezer with a similar doom, if he stirred 
a foot with the horses, The sapient Partridge sayy, 
that one man with a pistol is equal to a hundred 
unarmed, because, though he can shoot but one o2 
the multitude, yet no qne knows but that he him 
self may be that luckless individual. The levy ex 
messe of Cairnvreckan would therefore prabably 
have given way, nor would Ebenezer, whose natural 
paleness had waxed tliree shades more cadaverous, 
have ventured to dispute a mandate so enforced, 
had not the Vulcan of the village, eager to discharge 
upon some more worthy object the fury which his 
helpmate had provoked, and not ill satisfied to 
find such an object in Waverley, rushed at him 
with the red-hot bar of iron, with such determina- 
tion as made the discharge of his pistol an act of 
self-defence. The unfortunate man fell; and while 
Edward, thrilled with a natural horror at the inci- 
dent, neither had presence of mind to unsheathe his 
sword nor to draw his remaining pistol, the popu- 
lace threw themselves upon him, djaarmed him, and 
were about to use him with great vielence, when 
the appearance of a venerable clergyman, the pas- 
tor of the parish, put a curb on their fury. 

This worthy man (none of the Goukthrapples 
or Rentowels) maintained his character with the 
common people, although he preached the practi- 
cal fruits of Christian faith, as well as its abstract 
tenets, and was repected by the higher orders, not- 
withstanding he dechined soothing their speculative 
errors by converting the pulpit of the gospel into a 
school of heathen morality. Perhaps it is owing to 
this mixture of faith and practice, in his doctrine, 
that, although his memory has formed a sort of era 
in the annals of Cairnvreckan, so that the parish- 
ioners, to denote what befell Sixty Years sinoe, sti} 
say it happened “in good Mr Morton’s time,” I 
have never heen able to discover whieh he belanged 
to, the evangelical, or the moderate party jm the 
kirk. Nor do I hold the circumstanee of raueh mo- 
ment, since, in my own remembrance, the one was 


headed by an Erskine, the other by a Robertsen2 


1 The Rev. John Erskine, D. D., an eminent Seottish -di- 
vine, and a must excellent man, headed she Evangelical} 
party in the Church of Scotland at the time when the cele- 

rated Dr Robertson, the historian, was the leader of the 

These two distinguished persens weee 

colleagues in Old Grey Friars’ Chunab, Edinburgh; 

and, however much they differed in chureh politics, pre 

served the most perfect harmonry as private friends, and 
as clergymen serving the sane «ure, 


Moderate party. 
e 
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Mr Morton had been alarmed by the discharge 
of the pistol, and the increasing hubbub around the 
smithy. His first attention, after he had directed 
the bystanders to detain Waverley, but to abstain 
from injuring him, was turned to the body of 
Mucklewrath, over which his wife, in a revulsion 
of feeling, was weeping, howling, and tearmg her 
elf-locks, in a state little short of distraction. On 
raising up the smith, the first discovery was, that 
he was alive; and the next, that he was likely to 
live as long as if he had net sr heard the report of 
a pistol in his life. He had made a narrow escape, 
however; the bullet had grazed his head, and stun- 
ned him for a moment or two, which trance terror 
and confusion of spirit had prolonged somewhat 
longer. He now arose to demand vengeance on the 
person of Waverley, and with difficulty acquiesced 
in the proposal of Mr Morton, that he should be 
carried before the Laird, as a justice of peace, and 
placed at his diagposal. The rest of the assistants 
unanimously agreed to the measure recommended; 
even Mrs Mucklewrath, who had begun to recover 
from her hysteries, whimpered forth, “ She wadna 
say naething against what the minister proposed ; 
he was e’en ower gude for his trade, and she hoped 
to see him wi’ a dainty decent bishop’s gown on 
his back ; a comelier sight than your Geneva cloaks 
and bands, I wis.” 

All controversy being thus laid aside, Waverley, 
escorted by the whole inhabitants of the village 
who were not bed-ridden, was conducted to the 
house of Cairnvreckan, which was about half a mile 
distant. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
An Examination. 


Masor MEtvitue of Cairnvreckan, an elderly 
gentleman, who had spent his youth in the military 
service, received Mr Morton with great kindttess, 
and our hero with civility, which the equivocal cir- 
cumstances wherein Edward was placed rendered 
constro*acd and distant. 

The nature of the smith’s hurt was inquired into, 
and as the actual injury was likely to prove trifling, 
and the circumstances in which it was received 
rendered the infliction, on Edward’s part, a natural 
act of self-defence, the Major conceived he might 
dismiss that matter, on Waverley’s depositing in his 
hands a small sum for the benefit of the wounded 

erson. 

“ J could wigh, sir,” continued the Major, “ that 
my duty terminated here; but it is necessary that 
we should have some further inquiry into tlre cause 
of your journey through the country at this unfor- 
tunate and distracted time.” 

Mr Ebenezer Cruickshanks now stood forth, and 
communicated to the magistrate all he knew or 
suspected, from the reserve-of Waverley, and the 
evasions of Callum Beg. The horse upon which 
Edward rode, he said he knew to belong to Vich 
Ian Vohr, though he dared not tax: Edward’s for- 
mer attendant with the fact, lest he should have his 
house and stables burnt over his head some night 
by that godless gang, the Mac-Ivors. He concluded 
by. exaggerating his own services to kirk and state, 
as having been the means, under God (as he mo- 

destly qualifie] the assertion), of attaching this 
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suspicious and formidable delinquent. He intimated 

hopes of future reward, and of instant reimburse- 

ment for loss of time, and even of character, by 

travelling on the state business on the fast-day. 

To this Major Melville answered, with great com- 
posure, that so far from claiming any merit in this 
affair, Mr Cruickshanks ought to deprecate the im- 
position of a very heavy fine for neglecting to lodge, 
in terms of the recent proclamation, an account 
with the nearest magistrate of any stranger who 
came to his inn; that, as Mx Cruickshanks boasted 
bv much of religion and loyalty, he should not im- 
pute this conduct to disaffection, but only suppose 
that his zeal for kirk and state had been lulled aslee 
by the opportunity of charging a stranger wi 
double horse-hire ; that, however, feeling himself 
incompetent to decide singly upon the conduct of a 
person of such importance, he should reserve it for 
consideration of the ucxt quarter-sessions. Now 
our history for the present saith no mare of him of 
the Candlestick, who wended dolorous and malecon- 
tent back to his own dwelling. 

Major Melville then commanded the villagers to 
return to their homes, excepting two, who officiated 
as constables, and whom he directed to wait below. 
The apartment was thius cleared of every person but 
Mr Morton, whom the Major invited to remain; a 
sort of factor, who acted as clerk; and Waverley 
himself. There ensued a painful and embarrassed 
pause, till Major Melville, looking upon Waverley 
with much compassion, and often consulting a paper 
or memorandum which he held in his hand, request- 
ed to know his name.—“ Edward Waverley.” 

“ 1 thought so; late of the ——— dragoons, and 
nephew of Sir Lverard Waverley of Waverley- 
Honour ?” 

* The same.” 

“ Young gentleman, I am extremely sorry that 
this painful duty has fallen to my lot.” 

“ Duty, Major Melville, renders apvulogies auper- 
fluous.” 

‘‘ True, sir; permit me, therefore, to ask you how 
your time has been disposed of since you obtai 
leave of absence from your regiment, several weeks 
ago, until the present moment !” 

“ My reply,” said Waverley, “ to so general a 
question must be guided by the natyre of the charge 
which rendevs it necessary. I request to know what 
that charge is, and upon what authority I am for- 
cibly detained to reply to it?” 

“ The charge, Mr Waverley, I grieve to say, is 
of a very high nature, and affects your character 
both as a soldier and a subject. In the former oa- 
pacity, you are charged with spreading mutiny and 
rebellion among the men you commanded, and set- 
ting them the example of desertion, by prolonging 
your own absence from'the regiment, contrary to 
the express orders of your commanding-officer. The 
civil crime of which you stand accused is that of high 
treason, and levying war against the king, the high- 
est delinquency of which a subject ean be guilty.” 

“ And by what authority am I detained to reply 
to such heinous calumnies ?” 

“ By one which you must not dispute, nor I dis 
obey.” 

He handed to Waverley a warrant from the Su 
preme Criminal Court of Scotland, in full form, for 
apprehending and securing the person of Edward 
Waverley, Esq., suspected of treasopable practicet 
and other high crimes and misdemeanouts. 
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The astonishment which Waverley expressed at 
this comutiunication was imputed by Major Melville 
#> ‘conscious guilt, while Mr Morton was rather dis- 
posed to construe it into the rise of innocence 
tnjustly suspected. There was something true in 
both conjectures; for although Edward’s mind ac- 
tultted him of the crime with which he was charged, 

# hasty review of his own conduct convinced him 
might have great difficulty in establishing his in- 
mocence to the satisfaction of others. 
' It is a very painful part of this painful busi- 
ness,” said Major Melville after a pause, “ that, un- 
der so grave a charge, I must necessarily request to 
eee such papers as you have on your person.” 

# You shall, sir, without reserve,” said Edward, 
throwing his pocket-book and memorandums upon 
the table; “ there is but one with which 1 could 
wish you would dispense.” 

“ 1 am afraid, Mr Waverley, I can indulge you 
with no reservation.” 

* You shall see it then, sir; and as it can be of 
no service, I beg it may be returned.” 

He took from his bosom the lines he had that 
morning received, and presented them with the en- 
velope. The Major perused.them in silence, and 
directed his clerk to make a copy of them. He 
then wrapped the cépy in the envelope, and placing 
it on the table before him, returned the original to 
Waverley, with an air of melancholy gravity. 

After indulging the prisoner, for such our hero 
must now be considered, with what he thought a 
reasonable time for reflection, Major Melville re 
sumed his examination, premising, that as Mr Wa- 
verley seemed to object to general questions, his 
interrogatories should be as specific as his infurma- 
tion permitted. He then proceeded in his investi- 
gation, dictating, as he went on, the import of the 
questions and answers to the amanuersis, by whom 
it was written down. 

© Did Mr Waverley knowone Humphry Houghton, 
@ non-conimissioned officer in Gardiner’s dragoons?” 

* inly ; he was sergeaut of my troop, and 
on of a tenant of my unclo.” 

* Exactly—and had a considerable share of your 
confidence, and an influence among his comrades 2?” 

« [ had hever occasion to repose confidence in a 
Sle of his description,” answered Waverley. “ 1 

voured Sergeant Houghton as a clever, active 
young fellow, and I believe his fellow-soldicrs re- 
spected him accordingly.” 

“ But you used through this man,” answered 
Major Melville, “to communicate with such of your 
troop a8 were recruited upon Waverley-Honour ?” 

* Certainly ; the poor fellows, finding themselves 
‘in ‘a regiment chiefly composed of Scotch or Irish, 
looked up to me in any of their little distresses, and 
naturally made their countryman, and sergeant, 
their spokesman on such occasions.” 

“ Sergeant ena apr influence,” continued the 
Major, “ extended, then, particularly over those 
soldiers who followed you to the regiment from 
your uncle’s éstate?” 

. maa j— but what is that ¢o the present pur- 


“ To that I am just coming, and I beseech your 


egndid reply. Have you, since leaving the regi- 
stent, held any correspondence, direct or indirect, 
wenidis “this t Houghton ?” 
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ndence with a man of his | thing which could give it the character you affix 
rank and situation }— How, or for what purpose?” | to it.” 











“ That you are to explain ;—but did 
example, send’to him for some books ?’ 

a Fou remind me of a trifling commission,” said 
Waverley, “ which I gave Sergeant Houghton, be- 
cause my servant could not read. I do recoliect I 
bade him, by letter, select some books, of which I 
sent him a list, and send them to me at Tully 
Veolan.” 

“ And of what description were those books ?” 

* They related almost entirely to elegant litera- 
ture; they were designed for a lady’s perusal.” 

“ Were there not, Mr Waverley, treasonable 
tracts and pamphlets among them?” 

“ There were some political treatises, into which 
I hardly looked. They had been sent to me by the 
officiousness of a kind friend, whose heart is more 
to be esteemed than his prudence or political saga- 
city: they seemed to be dull compositions.” 

“ That friend,” continued the persevering in- 
quirer, “ was a Mr Pembroke, a nonjuring clergy- 
man, the author of two treasonable works, of which 
the manuscripts were found among your baggage !” 

“ But of which, 1 give you my honour as a gentle- 
man,” replied Waverley, “I never read six pages.” 

« YT am not your judge, Mr Waverley; your ex- 
amination will be transmitted elsewhere. And now 
to proceed— Do you know a person that passes by 
the name of Wily Will, or Will Ruthven ?” 

“ T never heard of such a name till this moment.” 

“ Did you never, through such a person, or any 
other person, communicate with Sergeant Humphry 
Houghton, instigating him to desert, with as many 
of his comrades as he could seduce to join him, 
and unite with the Highlanders and other rebels 
now in arms under the command of the young 
Pretender ?” 

** | assure you I am not only entirely guiltless o1 
the plot you have laid to my charge, but 1 detest 
it from the very bottom of my soul, nor would 1 
be guilty of such treachery to gain a throne, either 
for myself or any other man alive.” 

*“ Yet when | consider this envelope in the hand 
writing of one of: those misguided gentlemen who 
are now in arms against their country, and the 
verses which it enclused, 1 cannot but find some 
analogy between the enterprise I have mentioned 
and the exploit of Wogan, which the writer seems 
to eapect you should imitate.” 

Waverley was struck with the coincidence, but 
denied that the wishes or expectations of the letter- 
writer were to be regarded as proofs of a charge 
otherwise chimerical. 

“ But, if I am rightly informed, your time was 
spent, during your absence from ¢e regiment, be- 
tween the house of this Highland Chieftain, and 
that of Mr Bradwardine, of Bradwardine, also in 
arms for this unfortunate cause?” 

* IT do not mean to disguise it; but I do deny, 
most resolutely, being privy to any of their designa 
against the Government.” 

* You do not, however, I presume, intend to 
deny, that you attended your host Glennaquoich to 
a rendezvous, where, under a pretence of a general 
hunting match, most of the accomplices of his trea- 
son were assembled to concert measures for taking 
arms ?”” 

“I acknowledge having been at such a meeting,” 
said Waverley ; “but I neither heard nor saw any 


you not, for 
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* From thence you ded,” contmued the 
magistrate, * with Glennaquoich and a part of his 


clan, to join the army of the young Pretender, and 
returned, after having paid your homage to him, 
to discipline and arm the remainder, and unite them 


to his bunds on their way southward ?” 

J never went with Glennaquoich on such an 
errand. I never so much as heard that the person 
whom you mention was in the country.” 

He then detailed the history of his misfortune at 
the hunting match, and added, that on his return 
he found himself suddenly deprived of his commis- 
sion, and did not deny that he then, for the first 
time, observed symptoms which indicated a dispo- 
sition in the Highlanders to take arms; but added, 
that having no inclination to join their cause, and 
no longer any reason for remaining in Scotland, 
he was now on his return to his native country, to 
which he had been summoned by those who had a 
right to direct his motions, as Major Melville would 
perceive from the letters on the table. 

Major Melville accordingly perused the letters 
of Richard Waverley, of Sir Everard, and of Aunt 
Rachel; but the inferences he drew from them werc 
different from what Waverley expected. They held 
the language of discontent with Government, threw | 
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upon his hand, resofutely refused to answer ang 
further questions, since the fair and candid state- 
ment he had already made had only served to fur- 
nish arms against him. 

Without expressing either surprise or displea= 
sure at the change in Waverley’s manner, Ms 
Melville proceeded composedly to put several 
queries to him. “ What does it avail me to answer 
you!” said Edward, sullenly. “ You appear con- 
vinced of my guilt, and wrest every reply I have 
made, to support your own preconceived opinion. 
Enjoy your supposed triumph, then, and torment 
me no further. If I am capable of the cowardice 
and treachery your charge burdens me with, I am 
not worthy to be believed in any reply I can make 
to you. If I am not deserving of your suspicion — 
and God and my own conscience bear evidence with 
me that it is so—then I do not see why I should, 
hy my candour, lend my accusers arms against my 
innocence. There is no reason I should answer a 
word more, and I am determined to abide by this 
resolution.” And again he resumed his posture of 
sullen and determined silence. 

“ Allow ime,” said the magistrate, “to remind 
you vf one reason that may suggest the propriety 
of a candid and open confession. The inexperience 


out no obscure hints of revenge; and that of poor | of youth, Mr Waverley, lays it open to the plans 
Aunt Rachel, which plainly asserted the justice of | of the more designing and artful; and one of your 
the Stuart cause, was held to contain the open avowal — friends at least— 1 mean Mac-Ivor of Glennaquoich 


of what the others only ventured to insinuate. 

« Permit me another question, Mr Waverley,” 
said Major Melville. ‘ Did you not receive repeated 
letters from your commanding-officer, warning you 
and commanding you to return to your post, and ac- 
quainting you with the use made of your name to 
bpread discontent among your soldiers?” 

* I never did, Major Melville. One letter, indeed, 
[ rece'ved from him, containing a civil intimation 
of his wish that I would einploy my Icave of ab- 


sence otherwise than in constant residence at Brad- | 
wardine, as to which, I own, ] thought he was not | 
| 


called on to interfere ; and, finally, I received. on 
the same day on which I observed myself super- | 
seded in the Gazette, a second letter from Colonel 
Gardiner, commanding me to join the regiment, — 
an order which, owing to my absence, already men- | 
tioned and accounted for, I received too late to be 
obeyed. If there were any intermediate letters— | 
and certainly from the Colonel’s high character 1 | 
think it probable that there were—they have never 
reached me.” 

“ I have omitted, Mr Waverley,” continued 
Major Melville, “ to inquire atter a matter of less . 
consequence, but which has nevertheless been pub- | 
licly talked of wp your disadvantage. It is said, | 
that a treasonable toast having been proposed in 
your hearing and presence, you, holding his ma- | 
jesty’s commission, suffered the task of resenting it | 
to devolve upon another gentleman of the company. | 
This, sir, cannot be charged against you in a court | 
of justice ; but if, as I am informed, the officers of | 
your regiment requested an explanation of such a 
rumour, as a gentleman and soldier, I cannot but 
be surprised that you did not afford it to them.” 

This was too much. Beset and pressed on every 
hand by accusations, in which gross falsehoods were 
blended with such circumstances of truth as couid 
not tail to procure them credit,—alone, unfriended, 
and in » strange land, Waverley almost gave up 
his life and honour for lost, and, leaning his head 





—ranks high in the latter class, as, from your ap- 
parent ingenuousness, youth, and unacquaintance 
with the manners of the Highlands, I should be 


| disposed to place you among the former. In such 


a case, a false step, or error like yours, which I 
shall be happy to consider as involuntary, may be 
atoned for, and I would willingly act as intercessor. 
But as you must necessarily be acquainted with 
the strength of the individuals in this country who 
have assumed arms, with their means, and with 
their plans, 1 must expect you will merit this me- 
diation on my part by a frank and candid avowal 
of all that has come to your knowledge upon these 
heads. In which case, I think I can venture te 
promise that a very short personal restraint will be 
the only il consequence that can arise from your 
accession to these unhappy intrigues.” 

Waverley listened with great composure until 
the end of this exhortation, when, springing from 
‘us seat, with an energy he had not yet displayed, 
he replied, “ Major Melville, since that is your 
name, I have hitherto answered your questions 
with candoug, or declined them with temper, be- 
cau.ce their import concerned myself alone ; but as 
jou presume to esteem me mean enough to com- 
mene informer against others, who received me, 
whatever may be their public misconduct, as a guest 
and fitend,—I declare to you that I consider your 
questions as an insult infinitely more offensive than 
your calumnious suspicions; and that, since my 
hard fertune permits me no other mode of resent- 
ing them than by verbal defiance, you should sooner’ 
have iny heart out of my bosom, than a single syl- 
lable of information on subjects which I could only 
become acquainted with in the full confidence of 
unsuspecting hospitality.” 

Mr Morton and the Major looked at each other ; 
and the former, who, in the course of the examie 
nation, had been repeatedly troubled with a sorry 
rheum, had recourse to his snuff-box and his "~~ 
kerchief. 
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“ Mr Waverley,” said the Major, “ my present 
aituation prohibits me alike from giving or re- 
exiving offence, and I will not protract a diseussion 
which approaches to either. I am afraid I must 
sign @ warrant fer detaining you in custody, but 
this house shall for the present be your prison. 
fear | pear eler ger you to aceept a share of our 
supper {—(Edward shook his head)—but I will 
order refreshments in your apartment.” 

Our hero bowed and withdrew, under guard of 
the officers of justice, to a small but handsome room, 
whexe, declining all offers of food or wine, he flung 
himeelf en the bed, and, stupified by the harassing 
events and mental fatigue of this miserable day, he 
gunk into a deep and heavy slumber. This was 
more than he himself could have expected ; but it 
&s montioned of the North-American Indians, when 
at the stake of torture, that on the least intermis- 
ion of agony, they will sleep until the fire is ap- 
plied to awaken them. 





. CHAPTER XXXII. 
A Conference, and the Consequence. 


Mason MeEnvinie had detained Mr Morton dur- 
ing his examination of Waverley, both because he 
thought he might derive assistance from his prac- 
tical good sense and approved loyalty, and also 
because it was agreeable to have a witness of un- 
én ed candour and veracity to proceedings 
which touched .the honour and safety of a young 
Englishman of high rank and family, and the ex- 
pectant heir of a large fortune. Every step he knew 
would be rigorously canvassed, and it was his busi- 
mess to place the justice and integrity of his own 
conduct beyond the limits of question. 

When Waverley retired, the laird and clergy- 
man of Cairnvreckan sat down in silence to their 
evening meal, While the servants were in attend- 
ance, neitldr chose to say any thing on the circum- 
stances which occupied their minds, and neither felt 
it easy to speak upon any other. The youth and 
apparent frankness of Waverley stood in strong 
contrast to the shades of suspicion which darkened 
around him, and he had a sort of naiveté and open- 
mess of demeanour, that seemed to belong to one 
unhackneyed in the ways of intrigue, and which 
pleaded highly in his favour. 

Each mused over the particulars of the exami- 
nation, and each viewed it through the medium of 
hhis own feelings. Both were men of ready and acute 
talent,.and both were equally competent to combine 
various parts of evidence, and to deduce from them 
fhe necessary conclusions. But the wide difference 
of their habits and education often occasioned a 


t diserepancy in their respective deductions 
a admitted premises. 

Major Melville had been versed in camps and 
-eities ; he was vigilant by profession, and cautious 
from experience; had met with much evil in the 
world, and therefore, though himself an upright 
magistrate and an honourable man, his opinions of 
others were always strict, and sometimes unjustly 
severe. Mr Morton, on the contrary, had passed 
‘feom. the literary pursaits of a college, where he 
‘wea beloved by his companions, and respected by 
his tenchere, to the ease and simplicity of his pre- 
scent charge, Ni opportunities of witnessing 
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evil were few, and never.dwelt.upon but in onder to 
encourage tance and +; and where 
the love and respect of his parishioners repaid his 
affectionate zea) in their behalf, by peicetr pardon Sha 
disguise from him what they knew would give thi 
the most acute pain, namely, their’ own oceasional 
transgressions of the duties which it was the business 
of his life to recommend. Thus it was a commer. 
saying in the neighbourhood (though both were po- 
pulax characters), that the laird knew only the ill 
in the parish, and the minister only the good. 

A love of letters, though kept in subordination 
to his clerical studies and duties, aleo distinguished 
the pastor of Cairnvreckan, and had tinged his 
mind in earlier days with a slight ener, ig ro- 
mance, which no after incidents of real life had 
entirely dissipated. The early loss of an amiable 
young woman, whom he had married for love, and 
who was quickly followed to the grave by an only 
child, had also served, even after the lapse of many 
years, to soften a disposition naturally mild and 
contemplative. His feelings on the present oeca- 
sion were therefore likely to differ from» those of 
the severe disciplinarian. strict magistrate, and dis- 
trustful man of the world. 

When the servants had withdrawn, the silence 
of both parties continued, until Major Melville, fill- 
ing his glass, and pushing the bottle to Mr Morton, 
commenced. 

“A distressing affair this, Mr Morton. I fear 
this youngster has brought himself within the com. 
pass of a halter.” , 

“ God forbid !” answered the clergyman. 

“ Marry, and amen,” said the temporal magis- 
trate; “ but I think even your merciful logic will 
hardly deny the conclusion.” 

“ Surely, Major,” answered the cler eae | 
should hope it might be averted, for aught we have 
heard to night?” 

“Indeed!” replied Melville. “ But, my good 
parson, you are one of those who would communi- 
cate to every criminal the benefit of clergy.” 

“ Unquestionably I would: Mercy and long-suf- 
fering are the grounds of the doctrine I am called 
to teach.” 

“ True, religiously speaking ; but mercy to a cri- 
minal may be gross injustice to the community. I 
don’t. speak of this young fellow in particular, who 
I heartily wish may be able to clear himself, for I 
like both his modesty and his spirit. But 1 fear he 
has rushed upon his fate.” 

“ And why? Hundreds of misguided gentlemen 
are now in arms against the Government, many, 
doubtless, upon principles which education and 
early prejudice have gilded withthe names of pa- 
triotism and heroism ;—Justice, when she selects 
her victims from such a multitude (for surely all 
will not be destroyed), must regard the moral mo- 
tive. He whom ambition, or hope of personal ad- 
vantage, has led to disturb the peace of a well- 
ordered government, let him fall a victim to the 
laws ; but surely youth, misled by the wild visions 
aia and imaginary loyalty, may plead for 
pardon.” 

“If visionary chivalry and imaginary loyalty 
come within the predicament of high treason,” re- 
| sap aay magistrate, “I know no court in Chris- 

dom, my ear Mr Morton, where they can sue 


out their Habeas us, 
« But I cannot see that this youth’s guilt ts af 
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dh -exteiiisheil to my extisfaction,” said the clengy- 


wan. 
ad yeur good -matare blinds your good 
wemne,” seplietl Melville. “ Obsarve Soap 
This young nean, descended of a family of here- 
: his‘uncle the leader of the Tory 
interest in the of » his father a dis- 
and discontented courtier, his tutor a non- 
jurer, aud the author of two treasonable volumes 
—~this youth, I any, enters into Gardiner’s dragoons, 
inging with him a body of young fellows from 
his uncle's estate, who have not stickled at avow- 
ing, im their way, the high-church principles they 
learnedat Waverley-Honour, in their disputes with 
their comrades. To these young men Waverley is 
attentive ; they are supplied with money 
d a soldier’s wants, and inconsistent with his 
discipline ; and are under the management of a 
favourite sergeant, through whom they hold an un- 
usually elese communication with their captain, and 
affect“to consider themselves as independent of the 
other officers, and superior to their comrades.” 
© All this, my dear Major, is the natural conse- 
quence of their attachment to their young landlord, 
and of their finding themeelves in a regiment le- 
vied chiefly im the north of Ireland and the west of 
Seotland, and of course among comrades disposed 
to 1 with them, both as ‘Englishmen, and as 
members of the Church of England.” 
* Well said, parson!” replied the magistrate. — 
* I would some of your synod heard you— But let 
me goon. This young man obtains lIcave of ab- 
gence, goes to Tully-Veolan—the principles of the 
Baron of Bradwardine are pretty well known, not 
to mention that this lad’s uncle brought him off in 
the year fifteen ; he engages there in a brawl, in 
which he is said to have disgraced the commission 
the bore; Colonel Gardiner writes to him, first mild- 
by, then more sharply —1I think you will not doubt 
his having done so, since he says so; the mess in- 
vite him to explain the quarrel in which he is said 
to have bean involved; he neither replies to his 
eommander nor his comrades. In the meanwhile, 
lis soldiers become mutinous and disorderly, and at 
length, when the rumour of this unhappy rebcllion 
beeomes gencral, his favourite Sergeant Houghton, 
and another fellow, are detected in correspondence 
with a French emiseary, accredited, as he says, by 
Captain Waverley, who urges him, according to the 
men’s ‘confession, to desert with the troop and join 
their captain, who was with Prince Charles. In the 
meanwhile this trusty captain is, by his own admis- 
sion, residing at Glennaquoich with the most active, 
subtle, aiid deapepat Jacobite in Scotland; he goes 
‘with Bim at least as far as their famous hunting 
wendezvous, and I fear a little farther. Meanwhile 
two other summonses are sent him; one warning 
him of the disturbances in his troop, another per- 
‘emptorily ordering him to repair to the regiment, 
which, indeed, common sense might nave dictated, 
when he observed rebellion thickening all reund 
him. He returns an absolute refusal, and throws 
“halo bed bona f aM 
already deprived of it,” said Mr 
u y cep 


“ But he regrets,” replied Melville, “ that the 
measure had anticipated his resignation. His bag- 
gage 16 seized at his quarters, and at Tully-Veolan, 
ad is fornd to contain a stock of pestilent jacobi- 
‘fieal pamphlets, enougl: to poison a whole country, 





oy 
besides the unprinted Jucubrations of his wurthy 
friend and tuter Mr Pembroke.” 


“ He says he never read them,” answered the 
minister. 

“ In an ordinary case I should believe him,” re- 
plied the magistrate, “ for they are as stupid and 
pedantic in composition, as mischievous in their 
tenets. But can you suppose any thing but value for 
the principles they maintain, would mduce a yauug 
man of his age to lug such trash about with him ! 
Then, when news arrive of the approach of the re- 
bols, he sets out in a sort of disguise, refusing to tell 
his name; and, if yon old fanatio tell truth, attended 
by a very suspicious character, and mounted on a 
horse known to have belonged to GlennaquoicH, and 
bearing on his person letters from his family ex 
pressing high rancour against the house of Bruns- 
wick, and a copy of verses in praise of one Wogan, 
who abjured the service of the Parliament to join 
the Highland insurgents, when in arms to restore 
the house of Stuart, with a body of English ca- 
valry—the very counterpart of his own plot—and 
summed up with a ‘Go thou and do likewise,’ from 
that loyal subject, and most safe and peaceable cha- 
racter, Fergus Mac-lvor of Glennaquoich, Vich Ian 
Vohr, and so forth, And, lastly,” continued Major 
Melville, warming in the detail of his arguments, 
“ where do we find this second edition of Cavalier 
Wogan? Why, truly, in the very track most pro- 
per for execution of his design, and pisto ing the 
first of the king’s subjects who ventures to yur.ouvn 
his intentions.” 

Mr Morton prudently abstained from argument, 
which he perceived would only harden the magis- 
trate in his opinion, and merely asked how he in- 
tended to dispose of the prisoner ? 

“ It is a question of some difficulty, considering 
the state of the country,” said Major Melville. 

* Could you not detain him (being such a gen- 
tleman-like young erat here in your own house, 
out of harm’s way, till this storm blow over?” 

“© My good friend,” said Major Melville, “ neither 
your house nor mine will be long out of harm's way, 
even were it legal to confine him here. I have just 
learned that the commander-in-chief, who marched 
into the Highlands to seek out and disperse the 
insurgents, has declined giving them battle at Cor- 
rycrick, and marched on northward with all the 
disposable force of Government to Inverness, J¢lin- 
o'-Groat’s House, or the devil, for what 1 know, 
leaving the road to the Low Country open and un- 
dcfended to the Highland army.” 

“ Good God!” said the clergyman. Is the man 
& coward, a traitor, or an idiot ?” 

“ None of the three, I believe,” answered Mel- 
ville. ‘ Sir John has the common-place courage 
of a common soldier, is honest enough, does whiat 
he is commanded, and understands what is told | 
him, but is as fit to act for himself in circumstances 
of importance, as I, my dear parson, to occupy your 

rnulpit.”” 

: This important public intelligence natarally di- 
verted the discourse from Waverley for some time; 
at length, however, the subject was resumed. 

“ I believe,” said Major Melville, “ that I must 
give this young man in ¢ to some of the 

ed parties of armed volunteers, who were 
lately sent out to overawe the disaffected districts. 
They are now recalled towards Stirling, and a mall 
body cumes this way to-morrow or next day, coms § 
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manded by the westland man-—what’s his name? 
— You saw him, and said he was the very model 
of one of Cromwell’s military saints.” 

“ Gibfillan, the Cameronian,” answered Mr Mor- 
ton. “IJ wish the young gentleman may be safe 
with him, Strange things are done in the heat and 
hurry of minds in so agitating a crisis, and I fear 
Gilfillan is of a sect which has suffered persecution 
without learning mercy.” 

“ He has only to lodge Mr Waverley in Stirling 
Castle,” said the Major: “I will give strict in- 
junctions to treat him well. I really cannot devise 
any better mode for securing him, and I fancy you 
would hardly advise me to encounter the responsi- 
bility of setting him at liberty.” 

But you will have no objection to my seeing 
him to-morrow in private?” said the minister. 

«¢ None, certainly; your loyalty and character are 
my warrant. But with what view do you make the 
request ?” 

“ Simply,” replied Mr Morton, “ to make the 
experiment whether he may not be brought to 
communicate to me some circumstances which may 
hereafter be useful to alleviate, if not to exculpate 
his conduct.” 

The friends now parted and retired to rest, each 
filled with the most anxious reflections on the state 
of the country. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
A Confident. 


WavERLeEy awoke in the morning, from troubled 
dreams and unrefreshing slumbers, to a full con- 
sciousness of the horrors of his situation. {low it 
might terminate he knew not. He might be de- 
livered up to military law, which, in the midst 
of civil war, was not likely to be scrupulous in the 
choice of its victims, or the quality of the evidence. 
Nor did he feel much more comfortable at the 
thoughts of a trial before a Scottish court of jus- 
tice, where he knew the laws and forms differed in 
many respects from those of England, and had been 
taught to believe, however erroneously, that th. li- 
berty and rights of the subject were Jess carefully 
protected. <A sentiment of bitterness rose in his 
mind against the Government, which he considered 
as the cause of his embarrassment and peril, and he 
cursed internally his scrupulous rejection of Mac- 
Ivor’s invitation to accompany him to the field. 

“ Why did not I,” he said to himself, “ like other 
men of honour, take the earliest opportunity to wel- 
come to Britain the descendant of her ancient kings, 
and lineal heir of her throne? Why did not I 

* Unthread the rude eye of rebellion, 
And welcome home again discarded faith, 
Seek out Prince Charles, and fall before his feet?’ 
All that has been recorded of excellence and worth 
in the house of Waverley has been founded upon 
their loyal faith to the house of Stuart. From the 
interpretation which this Scotch magistrate has put 
upon the letters of my uncle and father, it is plain 
that I ought to have understood them as marshal- 
ling me to the course of my ancestors; and it has 
been my groes dulness, joined to the obscurity of 
expression which they a for the sake of se- 
, that bas confounded my judgment. Had I 
yielded to the first gencrous impulse of indignation, 
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when I learned that my honour was practised upon 
how differont had been my present situation’ I 
had then been free and in arms, fighting, like my 
forefathers, for love, for loyalty, and for fame. And 
now I am here, netted and in the toils, at the dig- 
; posal of a suspicious, stern, and cold-hearted man, 
! perhaps to be turned over to the solitude of a dun- 
geon, or the infamy of a public execution. O Fer- 
gus! how true has your prophecy proved; and how 
speedy, how very speedy, has been its accompish- 
ment !” 

While Edward was ruminating on these pain- 
ful subjects of contemplation, and very naturally, 
though not quite so justly, bestowing upon the 
reigning dynasty that blame which was due to 
chance, or, in part at least, to his own unreflect- 
ing conduct, Mr Morton availed himself of Major 
Melville’s permission to pay him an early visit. 

Waverley’s first impulse was to intimate a desire 
that he might not be disturbed with questions or 
conversation ; but he suppressed it upon observing 
the benevolent and reverend appearance of the 
clergyman who had rescued him from the imme- 
diate violence of the villagers. 

“ T believe, sir,” said the unfortunate young man, 
“that in any other circumstances I should have had 
as much gratitude to express to you as the safety 
of my life may be worth; but such is the present 
tumult of my mind, and such is my anticipation of 
what I am yet likely to endure, that I can hardly 
offer you thanks for your interposition.” 

Mr Morton replied, “ that, far from making any 
claim upon his good opinion, his only wish and the 
sole purpose of his visit was to find out the means 
of deserving it. My excellent friend, Major Mel- 
ville,” he continued, “ has feelings and duties as a 
soldier and pubhe functionary, by which I am not 
fettered ; nor can I always coincide in opinions 
which he forms, perhaps with too little allowance 
for the imperfections of human nature.” He paused, 
and then proceeded: “ I do not intrude myself on 
your confidence, Mr Waverley, for the purpose of 
learning any circumstances, the knowledge of which 
can be prejudicial either to yourself or to others; 
but I own my earnest wish is, that you would in- 
trust me with any particulars which could lead to 
your exculpation. 1 can solemnly assure you they 
will be deposited with a faithful, and, to the extent 
of his limited powers, a zealous agent.” 

“ You are, sir, I presume, a Presbyterian cler- 
gyman ?”—Myr Morton bowed—“ Were I to be 
guided by the prepossessions of education, I might 
distrust your friendly professions in my case; but I 
have observed that similar prejudices are nourished 
in this country against your professional brethren 
of the Episcopal persuasion, and I am willing to 
believe them equally unfounded in both cases.” 

“ Evil to him that thinks otherwise,” said Mr 
Morton ; “ or who holds church government and 
ceremonies as the exclusive gage of Christian faith 
or moral virtue.” 

“ But,” continued Waverley, “I cannot perceive 
why I should trouble you with a detail of partion- 
lars, out of which, after revolving them as carefully 
as possible in my recollection, I find myself unable 
to explain much of what is charged against me. I 
know, indeed, that I am innocent, but I hardly see 
how I can hope to prove myself so.” 

“ It is for that very reason, Mr Waverley,” said 
the clergyman. “ that 1 venture to solicit your. 
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sonfidence. My knowledge = individuals in this 
country is aha n and can upon occasion 
ne extended. Your emia will, I fear, preclude 
‘our taking those active steps for recovering intel- 
Loess, or ing im » which I would will- 
ingly undertake in your behalf; and if you are not 
benefited by my exertions, at least they cannot be 
prejudicial to you.” 
averley, after a few minutes’ reflection, was 
convinced that his reposing confidence in Mr Mor- 
ton, so far as he himself was concerned, could hurt 
neither Mr Bradwardine nor Fergus Mac-Ivor, 
both of whom had openly assumed arms against 
the Government, and that it might possibly, if the 
professions of his new friend corresponded in sin- 
cerity with the earnestness of his expression, be of 
Bome service to himself. He therefore ran briefly 
over most of the events with which the reader is 
already acquainted, suppressing his attachment to 
Flora, and indeed neither mentioning her nor Rose 
Bradwardine in the course of his narrative. 

Mr Morton seemed particularly struck with the 
account of Waverley’s visit to Donald Bean Lean. 
* T am glad,” he said, “ you did not mention this 
circumstance to the Major. It is capable of great 
misconstruction on the part of those who do not 
consider the power of curiosity and the influence 
of romance as motives of youthful conduct. When 
I was a young man like you, Mr Waverley, any 
such hair-brained expedition (I beg your pardon 
for the expression) would have had inexpressible 
charms for me. But there are men in the world 
who will not believe that danger and fatigue are 
often incurred without any very adequate cause, 
and therefore who are sometimes led to assign mo- 
tives of action entirely foreign to the truth. This 
man Bean Lean is renowned through the country 
as 2 sort of Robin Hood, and the stories which are 
told of his address and enterprise are the common 
tales of the winter fire-side. He certainly possesses 
talents beyond the rude sphere in which he moves; 
and, being neither destitute of ambition nor encum- 
bered with scruples, he will probably attempt, by 
every means, to distinguish himself during the pe- 
riod of these unhappy commotions.” Mr Morton 
then made a careful memorandum of the various 
nal pel of Waverley’s interview with Donald 

ean Lean, and the other circumstances which he 
had communicated. 

The interest which this good man seemed to take 
in his misfurtunes—above all, the full confidence 
he appeared to repose in his wi vcence, had the 
natural effect of softening Edward’s heart, whom 
the coldness of Major Melville had taught to believe 
that the, world was leagued to oppress him. He 
shook Mr Morton warmly by the hand, and assuring 
him that his kindness and sympathy had relieved 
his mind of a heavy load, told him, that whatever 
might be his own fate, he belonged to a family who 

both gratitude and the power of displaying it. 

The earnestness of his thanks called drops to the 
eyes of the worthy cle ; who was doubly in- 
terested in the cause for which he had volunteered 
his services, by observing the genuine and undic- 
“tabled feelings of his young friend. 

Edward now inquired if Mr Morton knew what 
was to be his destination. 

ws g Castle,” replied his friend; “ and so 
fax I am w 
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more doubtful ef your treatment upon the road; 
Major Melville is involuntarily obliged to intrust 
the custody rae ord person to another.” 
~ I am glad of it,” answered Waverley. _ 
detest that cold-blooded calculating Scotch magis- 
trate. I hope he and I shall never meet more: he 
had neither sympathy with my innocence nor with 
my wretchedness; and the petrifying accuracy with 
which he attended to every form of civility, while 
he tortured me by his questions, his suspicions, and 
his inferences, was as tormenting as the racks of 
the Inquisition. Do not vindicate him, my dear 
sir, for that I cannot bear with patience; tell me 
rather who is to have the charge of so important a 
state prisoner as I am.” 
“ I believe a person called Gilfillan, one of the 
sect who are termed Cameronians.” 
“ I never heard of them before.” 
“ They claim,” said the clergyman, “ to represent 
the more strict and severe Presbyterians, who, in 
Charles Second’s and James Second’s days, refused 
to profit by the Toleration, or Indulgence, as it 
was called, which was extended to others of that 
religion. They held conventicles in the open fields, 
and being treated with great violence and cruelty 
by the Scottish government, more than once took 
| arms during those reigns. They take their name 
| from their leader, Richard Caineron.” 
“TI recollect,” said Waverley ;—® but did not 
the triumph of Presbytery at the Revolution extin. 
guish that sect ?” 
| «“ By no means,” replied Morton; “ that great 
| event fell vet far short of what they proposed, which 

was nothing less than the complete establishment 
| of the Presbyterian Church, upon the grounds of 
the old Solemn League and Covenant. Indeed, | 
‘believe they scarce knew what they wanted; but be- 
ing a numerous body of men, and not unacquainted 
with the use of arms, they kept themselves together 
as a separate party in the state, and at the time 
of the Union had nearly formed a most unnatural 
league with their old enemies, the Jacobites, to op- 
pose that important national measure. Since that 
time their numbers have gradually diminished; but 
a good many are still to be found in the western 
counties, and several, with a better temper than in 
1707, have now taken arms for Government. This 
person, whom they call Gifted Gilfillan, has been 
long a leader among them, and now heads a small 
party, which will pass here to-day, or to-morrow, 
on their march towards Stirling, under whose es- 
cort Major Melville proposes you shall travel. ! 
would willingly speak to Gilfilian in your behalf. 
but, having deeply imbibed all the prejudices of 
his sect, and being of the same fierce disposition, he 
would pay little regard to the remonstrances of an 
Erastian divine, as lhe would politely term me.— 
, And now, farewell, my young friend; for the pre- 

sent, 1 must not weary out the Major’s indulgence 
' that I may obtain his: permission to visit you again 
, in the course of the day.” 








CHAPTER XXXIV. * 
Things mend a lithe. 
Asout noon, Mr Morton returned, and brought 


| 
| 
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on dianas 


ell Byrom for your sake, for the gover- | an invitation from Major Melville that Mr Waver 
honour and humanity. But I am | ley would honour kim with his company 
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the affair which de- 
tained him at Cairnvreckan, from which he should 
heartily rejoice to see Mr Waverley completely ex- 
trieated. truth. was, that Mr Moywton’s fawour- 
able report and apimion had somewhat staggered 
the paeconceptions of the old soldier concerning 


ea the mutiny in the 
Tegiment; in the unfortunate state of the coun- 


try, the mere suspicion of disafféction, or an incli- 
nation to join the insurgent Jacobites, might infer 


¢riminality indeed, but certainly not dishonour. 
Besides, a on whom the Major trusted had re- 


ported to him (though, as it proved, inaccurately) 
& CO tation of the agitating news of the prece- 
ding evening. According to this second edition of 
the intelligence, the Highlanders had withdrawn 
from the Lowland frontier with the purpose of fol- 
lowing the army in their march to Inverness. The 
Major was at a loss, indeed, to reeoncile his infor- 
mation with the well-known abilities of some of the 
gentlemen in the Highland army, yet it was the 
course which was likely to be most agreeable to 
others. He remembered the same policy had de- 
tained them in the north in the year 1715, and he 
anticipated a similar termination to the insurrection 
as upon that occasion. 

This news put him in such good-humour, that he 
readily acquiesced in Mr Morton’s proposal to pay 
some hospitable attention to his unfortunate guest, 
and voluntarily added, he hoped the whole affair 
would prove a youthful escapade, which might be 
easily atoned hy a short confinement. The kind 
mediator had some trouble to prevail on his young 
friend to accept the invitation. He dared not urge 
to him the real motive, which was a good-natured 
wish to secure a favourable report of Waverley’s 
case from Major Melville to Governor Blakeney. 
He remarked, from the flashes of our hero’s spirit, 
that touching upon this topic would be sure to de- 
feat his purpose. He therefore pleaded, that the 
invitation d the Major’s disbelief of any part 
of the accusation which was inconsistent with Wa- 
verley’s conduet as a soldier and man of honour, 
and that to decline his courtesy might be inter- 

into, a conseiousness that it was unmerited. 

short, he so far satisfied Edward that the manly 

and proper course was to meet the Major on easy 

terms, that, suppressing his strong dislike again to 

encounter his cold and punctilious civility, Waver- 
ley agreed to be guided by his new friend. 

The meeting, at first, was stiff and formal enough. 
But Edward, having accepted the invitation, and 
his mind being really soothed and relieved by the 
kindness of Morton, held himself bound to behave 
with ease, though he could not affect cordiality. 
The Major was somewhat of a bon vivant, and his 
wine was excellent. He told his old campaign 
stories, and. displayed much knowledge of men and 
manners. Mr Morton had an internal fund of 
placid and quiet gaiety, which seldom failed to 
enliven any small party in which he found himself 
i pleasantly seated. Waverley, whose life was a 

am, gave ready way to the predominating im- 
puse, and became the most lively of the party. He 
at all times remarkable natural powers of con- 
versation, though easily silenced by discouragement. 
On the present occasion, he piqued himself upon 
leaving on the minds of his eompanions a favour- 
able impression of one who, under such disastrous 
eirournstances, could sustain hia misfortunes with 
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ease and gaicty. His spits, though not ungisla 
ing, were abundantly elastic, and soon seoanded 
his efforts. The trio wene engaged in. very, lively 
discourse, apparently delighted with ench othee, 
and the kind host was pressing a. third bottle of 
Burgundy, when the sound of a drum was heard at 
some distance. The Major, who, in the glee of ax 
old soldier, had forget the duties of a magistrate, 
cursed, with a muttered military oath, the cirenm- 
stances which recalled him to his official functions. 
He rose and went towards the window, which com- 
manded a very near view of the high-road, and he 
was followed by his guests. 

The drum advanced, beating no measured maz- 
tial tune, but a kind of rub-a-dub-dub, like that 
with which the fire-drum startles the slumbering 
artisans of a Scotch burgh. It is the object of this 
history to de justice to all men; I must therefore 
record, in justice to the drummer, that he protested 
he could beat any known march or point of war 
lLnown in the British army, and had epee; 
commenced with “ Dumbarton’s Drums,” when he 
was silenced by Gifted Gilfillan, the commander of 
the party, who refused to permit his followers to 
move to this profane, and even, as he said, perse- 
cutive tune, and commanded the drummer to heat 
the 119th Psalm. As this was beyond the capacity 
of the drubber of sheepskin, he was fain to have 
recourse to the inoffensive row-do-dow, as a harm- 
less substitute for the sacred musie which his instru- 
ment or skill were unable toachieve. This may be 
held a trifling anecdote, but the drummer in ques- 
tion was no less than town-drummer of Anderton. 
I remember his successor in office a member of that 
enlightened body, the British Convention: Be his 
memory, therefore, treated with due respect, 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
A Volunteer Siaty Yeurs since. 


On hearing the unwelcome sound, of the drum, 
Major Melville hastily opened a sashed door, and 
tepped out upon a sort of terrace which divided 
his house from the high-road from which the mar- 
tial music proceeded. Waverley and his new friend 
followed him, though probably he would have dis- 
pensed with their attendance. They soon reoog- 
nised in solemn march, first, the performer upon 
the drum ; secondly, a large flag of four compart- 
ments, on which were inscribed the words, Cove- 
NANT, Kirk, Kine, Kincpons. The person who 
was honoured with. this charge was followed. by the 
commander of the party, a thin, déifk, rigid-leoking 
man, about sixty years old. The spiritual pri 
which in mine Host of the Candlestick m: in | 
a sort of supercilious hypocrisy, was, in this man’s 
face, elevated and yet darkened by genuine and 
undoubting fanaticism. It was impossible to ber 
hold him without imagination placing him in seme 
strange crisis, where religious zeal was the ruli 
principle. <A martyr at the stake, a soldier im. the 
field, a lonely and banished wanderer consoled by 
the intensity and supposed purity of his faith um- 
der every earthly privation; perhaps a ting 
inquisitor, as terrific in power as eayielding in Ade 
versity; any of these seemed congenial chansctera 
to this personage. With these high traits of energy 
theré was something in the affected precision, and 





solemnity of his deportmens and discourse, that 
bordered upon the ludicrous; so that, according to 
the mood of ate mpaac mind, and the light un- 
der which Mr presented himself, one might 
have admired, or laughed at him. His dress 
was that of a west-country peasant, of better ma- 
terials indeed than that of the lower rank, but in 
no respect affecting either the mode of the age, or 
of the Scottish gentry at any period. His arms 
were a broadsword and pistols, which, from the 
antiquity of their appearance, might have seen the 
rout of Pentland, or Bothwell Brigg. 

As he came up a few steps to meet Major Mel- 
ville, and touched solemnly, but slightly, his huge 
and overbrimmed blue bonnet, in answer to the 
Major, who had courteously raised a small tri- 
angular gold-laced hat, Waverley was irresistibly 
im with the idea that he beheld a leider of 
the Roundheads of yore in conference with one of 
Marlborough’s captains. 

The group of about thirty armed men who fol- 
lowed: this gifted commander, was of a motley de- 
scription. They were in ordinary Lowland dresses, 
of different colours, which, contrasted with the arms 
they bore, gave them an irregular and mobbish 
appearance; 80 much is the eye accustomed to cou- 
nect uniformity of dress with the military charac- 
ter. In front were a few who apparently partook 
of their leader’s enthusiasm ; men obviously to be 
feared in a combat where their natural courage was 
exalted by religious zeal. Others puffed and strut- 
ted, filled with the importance of carrying arms, 
and all the novelty of their situation, while the 
rest, apparently fatigued with their march, dragged 
their limbs listlessly along, or straggled from their 
companions to procure such refreshments as the 
neighbouring cottages and ale-houses afforded. — 
Six grenadiers of Ligonier’s, thought the Major to 
himself, as his mind reverted to his own mili 
experience, would have sent all these fellows to the 
right about. 

Greeting, however, Mr Gilfillan civilly, he re- 
a to know if he had received the letter he 

ad sent to him upon his march, and could under- 
take the charge of the state prisoner whom he there 
mentioned, as far as Stirling Castle. “ Yea,” was 
the concise reply of the Cameronian leader, in a 
voice which seemed to issue from the very pene- 
tralia of his person. 

* But your escort, Mr. Gilfillan, is not so strong 
as I expected,” said Major Melville. 

“Some of the people,” replied Gilfillan, “ hun- 
gered and were athirst by the way, and tarried un- 
til their poor sqggls were refreshed with the word.” 

“1 am sorry, sir,” replied the Major, “ you did 
net trust to your refreshing your men at Cairn- 
vreckan ; whatever my house contains is at the com- 
mand of persons employed iu the service.” 

“It was not of creature-comforts I spake,” an- 
stvered the Covenanter, regarding Major Melville 
with something like a smile of contempt ; “ how- 
beit, I thank you; but the people remained waiting 
upon the precious Mr Jabesh Rentowel, for the 
out-pouring of'the afternoon exhortation.” 

« have you, sir,’”” said the Major, “ when the 

are about sides panes ears thro 
abuntry, actually a t oO UY COMmmMAan 
st a field-preaching ?” ined 

Gilfillan again emiled.scornfully as he made this 
fadirect answer,—* Even thus are the children of 
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thie world wiser in their generation i 
dren of light 1” fi pease 

“ However, sir,” said the Major, “as you are 
to take charge of this pantlataad to Stirling, and 
deliver him, with these papers, into the hands of 
Governor Blakeney, I beseech you to observe some 
rules of military diseipline upon your mareh, For 
example, I would advise you to keep your men 
more closely together, and that:each, in his march, 
should cover his file-leader, instead of straggling 
like geese upon a common; and, for fear of rine, 
I further recommend to you to form a s ads 
vance-party of your best men, with a single vidette 
in front of the whole march, so that when you 
approach a village or a wood ”—(Here the Major 
interrupted himself )—‘ But as I don’t observe 
you listen to me, Mr Gilfillan, 1 suppose I need not 
give myself the trouble to say mora upon the sub- 
ject. You are a better judge, unquestionably, than 
I ain, of the measures to be pursued ; but one thing 
I would have you well aware of, that you are to 
treat this gentleman, your prisoner, with no rigour 
nor incivility, and are to subject him to no other 
restraint than is necessary for his security.” 

“ TI have looked into my commission,” said Mr 
Gilfillan, .“ subscribed by a worthy and professi 
nobleman, William, Earl of Glencairn; nor do 
find it therein set down that I am to reecive any 
charges or commands anent my doings from Major 
Wilham Melville of Cairnvreckan.” 

Major Melville reddened even to the well-pow- 
dered ears which appeared benenth his neat mili- 
tary side-curls, the more so, as he observed Mr 
Morton smile at the same moment. “ Mr Gilfillan,” 
he answered, with some asperity, “ I beg ten thour 
sand pardons for interfering with a person of your 
importance. I thought, however, that as you have 
been bred a grazier, if I mistake not, there might 
be occasion to remind you of the difference between 
Highlanders and Highland cattle; and if you should 
happen to meet with any gentleman who has seen 
service, and is disposed to speak upon the subject. 
I should still imagine that listening to him woul 
do you no sort of harm. But I have done, and 
have only once more to recommend this gentleman 
to your civility, as well as to your custody.— Mr 
Waverley, I am truly sorry we should part in this 
way ;‘but I trust, when you are again im this coun: 
try, I may have an opportunity to render Cairn- 
vreckan more agreeable than circumstances have 
permitted on this occasion.” 

So saying, he shook our hero by the hand. Mor- 
ton also took an affectionate farewell; and Waver- 
ley, having mounted his horse, with a musketeer 
leading it by the bridle, and a file upon each side 
to prevent his escape, set forward upon the march 
with Gilfillan and his party. Through the little 
village they were accompanied with the shouts of 
the children, who cried out, “ Eh! see to the South- 
land gentleman, that’s gaun to be hanged for shoot 
ing lang John Mucklewrath the smith !” 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
An Incident. 


Tu dinner hour of Scotland Sixty Years since 
was two o'clock. It was therefore about foun o’dlovk 
of a delightful autumn afternoon that Mr Ciitiiee 
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commenced his march, yn hopes, although Stirling, _‘‘ And what may ye be, frend ?"’ said the Gifted 
was eighteen miles distant, he might be able, by | Gilfillan. 
becoming a borrower of the night for an hour or! “ A puir pedlar, that’s bound for Stirling, and 
ore, to reach it that evening. He therefore put | craves the protection of your honour's party in 
his strength, and marched stoutly along at | these kittle times. Ah! your honour hasa notable 
the head of his followers, eyeing our hero from | faculty in searching and explaining the secret,— 
time to time as if he longed to enter into contro- | 8Ys the secret and obscure and incomprehensible 
versy with him. At depen unable to resist the ; causes of the backslidings of the land; ay, your 
temptation, he slackened his pace till he was along- | honour touches the root o’ the matter.” 
side of his prisoner's horse, and after marching a} “‘ Friend,” said Gilfillan, with a more complacent 
few steps in silence abreast of him, he suddenly | voice then he had hitherto used, “ honour not me, 
asked, ‘‘Can ye say wha the carle was wi’ the; I do not go out to park-dikes, and to steadings, 
black coat and the mousted head, that was wi’ | and to market-towns, to have herds and cottarsand 
the Laird of Cairnvreckan ?” burghers pull off their bonnets to me as they do to 
“APresbyterian clergyman,” answered Waverley. | Major Melville o’ Cairnvreckan, and ca’ me laird, 
** Presbyterian !"’ answered Gilfillan contermptu-| or captain, or honour ;—no; my sma’ means, 
ously; ‘‘awretched Erastian, or rather an obscured | whilk are not aboon twenty thousand merk, have 
Prelatist,—a favourer of the black Indulgence ; ; had the blessing of increase, but the pride of m 
ane of thas dumb dogs that canna bark : they tell | heart has not increased with them; nor do 
ower a clash o’ terror and a clatter o’ comfort in| delight to be called captain, though I have the 
their sermons, without ony sense, or savour, or life | subscribed commission of that gospel-searching 














—-Ye've been fed in siccan a fauld, belike ?” nobleman, the Earl of Glencairn, in whilk I am 
**No; I am of the Church of England,” said | so designated. While I live, 1 am and will be 
Waverley. called Habakkuk Gilfillan, who will stand up for 


‘¢ And they’re just neighbour-like,” replied the | the standards of doctrine agreed on by the ance- 
Covenanter ; “‘and nae wonder they gree sae weel. | famous Kirk of Scotland, before she trafficked 
Wha wad hae thought the goodly structure of the | with the accursel Achan, while he has a plack in 
Kirk of Scotland, built up by our fathers in 1642,'his purse, or a drap o’ bluid in his body.” 
wad hae been defaced by carnal ends and the cor-| ‘‘ Ah,” said the pedlar, “1 have seen your land 
ruptions of the time ;—ay, wha wad hae thought | abont Mauchlin—a fertile spot ! your lines have 
the carved work of the sanctuary would hae been | fallen in pleasant places '—And siccan a breed o’ 
sae soon cut doon |” cattle is not in ony Jaird’s land in Scotland.” 

To this lamentation, which one or two of the| ‘“ Ye say right,—ye say right, friend,” retorted 
assistants chorused with a deep groan, our hero | Gilfillan eagerl , for he was not inaccessible to flat- 
thought it unnecessary to make any reply. Where- | tery upon this subject,—‘‘ Ye say right ; they are 
apon Mr Gilfillan, resolving that he should be a | the real Lancashire, and there’s no the like o’ them 
hearer at least, if not a disputant, proceeded in| even at the Mains of Kilmaurs;” and he then en- 
his Jeremiade. tered into a discussion of their excellencies, to 

‘¢ And now is it wonderful, when, for lack of | which our readeis will probably be as indifferent 
exercise anent the call to the service of the altar 'as our hero. After this excursion, the leader re- 
and the duty of the day, ministers fall into sinful; turned to his theological discussions, while the 
compliances with patronage, and indemnities, and | pedlar, less profound upon those mystic points, 
oaths, and bonds, and other corruptions,—is it , contented himself with groaning, and expressing 
wonderful, I say, that yee sir, and other sic-like | his edification at suitable intervals. 
ee ee should labour to build up your| ‘* What a blessing it would be to the puir blind- 
auld of iniquity, as in the bluidy persecuting | ed popish nations among whom I hae sojourned, 
saint-killing times? I trow, gin ye werena blinded | to have siccan a light to their paths! I hae beer, 
wi’ the graces and favours, and services and er joy-|as far as Muscovia in my sma’ trading way, as a 
ments, and employments and inheritances, of this | travelling merchant; and I hae been 
wicked world, I could prove to you, by the Scrip- | France and the Low Countries, and a’ Poland, and 
tare, in what a filthy rag ye put your trust; and | maist feck o’ Germany; and O! it would grieve 
that your nigel pei and your copes and vestments, | your honour’s soul to see the murmuring, and the 
are but cast-off garments of the muckle harl-t, that | singing, and massing, that’s in the kirk, and the 
sitteth upon seven hills, and drinketh of the cup of | piping that’s in the quire, and “the heathenish 
abomination. But, I trow, ye are deaf as adders dancing and dicing upon the Sabbath !” 
upon that side of the head; ay, ye are deceived} This set Gilfillan off upon the Book of Sports & 
with her enchantments, and ye traffic with her| the Covenant, and the Engagers, and the Protee: 
merchandise, and ye are drunk with the cup of her | ters, and the Whiggamore's Raid, and the Assem- 
fornication !” bly of Divines at Westminster, and the Longer & 

How much longer this military theologist might | Shorter Catechism, and the Excommunication at 
have continued his invective, in which he spared | Torwood, and tho slaughter of Archbishop Sharp. 
nobody but the scattered remnant of Aill-folk, as| This last topic, again, led him into the lawfulness 
he called them, is absolutely uncertain. His mat-| of defensive arms, on which subject he u 
ter was copious, his voice powerful, and his me-| much more sense than could have been expected 
mory strong ; so that there was little chance of his | fromsome other parts of his harangus, and attracted 

his exhortation till the party had reached | even Wéverley’s attention, who had hitherto been 








Stirling, had not his attention been attracted by a | lost in his own sad reflections. Mr Gilfillan then 
pedlar who had joined the march from a cross-road, | considered the lawfulness of a asad man’s stand. 

lic oppression, and 
was labouring with great earnestness the cause 


and who sighed or groaned with t larity | ing forth as the avenger of 
at all fitting pauses of his homily’ ah ingwith greet ¢ 
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of Mas James Mitchell, who fired atthe Archbishop Gilfillan and two of his people, who remained on 
of St Andrews some years before the prelate’s as- _ the spot ievously sounded: A few shots wers 
sassination on Magus Muir, an incident occurred | exchanged betwixt them and the Westlanders; but 
which interrupted his harangue. | the latter, now without a commander, and appre- 

The rays of the sun were lingering on the very , hensive of a second ambush, did not make an 
verge of the horizon, as the party ascended a hollow | serious effort to recover their prisoner, judging it 
and somewhat steep path, which led to the summit | more wise to proceed on their journey to Stirling, 
of a rising ground. The country was unenclosed, | carrying with them their wounded captain and 
being part of a very extensive heath or common ; | comrades. 
but it was far from level, exhibiting in many places 
hollows filled with furze and broom ; in others little 
dingles of stunted brushwood. A thicket of the CHAPTER XNXVII. 
latter description crowned the hill up which the 
party ascended. The foremost of the band, being 
the stoutest and most active, had pushed on, and, Tie velocity, and indeed violence, with which 
having surmounted the ascent, were out of ken for | Waverley was hurricd along, nearly deprived him 
the present. Gilfillan, with the pedlar, and the small ' of sensation ; for the injury he had received from 
party who were Waverley’s more immediate guard, _ltis fall prevented him from aiding hinielf so effee- 
were near the top of the ascent, and the remainder | tually as he might otherwise have done. When this 
straggled after them at a considerable interval. was observed by his conductors, they called to their 

Such was the situation of matters, when the ped- | aid two or three others of the party, and swathing 
lar, missing, as he said, a little doggie which be- our hero’s body in one of their plaids, divided his 
longed to him, began to halt and whistle for the weight by that means among them, and transported 
animal. This signal, repeated more than once, gave him at the same rapid rate as before, without any 
offence to the rigour of his companion, the rather exertion of his own. They spoke little, and that in 
because it appeared to indicate inattention to the , Gaelic; and did not slacken their pace till they had 
treasures of theological and controversial know- run nearly two miles, when they abated their ex- 
'edg¢e which was pouring out for his edification. He treme rapidity, but continued still to walk very fast, 
therefore signified rruffly, that he could not waste relieving each other occasionally. 
his time in waiting for an useless cur. Our hero now endeavoured to address them, but 

“But if your honour wad consider the case of ‘was only answered with “ Cha n’eil Beurl? agam,” 
Tobit”? —— t.e. © | have no English,” being, as Wavarley well 

“ Tobit!” exclaimed Gilfillan, with great heat; knew, the constant reply of a Highlander, when he 
“ Tobit and his dog baith are altogether heathenish cither does not understand, or does not choose to 
and apocryphal, and none but a prelatist or a papist reply to, an Englishman or Lowlander. He ther 

d draw them into question. 1 doubt I hae been mentioned the name of Vich Ian Vohr, concluding 
mista’en in you, friend.” that he was indebted to his friendship for his rescue 

“ Very likely,” answered the pedlar, with great ' from the clutches of Crifted Gilfillan ; but neither 
composure ; “ but ne’ertheless, I shall take leave to ; did this produce any mark of recognition from his 
whistle again upon puir Bawty.” escort. 

This last signal was answered in an unexpected The twilight had given place to moonshine when 
rnanner; for six or eight stout Highlanders, who ' the party halted upon the brink of a precipitous 
lurked among the copse and brushwood, sprung 2/en, which, as partly enlightened by the moon- 
into the hollow way, and began to lay about them beams, scemed full of trees and tangled brushwond. 
with their claymores. Gilfillan, unappalled at this Two of the Highlanders dived into it by a small 
undesivable apparition, cried out manfully, “ The | foot-path, as if to explore its recesses, and one of 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon!” and, drawing | them returning in a few minutes, said something to 
his brondsword, would probably have done as much | his companions, who instantly raised their burden, 
credit to the good old cause as any of its doughty | and bore him, with great attention apd care, down 
apes at Drumclog, when, behold ! the pediar, , the narrow and abrupt descent. Notwithstanding 
smatching a musket from the person who was next | their precautions, however, Waverley’s persun caine 

im, bestowed the butt of it with such emphasis on | more than once into contact, rudely enough, with 
the head of his late instructor in the Cameronian | the projecting stumps and branches which overhung 
creed, that he was forthwith levelled to the ground. the pathway. 

In the confusion which ensued, the horse which At the bottom of the descent, and, as it seemed, 
bore our hero was shot by one of Gilfillan’s party. by the side of a brook (for Waverley heard the 
as he discharged his firelock at random. Waverley rushing of a considerable body of water, although 
with, and indeed under, the animal, and sus- its stream was invisible in the darkness), the party 
some severe contusions, But he was almost again stopped before a small and rudely-constructed 
instantly extricated from the fallen steed by two hovel. The door was open, and the inside of the 
Highlanders, who, each seizing him by the arm, premises appeared as uncomfortable and rude as 
hurried him away from the scuffle and from the , its situation and exterior foreboded. There wng no 
high-road. They ran with great speed, half sup- | appearance of a floor vi any kind; the roof seemed 
ing and half draggin our hero, who could, how- | rent in several places; the walls were composed of 
ever, distinguish a few dropping shots fired about | loove stones and turf, and the thatch of branches 
the spot which he had left, This, as he afterwards _ of trees. The fire was in the centre, and filled the 
proceeded from Gilfillan’s party, who had | whole wigwam with smoke, which escaped a3 muoh 
firw wmermbled, the stragglers in front and rear throug 6 Steer ee ee -_ 

~ joined the others. At their approach the in the 

i drew off, but not before they had rifled 
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ion of sume food. By the light which 
afforded, Waverley could discover that his 
_ Abtemdants were not of the clan of Ivor, for F 
was particularly strict in requiring from his fol- 
lowers that they should wear the ‘aria striped in 
tlie mode peculiar to their race; a mark of distinc- 
tlon anciently general through the Highlands, and 
still maintained by those Chiefs who were proud of 
their line: or jealous of their separate and cx- 
elusive authority. 

Edward had lived at Glennaquoich long enough 
to be aware of a distinction which he had repeat- 
edly heard noticed; and now satisfied that he had 
no interest with his attendants, he glanced a dis- 
consolate eye around the interior of the cabin. The 
only furniture, excepting a washing-tub, and a 

press, called in Scotland an ambry, sorely 
decayed, was a large wooden bed, planked, as is 
usual, all around, and cpening by a sliding panel. 
In this recess the Highlanders deposited Waverley, 
efter he had by signs declined any refreshment. 
His slumbers were broken and unrefreshing; strange 
visiona passed before his eyes, and it required con- 
stant and reiterated efforts of mind to dispel them. 
Shivering, violent headach, and shooting pains in 
his limbs, succeeded these symptoms; and in the 
morning it was evident to his Highland attendants 
or guard, for he knew not in which light to consider 
them, that Waverley was quite unfit to travel. 

After a long consultation among themselves, six 
of the party left the hut with their arms, leaving 
behind an old and a young man. The former ad- 
dressed Waverley, and bathed the contusions, which 
swelling and livid coloux now made conspicuous. 
His own portmanteau, which the Highlanders had 
not failed to bring off, supplied him with linen, 
and, to his great surprise, was, with all its undimi- 
nished contents, freely resigned to his use. The 
bedding of his couch seemed clean and comfortable, 
and his aged attendant closed the door of the bed, 
for it had no curtain, after a few words of Gaelic, 
from which Waverley gathered that he exhorted 
him to repose. So behold our hero for a second 
time the patient. of a Highland Esculapius, but in a 
situation much more uncomfortable than when he 
was the guest of the worthy Tomanrait. 

The symptomatic fever which accompanied the 
injuries he had sustained, did not abate till the third 
day, when it gave way to the care of his atten- 
dants and the strength of his constitution, and he 
could now raise himself in his bed, though not with- 
ont pain. He observed, however, that there was a 

disinelination, on the part of the old woman 
who acted as his nurse, as well as on that of the 
elderly Highlander, to permit the door of the bed 
to be left open, so that he might amuse himself 
with cecpaghtos. their motions; and at length, after 
Waverley repeatedly drawn open, and they 
had as frequently shut, the hatchway of his cage, 
the old gentleman put an end to the contest, by 
securing .it on the outside with a nail, so effectually 
that the door could not be drawn till this exterior 

, diment was removed. 
. ile musing upon the cause of this contradie- 
| ory spirit in persons whose conduet intimated no 
| gatpose-of plunder, and who, in all other points, 
to tar eaatlgre at acl gp agate it 
to our hero, that, during worst crisis 
of his iliness, a female figure, younger than his old 
lad appeared to flit around his 
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couch. Of this, indeed, he had but a very indis- 
tinct recollection, but his suspicions were confirmed 
when, attentively listening, he often heard, in the 
course of the day, the voice of another female con- 
versing in whispers with his aftendant. Who could 
it be? And why should she apparently desire con- 
cealment? Fancy immediately roused herself, and 
turned to Flora Mac-Ivor. But after a short con- 
flict between his eager desire to believe she was in 
his neighbourhood, guarding, like an angel of mercy, 
the couch of his sickness, Waverley was compelled 
to conclude that his conjecture was altogether im- 
probable ; since, to suppose she had left her com- 
paratively safe situation at Glennaquoich to descend 
into the Low Country, now the seat of civil war, 
and to inhabit such a ee ee as this, was a 
thing hardly to be imagined. Yet his heart bounded 
as he sometimes could distinctly near the trip of a 
light female step glide to or from the door of the 
hut, or the suppressed sounds of a female voice, of 
softness and delicacy, hold dialogue with the hoarse 
inward croak of old Janet, for so he understood his 
antiquated attendant was denominated. 

Having nothing else to amuse his solitude, he 
employed himself in contriving some plan to gratify 
his curiosity, in despite of the sedulous caution of 
Janet and the old Highland janizary, for he had 
never seen the young fellow since the first morning. 
At length, upon accurate examination, the infirm 
state of his wooden prison-house appeared to sup- 
ply the means of gratifying his curiosity, for out of 
a spot which was somewhat decayed he was able to 
extract a nail. Through this minute aperture he 
could perceive a female form, wrapped in a plaid, 
in the act of conversing with Janet. But, since the 
days of our grandmother Eve, the gratification of 
inordinate curiosity has generally borne its penalty 
in disappointment. The form was not that of 
Flora, nor was the face visible; and, to crown his 
vexation, while he laboured with the nail to en- 
large the hole, that he might obtain a more com- 
plete view, a slight noise betrayed his purpese, and 
the object of his curiosity instantly disappeared ; 
nor, so far as he could observe, did she again re- 
visit the cottage. 

All precautions to blockade his view were from 
that time abandoned, and he was not only per- 
mitted, but assisted to rise and quit what had been, 
in a literal sense, his couch of confinement. Bust 
he was not allowed to leave the hut; for the young 
Highlander had now rejoined his senior, and one 
or other was eonstantly on the watch. Whenever 
Waverley approached the cottage door, the sentinel 
upon duty civilly, but resolutelyg:placed himself 
against it and opposed his exit, accompanying his 
action with signs which seemed to imply there was 
danger in the attempt, and an enemy in the neighe 
bourhood. Old Janet appeared anxious and upon 
the watch; and Waverley, whe had not yet re- 
covered strength enough to attempt-to take his do- 
parture in spite of the opposition of his hosts, was 
wuder the necessity of remaining patient. His fare 
was, in every point of view, better than he.could 
have conceived; for poultry, and even wine, were 
ne.strangers to his teble. The Highlanders never 
presumed to eat with him, and, unlese in the cim 
cumstance of watching him, treated him with great 
respect. His sole amusement was gating fromthe 
window, or rather the shapeless apextuns whieh was 
meant to answer the purpose of a window, wpom.a 
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lege amd rough broek, which raged and foamed 

& elosely eanopied with 
trees and bushes, about ten feet beneath the site of 
hia. house of captivity. 

Upon the sixth day of his confmement, Waverley 
found himself so well, that he began to meditate his 
escape from this dull and miserable prison-house, 
thinking any risk which he might incur in the at- 
tempt le to the stupifying and intolerable 
uniformity of Janet’s retirement. The question in- 
deed occurred, whither he was to direct his course 
when again at his own disposal. Two schemes 
seetned practicable, yet both attended with danger 
and difficulty. One was to go back to Glennaquoich, 
and join Fergus Mac-Ivor, by whom he was sure 
to be kindly received; and in the present state of 
his mind, the rigour with which he had been treat- 
ed fully absolved him, in his own cyes, from his 
allegiance to the existing Government. The other 
project was to endeavour to attain a Scottish sea- 
port, and thence to take shipping for England. His 
mind wavered between these plans; and probably, 
if he had effected his eseape in the manner he pro- 
posed, he would have been finally determined by 
the comparative facility by which either might have 
been executed. But his fortune had settled that 
he was not to be left to his option. 

Upon the evening of the seventh day the door 
of the hut suddenly opened, and two Highland- 
ers entered, whom Waverley recognised as having 
been a part of his original escort to this cottage. 
Phey couversed for a short time with the old man 
and his companion, and then made Waverley un- 
derstand, by very significant signs, that he was to 
prepare to accompany them. This was a joyful 
communication. What had already passed during 
his confinement made it evident that no personal 
injury was designed to him; and his romantic spirit, 
having recovered during his repose much of that 
elasticity which anxiety, resentment, disappoint- 
ment, and the mixture of unpleasant feelings excited 
by his late adventures had for a time subjugated, 
was now wearied with inaction. His passion for 
the wonderful, although it is the nature of such 
dispositions to be excited by that degrce of danger 
which merely gives dignity to the feeling of the 
individual exposed to it, had sunk under the extra- 
ordinary and apparently insurmountable evils by 
which he appeared environed at Cairnvreckan. In 
fact, this compound of intense curiosity and exalted 
imagination forms a peculiar species of courage, 
which somewhat resembles the light usually carried 
by a miner, —sufficiently competent, indeed, to af- 
ford him gui and comfort during the ordinary 
perils of his labour, but certain to be extinguished 
should he encounter the more formidable hazard of 
earth-damps or pestiferous vapours. It was now, 
however, once more rekindled, and with a throb- 
bing mixture of hope, awe, and anxiety, Waverley 
watehed the group before him, as those who were 
just arrived snatched a hasty meal, and the others 
assumed their arms, and made bricf preparations 
for their de 

As he sat in thesmoky hut, at some distance from 
the fire, around which the others were crowded, 
he felt a gentle pressure upon his arm. He looked 
round:—1t was Alice, the daughter of Donald Bean 
Teen. Sie showed him a packet of papers in such 
& maumer that the motion was remarked by no one 
sise, put hey fiuger for a second to her lips, and 
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pessed om, an if to assies old Janet in 
averley’s clothes in his portmanteau. lt waa 
obviously her wish that he should not seem to ree 
cognise her; yet she repeatedly looked back ai him, 
as an opportunity occurred of doing so unobserv 
and when she saw that he remarked what she did, 
she folded the packet with great address and speed 
in one of his shirts, which she deposited in the port. 
manteau. 

Here thon was fresh food for conjecture. Was 
Alice his unknown warden, and was this maiden of 
the cavern the tutelar genius that watched his bed 
during his sickness? Was he in the hands of her 
father? and if so, what was his purpose? Spoil, his 
usual object, seemed in this case neglected; for not 
only Waverley’s property was restored, but his 
purse, which might have tempted this professional 
plunderer, had been all along suffered to remain in 
his possession. All this perhaps the paeket might 
explain; but it was plain from Alice’s manner that 
she desired he should consult it in secret. Nor did 
she again seek his eye after she had satisfied herself 
that her manoeuvre was observed and understeod. 
On the contrary, she shortly afterwards left the 
hut, and it was only as she tript out from the door, 
that, favoured by the obscurity, she gave Waver- 
ley a parting smile and nod of significance, ere she 
vanished in the dark glen. 

The young Highlander was repeatedly dispatched 
by his comrades as if to collect intelligence. At 
lengthwhen ho had returned for the third or fourth 
time, the whole party arose, and made signs to our 
hero te accompany them. Before his departure, 
however, he shook hands with old Janet, who had 
been so sedulous in his behalf, and added substan 
tial marks of his gratitude for her attendance. 

“ God bless you! God prosper you, Captain Wa- 
verley!” said Janet, in good Lowland Scotch, thou 
he had never hitherto heard her utter a aylla 
save in Gaelic. But the impatience of his attem 
dants prohibited his asking any explanation. 





CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
A Nocturnal Adrenture. 


TuLRc was a moment’s pause when the whole 
party had got out of the hut; and the Highlander 
who assumed the command, and who, in Waver 
ley’s awakened recollection, seemed toe be the same 
tall figure who had aeted as Donald Bean Lean’s 
lieutenant, by whispers and signs imposed the stricb- 
est silence. He delivered to Edward:a sword and 
steel pistol, and, pointing up the tract, laid his 
hand on the hilt of his own claymore, as if to make 
him sensible they might have occasion to use fores 
to make good their passage. He then placed hina 
self at the head of the party, who moved up t 
pathway in single or Indian file, Waverley being 
placed nearest to their leader. He moved 
great precaution, as if to avoid giving any alacen, 
and halted as soon as he caine tw the verge ef the 
ageent. Waverley was soon sensible-of the reason 
for he heard at ne great distance an English sen- 
tinel call out “ All’s well.” The heavy seund sunk 
on the night-wind down the w y and was 
auswered by the echoes of its banks. A 
third, and fourth time, the signal was repeated, 
fainter and fainter, aa if ata greater and greater 
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distance. It was obvious that a party of soldicrs 
were near, and upon their guard, though net suf: 


ficiently so to detect men skilful in every ert of , his head after him, could perce 


predatory warfare, like those with whom he now 
“haat their ineffectual precautions. 

When these sounds had died upon the silence 
of the night, the Highlanders began their march 
swiftly, yet with the most cautious silence. Wa- 
verley had little time, or indeed disposition, for 
observation, and could only discera that they passed 
at some distance from a large building, in the win- 
dows of which a light or two yet seemed to twinkle. 
A little farther on, the leading Highlander snuffed 
the wind like a setting spaniel, and then made a 
signal to his party again to halt. He stooped down 

"fours, wrapped up in his plaid, so as to be 
istinguishable from the heathy ground on 
«which he moved, and advanced in this posture to 
reconnoitre. In a short time he returned, and dis- 
tnissed his attendants excepting one; and, intima- 
ting to Waverley that he must imitate his cautiou-+ 
mode of proceeding, all three crept forward on 
hands and knees. 
' After prneeeding a greater way in this inconve- 
nient manner than was at all comfortable to his 
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ground, in the eame direction and in the same 
manner as they had advanced. Edward, turning 
ive him crawling on 
all-fours with the dexterity of an Indian, availi 

himself of every bush and inequality td escape ob- 
servation, and never passing over the more exposed 
parts of his track until the sentinel’s back was 
turned from him. At length he reached the thickets 
and underwood which partly covered the moor in 
that direction, and probably extended to the verge 
of the glen where Waverley had been so long an 
inhabitant. The Highlander disappeared, but it 
was only for a few minutes, for he suddenly issued 
forth from a different part of the thicket, and ad- 
vancing boldly upon the open heath, as if to invite 
discovery, he levelled his piece, and fired at the 
sentinel. A wound in the arm proved a disagree- 
able interruption to the poor fellow’s meteorological 
observations, as well as to the tune of Nancy Daw- 
son, which he was whistling. He returned the fire 
ineffectually, and his comrades, starting up at the 
alarm, advanced alertly towards the spot from 
which the first shot had issued. The Highlander, 
after giving them a full view of his person, dived 
among the thickets, for his ruse de guerre had now 


knees and shins, Waverley perceived the smell of ; perfectly succeeded. 


smoke, which probably had been much sooner dis- 
tinguished by the more acute nasal organs of his 
guide, It proceeded from the corner of a low and 
ruinous sheep-fold, the walls of which were made 
of loose stones, as is usual in Scotland. Close by 
this low wall the Highiander guided Waverley, 
and, in order probably to make him sensible of his 
danger, or perhaps to obtain the full credit of his 
own dexterity, he intimated to him, by sign and 
example, that he might raise his head so as to peep 
into the sheep-fold. Waverley did so, and beheld 
an out-post of four or five soldiers lying by their 
watch-fire. They were all asleep, except the sen- 
tinel, who paced backwards and forwards with his 
firelock on his shoulder, which glanced red in the 
light of the fire as he crossed and re-crossed before 
it in his short walk, casting his eye frequently to 
that part of the heavens from which the moon, 
hitherto obscured by mist, seemed now about to 
make her appearance. 

In the course of a minute or two, by one of those 
gadden changes of atmosphere incident to a moun- 
tainous country, a breeze arose, and swept before it 
the clouds which had covered the horizon, and the 
night planet poured her full effulgence upon a wide 
and blighted heath, skirted indeed with copse-wood 
and stunted trees in the quarter from which they 
had come, but open and bare to the observation of 
the sentinel in that to which their course tended. 
The wall of the sheev-fold, indeed, concealed them 
as they lay, but any advance beyond its shelter 

* impossible without certain discovery. 

Tig lander eyed the blue vault, but far from 
blessing the useful light with Homer’s, or rather 
Pope’s benighted peasant, he muttered a Gaelic 
eurse upcn the unseasonable splendour of JLac- 
Forlane’s buat (i.e. lantern).! He looked anxiously 
around for.a few minutes, and then appareutly took 
hig resolution. Leaving his attendant with Waver- 

after motioning to Edward to remain quiet, and 
his comrade dircctions in a brief whisper, 

\Wetreated, favoured by the irregularity of the 


' Mang Note Z — Aluc- Farlane's Lantern. 





While the soldiers pursued the cause of their 
disturbance in one direction, Waverley, adopting 
the hint of his remaining attendant, made the best 
of his speed in that which his guide originally in- 
tended to pursue, and which now (the attention of 
the soldiers being drawn to a different quarter) 
was unobserved ard unguarded. When they had 
run about a quarter of a mile, the brow of a rising 
ground, which they had surmounted, concealed them 
from further risk of observation. They still heard, 
however, at a distance, the shouts of the soldiers 
a8 they hallooed to each other upon the heath, and 
they could also hear the distant roll of a drum 
beating to arms in the same direction. But these 
hostile sounds were now far in their rear, and diced 
away upon the breeze as they rapidly proceeded. » 

When they had walked about half an hour, still 
along open and waste ground of the same descrip- 
tiou, they came to the stump of an ancient oak, 
which, from its relics, appeared to have been at one 
time a tree of very large size. In an adjacent hol- 
low they found several Highlanders, with a horse 
or two. They had not joined them above a few 
minutes, which Waverley’s attendant employed, in 
all probability, in communicating the cause of their 
delay (for the words * Duncan Duroch” were often 
repeated), when Duncan himself appeared, out of 
breath indeed, and with all the synaytoms of having 
run for his life, but laughing, and in high spirits 
at the success of the stratagem by which he had 
bafiled his pursuers. This indeed Waverley could 
easily conceive might be a matter of no great dif- 
ficulty to the active mountaineer, who was perfectly 
acquainted with the ground, and traced his course 
with a firmness and confidence to which his pur- 
suers must have been strangers. The alarm which 
he excited seemed still to continue, for a dropping 
shot or two were heard at a great distance, which 
seemed to serve as an addition to the mirth of Dun- 
can and his comrades. 

The mountaineer now resumed the arms with 
which he had intrusted our hero, giving him to un- 
derstand that the dangers of the journey were hap- 
pily surmenated. Waverley was then mounted upen 
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one of the horses, a change which the fatigue of the : 
sight = his Sages illness rendered s eeealingly CHAPTER XXXIx., 
acceptabie. is portmanteau was placed on an- ‘ ; 
other pony, Duncen mounted a third, and they set The Journey is continued. 
forward at a round pace, accompanied by their es- Brrore Waverley awakened from his repose, 
cart. Noother incident marked the course of that | the day was far advanced, and he began to feel that 
night’s journey, and at the dawn of morning they he had passed many hours without food. This was 
attained the banks of a rapid river. The country | 800n supplied in form of a copious breakfast, but 
around was at once fertile and romantic. Steep | Colonel Stewart, as if wishing to avoid the queries 
banks of wood were broken by corn fields, which | of his guest, dig not again present himself. His 
this year presented an abundant harvest, already compliments were, however, delivered by a servant, 
in a great measure cut down. with an offer to provide any thing in his power that 
On the opposite bank of the river, and partly | could be useful to Captain Waverley on his jour- 
surrounded by a winding of its stream, stood a large | Ney, which he intimated would be continued that 
and massive castle, the half-ruined turrets of which | evening. To Waverley’s further inquiries, the ser- 
were already glittering in the first rays of the sun.! | vant opposed the impenetrable barrier uf real or 
It was in form an oblong square, of size sufficient | affected ignorance and stupidity. He removed the 
to contain a large court in the centre. The towers | table and provisions, and Waverley was again con- 
at each angle of the square rose higher than the | Signed to his own meditations. 
walls of the building, and were in their turn sur- As he contemplated the strangeness of his for- 
mounted by turrets, differing in height, and irregu- | tune, which seemed to delight in placing him at the 
ler in shape. Upon one of these a sentinel watched, disposal of others, withuut the power of directin 
whose bonnet and plaid, streaming in the wind, | is own motions, Edward’s eye suddenly reste 
declared him to be a Highlander, as a broad white | upon Itis portmanteau, which had been deposited 
ensign, which floated from another tower, announ- | 2 his apartment during his sleep. The mysterious 
ced that the garrison was held by the insurgent ad- | appearance of Alice, in the cottage of the glen, 
herents of the House of Stuart. immediately rushed upon his mind, and he was 
Passing hastily through a small and mean town, about to secure and examine the.packet which she 
where their appearance excited neither surprise | had deposited among his clothes, when the servant 
nor curiosity in the few peasants whom the labours | of Colonel Stewart again made his appearance, and 
of the harvest began to summon from their repose, | tovk up the portmanteau upon his shoulders. 
the party crossed an ancient and narrow bridge of; “‘ May I not take out a change of linen, my 
several arches, and turning to the left, up an avenue | friend ?” 
of huge old sycamores, Waverley found himself in “ Your honour sall get ane o’ the Culonel’s ain 
front of the gloomy yet picturesque structure which | ruffled sarks, but this waun gang in the baggage 
he had admired at a distance. A huge iron-grated | cart.” 
door, which formed the exterior defence of the gate- | And so saying, he very coolly carried off the 
way, was already thrown back to receive them ; and | portmanteau, without waiting further remoustrance, 
@ second, heavily constructed of oak, and studded | leaving our hero in a state where disa ppointmdht 
thickly with iron nails, being next opened, admit- | and indignation struggled for the mastery. Ina 
ted them into the interior court-yard. A gentleman | few minutes he heard a cart rumble out of the 
dreased in the Highland garb, and having a white | rugged court-yard, and made no doubt that he was 
cockade in his bonnet, assisted Waverley to dis- | uow dispossessed, for a space at least, if not for 
mount from his horse, and with much courtesy bid | ever, of the only documents which seemed to pro- 
him weloume to the castle. mise some light upon the dubious events which had 
The governor, for so we must term him, having | of late influenced his destiny. With such melan- 
conducted Waverley tv a half-ruinous apartment, | choly thoughts he had to beguile about four or five 
where, however, there was a small camp-bed, and | hours of solitude. 
having offered him any refreshment which he de- When this space was elapsed, the trampling of 
sired, was then about to leave him. horse was heard in the court-yard, and Colonel 
“ Will you not add to your civilities,” said Wa- | Stewart soon after made his appearance to request 
verley, after having made the usual acknowledg- | his guest to take some further refreshment before 
ment, “ by having the kindness to inform me where ; his departure. The offcr was accepted, for a late 
I am, and whether or not I am to consider myself | breakfast had by no means left our hero incapable 
25 & prisoner of doing honour to dinner, which wae now pre- 
“Tam not at liberty to be so explicit upon this | sented. The conversation of his host was that of 
subject as I could wish. Briefly, however, you are | 4 plain country gentleman, mixed with some sal- 
in the Castle of Doune, in the district of Menteith, | dier-like sentiments antexpressions. He cautiously 
and in no danger whatever.” avoided any reference to the military operations | 
“ And how am I assured of that?” or civil politics of the time: and to Waverley’s 
By the honour of Donald Stewart, governor ot | direct inquiries concerning some of these points, 
the garrison, and lieutenant-colonel in the service | replied, that he was not at liberty to speak upon 
of his Royal Highness Prince Charles Edward.” So | such topics. . 
saying, he hastily left the apartment, as if to avoid | When dinner was finished, the governor arose, 
er discussion. and, wishing Edward a good journey, eaid, that 
Exhausted by the fatigues of the night, our hero | having been informed by Waverley’s servant that 
now threw himself upon the bed, and was in a few | his baggage had been sent forward, he had taken 
minutes fast asleep. the freedom to supply him with such changes of 
linen as he might find necessary, till he was again 
possessed of his own. With this corapliment he 
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disappeared. A servant acquainted Waverley an 
instant afterwards, that his horse was ready. 
1 Upon this bint he descended into the court-yard, 
1 and found a trooper holding a saddled horse, on 
Which he mounted, and sallied from the portal of 
1 ‘Boone Castle, attended by about a score of armed 
nen on horseback. These had less the appearance 
Of soldiers than of individuals who had 
1 wnddenly assumed arms from some pressing motive 
of unexpected emergency. Their uniform, which 
wes blue and red, an affected imitation of that of 
Prench chasseurs, was in many respects incom- 
lete, and sate awkwardly upon those who wore it. 
averiey’s eye, accustomed to look at a well-dis- 





ciplined regiment, could easily discover that the 
moons and habits of his escort were not those of 


{ trained soldiers, and that, although expert enough 
in the ent of their horses, their skill was 
that of huntsmen or grooms, rather than of troop- 
ers. The horses were not trained to the regular 

ace 80 necessary to execute simultaneous and com- 
Fined movements and formations; nor did they 
seem bitted (as it is technically expressed) tor the 
use of the sword. The men, however, were stout, 
hardy-looking fellows, and might be individually 
formidable as irregular cavalry. The commander 
of this small party was mounted upon an excel- 
lent hunter, and-although dressed in uniform, his 
change of apparel did not prevent Waverley frora 
recognising his old acquaintance, Mr Falconer of 
Balmawhapple. 

Now, although the terms upon which Edward 
had parted with this gentleman were none of the 
4 most friendly, he would have sacrificed every re- 
edilection of their foolish quarrel, for the pleasure 
of enjoying once more the social intercourse of 
question and answer, from which he had been so 
long secluded. But apparently the remembrance of 
his defeat by the Baron of Bradwardine, of which 
Edward had bee the unwilling cause, still rankled 
in the mind of the low-bred, and yet proud laird. 
He carefully avoided giving the least sign of re- 
cognition, riding doggedly at the head of his men, 
who, though scarce equal in numbers to a sergeant’s 

, were denominated Captain Falconer’s troop, 

| Pein, preceded by a trumpet, which sounded from 
time to time, and a standard, borne by Cornct Fal- 
coner, the laird’s younger brother. The lieutenant, 
an elderly man, had much the air of a low sports- 
man and boon companion; an expression of dry 
humour predominated in his countenance over 
fentures of a vulgar cast, which indicated habitual 
imtemperance. His cocked hat was set knowingly 
one side of his head, and while he whistled the 
Bob of Dumblain,” under the influence of half a 
muttchkin of brandy, he seemed to trot merrily for- 
ward, with a happy indifference to the stute of the 
, the conduct of the party, the end of the 

{ jourrrey, and all other sublunary matters whatever. 

From this wight, who now and then dropped 
alongside of his horse, Waverley hoped to acquire 
some oe or at least to beguile the way 


* A fine evening, sir,” was Edward’s salutation. 

* Ow, ay, sir! a bra’ night,” replied the lieute- 
‘ttantt, in broad Scotch of the most vulgar description. 

And a fine harvest, apparently,” continued Wa- 
berry £ fdllowing up his attack. 

‘* Ay, the nits will be got bravely in: but the 
farmers, deil burst them, and the corn-mongers 
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‘will make the auld price rude net them as hag 
horses fill keep.” ae aa 


eep. 

* You perhaps act as quarter-master, sirt” 

“ Ay, ter, riding-master, and Tieu- 
tenant,” answered this officer of all-work. “ And, 
to be sure, wha’s fitter to look after the b: 
and the keeping of the poor beasts thau 
that bought and sold every ane o’ them?” 

“ And pray, sir, if it be not too great a freedom, 
may I beg to know where we are going just now?” 

“ A fule’s errand, I fear,” answered this cam- 
municative personage. 

“ In that case,” said Waverley, determined not 
to spare civility, “ I should have thought a person 
of your appearance would not have been found on 
the road.” 

“ Vera truc, vera true, sir,” replied the officer, 
“ but every why has its wherefore. Ye maun ken, 
the Inird there bought a’ thir beasts frae me to 
munt his troop, and agreed to pay for them accord- 
ing to the necessities and prices of the time. But 
then he hadna the ready penny, and I hae been 
advised his bond will not be worth a boddle against 
the estate, and then I had a’ my dealers to settle 
wi’ at Martinmas; and so as he very kindly offered 
me this commission, and as the auld Fifteen! wad 
never help me to my siller for sending out naigs 
against the Government, why, conscience ! sir, I 
thought my best chance for payment was e’en to 
gae out? mysell; and ye may judge, sir, as I hae 
dealt a’ my life in halters, I think na mickle o’ put- 
ting my craig in peril of a St Johnstone’s tippet.” 

“ You are not, then, by profession a soldier?” 
said Waverley. 

“ Na, na; thank God,” answered this doughty 
partisan, “I wasna bred at sae short a tether; I 
was brought up to hack and manger. 1 was bred a 
horse-couper, sir ; and if I might live to see you at 
Whitson-tryst, or at Stagshawbank, or the winter 
fair at Hawick, and ye wanted a spanker that would 
lead the field, I’se be caution I would serve ye easy; 
for Jamie Jinker was ne’er the lad to impose upon 
a gentleman. Ye’re a gentleman, sir, and should 
ken a horse’s points; ye see that through-ganging 
thing that Balmawhapple’s on ; I selled her till him. 
She was bred out of Lick-the-Ladle, that wan the 
king’s plate at Caverton-Edge, by Duke Hamilton’s 
White-Foot,” &e. &e. &c. 

But as Jinker was entered full sail upon the pe- 
digree of Balmawhapple’s mare, having already got 
as far as great-grandsirc and great-grand-dam, and 
while Waverley was watching for an vpportunity to 
obtain from him intelligence of more interest, the 
noble captain checked his horse unti',they came up, 
and then, without directly appearing to notice Ed- 
ward, said sternly to the genealogist, “ I thought, 
licutenant, my orders were preceese, that no one 
should speak to the prisoner?” 

The metamorphosed horse-dealer was silenced of 
course, and slunk to the rear, where he consoled 
himself by entering into a vehement dispute upon 
the price of hay with a farmer, who had reluctantly 
followed his laird to the field, rather than give 
up his farm, whereof the lease had just expired. 
Waverley was therefore once more consigned to 
silence, foreseeing that further attempts at conver- 





1 The Judges of the Supreme Court of Session in Brot 
land are prover termed, among the cuuntry people 
The Fifteen. 
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wathon with of the would only give Bal- 
manwhapple cielo = ity ra i y the 
insolence of authority, and the sulky spite of a tem- 
a naturally dogged, and rendered more s0 by 

its of low indulgence and tle incense of servile 
adulation. 

in about two hours’ time, the party were near 
the Castle of Stirling, over whose battlements the 
union flag was brightened as it waved in the even- 
ing sun. To shorten his journey, or perhaps to 
@isplay his importance and insult the English gar- 
rison, Balmawhapple, inclining to the mght, took 
his route through the royal park, which reaches to 
and surrounds the rock upon which the fortress is 
situated. 

With a mind more at ease, Waverley could not 
have failed to admire the mixture of romance and 
beauty which renders interesting the scene through 
which he was now passing—the field which had 
been the scene of the tournaments of old—the roch 
from which the ladies beheld the contest, while each 
made vows for the success of some favourite knight 
—the towers of the Gothic church, where these 
vows might be paid—and, surmounting all, the 
fortress itself, at once a castle and palace, where 
valour received the prize from royalty, and knights 
and dames closed the evening amid the revelry of 
the dance, the song, and the feast. All these were 
objects fitted to arouse and interest a romantic 
imagination. 

But Waverley had other objects of meditation, 
and an incident soon occurred of a nature to dis- 
turb meditation of any hind. Balmawhapple, in the 
pride of his heart, as he wheeled his little body of 
vavalry round the base of the castle, commanded 
his trumpet ¢o sound a flourish, and his standard 
to be displayed. This insult produced apparently 
som. sensation ; for when the cavalcade was at such 
distance from the southern battery as to admit of 
a gun being depressed so as to bear upon them, a 
flash of fire issued from one of the embrazures upon 
the rock; and ere the report with which it was at- 
tended could be heard, the rushing sound of a can- 
non-ball passed over Balmawhapple’s head, and the 
bullet, burying itself in the ground at a few yards’ 
distanee, covered him with the earth which it drove 
up. There was no need to bid the party trudge. 
In fact, every man, acting upon the impulse of the 
moment, soon brought Mr Jinker’s steeds to show 
their metile, and the cavaliers, retreating with more 
speed than regularity, never took to a trot, as the 
lieutenant afterwards observed, until an interven- 
ing eminence had secured them from any repetition 
of so undesirable a compliment on the part of Stir- 
ling Castle. I*must do Balmawhapple, however, 
the justice to say, that he not only kept the rear of 
his troop, and laboured to maintain some order 
among them, but, m the height of his gallantry, 
answered the fire of the castle by discharging one 
of his horse-pistols at the battlements ; although, 
the distance being nearly half a mile, I could never 
learn that this measure of retaliation was attended 
‘with any ‘particular effect. 

The travellers now passed the memorable field 
of Bannockburn, and reached the Torwood,—a 
te glarious or terrible to the recollections of the 

ttith peasant, as the feats of* Wallace, or the 
cruelties of Wude Willie Grime, predominate in his 
recollection. At Falkirk, a town formerly famous 
in Scottish history, and soon to be again distin- 





guished as the scone of military events of impart 
ance, Balmawhapple proposed to halt and Tepore 
for the evening. This was performed with very 
little regard to mili discipline, his worthy quar- 
ter-master being chiefly salicitous to discover w 

the best brandy might be come at. Sentinels were 
deemed unnecessary, and the only vigils performed 
were those of such of the party as could procure 
liquor. A few resolute men might easily have cut 
off the detachment; but of the inhabitants same 
were favourable, many indifferent, and the rest 
overawed. So nothing memorable oecurred in the 
course of the evening, except that Waverley’s rest 
was sorely interrupted by the revellers hallooing 
forth their Jacobite songs, without remorse or mi- 
tigation of voice. 

Early in the morning they were again mounted, 
and on the road to Edinburgh, though the pallid 
visages of some of the troop betrayed that they had 
spent a night of sleepless debauchery. They halted 
at Linlithgow, distinguished by its ancient palace, 
which, Sixty Years since, was entire and habitable, 
und whose venerable ruins, not quite Sirty Years 
since, very narrowly escaped the unworthy fate of 
being converted into a barrack for French prisoners. 
May repose and blessings attend the ashes of the 
patriotic statesman, who, amongst his last services 
to Scotland, interposed to prevent this profanation ! 

As they approached the metropolis of Scotland, 
through a champaign and cultivated country, the 
sounds of war began to be heard. The distant, yet 
distinct report of heavy cannon, fired at intervals, 
apprized Waverley that the work of destruction 
was going forward. Even Halmawhapple seemed 
moved to take some precautions, by sending an 
advanced party in front of his treop, keeping the 
main body in tolerable order, and moving steadily 
forward. 

Marching in this manner they speedily reached 
an eminence, from which they could view Edin- 
burgh stretching along the ridgy hill which slopes 
eastward from the Castle. The latter, being na 
state of siege, or rather of blockade, by the north- 
ern insurgents, who had already occupied the town 
for two or three days, fired at intervals upon such 
parties of Highlanders as exposed themselves, either 
on the main street, or elsewhere in the vicinity of 
the fortress. The morning being calm and fair, the 
effect of this dropping fire was to invest the Castle 
in wreaths of smoke, the edges of which dissipated 
slowly in the air, while the central veil was : 
ened ever and anon by fresh clouds poured forth 
from the battlements; the whole giving, by the 
partial concealment, an appearance of es 
and gloom, rendered more terrific when Waverle 
reflected on the cause by which it was pesaaiced, 
and that each explosion might ring seme brave 
man’s knell. 

Ere they approached the city, the partial cannon- 
ade had wholly ceased. Balmawhapple, however, 
having in his recollection the unfriendly greeting 
which his troop had received from the battery at , 
Stirling, had apparently no wish to tempt the for- 
bearance of the artillery of the Castle. He there- 
fore left the direct road, and sweeping considerably 
to the southward, s0 as to keep out of the = of 
the cannon, approached the ancient palace of Holy- 
rood, without having entered the walls of bade 8 
He then drew up his men in front df that ven : 
pile, and delivered Waverley to the custody of a | 
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card of Hi ders, whose officer conducted him 
the interior of the building. 

A long, low, and ill-proportioned gallery, hung 

With pictures, affirmed to be the portraits of kings, 





Thus saying, he extended his had to Edward 
with the utmost courtesy, who could not, had he 
desired it, have avoided rendering him the h 
which seemed due to his rank, and was ce 


e 


who, if they ever flourished at all, lived several | the right of his birth. “ I am sorry to understan 


hundred years before the invention of painting in 
oil colours, served as a sort of guard chamber, or 
vestibule, to the apartments which the adventurous 
Charles Edward now occupied in the palace of his 
ancestors. Officers, both in the Highland and Low- 
land garb, passed and repassed in haste, or loitered 
in the hall, as if waiting for orders. Secretaries 
were engaged in making out passes, musters, and 
returns, All seemed busy, and earnestly intent 
upon something of importance; but Waverley was 
suffered to remain seated iu the recess of a window, 
unnoticed by any one, in anxious reflection upon 
the crisis of his fate, which seemed now rapidly ap- 
proaching. 


CHAPTER XL. 
An Old and a New Acquaintance. 


Wuire he was deep sunk in his reverie, the 
rustle of tartans was heard behind him, a friendly 
arm clasped his shoulders, and a friendly voice 
exclained, 

“ Said the Highland prophet sooth?—or must 
second-sight go for nothing?” 

Waverley turned, and was warmly embraced by 
Fergus Mac-Ivor. “ A thousand welcomes to 
Holyrood, once more possessed by her legitimate 
sovereign! Did I not say we should prosper, and 
that you would fall into the hands of the Philistines 
if you parted from us?” 

“ Dear Fergus!” said Waverley, eagerly return- 
ing his greeting, “ it is long since I have heard a 
friend’s voice. Where is Flora?” 

“ Safe, and a triumphant spectator of our suc- 
cess.” 

“ In this place?” said Waverley. 

“ Ay, in this city at least,” answered his friend, 
* and you shall see her; but first you must meet a 
friend whom you little think of, who has been fre- 
quent in his inquiries after you.” 

Thus saying, he dragged Waverley by the arm 
out of the guard chamber, and, ere he knew where 
he was conducted, Edward found himself in a pre- 
sence rouin, fitted up with some attempt at rvyal 
state. 

A young man, wearing his own fair hair, distin- 
guished by the dignity of his mien and the noble 
expression of his well-formed and regular features, 
advanced out of a circle of military gentlemen and 
Highland chiefs, by whom he was surrounded. In 
his easy and graceful manners Waverley afterwards 
thonght he could have discovered his high birth 
and rank, although the star on his breast, and the 
embroidered garter at his knee, had not appeared 
as its indications. 

“ Let me present to your Royal Highness,” said 
Fergus, bowing profoundly —— 

“ The descendant of one of the most ancient and 
loyal families in England,’ said the young Chie- 
valier, interrupting him. “I beg your pardon for 
interrupting you, my dear Mac-lvor; but no mas- 
ter of ceremonies is necessary to present a Waver- 
ley to a Stuart.” 


Mr Waverley, that, owing to circumstances which 
have been as yet but ill explained, you have suf- 
fered some restraint among my followers in Perth- 
shire, and on your march here; but we are in such 
a situation that we hardly know our friends, and I 
am even at this moment uncertain whether I can 
have the pleasure of considering Mr Waverley as 
among mine.” 

Ile then paused for an instant; but before Ed- 
ward could adjust a suitable reply, or even arrange 
his ideas as to its purport, the Prince took out a 
paper, and then proceeded :—‘ [I should indeed 
have no doubts upon this subject, if J could trust 
to this proclamation, set forth by the friends of the 
Elector of Hanover, in which they rank Mr Wa- 
verley among the nobility and gentry who are me- 
naced with the pains of high-treason for loyalty to 
their legitimate sovereign. But I desire to gain 
no adherents save from affection and conviction ; 
aud if Mr Waverley inclines to prosecute his jour- 
ney to the south, or to join the forces of the Elec- 
tor, he shall have my passport and free permission 
to do so; and I can only regret, that my present 
power will not extend to protect him against the 
probable consequences of such a measure.— But,” 
continued Charles Edward, after auvother short 
pause, “ if Mr Waverley should, like his ancestor, 
Sir Nigel, determine to embrace a cause which has 
little to recommend it but its justice, and follow a 
prince who throws himself upon the affections or 
his people to recover the throne of his ancestors, or 
perish in the attempt, | can only say, that among 
these nobles and gentlemen he will find worthy 
associates in a gallant enterprise, and will follow a 
master who may be unfortunate, but, I trust, wil 
never be ungrateful.” 

The politic Chieftain of the race of Ivor knew 
his advantage in introducing Waverley to this per- 
sonal interview with the royal Adventurer. Unac- 
customed to the address and manners of a polished 
court, in which Charles was eminently skilful, his 
words and his kindness penetrated the heart of our 
hero, and easily outweighed all prudential motives. 
To be thus personally solicited for assistance by a 
Prince, whose form and inanners, as well as the 
spirit which he displayed in this singular enter- 
prise, answered his ideas of a hero of romance; to 
be courted by him in the ancient halls of his pa- 
ternal palace, recovered by the sword which he 
was already bending towards uther-conquests, gave 
Edward, in his own eyes, the dignity and impor- 
tance which he had ceased to cunsider as his attri- 
butes. Rejected, slandered, and threatened upon 
the one side, he was irresistibly attracted to the 
cause which the prejudices of education, and the 
political principles of his family, had already recom- 
mended as the most just. These thoughts rushed 
through his mind like a torrent, sweeping before 
them every consideration of an opposite tendency, 
—the time, besides, admitted of no deliberation, 
—and Waverley, kneeling to Charles Edward, de- 
voted his heart und sword to the vindication of his 
rights ! 


The Prince (for, alth unfortunate in the 


h 
faults and follies of his forefathers, we shall bere, 








and elsewhere, g:\e him the title due to his birth) 
raised Waverley from the ground, and embraced 
him with an expression of ka ton warm not to 
he genuine. He also thanked Fergus Mac-Ivor 
repeatedly for having brought him sucl: an nd- 
herent, and ted Waverley to the various 
noblemen, chieftains, and officers who were about 
his n, a8 a young gentleman of the highest 
hopes and prospects, in whose bold and enthusiastic 
avowal of his cause they might see an evidence of 
the sentiments of the English families of rank at 
this important crisis.‘ Indeed, this was a poizt 
much doubted among the adherents cf the house 
of Stuart; and as a well-founded disbelief in the 
co-operation of the English Jacobites kept many 
Scottish men of rank from his standard, and di- 
minished the courage of those who had joined it, 
nothing could be more seasonable for the Chevalier 
than the open declaration in his favour of the re- 
presentative of the house of Waverley-Honour, so 
long known as cavaliers and royalists. This Fer- 
gus had foreseen from the beginning. He really 
loved Waverley, because their feelings and projects 
never thwarted each other; he hoped to see him 
united with Flora, and he rejoiced that they were 
effectually engaged in the same cause. But, as we 
before hinted, he also exulted as a politician in 
beholding secured to his party a partisan of such 
consequence ; and he was far from beiug insensilile 
to the personal importance which he himself gained 
with the Prince, from having so materially assisted 
in making the acquisition. 

Charles Edward, on his part, seemed eager to 
show his attendants the value which he attached 
to his new adherent, by entering immediately, as 
in confidence, upon the circumstances of his situa- 
tion. “ You have been secluded so much from in- 
telligence, Mr Waverley, from causes of which [ 
am but indistinctly informed, that I presume you 
are even yet unacquainted with the important par- 
ticulars of my present situation. You have, how- 
ever, heard of my landing in the remote district 
of Moidart, with only seven attendants, and of the 
numerous chiefs and clans whose loyal enthusiasm 
at once placed a solitary adventurer at the head 
of a gallant army. You must also, I think, have 
learned, that the commander-in-chief of the Hano- 
verian Elector, Sir John Cope, marched into the 
Highlands at the head of a numerous and well-ap- 
pointed military force, with the intention of giving 
us battle, but that his courage failed him when we 
were within three hours’ march of each other, so 
that he fairly gave us the slip, and marched north- 
ward to Aberdeen, leaving the Low Country open 
and undefended? Not to lose so favourable an op- 
poreumtys I marched on to this metropolis, driving 

efore me two regiments of horse, Gardiner’s and 
Hamilton’s, who had threatened to cut to pieces 
every Highlander that should venture to pass Stir- 
ling; and while discussions were ing forward 


among the istracy and citizens of Edinburgh, 
whether they should defend themselves or suieens 
der, my good friend Lochiel (laying his hand on 
the shoulder of that gallant and accomplished chief- 
tain) saved them the trouble of farther deliberation, 






























wenering the gates with five hundred Camcrons. 
far, therefore, we have done well; but, in 


the meanwhile, this doughty general’s nerves being 
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braced by tne xeen air of Aberdeen, he haa taken 
shipping for Dunbar, and I have just received cer- 
tain information that he landed there yesterday. 
His purpose must unquestionably be, to march w- 
wards us to recover possession of the capital. Now 
there are two opinions in my council of war: one, 
that being inferior probably in numbers, and cer- 
tainly in discipline and military appointments, not 
to mention our total want of artillery, and the 
weakness of our cavalry, it will be safest to fal) 
back towards the mountains, and there protract the 
war, until fresh succours urrive from France, and 
the whole body of the Highland clans shall have 
taken arms in our favour. The opposite opinion 
Maintains, that a retrograde movement, in our cir- 
cumstances, is certain to throw utter discredit on 
our arms and undertahing; and, far from gaining us 
new partisans, will be the means of disheartening 
those who have joined our standard. The officers 
who use these last arguments, among whom is your 
friend Fergus Mac-I vor, maintain, that if the igh- 
landers are strangers to the usual military discipline 
of Europe, the soldiers whom they are to encounter 
are no less strangers to their peculiar and formi- 
dable mode of attack; that the attachment and 
courage of the chiefs and gentlemen are not to be 
doubted ; and that as they will be in the midst of 
the enemy, their clansmen will as snrely follow 
them; in fine, that having drawn the sword, we 
should throw away the scabbard, and trust our 
cause to battle and to the God of Battles, Will 
Mr Waverley favour us with his opinion in these 
arduous circumstances?” 

Waverley coloured high betwixt pleasure and 
modesty at the distinction implied in this question, 
and answered, with equal spirit and readiness, that 
he could not venture to offer an opinion as derived 
from military skill, but that the counsel would he 
far the most acceptable to him which should first 
afford him an opportunity to evince his zeal in his 
Royal Highness’s service. 

“ Spoken like a Waverley!” answered Charles 
K:dward ; “ and that you may hold a rank in some 
degree corresponding to your name, allow me, in- 
stead of the captain’s commission which you have 
lust, to offer you the brevet rank of major in my 
service, with the advantage of acting as one of 
my aides-de-camp until you can be attached to a 
regiment, of which I hope several will he speedily 
embodied.” 

“ Your Royal Highness wil] forgive me,” an- 
swered Waverley (for his recollection turned to 
Balmawhapple and his scanty troop), “ if I decline 
accepting any rank until the time and place where 
I may have intgrest enough to raise a sufficient 
body of men ta make my command useful to your 
Royal Highness’s service. In the meanwhile, T hope 
for your permission to serve as a volunteer under 
my friend Fergus Mac-lvor.” 

“ At least,” said the Prince, who was obviously 
pleased with this proposal, “ allow me the pleasure 
of arming you after the Highland fashion.” With 
these words, he unbuckled the broadsword which 
he wore, the belt of which wns plated with silver; 
and the steel basket-hilt richly and curiousity in- 
laid. “ The blade,” said the Prince, “ is a genuine 
Andrea Ferrara; it has been « sort of he isi 
our family; but I am convinced I put it into better 
hands than my own, and will add to it in of 
the same wena Cee vor, YO 
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must have much to say to your friend; I will detain 
you no longer from your private conversation; but 
remember, we expect you both to attend us in the 
evening. It may be perhaps the last night we may 
e@ajoy in these halls, and as we go to the field with 
a clear conscience, we will spend the eve of battle 
merrily.” 

Thus licensed, the Chief and Waverley left the 
presence-chamber. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
The Mystery begins to be cleared up. 


How do you like him?” was Fergus’s first ques- 
tion, as they descended the large stone staircase. 

A prince to live and die under,” was Waver- 
ley’s enthusiastic answer. 

* 1 knew you would think so when you saw him, 
and I intended you should have met earlier, but 
was prevented by your sprain. And yet he has his 
foibles, or rather he has difficult cards to play, and 
his Irish officers, who are much about him, are but 
sorry advisers, — they cannot discriminate amon 
the numerous pretensions that are set up. Woul 
you think it~—-I have been obliged for the present 
to suppress an earl’s patent, granted for services 
rendered ten years ago, for fear of exciting the 
jealousy, forsooth, of C—— and M But you 
were very right, Edward, to refuse the situation of 
aide-de-camp. There are two vacant, indeed, but 
Clanronald and Lochiel, and almost all of us, have 
requested one for young Aberchallader, and the 
Lowlanders and the Irish party are equally desi- 
rous to have the other for the Master of F : 
Now, if either of these candidates were to be su- 
perseded in your favour, you would make enemies. 
And then I am surprised that the Prince should 
have offered you a majority, when he knows very 
well that nothing short of lieutenant-colonel will 
satisfy others, who cannot bring one hundred and 
fifty men to the field. ‘ But patience, cousin, and 
shuffle the cards!’ It is all very well for the pre- 
sent, and we must have you properly equipped for 
the evening in your new costume; for, to say truth, 
your outward man is scarce fit for a court.” 

“Why,” said Waverley, looking at his soiled 
dress, “my shooting-jacket has seen service since 
we parted; but that, probably, you, my friend, 
know as well or better than I.” 

* You do my second-sight too much honour,” 
said Fergus. “ We were so busy, first with the 
scheme of giving battle to Cope, and afterwards with 
our operations in the Lowlands, that I could only 
give general directions to such of our people as were 
left in Perthshire to respect and protect you, should 
you come in their way. But let me hear the full 
story of your adventures, for they have reached us 
im a very ial and mutilated manner.” 

, Waverley then detailed at length the circum- 
stances with which the reader is already acquainted, 
tb which Fergus listened with great attention. By 
this time they had reached the door of his quarters, 
whieh he had taken up in a small paved court, re- 

from the street called the Canongate, at the 
heuse-.df a buxom widow of forty, who seemed to 
exile very graciously upon the handsome young 
i ire tl cian cl i leanne tare 
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Chief, she being a person with whorn good looks 
and -humour were sure to secure an interest, 
whatever might be the party’s political opinions. 
Here Callum Beg pooaived tham'with & este of #6 
cognition. “Callum,” said the Chief, “call Shemnus 
an Snachad” (James of the Needle.) This was 
the hereditary tailor of Vich Ian Vohr. “ Shemus, 
Mr Waverley is to wear the cath dath (battle co- 
lour, or tartan ;) his trews must be ready in four 
hours. You know the measure ofa well made man: 
two double nails to the small of the leg” 

“Eleven from haunch to heel, seven round the 
waist—I give your honour leave to re pra a 
if there’s a pair of sheers in the Highlands that has 
a baulder sneck than her’s ain at the cumadh an 
truais”’ (shape of the trews.) 

‘ Get a plaid of Mac-lvor tartan, and sash,” con- 
tinued the Chieftain, “and a blue bonnet of the 
Prince’s pattern, at Mr Mouat’s in the Crames. 
My short green coat, with silver lace and silver but- 
tons, will fit him exactly, and I have never worn it. 
Tell Ensign Maccombich to pick out a handsome 
target from among mine. The Prince has given 
Mr Waverley broadsword and pistols, I will fur- 
nish him with a dirk and purse ; add but a pair of 
low-heeled shoes, and then, my dear Edward (turn- 
ing to him), you will be a complete son of Ivor.” 

These necessary directions given, the Chieftain 
resumed the subject of Waverley’s adventures. “It 
is plain,” he said, “that you have been in the cus- 
tody of Donald Bean Lean. You must know, that 
when I marched away my clan to join the Prince, 
I laid my injunctions on that worthy member of 
society to perform a certain piece of service, which 
done, he was to join me with all the force he could 
muster. But instead of doing 80, the gentleman, 
finding the coast clear, thought it better to make 
war on his own account, and has scoured the coun- 
try, plundering, I believe, both friend and foe, un- 
der pretence of levying black mail, sometimes as if 
by my authority, and sometimes (and be cursed to 
his consummate impudence) in his own great name! 
Upon my honour, if 1 live to see the cairn of Ben- 
more again, I shall be tempted to hang that fellow! 
I recognise his hand particularly in the mode of 
your rescue from that canting rascal Gilfillan, and 
I have little doubt that Donald himself played the 
part of the pedlar on that oceasion; but how he 
should not have plundered you, or put you ta ran- 
som, or availed himself in some way or other of 
your captivity for his own advantage, passes my 
judgment.” 

“ ‘When and how did vou hear the intelitgarice of 
my confmement ?” asked Waverley. on 

«“ The Prince himself told me,” sid Fergus, “ and 
inquired very minutely into your history. He then 
mentioned your being at that moment in the power 
of one of our northern parties — you know I could 
not ask him to explain particulars — and requested 
my opinion about dispcsing of you. I recommend- 
ed that.you should be brought here as a prisoner, 
because I did not wish to prejudice yon farther 
with the English Government, in case you pursned 
your purpose of going southward. I knew nothing, 
you must recollect, of the charge brought agai 
you of aiding and abetting high treason, which, I 
presume, some share in changi ur origs 
plan. That sullen, good-for fie urate, hoon: 
whapple, was sent to escort you from Doune, with | 
what he calla his troop of horse. As to his bea | 
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v1iour, m addition to hus natural antipathy to every 
thing that resembles » gentleman, i presume his 
ndventure with Bradwardine rankles in his recol- 
lection, the rather that I dare say his mode of tell- 
ing that story contributed to the evil reporta which 
reached your gquondam regiment.” 

& Very likely,” said Waverley ; “ but now sure- 
ly, my Fergus, you nay find time to tell me 
something of Flora.” 

“ Why,’ replied Fergus, “I can only tell you 
that she is well, and residing for the present with 
a relation in this city. I thought it better she should 
come here, as since our succ.3s a good many ladies 
of rank attend our military court; and I assure you, 
that there is a sort of consequence annexed to the 
near relative of such a person as Flora Mac-Ivor; 
and where there is such a justling of claims and 
requests, @ man must use every fair means to en- 
hance his importance.” 

There was something in this last sentence which 
grated on Waverlcy’s feelings. He could not bear 
that Flora should be considered as conducing to 
her brother’s preferment, by the admiration which 
she must unquestionably attract; and although it 
was in strict correspondence with many points of 
Fergus’s character, it shocked him as selfish, and 
unworthy of his sister’s high mind, and his own 
independent pride. Fergus, to whom such manwu- 
vres were familiar, as to one brought up at thie 
French court, did not observe the unfavourable 
impression which he had unwarily made upon his 
friend’s mind, and concluded by saying, “ that they 
could hardly see Flora before the evening, when 
she would be at the concert and ball, with which 
the Prince’s party were to be entertained. She 
and I had a quarrel about her not appcaring to take 
leave of you. I am unwilling to renew it, by soli- 
citing her to receive you this morning ; and perhaps 
my doing so might not only be ineffectual, but pre- 
vent your meeting this evening.” 

While thus conversing, Waverley heard in the 
court, before the windows of the parlour, a well- 
known voice. “I aver to you, my worthy fricnd,” 
said the speaker, “ that it is a total dereliction of 
military discipline; and were you not as it were a 
fyro, your purpose would deserve strong reproba- 
tion. For a prisoner of war is on no account to be 
coerced with fetters, or detained in ergastulo, as 
would have been the case had you put this gentle- 
man into the pit of the peel-house at Balmawhap- 
ple. I grant, indeed, that such a prisoner may for 
security be coerced én carcere, that is, in a public 
prison.” 

The growlingevoice of Balmawhapple was heard 
as taking leave in displeasure, but the word “ land- 
louper” alone was distinctly audible. He had dis- 
appeared before Waverley reached the house, in 
order to greet the worthy Baron of Bradwardine. 
The uniform in which he was now attired, a blue 
coat, namely, with gold lace, a scarlet waistcoat and 
breeches, and immense jack-boots, seemed to have 
added fresh stiffness and rigidity to his tall, per- 
pendicular figure; and the consciousness of military 
command and authority had increased, in the same 

ion, the self-importance of his demeanour, 

and the d ism Of his conversation. 
. He received Waverley with his usual kindness, 
and expreased immediate anxiety to hear an expla- 
nation of the circumstances attending the loss of 
his commission in Gardiner’s dragoons ; “ nbt,” he 
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said, “ that he had the least apprehension of his 
young friend having done aught which could merit 
such ungenerous treatment as he had received from 
Government, but because it was right and seemly 
that the Baron of Bradwardine should be, in point 
of trust and in point of power, fully able to refute 
all calumnies against the heir of Waverley-Honour, 
whom he had so much right to regard as his own 
son. 

Fergus Mac-Ivor, who had now joined them, 
went hastily over the circumstances of Waverley’s 
story, and concluded with the flattering recep 
he had met from the young Chevalier. The Baron 
listened in silence, aad at the conclusion shoek 
Waverley heartily by the hand, and tulated | 
him upon entering the service of his lawful Prince, 

“ For,” continued he, “ although it has been justly | 
held in all nations a matter of scandal and di 
nour to infringe the sacramentum militare, and that 
whether it was taken by each soldier singly, whilk 
the Romans denominated per conjurationem, or by 
one soldier in name of the rest, yet no one ever 
doubted that the allegiance so sworn was dischaxged 
by the dimissio, or discharging of a soldier, whase 
case would be as hard ‘as that of colliers, salters, 
and other adscripti glebe, or slaves of the soil, were 
it to be accounted otherwise. This is something 
like the brocard expressed by the learned Sanchez 
in his work De Jure-jurando, which you have quea- 
tionless consulted upon this occasion. As for those 
who have calumniated you by leasing-making, I 
protest to Heaven I think they have justly incurred 
the penalty of the Memnonia lea, also called Lez 
Rhemnia, which is prelected upon by Tullius in his 
oration Jn Verrem. I should have deemed, how- 
ever, Mr Waverley, that before destining yourself 
to any special service in the army of the Prinee, ye 
might have inquired what rank the old Gradwar- 
dine held there, and whether he would not have 
heen peculiarly happy to have had your services | 
in the regiment of horse which he is now about to 
levy.” 

Edward eluded this reproach by pleading the 
necessity of giving an immediate answer to the 
Prince’s proposal, and his uncertainty at the mo- 
ment whether his friend the Baron was with the 
army, or engaged upon service elsewhere. 

This punctilio being settled, Waverley made in- 
quiry after Miss Bradwardine, and was informed 
she had come to Edinburgh with Flora Mac-Ivor, 
under guard of a party of the Chieftain’s men. This 
step was indeed necessary, Tully-Veolan having be- 
come a very unpleasant, and even dangerous place 
of residence for an unprotected young lady, on ac- 
count of its vicinity to the Highlands, and also to 
one or two large villages, which, from aversion as 
much to the Caterans as zeal for presbytery, had 
declared themselves on the side of Government, 
and formed irregular bodies of partisans, who had 
frequent skirmishes with the mountaineers, and 
sometimes attacked the houses of tye Jacobite gen- 
try in the braes, or frontier betwixt the mountaix 
and plain. 

* 1 would propose to you,” continued the Baron, 
“to walk as far as my quarters in the Luckenbooths, 
and to admire in your passage the High Street, 
whilk is, beyond a shadow of dubitation, finer than 
any street, whether in London or Paris. dy 
poor thing, is sorely discomposed with the Boe 
the Casile, though I have proved to her from 
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del and Coehorn, that it is impossible a bullet can 
reach these buildings; and, besides, 1 have it in 
e from his Royal Highness to go to the camp, 
on ‘leaguer of our army, to see that the men do con- 
dlamare casa, that is, truss up their bag and bag- 
gage for to-morrow’s marci.” : 
That will be easily done by most of us,” said 
Mac-Ivor, laughing. 

“Craving vour pardon, Colone) Mac-Ivor, not 

te s0 easily as ye seem to opine. I grant most 
of your folk left the Highlands, expedited as it were, 
and free frum the pera aoe bageage ; = it 
ts unspeakable the quantity of useless sprechery 
which they have collected oni their march. I saw 
ene fellow of yours ‘craving your pardon once more) 
with a pier-glass upon his back.” 

Ay,” said Fergus, still in good-humour, “ he 
would have told you, if you had questioned him, a 
anging foot is aye getting.— But come, my dear 

n, you know as well as I, that a hundred Uh- 
lans, or a single troop of Schmirschitz’s Pandours, 
would make more havock in a country than the 
knight of the mirror and all the rest of our clans 

together.” 

“ And that is very true likewise,” replied the 
Baron ; “ they are, as the heathen author says, fe- 
wooiores in aspectu, mitiores in actu, of a horrid and 

im visage, but more benign in demeanour than 
their physiognomy or aspect might mfer.— But I 
wtand here talking to you two youngsters, when I 
should be in the King’s Park.” 

“But you will dine with Waverley and me on 

return? I assure you, Baron, though I can 
Fre Bke a Highlander when needs must, | remem- 
ber my Paris education, and understand perfectly 
faire la meillewre chére.” 

“ And wha the deil doubts it,” quoth the Baron, 

ing, “when ye bring only the cookery, and 
the gude toun must furnis)) the material, !— Weel, 
I have some business in th toun too: But 1’l] join 
you at three, if the vivers can tarry so long.” 

So saying, he took leave of his fends, and went 
to look after the charge wh.ch lad been assigned 





CHAPTER XLII. 
A Soldier’s Dinner. 


James of THE NEEDLE was a man of his word, 
when whisky was no party to the contract; and 
upon this occasion Callum Beg, who still thought 
timeelf in Waverley’s debt, since he had declined 
accepting compensation at the expense of mine Host 
of the dlestick’s person, took the opportunity 
of discharging the obligation, by mounting guard 
over the hereditary tailor of Sliochd nan Ivor; 
and, as he expressed himself, “ targed him tightly” 
till the finishing of the job. To rid himself of this 
restraint, Shemus’s needle flew through the tartan 
like lightning ; and as the artist kept chanting some 

skirmish of Fin Macoul, he accomplished 

at leaet three stitches to the death of every hero. 

The dress was, therefore, soon ready, for the short 

coat fitted the wearer, aud the rest of the apparel 
a Soe Sittle adjustment. 

hero having now fuirly assumed the “ garb 

of oid Gaul,” well calculated as it was to give an 

rance of strength to a figure, which, though 

and well-made, was rather elegant than robust, 
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I hope my fair readers will excuse him if he looked 
at himself in the mirror more than once, and could 
not help acknowledging that the reflection sneme 
that of a very handsome young fellow. In fact, 
there was no disguising it. His light-brown hair 
— for he wore no periwig, notwithstanding the 
universal fashion of the time—boecame the bonnet 
which surmounted it. His person promised firm- 
ness and agility, to which the ample folds of the 
tartan added an air of dignity. His blue eye seemed 
of that kind, 


“ Which melted in love, and which kindled in war; 


and an air of bashfulness, which was in reality the 
effect of want of habitual intercourse with the world, 
gave interest to his features, without injuring their 
grace or intelligence. 

“ Iie’s a pratty man—a very pratty man,” said 
Evan Dhu (now Ensign Maccombich) to Fergus’s 
buxom landlady. 

“* He’s vera weel,” said the Widow Flockhart, 
“but no naething sae weel-far’d as your colonel, 
ensign.” 

“ J wasna comparing them,” quoth Evan, “ nor 
was | i iar a his being weel-favoured ; but 
only that Mr Waverley looks clean-made and de- 
liver, and like a proper lad of his quarters, that will 
not cry barley in a brulzie. And, indeed, he’s gle 
aneuch at the broadsword and target. [ hae playe 
wi’ him mysell at Glenvaquoich, ‘and sav haa Vich 
Ian Vohr, often of a Sunday afternoon.” 

“ Lord forgie ye, Ensign Maccombich,” said the 
alarmed Presbyterian ; “ I’m sure the colonel wad 
never do the like o’ that!” 

* Hout! hout! Mrs Flockhart,” replied the en- 
sign, “ we’re young blude, ye ken; and young saints, 
auld deils.” 

“ But will ye fight wi’ Sir John Cope the morn, 
Ensign Maccumbich!” demanded Mrs Flockhart 
of her guest. 

“ Troth I’se ensure him, an’ he'll bide us, Mrs 
Flockhart,” replied the Gael. 

“ And will ye face thae tearing chields, the dra- 
goons, Ensign Maccombich?” again inquired the 
landlady. 

* Claw for claw, as Conan said to Satan, Mre 
Flockhart, and the deevil tak the shortest nails,” 

“ And will the colonel venture op the bagganeta 
himsell ?” 

“ Ye may swear it, Mrs Flockhart ; the very first 
man will he be, by Saint Phedar.” 

“ Merciful goodness! and if he’s killed amang 
the red-coats !”” exclaimed the soft-hearted widow. 

“ Troth, if it should sae befall, “Mire Flockhart, I 
ken ane that will no be living to weep for him. But 
we maun a’ live the day, and have our dinner; and 
there’s Vich Jan Vohr has packed his dorlach, and 
Mr Waverley’s wearied wi’ majoring yonder afore 
the muckle pier-glass; and that grey auld stoor 
carle, the Baron o’ Bradwardine, that shot yoang 
Ronald of Ballenkeiroch, he’s coming down the 
close wi’ that droghling coghling bailie body they 
ca’ Macwhupple, just like the Laird o’ Kittlegab’s 
French cook, wi’ his turnspit doggie trindling ahint 
him, and I am gah asa pled, my bonny dow; 
sre bid Kate set on the broo’, and do ye put on 
your pinners, for ye ken Vich Ian Vohr winns sit 
down till yo be at the head o’ the table ;—~and dinns 
gad gr pint bottle o’ brandy, my woman.” 

hint produced dinner, Mire Flockhart, 
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smiling in her weeds like the sun through a mist, 
took the head of the table, thinking within herself, 

haps, that she cared not how long the rebellion 
fasted: that brought her into company so much 
above her usual associates. She was supported b7 
Waverley and the Baron, with the advantage of 
the Chieftain vis-a-vis. The men of peace and of 
war, that is, Bailie Macwheeble and Ensign Mac- 
eombich, after many profound congés to their su- 
periors and each other, took their places on each 
side of the Chieftam. Their fare was excellent, 
time, place, and circumstances considered, and Fer- 
gus’s spirits were extravagantly high. Regardless 
of danger, and sanguine from temper, youth, and 
ambition, he saw in imagination all his prospects 
crowned with success, and was totally indifferent 
to the probable alternative of a soldier’s grave. 
The Baron apologized slightly for bringing Mac- 
wheeble. They had been providing, he said, for 
the expenses of the campaign. “ And, by my 
faith,” said the old man, “ as I think this will be 
my last, so I just end where I began—1 hae ever- 
more found the sinews of war, as a learned author 
calls the caisse militaire, mair difficult to come by 
than either its flesh, blood, or bones.” 

“What! have you raised our only efficient body 
of cavalry, and got ye none of the louis-d’or out of 
the Doutelle,’ to help you?” 

“ No, Glennaquoich ; cleverer fellows have been 
before me.” P 

“ 'That’s a scandal,” said the young Highlander; 
* but you will share what is left of my subsidy: It 
will gave you an anxious thought to-night, and will 
be all one to-morrow, for we shall all be provided 
for, one way or other, before the sun sets,”? Wa- 
verley, blushing deeply, but with great earnestness, 
pressed the same request. 

* 1 thank ye baith, my good lads,” said the Ba- 
ron, “ but I will not infringe upun your peculium. 
Bailie Macwheeble has provided the sum which is 
nec ‘ 

Here the Bailie shifted and fidgeted about in hig 
seat, and appeared extremely uneasy. At length 
after several preliminary hems, and much tautolo- 
gical expression of his devotion to his honour’s ser- 
vice, by night or day, living or dead, he began to 
insinuate, “ that the Banks had removed a’ their 
ready cash into the Castle; that, nae doubt, Sandie 
Goldie, the silversmith, would do mickle for his 
honour; but there was little time to get the wadset 
made out; and, doubtless, if his honour Glenna 
quoich, or Mr Wauverley, could accommodate” — 

“ Let me hear of no such nonsense, sir,” said 
the Baron, ing tone which rendered Macwheeble 
mute,“ but proceed as we accorded before dinner, 
if it be your wish to remain in my service.” 

To this peremptory order the Bailie, though he 
felt as if condemned to suffer a transfusion of blocd 
from his own veins into those of the Baron, did 


little while longer, however, he addressed himself 
to Glennaquoich, and told him, if his honour had 








a hao a 
answered, when he had recovered his breath, — 
“ Many thanks, Bailie; but you must know, it is 
a general custom among us soldiers to make our 
landlady our banker.—Here, Mrs Flockhart,” said 
he, taking four or five broad pieces out of a well- 
filled purse, and tossing the purse itself, with its re- 
maining contents, into her apron, “ these will serve 
my occasions; do you take the rest: be my banker 
if I live, and my executor if I die; but take care 
to give something to the Highland cailliachs® that 
shall cry the coronach loudest for the last Vich lan 


| Vohr.” 


“ It is the testamentum militure,” quoth the Ba- 
ron, “ whilk, amang the Romans, wag privilegiate 
to be nuncupative.” But the soft heart of Mrs 
Flockhart was melted within her at the Chieftain’s 
speech ; she set up a lamentable blubbering, and 
positively refused to touch the bequest, which Fer- 
gus was therefore obliged to resume. 

“* Well, then,” said the Chief, “ if I fall, st will 
go to the grenadier that knocks my brains cut, and 
I shall take care he works hard for it.” 

Bailie Macwheeble was again tempted to put in 
his oar; for where cash was concerned, he did not 
willingly remain silent. “ Perhaps he had better 
carry the gowd to Miss Mac-lvor, in case of mor- 
tality, or accidents of war. It might tak the form 
uf a mortis causa donation in the young leddie’s 
favour, and wad cost but the scrape of a pen to 
mak it out.” 

“« ‘The young lady,” said Fergus, “ should such 
an event happen, will have other matters to think 
of than these wretched louis-d’or.” 

« True— undentable—there’s nae doubt o° that; 
but your honuur kens that a full sorrow” —— 

“ Is endurable by most folk more easily than a 
hungry one?—True, Bailie, very true; and I be- 
lieve there may even be sume who would be con- 
suled by such a reflection for the luss of the whole 
existing generation. Lut there is a sorrow which 
knows neither hunger nor thirst; and poor Flora” 
He paused, and the whole company sympa- 
thized in his emotion. 

The Baron’s thoughts naturally reverted to the 
unprotected state of his daughter, and the big tear 
zame to the veteran’s eye. “ If I fall, Macwheeble; 
you have all my papers, and know all iny affairs; 
be just to Rose.” 

the Bailie was a man of earthly mould, after 
all; a good deal of dirt and dross about him, un- 
doubtedly, but some kindly and just feelings he had, 
especially where the Baron or his young mistress 
were concerned. Ile set up a lameutable howl 
* If that doleful day should come, while Duncan 
Maewheeble had a boddle, it should be Mise Rose’s. 
He wald scroll for a plack the sheet, or she kenn’d 
what it was to want; if indeed a’ the bonnie baronie 
o’ Bradwardine and Tully-Veolan, with the forta- 
lice and manor-place thereof (he kept sobbing and 





not presume to make any reply. After fidgeting a | whining at every pause), tults, crofte, mosses, Ulrs 


—outfield, infield — buildings— orchards—dove- 


cots—with the right of net and coble in the water 


mair ready siller than was sufficient for his occa- | and loch of Veolan—teinds, parsonage and 


sions in the field, he cuuld put it out at use for his 
honour in safe hands, and at great profit, at this 


At this proposal Fergus laughed heartily, and 
Spetreree-rreune-—ecermeprpinaynninemyenenntsa ese partner RET 


1 The Doutelle was an armed vessel, which brought s 
entall supply of money and arms from France for the use 
of the insurgents 


—annexis, connexis — rights of pasturage —fuel, 
feal, and divor— parts, pendictes, and 

whatsvever——(here he had recourse to end of 
his long cravat to wipe his eyes, which overflowed 


Seen ne en a ane em meme eee aaa a 
2 Old women, on whom devolved the duty of lacosating 
for the dead, which the Irish call Aeenning. 
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in spite of him, at the ideas which this techmical 
i conjured up)—all as more fully described 
e evidents and titles thereof—amnd ly- 
ing wr in the parish of Bradwardine, amd the shire 
Perth—if, as aforesaid, must a’ from 
mry master’s child to Inch-Grabbit, wha’s a Whig 
awd a Hanoverian, and be by his doer, 
Jenie Howie, wha’s no fit to be a birlieman, let 
"the beginning of th ly had 
C) is famentation really 
i affecting, bet the conclusion rendered 
laughter irresistible. “ Never mind, Bailie,” said 
Ensign Maecombich, “ for the gude auld times of 
g and lg Src omy tearing) are come 
tack 2 m, an’ Sneckus Mac-Snackus (meaning, 
probably, annexis, connexis), and a’ the rest of your 
matm gie place to the langest claymore.” 
# And that claymore shall be ours, Bailie,” said 
the Chieftain, who saw that Maewheeble looked 
very blank at this intimation. 
“6 We'll give rer the metal our mountain affords, 
Litlibal 


ero, bullen a la, 
And in plece of broad-pieces, we ll pay with broadswords, 


With duns and with debts we will soon clear our score, 
ly &C. 
8 paid will no mor 
For the man ss pl ried sp ill crave payment no more, 
But come, Bailie, be not cast down; drink your 
wine with a joyous heart; the Baron shall return 
safe and victorious to Tully-Veolan, and unite Kill- 
amemxeit’s lnirdship with his own, since the cowardly 
half-bred swine will not turn out for the Prince like 
a gentleman.” 
“To be sure, they lie maist ewest,’’? said the 
Bailie, wiping his eyes, “ and should naturally fa’ 
under the same factory.” 





ie 


“ And IJ,” ded the Chieftain, “ shall take 
care of too; for you must know, I have to 
complete a good work here, by bringing Mrs Flock- 
hart into bosom of the Catholic church, or at 
least half way, and that is to your Episcopal meeting- 
hense. O ! if you heard her fine counter- 


tenor admonishing Kate and Matty in the morn- 
ing, yous who understand music, would tremble at 
the idea of hearing her shriek in the psalmody of 
Haddo’s Hole.” 
“ Lard forgie you, colonel, how ye rin on! But 
I hope your honours will tak tea before ye gang to 
the and I mau» gang and mask it for you.” 
So saying, Mrs Flockhart left the gentlemen to 
their own conversation, which, as might be sup- 
turned chiefly upon the approaching events 
the campaign. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
The Ball. 


Ensien Maccoupicn having gone to the High- 
land camp upon duty, and Bailie Macwheeble hav- 
ing retired to digest his dinner and Evan Dhu’s 
intimation of martial law, in some blind change- 
house, Waverley, with the Baron and the Chieftain, 
aprenpert to Hol -House. The two last were 
Gull tide of spirits, and the Baron rallied in his 





h 
mngeine of tae or something like them, occur in an old 
84, e. contiguons. 
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way our hero upon the handsome fi which this 
new dress displayed to advantage. ee it you have 
any design upon the heart of a bomry Scotch lzssie, 
I would premonish you, when you address her, te 
remember and quote the words of Virgilius :— 

‘ Nanc insanus amor duri me Martis in armis, 

Tela inter media atque adversos detinet hostes:° 
Whilk verses Robertson of Struan, Chief of the 
Clan Donnochy (unless the claims of Lude ought 
to be preferretl primo loco), has thus elegantly ren- 


‘ For cruel love has gartan'd low my leg, 
And clad my hurdies in a philabeg.’ 
Akhough, indeed, ye wear the trews, a garment 
whilk I approve maist of the twa, as mair ancient 
and seemaly.” 
“ Or rather,” said Fergus, “ hear my song : 
‘ She wadna hae a Lowland laird, 


Nor be an English lady; 


But she’s away with Duncan Grame, 
And he’s row’d her in his plaidy.'’’ 

By this time they reached the palace of Holyrood, 
and were announced respectively as they entered 
the apartments, 

It is but too well known how many gentlemen of 
rank, education, and fortune, took a concern in the 
ill-fated and desperate undertaking of 1745. The 
ladies, also, of Scotland very generally espoused the 
cause of the gallant and handsome young Prince, 
who threw himself upon the mer«y of his country- 
men, rather like a hero of romance than a caleu- 
lating politician. It is not, therefore, to be won- 
dered that Edward, who had spent the greater 
of his life in the solemn seclusion of Waverley- 
Honour, should have been dazzled at the liveliness 
and elegance of the scene now exhibited in the long- 
deserted halls of the Scottish palace. The ascom- 
paniments, indeed, fell short of splendour, being 
such as the confusion and hurry of the time admit- 
ted ; still, however, the general effect was striking, 
and, the rank of the company considered, might 
well be called brilliant. 

It was not long before the lover’s eye discovered 
the object of his attachment. Flora Mac-lvor was 
in the act of returning to her seat, near the top 
of the room, with Rose Bradwardine by her side. 
Among much elegance and beauty, they had at- 
tracted a great degree of the public attention, being 
certainly two of the handsomest women present. 
The Prince took much notice of both, particularly 
of Flora, with whom he danced ; a preference which 
she probably owed to her foreign education, and 
command of the French and Italian languages. 

When the bustle attending the canclusion of the 
dance permitted, Edward, almost intuitively, fol- 
lowed Fergus to the place where Miss Mae-Ivor 
was seated. The sensation of hope, with which he 
had nursed his affection in absence of the beloved 
object, seemed to vanish in her ce, and, like 
one striving to recover the particulars of a 
ten dream, he would have given the world at 
moment to have recollected the grounds ea which 
he had founded expectations which now seemed se 
delusive. He accompanied Fergus with downcast 
eyes, tingling ears, and the feelings of the crinu- 
nal, who, while the melancholy cart moves slewly 
through the crowds that bave assembled to behold 
his execution, receives no clear sensation esther 
from the noise which fills his ears, or the tumult on 
which he caste his wandering look. , 
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Flora seemed a little—a very litth—affected 
and discomposed at his approach. “ I bring you an 
adopted sun of Ivor,” said Fergus. 

® And I receive him as a second brother,” re- 
ied Flora. 

There was a slight emphasis on the word, which 

would have escape] every ear but one that was 
feverish with ion. It was, however, dis- 
tinctly marked, and, combined with her whole tone 
and manner, plainly intimated, “ I will never think 
of Mr Waverley as a more intimate connexion.” 
Edward stopped, bowed, and looked at Fergus, who 
bit his lip; a movement of anger, which proved 
that he also had put a sinistcr interpretation on the 
reception which his sister had given his friend. 
“ This, then, is an end of my day-dream!” Such 
was Waverley’s first thought, and it was so cx- 
quisitely pai as to banish from his cheek every 
drop of blood. 

“ Good God!” said Rose Bradwardine, “ he is 
not yet recovered !” 

These werds, which she uttered with great emo- 
tion, were overheard by the Chevalier himself, who 
stepped hastily forward, and, taking Waverley by 
the hand, inquired kindly after his health, and add- 
ed, that he wished to speak with him. By a strong 
and sudden effort, which the circumstances ren- 
deved indispensable, Waverley recovered himself 
so far as to follow the Chevalier in silence to a re- 
cess in the apartment. 

Here the Prince detained him some time, asking 
various questions about the great Tory and Catho- 
lie families of England, their connezions, their in- 
fluence, and the state of their affections towards 
the house of Stuart. To these queries Edward 
could not at any time have given more than gene- 
ral answers, and it may be supposed that, in the 
present state of his feelings, his responses were in- 
distinct even to confusion. The Chevalier smiled 
once or twice at the incongruity of his replies, but 
coatinued the same style of conversation, although 
he found himself obliged to occupy the principal 
share of it, until he perceived that Waverley had 
recovered his presence of mind. It is probable 
that this long audience was partly meant to further 
the idea which the Prince desired should be enter- 
tained among his followers, that Waverley was a 
character of political influence. But it appeared, 
from his concluding expressions, that he had a dif- 
ferent and good-natured motive, personal to our 
hero, for prolonging the conference. “ I cannot 
resist the temptation,” he said, “ of boasting of my 
own discretion as a lady’s confident. You sec, Mr 
Waverley, thaj I know all, and I assure you I am 
deeply interested in the affair. But, my good young 
fri a must put 2 more severe restraint upon 
your feelings. There are many here whose eyes can 
see as clearly as mine, but the prudence of whose 
tengues may not be equally trusted.” 

So saying, he turned easily away, and joined a 
i officers at a few paces’ distance, leaving 

to meditate upon his parting expression, 
gh not intelligible to him in its whole 
wal pita was sufficiently so in the caution which the 
word xecommended. Making, therefore, an 
effort to show himself worthy of the interest which 
his new master bad by instant obedience 
te his recommendation, he walked up to the spot 
where Flora and Miss Bradwardine were still seat- 
ed, and having made his corapliments to the latter, 


= ae of 
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he succeeded, even beyond his own expectation, in 
entering into conversation upon general topics, 

If, my dear reader, thou hast ever happened to 
take post-horses at » or at ——- (one at least 
of which blanks, or more probably both, you will 
be able to fill up from an inn near your own resi- 
dence), you must have observed, and deubtless with 
sympathetic pain, the reluctant agony with which 
the poor jades at first apply their galled necks to 
the collars of the harness. But when the irresist- 
ible arguments of the post-boy have prevailed upon 
them to proceed a mile or two, they will become 
callous to the first sensation; and being warn in 
the harness, as the said post-boy may term it, pro- 
eced as if their withers were altogether unwrung. 
This simile so much corresponds with the state of 
Waverley’s feelings in the course of this memor 
able evening, that I prefer it (especially as being, 
I trust, wholly original) to any more splendid illus- 
tration, with which Byshe’s Art of Poetry might 
supply me. 

xertion, like virtue, is its own reward ; and our 
hero had, moreover, other stimulating motives for 
persevering in a display of affected composure and 
indifference to Flora’s obvious unkindness. Pride, 
which supplies its caustic as an useful, though 
severe, remedy for the wounds of affection, came 
rapidly to his aid. Distinguished by the favour of 
a Prince ; destined, he had room to hope, to play a 
conspicuous part in the revolution which awaited 
a mighty kingdom ; excelling, probably, in mental 
acquirements, and equalling, at least, in f eeitoe 
accomplishments, most of the noble and distin- 
guished persons with whom he was now ranked; 
young, wealthy, and high-born—could he, or ouglit 
he, to droop beneath the frown of a capricious 
beauty ? 


**( nymph, unrelenting and cold as thou art, 
My bosom is proud as thine own.” 


With the fecling expresscd in these beautiful lines 
(which, however, were not then written),} Wa. 
verley determined upon convincing Flera that he 
was not to be depressed by a rejection, in which 
his vanity whispered that perhaps she did her own 
prospects as much injustice as his. And, to aid 
this change of feeling, there lurked the secret and 
unacknowledged hope, that she might learn te prize 
his affection more highly, when she did not con- 
ceive it to be altogether within her own choice to 
attract or repulse it. There was a mystic tone 
of encouragement, also, in the Chevalier’s words, 
though he feared they only referred to the wishes 
of Fergus in favour of an union between him and 
his sister. But the whole circumstances of time, 

lace, and incident, combined at once to awaken 

is imagination, and to call upon him for a manly 
and decisive tone of conduct, leaving to fate to dis- 
pose of the issue. Should he appear to be the only 
one sad and disheartened on the eve of battle, how 
greedily would the tale be commented upoy by the 
slander which had been already but too busy with 
his fame? Never, never, he internally resolved, 
shall my unprovoked enemies possess euch aa ad- 
vantage over my reputation. 
Under the influence of these mixed sensations, 
and cheered at times by a smile of intelligence and 








1 They occur in Miss Seward’s fine verses, beginsing— 
* To thy rocks, stormy Lannow. adleu.” 
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approbation frum the Prinee as he passed the group, 
averley exerted his powers of fancy, saiiaGon: 
and eloquence, and attracted the general admiration 
of the company. The conversation gradually as- 
wamed the tone best qualified for the display of hie 
talenta and acquisitions. The gaiety of the evening 
was exalted in character, rather than checked, by 
the approaching dangers of the morrow. All nerves 
were strung for the future, and prepared to enjoy 
the present. This mood of mind is highly favour- | 
able for the exercise of the powers of imagination, 
for poetry, and for that eloquence which is allied to 
poetry. Waverley, as we have elsewhere observed, 

at times a wonderful flow of rhetoric; 
and, on the present occasion, he touched more than 
once the higher notes of feeling, and then again ran 
off in a wild voluntary of fancitul mirth. He was 
supported and excited by kindred spirits, who felt 
the same impulse of mood and time; and even those 
of more cold and calculating habits were hurried | 
along by the torrent. Many ladies declined the 
dance, which still went forward, and, under various | 
pretences, joined the party to which the “ hand- 
some young Englishman” seemed to have attached 
himself. He was presented ’ several of the first 
rank, and his manners, whic.. for the present were 
altogether free from the bashful restraint by which, 
in a moment of less excitation, they were usually 
clouded, gave universal delight. 

Flora -lvor od ails to be the only female 
present who regarded him with a degree of cold- 
ness and reserve; yet even she could not suppress 
a sort of wonder at talents, which, in tho course of 
their acquaintance, she had never seen displayed 
with equal brilliancy and impressive effect. I do 
not know whether she might not feel a momentary 
regret at having taken so decisive a resolution upon 
the addresses of a lover, who seomed fitted so well 
to fill a high place in the highest stations of suciety. 
Certainly she had hitherto accounted among the 
incurable deficiencies of Edward’s disposition, the 
mauvaise honte, which, as she had been educated 
in the first foreign circles, and was little acquainted 
with the shyness of English manners, was, in her 
opinion, too nearly related to timidity and imbecility 
of disposition. But if a passing wish occurred that 
Waverley could have rendered himself uniformly 
thus amiable and attractive, its influence was mo- | 
mentary; for circumstances had arisen since they | 
met, which rendered, in her eyes, the resolution she | 
had formed respecting him, final and irrevocable. | 

With opposite feelings, Rose Bradwardine bent | 
her whole soul to listen. She felt a secret triumph 
at the public tribute paid to one, whose merit she 
had learned to prize too early and too fondly. With- 
out a thought of jealousy, without a feeling of fear, : 
pain, or doubt, and undisturbed by a single selfish 
consideration, she resigned herself to the pleasure of 
observing the general murmur of applause. When 
Waverley spoke, her ear was exclusively filled with 
his voice; when others answered, her eye took its 
turn of observation, and seemed to watch his reply. 
Perbaps the delight which she experienced in the 
eourse of that evening, though transient, and fol- 
Jowed by much sorrow, was in its nature the most 
pure, and disinterested which the human mind is 
capwhin of enjoying. 

“ Baron,” anid the Chevalier, “ I would not trust 
nity maistrene in the company of your young friend. 
He ig really, though perhaps somewhat romantic, 
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one of the most fascinating young men whom I have 
ever seen.” 

“ And by my honour, sir,” replied the Baron, 
“the lad can sometimes be as dowff as a sexage- 
nary like myself. If your Royal Highness had seen 
him dreaming and dozing about the banks of Tully- 
Veolan like an hypochondriac person, or, as Bur- 
ton’s Anatomia hath it, a phrenesiac or le i 
patient, you would wonder where he hath sae sud- 
denly acquired all this fine sprack festivity and 
jocularity.” : 

“ Truly,” said Fergus Mac-I vor, “1 think it can 
only be the inspiration of the tartans; for, though 
Waverley be always a young fellow of sense and 
honour, I have hitherto often found him a very 
absent and inattentive companion.” 

‘We are the more obliged to him,” said the 
Prince, “ for having reserved for this evening qua- 
lities which even such intimate friends had not 
discovered.—-But come, gentlemen, the night ad- 
vances, and the business of ienoeeae must be early 
thought upon. Each take charge of him fair part- 
ner, and honour a small refreshment with your 
company.” 

He led the way to another suite of apartments, 
and assumed the seat and canopy at the head of a 
long range of tables, with an air of dignity mingled 
with courtesy, which well became his high birth 
and lofty pretensions. An hour had hardly flown 
away when the musicians played the signal for 
parting, so well known in Scotland. 

“‘ Good-night, then,” said the Chevalier, rising ; 
“ Good-night, and joy be with you !—-Good-night, 
fair ladies, who have so highly honoured a pro- 
scribed and banished Prince. — Good-night, my 
brave friends !—may the happiness we have this 
evening experienced be an omen of our return to 
these our paternal halls, speedily and in triumph, 
and of many and many future meetings of mirth 
and pleasure in the palace of Holyrood !” 

When the Baron of Bradwardine afterwards men- 
tioned this adieu of the Chevalier, he never failed 
to repeat, in a melancholy tone, 

“ Audiit, et voti Phebus succedere partem 
Mente dedit; partem volucres dispersit in auras ;” 
“ which,” as he added, “ is weel rendered into Eng- 
lish metre by my friend Bangour : 


** Ae half the prayer, wi’ Phosbus grace did find, 
The ’other half he whistled down the wind.’ 








CHAPTER XLIV. 
The March. 


fur conflicting passions and exhausted feelings 
of Waverley had resigned him to late but sound 
repose. He was dreaming of Glennaquoich, and 
had transferred to the halls of Ian nan Chaistel 
the festa] train which so lately those of 
Holyrood. The pibroch too was distinctly heard ; 
and this at least was no delusion, for the “ proud 
step of the chief piper” of the “ chlain Mac-Ivor” 
was perambulating the court before the door of 
his Chieftain’s quarters, and, as Mrs Flockhart, 
apparently no friend to his minstrelsy, was pleased 
tu observe, “ garring the very stane-end-lime wa’a 





\ Which is, or was wont to be, the old sir of “ Good- 
night. and joy be wi’ you a’! tig 
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dingle wi’ his sureeching.” Of vourse, it soon be- 
came tov puwerful for Waverley’s dream, with 
whieh it bad at first rather harmonized. 

The suund of Calluiw’s brogues in his apartment 
(for Mac-lvor had again assigned Waverley to his 
care) was the next note of ing. “ Winna yere 
honour bang up? Vich lan Vohr and ta Prince 
are awa ty the lang green glen ahint the clachao, 
tat they ca’ the King’s Park,’ and mony ane’s on 
his ain shauks the day, that will be carried on ither 
folk’s ere night.” 

Waverley sprung up, and, with Callum’s assist- 
ance and instructions, adjusted his tartans in proper 
costume. Callum told him also, “ tat his leather 
dorlach wi’ the lock cn her was come frae Doune, 
and she was awa again in the wain wi’ Vich Jan 
Vohr’s walise.” 

By this periphrasis Waverley readily apprehend- 
ed his portmanteau was intended. He thought upon 
the mysterious packet of the maid of the cavern, 
which seemed always to escape him when within hia 
very grasp. But this was no time for indulgence 
of curiosity ; and having declined Mrs Flockhart’s 
compliment of a morning, i.e. a matutinal dram, 
being probably the only man in the Chevalier’s 
army by whom such a courtesy would have been 
rejected, he made his adieus, and departed with 
Calluin. 

“ Callum,” said he, as they proceeded down a 
dirty close to gain the southern skirts of the Ca- 
nongate, “ what shal) I do for a horse ?” 

“ ‘fa deil ane ye maun think o’,” said Callum. 
*Vich Ian Vohr’s marching on foot at the head o’ 
his kin (not to say ta Prince, wha does the like), 
wi’ his target on his shoulder; and ye maun e’en 
be nerghbour-hke.” 

“ And so I will, Callum—give me my target;— 
so, there we are fixed. Low does it look?” 

“ Like the bra’ Highlander tat’s painted on the 
board afore the mickJe change-louse they ca’ Luckie 
Middlemass’s,” answered Callum; meaning, I must 
vbserve, a high compliment, for, in his opinion, 
Luckie Middlemass’s sign was an exquisite speci- 
men of art. Waverley, however, not feeling the 
full foree of this polite simile, asked him uo farther 
questions. 

Upon extricating themselves from the mean and 
dirty suburbs of the metropolis, and emerying into 
the open air, Waverley felt a renewal both of health 
and spirits, and turned his recollection with firm- 
ness upon the events of the preceding evening, and 
with hope and resolution towards those of the ap- 
proaching day. 

When he had gurmounted a small cragry emi- 
nence, called St Leouard’s Hill, the King’s Park, 
or the hollow between the mountain of Arthur's 
Seat, and the rising grounds on which the southern 


part of Edinburgh is now built, lay beneath him, | 


and displayed a singular and animating prospect. 
It was vecupied by the army of the Highlanders, 


now in the act of preparing for their march. Wa- : 


verley had already seen something of the kind at 
the hudting-match which he attended with Fergus 
Mac-1! vor; but this was on a scale of much greater 
magnitude, and incumparably deeper interest. The 
rocks, which formed the background of the scene, 
and the very sky itself, rang with the clang of the 


1 The main body of the Highland army engamped, or 
rather hivouacked, in that part of the King’s Park which 
lian tqwards the village of Luddingston- 


| 
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| The sort of complicated medley created by the 
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bagpipers, summouing forth, each with his uppro- 
priate pibroch, his chieftain and clan. ‘The moun. 
taineers, ahdpers, Smcnampg from their couch under 
the canopy of heaven, with the hum an bustle 


, of a coufused and irregular multitude, like beos 
; alarmed and arming in their hivea, svemed to 
; possess all the pliability of movement fitted to exe= 
| cute military mancuvres, Their motiuns sppoared 


spontaneous and confused, but the result was order 
and regularity; so that a general must have praised 
the conclusion, though a martinet might have ridi- 
culed the method by which it was attained. 


hasty arrangements of the various claus under theix 
respective banners, for the purpose of yetting into 
the order of march, was in iteelf a gay and lively 
spectacle. They had no tents to strike, havi. 
generally, and by choice, slept upon the open field, 
although the autumn was now waning, and the 
nights began to be frosty. For a little space, while 
they were getting into order, there was exhibited a 
changing, fluctuating, aud confused appearance of 
waving tartans and floating plumes, aud of banners 
displaying the proud gathering word of Clanronald, 
Ganion Cchevija— (Gainsay who dares ;) Loch-Sloy, 
the watchword of the Mac-Farlanes; Forth, fortune, 
and fill the fetters, the motto of the Marquis of Tul- 
hbardine ; Bydand, that of Lord Lewis Gordon; 
and the appropriate signal words and emblems of 
many other chieftains and clans. 

At length the mixed and wavering multitude 
arranged themselves into a narrow and dusky co- 
lunin of great length, stretching through the whale 
extent of the valley. In the front of the column 
the standard of the Chevalier was displayed, bearing 
a xed cross upon a white ground, with the motto 
Tandem Triumphans. The few cavalry being chief- 
ly Lowland gentry, with their domestic servants 
aud retainers, formed the advanced guard of the 
army ; and their standards, of which they had ra- 
\ ther too many in respect of their numbers, were 
been waving upon the extreme verge of the horizon. 
Many horsemen of this hody, among whom Wa- 
verley accidentally remarked Balmawhapple, and 
his lieutenant, Jinker (which last, however, had 
been reduced, with several others, by the advice of 
the Baron of Bradwardine, to the situation of what 
he called reformed officers, or reformadves), added 
to the liveliness, though by no means to the regue 
larity, of the scene, by galloping their horses as fast 
forward as the press would permit, to join their 
proper station in the van. The fascinations of the 
Circes of the High Street, and the potations of 
strength with which they had been drenched over 
night, had probably detained these herves within 
the walls uf Edinburgh somewhat later than was 
consistent with their morning duty, Of such loi- 
terers, the prudent took the longer and circuitous, 
but more open route, to attain their place in the 
march, by keeping at sume distance frum the in- 
fantry, and making their way through the encle- 
| sures to the right, at the expense of leaping over ov 
| pulling down the dry-stone fences. The irregular 
' appearance and vanishing of these small parties of 
| horsemen, as well as the confusion occasioned by 
| those who endeavoured, ebongh seer without 
' sffect, to press to the front ugh the cruwd of 

liighlanders, maugre their curses, oaths, ear 
position, added to the picturesque wildness what it 
took from the military regularity, of the ---"* 


———- 
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While Waverley gazed upon this remarkable 
spectacle, rendered yet more impressive by the oc- 
cagional discharge of cannon-shot from the Castle 
at the Hi d guards as they were withdrawn 
from its vicinity to join their main body, Callum, 
with his usual freedom of interference, reminded 
him that Vich Ian Vohr’s folk were nearly at the 
head of the column of march which was still dis- 
tant, and that “they would gang very fast after 
the cannon fired.” Thus admonished, Waverlcy 
walked briskly forward, yet often casting a glance 
upon the darksome clouds of warriors who were 
collected before and beneath him. <A nearer vicw, 
indeed, rather diminished the effect impressed on 
the mind by the more distant appearance of the 
army. The leading men of saat clan were well 
armed with broadsword, targct, and fusee, to which 
all added the dirk, and most the steel pistol. But 
these consisted of gentlemen, that is, relations of 

. the chief, however distant, and who had an imme- 
diate title to his countenance and protection. FT iner 
and hardier men could not have been selected out 
of any army in Christendom ; while the free and in- 
dependent habits which each possessed, and which 
each was yet so well taught to subject to the com- 
mand of his chief, and the peculiar mode of disci- 
pline adopted in Highland warfare, rendered them 

ually formidable by their individual courage and 
high spirit, and from their rational conviction of 
the necessity of acting in unison. and of giving their 
national mode of attack the fullest opportunity of 
success, 

But, in a lower rank to these, there were found 
individuals of an inferior description, the common 
peasantry of the Highland country, who, although 
they did not allow themselves to be so called, and 
claimed often, with apparent truth, to be of more 
ancient descent than the masters whom they served, 
bore, nevertheless, the livery of extreme penury, 
being indifferently accoutred, and worse armed, half 
naked, stinted in growth, and miserable in aspect. 
Each important clan had some of those Helots at- 
tached to them ;—thus, the Mac-Couls, though 
tracing their descent from Comhal, the father of 
Finn or Fingal, were a sort of Gibeonites, or here- 

servants to the Stewarts of Appin; the Mac- 
beths, descended from the unhappy monarch of 
that name, were subjects to the Morays, and clan 
Donnochy, or Robertsons of Athole; and many 
other examples might be given, were it not for the 
risk of hurting any pride of clanship which may 
yet be left, and thereby drawing a Highland tem- 
pest into the shop of my publisher. Now these 
game Helots, though forced into the field by the 

i authority of the chieftains under whom 
they hewed wood and drew water, were, in general, 
very sparingly fed, ill dressed, and worse armed. 
The latter circumstance was indeed owing chiefly 
to the general disarming act, which had been car- 
ried into effect ostensibly through the whole High- 
lands, although most of the chieftains contrived to 
élude its influence, by retaining the weapons of 
their own immediate clansmen, and delivering up 
those of less value, which they collected from Sone 
inferior entellites. It followed, as a matter of course, 

aa we have hinted, many of these poor 
‘were brought to the field in a very wretched 


. Beem this it happened, that, in bodies, the van | 
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fashion, the rear resembled actual banditti. Hore 
if 2 sehen ner a tide earth & pour ; 

ere a out alock, there a set straight? 
u Agen and some had only their dirks, and 
bludgeons or stakes pulled out of hedges. The 
grim, uncombed, and wild appearence of these men, 
most of whom gazed with all the admiration of 
ignorance upon the most ordinary production of 
domestic art, created surprise in the Lowlands, but 
it also created terror. So little was the condition 
of the Highlands known at that late period, that 
the character and appearance of pet pee 
while thus sallying forth as military adventurers, |- 
conveyed to the south-country Lowlanders as much 
surprise as if an invasion of African Negroes, or 
Esquimaux Indians, had issued forth from the 
northern mountains of their own native country 
It cannot therefore be wondered if Waverley, who 
had hitherto judged of the Highlanders generally, 
from the samples which the policy of Fergus had 
from time to time exhibited, should have felt 
damped and astonished at the daring attempt of a 
body uot then exceeding four thousand meu, and of 
whom not above half the number, at the utmost, 
were armed, to change the fate, and alter the dy- 
nasty, of the British kingdoms. 

As he moved along the column, which still re- 
mained stationary, an iron gun, the only piece of 
artillery possessed by the army which meditated so 
important a revolution, was fired as the signal of 
march. The Chevalier had expressed a wish to 
leave this useless piece of ordnance behind him; 
but, to his surprise, the Highland chiefs interposed 
to solicit that it might accompany their march, 
pleading the prejudices of their followers, who, 
little accustomed to artillery, attached a degree of 
absurd importance to this field-piece, and expected 
it would contribute essentially to a victory which 
they could only owe to their own muskets and broad- 
swords. Two or three French artillerymen were 
therefore appointed to the management of this mili- 
tary engine, which was drawn along by a string of 
Highland ponies, and was, after all, only used for 
the purpose of firing signals. 

No svoner was its voice heard upon the present 
occasion, than the whole line was in motion. A 
wild cry of joy from the advancing battalions rent 
the air, and was then Jost in the shrill clangour of 
the bagpipes, as the sound of these, in their turn, 
was partially drowned by the heavy tread of so 
many men put at once into motion. The banners 
glittered and shook as they moved forward, and the 
horse hastened to occupy their station as the ad- 
vanced guard, and to push on reconnoitring parties 
to ascertain and report the motions of the enemy. 
They vanished from Waverley’s eye as they wheeled 
round the base of Arthur’s Seat, under the remark- 
able ridge of basaltic rocks which fronts the little 
lake of Duddingston. 

The infantry followed in the same direction, re- 
gulating their pace by another body which occupied 
a road more to the southward. It cost Edward 
some exertion of activity to attain the place which 
Fergus’s followers occupied in the line of march. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
An Incident gives rise to unavailing Reflections. 


Wuen Waverley reached that part of the column 
whieh was filled by the clan of Mac-Ivor, they 
halted, formed, received him with a triumph- 
ant flourish upon the bagpipes, and a loud shout of 
the men, most ef whom knew him personally, and 
were delighted to see him in the dress of their 
country and of their sept. “ You shout,” said a 
Highlander of a neighbouring clan to Evan Dhu, 
“ aa if the Chieftain were just come to your head.” 

« Mar e Bran is ¢ a brathair, If it be not Bran, 
it is Bran’s brother,” was the proverbial reply of 
Maccombich.? 

« Q, then, it is the handsome Sassenach Duinhé- 
wassel, that is to be married to Lady Flora?” 

“ That may be, or it may not be ; and it is nei- 
ther your matter nor mine, Gregor.” 

Fergus advanced to embrace the volunteer, and 
afford him a warm and hearty welcome; but he 
thought it necessary to apologize for the diminished 
numbers of his battalion (which did not exceed 
aay hundred men), by observing, he had sent a 

many out upon parties. 

Othe z fact, however, was, that the defection 
of Donald Bean Lean had deprived him of at least 
thirty hardy fellows, whose services he had fully 
reckoned upon, and that many of his occasional 
adherents liad been recalled by their several chiefs 
to the standards to which they most properly owed 
their allegiance. The rival chief of the great nor- 
thern branch also of his own clan, had mustered 
his people, although he had not yet declared either 
for the Government or for the Chevalier, and by 
his intrigues had in some degree diminished the 
foree with which Fergus took the field. To make 
amends for these disappointments, it was univer- 
sally admitted that the followers of Vich Ian Vohr, 
in point of appearance, equipment, arms, and dex- 
terity in using them, equalled the most choice troops 
which followed the standard of Charles Edward. 
Old Ballenkeiroch acted as his major; and, with 
the other officers who had known Waverley when 
at Glennaquoich, gave our hero a cordial reception, 
as the sharer of their future dangers and expected 
honours. 

The route pursued by the Highland army, after 
rina the village of Duddingston, was for some 
time the common post-road betwixt Edinburgh and 
Haddington, until they crossed the Esk at Mus- 
mt when, instead of keeping the low grounds 
tow: the sea, they turned more inland, and oc- 
cupied the brow of the eminence called Carberry 
Hill, a place already distinguished in Scottish his- 
tory as the spot where the lovely Mary surrendered 
herself to her insurgent subjects. This direction 
was chosen, because the Chevalier had received 
notice that the army of the Government, arriving 
by sea from Aberdeen, had landed at Dunbar, and 
quartered the night before to the west of Hadding- 
aoe Poh the intention of falling down towards the 
seaside, and appreaching Edinburgh by the lower 
coast-road. By Eentig the height, which overhung 

vead in many places, it was hoped the High- 
landers might find an opportunity of attacking them 
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to advantage. The army therefore haitea upon the 
ridge of Carberry Hill, both to refresh the soldiers, 
and as a central situation, from which their march 
could be directed to any point that the motions of 
the enemy might render most advisable. While 
they remained in this position, a messenger arrived 
in haste to desire Mac-Ivor to come to the Prince, 
adding, that their advanced post had had a skir- 
mish with some of the enemy’s cavalry, and that 
the Baron of Bradwardine had sent in a few pri- 
soners. 

Waverley walked forward out of the line to sa- 
tisfy his curiosity, and soon observed five or six of 
the troopers, who, covered with dust, had galloped 
in to announce that the enemy were in full march 
westward along the coast. Passing still a little 
farther on, he was struck with a groan which issued 
from a hovel. He approached the spot, and heard 
a voice, in the provincial English of his native 
county, which endeavoured, though frequently in- 
terrupted by pain, to repeat the Lord’s Prayer. 
The voice of distress always found a ready answér 
in our hero’s bosom. He entered the hovel, which 
seemed to be intended for what is called, in the 
pastoral counties of Scotland, a smearing-howse; and 
in its obscurity Edward could only at first discern 
a sort of red bundle; for those who had stripped 
the wounded man of his arms, and part of his 
clothes, had left him the dragoon-cloak in which he 
was enveloped. 

‘‘ For the love of God,” said the wounded man, 
as he heard Waverley’s step, “ give me a single 
drop of water !” 

* You shall have it,” answered Waverley, at the 
same time raising him in his arms, bearing him to 
the door of the But, and giving him some drink 
from his flask. 

“ T should know that voice,” said the man; but, 
looking on Waverley’s dress with a bewildered 
look, —* no, this is not the young squire !” 

This was the common phrase by which Edward 
was distinguished on the estate of Waverley Ho- 
nour, and the sound now thrilled to his heart with 
the thousand recollections which the well-known 
accents of his native country had eontri- 
buted to awaken. ‘“ Houghton!” he said, gazing 
on the ghastly features which death was fast dis- 
figuring, “ can this be you?” 

“TJ never thought to hear an English voice again,” 
said the wounded man; “ they left me to live or 
die here as I could, when they found I would say 
nothing about the strength of the regiment. But, 
O squire ! how could you stay from us so long, and 
let us be tempted by that fiend of the pit, Ruffin f 
—we should have followed you through flood and 
fire, to be sure.” 

Ruffin ! I assure you, Houghton, you have been 
vilely imposed upon.” 

“ I often thought so,” said Houghton, “ though 
they showed us your very seal; and so Timms was 
shot, and I was reduced to the ranks." 

“Do not exhaust your strength in speaking,” 
said Edward ; “ I will get you a surgeon presently.” 

He saw Mac-lvor approaching, who was now 
returning from head-quarters, W. he had at- 
tended a council of war, anid hastened to meet him. 
“ Brave news!” shouted the Chief; “we shall be 
at it in less than two hours. The Prinee has put 
himeelf at the head of the advance, and as he drew 
his sword, called out, * My friends, I have thrown 1 
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awny the ecabbard.” Come, Waverley, we move | by his daughter, he should find farther light uput, 
instantly.” eee his eroas a In the meanwhile, the repeated 


“A moment,—a moment; this poor prisoner is 
dying ;—where shal) | find a ni” 

«* Why, where should you? We have none, you 
know, but two or three French fellows, who, I be- 
lieve, are little better than garsons apothicaires.” 

“ But the man will bleed to death.” 

“ Poor fellow!” said Fergus, in a momentary fit 
of compassion ; then instantly added, “ But it will 
be a thousand men’s fate before night; so come 
along.” 

“ | cannot; I tell you he is a son of a tenant of 
my uncle’a.” 

“ O, if he’s a follower of yours, he must be locked 
to; 1’ll send Callum to you. But diaoul!—ceade 
millia molligheart!” continued the impatient Chief- 
tain. —-“ what made an old soldier, like Bradwar- 
cine, send dying men here to cumber us!” 

Callum came with his usual alertness ; and, in- 
deed, Waverley rather gnined than lost in the opi- 
mion of the Highlanders, by his anxiety about the 
wounded man. They would not have understood 
the general philanthropy, which rendered it almost 
impossible for Waverley to have passed any per- 
son in such distress; but, as apprehending that the 
sufferer was one of his following, they unanimously 
allowed that Waverley’s conduct was that of a kind 
and considerate chieftain, who morited the attach- 
ment of his people. In about a quarter of an hour 
poor Humphrey breathed his last, praying his youny 
mseter, when he returned to Waverley-Honour, to 
be kind to old Jub Houghton and his dame, and 
eonjuring him not to fight with these wild petticoat- 
men against old England. 

When his last breath was drawn, Waverley, who 
bad beheld with sincere sorrow, and no slight tinge 
of remorse, the final agonies of mortality, now wit- 
nessed for the first time, commanded Callum to 
remove the body into the hut. This the young High- 
lander performed, not without examining the pockets 
of the defunct, which, however, he remarked, had 
been pretty well spung’d. He took the cloak, how- 
ever, aud proceeding with the provident caution of 
a spaniel hiding a bone, concealed it among some 
furze, and carefully marked the spot, observihg, 
that if he chanced to return that way, it would be 
an excellent rokelay for his auld mother Elspat. 

It was by a considerable exertion that they re- 
gained their place in the marching column, which 
was now moving rapidly forward to occupy the high 
grounds above the village of Tranent, between whicl: 
and the sea Jay the purposed march of the upposite 


y~ 

This melancholy interview with his late sergeant 
forced many unavailing and painful reflections upon 
Waverley’s mind. It was clear, from the confession 

the man, that Colonel Gardiner’s proceedings 
had been strictly warranted, and even rendered in- 
dispensable, by the steps taken in Edward’s name 
to induce the soldiers of his troop to mutiny. The 
circumstance of the seal, he now, for the first time, 
recollected, and that he had lost it in the cavern of 
the robber, Bean Lean. That the artful villain had 
secured it, and used it as the means of carrying on 
an intrigue in the regiment for his own purposes, 
was sufficiently evident; and Edward had now little 
doubt that in the packet placed in his portmanteau 
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expostulation of Houghton,—* Ah, squire, why did 
you leave us?” rung like a knell in his ears. 

“ Yea,” he said, “ 1 have indeed acted towards 
you with thoughtless cruelty. I brought you from 
your paternal fields, and the protection of a gene- 
rous and kind landlord, and when | had subjected 
you to all the rigour of mili discipline, I shun- 
ped to bear my own share of the burden, and wan- 
dered from the duties I had undertaken, leaving 
alike those whom it was my business tw protect, 
and my own reputation, to suffer under the artifices 
of villainy. O, indolence and indecision of mind! 
if not in yourselves vices, to how much exquisite 
misery and mischief do you frequently prepare the 
way 97? 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
The Eve of Battle. 


AtrnoucH the Highlanders marched on very 
| fast, the sun was declining when they arrived upon 
the brow of those high grounds which command an 
open and extensive plain stretching northward to 
| the sea, on which are situated, but at a consider- 
able distance from each other, the s)nall villages of 
| Seaton and Cockenzie, and the larger one of Pres- 
| ton. One of the low coast-roads to Edinburgh passed 
through this plain, issuing upon it from the enclo- 
sures of Seaton-house, and at the town or village 
of Preston again entering the defiles of an enclosed 
country. By this way the English general had 
chosen to approach the metropolis, both as most 
commodious for his cavalry, and being probably of 
opinion that, by doing so, he would meet in front 
with the Highlanders advancing from Edinburgh 
in the opposite direction. In this he was mistaken; 
for the sound judgment of the Chevalier, or of those 
to whose advice he listened, left the direct passage 
free, but occupied the strong ground by which it 
was overlooked and commanded. 

When the Highlanders reached the heights above 
the plain described, they were immediately formed 
in array of battle along the brow of the hill. Al- 
most at the same instant the van of the English 
appeared issuing from among the trees and enelo- 
sures of Seaton, with the purpose of occupying the 
Jevel plain between the high ground and the sea; 

| the space which divided the armies being only about 
half a mile in breadth. Waverley could plainly see 
the squadrons of dragoons issue, ne after another 
from the defiles, with their videttes in front, ana 
form upon the plain, with their front opposed to 
that of the Prince’s army. They were followed by 
a train of field-pieces, which, when they reached the 
flank of the dragoons, were also brought into line, 
and pointed against the heights. The march was 
continued by three or four regiments of infantry 
marching in open column, their fixed bayonets 
showing like successive hedges of steel, and their 
arms glancing like lightning, as, at a signal given, 
they also at once wheeled up, and were in 
direct opposition to the Highlanders. second 
train of artillery, with another regiment of horse, 
closed the long march, and formed on the left flank 

of the infanty , the ‘whole line facing southward. 
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chanced to be curious about Christian burial.” ‘Ic 
check or dislodge this party, the English general 
detached two guns, escorted by a strong party ot 
cavalry. They approached so near, that 
could plainly recognise the standard of the troop 
he had formerly commanded, and hear the trum- 
pets and kettle-drums sound the signal of advance, 
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lanious, the Highlanders showed equal promptitude 
aud zeal for battle. As fnst as the clans came upon 
the ridge which fronted their enemy, they were 
formed into line, so that both armies got into com- 
plete order of battle at the same moment. When 
this was accomplished, the Highlanders set up a tre- 
mendous yell, which was re-echoed by the heights 
behind them. The regulars, who were in high spi- 
rits, returned a loud shout of defiance, and fired 
one or two of their cannon upon an advanced post 
of the Highlanders. The latter displayed great ear- 
nestness to proceed instantly to the attack, Evan 
Dhu urging to Fergus, by way of argument, that 
“ the sidier roy was tottering like an egg upon a 
staff, and that they had a’ the vantage of the onset, 
for even a haggis (God bless her!) could charge 
down hill.” 

But the ground through which the mountaineers 
must have descended, although not of great extent, 
was impracticable in its character, being not only 
marshy, but intersected with walls of dry stone, and 
traversed in its whole length by a very broad and 
deep ditch, circumstances which must have given 
the musketry of the regulars dreadful advantages, 
before the mountaineers could have used their 








swords, on which they were taught to rely. The . can hit him now,” said Callum, cautiously raisin 
authority of the commanders was therefore inter- | his fusee over the wall under which he lay couched, 
posed to curb the impetuosity of the Highlanders, ; at scarce sixty yards’ distance. 


and only a few marksmen were sent down the de- 


scent to skirmish with the enemy’s advanced posts, | cide committed in his presence; for the venerable 


and to reconnoitre the ground. 

Here then was a military spectacle of no ordi- 
nary interest, or usual occurrence. The two armies, 
so different in aspect and discipline, yet each ad- 
tuirably trained in its own peculiar mode of war, 
upon whose conflict the temporary fate at least of 
Scotland appeared to depend, now faced each other 
like two gladiaters in the arena, each meditating 

upon the mode of attacking their enemy. The lead- 
‘| ing officers, and the general’s staff of each army, 
could be distinguished in front of their lines, bu- 
sied with spy-glasses to watch each other’s motions, 
and occupied in despatching. the orders and receiv- 
ing the intelligence conveyed by the aides-de-camp 
and orderly men, who gave life to the scene by gal- 
loping along in different directions, as if the fate of 
the day depended upon the speed of their horses. 
The space between the armies was at times occupied 
by the partial and irregular contest of individual 
sharpshovters, and a hat or bonnet was occasion- 
ally seen to fall, as a wounded man was borne off 
by his comrades. These, however, were but trifling 
skirmishes, for it suited the views of neither party 
to advance in that direction. From the neigh- 
bouring hamlets, the peasantry cautiously showed 
themeelves, as if watching the issue of the expected 
engagement; and at no great distance in the bay 
were two square-rigged vessels, bearing the Eng- 
lish flag, whose tops and yards were crewded with 

imid spectators. 

_ When this awful pause had lasted for a short 
fime, Fergus, with another chieftain, received or- 
ders to detach their clans towards the village of 
Preston, in order to threaten the right flank of 
pe’s army, and compel him to a change of posi- 
on. To enable him to execute these orders, the 
Chief of Glennaquoich occupied the churchyard of 
Tranent, a ing situation, and a convenient 
place, as Evan Dhu remarked, “ for any gentleman 
who might have the misfortune to be killed, and 





by the equally well-distinguished voice of the com- 
manding-officer, for whom he had once felt so much 
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averley 


which he had so often obeyed. He could hear, too, 
the well-known word given in the English dialect, 


respect. It was at that instant, that, looking around 
him, he saw the wild dress and appearance of his 
Highland associates, heard their whispers in an un- 
couth and unknown language, looked upon his own 
dress, so unlike that which he had worn from his 
infancy, and wished to awake from what seemed 
at the moment a dream, strange, horrible, and un- 
natural. “ Good God!” he muttered, “am I then 
a traitor to my country, a renegade to my standard, 
and a foe, asx that poor dying wretch expressed 
himself, to my native England !” 

Ere he could digest or smother the recollection, 
the tall military form of his late commander came 
full in view, for the purpose of reconnoitring. “ I 


Edward felt as if he was about to see a purri- 


grey hair and striking countenance of the veteran 
recalled the almost paternal respect with which his 
officers universally regarded him. But ere he could 
say “ Hold!” an aged Highlander, who lay beside 
Callum Beg, stopped hisarm. Spare your shot.” 
said the seer, © his hour is not yet come. But let 
him beware of to-morrow—I see his winding-sheet 
high upon his breast.” 

Callum, flint to other considerations, was pene: 
trable to superstition. He turned pale at the words 
of the Zaishatr, and recovered his piece. Colonel 
Gardiver, unconscious of the danger he had es- 
caped, turned his horse round, and rode slowly 
back to the front of his regiment. 

By this time the regular army had assumed a 
new line, with one flank inclined towards the sea, 
and the other resting upon the village of Preston; 
and, as similar difficulties occurred in attacking 
their new position, Fergus and the rest of the de- 
tachment were recalled to their former post. This 
alteration created the necessity of a corresponding 
change in General Cope’s army, which was again 
brought into a line parallel with that of the High- 
landers. + In these manoeuvres on both sides the 
day-light was nearly consumed, and both armies 
prepared to rest upon their arms for the night in 
the lines which they respectively occupied. 

“ There will be nothing done to-night,” said 
Fergus to his friend Waverley, “ Ere we wrap our- 
selves in our plaids, let us go see what the Baron 
is doing in the rear of the line,” 

When they approached his post, they found the 
good old careful officer, after having sent out his 
night patrols, and posted his sentinels, 
in reading the Evening Service of the Episco 
Church to the remainder of bis troop. His voice 
was loud and sonorous, and tho ugh his yao 
upon his nose, and the appe,rance of Saunders 
Sanderson, in military array, orming the func- 
tions of clerk, had something Judicrous, yet the. 
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circumstances cf r in which they stood, the 
saili costume of the audience, and the appear- 


unce of their horses, saddled and picqueted behind 
them, gave an impreasive and solemn effect to the 
office of devotion. 

* J have confessed to-day, ere you were awake,” 
whispered F to Waverley; “ yet I am not so 
strict a Catholic as to refuse to join in this good 
man’s prayers.” 

Edward assented, and they remained till the 
Baron had concluded the service. 

As he shut the book, “ Now, lads,” said he, 
“ have at them in the morning, with heavy hands 
and light consciences.” He then kindly greeted 
Mac-lvor and Waverley, who po ne to know 
his opinion of their situation. “ Why, you know 
Tacitus saith, ‘ In rebus bellicis maxime dominatur 
Fortuna,’ which is equiponderate with our verna- 
cular adage, * Luck can maist in the mellee.’? But 
eredit me, gentlemen, yon man is not a deacon 0’ 
his craft. Re damps the spirits of the poor lads 
he commands, by’keeping them on the defensive, 
whilk of itself implies inferiority or fear. Now will 
they lie on their arms yonder, as anxious and as ill 
at ease as a toad under a harrow, while our men 
will be quite fresh and blithe for action in the 
morning. Well, good-night.— One thing troubles 
me, but if to-morrow goes well off, I will consult 
you about it, Glennaquoich.” 

“ I could almost apply to Mr Bradwardine the 
character which Henry gives of Fluellen,” said 
Waverley, as his friend and he walked towards 
their bivouac: 


“ Though it appears a little out of fashion, 
There is mrch care and valour in this ‘ Scotchman.’" 





* He has seen much service,” answered Fergus, 
“ and one is sometimes astonished to find how much 
nonsense and reason are mingled in his composi- 
tion. I wonder what can be troubling his mind— 
probably something about Rose.— Hark! the Eng- 
tish are setting their watch.” 

The roll of the drum and shrill accompaniment 
of the fifes swelled up the hill—died away—re- 
sumed its thunder—and was at length hushed. 
The trumpets and kettle-drums of the cavalry were 
next heard to perform the beautiful and wild point 
of war appropriated as a signal for that piece of 
nocturnal duty, and then finally sunk upon the wind 
with a shrill and mournful cadence. 

The friends, who had now reached their post, 
stood and looked round them ere they lay down to 
rest. The western sky twinkled with stars, but a 
frost-mist, rising from the ocean, covered the cast- 
ern horizon, and rolled in white wreaths along the 
ere where the adverse army lay couched upon 

eir arms. Their advanced posts were pushed as 
far as the side of the great ditch at the bottom of 
the descent, and had kindled large fires at different 
intervals, gleaming with obscure and hazy lustre 
through the heavy fog which encircled them with 
a doubtful halo. 

The Highlanders, “ thick as leaves in Valum- 
brosa,” lay stretched upon the ridge of the hill, 
‘buried (excepting their sentinels) in the most pro- 
fonnd repose. “ How many of these brave fellows 
will wleep more soundly before to-morrow night, 

1” said Waverley, with an involuntary sigh. 

“ You must not tifink of that,” answered Fergus, 

whove ideas were entirely military. “ You must 
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only think of your sword, and by whom it was 
given. All other reflections are now Too LaTE.” 

With the opiate contained in this undeniable 
remark, Edward endeavoured to lull the tumult of 
his conflicting feelin The Chieftain and he, 
combining their plaids, made a comfortable and 
warm couch. Callum, sitting down at their head 
(for it was his duty to watch upon the immediate 
person of the Chief), began a long mournful song 
in Gaelic, to a low and uniform tune, which, like 
the sound of the wind at a distance, soon lulled 
them to sleep. 





CHAPTER XLVIL 
The Conflict. 


WHEN Fergus Mac-Ivor and his friend had slept 
for a few hours, they were awakened, and sum- 
moned to attend the Prince. The distant village- 
clock was heard to toll three as they hastened to 
the place where he lay. He was already surrouzid- 
ed by his principal officers and the chiefs of clans. 
A bundle of pease-straw, which had been lately his 
couch, now served for his seat. Just as Fergus 
reached the circle, the consultation had broken up. 
* Courage, my brave friends!” said the Chevalier, 
“ and each one put himself instantly at the head 
of his command; a faithful friend? has offered to 
guide us by a practicable, though narrow and cir- 
cuitous route, which, sweeping to our right, tra- 
verses the broken ground and morass, and enables 
us to gain the firm and open plain, upon which the 
enemy are lying. This difficulty surmounted, Hea- 
ven and your good swords must do the rest.” 

The proposal spread unanimous joy, and each 
leader hastened to get his men'into order with as 
little noise as possible. The army, moving by its 
right from off the ground on which they had rested, 
soon entered the path through the morass, con- 
ducting their march with astonishing silence and 
great rapidity. The mist had not risen to the 
higher grounds, so that for some time they had the 
advantage of star-light. But this was lost as the 
stars faded before approaching day, and the head 
of the marching column, continuing its descent, 
plunged as it were into the heavy ocean of fog, 
which rolled its white waves over the whole plain, 
and over the sea by which it was bounded. me 
difficulties were now to be encountered, inseparable 
from darkness,—a narrow, broken, and marshy 
path, and the necessity of preserving union in the 
march. These, however, were less inconvenient to 
Highlanders, from their habits ef life, than they 
would have been to any other troops, and they con- 
tinued a steady and swift movement. 

As the clan of Ivor approached the firm ground, 
following the track of those who preceded them, the 
challenge of a patrol was heard through the mist, 
though they could not see the dragoon by whom 
it was insde—“ Who goes there?” 

* Hush!” cried Fergus, “ hush!— Let none an- 
swer, as he values his life— Press forward!” and 
they continued their march with silence and rapi- 


dity. 
The patrol fired his carabine the body, and 
the report was instantly followed by the clang of 


his horse’s feet as he galloped off. “ Hylas in li- 
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mine tatrat,” said the Baron of Bradwardine, who 


heard the shot; “ that loon will give the alarm.” 

The clan of Fergus bad now gained the firm 
plain, which had lately borne a large crop of corn. 
But the harvest was gathered in, and the expanse 
was unbroken by tree, bush, or interruption of any 
kind. The rest of the army were following fast, 
when they heard the drums of the enemy beat the 
general, Surprise, however, had made no part of 
their plan, so they were not disconcerted by this 
intimation that the foe was upon his guard and 

pared to receive them. It only hasteno their 
aie, itions for the combat, which were very simple. 

The Highland army, which now occupied the east- 
ern end of the wide plain, or stubble field, so often 
referred to, was drawn up in two lines, extending 
from the morass towards the sea. The first was 
destined to charge the enemy, the second to act as 
areserve. The few horse, whom the Prince headed 
in person, remained between the two lines. The 
Adventurer had intimated a resolution to charge in 
person at the head of his first line; but his purpose 
was deprecated by all around him, and he was with 
difficulty induced to abandon it. 

Both lines were now moving forward, the first 
prepared for instant combat. The clans of which 
it was composed, formed each a sort of separate 
phalanx, narrow in front, and in depth ten, twelve, 
or fifteen files, according to the strength of the 
following. The best-armed and best-born, for the 
words were synonymous, were placed in front of 
each of these irregular subdivisions. The others 
in the rear shouldered forward the front, and by 
their pressure added both physical impulse, and ad- 
ditional ardour and confidence, to those who were 
first to encounter the danger. 

* Down with your plaid, Waverley,” cried Fer- 
gus, throwing off his own; “ we'll win silks for our 
tartans before the sun is above the sea.” 

The clansmen on every side stript their plaids, 
prepared their arms, and there was an awful pause 
of about three minutes, during which the men, pull- 
ing off their bonnets, raised their faces to heaven, 
and uttered a short prayer ; then pulled their bon- 
nets over their brows, and began to move forward 
at first slowly. Waverley felt his heart at that mo- 
ment throb as it would have burst from his bosom. 
Tt was not fear, it was not ardour,— it was a com- 
pound of both, a new and deeply energetic impulse, 
that with its first emotion chilled and astounded, 
then fevered and maddened his mind. The sounds 
around him combined to exalt his enthusiasm; the 
pipes played, and the clans rushed forward, each in 
its own dark column. As they advanced they mend- 
ed their pace, an@the muttering sounds of the men 
to each other began to swell into a wild cry. 

At this moment, the sun, which was now risen 
above the horizon, dispelled the mist. The vapours 
rose like a curtain, and showed the two armies in 
the act of closing. The line of the regulars was 
formed directly fronting the attack of the High- 
landers ; it glittered with the appointments of a 
complete army, and was flanked by cavalry and 
artillery. But the sight impressed no terror on the 
assailants, 

“ Forward, sons of Ivor,” cried their Chief, “ or 
the Camerons will draw the first blood !”—. They 
rushed on with a tremendous yell. 

e rest is well known. The horse, who were 
commanded to charge the advancing Highlanders 
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in the flank, received an irregular fire from their 





fusees as they ran on, and, seized with a dis 

ful panic, wavered, halted, disbanded, and galloped 
from the field. The artillerymen, deserted by the 
cavalry, fied after discharging their pieces, and the 


as me: who dropped their guns when fired, 
and drew their broadswords, rushed with headlong 
fury against the infantry. 


It was at this moment of confusion and terrer, 
that Waverley remarked an English officer, appa- 
rently of high rank, standing alone and unsup- 
ported by a field-piece, which, after the flight of 
the men by whom it was wrought, he had himself 
levelled and discharged against the clan of Mac- 
Ivor, the nearest group of Highlanders within his 
aim. Struck with his tall, martial figure, and eager 
to save him from inevitable destruction, Waverley 
outstripped for an instant even the speedicst of the 
warriors, and, reaching the spot first, called to him 
to surrender. The officer replied by a thrust with 
his sword, which Waverley received in his target, 
and in turning it aside the Engli "3 weapon 
broke. At the same time the battle-axe of Dugald 
Mahony was in the act of descending upon the offi- 
cer’s head. Waverley intercepted and prevented 
the blow, and the officer, perceiving further resist- 
ance unavailing, and struck with Edward’s generous 
anxiety for his safety, resigned the fragment of his 
sword, and was committed by Waverley to Dugald, 
with strict charge to use him well, and not to pillage 
his person, promising him, at the same time, full 
indemnification for the spoil. 

On Edward’s right, the battle for a few minutes 
raged fierce and thick. ‘The English infantry, 
trained in the wars in Flanders, stood their ground 
with great courage. Dut their extended files were 
pierced and broken in many places by the close 
masses of the clans; and in the personal struggle 
which ensued, the nature of the Highlanders’ wea- 
pons, and their extraordinary fierceness and acti- 
vity, gave them a decided superiority over those who 
had been accustomed to trust much to their array 
and discipline, and felt that the one was broken and 
the other useless. Waverley, as he cast his eyes to- 
wards this scene of smoke and slaughter, observed 
Colonel Gardiner, deserted by his own soldiers in 
spite of all his attempts to rally them, yet spurrin 
his horse through the ficld to take the comman 
of a small body of infantry, who, with their backs 
arranged against the wall of his own park (for his 
house was close by the field of battle), continued 
a desperate and unavailing resistance. Waverley 
could perceive that he had already received many 
wounds, his clothes and saddle being marked with 
blood. To save this good and brave man, became 
the instant object of his most anxious exertions. 
But he could only witness his fall. Ere Edward 
could make his way among the Highlanders, who, 
furious and eager for spoil, now thronged upon each 
other, he saw his former commander brought from 
his horse by the blow of a scythe, and beheld hinf 
receive, while on the ground, more wounds than 
would have let out twenty lives. When bleh | 
came up, however, perception had not entirel 


The dying warrior seemed to recognise Edward, 
for he fixed his eye upon him with an upbraid- 
ing, yet sorrowful look, and ap to je 


for utterance. But he felt that death was deal 
closely with him, and resigning his purpose, 
folding his hands as if in devotion, he gave up his 
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‘geul ‘to his Creator. The look with which he re- 
garded Waverley in his dying moments, did not 
trike him so deeply at that crisis of hurry and 
‘Genfosion, as when it recurred to his imagination 
at the distance of some time. 

Loud shouts of triumph now echoed over the 
whole field. The battle was fought and won, and 
the whole baggage, artillery, and military stores of 
the regular army remained in possession of the vic- 
tors. Never was a victory more complete. Scarce 
any escaped from the battle, excepting the cavalry, 
who had left it at the very onset, and even these 
were broken into different parties and scattered all 
over the country. So far as our tale is concerned, 
we have only to relate the fate of Balmawhapple, 
who, mounted on a horse as headstrong and stiff- 
necked as his rider, pursued the flight of the 

_ dragoons above four miles from the field of battle, 
when some dozen of the fugitives took heart of 
ce, turned round, and, cleaving his skull with 
‘their broadswords, satisfied the world that the un- 
fortunate gentleman had actually brains, the end of 
his life thus giving proof of a fact greatly doubted 
during its progress. His death was lamented by 
few. Most of those who knew him agreed in the 
pithy observation of Ensign Maccombich, that ther 
* was mair tint (lost) at Sheriff-Muir.” His friend, 
Lieutenant Jinker, bent his eloquence only to ex- 
culpate his favourite mare from any share in con- 
tributing to the catastrophe. “ He had tauld the 
laird a thousand times,” he said, “ that it was a 
burning shame to put a martingale upon the puir 
thing, when he would needs ride her wi’ a curb of 
half a yard lang; and that he could na but bring 
hfmeell (not to say her) to some mischief, by fling- 
ing her down, or otherwise; whereas, if he had had 
# wee bit rinnin ring on the snaffle, she wad ha’ 
rein’d as cannily as a cadger’s pownie.” 

Such was the elegy of the Laird of Balma- 

whapple.* 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
An unexpected Embarrassment. 


WnHen the battle was over, and all things coming 
into order, the Baron of Bradwardine, returning 
from the duty of the day, and having disposed those 
under his command in their proper stations, sought 
the Chieftain of Glennaquoich and his friend Ed- 
ward Waverley. He found the former busied in 
determining disputes among his clansmen about 
points of precedence and deeds of valour, besides 
sundry high and doubtful questions concerning 
plunder. Whe most important of the last respected 
the property of a gold watch, which had once be- 
longed to some unfortunate English officer. The 

y against whom judgment was awarded consoled 
tensalf by obesrviie, “ She (i. ¢. the watch, which 
de took for a living animal) died the very night 
ich Ian Vohr gave her to Murdoch ;” the machine 
having, in fact, stopped for want of winding up. 
It was just when this important question was de- 
cided, that the Baron of Bradwardine, with a care- 
fal and yet important expression of countenance, 
joined the two young men. He descended from his 
reoking charger, the care of which he recommended 
to one of his grooms, “I seldom ban, sir,” said he 
‘eat acta acne eter ae Ramen en anaes 
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| to the man ; “ but if you play any of your hound’s- 
foot tricks, and leave puir Berwick before he’s sort- 
‘ ed, to rin after spuilzie, deil be wi’ me if I do not 
give your craig a thraw.” He then stroked with 
great complacency the animal which had borne him 








| through the fatigues of the day, and having taken 


a tender leave of him,—“ Weel, my good young 
friends, a glorious and decisive victory,” said he; 
“but these loons of troopers fled ower soon, | 
should have liked to have shown you the true pointa 
of the prelium equestre, or equestrian combat, whilk 
their cowardice has postponed, and which 1 hold to 
be the pride and terror of warfare. Weel, I have 
fought once more in this old quarrel, though I ad- 

| mi I could not be so far ben as you lads, being that 
it was my point of duty to keep together our hand- 
ful of horse. And no cavalier ought in any wise to 

| begrudge honour that befalls his companions, even 

, though they are ordered upon thrice his danger, 
whilk, another time, by the blessing of God, may 
be his own case,— But, Glennaquoich, and you, Ms 
Waverley, 1 pray ye to give me your best advice 
on a matter of mickle weight, and which deeply 
affects the honour of the house of Bradwardine.— 
I crave your pardon, Ensign Maccombich, and 
yours, Inveraughlin, and yours, Edderalshendrach, 
and yours, six.” 

The last person he addressed was Ballenkeiroch, 
who, remembering the death of his son, loured on 
him with a look of savage defiance. The Baron, 
quick as lightning at taking umbrage, had already 
bent his brow, when Glennaquoich dragged his 
major from the spot, and remoustrated with him, 
in the authoritative tone of a chieftain, on the mad- 

1 ness of reviving a quarrel in such a tnoment. 

i “ The oid is cumbered with carcasses,” said 
the old mountainecr, turning sullenly away ; “ one 
more would hardly have been kenn’d upon it; and 
if it wasna for yoursell, Vich Ian Vohr, that one 
should be Bradwardine’s or mine.” 

The chief soothed while he hurried him away; 
and then returned to the Baron. “ It is Ballenkei- 
roch,” he said, in an under and confidential voice, 
“father of the young man who fell eight years 


| since in the unlucky affair at the Mains.” 


“ Ah!” said the Baron, instantly relaxing the 
doubtful sternuess of his features, “I can take 
michie frae a man to whom I have unhappily ren- 
dered sic a displeasure as that, Ye were right to 
apprise me, Glennaquoich; he may look as black as 
nudnight at Martinmas ere Cosmo Comyne Brad- 
wardine shall say he does him wrang. Ah! 1 have 
nae male lineage, and 1 should bear with one I 
have made childless, though ygu are aware the 
blood-wit was made up to your ain satisfaction by 
assythment, and that I have since expedited letters 
of slains.— Weel, as 1 have said, I have no male 
issue, and yet it is needful that I maintain the ho- 
nour of my house ; and it is on that score I prayed 
ye for your peculiar and private attention.’ 

The two young men awaited to hear him in an 
xious curiosity. 

“ T doubt ua, lads,” he proceeded, “ but your 
education has been sae seen to, that ye understand 
the true nature of the feudal tenures?” 


| 


ab deere afraid of an endless dissertation, answer- 
edy “ Intimately, Baron,” and touched Waverley, 
as a signal to express no ignorance. 
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% And ye are aware, I doubt not, that the hold- 
of the Barony of Bradwardine is of a nature 
alike honourable and peculiar, being blanch (which 
Craig opines ought to be Latinated blanowm, or 
rather francum, a free holding), pro servitio de- 
trahendi, seu exuendi, caligas regis post battalliam.” 
Here Fergus turned his falcon eye upon ‘Edward, 
with an almost imperceptible rise of his eyebrow, 
to which his shoulders corresponded in the same 
degree of elevation. “ Now, twa points of dubita- 
tion occur to me upon this topic. First, whether 
this service, or feudal homage, be at any event 
due to the person of the Prince, the words being, 
er expressum, caligas REGIS, the boots of the king 
imselt ; and I pray your opinion anent that par- 
ticular before we proceed farther.” 

“© Why, he is Prince Regent,” answered Mac- 
Ivor, with laudable composure of countenance ; 
and in the court of France all the honours are 
rendered to the person of the Regent which are due 
to that of the King. Besides, were I to pull off 
either of their boots, I would render that service 
to the young Chevalier ten times more willingly 
than to his father.” 

“Ay, but I talk not of personal predilections. 
However, your authority is of great weight as to 
the usages of the court of France: And doubtless 
the Prince, as alter ego, may have a right to claim 
the homagium of the great tenants of the crown, 
since all faithful subjects are commanded, in the 
commission of regency, to respect him as the King’s 
own person. Far, therefore, be it from me to di- 
minish the lustre of his authority, by withholding 
this act of homage, so peculiarly calculated to give 
it splendour; for I question if the Emperor of Ger- 
many his boots taken off by a free baron of 
the empire. But here lieth the second difficulty — 
The Prince wears no boots, but simply brogues and 
trews.” 

This last dilemma had almost disturbed Fergus’s 


vity. 

“ Why,” said he, “you know, Baron, the pro- 
verb tells us, ‘ It’s ill taking the breeks off a High- 
landman,’— and the boots are here in the same 
predicament.” 
“ The word caliga, however,” continued the Ba- 
ron, “though I admit, that, by family traditi , 
and even in our ancient evidents, it is explained 
BOOTS, Means, in its primitive sense, rather san 
dals; and Caius Ceesar, the nephew and successor 
of Caius Tiberius, received the agnomen of Caligula, 
a caligulis, sive caligis levioribus, quibus adolescen- 
tior usus fucrat in exercitu Germanici patris sui. 
And the calige were also proper to the monastic 
bodies ; for we read in an ancient Glossarium, upon 
the rule of St Benedict, in the Abbey of St Amand, 
that caliga@ were tied with latchets.” 

“ That will apply to the brogues,” said Fergus. 

“ It will so, my dear Glennaquoich ;—and the 
words are express: Caliga dicte sunt quia ligantur; 
nam socci non ligantur, sed tantum intromittuntur ; 
that is, calige are denominated from the ligatures 
wherewith they are bound; whereas socci, which 
may be analogous to our mules, whilk the English 
denominate slippers, are only slipped upon the feet. 
The words of the charter are also alternative,— 
exuere, seu detrahere ; that is, to undo, as in the case 
of sandals or brogues; and to pull off, as we say 
vernacularly, concerning boots. Yet I would we 
had more light; but I fear there is little chance of 
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finding hereabout any erudite author, de rv oe 
aria”? 


* I should donbt it very much,” said the Chief- 
tain, looking around on the straggling Highlanders, 
who were returning loaded with the slain, 
“though the res resti aria itself seems to be in some 
request at present.” 

This remark coming within the Baron’s fdea o 
jocularity, he honoured it with a smile, but imme- 
diately resumed what to him ap, eared very serious 
business. 

“ Bailie Maewheeble indeed holds an opinion, 
that this honorary service is due, from its very na- 
ture, si petatur tant cm; only if his Royal Highness 
shall require of the preat tenant of the crown to 
perform that person J duty; and indeed he point 
ed out the case in D.rleton’s Doubts and Queries, 
Grippit versus Spicer, anent the eviction of an estate 
9b non solutum oanonzm, that is, for non-payment 
of a feu-duty of three pepper-corns a-year, whilk 
were taxt to be wort) seven-eighths of a penny 
Scots, in whilk the defender was assoilzied. Bat 
I deem it safest, wi’ your good favour, to place 
myself in the way of rendering the Prince this 
service, and to proffer performance thereof; and I 
shal] cause the Bailie to attend with a schedule of 
a prutest, whilk he hae bere prepared (taking out 
a paper), intimating, that if it shall be his Royal 
Highness’s pleasure ‘to accept of other assistance 
at pulling off his culiga ( hether the same shall be 
rendered boots or brogues), save that of the said 
Baron of Bradwardine, who is in presence ready 
and willing to perform the same, it shall in no wise 
impinge upon or prejudice the right of the said 
Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine to perform the-said 
service in future ; nor shall it give any esquire, va- 
let of the chamber, squire, or page, whose assist- 
ance it may please his Royal Highness to employ, 
any right, title, or ground, for evicting from the 
said Cosmo Comyne Bradwardin the estate and 
barony ct Bradwardine, and others held as afore- 
said, by the due and faithful performance thereof.” 

Fergus highly applauded this arrangement ; and 
the Baron took a friendly leave of them, with a 
smile of contented importance upon his visage. 

“ Long live our dear friend, the Baron,” ex- 
claimed the Chief, as soon as he was out of hearing, 
‘“ for the most absurd original that exists north of 
the Tweed! I wish to heaven I had recommended 
him to attend the circle this evening with a boot- 
ketch under his arm. I think he might have adopted 
the suggestion, if it had been made with suitable 
gravity.” 

“ And how can you take pleasure in making a 
man of his worth 80 ridiculous?” 

‘“ Begging pardon, my dear Waverley, you are 
as ridiculous ashe. Why, do you uot see that the 
man’s whole mind is wrapped up in this ceremony ? 
He has heard and thought of it since infancy, as the 
most august privilege and ceremony in the world; 
and I doubt not but the expected pleasure of 
forming it was a principal motive with him for taking 
up arms. Depend upon it, had I endeavoured to 
divert him from exposing himself, he would have 
treated me as an ignorant, conceited coxcomb, or 
perhaps might have taken a fancy to cut my throat; 
a pleasure which he once pro to himself upon 
some point of etiquette, not half go important, in 
his eyes, as this matter of buots or brogues, oF 
whatever the caliga shall finally be pronounced by 
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the learned. But I must go to head-quarters to 
pare the Prince for this extraordinary scene. 
bey imformation.will be well taken, for it will give 
thim.s, hearty laugh at present, and put him on his 
gare against faughing, when it might be very mal- 
e@propos. So, au revoir, my dear Waverley.” 





CHAPTER XLIX. 
The English Prisoner. 


Tnx first occupation of Waverley, after he de- 

from the Chieftain, was to go in quest of the 

offices: whose life he had saved. He was guarded, 

-along with his companions in misfortune, who were 

bai numerous, in a gentleman’s house near the 
"field of battle. 

On entering the room where they stood crowded 
‘tagether, Waverley easily recognised the object of 
‘His visit, not only by the peculiar dignity of his 

ce, but by the appendage of Dugald Ma- 
‘hony, with his battle-axe, who had stuck to him 
‘from the moment of his captivity, as if he had been 
skewered to his side. This close attendance was, 
pe for the purpose of securing his promised 
reward from Edward, buy it also operated to save 
the English gentleman from being plundered in the 
‘scene of general confusion ; for Dugald sagaciously 
argued, that the amount of the salvage which he 
might be allowed, would be regulated by the state 
-of the prisoner, when he should deliver him over to 
Waverle . He hastened to assure Waverley, there- 
fore, with more words than he usually employed, 
that he had “ keepit ta sidier roy haill, and that 
he wasna a plack the waur since the fery moment 
when his honour forbad her to gie him a bit clam- 
‘hewit wi’ her Lochaber-axe.” 

Waverley assured Dugald of:a liberal recom- 
pence, and, approaching the English officer, ex- 
pressed his anxiety to do any thing which might 
contribute to his convenience under his present 
unpleasant circumstances. 

“1 am not so inexperienced a soldier, sir,” an- 
swered the Englishman, “as to complain of the for- 
tune of war. I am only grieved to see those scenes 
acted in our own island, which I have often wit- 
nessed elsewhere with comparative indifference.” 

“ Another such day as this,” said Waverley, 
* and I trust the cause of your regrets will be re- 
poli and all will again return to peace and or- 

r. 

The officer smiled and shook his head. “ I must 
not forget my situation so far as te attempt a for- 
mal confutation of that opinion; but, notwithstand- 
ing your success, and the valour which achieved it, 
you have undertaken a task to which your strength 
appears wholly inadequate.” 

At this moment Fergus pushed into the press. 

«“ Come, Edward, come along; the Prince has 
one to Pinkie-house for the night; and we must 
ollow, or lose the whole ceremony of the caliga. 

Your friend, the Baron, has been guilty of a great 

Sat of cruelty; he has insisted upon dragging 

ailie Macwheeble out to the field of battle. Now 

you must know the Bailie’s greatest horror is an 

armed Highlander, or a loaded gun; and there he 
-stamds, listening to the Baron’s instructions con- 
-eexning the protest; ducking his head like a sea-gull 
| at the report of every gun and pistol that our idle 
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boys are firing upon the fields ; and undergoing, by 


way of penance, at every symptom of flinching, a 
severe pebake fics his. who would not admit 
the di of a whole hattery of cannou, within 


point-blank distance, as an apology for neglecting 
a diseouxse, in which the honour of his family iz 
interested.” 

* But how has Mr Bradwardine got him to venr 
ture so far?’? suid Edward. 

“Why, he had come as far as Musselburgh, | 
fancy, in hopes of making some of our wills; and 
the peremptory commands of the Baron dragged 
him forward to Preston after the battle was over. 
He complains of one or two of our 
having put him in peril of his life, by presenting 
their pieces at lim ; but as they limited his ransom 
to an English penny, I don’t think we need trouble 
the provost-marshal upon that sabject. So, come 
along, Waverley.” 

“ Waverley!” said the English officer, with great 
emotion ; “the nephew of Su’ Everard Waverley, 
of ————shire?”’ 

“ The same, rir,” replied our hero, somewhat 
surprised at the tone in which he was addressed, 

“JT am at once happy and grieved,” said the pri- 
soner, “ to have met with you.” 

“1 am ignorant, sir,” answered Waverley, “ how 
I have deserved so much interest.” 

“ Did your uncle never mention a friend called 
Talbot ?” 

“[ have heard him talk with great regard of 
such a person,” replied Edward ; “ a colonel, I be- 
lieve, in the army, and the husband of Lady Emily 
Blandeville; but I thought Colonel Talbot had been 
abroad.” 

“lam just returned,” answered the officer ; “and 
being in Scotland, thought it my duty to act where 
my services promiscd to be useful. Yes, Mr Wa- 
verley, I am that Colonel Talbot, the husband of 
the lady you have named ; and I am proud to ac- 
knowledge, that I owe alike my professional rank 
and my domestic happiness to your generous and 
noble-minded relative. Good God! that I should 
find his nephew in such a dress, and engaged in 
such a cause !” 

“ Sir,” said Fergus, haughtily, “ the dress and 
cause are those of men of birth and honour.” 

“‘ My situation forbids me to dispute your asser- 
tion,” said Colonel Talbot; “ otherwise it were no 
difficult matter to show, that neither courage nor 
pride of lineage can gild a bad cause. But, with 
Mr Waverley’s permission, and yours, sir, if yours 
also must be asked, I would willingly speak a few 
words with him on affairs connegted with his own 
family.” 

“ Mr Waverley, sir, regulates his own motions, 
— You will follow me, I suppose, to Pinkie,” said 
Fergus, turning to Edward, “ when you have fi- 
nished your discourse with this new acquaintance?” 
So saying, the Chief of Glennaquoich adjusted his 
plaid with rather more than his usual] air of haughty 
assumption, and left the apartment. 

The interest of Waverley readily procured far 
Colonel Talbot the freedom of ge parted to a 
large garden belonging to his place of confinement, 
They walked a few paces in silenca, Colonel Talbot 
apparently studying how to open what he had ta 
say; at oe he addressed Edward. 

“ Mr Waverley, you have this day saved my 
life; and yet I would to God that I had lost it, exe 












T iad found you wearing the uniform and cockade 
I fe eens Colenel Taibot 

os ive . 3 it is 
isl’ Tosecth and education and prejndices ren- 
der it natural. there is nething ex i 
in finding a man, whose honour has been publicly 
and unjustly assailed, in the situation which pro- 
mised most fair to afford him satisfaction on his 
calumniators.” 

«1 should rather say, in the situation most likely 
to confirm the reports which they have circulated,” 
said Colonel Talbot, “ by following the very line of 
comduct aseribed to you. Are you aware, Mr Wa- 
verley, of the infinite distress, and even danger, 
which your present conduct has occasioned to your 
tearest relatives?” 

“ Danger !” 

“ Yes, sir, danger. When I left England, your 
uncle and father had been obliged to find bail to 
answer a charge of treason, to which they were 
only admitted by the exertion of the most powerful 
interest. I came down to Scotland, with the sole 
purpose of rescuing you from the gulf into which 
you have precipitated yourself; nor can I estimate 
the consequences to your family, of your having 
openly joined the rebellion, sinee the very suspicion 
of your intention was so perilous to them. Most 
deeply do I regret that I did not meet you before 
this last and fatal error.” 

“IT am really ignorant,” said Waverley, in a tone 
of reserve, “ why Colonel Talbot should have taken 
60 much trouble on my account.” 

“ Mr Waverley,” answered Talbot, “ I am dull 
at apprehending irony ; and therefore I shall an- 
swer your words according to their plain meaning. 
I am indebted to your uncle for benefits greater 
than those which a son owes toa father. I acknow- 
ledge to him the duty of a son; and as I know there 
is no mammer in which I can requite his kindness 
so well as by serving you, 1 will serve you, if pos- 
sible, whether you will permit me or no. The 
personal obligation which you have this day laid 
me under (although in common estimation as great 
as one human beg can bestow on another), adds 
nothmg to my zeal on your behalf; nor can that 
zeal be abated by any coolness with which you may 
please to receive it.” 

Your intentions may be kind, sir,” said Wa- 
verley, drily; “ but your language is harsh, or at 
least peremptory.” 

“On my return to England,” continued Colonel 
Talbot, “after long absenee, I found your uncle, 
Sir Everard Waverley, in the custody of a king’s 
messenger, in gonsequence of tlie suspicion brought 
upon lnm by your conduct. He is my oldest friend 
—how often shall I repeat it—-my best benefactor ! 
he sacrificed his own views of happiness to mine— 
he never uttered a werd, he never harboured a 
thought, that benevolerce itself might not have 
thought or spoken. I tound this man in confine- 
ment, rendered harsher to him by his habits of 
life, his natural dignity of feeling, and—forgive me, 
Mr Waverley,— by the cause through which this 

ity had come upon him. I cannot disguise 
from you my feelings upon this occasion; they were 
most painfully vourable to you. Having, by 
my family interest, which you probably know is 
not imeousiderable, succeeded in obtaining Sir Eve- 
rard’s release, I set out for Scotland. I saw Cole- 
nel Ganiiner 
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to render this insurrection for ever exccrable. in 
the course of conversation with him, I found, that, 
from late circumstanees, from a re-cxamination of 
the persons engaged in the mutiny, and from his 
original goed opinion of your character, he was 
much softened towards you; and I doubted not, 
that if I could be so fortunate as to diseover you, 
all might yet be well. But this unnatural rebellion 
has ruined all. I have, for the first time, in a long 
and active military life, seen Britons dis them- 
selves by a panic flight, and that before a foe with- 
out either arms or discipline: And now I find the 
heir of my dearest friend—the son, I may say, of his 
affections—sharing a triumph, for which he ought 
the first to have blushed. Why should I lament 
Gardiner? his lot was happy, compared to mine!” 

There was so much dignity in Colonel Talbot's 
manner, such a mixture of military pride and manly 
sorrow, and the news of Sir Everard’s imprison- 
ment was told in so deep a tone of feeling, that 
Edward stood mortified, abashed, and distreased, in 
presence of the prisoner, who owed to him his life 
not many hours before. He was not sorry when 
Fergus interrupted their conference a second time. 

“ Hlis Royal Highness commands Mr Waverley’s 
attendance.” Colonel Talbot threw upon Edward 
a reproachful glance, which did not escape the 
quick eye of the Highland Chief. “ His immediate 
attendance,’”’ he repeated, with considerable empha- 
sis. Waverley turned again towards the Colorrel. 

“ We shall meet again,” he said; “ in the mean- 
while, every possible accommodation ” 

“TJ desire none,” said the Colonel; “ let me fare 
like the meanest of those brave men, who, on this 
day of calamity, have preferred wounds and capti- 
vity to flight ; I would almost exchange places with 
one of those who have fallen, to know that my words 
have made a suitable impression on your mind.” 

“ Let Colonel Talbot be carefully secured,” said 
Fergus to the Highland officer, who commanded 
the guard over the prisoners; “ it is the Prince’s 
particular command; he is a prisoner of the utmost 
importance.” 

“ But let him want no accommodation suitable 
to his rank,” said Waverley. 

“ Consistent always with sevure custody,” reite- 
rated Fergus. ‘The officer signified his acquiescence 
im both commands, and Edward followed Fergus 
to the garden-gate, where Callum Beg, with three 
saddle-horses, awaited them. Turning his head, 
he saw Colonel Talbot reconducted to his place of 
confinement by a file of Highlanders; he lingered 
on the threshold of the door, and made a signal 
with his hand towards Waverley, as if enforcing 
the language he had held towards hin. 

“ Horses,” said Fergus, as he mounted, “are now 
as plenty as blackberries; every man may have 
them for the catching. Come, let Callum adjust 
your stirrups, and let us to Pinkie-house? as fast as 
these ci-deraxt dragoon-horses choose to carry us.” 
































































CHAPTER IL. 


Rather unimportant. 


“TI was turned back,” said Fergus to Edward, 
as they galloped from Preston to Pinkie-house, “ by 
a seme oe, nn eee 


1 Charles Edward took up his quarters after tho batue at 
Pinkichouse, adjoining to Musselburgh. 
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n.message from the Prince. ‘But, I 
know the value of this most noble Colonel Talbot 
a8 a prisoner. He is held one of the best officers 
among the red-coats; a special friend and favourite 
of the Elector himself, and of that dreadful hero, 
the Duke of Cumberland, who has been summoned 
from his triumphs at Fontenoy, to come over and 
devour us poor Highlanders alive. Has he been 
telling you how the bells of St James’s ring? Not 
‘turn again, Whittington,’ like those of Bow, in the 
days of yore?” 

“ Fergus!” said Waverley, with a reproachful 
look. 

“ Nay, I cannot tell what to make of you,” an- 
swered the Chief of Mac-Ivor, “you are blown about 
with every wind of doctrine. Here have we gained 
® victory, unparalleled in history —and your beha- 
viour is praised by every living mortal to the skies 
—and the Prince is eager to thank you in person— 
and all our beauties of the White Rose are pulling 
caps for you,—and you, the preuz chevalier of the 
day, are stooping on your horse’s neck like a but- 
ter-woman riding to market, and looking as black 
as a funeral !” 

“I am sorry for poor Colonel Gardiner’s death: 
he was once very kind to me.” 

“ Why, then, be sorry for five minutes, and then 
be glad again; his chance to-day may be ours to- 
morrow. And what does it signify 1— the next best 
thing to victory is honourable death; but it is a 
pis-aller, and one would rather a foe had it than 
one’s self.” 

But Colonel Talbot has informed me that my 
father and uncle are both imprisoned by govern- 
ment on my account.” 

“ We'll put in bail, my boy; old Andrew Fer- 
rara} shall lodge his security; and I should like to 
sée him put to justify it in Westminster-Hall !” 

“ Nay, they are already at liberty, upon bail of a 
more civic disposition.” 

“Then why is thy noble spirit cast down, Ed- 
ward? Dost think that the Elector’s Ministers are 
such doves as to set their enemies at liberty at this 
critical moment, if they could or durst confine and 
punish them? Assure thyself that either they have 
no charge against your relations on which they can 
continue their imprisonment, or else they are afraid 
of our friends, the jolly cavalicrs of old England. 





At any rate, you need not be apprchensive upon: 


their accoung; and we will find some means of eon- 
veying to them assurances of your safety.” 

Edward was silenced, but not satisfied, with these 
veasons. He had now been more than once shocked 
at the small degree of sympathy which Fergus ex- 
hibited for the feelings even of those whom he loved, 
if they did not correspond with his own mood at 
the time, and more especially if they thwarted him 
while earnest in a favourite pursuit. Fergus some- 
times indeed observed that he had offended Wa- 
verley, but, always intent upon some favourite plan 
or project of his own, he was never sufficiently 
aware of the extent or duration of his displeasure 
so that the reiteration of these petty offences some 
what cooled the volunteer’s extreme attachment tc 
his officer. 

The Chevalier received Waverley with his usual 
favour, and paid him many compliments on his 
fistinguished bravery. He then took him apart, 
made many inquiries concerning Colonel Talbot, 


S See Note 2 ,—Andrea de Ferrara, 
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suppose, you |land when he nad received all the information whieh 


Edward was able to give concerning him and his 
connexions, he proceeded,—-“ I-camot but think, 
Mr Waverley, that since this gentleman is so 
ticularly connected with our worthy and exeelient 
friend, Sir Everard Waverley, and since his lady is 
of the house of Blandeville, whose devotion to the 
true and loyal principles of the Church of England 
is so generally known, the Colonel’s own private 
sentiments cannot be unfavourable to us, whatever 
mask he may have assumed to accommodate him- 
self to the times.” 

“If Iam to judge from the language he this 
day held to me, i am under the necessity of differ- 
ing widely from your Royal Highness.” 

“Well, it is worth making a trial at least. I 
therefore intrust you with the charge of Colonel 
Talbot, with power to act concerning him as you 
think most advisable ;—- and I hope you will find 
means of ascertaining what are his real dispositions 
towards our Royal Father’s restoration.” 

“T am convinced,” said Waverley, bowing, “ that 
if Colonel Talbot chooses to grant his parole, it may 
be securely depended upon; but if he refuses it, I 
trust your Royal Highness will devolve on some 
other person than the nephew of his friend, the task 
of laying him under the necessary restraint.” 

“ T will trust him with no person but you,” said 
the Prince, smiling, but peremptorily repeating his 
mandate: “ it is of importance to my service that 
there should appear to be a good intelligence be- 
tween you, even if you are unable to gain his con- 
fidence in earnest. You will therefore receive him 
into your quarters, and in case he declines givin 
his parole, you must apply for a proper guard. 
beg you will go about this directly. We return to 
Edinburgh to-morrow.” 

Being thus remanded to the vicinity of Preston, 
Waverley lost the Baron of Bradwardine’s solemn 
act of homage. So little, however, was he at this 
time in love with vanity, that he had quite forgot- 
ten the ceremony in which Fergus had laboured to 
engage his curiosity. But next day a formal Ga- 
zette was circulated, containing a detailed account 
of the battle of Gladsmuir, as the Highlanders chose 
to denominate their victory. It concluded with an 
account of the Court afterwards held by the Che- 
valier at Pinkie-house, which contained this among 
other high-flown descriptive paragraphs : 

“ Since that fatal treaty which annihilates Scot- 
land as an independent nation, it hag not been our 
happiness to see her princes receive, and her no- 
bles discharge, those acts of feudal homage, which, 
founded .pon the splendid actions ef Scottish va- 
lour, recall the memory of her early history, with the 
manly and chivalrous simplicity of the ties which 
united to the Crown the homage of the warriors by 
whom it was repeatedly upheld and defended. But 
on the evening of the 20th, our memories were re- 
freshed with one of those ceremonies which belong 
to the ancient days of Scotland’s glory. After the 
circle was formed, Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine, of 
that ilk, colonel in the service, &c. &c. &c., came 
before the Prince, attended by Mr D. Macwheeble, 
the Bailie of his ancient barony of Bradwardine 
(who, we understand, has been lately named a com- 
missary), and, under form of instrument, claimed 
permission to perform, to the person of his Royal 
Highness, as representing his father, the 
used and wont, for which, under a charter of Robert 
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Beace (of which the original was produced and 
itspected by the Masters of his Royal Highness’, 
Chancery, for the time being), the claimant held 
the baroay of Bradwardine, and lands of Tully- 
Veolan. His claim being admitted and registered, 
his Royal Highness having placed his foot upon a 
cushion, the Baron of Bradwardine, kneeling upon 
nis right knee, proceeded to undo the latchet of the 
brogue, or low-heeled Highland shoe, which our gal- 
lant young hero wears in compliment to his brave 
followers. When this was performed, his Royal 
Highness declared the ceremony completed ; andem- 
bracing the gallant veteran, protested that nothing 
put compliance with an ordinance of Robert Bruce 
could have induced him to receive even the sym- 
bolical performance of a menial office from hands 
which ‘had fought so bravely to put the crown upon 
the head of his father. The Baron of Bradwardine 
then took instruments in the hands of Mr Commis- 
sary Macwheeble, bearing, that all points and cir- 
cumstances of the act of homage had been rite et 
solenniter acta et peracta; and a corresponding entry 
was made in the protocol of the Lord High Cham- 
verlain, and in the record of Chancery. We under- 
stand that it is in contemplation of his Royal High- 
ness, when his Majesty’s pleasure can be known, to 
raise Colonel Bradwardine to the peerage, by the 
title of Viscount Bradwardine, of Bradwardine and 
Tully-Veolan, and that, in the meanwhile, his Royal 
Highness, in his father’s name and authority, has 
been pleased to grant him an honourable augmen- 
tation to his paternal coat of arms, being a budget 
or boot-jack, disposed saltier-wise with a naked 





broadsword, to be borne in the dexter cantle of the | 


shield; and, as an additional motto, on a scroll be- 
neath, the words, § Draw and draw off’ ” 

“Were it not for the recollection of Fergus’s 
raillery,” thought Waverley to himself, when he had 
perused this long and grave document, “ how very 
tolerably would all this sound, and how little should 
I have thought of connecting it with any Indicrous 
idea' Well, after all, every thig has its fair, as 
well as its seamy side; and truly I do not see why 
the Baron’s boot-jack may not stand as fair in he- 
raldry as the water-buckets, waggons, cart-whecls, 
plough-socks, shuttles, candlesticks, and other ordi- 
naries, conveying ideas of any thing save chivalry, 
which appear in the arms of some of our most an- 
cient gentry.”—This, however, is an episode in 
respect to the principal story. 

When Waverley returned to Preston, and re- 
joined Colonel Talbot, he found him recovered ftom 
the strong and obvious emotions with which a con- 
currence of uapleasing events had affected him. He 
bad regained his natural manner, which was that 
of an English gentleman and soldier, manly, open, 
and generous, but not unsusceptible of prejudice 
against those of a different country, or who opposed 
him in political tenets. When Waverley acquaint- 
ed Colonel Talbot with the Chevalier’s purpose to 
commit him to his charge, “I did not think to have 
owed so much obligation to that young gentleman,” 

he said, “as is implied in this destination. I can 
at least cheerfully join in the prayer of the honest 
Presbyterian clergyman, that, as hehascome among 
wa seeking an earthly crown, his labours may be 





1 The clergyman’s name was Mac-Vicar Protected by 
the cannon of the Castle, he preached every Sunday in the 
West Kirk, while the Highlanders were in possession of 
Edinburgh’; and it was in presence of some of the Ja- 
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ete ar Cee nate cere Seen eee ee ee 
speedily rewarded with a heavenly one2 1 ghall 
willingly give my parole not to attempt an e 

without your knowledge, since, in fact, it was to 
meet you that I came to Scotland; and I am glad 
it has happened even under this predicament. But 
I suppose we shall be but a short time together. 
Your Chevalier (that 1s a name we may both give 
to him), with his plaids and blue-caps, will, I pre- 
sume, be continuing his crusade southward }” 

“ Not as I hear; I believe the army makes some 
stay in Edinburgh, to collect reinforcements.” 

“ And to besiege the Castle?” said Talbot, smil 
ing sarcastically. “ Well, unless my old commander, 
General Preston, turn false metal, or the Castle sink 
into the North Loch, events which I deem equally 
, probable, I think we shall have some time to make 
, up our acquaintance. I have a guess that thisegaul- 
| lant Chevalier has a design that I should be your 
| proselyte ; and, as I wish you to be mine, thert can- 
| not be a more fair proposal than to afford us fair 
conference together. But, as I spoke to-day under 

the influence of feelings I rarely give way to, I hope 
you will excuse my entering again upon controversy 
till we are somewhat better acquainted,” 





CHAPTER LI. 
Intrigue of Love and Politics. 


Ir is not necessary to record in these pages the 
triumphant entrance of the Chevalier into Edin- 
burgh after the decisive affair of Preston. One cir- 
cumstance, however, may be noticed, because it 
illustrates the high spirit of Flora Mac-Ivor. The 
Highlanders, by whom the Prince was surrounded, 
in the licence and extravagance of this joyful mo- 
ment, fired their pieces repeatedly, and one of these 
having been accidentally loaded with ball, the bullet 
grazed the young lady’s temple as she waved her 
liandkerchief from a balcony.” Fergus, who beheld 
the accident, was at her side in an instant; and, 
on seeing that the wound was trifling, he drew his 
broadsword, with the purpose of rushing down upon 
the man by whose carelessness she had incurred so 
much danger, when, holding him by the plaid, ‘‘ Do 
not harm the poor fellow,” she cried; * for Hea- 
ven’s sake, do not harm him! but thank God with 
me that the accident happened to Flora Mac-Ivor ; 
for had it befallen a Whig, they wowkd have pre- 
tended that the shot was fired on purpose.” 

Waverley escaped the alarm which this acci- 
dent would have occasioned to him, as he was una- 
voidably delayed by the necessity of accompanying 
Colonel Talbot to Edinburgh. 

They performed the journey together on horse- 
back, and for some time, as if to sound each other’s 
feelings and sentiments, they conversed upon gene- 
ral and ordinary topics. 

When Waverley again entered upon the subject 
which he had most at heart, the situation, namely, 
of his father and his uncle, Colonel Talbot seemed 
now rather desirous to alleviate than to aggravate 
his anxiety. This sppoates particularly to be the 
case when he heard Waverley’s history, which he 
did not seruple to confide to him. 








cobites that he prayed for Prince Charles Edward in the 
terms quoted in the text, 
2 See Note 2 K.—AMiss Vaéerne. 
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® And so,” snid the Colonel, “ there has been no 
ense, as lawyers, I think, term it, in 
this vig Op yours; and you have been tre- 
into the service of this Italian knight-errant 
s few civil speeehes from him and one or two 
of his Highland recruiting sergeants? It is sadly 
foolish, to be sure, but not nearly so bad as I was 
led to expect. However, you cannot desert, even 
from the Pretender, at the present moment, —that 
seems impossible. But I have little doubt that, 
in the dissensions incident to this heterogeneous 
mass of wild and desperate men, some opportunity 
may arise, by availing yourself of which, you may 
extricate yourself honourably from your rash en- 
gagement before the bubble burst. If this can be 
» I would have you go to a place of safety 
in Flanders, which I shall point out. And I think 
T can secure your pardon from Government after 
a few months’ residence abroad.” 

“ J cannot permit you, Colonel Talbot,” answer- 
ed Waverley, “ to speak of any plan which turns 
on my deserting an enterprise in which I may have 
engaged hastily, but certainly voluntarily, and with 
the ose of abiding the issue.” 

“ Well,” snid Colonel Talbot, smiling, “ leave me 
my thoughts and hopes at least at liberty, if not 
my speech. But have you never examined your 
mysterious packet?” 

“It is in my baggage,” replied Edward; “ we 
shall find it in Edinburgh.” 

In Edinburgh they soon arrived. Waverley’s 
quarters had been assigned to him, by the Prince’s 
express orders, in a handsome lodging, where there 
was accommodation for Colonel Talbot. His first 
business was to examine his portmanteau, and, af- 
ter a very short search, out tumbled the expected 
packet. Waverley opened it eagerly. Under a blank 
cover, sitnply addressed to E. Waverley, Esq., he 
found a number of open letters. The uppermost 
were two from Colonel] Gardiner, addressed to him- 
self. The earliest in date was a kind and gentle 
remonstranee for neglect of the writer’s advice 
respecting the disposal of his time during his leave 
of absence,—the renewal of which, he reminded 
Captain Waverley, would speedily expire. “ In- 
deed,” the letter proceeded, “ had it been other- 
wise, the news from abroad, and my instructions 
from the War-office, must have compelled me to 
recall it, as there is great danger, since the disaster 
in Flandersgboth of foreign invasion and insurrec- 
tion among the disaffected at home. I therefore 
entreat you will repair, as soon as possible, to the 
head-quarters of the regiment; and I am concerned 
to add, that this is still the more necessary, as there 
is some discontent in your troop, and I postpone 
inquiry into particulars until I can have the ad- 
Yan of your assistance.” 

The second letter, dated eight days jater, was in 
such a style as might have been expected from the 
Colonel’s receiving no answer to the first. It re- 
minded Waverley of his duty, as a man ef honour, 
en officer, and a Briton; took notice of the in- 
cre dissatisfaction of his men, and that some 
of them had been heard to hint that their Captain 
encouraged and approved of their mutinous belia- 
viour; and, finally, the writer d the ut- 
most regret and surprise that he had not obeyed his 

by repairing to head-quarters, reminded 
fim that his leave of absence had been recalled, 
and conjured him, in a style in which paternal re- 
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monstrance was mingled with mili authority, to . 
redeem his error by immodiavely joie his 

ment, “ That I may be certain, 
letter, “ that this actually reaches you, I dispatch 
it by Corporal Tims, of your troop, with orders to 
deliver it into your own hand.” 

Upon reading these letters, Waverley, with great 
bitterness of feeling, was compelled to make the 
amende honorable to the of the brave and 
excellent writer; for surely, as Colonel Gardiner 
must have had every reason to conclude they had 
come safely to hand, less could net follow, an their 
being neglected, than that third and final summens, 
which Waverley actually received at Glennaquoieh, 
though too late to obey it. And his being super- 
seded, in consequence of his apparent neglect of 
this last command, was so far from being a 
or sovere proceeding, that it was plainly inevitable. 
The next letter he unfolded was from the Major of 
the regiment, acquainting him that a report, to the 
disadvantage of his reputation, was public in the 
country, stating, that ane Mr Falconer of Balli- 
hopple, or some such name, had proposed, in his 
presence, a treasonable toast, which he permitted 
to pass in silence, although it was so gross an affront 
to the royal family, that a gentleman in company, 
not remarkable for his zeal for Government, had 
nevertheless taken the matter up, and that, suppo- 
sing the account true, Captain Waverley had thus 
suffcred another, comparatively unconcerned, to re- 
sent an affront directed against him personally as 
an officer, and to go out with the person by whom 
it was offered. The Major concluded, that no one 
of Captain Waverley’s brother officers could believe 
this scandalous story, but that it was necessarily 
their joint opinion that his own honour, equally with 
that of the regiment, depended upon its being in- 
stantly contradicted by his authority, &c. &e. &e. 

“ What do you think of all this?” said Celonel 
Talbot, to whom Waverley handed the letters after 
he had perused them. 

* Think ! it renders thought impossible. 
enough to drive me mad.” 

“ Be calm, my young friend; let us see what are 
these dirty scrawls that follow.” 

The first was addressed, “ For Master W. Ruf- 
n These.””—* Dear sur, sum of our yon ins 
will not bite, thof 1 tuold them you ahaa ere 
squoire’s own seel. But Tims will deliver you the 
lettrs as desired, and tell ould Addem he gave them 
to squoir’s hond, as to be sure yours is the same, 
and shall be ready for signal, and hoy for Hoy 
Church and Sachefrel, as fadur sings at harvest- 
whome. Yours, deer Sur, e H. H 


“ Poscriff. Do’e tell squoire we longs to heer 
from him, and has dootiugs about his not writing 
himself, and Lifetenant Bottler is smoky.” 


“ This Ruffin, I suppose, then, is your Donald of 
the Cavern, who has intercepted your letéers, and 
carried on a correspondence with the devil 
Iioughton, as if under your authority ?” 

“ It seems too true. But who can Addem bet” 

“ Possibly Adam, for poor Gardiner, a aert of 
pun on his name.” 
eee other 7 were to the same purpose, and 

ey soon received yet more ete light 
sais 

ohn Hodges, one verley’s servants, who 
had remained with the regiment, and had ‘been 
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taken .at Preston, now made his appearance. He 
hed sought aut his master, with the purpose of again 
entering his service. From this fellow they learned, 
that some time after Waverley had gone fromm the 
head-quarters of the regiment, a pedlar, called 
Ruthven, Ruffin, or Rivane, known among the sv)- 
diers by the name of Wily Will, had made frequent 
visits to the town of Dundee. He appeared to pos- 
sess plenty of money, sold his commodities very 
cheap, seemed always willing to treat his friends at 
the ale-house, and easily ingratiated himeelf with 
many of Waverley’s troop, particularly Sergeant 
Houghten, and one Tims, also a non-commissioned 
officer. To these he unfolded, in Waveriey’s name, 
ea plan for leaving the regiment and joining him 
in the Highlands, where report said the clans had 
already taken arms in great numbers. The men, 
who had been educated as Jacobites, so far as they 
had any opinion at all, and who knew their land- 
lord, Sir Everard, had always been supposed to 
hold such tenets, easily fell into the gnarc. That 
Waverley was at a distance in the Highlands, was 
received as a sufficient excuse for transmitting his 
letters through the medium of the pedlar; and the 


a a a es te, 
&c. and had long had his eye upon 7. 


troap, as open to temptation. - Donald even 

lieved that Waverley himself was at bottom in the 
Stuart interest, which seemed confirmed by his long 
vasit to the Jacobite Baron of Bradwardine. When, 
therefore, he came to his cave with one of Glen- 
naguoich’s attendants, the robber, whocould never 
appreciate his real motive, which was mere cu. 
riosity, was 80 sanguine as to hope that his own 
talents were to be employed in some intrigue of con- 
sequence, under the auspices of this wealthy young 
Englishman. Nor was he undeceived by Waver- 
ley’s neglecting all hints and openings afforded for 
explanation. ‘His conduct passed for prudent re- 
serve, and somewhat piqued Donald Bean, whoa, 
supposing himself left out of a secret where confi- 
dence promised to be advantageous, determined to 
have his share in the drama, whether a regular 
part were assigned him or not. For this purpose, 
during Waverley’s sloep, he possessed himself of 
his seal, as a token to be used to any of the troopers 
whom he might discover to be possessed of the 

tain’s confidence. His first journey to Dundes, the 
town where the regiment was quartered, undeceived 


sight of his well-known seal seemed to authenticate | him in his original supposition, but opened to. him 


the negotiations in his name, where writing might | a new field of action. 


have been dangerous. The cabal, however, began 
to take air, from the premature mutinous language 
of those concerned. Wily Will justified his appel- 
lative; for after suspicion arose, he was seen no 
more. When the Gazette appeared, in which Wa- 
verley was superseded, groat part of his troop broke 
eut into actual mutiny, bui were surrounded and 

i by the rest of the regiment. In conse- 
quence of the sentence of a court-martial, Houghton 
and Tims were condemned to be shot, but after- 
wards permitted to cast lots for life. Houghton, 
the survivor, showed much penitence, being con- 
vineed, from the rebukes and explanations of Colo- 
nel Gardiner, that he had really engaged in a very 
heinous crime. lt is remarkable, that as soon as 
the poor fellow was satisfied of this, be became also 
convinced that the instigator had acted without 
wathority from Edward, saying, “ If it was disho- 
nourable and against Old England, the squire could 
know nought about it; he never did, or thought to 
do, any thing dishonourable,—-no more didn’t Sir 
Everard, nor none of them afore him; and in that 
belief he would live and die that Ruthin had done 
it all of his own head.” 

The strength of conviction with which he ex- 

himself upon this subject, as well as his 
sesurances that the letters imtended for Waverley 
had been gelivered to Ruthven, made that revo- 
lation in Colonel Gardiner’s opinion which he ex- 
to Talbot. 

The reader has long since understood that Donald 
Bean Lean played the part of tempter on this occa- 
ston. His motives were shortly these. Of an active 
and intriguing spirit, he had been long employed 
as a subaltern agent and spy by those in the confi- 
dence of the Chevalier, to an extent beyond what 
was suspected even by Fergus Mae-Ivor, whom, 
thengh obliged to him for protection, he regarded 
with fear and dislike. To success in this political 
department, he naturally looked for raising himself 
by some bold stroke above his present hazardous 
and pti trade of rapme. He was pega 
darly: empio in learning the strength of the re- 
‘Ripents im Scotland, the character of the officers, 


He knew there would be no 


| service so well rewarded by the friends of the Che- 


valier, as seducing a part of the regular army to his 
standard. For this purpose he opened the machi- 
nstions with which the reader is already acquaint- 
ed, and which form a clew to all the intricacies and 
obseurities of the narrative previous to Waverley’s 
leaving Glennaquoich. 

By Colonel Talbot's advice, Waverley declined 
detaining in his service the lad whose evidence had 
thrown additional light on these intrigues. He re- 
presented to him it would be doing the man an in- 
yury to engage him in a desperate undertaking, and 
that, whatever should happen, his evidence wowld 
go some length, at least, in explaining the eircum- 
stances under which Waverley himself had em- 
barked in it. Waverley therefore wrote a short 
state of what had happened, to his uncle and his 
father, cautioning them, however, in the present 
circumstances, not to attempt to answer his letter. 
Talbot then gave the young man a letter to the 
commander of one of the English vessels of war 
cruizing in the frith, requesting him to put the 
bearer ashore at Berwick, with a pass to proceed 
to ———shive. He was then furnished with nozey 
to make an expeditious journey, and‘directed to get 
on board the ship by means of bribing a oan 2 
boat, which, as they afterwards learned, ie easi 
effected. 

Tired of the attendance of Callum Beg, who, he 
thought, had some disposition to act as a spy on 
his motions, Waverley hired as a servant a sumple 
Edinburgh swain, who had mounted the white coe- 
kade in a fit of spleen and jealousy, because Jenny 
Jop had danced a whole night with Corporal Bul- 
lock of the Fusileers. 





CHAPTER LILI. 
Intrigues of Society and Love. 


Coxvome, Tavgor became more kindly in his de 
meanour towards Waverley after the confidence.ke 
had reposed in him; and as they were mocensanily 
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im Waveriey' 


* 


and eensure, although no one was in the general 
ane more open to conviction. The habit of authe- 
rity had also given his manners some peremptory 
“ “| notwithstanding the polish which they 
had received from his intimate acquaintance with 
the higher circles. As a specimen of the military 
sharacter, he differed from all whom Waverley had 
as yet seen. The soldiership of the Baron of Brad- 
wardine was marked by pedantry; that of Major 
Melville by a gort of martinet attention to the mi- 
nutise and technicalities of discipline, rather suit- 
able to one who was to mancuvre a battalion, than 
to him who was to command an army; the military 
spirit of Fergus was so much warped and blended 
with his plans and political views, that it was less 
that of a soldier than of a petty sovereign. But 
Colonel Talbot was in every point the English sol- 
dier. His whole soul was devoted to the service 
of his king and country, without feeling any pride 
in knowing the theory of his art with the Baron, or 
ite practical minutiz with the Major, or in apply- 
ing his science to his own parti plans of am- 
bition, like the Chieftain of Glennaquoich. Added 
to this, he was a man of extended knowledge and 
cultivated taste, although strongly tinged, as we 
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, the character of the Colonel rose | made a devil out of an angel; and indeed he knn- 
estimation. There seemed at first | self jocularly allowed, that he could not have en- 
harsh in his strong expressions of dislike ' dured Venus herself, if she had been announced 


in a drawing-room by the name of Miss Mac- 
Jupiter. 

Waverley, it may easily be believed, looked 
upon these young ladies with very different eyes. 


| During the period of the siege, he paid them al- 
‘ most daily visits, although he observed with re 


that his suit made as little progress in the affec- 
tions of the former, as the arms of the Chevalier 
i: subduing the fortress. She maintained with ri- 
gour the rule she had laid down of treating him 
with indifference, without either affecting to avoid 
him, or to shun intercourse with him. Every word, 
every look, was strictly regulated to accord with 
her system, and neither the dejection of Waverley, 
nor the anger which Fergus scarcely suppressed, 
could extend Flora’s attention to Edward beyond 
that which the most ordinary politeness demanded. 
On the other hand, Rose Bradwardine gradually 
rose in Waverley’s opinion. He had several op- 
portunities of remarking, that, as her extreme ti- 
midity wore off, her manners assumed a higher 
character; that the agitating circumstances of the 
stormy time seemed to call forth a certain dignity 
of feeling and expression, which he had not for- 
merly observed; and that she omitted no oppor- 


have already observed, with those prejudices which | tunity within her reach to extend her knowledge 


are liarly English. 

The « 

Edward by degrees; for the delay of the High- 
Ianders in the fruitless siege of Edinburgh Castle 


character of Colonel Talbot dawned upon’ 


j and refine her taste. 


Flora Mac-Ivor called Rose her pupil, and was 
attentive to assist her in her studies, and to fashion 
both her taste and understanding. It might have 


eo rp several weeks, during which Waverley | been remarked by 2 very close observer, that in 
had little to do, excepting to seek such amusement | the presence of Waverley she was much tore de- 


as society afforded. He would willingly have per- 
suaded his new friend to become acquainted with 
some of his former intimates. But the Uolonel, 
after one or two visits, shook his head, and de- 
clined farther experiment. Indeed he went farther, 
and characterised the Baron as the most intoler- 
able forma] pedant he had ever had the misfortune 
to meet with, and the Chief of Glennaquoich as a 
Frenchified Scotchman, possessing all the cunning 
and plausibility of the nation where he was edu- 
eated, with the proud, vindictive, and turbulent hu- 
mour of that of his birth. “ If the devil,” he said, 
“had sought out an agent expressly for the pur- 
pove of embroiling this miserable country, I do not 

ink he could find a better than such a fellow as 

is, whose temper seems equally active, supple, 


and mischievous, and who is followed, and impli- | 


citly obeyed, by a gang of such cut-throats as those 
whom you are pleased to admire so much.” 


sirous to exhibit her friend’s excellences than her 
own. But I must request of the reader to sup- 
pose, that this kind and disinterested purpose was 
concealed by the most cautious delicacy, studiously 
shunning the most distant approach to affectation. 


| So that it was as unlike the usual exhibition of one 


pretty woman affecting to proner another, as the 
friendship of David and Jonathan might be to the 
intimacy of two Bond-street loungers. The fact is, 
that though the effect was felt, the cause could 
hardly be observed. Each of the ladies, like two 
excellent actresses, were perfect in their parts, and 
performed them to the delight of the audience; and 
such being the case, it was almost impossible to dis- 
cover that the elder constantly ceded to her friend 
that which was most suitable to her talents. 

But to Waverley, Rose Bradwardine possessed 
an attraction which few men can resist, from the 
marked interest which she took in every’ thing that 


The ladies of the party did not escape his cen- ' affected him. She was too young and too inexpe- 


sure. He allowed that Flora Mac-Ivor was a fine | rienced to estimate the full force of the constant 
woman, and Rose Bradwardine a pretty girl. But | attention which she paid to him. Her father was 
he alleged that the former destroyed the effect of | too abstractedly immersed in learned and military 
her beauty by an affectation of the grand airs which | discussions to observe her partiality, and Flora 


she had probably seen practised in the mock court 
of St Germains. As for Rose Bradwardine, he said 
it was impossible for any mortal to admire such a 
little uninformed thing, whose small portion of edu- 
eation was as ill adapted to her sex or youth, as if 
she had appeared hie one of ey a old cam- 
peign ~coats upon her person for her sole garment. 
ow much oft this was mere spleen and prejudice 

* ¢he excellent Colonel, with whom the White coc- 
de on the breast, the white rose in the hair, and 
Of Mac at the beginning of a name, would have 


Mac-Ivor did not alarm her by remonstrance, be- 
cause she saw in this line of conduct the most 
probable chance of her friend securing at length 
a return of affection. 

The truth is, that in her first conversation after 
their meeting, Rose had discovered the state of her 
mind to that acute and intelligent friend, although 
she was not herself aware of it. From that time, 
Flora was not only determined upon the final re- 
jection of Waverley’s addresses, but became an- 
xious that they should, if possible, be transferred 
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to her friend. Nor was she less interested in this | 


plan, se her brother had from time to time 
talked, as between jest and earnest, of paying his 


suit to Miss Bradwardine. She knew that Fergus 
had the true continental latitude of opinion respect- 
ing the institution of marriage, and would not have 
given his hand to an angel, unless for the pur- 

ose of strengthening his alliances, and increasing 
Ps influence and wealth. The Baron’s whim, of 
transferring his estate to the distant heir-male in- 
stead of his own daughter, was therefore likely to 
be an insurmountable obstacle to his entertaining 
any serious thoughts of Rose Bradwardine. In- 
deed, Fergus’s brain was a perpetual work-shop of 
scheme and intrigue of every possible kind and 
description ; while, like many a mechanic of more 
ingenuity than steadiness, he would often unexpect- 
edly, and without any apparent motive, abandon 
one plan, and go earnestly to work upon another, 
which was either fresh from the forge of his imagi- 
nation, or had at some former period been flung 
aside half finished. It was therefore often difficult 
to guess what line of conduct he might finally adopt 
upon any given occasion. 

Although Flora was sincerely attached to her 
brother, whiose high energies might indeed have 
commanded her admiration even without the ties 
which bound them together, she was by no means 
blind to his faults, which she considered as danger- 
ous to the hopes of any woman who should found 
her ideas of a happy marriage in the peaceful en- 
joyment of domestic society, and the exchange of 
mutual and engrossing affection. The real dispo- 
sition of Waverley, on the other hand, notwith- 
standing his dreains of tented fields and military 
honour, seemed exclusively domestic. He asked 
and received no share in the busy scenes which 
were constantly going on around him, and was ra- 
the: annoyed than interested by the discussion of 
contending claims, rights, and interests, which of- 
ten passed in his presence. All this pointed him 
out as the person formed to make happy a spirit 
like that of Rose, which corresponded with his 
own. 

She remarked this point in Waverley’s charac- 
ter one day while she sat with Miss Bradwardine. 
“ Ilis genius and elegant taste,” answered Rose, 


rss | 


“True, my dear,” answered Flora; © but not 
quite so creditably forWaverley asifhe had brought 
them to their senses by force of reason.” 

“ Would you have him peace-miaker general be- 
tween all the gunpowder Highlanders in the army ! 
I beg your pardon, Flora—your brother, you know, 
is out of the question ; he has more sense than half 
of them. But can you think the fierce, hot, furious 
spirits, of whose brawls we see much and hear 
more, and who terrify me out of my life every day 
: the world, are at all to be compared to Waver- 

ey? 

“ I do not compare him with those uneducated 
men, my dear Rose. I only lament, that, with his 
talents and genius, he does not assume that place 
in society for which they eminently fit him, and 
that he does not lend their full impulse to the no- 
ble cause in which he has enlisted. Are there not 
Lochiel, and P ,» and M » and G » all 
men of the highest education, as well as the first 
talents?—why will he not stoop like them to be 
alive and useful !—I often believe his zeal is fro- 
zen by that proud cold-blooded Englishman, whom 
he now lives with so much.” 

“ Colonel Talbot!—he is a very disagreeable 
person, to be sure. He looks as if he thought no 
Scottish woman worth the trouble of handing her 
a cup of tea. But Waverley is so gentle, so well 
informed”? 

“ Yes,” said Flora, smiling, “ he can admire the 
moon, and quote a stanza from Tasso.” 

“ Besides, you know how he fought,” added Miss 
Bradwardine. 

“ For mere fighting,” answered Flora, “ I be- 
lieve all men (that is, who deserve the name) are 

_ pretty much. alike; there is generally more courage 
| required to run away. They have besides, when 
| confronted with each other, a certain instinct for 
strife, as we sec in other male animals, such as 
dogs, bulls, and so forth. But high and perilous 
enterprise is not Waverley’s forte. He would ne- 
ver have been his celebrated ancestor Sir Nigel, 
but only Sir Nigel’s eulogist and poet. I will tell 
_ you where he will be at home, my dear, and in his 
| place,—in the quiet circle of domestic happiness, 
| lettered indolence, and elegant enjoyments, of Wa- 
‘ verley-Honour. And he will refit the old library 
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“ cannot be interested in such trifling discussions. in the most exquisite Gothic taste, and garnish its 
What is it to him, for example, whether the Chief shelves with the rarest and most valuable volumes; 
of the Macindallaghers, who has brought out only | and he will draw plans and landscapes, and write 
fifty men, should be a colonel or a captain? and | verses, and rear temples, and dig grottoes ; — and 
how could Mr Waverley be supposed to interest | he will stand in a clear summer night in the colon- 
himself in the violent altercation between yvur | nade before the hall, and gaze on the deer as they 
brother and young Corrinaschian, whether the post | stray in the moonlight, or lie shadowed by the 
wf honour is due to the eldest cadet of a clan or the | boughs of the huge old fantastic oaks;—and he 
youngest ?” will repeat verses to his beautiful wife, who will hang 

* My dear Rose, if he were the hero you sup- upon his arm ;—and he will be a happy man.” 
pose hisp, he would interest himself in these mat- And she will be a happy woman,” thought poor 
ters, not\jndeed as important in themselves, but ' Rose. But she only sighed, and dropped the con- 
for the purpose of mediating between the ardent | versation. 
spirits who actaally do make them the subject of , 

igcord. You saw when Corrinaschian raised his 
voice in t passion, and laid his hand upon his 
sword, Waverley lifted his head as if he had just 
nwaked from a dream, and asked, with great com- 
posure, what the matter was.” 

“ Well, and did not the laughter they fell into 


CHAPTER LIIl. 
Fergus a Suitor. 
Waverzey had, indeed, as he looked closer into 


at hia abeenco of mind, serve better to break off 
the : than any thing he could have said to 


the state of the Chevalier’s Court, less reason to be 
satisfied with it. It contained, as they say an acorn 
iccludes all the ramifications of the future oak, as 
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amany seeds of tracassrie and intrigue, as might 
have.deme honour to the Court of a large empire. 
Every person of consequence had seme separate 
object, which he pursued with a fury that Waver- 
dey considered as altogether dispvopertiened to its 
importance. Almost all had their reasons for dis- 
eontent, although the most legitamate was that of 
the worthy old Baron, who was only distressed on 
account of the common cause. 

«© We shall hardly,” said he one morning to Wa- 
verley, when they had been viewing the castle,— 
* we shall hardly gain the obsidional crown, which 
you wot well was made of the roots or grain which 
takes root within the place besieged, or it may be 
of the herb woodbind, paretaria, or peilitory ; we 
shall not, J say, gain it by this same blockade or 

of Edinburgh Castle.” For this opinion, 
he gave most learned and satisfactory reasons, that 
the reader may not care to hear repeated. 

Having escaped from the old gentleman, Waver- 
ley went to Fergus’s lodgings by appointment, to 
await his return from Holyrood-House. “I am to 
have a particular audience to-morrow,” said Fer- 
gus to Waverley, overnight, “and you must meet 
me to wish me joy of the success which I securely 
anticipate.” 

The morrow came, and in the Chief’s apartment 
he found Ensign Maccombich waiting to make re- 
port of his turn of duty in a sort of ditch which 
they had dug across the Castle-hill, and called a 
trench. In a short time the Chief’s voice was heard 
on the stair in a tone of impatient fury:—“Callum, 
~~why, Callum Beg,— Diaoul!” He entered the 
room with all the marks of a man agitated by a 
towering passion ; and there were few upon whose 

rage produced a more violent effect. The 

veins of his forehead swelled when he was in such 
agitation ; his nostril became dilated; his cheek 
and eye infldmed ; and his look that of a demoniac. 
These appearances of half-suppressed rage were the 
more frightfal, because they were obviously caused 
by a strong effort to temper with discretion an 
ost ungovernable paroxysm of passion, and re- 
suited from an internal conflict of the most dreadful 
kind, which agitated his whole frame of mortality. 

As he entered the apartment, he unbuckled his 
broadsword, and throwing it down with such vio- 
Jence that the weapon rolled to the other end of the 
groom, “1 imow not what,” he exclaimed, “ with- 
holds me from taking a solemn oath that | will 
mever more draw it in his cause. Load my pis- 

Callum, and bring them hither instantly ;— 
instantly!” Callum, whom nothing ever startled, 
dismayed, er disconcerted, obeyed very coolly.— 
Evan. Dhu, upon whose brow the suspicion that his 
Chief.bad been insulted, called up a corresponding 
storm, ewelled in sullen silence, awaiting to learn 
where or upon whem vengeance was to descend. 

“ Sa, Waverley, you are there,” said the Chief, 
after a moment’s recollection ;—“ Yes, I remem- 
ber I asked you to share my triumph, and you have 
come to witness my—disappointment we shall call 
it.” Evan now presented the written report he 
had in his hand, which Fergus threw from him 
with great passion. “I wish to God,” he said, 
“the old den would tumble down upon the heads 
of the foals who attaek, and the knaves who defend 
is! Ieee, Waverley, you think I am mad—leave 
me Ivan, bot be within call.” 
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Flockhart to Evan, as he descended; “ i wish ka 
may be weel,—the very veins on his brent brow 
are swelled like whip-cord: wad he no tak some- 
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“ He usually lets blood for these fits,” answered 
the Highland Ancient with great composure. 

When this officer left the room, the Chieftain 

ually reassumed some de; of com _ 
* I know, Waverley,” he said, “ that Colonel Talbot 
has persuaded you to curse ten times rarade heal 
engagement with us ;— nay, never deny it, for I am 
at this moment tempted to curse my own. Would 
you believe it, I made this very moming two suits 
to the Prince, and he has rejected them both : what 
do you think of it?” 

“ What can I think,” answered Waverley, “ till 
I know what yeur requests were?” 

“Why, what signifies what they were, man? I 
tell you 1t was I that made them,—I, to whom he 
owes more than to any three who have joined the 
standard ; for J negotiated the whole business, and 
brought in all the Perthshire men when not one 
would have stirred. J am not likely, I think, to 
ask any thing very unreasonable, and if I did, they 
might have stretched a point.— Well, but you shall 
Imow all, now that I can draw my breath again 
with some freedom.—- You remember my earl’s 
patent; it is dated some years back, for services 
then rendered; and certainly my merit has not 
been diminished, to say the least, by my subsequent 
behaviour. Now, sir, 1 value this bauble of a co- 
ronet as little as you can, or any philosopher on 
earth ; for I hold that the chief of such a elan as 
the Shochd nan lvor is superior in rank to any ear! 
in Scotland. But I had a particular reason fer as- 
suming this cursed title at this time. You must 
know, that I learned accidentally that the Prince 
has been pressing that old foolish Baron of Brad- 
wardine to disinherit his male heir, or nmeteenth 
or twentieth cousin, who has taken a command in 
the Elector of Hanover’s militia, and to settle his 
estate upon your pretty little friend ose ; and this, 
as being the command of his king and overlord, 
who may alter the destination of a fief at pleasure, 
the old gentleman seems well reconciled to.” 

“ And what becomes of the homage t” 

“ Curse the homage !—I believe Rose is to pull 
off the queen’s slipper on her coronation-day, or 
some such trash. Well, sir, as Rose Bradwardine 
would always have made a suitable match for me, 
but for this idiotical predilection of her father for 
the heir-male, it occurred to me there now remained 
no obstacle, unless that the Baron might expect 
his daughter’s husband to take the neme of Brad- 
wardine (which you know would be impossible in 
my case), and that this might be evaded by my 
assuming the title to which I had so good a right, 
and which, of course, would supersede that diffi- 
culty. If she was to be also Viscountess Bradwar- 
dine in her own right, after her father’s demine, 90 
much the better; I could have no objection.” 

But, Fergus,” said Waverley, “ I had no idea 
that you had any affection for Miss 
and you are always sneering at her father.’ 

“ T have as much affection for Miss Bradwardine, 
my ea friend, as I think it to have for 
oy jocks mening ait Raion der the mother 

my children. is a very pretty, intelligent 
irl, and is certainly of one of the very first Lew. 


** The Colenel’s in an unco kippage,” said Mrs d families ; and, with a little of Flora’s instrue- 
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tiuns and forming, will make a very goed figure. 
Ae to her father, ie is an original, it is true, and an 
absurd one enough; but he has given such severe 
‘essons to Sir Hew Halbert, that dear defunct the 
Laird of Balmawhapplie, and others, that nobody 
dare laugh at him, so his absurdity goes for no- 
thing. I tell you there could have been no earthly 
ebjection—none. I had settled the thing entirely 
in my own mind.” 

* But had you asked the Baron’s consent,” said 
Waverley, “ or Rose’s?” 

“ To what purpose? To have spoke to the Baron 
before I had assumed my title would have only 
provoked a premature and irritating discussion on 
the subject of the change of name, when, as Ear! of 
Glennaquoich, I had only to propose to Lim to carry 
his d—d bear and boot-jack party per pale, or 
in a seutcheon of pretence, or in a separate shield 
perhaps — any way that would not blemish my own 
coat-of-arms. And as to Rose, I don’t see what 
objection she could have made, if her father was 
satisfied.” 

“ Perhaps the same that your sister makes to me, 
you being satisfied.” 

Fergus gave a broad stare at the comparison 
which this supposition implied, but cautiously sup- 
pressed the answer which rose to his tongue. “ O, 
we should easily have arranged all that.—So, sir, I 
eraved a private interview, and this morning was 
assigned ; and I asked you to meet me here, think- 
ing, like a fool, that I should want your countenance 
as bride’s-man. Well—I state my pretensions— 
they are not denied—the promises so repeatedly 
made, and the patent granted-——they are acknow- 
edged. But I propose, as a natural consequence, 
to assume the rank which the patent bestowed— I 
have the old story of the jealousy of C———— and 
M trumpt up against me—I resist this 
pretext, and offer to procure their written acquies- 
cence, in virtue of the date of my patent as prior to 
their silly claims—I assure you 1 would have had 
such a consent from them, if it had been at the point 
of the sword — And then out comes the real truth; 
and be dares to tell me, to my face, that my pa- 
tent must be suppressed for the present, for fear 
of disgusting that rascally coward and jfaineant — 

naming the rival chief of his own clan) who has 
no better title to be a chieftain than I to be Emperor 
of China; and who is pleased to shelter his dastardly 
reluctance to come out, agreeable to his promise 
twenty times pledged, under a pretended jealousy 
of the Prince’s partiality to me. And, to leave 
this miserable driveller without a pretence for his 
cowardice, tle Prince asks it as a personal favour 
of me, forsooth, not to press my just and reason- 
able request at this moment. After this, put your 
faith in princes !” 

“‘ And did your audience end here ?”’ 

“End? O no! I was determined to leave him no 
pretence for his ingratitude, and I therefore stated, 
with all the composure I could muster, —for 1 pro- 
sxise you I trembled with passion,—the particular 
mensons I bad for wishing that his Reyal Highness 
would impose upon me any other mode of exhibit- 
ing my duty and devotion, as nry views in life made, 
what at any ether time would have been a mere 
trifle, at this crisis a severe sacrifice; and then I 
explained to him my full plan.” 

“ And what did the Prince answer?” 

* Answer? why— it is well it is written, Curse 
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renee een) 
not the king, 80, not in thy thought 1—why, he am 
swered, that truly he was giad I had made him my 
confident, to prevent more grievous disappointment, 
for he coulc assure me, upon the word of a prince, 
that Miss Bradwardine’s affections were engaged, 
and he was under a particular promise to favour 
them. ‘So, my dear Fergus,’ suid he, with his 
most gracious cast of smile, ‘as the marriage is 
utterly out of question, there need be no hurry, you 
know, about the earldom.’ And so he glided off, and 
left me planté la.” 

“ And what did you do?” 

“ 1'l) tell you what I could have done at that 
moment—sold myself to the devil or the Elector, 
whichever offered the dearest revenge. However I 
am now cool. I know he intends to marry her to 
some of his rascally Frenchmen, or his Irish offi- 
cers: but I will watch them close; and let the man 
that would supplant me look well to himself.— Bé- 
sogna coprirsi, Signor.” 

After some further conversation, unnec to 
be detailed, Waverley took leave of the Chieftain, 
whose fury had now subsided into a deep and strong 
desire of vengeance, and returned home, scarce able 
to analyze the mixture of feelings which the narra- 
tive had awakened in his own bosom. 








CHAPTER LIV. 
* To one thing constant never ” 


 ] an the very child of caprice,” said Waverley 
to himself, as he bolted the door of his apartment, 
and paced it with hasty steps—“ What is it to me 
that Fergus Mac-lver should wish to marry Rose 
Bradwardine ?— I love her not— I might have been 
loved by her perhaps—but I rejected her simple, 
natural, and affecting attachment, mastead of 
rishing it into tenderness, and dedicated myself to 
one who will never leve mortal man, un old 
Warwick, the King-maker, should arise from the 
dead. The Baron too—I would not have cared 
about his estate, and so the name would have been 
no stumbling-block. The devil might have taken 
the barren moors, and drawn off the royal caliga, 
for any thing I would have minded, Bat, framed 
as she is for domestic affection and tenderness, for 
giving and receiving all those kind and quiet atten- 
tions which sweeten life to these who pass it to- 
gether, she is sought by Fergus Mae-Ivor. He will 
not use her ill, to be sure—of that he is incapable 
—but he will neglect her after the first month ; he 
will be too intent on subduing seme rival chief- 
tain, or circumventing some favourite at court, on 
gaining some heathy hill and lake, or adding to his 
bands some new troop of caterans, to inquire what 
she does, or how she amuses herself. 


* And then will canker sorrow eat her bud, 
And chase the native beauty from ber cheek ; 
And she will look as hollew as a ghost, 

And dim and meagre as an ague Gt, 
And s0 she'll die.’ 


And such a catastrophe of the mest gentle creature 
on earth might have been prevented, if Mr Edward 


Waverley had had his eyes! — U my word, I 
cannot understand how I thought Fiera so much— 
that is, so very much—handsomer than Rose. She 


is taller indeed, and her manner more formed; but 
many people think Mise Bradwardine’s more na 
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tural; and she is certainly much younger. 1 should 
think Flora is two years older than I am—1I will 
look at them particularly this evening.” 

And with this resolution Waverley went to drink 
tea, (as the fashion was Sixty Years since) at 
the house of a lady of quality, attached to the cause 
ef the Chevalier, where he found, as he expected, 
both the ladies. All rose as he entered, but Flora 
immediately resumed her place, and the conversa- 
tion in which she was engaged. Jose, on the con- 
trary, almost imperceptibly made a little way in 
the erowded circle for his advancing the corner of 
a chair.—“ Her manner, upou the whole, is most 
engaging,” said Waverley to himself. 

A dispute occurred whether the Gaelic or Italian 
language was most liquid, and best adapted for 
poetry; the opinion for the Gaelic, which probably 
might not have found supporters elsewhere, was 
here fiercely defended by seven Highland ladics, 
who talked at the top of their lungs, and screamed 
the company deaf, with examples of Celtic euphonia. 
Flora, observing the Lowland ladies sneer at the 
comparison, produced some reasous to show tliat it 
was not altogether so absurd; but Rose, when asked 
for her opinion, gave it with animation in praise of 
Italian, which she had studied with Waverley’s as- 
sistance. * She has a more correct ear than Flora, 
though a less accomplished musician,” said Waver- 
ley to himself. “ I suppose Miss Mac-Ivor will next 
compare Mac-Murrough nan Fonn to Ariosto !” 

Lastly, it so befell that the company differed 
whether Fergus should be asked to perform on tlic 
flute, at which he was an adept, or Waverley in- 
vited to read a play of Shakspeare; and the lady 
of the house good-humouredly undertook to collect 
the votes of the company for poetry or music, under 
the condition, that the gentleman whose talents were 
not laid under contribution that evening, should 
contribute them to enliven the next. It chanced 
that Rose had the casting vote. Now Flora, whio 
seemed to impose it as a rule upon herself never 
to countenance any proposal which might seem to 
encourage Waverley, had voted for music, provid- 
ing the Baron would take his violin to accompany 

s. *] wish you joy of your taste, Miss Mac- 
Ivor,” thought Edward, as they sought for his book. 
J thought it better when we were at Glennaquvich; 
but certainly the Baron is no great performer, and 
Shakspeare is worth listening to.” 

Romeo and Juliet was selected, and Edward read 
with taste, feeling, and spirit, several scenes from 
that play. All the company applauded with their 
hands, and many with their tears. Flora, to whom 
the drama was well known, was among the former ; 
Rose, to whom it was altogether new, belonged to 
the latter class of admirers. “ She has more feel- 
ing too,” said Waverley internally. 

The conversation turning upon the incidents of 
the play, and upom the characters, Fergus declared 
that the only one worth naming, as a man of fa- 
shion and spirit, was Mercutio. “ I could not,” he 
said, “ quite follow all his old-fashioned wit, but he 
must have been a very pretty fellow, according to 
the ideas of his time.” 

** © And it was a shame,” said Ensign Maccombich, 
who usually followed his Colonel everywhere, “ for 
that Tibbert, or Taggart, or whatever was his name, 
td-atitk him under the other gentieman’s arm while 
be‘was redding the fray.” | 
The ladies, of course, declarea soudly in favour | 
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of Romeo, but this opinion did not go undisputed 
The mistress of the house, and several other ladies, 
severely reprobated the levity with which the hero 
transfers his affections from Rosalind to Juliet. Flora 
remained silent until her opinion was repeatedly 
requested, and then answered, she thought the cir- 
cumstance objected to, not only reconcilable to na- 
ture, but such as in the highest degree evinced the 
art of the poet. ‘ Romeo is described,” said she, 
“as a young man, peculiarly susceptible of the 
softer passions; his love is at first fixed upon a 
woman who could afford it no return; this he re- 
peatedly tells you,— 
* From love's weak childish bow she lives unharmed ; 
and again, — 
‘ She hath forsworn to love.’ 


Now, as it was impossible that Romeo’s love, sup: 
posing him a reasonable being, could continue te 
subsist without hope, the poet has, with great art, 
seized the moment when he was reduced actually 
to despair, to throw in his way an object more ac- 
complished than her by whom he had been rejected, 
and who is disposed to repay his attachment. I 
can scarce conceive a situation more calculated to 
enhance the ardour of Romeo’s affection for Juliet, 
than his being at once raised by her from the state 
of drooping melancholy in which he appears first 
upon the scene, to the ecstatic state in which he 
exclaims— 

————— ‘come what sorrow can, 

It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 

That one short moment gives me in her sight. "” 

* Good now, Miss Mac-Ivor,” said a young lady 
of quality, “do you mean to cheat us out of our 
prerogative? will you persuade us love cannot sub- 
bist without hope, or that the lover must become 
fickle if the lady is cruel? O fie! I did not expect 
such an unsentimental conclusion.” 

“A lover, my dear Lady Betty,” said Flora, “ may, 
I conceive, persevere in his suit under very dis- 
couraging circumstances. Affection can (now and 
then) withstand very severe storms of rigour, but 
not a long polar frost of downright indifference. 
Don’t, even with your attractions, try the experi- 
ment wpon any lover whose faith yeu value. Love 
will subsist on wondertully little hope, but not alto- 
gether without it.” 

“It will be just like Duncan Mac-Girdie’s mare,” 
said Evan, “ if your ladyships please; he wanted 
to use her by degrees to live without meat, and 
just as he had put her on a straw a-day, the poor 
thing died !” 

Evan’s illustration set the compaay a-langhing, 
and the discourse took a different turn. Shortly 
afterwards the party broke up, and Edward re- 
turned home, musing on what Flora had said. “I 
will love my Rosalind no more,” said he: * she has 
given me a broad enough hint for that; and I will 
speak to her brother, and resign my suit. But for 
a Juliet—would it be handsome to interfere with 
Fergus’s pretensions }— though it is impossible they 
can ever succeed: and should they miscarry, what 
then !—why then alors comme ators.” And with 
this resolution, of being guided by circumstances, 
cid our hero commit himself to repose. 











CHAPTER LV 
A Brave Man in Sorrow. 


IF my fair readers should be of opinion that my 
tero’s levity in love is altogether unpardonable, I 
must remind them that all his griefs and difficulties 
did not arise from that sentimental source. Even 
the lyric poet, who complains so feelingly of the 
pains of love, could not forget, that, at the same 
time, he was “in debt and in drink,” which, doubt- 
leas, were great aggravations of his distress. There 
were indeed whole days in which Waverley thought 
neither of Flora nor Rose Bradwardine, but which 
were spent in melancholy conjectures on the pro- 
bable state of matters at Waverley-Honour, and 
the dubious issue of the civil contest in which he 
was pledged. Colone] Talbot often engaged him in 
discussions upon the justice of the cause he had 
espoused. ‘“ Not,” he said, “ that it is possible for 
you to quit it at this present moment, for, come 
what will, you must stand by your rash engage- 
ment, But I wish you to be aware that the right 
is not with you; that you are fighting against the 
real interests of your cowutry ; and that you ought, 
as an Englishman and a patriot, to take the first 
opportunity to leave this unhappy expedition before 
the snow-ball melts.” 

In such political disputes, Waverley usually op- 
posed the common arguments of his party, with 
whicn 1t is unnecessary to trouble the reader. But 
he had little to say when the Colonel urged him to 
compare the strength by which they had under- 
taken to overthrow the Government, with that which 
was now assembling very rapidly for its support. 
To this statement Waverley had but one answer: 
* If the cause 1 have undertaken be perilous, there 
would be the greater disgrace in abandoning it.” 
And .in his turn he generally silenced Colonel Tal- 
bot, and succeeded in changing the subject. 

One night, when, after a long dispute of this na- 
ture, the friends had separated, and our hero had 
retired to bed, he was awakened about midnight by 
a suppressed groan. He started up and listened; if 
came from the apartment of Colonel Talbot, which 
was divided from his own by a wainscotted parti- 
tion, with a door of communication. Waverley 
approached this door, and distinctly heard one or 
two deep-drawn sighs. What could be the matter? 
The Colonel had parted from him, apparently, in 
his usual state of spirits. Ile must have been taken 
suddenly ill. Under this impression, he opened the 
door of communication very gently, and perceived 
the Colonel, an his night-cown, seated by a table, 
on which lay a letter and a picture. He raised his 
head hastily, as Edward stood uncertain whether 
to advance or retire, and Waverley perceived that 
his cheeks were stained with tears. 

As if ashamed at bemg found giving way to such 
emotion, Colonel Talbot rose with apparent dispiea- 
Bure, and said, with seme sternness, “ I think, Mr 
Waverley, my own apartment, and the hour, might 
have secured even a prisoner against’? ——. 

* Do not say intrusion, Colonel Talbot; I heard 
you breathe hard, and feared you were ill; that 
alone could have induced me to break in upon 
you. 

* I am well,” said the Colonel, “ perfectly well.” 

“ But you are distressed,” said Edward: “ is 
there any thing can be done?” 
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“Nothing, Mr Waverley: I was only think. 
ing of home, and of some unpleasant occurreness 
there. 

“‘ Good God, my uncle!” exclaimed Waverley. \ 

“ No,—it is a grief entirely my own. I am 
ashamed you should have seen it disarm me ae 
much ; but it must have its course at times, that it 
may be at others more. degently supported. I would 
have kept it secret from you; for I think it will 
grieve you, and yet you can administer no conso- 
lation. But you have surprised me,— I see you are 
surprised yourself,—and I hate mystery. Read 
that letter.” 

The letter was from Colonel Talbot's sister, and 
in these words: 


“ I received yours, my dearest brother, by Hod- 
ges. Sir E. W. and Mr R. are still at large, but 
are not permitted to leave London. I wish to hea- 
ven I could give you as good an account of matters 
in the square. But the news of the unhappy affair 
at Preston came upon us, with the dreadful addition 
that you were among the fallen. You know Lady 
Emily’s state of health, when your friendship for 
Sir E. induced you to leave her. She was much 
harassed with the sad accounts from Scotland of 
| the rebellion having broken out; but kept up her 

spirits, as, she said, it became your wife, and for 
the sake of the future heir, so long hoped for in 
vain. Alas, my dear brother, these hopes are now 
ended! Notwithstanding all my watchful care, this 
unhappy rumour reached her without preparation. 
She was taken ill immediately; and the poor infant 
searce survived its birth. Would to God this were 
all! But although the contradiction of the horrible 
report by your own letter has greatly revived her 
spirits, yet Dr apprehends, I grieve to say, 
serious, and even dangerous, consequences to her 
health, especially from the uncertainty in which she 
must necessarily remain for some time, aggravated 
by the idens she has formed of the ferocity of those 
with whom you are a prisoner. : 
“ Do therefore, my dear prother, as soon as this 
reaches you, endeavour to gain your release, by 
| parole, by ransom, or any way that is practicable. 
| I do not exaggerate Lady Enmily’s state of health ; 
, but I must not—dare not—suppress the truth.— 
Ever, my dear Philip, your most affectionate sister, 
“ Lucy Taupo.” 


Edward stood motionless when he had perused 
this letter ; for the conclusion was inevitable, that 
by the Colonel’s journey in quest of him, he had in- 
curred this heavy calamity. It was severe enough, 
even in its irremediable part; for Colonel Talbot 
and Lady Emily, long without a family, had fondly 
exulted in the hopes which were now blasted. But 
this disappointment was nothing to the extent of 
the threatened evil; and Edw with horror, re- 
garded himself as the original cause of both. 

Ere he could collect himself sufficiently to speak, 
Colonel Talbot had recovered his usual composure 
of manner, though his troubled eye denoted his 
mental agony. . 

“ She is a woman, my young friend, who may 
justify even a suldier’s tears.” He reached | 
the miniature, exhibiting features which fully jus 
tified the eulogium; “ and yet, God knows, what 
you see of ber there is the least of the charms she 
possesses — ged, I should perbaps say—- But 
God’s will be done 1” 
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relief: It is not—it.chall not be too late.’ 
“ Fly !—-how is it possible? I am a prisoner— 
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eT am your keeper—-f restore your parole— I 
am to answer for you.” 

“ You cannot do eo consistently with your duty; 
ner can 1 accept # discharge from you with due 
regard te my own honour— you would be made roe- 
sponsible.” 
| “J will answer it with my head, if necessary,” 
1 said Waverley, impetuously. “I have been the 
unhappy cause of the loss of your child—make me 
nat the murderer of your wife.” 

“ No, my dear Edward,” said Talbot, taking 
him kindly by the hand, “ you are in no respect to 
blame; and if I concealed this domestic distress for 
two days, it was lest your sensibility should view it 
im that light. You could not think of me, hardly 
knew of my existence, when I left England in quest 
of you. It is a responsibility, Heaven knows, suf- 
ficiently heavy for mortality, that we must answer 
for the foreseen and direct result of our actions, — 
for their indirect and consequential operation, the 

at and good Being, who alone can foresee the 
| Senendshes of human events on each other, hath 
not pronounced his frail creatures liable.” 

“ But that you should have left Lady Emily,” 
said Waverley, with much emotion, “ in the situa- 
tion of all others the most interesting to a husband, 
to seek a”’——. 

“TI only did my duty,” answered Colonel Tal- 
bot, calmly, “ and I do not, ought not, to regret it. 
If the path of gratitude and honour were always 
smooth and easy, there would be little merit in 
fellowing it; but it moves often in contradiction to 
our interest and passions, and sometimes to our 
better affections. These are the trials of life, and 
this, though not the least bitter” (the tears came 
unbidden to his eyes), “is not the first which it has 
been my fate to encounter—But we will talk of this 
to-morrow,” he said, wringing Waverley’s hands. 
* Good-night; strive to forget it for a few hours. 
It wil) dawn, I think, by six, and it is now past 
two. Good-night.” 

Edward retired, without trusting his voice with 
@ reply. 





CHAPTER LVI. 
. Erertion. 


Wuen Colonel Talbot entered the breakfast-par- 
lour next morning, he learned from Waverley’s 
servant that our hero had been abroad at an carly 
heur, and was not yet returned. The morning 
was weil advanced before he again appeared. He 
arrived out of breath, but with an air of joy that 
astonished Colonel Talbot. 

“ There,” said he, throwing a paper on the table 
“ there is my morning’s work.— Alick, pack up the 
Colonel’s clothes. ake haste, make haste.” 

The Colonel examined the paper with astonish- 
ment, It was a pass from the Chevalier to Colonel 
Palbot, to repair to Leith, or any other port in pos- 
session of his Royal Highness’s troops, and there to 
embark for England or elsewhere, at his free plea- 
ware’; he only giving his parole of honour not to 
bear arms against the house of Stuart for tne space 
of a twelvemonth. 
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fly—you must fly instantly to her 








“In the nome of God,” eaid the Colonel, his 
eyes sparkling with eagerness, “ how did you ob- 
tain this?” 

“I was at the Chevalier’s levee as soon as he 
usually rises. He was gone to the camp at Dud- 
dingeton. I pursued him thither; asked and ob- 
tained an audience— but I will tell you not a word 
more, unleas I see begin to psek.” 

* Before I know whether I can avail myself of 
this passport, or how it was obtained ?” 

 Q, you can take out the things again, you knew 
— Now I see you busy, I will goon. When I first 
mentioned your name, his eyes sparkled almost as 
bright as yours did two minutes stnee. ‘ Had you,’ 
he earnestly asked, ‘ shown any sentiments favour- 
able to his cause?’ ‘ Not in the least, nor was there 
any hope you would do se’ His countenance fell. 
I requested your freedom. ‘ Impossible,’ he said; 
— * your importance, as a friend and confidant of 
such and such personages, made my request alto- 
gether extravagant.’ I told him my own story and 
yours ; and asked him to judge what my feelings 
must be by his own. He has a heart, and a kind 
one, Colonel Talbot, you may say what you please. 
He took a sheet of paper, and wrote the pass with 
his own hand. ‘I will not trust myself with my 
council,’ he said; ‘ they will argue me out of what 
is right. I will not endure that a friend, valued as 
I value you, should be loaded with the painful re- 
flections which must afflict you in case of further 
misfortune in Colonel Talbot’s family; nor will I 
keep a brave enemy a prisoner under such circum- 
stances. Besides,’ said he, ‘I think I can justify 
myself to my prudent advisers, by pleading the 
good effect such lenity will produce on the minds 
of the great English families with whom Colonel 
Talbot is connected.’ ” 

“ There the politician peeped out,” said the Colonel. 

“ Well, at least he concluded like a king’s son: 
—‘ Take the passport; 1 have added a condition 
for form’s sake; but if the Colonel objects to it, let 
him depart without giving any parole whatever. I 
come here to war with men, but not to distress or 
endanger women.’ ” 

“ Well, I never thought to have been so nruch 
indebted to the Pretend——” 

** To the Prince,’’ said Waverley, smiling. 

“ To the Chevalier,” said the Colonel; “ it isa 
good travelling name, and which we may both freely 
use. Did he say any thing more?” 

“ Only asked if there was any thing else ke could 
oblige me in; and when I replied in the negative, 
he shook me by the hand, and wished all his fol- 
lowers were as considerate, smee seé-ne friends of 
mine not only asked all he had to bestow, but many 
things which were entirely out of his power, or tliat 
of the greatest sovereign upon earth. Indeed, he 
said, no prince seemed, in the eyes of his followers, 
60 like the Deity as himself, if you were to judge 
from the extravagant requests which they daily 
preferred to him.” 

“ Poor young gentleman,” saidfthe Colonel, “ I 
suppose he begins to feel the difficulties of his situa- 
tion. Well, dear Waverley, this is more than kind, 
and slrall not be forgotten while Philip Talbot can 
remember anything. My life—pshaw—let Emily 
thank you for that—this is a favour worth fifty 
lives. I cannot hesitate on giving my e im 
the circuristances: there it is—(he wrote it out in 
form)-— And now, how azw I to get off 1” 
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- © AW that fs setthed: deter nning eoadLseargrade 1A 
horses wait, and a beat has been engaged, by 

Prince's permission, to put you on board the Fox 
frigate. I sent a messenger down to Leith on pur- 


“That will de excellently well. Captain Beaver 
is my particular friend: he will put me ashore at 
Berwick or Shields, from whence 1 can ride post 
to London:—and you must intrust me with the 
packet of papers which you recovered by means of 
your Miss Bean Lean. I may have an opportunity 
of using them to your advantage.— But I see your 
Hi d friend, Glen what do you call his 
barbarous name? and his orderly with him—1 
miust not call him his orderly cut-throat any more, 
I suppose. See how he walks as if the world were 
his own, with the bonnet on one side of his head, 
and his plaid puffed out across his breast! I should 
like now to meet that youth where my hands were 
not tied: I would tame his pride, or he should tame 
mine.” 

“‘ For shame, Colonel Talbot! you swell at sight 
of tartan, as the bull is said to do at scarlet. You 
and Mac-Ivor have some points not much unlike, 
so far as national prejudice is concerned.” 

The latter part of this discourse took place in the 
street. They passed the Chief, the Colonel and he 
sternly and punctiliously greeting each other, like 
two duellists before they take their ground. It was 
evident the dislike was mutual. “ I never sec that 
surly fellow that dogs his heels,” said the Colonel, 
after he had mounted his horse, “ but he reminds 
me of lines I have somewhere heard—upon the 
stage, I think; 





* Close beltind him 
Stalks sullem Bertram, like a sorcerer's fiend, 
Pressing to be employed.’”’ 
‘* T assure you, Colonel,” said Waverley, “ that 
you judcze too harshly of the Highlanders.” 

“ Not a whit, not a whit; I cannot spare them a 
jot—-I cannot bate them an ace. Let them stay in 
their own barren mountains, and puff and swell, 
and hang their bonnets on the horns of the moon, 
if they have a mind; but what business have they 
to come where people wear breeches, and speak an 
intelligible language !—TI mean intelligible in com- 

ison to their gibberish, for even the Lowlanders 
talk a kind of English little better than the Negroes 
in Jamaica. I could pity the Pr » I mean the 
Chevalier himself, for having so many desperadoes 
about him., And they learn their trade so early. 
There is a kind of subaltern imp, for example, a 
sort of sucking devil, whom your friend Glenna— 
Glenamuck there, has sometimes in his train. To 
look at him, he is about fifteen years; but he is a 
century old in mischief and villany. He was play- 
ing at quoits the other day in the court; a gentie- 
man—a decent-looking person enough—came past, 
and as a quoit hit his shin, he lifted his cane: But 
my young bravo whips out his pistol, like Beau 
Clincher in the Trip to the Jubilee, and had not a 
seream of Gardez l’eaw from an upper window, set 
all parties a seampering for fear of the inevitable 
Consequences, the poor gentleman would have lost 
his life by the hands of that little cockatrice.” 

“A fine character Tt give of Scotland upon 
your return, Colonel Falbot. 

“0, Justice Shallow,” said the Colonel, “ will 
eave me the tronble—*‘ Barren, barren-—beggars 


sil, begyars all, Marry, good air,’—and that only 
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when you are fairly out of Edinburgh, and not yet 
come to Leith, as is our case at present.” 

In a short time they arrived at the seaport:— 

“ The boat rock'd at the pier of Leith, 
Full lowd the wind blew down the ferry; 
The ship rode at the Berwick Law °-—. 

“ Farewell, Colonel; may you find all as you 
would wish it! Pe we may meet sooner than 
you expect: they talk of an immediate route to 

gland.” 

“ Tell me nothing of that,” said Talbot; “ I wish 
to carry no news of your motions.” 

“ Simply, then, adieu. Say, with a thousand 
kind greetings, all that is dutiful and affectionate to 
Sir Everard and Aunt Rachel— Think of me as 
kindly as you can—speak of me as indulgently as 
your conscience will permit, and once more adieu.” 

** And adieu, my dear Waverley !— many, many 
thanks for your kindness. Unplaid yourself on the 
first opportunity. I shall ever think on you with 
gratitude, and the worst of my censure shall be, 
Que diable alloét U faire duns cette galere 7” 

And thus they parted, Colonel Talbot going on 
board of the boat, and Waverley returning to Edin- 


burgh. 





CHAPTER LVII 
The March. 


Ir is not our purpose to intrude upon the pro- 
vince of history. We shall therefore only remind 
our readers, that about the beginning of Novernber 
the Young Chevalier, at the head of about six thou- 
sand men at the utmost, resolved to peril his cause 
on an attempt to penetrate into the centre of Eng- 
land, although aware of the mighty preparations 
which were made for his reception. They set for- 
ward on this crusade in weather which would have 
rendered any other troops incapable of marching, 
but which in reality gave these active mountaineers 
advantages over a less hardy enemy. In defiance 
of a superior army lying upon the Boedecs, under 
Field-Marshal Wade, they besieged and took Car- 
lisle, and soon afterwards prosecuted their daring 
march to the southward. 

As Colonel Mac-Ivor’s regiment marched in the 
van of the clans, he and Waverley, who now equal- 
led any Highlander in the endurance of fatigue, and 
was become somewhat acquainted with their lan- 
guage, were perpetually at its head. They marked 
the progress of the army, however, with very dif- 
ferent eyes. Fergus, all air and fire, and confident 
against the world in arms, meagured nothing but 
that every step was a yard nearer London. He 
neither asked, expected, nor desired any aid, ex- 
cept that of the clans, to place the Stuarts once 
more on the throne ; and when by chance a tew ad- 
herents joined the standard, he always considered 
them in the light of new claimants upon the favours 
of the future monarch, who, he concluded, must 
therefore subtract for their gratification so much 
of the bounty which ought to be shared among his 
Highland followers. 

Edward’s views were very different. He could 
not but observe, that in those towns in which they 
proclaimed James the Third, “ uo man cried, God | 
bless him.” The mob stared and listened, heart- 
less, stupified, and dull, but gave few signs even 
pan ov cn rename eeeenmeneteenmenmmennnmanied 
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ot that apsoesc vals grip eee signal carver preys } 


upon all occasions, for the mere exercise of 
most sweet voices. The Jacobites had been best 
to believe that the north-western counties abounded 
with wealthy squires and hardy yeomen, devoted to 
the cause of the White Rose. But of the wealthier 
Tories they saw little. Some fled from their houses, 
some feigned themselves sick, some surrendered 
themselves to Government as suspected per- 
sons. Of such as remained, the ignorant gazed with 
astonishment, mixed with horror and aversion, at 
the wild ap ce, unknown language, and sin- 
gular garb, of the Scottish elans. And to the more 
prudent, their scanty numbers, apparent deficiency 
in discipline, and poverty of equipment, seemed 
certain tokens of the calamitous termination of their 
rash undertaking. Thus the few who joined them 
were such as bigotry of political principle blinded 
to consequences, or whose broken fortunes induced 
them to hazard all on a risk so desperate. 

The Baron of Bradwardine being asked what he 
thought of these recruits, took a long pinch of snuff, 
and answered drily, “ that he could not but have 
an excellent opinion of them, since they resembled 
precisely the followers who attached themselves to 
the good King David at the cave of Adullam ; ci- 
delicet, every one that was in distress, and every 
one that was in debt, and every one that was dis- 
contented, which the vulgate renders bitter of soul ; 
and doubtless,” he said, “ they will prove mighty 
men of their hands, and there is much need that 
they should, for I have seen many a sour look cast 
upon us.” 

But none of these considerations moved Fergus. 
He admired the luxuriant beauty of the country, 
and the situation of many of the seats which they 
rai “ Is Waverley-Honour like that house, 

dward ?” 


“ It is one-half larger.” 

Is your uncle’s park as fine a one as that ?” 

“ It is three times as extensive, and rather re- 
sembles a forest than a mere park.” 

“ Flora will be a happy woman.” 

“ I hope Miss Mac-lvor will have much reason 
for happiness, unconnected with Waverley-Ho- 
nour.” 

“ T hope so too; but, to be mistress, of such a 
place, will be a pretty addition to the sum total.” 

“ An addition, the want of which, 1 trust, will 
be amply supplied by some other means.” 

“ How,” said Fergus, stopping short, and turn- 
ing upon Waverley—“ How am I to understand 
that, Mr Waverley !— Had I the plesezre to sear 
you aright?” 

“ Perfectly right, Fergus.” 

“« And I am to understand that you no longer 
desire my alliance, and my sister’s hand ?” 

“ Your sister has refused mine,” said Waverley, 
“both directly, and by all the usual means by which 
ladies repress undesired attentions.” 

“ J have no idea,” answered the Chieftain, “ of 
a lady dismissing or a gentleman withdrawing his 
suit, after it has been approved of by her legal 
guardian, without giving him an opportunity of 
talking the matter over with the lady. You did 
not, 1 suppose, expect my sister to drop into your 
mouth like a ripe plum, the first moment you chose 
toopenit?” ~ .- 

« As to the lady’s title to dismiss her lover, Co- 
longl,” replied Edward, “it is a point which you 
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= argue with her, as I am, ignorant of the ene 
s of the Highlands in that particular. But as 
to ny title to acquiesce in a ad gee — her 
without an a to your interest, e 
plainly, wits meaning to undervalue Fe ie 
Ivor’s admitted beauty and accomplishments, that 
I would not take the hand of an angel, with an em- 
pire for her dowry, if her consent were extorted by 
the importunity of friends and guardians, and did 
not flow from her own free inclination.” 

“ An angel, with the dowry of an empire,” re- 
peated Fergus, in a tone of bitter irony, “ is not 
very likely to be pressed upon a ———shire squire. 
— But, sir,” changing his tone, “ if Flora Mae. 
Ivor have not the dowry of an empire, she is my 
sister ; and that is sufficient at least to secure her 
against being treated with anything approaching to 
levity.” 

“ She is Flora Mac-Ivor, sir,” said Waverley, 
with firmness, “ which to me, were I capable of 
treating any woman with levity, would be a more 
effectual protection.” 

The brow of the Chieftain was now fully clouded, 
but Edward felt too indignant at the unreasonable 
tone which he had adopted, to avert the storm by 
the least concession. They both stood still while 
this short dialogue passed, and Fergus seemed half 
disposed to say something more violent, but, by a 
strong effort, suppressed his passion, and, turnin 
his face forward, walked sullenly on. As they 
always hitherto walked together, and almost con- 
stantly: side by side, Waverley pursued his course 
silently in the same direction, determined to let the 
Chief take his own time in recovering the good- 
humour which he had so unreasonably discarded, 
and firm in his resolution not to bate him an inch 
of dignity. 

After they had marched on in this sullen man- 
ner about a mile, Fergus resumed the discourse in 
a different tone. “ I believe 1 was warm, my dear 
Edward, but you provoke me with your want of 
knowledge of the world. You have taken pet af 
some of Flora’s prudery, or high-flying notions of 
loyalty, and now, like a child, you quarrel with the 
plaything you have been crying for, and beat me, 
your faithful keeper, because my arm cannot reach 
to Edinburgh to hand it to you. Iam sure, if I 
was passionate, the mortification of losing the alli- 
ance of such a friend, after your arrangement had 
been the talk of both Highlands and Lowlands, and 
that without so much as knowing why or where- 
fore, might well provoke calmer blood than mine. 
I shall write to Edinburgh, and put all to rights; 
that is, if you desire I should do go,—as indeed 1 
cannot suppose that your good opinion of Flora, it 
being such as you have often expressed to me, can 
be at once laid aside.” 

* Colonel Mac-Ivor,” said Edward, who had no 
mind to be hurried farther or faster than he chose, 
in a matter which he had already considered as 
broken off, “ Iam fully sensible of the value of 
your good offices; and certainly, by your zeal on 
my behalf in such an affair, you do me no small 
nonour. But as Miss Mac-Ivor has made her elec- 
tion freely and voluntarily, and as all my attentions 
in Edinburgh were received with more than cold- 
ness, I cannot, in justice either to her or myself, 
consent that she should again be harassed upon 
this topic. I would have mentioned this to you 
some time since ;—-but you saw the footing upon 
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which we stood together, and must have under- 
stood it. Had I thought otherwise, I would have 
earlier spoken ; but I a natural reluctance to 
enter upon a subject so painful to us both.” 

« Q, very well, Mr Waverley,” said Fergus, 
haughtily, “ the thing is at an end. I have no 
occasion to press my sister upon any man.” 

«Nor have I any occasion to court repeated 
rejection from the same young lady,” answered 
Edward, in the same tone. 

J shall make due inquiry, however,” said the 

ieftain, without noticing the interruption, “and 
learn what my sister thinks of all this: we will then 
see whether it is to end here.” 

«“ Respecting such inquiries, you will of course 
be guided by your own judgment,” said Waverley. 
“ [¢ is, 1 am aware, impossible Miss Mac-I vor can 
change her mind; and were such an unsupposable 
case to happen, it is certain I will not change mine. 
1 only mention this to prevent any possibility of 
future misconstruction.” 

Gladly at this moment would Mac-Ivor have put 
their quarrel to a personal arbitrement ;—his eye 
flashed fire, and he measured Edward as if to choose 
where he might best plant a mortal wound. But 
although we do not now quarrel according to the 
modes and figures of Caranza or Vincent Saviola, 
no one knew better than Fergus that there must 
be some decent pretext for a mortal duel. For in- 
stance, you may challenge a man for treading on 
your corn in a crowd, or for pushing you up to the 
wall, or for taking your seat in the theatre; But the 
modern code of honour will not permit you to foand 
® quarrel upon your right of compelling 2 man to 
continue addrésses to a female relative, which the 
fair lady has already refused. So that Fergus was 
compelled to stomach this supposed affront, until 
the whirligig of time, whose motion he promised 
himself ae would watch most sedulously, should 
bring about an opportunity of revenge. 

averley’s servant always led a saddic-horse 
for him in the rear of the battalion to which he was 
attached, though his master seldom rode. But now, 
incensed at the domineering and unreasonabie con- 
duct of his late friend, he fell behind the column, 
and smounted his horse, resolving to seek the Baron 
of Bradwardine, and request permission to volunteer 
in bis troop, instead of the Mac-Ivor regiment. 

‘A happy time of it I should have had,” thought 
he, after he was mounted, “ to have been so closely 
allied to this superb specimen of pride and self- 
opinion and passion. A colonel! why, he should 
have been a generalissimo. A petty chief of three 
or four hundred men!—his pride might suffice for 
the Cham of Tartary—the Grand Seignior — the 
Great Mogul! I am well free of him. Were Flora 
an angel, she would bring with her a second Luci- 
fer of ambition and wrath for a brother-in-law.” 

The whose learning (like Sancho’s jests 
while in the Sierra Morena) seemed to grow mouldy 
for want of exercise, joyfully embraced the op- 
portunity of Waverley’s offering his service in his 
regiment, to bring it into some exertion. Tlie good- 
natured old gentleman, however, laboured to effect 
& reconciliation between the two quondam friends. 
Fergus Spies . cold ear to his oe 
moagh © gave them a respectful hearing ; 
for Waverley, he saw no reason why he sould be 
ing a renewal of the intimacy 


the first in 
which the i #0 unreasonably disturbed. 
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The Baron then mentioned the*matter to the Prinun, 
who, anxious to prevent i in his little army 
declared he would himself remonstrate with Colone 
Mac-Ivor on the unreasonableness of his conduct. 
But, in the hurry of their march, it was a day or 
two before he had an opportunity to exert his in- 
fluence in the manner proposed. 

In the meanwhile, Waverley turned the instrut- 
tions he had received while in Gardiner’s dragoons 
to some account, and assisted the Baron in his com- 
inand as # sort of adjutant. “ Parmi les aveugies 
un borgne est roi,” says the French proverb; and 
the cavalry, which consisted chiefly of Lowland gen- 
tlemen, their tenants and servants, formed a high 
opinion of Waverley’s skill, and a great attachment 
to his person. This was indeed partly owing to the 
satisfaction which they felt at the distinguished 
English voluntcer’s leaving the Highlanders to 
rank among them; for there was a latent grudge 
between the horse and foot, not only owing to the 
difference of the services, but because most of the 
gentlemen, living near the Highlands, had at one 
time or other had quarrels with the tribes in their 
vicinity, and all of them looked with a jealous eye 
on the Highlanders’ avowed pretensions to superior 
valour, and utility in the Prince’s service. 











CHAPTER LVIIL. 
The Confusion of King Agramant’s Camp. 


Ir was Waverlcy’s custom sometimes to ride a 
little apart from the main body, to look at any 
object of curiosity which occurred on the march. 
They were now in Lancashire, when, attracted by 
a castellated old hall, he left the squadron for half 
an hour, to take a survey and slight sketch of it. 
As he returned down the avenue, he was met by 
Ensign Maccombich. This man had contracted a 
sort of regard for Edward since the day of his first 
seeing him at Tully-Veolan, and introducing him 
to the Highlands. He seemed to loiter, as if on 
purpose to meet with our hero. Yet, as he passed 
him, he only approached his stirrup, and pro- 
nounced the single word, “ Beware!” and then 
walked swiftly on, shunning all further communi- 
cation. 

Edward, somewhat surprised at this hiat, follow- 
ed with his eyes the course of Evan, who specdily 
disappeared among the trees. His servant, Alick 
Polwarth, who was in attendance, also looked after 
the Highlander, and then riding up close to his 
master, said, 

“ The ne’er be in me, sir, if I think you’re safe 
amang thae Highland rinthereouts.” 

“ What do you mean, Alick?” said Waverley. 

“The Mac-Ivors, sir, hae gotten it into their 
heads, that ye hae affronted their fous leddy 
Miss Flora; and I hae heard mae ane say, 
they wadna tak muckle to mak a black-cock o’ ye, 
and ye ken weel eneugh there’s mony o’ them 
wadna mind a bawbee the weising a ball through 
the Prince himself, an the Chief gae them the wink 
—or whether he did or no,—if they thought it a 
thing that would please him when it was dune.” 

averley, though confident that Fergus Mac- 
Ivor was incapable of such treachery, was by no 
means equally sure ef the forbearance of his fol- 
lowers. He knew, that eo honour of the 
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Chief or his family was su to be touched, the | said to the rest of the clan ; “ 1 blow out the 
brains of the first man who interferes between Mz 


happiest man would be he that eould first avenge 
the stigma ; and he had often heard them quote a 
proverb, “That the best revenge was the most 
mpeedy and most safe.” Coupling this with the hint 
| of Evan, he judged it most prudent to set spurs to 
his horse, and ride briskly back to the squadron. 
Ere he reached the end of the long avenue, how- 
ever, a ball whistled past him, and the report of a 
pistol was heard. 

“ It was that deevil’s buckie, Callum Beg,” said 
Alick; “I saw him whisk away through amang the 
reises.”” 

Edward, justly incensed at this act of treachery, 
galloped out of the avenue, and observed the bat- 
talion of Mac-Ivor at some distance moving along 
the common, in which it terminated. He also saw 
an individual running very fast to join the party ; 
this he concluded was the mtended assassin, who, 
by leaping an enclosure, might easily make a much 
shorter path to the main bedy than he could find 
on horseback. Unable to contain himself, he com- 
manded Alick to go to the Baron of Bradwardine, 
who was at the head of his regiment about half a 
mile in front, and acquaint him with what had hap- 
pened. He himself immediately rode up to Fergus’s 

iment. The Chief himself was in the act of 
joining them. He was on horseback, having re- 
turned from waiting on the Prince. On perceiving 
Edward approaching, he put his horse in motion 
towards him. 

“ Colonel Mac-Ivor,” said Waverley, without any 
farther salutation, “I have to inform you that one 
of your people has this instant fired at me from a 
lurking-place.” 

“ As that,” answered Mac-Ivor, © excepting the 
circumstance of a lurking place, is a pleasure which 
I presently propose to myself, I should be glad to 
know which of my clansmen dared to anticipate 
me.’ 

“TJ shall certainly be at your command whenever 
you please ;—the gentleman who took your office 
upon himself is your page there, Callum Beg.” 

* Stand forth from the ranks, Callum! Did you 
fire at Mr Waverley?” 

* No,” answered the unblushing Callum. 

“ You did,” said Alick Polwarth, who was already 
returned, having met a trooper by whom he dis- 
patched @n account of what was going forward to 
the Baron of Bradwardine, while he himself re- 
turned to his master at full gallop, neither sparing 
the rowels of his spurs, nor the sides of his horse. 
* You did; I saw you as plainly as I ever saw the 
auld kirk at Coudingham.” 

“ You lie,” replied Callum, with his usual im- 
sao obstinacy. The combat between the 

would certainly, as in the days of chival- 

» have been preceded by an encounter between 

e squires (for Alick was a stout-hearted Merse- 
man, and feared the bow of Cupid far more than a 
Highlander’s dirk or claymore), but Fergus, with 
his usual tone of decision, demanded Callum’s pistol. 
The cock was down, the pan and muzzle were black 
with the smoke; it had been that instant fired. 

“ Take that,” said Fergus, striking the boy upon 
the head with the heavy pistol-but with his whole 
foree,-—“ take that for acting without orders, and 
lying to disguise it.” Callum received the blow 
without apposite to flinch from it, and fell with- 
out sign of life. “Stand still, upon your lives!” 


Waverley and me.” They stood motionless; Evan 
Dhu alone showed symptoms of vexation and anx- 
iety. Callum lay on the ground bleeding copiously, 
but no one ventured to give him any assistance. [¢ 
seemed as if he had gotten his death-blow. 

“ And now for you, Mr Waverley ; please to turn 
your horse twenty yards with me upon the com- 
mon.” Waverley complied; and Fergus, confront- 
ing him when they were a little way from the line 
of march, said, with great affected coolness, “ I 
could not but wonder, sir, at the fickleness of taste 
which you were pleased to express the other day. 
But it was not an angel, as you justly observed, who 
had charms for you, unless she brought an empire 
for her fortune. I have now an excellent com- 
mentary upon that obscure text.” 

“ I am at a loss even to guess at your meaning, 
Colonel Mac-Ivor, unless it seems plain that you 
intend to fasten a quarrel upon me.” 

“ Your affected ignorance shall not serve you, sit, 
The Prince, —the Prince himself, has acquainted 
me with your manouvres. I little thought that 
your engagements with Mies Bradwardine were the 
reason of your breaking off your intended match 
with my sister. I suppose the information that the 
Baron had altered the destination of his estate, was 
quite a sufficient reason for slighting your friend’s 
sister, and carrying off your friend’s mistress.” 

“ Did the Prince tell you I was engaged to Mise 
BradWardine?” said Waverley. Impossible.” 

‘6 He did, sir,” answered Mac-lvor; “ go, either 
drawand defend yourself, or resign your pretensions 
to the lady.” 

“ This is absolute madness,” exclaimed Waver- 
ley, “ or some strange mistake !” 

“O! no evasion! draw your sword!” said the ine 
furiated Chieftain, —his own already unsheatlied. 

“« Must I fight in a madman’s quarrel ?” 

“ Then give up now, and for ever, all pretensions 
to Miss Bradwardine’s hand.” 

“ What title have you,” cried Waverley, utterly 
losing command of himself, —“ What title have 
you, or any man living, to dictate such terms to 
me?” And he also drew his sword. 

At this moment, the Baron of Bradwardine, fol- 
lowed by several of his troop, came up on the spur, 
some from curiosity, others to take part in the quar- 
rel, which they indistinctly understood hud broken 
out between the Mac-Ivors and their corps. The 
clan, seeing them approach, put themselves in mo- 
tion to support their Chieftain, and a scone of con- 
fusion commenced, which seemed. likely to terminate 
in bloodshed. A hundred tongues were in motion 
at once. The Baron lectured, the Chieftain stormed, 
the Highlanders screamed in Gaelic, the harsemer: 
cursed and swore in Lowland Scotch. At length 
matters came to such a pass, that the Baren threat- 
ened t> charge the Mac-Ivors unless they resumed 
their ranks, and many of them, in return, presented 
their fire-arms at him and the other troopers. The 
confusion was privately fostered by old Ballenkei- 
roch, who made no doubt that his own day of ven- 
geance was arrived, when, behold! a ery arose of 
“ Room! make way !— place aisocera daateall place 
& Monsetgneur!” This announced the — 
of the Prince, who came up with of Fitz- 
James’s foreign dragoons that a as his body 
guard. His arrival prodneed some degree ct ordar 
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The Hi ers ro assumed their ranks, the ca- 
valry fell in and fommed squadron, and the Baron 
and Chieftain were silent. 

The Prince called them and Waverley before 
him. Having heard the original cause of the quar- 
rel through the villany of Callum Beg, he ordered 
him into enstody of the provost-marshal for imme- 
diate execution, in the event of his surviving the 
chastisement inflicted by his Chieftain. Fergus, 
however, in a tone betwixt claiming a right and 
asking a favour, requested he might be left to his 
disposal, and promised his punishment should be 
exemplary. To deny this, might have seemed to 
encroach on the patriarchal authority of the Chief- 
tains, of which they were very jealous, and they 
were not persons to be disobliged. Callum was there- 
fore left to the justice@of his own tribe. 

The Prince next demanded to know the new cause 
of quarrel between Colonel Mac-Ivor and Waver- 
ley. There was a pause. Both gentlomen found the 
presence of the Baron of Bradwardine (for by this 
time all three had approached the Chevalier by his 
command) an insurmountable barrier against enter- 
ing upon a subject where the name of his daughter 
must unavoidably be mentioned. They turned their 
eyes on the ground, with looks in which shame and 
embarrassment were mingled with displeasure. The 
Prince, who had been educated amongst the discon- 
tented and mutinous spirits of the court of St Ger- 
mains, where feuds of every kind were the daily 
subject of solicitude to the dethroned sovereign, had 
served his apprenticeship, as old Frederick of Prus- 
sia would have said, to the trado of royalty. To 
promote or restore concord among his followers was 
indispensable. Accordingly he took his measures. 

“ Monsieur de Beaujeu !” 

* Monseigneur !”’ said a very handsome French 
cavalry officer, who was in attendance. 

“ Ayez la bonté d’alligner ces montagnards li, 
ainsi que la cavalerie, s'il vous plait, et de les re- 
metire 4 la marche. Vous pariez si bien l’Angiois, 
cela ne vous donneroit pas beaucoup de peine.” 

* Ah! pas de tout, Monseigneur,” replied Mons. 
le Compte de Beaujeu, his head bending down to 
the neck of his little prancing highly-managed char- 
ger. Accordingly he piajfed away, in high spirits 
and confidence, to the head of Iergus’s regiment, 
although understanding not a word of Gaelic, and 
very little English. 

‘* Messieurs les sauvages Ecossois — dat is — 
gentilmans savages, have the goodness d’arranger 
vous.” 

The clan, comprehending the order more from 
the gesture than the words, and seeing the Prince 
himself present, hastened to dress their ranks. 

“ Ah! ver well! dat is fort bien!” said the Count 
de Beaujeu. “Gentilmans snuvages—mais trés 
bien— Eh bien !—Qu’ est ce que vous appellez vi- 
sage, Monsieur?” (to a lounging trooper who stood 
by him.) “ Ah, oui! face—Je vous remercie, Mon- 
meur.-—Gentilshommes, have de goodness to make 
de face to de right par file, dat is, by files. —Marsh! 
~~ Mais, trés bien —encore, Messieurs ; il faut vous 
mettre.& la marche .... Marehez donc, au nom de 

parpeque j’ai oublid le mot Anglois—mais 
vous éies des braves gens, et me coniprenez trés 


The Count next hastened to put the cayalry in 
moton. “ cavalry, you must fall in— 


Gentiimans 
Ah! par ma foi, I did not say fall off! I am a fear 
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de little gross fat gentilman is moche hurt. Ah, 
mon Dieu! c’est le Commissaire qui nous a appertd 
les prémieres nouvelles de cet maudit fracas. Je 
suis trop fach¢, Monsieur !” 

But poor Macwheeble, who, with a sword stuck 
across him, and a white cockade as large as a pan- 
cake, now figured in the character of a commissary, 
being overturned in the bustle occasioned by the 
troopers hastening to get themselves in order in the 
Prince’s presence, before he could rally his gallo- 
way, slunk to the rear amid the unrestrained laugh- 
ter of the spectators. 

‘Eh bien, Messieurs, wheel to de right— Ahk! 
dat is it!—-Eh, Monsieur de Bradwardine, ayez la 
bonté de vous mettre 8 la téte de votre régiment, 
car, par Dieu, je n’en puis plus!” 

The Baron of Bradwardine was obliged to go to 
the assistance of Monsieur de Beaujeu, after he had 
fairly expended his few English military phrases. 
One purpose of the Chevalier was thus answered, 
The other he proposed was, that in the ea 
to hear and comprehend commands issued 
such an indistinct medium in his own presence, the 
thoughts of the soldiers in both corps might get a 
current different from the angry channel in which 
they were flowing at the time. 

Charles Edward was no sooner left with the 
Chieftain and Waverley, the rest of his attendants 
being at some distance, than he said, “ If I owed 
less to your disinterested friendship, I could be 
most seriously angry with both of you for this very 
extraordinary and causeless broil, at a moment 
when my father’s service so decidedly demands the 
most perfect unanimity. But the worst of my situ: 
ation is, that my very best friends hold they have 
liberty to ruin themselves, as well as the cause they 
are engaged in, upon the slightest caprice.” 

Both the young men protested their resolution 
to submit every difference to his arbitration. “ In- 
deed,” said Edward, “ I hardly know of what I am 
accused. I sought Colonel Mac-Ivor merely to 
mention to him that I had narrowly escaped assas- 
sination at the hand of his immediate dependent— 
a dastardly revenge, which I knew him to be inca- 
pable of authorising. As to the cause for which he 
is dispesed to fasten a quarrel upon me, I am igno- 
rant of it, unless it be that he accuses me, most 
unjustly, of having engaged the affections of a young 
lady in prejudice of his pretensions.” ° 

“ If there is an error,” said the Chieftain, “ it 
arises from a conversation which I held this morn- 
ing with his Royal Highness himself.” 

“ With me?” said the Chevalier; “how ean Co- 
lonel Mac-Ivor have so far misunderstood me?” 

He then led Fergus aside, and, after five minutes’ 
earnest conversation, spurred his horse towards 
Edward. “Is it possible—nay, ride up, Colonel, 
for 1 desire no secrets—Is it possible, Mr Wa- 
verley, that 1 am mistaken in supposing that you 
are an accepted lover of Miss Bradwardine!—a 
fact of which I was by circumstances, though not 
by communication from you, so absolutely con- 
vineed, that I alleged it to Vich Ian Vohr this 
morning as a reason why, without offence to him, 
you might not continue to be ambitious of an alli- 
ance, which to an unengaged person, even aa. oh 
once repulsed, holds out too many charms to 
lightly laid aside.” 


“ Your Royal Highness,” said Waverley, “ must | 


have founded on circumstances alto 
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te me, when you did me the distinguished honour 
of mipposing me an accepted lover of Miss Brad- 
wardine. 1 feel the distinction implied in the sup- 
position, but 1 have no title to it. For the rest, 
my confidence in my own merit is too justly slight 
, t» admit of my hoping for success in any quarter 
after positive rejection.” 

The Chevalier was silent for a moment, looking 
steadily at them both, and then said, “ Upon my 
word, Mr Waverley, you are a less happy man than 
I conceived 1 had very good reason to believe you. 
-~- But now, gentlemen, allow me to be umpire in 
this matter, not as Prince Regent, but as Charles 
Stuart, a brother adventurer with you in the same 
ager cause. Lay my pretensions to be obeyed 

y you entirely out of view, and consider your own 
honour, and how far it is well, or becoming, to give 
our enemies the advantage, and our friends the 
scandal, of showing that, few as we are, we are not 
united. And forgive me if I add, that the names 
of the ladies who have been mentioned, crave more 
pts from us all than to be made themes of' dis- 
cord. 

He took Fergus a little apart, and spoke to him 
very earnestly for two or three minutes, and then 
returning to Waverley, said — “1 believe I have 
satisfied Colonel Mac-Ivor that his resentment was 
founded upon a misconception, to which, indeed, I 
myself gave rise; and 1 trust Mr. Waverley is too 
generous to harbour any recollection of what is past, 
when I assure him that such is the case.— You 
roust state this matter properly to your clan, Vich 
Jan Vohr, to prevent a recurrence of their preci- 
pitate violence.” Fergus bowed, ‘ And now, gen- 
tlemen, let me have the pleasure to see you shake 
hands.” 

They advanced coldly, and with measured steps, 
each apparently reluctant to appear most forward 
in concession. They did, however, shake hands, 
and parted, taking a respectful leave of the Cho- 
valier. 

Charles Edward! then rode to the head of the 
Mac-Ivors, threw himself from his horse, begged 
a drink out of old Ballenkeiroch’s cantine, and 
marched about half a mile along with them, in- 
quiring into the history and connexions of Sliochd 
nan Ivor, adroitly using the few words of Gaelic he 

d, and affecting a great desire to learn it 
more thoroughly. He then mounted his horse once 
more, and galloped to the Baron’s cavalry, which 
was in front; halted them, and examined their 
accoutrements and state of discipline ; took notice 
of the principal gentlemen, and even of the cadets; 
inquired after their ladies, and commended thei 
horses ;—rode about an hour with the Baron of 
Bradwardine, and endured three long stories about 
Field-Marshal the Duke of Berwick. 

“ Ah, Beaujeu, mon cher ami,” said he as he 
returned to his usual place in the line of march, 
“que mon métier de prince errant est ennuyant, 

fois, Mais, courage! c'est le grand jeu, aprés 
tout.” 


CHAPTER LIX. 
A. Skirmish. 
Taz reader need hardly be reminded, that, after 


s ecanei] of war held at Derby on the 5th of De- 
4 Bee Note 2 L,— Prince Cherles Edward. 
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cembeér, the Highlanders relinquished their des 
perate attempt to penetrate farther into England, 
and, greatly to the dissatisfaction of their young 
and daring leader, positively determined to return 
soetliwant They commenced their retreat accord- 
ingly, and by the extreme celerity of their move- 
ments, outstripped the motions of the Duke of Cum- 
herland, who now pursued them with a very large 
body of cavalry. 

This retreat was a virtual resignation of their 
towering hopes. None had been so sanguine as Fer- 
gus Mac-lvor; none, consequently, was so cruelly 
mortified at the change of measures. He a 
or rather remonstrated, with the utmost vehemence 
at the council of war; and, when his opinion was 
rejected, shed tears of grief and indignation. From 
that moment his whole marmer was so much, al- 
tered, that he could scarcely have been recognised 
for the same soaring and ardent spirit, for whom the 
whole earth seemed too narrow but a week before. 
The retreat had continued for several days, when 
Edward, to his surprise, early on the 12th of De- 
cember, received a visit from the Chieftain in his 
quarters, in a hamlet about half way between Shap 
and Penrith. ; 

Having had no intercourse with the Chieftain 
since their rupture, Edward waited with some 
anxiety an explanation of this unexpected visit ; 
nor could he help being surprised, and somewhat 
shocked, with the change in his appearance. His 
eye had lost much of its fire; his cheek was hollow, 
his voice was languid; even his gait seemed less 
firm and elastic than it was wont; and his dress, to 
which he used to be particularly attentive, was now 
carelessly flung about him. He invited Edward to 
walk out with him by the little river in the vicinity; 
and smiled in a melancholy manner when he ob- 
served him take down and buckle on his sword. 

As soon as they were in a wild sequestered path 
by the side of the stream, the Chief broke out,— 
*‘ Our fine adventure is now totally ruined, Waver- 
ley, and I wish to know what you intend to do:— 
nay, never stare at me, man. I tell you I received 
a packet from my sister yesterday, and, had I got 
the information it contains sooner, it would have 
prevented a quarrel, which I am always vexed when 
I think of. In a letter written after our dispute, 
] acquainted her with the cause of it; and she nuw 
replies to me, that she never had, nor could have, 
any purpose of giving you encouragement; so that 
it seems I have acted like a madman.-—— Poor Flora ! 
she writes in high spirits ;—what a change will the 
news of this unhappy retreat make in her state of 
mind!” ¢ - 

Waverley, who was really much affected by the 
deep tone of melancholy with which Fergus spoke, 
affectionately entreated him to banish from his re- 
membrance any unkindness which had arisen be- 
tween them, and they once more shook hands, but 
now with sincere cordiality. Fergus again inquired 
of Waverley what he intended to do. “Had you 
not better leave this luckless army, and get down 
before us into Scotland, and.embark for the Conti- 
nent from some of the eastern ports that are still 
in our possession? When you are out of the king- 
dom, your friends will easily negotiate bea opin 
and, to tell you the truth, I wish you would carry 
Rose Bradwardine with you as your wife, and'take 
Flora also under your jomt protection.” — Edward 
looked surprised—-“ She joves you, and I believe 
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you love her, though, perhaps, you Lave not found | they had acquired, and came from words to blows. 
it out, for you are not celebrated for knowing your | The Lowlanders were cut off to a man, and their 
own mind very pointedly.” He said this with a, chief fell the last, covered with wounds by the 


sort of smile. 

“ How!” answered Edward, “ can you advise me 
to desert the expedition in which we are all em- 
barked 2” 

« Embarked ?” said Fergus ; “ the vessel is going 
to pieces, and it is full tinte for all who can, to get 
into the long-boat and leave ber.” 

“Why, what will other gentlemen do?” answered 
Waverley, “ and why did the Highland Chiefs con- 
sent to this retreat, if it is so ruinous?” 

« 0,” replied Mac-Ivor, “they think that, as on 
former occasions, the heading, hanging, and forfeit- 
ing, will chiefly fall to the lot of the Lowland gen- 
try; that they will be left secure in their poverty 
and their fastnesses, there, according to their pro- 
verb, ‘to listen to the wind upon the hill till the 
waters abate.’ But they will be disappointed ; they 
have been too often troublesome to be so repeated 
ly passed over, and this time John Bull has been 
too heartily frightened to recover his good-humour 
for some time. The Hanoverian ministers always 
deserved to be hanged for rascals ; but now, if they 
get the power in their hands,—as, sooner or later, 
they must, since there is neither rising in England 
nor assistance from France,— they will deserve the 
gallows as fools, if they leave a single clan in the 
Highlands in a situation to be again troublesome to 
Government. Ay, they will make root-and-branch- 
work, I warrant them.” 

‘© And while you recommend flight to me,” said 
Fdward,—“ a counsel which I would rather die 
than embrace,— what are your own views?” 

“ O,” answered Fergus, with a melancholy air 
“ my fate is settled. Dead or captive I must be 
before to-morrow.” 

“ What do you mean by that, my friend?” said 
Edward. “ The enemy is still a day’s march in our 
rear, and if he comes up, we are still strong enough 
to keep him in check. Remember Gladsmuir.” 

What I tell you is true notwithstanding, so far 
as I am individually concerned.” 

“ Upon what authority can you found so mclan- 
choly a prediction?” asked Waverley. 

* On one which never failed a person of my 
house. I have seen,” he said, lowering his voice, 
“ I have seen the Bodach Glas.” 

* Bodach Glas!” 

* Yes: Have you been so long at Glennaquoich, 
and never heard of the Grey Spectre? though indeed 
ee is a certain reluctance among us to mention 
um. 

No, never.” 7 

“ Ah! it would have been a tale for poor Flora 
to have told you. Qr, if that hill were Benmore, 
and that long blue lake, which you see just winding 
towards yon mountainous country, were Loch Tay, 
or my own Loch an Ri, the tale would be better 
suited with scenery. However, let us sit down on 
this knoll ; even Saddleback and Ulswater will suit 
what I have to say better than the English hedge- 
rows; enclosures, and farm-houses. You must know, 
then, that when my ancestor, Ian nan Chaistel, 
waated Northumberland, there was associated with 
hiv, in the ag oe a sort of Southland Chief, or 
eaptain of a d of Lowlanders, called Halbert 
Hall, In their return through the Cheviots, they 
quarrelied about the division of the great booty 


sword of my ancestor. Since that time, his spirit 
has crossed the Vich Ian Vohr of the day wher 
any great disaster was impending, but especially 
before approaching death. My father saw him 
twice; once before he was made prisoner at Sheriff- 
Muir ; another time, on the morning of the day on 
which he died.” 

‘ How can you, my dear Fergus, tell such non 
sense with a grave face?” 

“ I do not ask you to believe it; but I tell you 
the truth, ascertained by three hundred years’ ex~- 
perience at least, and last night by my own eyes.” 

“ ‘The particulars, for heaven’s sake!” said Wa- 
verley, with eagerness. 

“ J will, on condition you will not attempt a jes} 
on the subject.—Since this unhappy retreat coin- 
menced, I have scarce ever been able to sleep for 
thinking of my clan, and of this poor Prince, whom 
they are leading back like a dog in a string, whether 
he will or no, and of the downfall of my family. 
Last night I felt so feverish that I left my quarters, 
and walked out, in hopes the keen frosty air would 
brace my nerves I cannot tell how much I dia- 
like going on, for I know you will hardly believe me, 
However— I crossed a small footbridge, and kept 
walking backwards and forwards, when I observed 
with surprise, by the clear movonlight, a tall figure 
in a grey plaid, such as shepherds wear in the south 
of Scotland, which, move at what pace I would, 
kept regularly about four vards before me.” 

“ You saw a Cumberland peasant in his ordinary 
dress, probably.” 

“No: I thought so at first, and was astonished 
at the man’s audacity in daring to dogme. I called 
to him, but received no answer. I felt an anxious 
throbbing at my heart; and to ascertain what I 
dreaded, I stood still, and turned myself on the same 
spot successively to the four points of the compass 
— By Heaven, Edward, turn where I would, the 
figure was instantly before my eyes, at pees the 
same distance! 1 was then convinced it was the 
Bodach Glas. My hair bristled, and my knees shook, 
I manned inyself, huwever, and determined to re- 
turn to my quarters. My ghastly visitant glided 
before me (for 1 cannot say he walked), until he 
reached the foot-bridge: there he stopped, an:l 
turned full round. I must either wade the rive), 
or pass him as close as I am ta you. <A desporate 
courage, founded on the belief that my death was 
near, made me resolve to make my way in despite of 
him. I made the sign of the cross, drew my sword, 
and uttered, ‘ In the name of God, Evil Spirit, give 
place!’ ‘Vich Ian Vor, it said, in a voice that 
made my very blood curdle, ‘ beware of to-morrow 
It seemed at that moment not half a yard from my 
sword’s point; but the words were no sooner spokes 
than it was gone, and nothing appeared further t 
obstruct my passage. I got home, and threw my- 
self on my bed, where I spent a few hours heavily 
enough; and this morning, as no enemy was re- 
ported to be near us, 1 took my horse, and rode 
forward to make up matters with you. I would not 
willingly fall until I am in charity with a wronged 
fri te 





en 
Edward had little doubt that this phantom was 

the operation of an exhausted frame and igre 

spirits, working op the belief common to High- | 
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landews in sach ‘stitions. He did not the less 
) love Fergus, for w in his distress, he 
felt, all his former ae With the view 
o€ diverting his mind from these gloomy images 
he offered, with the Baron’s permission, which he 


imew he could readily obtain, to remain in his quar- 
ters till Fergus’s should come up, and then 
to march with them as usual. The Chief seemed 
— yet hesitated to aceept the offer. 

“ We are, you know, in the rear,—the post of 

in a retreat.” 

“ And therefore the post of honour.” 

“Well,” replied the Chieftain, “let Alick have 
your horse in readiness, in case we should be over- 
matched, and I shali be delighted to have your 


a seed once more.” 

@ rear-guard were late in making their appear- 
emce, having been delayed by various accidents, 
and by the badness of the roads. At length they 
entered the hamlet. When Waverley joined the 
elan Mac-Ivor, arm-in-arm with their Chieftain, all 
the resentment they had entertained against him 
seemed blown off at once. Evan Dhu received him 
with a grm of congratulation; and even Callum, 
who was running about as active as ever, pale in- 
deed, and with a great patch on his head, appeared 
delighted to see him. 

“ That gallows-bird’s skull,” said Fergus, “ must 
be harder than marble: the lock of the pistol was 
actually broken.” 

* How could you strike so young a lad so hard?” 
said Waverley, with some interest. 

“ Why, if 1 did not strike hard sometimes, the 
waacals would forget themselves.” 

They were now in full march, every caution being 
taken to prevent surprise. Fergus’s people, and a 
fine clan re t from Badenoch, commanded by 
Cluny Mac-Pherson, had the rear. They had ; assed 
a large open moor, and were enterimg into the en- 
closures which surround a small village called Clif- 
ton. The winter sun had set, and Edward began 
to rally Fergus upon the false predictions of the 
Grey Spirit. “ The ides of March are not past,” 
gaid Mac-Ivor, with a smile; when, suddenly casting 
hhis eyes back on the moor, a large body of cavalry 
was indistinctly seen to hover upon its brown and 
dark surface. To line the enclosures facing the open 
gromd, and the road by which the enemy must 
move from it upon the village, was the work of a 
short time. While these manouvres were accom- 
plishing, night sunk down, dark and gloomy, though 
the moon was at full. Sometimes, however, she 
g@leamed forth a dubious light upon tlie scene of 


action. 

The Highlanders did not long remain undis- 
tzarbed in the defensive position they had adopted. 
Favoured by the night, one large body of dismounted 
-Grageans attempted to force the enclosures, while 
another, equally strong, strove to penetrate by the 
high road. Both were received by such a heavy 
fire as disconcerted their ranks, and effectually 
| checked their progress. Unsatisfied with the ad- 
‘vantage thus gained, Fergus, to wliose ardent spirit 
the approach of danger seemed to restore all its 
elasticity, drawing his sword, and calling out “Clay-_ 
mare |” encouraged his men, by voice and example, 
to break through the hedge which divided them, 
end rush down upon the enemy. Mingling with 
the dismounted dragoons, they forced them, at the 
wsword-peint, to fly to the open moor, where a@ cun- 
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siderable number were cut to pieces. But the meon, 
which suddenly shone out, showed to the English 
the small numer of assailants, di by 

own. success. Two squadrons of horse moving to 
the support of their companions, the Highlan 
endeavoured to recover the enclosures. But several 
of them, amongst others their brave Chieftain, were 
cut off and surrounded before they could effect their 
purpose. Waverley, locking eargerly for Fergus, 
from whom, as well as from the retreating body of 
his followers, he had been separated in the darkness 
and tumult, saw him, with Evan Dhu and Callum, 
defending themselves desperately mine a dozen 
of horsemen, who were hewing at them with their 
long broadswords. Tlie moon was again at that 
moment totally overclouded, and Edward, in the 
obscurity, could neither bring aid to his friends, nor 
discover which way lay his own road to rejoin the 
rear-guard. After once or twice narrowly escaping 
being slain or made prisoner by parties af the ca- 
valry whom he encountered in the darkness, he at 
length reached an enclosure, and, clambering over 
it, concluded himself in safety, and on the way to 
the Highland forces, whose pipes he heard at some 
distance. For Fergus hardly a hope remained, un- 
less that he might be made prisoner. Revolving 
his fate with sorrow and anxiety, the superstition of 
the Bodach Glas recurred to Edward’s recollection, 
and he said to himself, with internal surprise, “ What, 
can the devil speak truth?’’} 





CHAPTER LX. 
Chapter of Accidents. 


Epwarp was in a most unpleasant and danger- 
ous situation. He soon lost the sound of the bag- 
pipes; and, what wus yet more unpleasant, when, 
after searching long in vain, and scrambling through 
many enclosures, he at length approached the high- 
road, he learned, from the unwelcome noise of ket- 
tle-drums and trumpets, that the English cavalry 
now occupied it, and consequently were between 
him and the Highlanders. Precluded, therefore, 
from advancing in a straight direction, he resolved 
to avoid the English military, and endeavour to join 
his friends by making a circuit to the left, for which 
a beaten path, deviating from the main road in that 
direction, seemed to afford facilities. The path was 
muddy, and the night dark and cold; but even 
these inconveniences were hardly felt amidst the 
apprehensions which falling into the hands of the 
King’s forces reasonably excited,in his bosom. 

After walking about three miles, he at length 
reached a hamlet. Conscious that the common 
people were in general unfavourable to the cause 
he had espoused, yet desirous, if possible, to pro- 
cure a horse and guide to Penrith, where be hoped 
to find the rear, if not the main body, of the Che- 
valier’s army, he approached the alehouse of the 
place. There was a great noise within: he paused 
to listen. A round English oath or two, and the 
burden of a campaign song, convinced him the 
hamlet also was occupied by the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s soldiers. Endeavouring to retire from it 
as softly as possible, and biessing the obscurity 
which hitherto he had murmured against, Waver- 
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ley groped his way the beut he could along a small 
paling, which seemed the boundary of some cottage 

. Ashe reached the gate of this little en- 
closure, his out-stretched was grasped by that 
of a female, whose voice at the same time uttered, 
& Edward, is’t thou, man?” 

%‘ Here is some unlucky mistake,” thought Ed- 
ward, struggling, but gently, to disengage himself. 

s Naen o’ thy foun, now, man, or the red cwoats 
will hear thee; they hae been houlerying and pou- 
lerying every ane that past alehouse door this 
noight to make them drive their waggons and sick 
loike. Come into feyther’s, or they’ll do ho a mis- 
chief.” 

“ A good hint,” thought Waverley, following the 
-girl through the little garden into a brick-paved 
kitchen, where she set herself to kindle a match 
at an expirmg fire, and with the match to light a 
candle. She had no sooner looked on Edward, than 
she dropped the light, with a shrill scream of “ O 
feyther ! feyther !” 

The father, thus invoked, speedily appeared,— 
a sturdy old farmer, in a pair of leather breeches, 
and boots pulled on without stockings, having just 
started from his bed ;—the rest of his dress was 
only a Westmoreland stateman’s robe-de-chambre, 
—that is, his shirt. His figure was displayed to 
advantage, by a candle which he bore in his left 
hand; in his right he brandished a poker. 

“6 What hast ho here, wench?” 

“OQ!” cried the poor girl, almost going off in 
hysterics, “ 1 thought it was Ned Willaims, and it 
is one of the plaid-men.” 

“ And what was thee ganging to do wi’ Ned Wil- 
fiams at this time o’ noight!” To this, which was, 
perhaps, one of the numerous class of questions 
more easily asked than answercd, the rosy-cheeked 
damsel made no reply, but continued sobbing and 
wringing her hands. 

ad ye thee, lad, dost ho know that the dragoons 
be a town ? dost lo know that, mon!—ad, they'll 
sliver thee loike a turnip, mon.” 

«“ J know my life is in great danger,” said Wa- 
verley, “ but if you can assist ine, I will reward you 

dsomely. I am no Scotchman, but an unfortu- 
nate English gentieman.” 

* Be ho Scot or uo,” said the honest farmer, “ I 
wish thou hadst kept the other side of the hallan. 
But since thou art here, Jacob Jopson will betray 
no man’s bluid; and the plaids were gay canny, and 
did not do so much mischief when they were here 
yesterday.” Accordingly, he sct seriously about 
sheltermg and refreshing our hero for the niglit. 
The fire was syeedily rekindled, but with precau- 
tion against its light being seen from without. The 
jolly yeoman cut a rasher of bacon, which Cicely 
soon broiled, and her father added a swingeing tan- 
kard of his best ale. It was settled, that Edward 
should remain there till the troops marched in the 
morning, then hire or buy a horse from the farmer, 
and, with the best directions that could be obtained, 
endeavour to overtake his friends. A clean, though 
coarse bed, received him after the fatigues of this 


ye 

With the morning arrived the news that the 
Highlanders had evacuated Penrith, and marched 
of towards Carlisle; that the Duke of Cumberland 
was in possession of Penrith, and that detachments 
of his army covered the roads in every directiqn. 
To attempt to get through undiscovered, would be 
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an act of the most frantic temerity. Ned Williams 
the right Edward) was now called to council by 

icely and her father. Ned, who per did not 
care that his handsome namesake sh remain 
too long in the same house with his sweetheart, for 
fear of fresh mistakes, proposed that Waverley, 
exchanging his uniform and plaid for the dress of 
the country, should go with him to his father’s farm 
near Ulswater, and remain in that undisturbed re- 
tirement until the military movements in the coun- 
try should have ceased to render his departure ha 

zardous. A price was also agreed upon, at which 
the stranger might board with |‘armer Williams, if 
he thought proper, till he could depart with safety. 
1t was of moderate amount; the distress of his situ- 
ation, among this honest and simple-hearted race, 
being considered as no reason for increasing their 
demand. 

The necessary articles of dress were accordingly 
procured, and, by following by-paths, known to the 
young farmer, they hoped to escape any unpleasant 
rencontre. A recompense for their hospitality was 
refused peremptorily by old Jopson and his cherry- 
cheeked daughter; a kiss paid the one, and a hearty 
shake of the hand the other. Both seemed anxious 
for their guest’s safety, and took leave of him with 
kind wishes. 

In the course of their route, Edward, with his 
guide, traversed those fields which the night be- 
fore had been the scene of action. A brief gleam 
of December’s sun shone sadly on the broad heath, 
which, towards the spot where the great north-west 
road entered the enclosures of Lord Lonsdale’s 
property, exhibited dead bodies of mex and horses, 
and the usual companions of war, a number of car- 
rion-crows, hawks, and ravens. 

“ And this, then, was thy last field,” said Wa- 
verley to himself, his eye filling at the recollection 
of the many splendid points of Fergus’s character, 
and of their former intimacy, all his passions 
imperfections forgotten —“ Here fell the last Vich 
Ian Vohr, on a nameless heath; and in an o 
night- skirmish was quenched that ardent spirit, 
who thought it little to cut a way for his master to 
the British throne! Ambition, policy, bravery, all 
far beyond their sphere, here learned the fate of 
mortals. The sole support, too, of a sister, whose 
spirit, as proud and unbending, was even more 
exalted than thine own; here ended all thy hopes 
for Flora, and the long and valued line which it 
was thy boast to raise yet more highly by thy ad- 
venturous valour!” 

As these ideas pressed on Waverley’s mind, he 
resolved to go upon the open heath, and search if, 
among the slain, he could discover the body of his 
friend, with the pious intention of procuring for 
him the last rites of sepulture. The timorous young 
man who accompanied him remonstrated upon the 
danger of the attempt, but Edward was determined. 
The followers of the camp had already stripped the 
dead of all they could carry away; but the country- 
people, unused to scenes of blood, had not yet 
approached the field of action, though some stood 
fearfully gazing at a distance. About sixty or 
seventy dragoons lay slain within the first enclo- 
sure, upon the high road, and on the open moor. 
Of the Highlanders, not above a dozen had fallen, 
chiefly those who, venturing too far on the moor, 
could not regain the strong ground. He could mot 
find the body of Fergus among the slain. Ona 
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isiie knoll, separated from the others, lay the car- 
casses of three English dragoons, two horses, and 
the page Callum Beg, whose hard skull a trooper’s 
kevadsword had, at length, offectually cloven. It 
was possible his clan had carried off the body of 
Fergus; but it was also possible he had escaped, 
especially as Evan Dhu, who would never leave his 
Chief, was not found among the dead; or he might 
be prisoner, and the less formidable denunciation 
inferred from the appearance of the Bodach Glas 
might have proved th 
of a party, sent for the purpose of compelling the 
country-people to bury the dead, and who had 
already assembled several peasants for that pur- 
pose, now obliged Edward to rejoin his guide, who 
awaited him in great anxiety and fear under shade 
of the plantations. 

After leaving this field of death, the rest of their 
journey was happily accomplished. At the house 
of Farmer Williams, Edward passed for a young 
kinsman, educated for the church, who was come 
to reside there till the civil tumults permitted him 
to pass through the country. This silenced suspi- 
cion among the kind and simple yeomanry of Cum- 
berland, and accounted sufficiently for the grave 
manners and retired habits of the new guest. The 
Beavis became more necessary than Waverley 
1ad anticipated, as a variety of incidents prolonged 
ids stay at Fasthwaite, as the farm was called. 

A tremendous fall of snow rendered his depar- 
ture impossible for more than ten days. When the 


roads began to become a little practicable, they suc- | 


cessively received news of the retreat of the Che- 
valiur into Scotland; then, that he had abandoned 


e true one. The approach’ 
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experience had given him; and that he féit himself 
entitled to say firmly, though perhaps with a si 
that the romance of his life waa ended, and thfat 
real history had now commenced. He was sodn 
called upon to justify his pretensions by reason and 
philosophy. 


CHAPTER LXI. 
A Journey to London. 


Te family at Fasthwaite were soon attached to’ 
Edward. He had, indeed, that gentleness and ur- 
banity which almost universally attracts correspond- 
ing kindness ; and to their simple ideas his learning- 
gave him consequence, and his sorrows interest. 
The last he ascribed, evasively, to the loss of a 
brother in the skirmish near Clifton; and in that 
primitive state of society, where the ties of affection 
were highly deemed of, his continued depression ex- 
cited sympathy, but not surprise. 

In the end of January, his more lively 
were called out by the happy union of Edward Wil- 
liams, the son of his host, with Cicely Jopson. Our 
hero would not cloud with sorrow the festivity at- 
tending the wedding of two persons to whom he 
was 80 highly obliged. He therefore exerted him- 
self, danced, sung, played at the various games of 
the day, and was the blithest of the company. The 
next morning, however, he had more serious mate 
ters to think of. 

The clergyman who had married the young couple 
was so much pleased with the supposed student of 


the frontiers, retiring upon Glasgow; and that the | divinity, that he came next day from Penrith on 
Duke of Cumberland had formed the siege of Car-| purpose to pay him a visit. This might have been 
lisle. His army, therefore, cut off all possibility of | « puzzling chapter had he entered into any exami- 
Waverley’s escaping into Scotland in that direction | nation of our hero’s supposed theological studies ; 
On the eastern border, Marshal Wade, with a large ' but fortunately he loved better to hear and com- 


force, was advancing upon Edinburgh, and all along municate the news of the day. He brought with 
the frontier, parties of militia, volunteers, and par- 
tisans, were in arms to suppress insurrection, and 
apprehend such stragglers from the Highland army 
as had been left in Hactand: The surrender of 
Carlisle, and the severity with which the rebel gar- 
rison were threatened, soon formed an additional 
reason against venturing upon a solitary and hope- 
less journey through a hostile country and a large 
army, to the assistance of a single sword to 
a cause which seemed altogether desperate. 

n this lonely and secluded situation, without the 
advantage of company or conversation with men of 
cultivated minds, the arguments of Colonel Talbot 
often recurred to the mind of our hero. A still 
more anxious recollection haunted his slumbers— 
it was the dying look and gesture of Colonel Gar- 
diner. Most devoutly did he hope, as the rarely 
occurring post brought news of skirmishes with 
various that it might never again be his 
lot to draw his sword in civil conflict. Then his 
mind turned to the supposed death of Fergus, to 
the desolate situation of Flora, and, with yet more 
‘tender recollection, to that of Rose Bradwardine, 
who was destitute of the devoted enthusiasm of 
layalty, which, to her friend, hallowed and exalted 
misfortune. These reveries he was permitted to 
cae, undisturbed by queries or interruption ;— 
and it was in many a winter walk by the shores of 


him two or three old newspapers, in one of whicls 
I-dward found a piece of intelligence that soon ren- 


| dered him deaf to every word which the Reverend 


Mr Twigtythe was saying upon the news from the 
north, and the prospect of the Duke’s speedily over- 
taking and crushing the rebels. This was an article 
in these, or nearly these words: 

“ Died at his house, in Hill Street, Berkeley- 
Square, upon the 10th inst., Richard Waverley, 


| Esq., second son of Sir Giles Waverley of Waver- 


ley-HIonour, &c. &c. He died of a lingering dis- 
order, augmented by the unpleasant predicament 
of suspicion in which he stood, having been obliged 
to find bail to a high amount, to mect an impending 
accusation of high-treason. An accusation of the 
same grave crime hangs over his elder brother, Six 
Everard Waverley, the representative of that an- 
cient family; and we understand the day of his triad 
will be fixed early in the next month, unless Ed- 
ward Waverley, son of the deceased Richard, and 


| heir to the Baronet, shal) surrender himself to jus- 


tice. In that case, we are assured it is sao 

jesty’s gracious purpose to drop further proceedings 
upon the charge against Sir Everard. This unfor- 
tunate young gentleman is ascertained to have been 
in arms in the Pretender’s service, and to have 
marched along with the Highland troops into ~ 
land, But he has not been 4 heard of since the alk 


» that he acquired a more complete mas- | mish at Clifton, on the 18th December last.” 


‘ery of a spirit tamed by adversity, than his former ' 


Such was this distracting paragraph.“ Good ° 
at 





WAVERLEY. 
God 1” exclaimed Waverley, “ am I then a parri- 


cide ?— Impossible! My father, who never showed 
the affection of a father while he lived, cannot have 
been so much affected by my sup death as to 
hasten his own: No, I will not believe it,—it were 
distraction to entertain for a moment such a horri- 
ble idea. But it were, if possible, worse than par- 
ricide to suffer any danger to hang over my noble 
and generous uncle, who has ever been more to me 
than a father, if such evil can be averted by any 
sacrifice on my gg 
While these reflections passed like the stings of 
scorpions through Waverley’s sensorium, the wor- 
thy divine was startled in a long disquisition on 
the battle of Falkirk by the ghastliness which they 
communicated to his lovks, and asked him if he was 
ill? Fortunately the bride, all smirk and blush, 
had just entered the room. Mrs Williams was 
none of the brightest of women, but she was good- 
natured, and readily concluding that Edward had 
been shocked by disagreeable news in the papers, 
interfered so judiciously, that, without exciting sus- 
picion, she drew off Mr Twigtythe’s attention, and 
engaged it until he soon after took his leave. Wa- 
verley then explained to his friends, that he was 
under the necessity of going to London with as little 
\delay as possible. 
One cause of delay, however, did occur, to which 
averley had been very little accustomed. His 
urse, though well stocked when he first went to 
Tully-Veolan, had not been reinforced since that 
period; and although his life since had not been of 
of a nature to exhaust it hastily, for he had lived 
chiefly with his friends or with the army, yet he 
found, that after settling with his kied landlord, 
he should be too poor to encounter the expense of 
travelling post. The best course, therefore, seemed 
to be, to get into the great north road about Bo- 
rough-bridge, and there take a place in the North- 
ern Diligence,—a huge old-fashioned tub, drawn 
by three horses, which completed the journey from 
Edinburgh tc London (God willing, as the adver- 
tisement expressed it) in three weeks. Our hero, 
therefore, took an affectionate farewell of his Cum- 
berland friends, whose kindness he promised never 
to forget, and tacitly hoped one day to acknowledge 
by substantial proofs of gratitude. After some petty 
difficulties and vexatious delays, and after putting 
his dress into a shape better befitting his rank, 
though perfectly plain and simple, he accomplished 
crossing the country, and found himself in the de- 
sired vehicle, vis-a-vis to Mrs Nosebag, the lady of 
Lieutenant Nosebag, adjutant and riding-master of 
the dragoogs,—a jolly woman of about fifty, 
wearing a blue habit, faced with scarlet, and grasp- 
age silver-mounted horse-whip. 
his lady was one of those active members of 
saciety who take upon them /fuire le fraise de con- 
vorsation. She had just returned from the north, 
and informed Edward how nearly ler regiment 
had cut the petticoat people into ribands at Fal- 
kirk, “ only somehow there was one of those nasty, 
awkward marshes, that they are never without in 
Sectland, I think, and so our poor dear little regi- 
ment suffered something, as my Nosebag says, in 





that unantisfactory affair. You, sir, have served 
im the 3” Waverley was taken so inuch 


that he acquiesced. 
= 0, T knew it at once; I saw you were mitary 
from your air, and I wus sure you could be none or 


asx. | 
anne 
the foot-wobbiers, as my Nosebag calls them. What 


regiment, pray?” Here was a delightful questi 
Waverley, however, justly concluded that this gr 00d 
lady had the whole army-list by heart; and, to 
avoid detection by adhering to truth, answered— 
“ Gardiner’s dragoons, ma’am; but I have retired 
some time.” 

“ Q aye, those as won the race at the battle of 
Preston, as my Nosebng says. Pray, sir, were you 
there?” 

“ T was so unfortunate, madam,” he replied, “ as 
to witness that engagement.” 

“ And that was a misfortune that few of Gardi- 
ner’s stood to witness, 1 believe, sir—ha! ha !ha! 
"a beg your pardon; but a suldier’s wife loves a 

oke.’ 
Oe Devil confound you!” thought Waverley ; “ what 
infernal luck has penned me up with this inquisi- 
tive hag !” 

Fortunately the good lady did not stick long to 
one subject. “ We are coming to Ferrybridge, 
now,” she said, “ where there was a party of ours 
left to support the beadles, and constables, and jus- 
tices, and these sort of creatures that are examin- 
ing papers and stopping rebels, and all that.” They 
were bardly in the inn before she dragged Waverley 
to the window, exclaiming, “ Yonder comes Cor- 
poral Bridoon, of our poor dear troop; he’s coming 
with the constable man: Bridoon’s one of my lambs, 
as Nosebag calls ’°em. Come, Mr 
pray, what’s your name, sir?” 

“ Butler, ma’am,” said Waverley, resolved rather 
to make free with the name of a former fellow- 
officer, than run the risk of detection by inventing 
one not to be found in the regiment. 

“ O, you got a troop lately, when that shabb 
fellow, Waverley, went over to the rebels. Lord, 
I wish our old cross Captain Crump would go over 
to the rebels, that Nosebag might get the troop !— 
Lord, what can Bridoon be standing swinging on 
the bridge for? I'll be hanged if he a’nt hazy, as 
Nosebag says——Come, sir, as you and I belong to 
the service, we'll go put the rascal in mind of his 
duty.” 

Waverley, with feelings more easily conceived 
than described, saw himself vbliged to follow this 
doughty female commander. The gallant trooper 
was as like a lamb as a drunk corporal of dragoons, 
about six feet high, with very broad shoulders, and 
very thin legs, not to mention a great scar across 
his nose, could well be. Mrs Nosebag addressed 
him with something which, if not an oath, sounded 
very like one, and commanded him to attend to his 
duty. “ You be d—d for a——,” commenced the 
gallant cavalier; but, looking up in order to suit the 
action to the words, and also to enforce the epithet 
which he meditated, with an adjective applicable 
to the party, he recognised the speaker, made his 
military salam, and altered his tone.— Lord love 
your handsome face, Madam Nosebag, is it yout 
Why, if a poor fellow does happen to fire a slug of 
a morning, I am sure you were never the lady to 
bring him to harm.” . 

“ Well, you rascallion, go, mind your duty; this 
gentleman and I belong to the service; but be sure 
you look after that shy cock in the slouched hat 
that sits in the corner of the coach. I believe he’s 
one of the rebels in disguise. 

« Dn her gooseberry wig!” said the spl 
when she was out of hearing. “ That gumletre, 
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~— mether adjutant, as we call her —is a greater 
ae to the regiment than prevot-marshal, ser- 
regs ra and old Hubblede-Shnaff the colonel 
the bargain.—Come, Master Constable, let’s 

see if this shy cock, as she calls him (who, by the 
» was a Quaker from Leeds, with whom 
had had some tart argument on the le- 
gality of bearing arms), will stand godfather to a 
sup of brandy, for your Yorkshire ale is cold on 
my stomach.’ 
The iors eg this good lady, as it heiped Ed- 
ward out of this scrape, was like to have drawn 
him into one or two others. In every town where 
they stopped, she wished to examine the corps de 
if there was one, and once very narrowly 
missed introducing Waverley to a recruiting-ser- 
geant of his own regiment. Then she Captain’d 
and Butler’d him till he was almost mad with vex- 
ation and anxiety; and never was he more rejoiced 
in his life at the termination of a journey, than when 
the arrival of the coach in London freed him from 
the attentions of Madam Nosebag. 


CE 


CHAPTER LXII. 
What's to be done neat? 


of being traced by them, Edward took a hackney- 
coach and drove to Colonel Talbot’s house, in one 
of the pene squares at the west end of the 
town. That oo by the death of relations, 
had succeeded since hia marriage to a large for- 
tune, possessed considerable political interest, and 
lived in what is called great style. 

When Waverley knocked at lis door, he found 
it at first difficult to procure admittance, but at 
length was shown into an apartment where the 
Colonel was at table. Lady Emily, whose very 
beautiful features were still pallid from indisposi- 
tion, sate opposite to him. The instant he heard 
Waverley’s voice, he started up and embraced him. 
« Frank Stanley, my dear boy, how d@’ye do?— 
Emily, my love, this is young Stanley.” 

The blood started to the lady’s cheek as she gave 
Waverley a reception, in which courtesy was min- 

ted with kindness, while her trembling hand and 
faltering voice showed how much she was startled 
and discomposed. Dinner was hastily replaced, and 
while Waverley was engaged in refreshing himeelf, 
the Colonel proceeded—“ I wonder you have come 
here, Frank; the Doctors tell me the air of London 
is very bad for your complaints. You should not 
have risked it. But I am delighted to see you, and 
a0 is Emily, eae I fear we must not reckon upon 
your staying - 

« Some particular business brought me up,” mut- 
tered Waverley. 

“ I supposed so, but I sha’nt allow you to stay 
jong.—Spontoon” (to an elderly military-looking 
servant out of livery), “ take away these things, 
and answer the bell yourself, if I ring. Don’t let 
= a the other fellows disturb us— My nephew 
I have business to talk of.” 

When the servants had retired, * In the name 
of God, Waverley, what has breught you here} It 
yany be 96 much as your life is worth.” 












Mrs 
Ir was twilight when they arrived in town; ! at the date of the paper) there was a foolish report 


and having shaken off his companions, and walhod some time ago to the purport here quoted, but it is 
through a good many streets to avoid the possibility | entirely false. Sir Everard is gone down to Waver- 
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“ Dear Mr Waverley,” suid Lady Emily, © tc 
wher I owe so much more than acknowledgments 
can ever pay, how could you ba so rasl:?” 

“ My father—my uncle— ths 7? naw Tre 
handed. the paper to Colonel Talbot. 

“I wish to Heaven these scoundrels were con 
demned to be squeezed to death in their own 
presses,” said Talbot. “Iam told there are not 
less than a dozen of their papers now published in 
town, and no wonder that they are obliged to in- 
vent lies to find sale for their journals. It is true, 
however, my dear Edward, that you have lost your 
father ; but as to this flourish of his unpleasant si- 
tuation having grated upon his spirits, and hurt his 
health —the truth is—for though it is harsh to say 
so now, yet it will relieve your mind from the idea 
of weighty responsibility-—the truth then is, that 
Mr Richard Waverley, through this whole business, 
showed great want of sensibility, both to your si- 
tuation and that of your uncle ; and the last time I 
saw him, he told me, with great glee, that aa I was 
so good as take charge of your interests, he had 
thought it best to patch up a separate negotiation 
for himself, and make his peace with Government 
through some channels which former connexions 
left still open to him.” 

“ And my uncle—my dear uncle 

“Ts in no danger whatever. It is true (looking 
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ley Honour, freed from all uneasiness, unless upon 
your own account. But you are in peril yourself 
—your name is in every proclamation-—— warrants 
are out to apprehend you. How and when did you 
come here 2?” 

Edward told his story at length, suppressing his 
quarrel with Fergus; for, being himself partial to 
llighlanders, he did not wish to give any advantage 
to the Colonel’s national prejudice against them. 

“Are you sure it was your friend Glen’s foothoy 
you saw dead in Clifton Moor?” 

“ Quite positive.” 

“ Then that little limb of the devil has cheated 
the gallows, for cut-throat was written in his face ; 
though” (turning to Lady Emily) “ it was a ve 
handsome face too.— But for you, Edward, I wi 
you would go down again to Cumberland, or rather 
{ wish you had never stirred from thence, for there 
is an embargo on all the seaports, and a strict search 
for the adherents of the Pretender ; and the tongue 
of that confounded woman will wag in her head like 
the clack of a mill, till somehow or other she will de- 
tect Captain Butler to be a feigned personage.” . 

“ Do you know anything,” asked Waverley, “ of 
my fellow-traveller?” 

“ Her husband was my sergeant-major for six 
years ; she was a buxom widow, with a little money 
—he married her-—was steady, and got on by be- 
ing a good drill. I must send Spontoon to see what 
she is about; he will find her out among the old 
regimental connexions. To-morrow you must be 
indisposed, and keep your room from intone. Lady 
Emily is to be your nurse, and Spontoon and I your 
attendants. You bear the name of a near relation 
of mine, whom none of my present people ever saw, 
except Spontoon, so there will be no immediate 
danger. So pray feel your head ache and your eyea 

w heavy as soon as possible, that you may be 
pat upon the sick list; and, Emily, do you order an 
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8 nt for Frank Stanley, with all the attention | name, though you participate in its guilt—is an 
wadeh an invalid may qequire.” action arising from mistaken virtue, Ly therefore 


‘In the morning the Celonel visited his guest.— 
*‘ Now,” said he, “ I have some good news for you. 
your reputation as a gentleman and officer is effec- 
ually cleared of neglect of duty, and accession to 
the mutiny in Gardiner’s regiment. I have had a 
correspondenee on this subject with a very zealous 
friend of yours, your Scottish parson, Morton; his 
first letter was addressed to Sir Everard ; but I re- 
lieved the good Baronet of the trouble of answering 

t. You must know, that your free-booting acquain- 
tance, Donald of the Cave, has at length fallen into 
the hands of the Philistines. He was driving off 
the cattle of a certain proprietor, called Killan— 
smmething or other———” 

“ Killaneureit ?” 

%* The same. Now the gentleman being, it seems, 
a great farmer, and having a special value for his 

reed of cattle — being, moreover, rather of a timid 
disposition, had got a party of soldiers to protect 
his property. So Donald run his head unawares 
into the lion’s mouth, and was defeated and made 
prisoner. Being ordered for execution, his con- 
science was assailed on the one hand by a Catholic 
priest,—-on the other by your friend Morton. He 
repulsed the Catholic chiefly on account of the doc- 
trme of extreme unction, which this economical 
greens considered as an excessive waste of oil. 

o his conversion from a state of impenitence fell 
to Mr Morton’s share, who, I dare say, acquitted 
himself excellently, though, I suppose, Donald made 
but a queer kind of Christian after all. He confessed, 
however, before a magistrate — one Major Melville, 
who seems to have been a correct, friendly sort of 
person — his full intrigue with Houghton, explaining 
particularly how it was carried on, and fully ac- 
quittmg you of the least accession to it. He also 
mentioned his rescuing you from the hands of the 
volunteer officer, and sending you, by orders of the 
Pret—Chevalier, I mean—as a prisoner to Dounc, 
from whence he understood you were carried pri- 
coner to Edinburgh. These are particulars which 
Cannot but tell in your favour. He hinted that he 
had been employed to deliver and protect you, and 
rewarded for doing so; but he would not confess 
by whom, alleging, that though he would not have 
minded breaking any ordinary oath to satisfy the 
curiesity of Mr Morton, to whose pious admonitions 
he owed so much, yet, in the present case, he had 
been sworn to silence upon the edge of his dirk, 
which, it seems, constituted, in his opinion, an in- 
violable obligation.” 

“ And what become of him?” 

“Oh, he was hanged at Stirling after the rebels 
raised the siege, with his lieutenant, and four plaids 
besides ; he having the advantage of a gallows more 
lofty than his friends.” . 

“ Well, I have little cause either to regret or re- 
jaice at his death; and yet he has done me both 
good and harm to a very considerable extent.” 

_ “ His confession, at least, will serve you mate- 
rially, since it wipes from your character all those 
suspicions whicly gave the accusation against you a 

auplexion of a nature different from that with 
which so many unfortunate gentlemen, now, or 
lately, im arms aguinst the Government, may be 
justly charged. Their treason—1 must give it iis 








1 See Note 3 N,— Oath upon tha Dirk. 





cannot be classed asa dis , though it be doubt- 
less highly criminal. Where the y are so hr: 
merous, clemency must be extended to far the 
greater number; and I have little dowbt of pro- 
curing a remission for you, provided we can 

you out of the claws of justice till she has selected 
and gorged upon her victims ; for in this as in other 
cases, it will be according to the vulgar proverb, 
“ Fist come, first served.” Besides, Government 
are desirous at present to intimidate the English 
Jacobites, among whom they can find few exam- 
ples for punishment. This is a vindictive and timid 
iceling which will soon wear off, for, of all nations, 
the English are least blood-thirsty by natere. But 
it exists at present, and you must therefore be kept 
out of the way in the mean time.” 

Now centered Spontoon with an arxious ‘counte- 
nance. By his regimental acquaintances he had 
traced out Madam Nosebag, and found her full of 
ire, fuss, and fidget, at diseovery of an impostor, 
who lrad travelled from the north with her under 
the assumed name of Captain Butler of Gardiner’s 
dragoons. She was going to lodge an information 
on the subject, to have him sought for as an emis- 
sary of the Pretender; but Spontoon (an old sol- 
dier), while he pretended to approve, contrived to 
make her delay her intention. No time, however, 
was to be lost: the accuracy of this good dame’s 
description might probably lead to the discovery 
that Waverley was the pretended Captain Butler; 
an identification fraught with danger to Edward, 

haps to his uncle, and even to Colonel Talbot. 
hich way to direct his course was now, there- 
fore, the question. 

“To Scotland,” said Waverley. 

*¢ To Scotland !” said the Colonel; © with what 
purpose ?—not to engage again with the rebels, I 
hope ¢” 

““ No—I considered my campaign ended, when, 
after all my efforts, F eould not rejoin them; and 
now, by all accounts, they are gone to make a win- 
ter campaign in the Highlands, where such adhe. 
rents as ] am would rather be burdensome than 
useful. Indeed, it seems likely that they only pro- 
long the war to place the Chevalier’s person out 
of danger, and then to make some terms for them- 
selves. To burden them with my presence would 
merely add another party, wliom they would not 
give up, and could not defend. I understand they 
left almost .all their English adherents in garrison 
at Carlisle, for that very reason :—and on a more 
general view, Colonel, to confess the truth, though 
it may lower me in your opinion, I am heartily tired 
of the trade of war, and am, as Fletcher’s Humor- 
ous Lieutenant says, ‘ even as weary of this fight- 
in 2 99 

“ Fighting! pooh, what have you seen but a skir- 
mish or two}—Ah! if you saw war ea the grand 
scale—sixty or a hundred thousand men in the 
field on each side !” 

“I am not at all curious, Colonel Enough, say; 
our homely proverb, is as good as a feast. The 
plumed troops and the big war used to enckant me 
in poetry ; but the night marches, vigils, cx 
under the wintry sky, and such accompaniments 
of the glorious trade, are not at all to my taste 18 
practice:—then for dry blows, I had my fill of fight. 
ing at Clifton, where I escaped by s haix’s- 





times; and you, I should think’. - 
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“And now,” aaid the Colonel, “hear ory aly 


Ta ts, for there is little time to losa. This 


te & domen, 
ra iagemen e oe 
Mm enough of it at Preston? you mean to | youngster, Edward Waverley, alias Williams, alias 


may,” answered the Colouel, laughing; “but ’tis Captain Butler, must continue to 


say vocation, Hal.” 

 I¢ is not mine though,” said Waverley; “ani 
having honourably got rid of the sword, which I 
drew only as a volunteer, I am quite satisfied with 
my military experience, and shall be in no hurry 
to take it up again.” 

“T am very glad you are of that mind,— but then 
what would you do in the north?” 

“ In the first place, there are some seaports on 
the eastern coast of Scotland still in the hands of 
the Chevalier’s friends ; should I gain any of them, 
T can easily embark for the Continent.” 

“ Good— your second reason ?” 

“ Why, to speak the very truth, there is a per- 
son in Scotland upon whom I now find my happi- 
ness depends more than I was always aware, and 
about whose situation I am very anxious.” 

“Then Emily was right, and there is a love af- 
fair in the case after all?— And which of these 
two pretty Scotchwomen, whom you insisted upon 
Magma i Bs is the distinguished fair?— not Miss 
Glen——- I hope.” 


és No.” 

* Ah, pass for the other: simplicity may be im- 
roved, but pride and conceit never. Well, I don’t 
Sissourane you; I think it will please Sir Everard, 
from what he said when I jested with him about it; 
only I hope that intolerable papa, with his brogue, 
e aad his snuff, and his Latin, and his insufferable 
long stories about the Duke of Berwick, will find it 
necessary hereafter to be an inhabitant of foreign 
. But as to the daughter, though I think you 
might find as fitting a match in England, yet if your 
heart be really set upon this Scotch rosebud, why, 
the Baronet has a great opinion of her father and 
of his family, and he wishes much to see you mar- 
ried and settled, both for your own sake and for 
that of the three ermines passant, which may other- 
wise pass away altogether. But I will bring you 
his mind fully upon the subject, since you are de- 
barred correspondence for the present, for I think 

you will not be long in Scotland before me.” 

“ Indeed! and what can induce you to think 
of returning to Scotland? No relenting longings 
towards the land of mountains and floods, I am 
afraid.” 

«© None, on my word; but Emily’s health is now. 
thank God, re-established, and, to tell you the truth, 
I have little hopes of concluding the business which 
I have at present most at heart, until 1 can have 
& personal interview with his Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief; for, as Fluellen says, ‘ The 
duke doth love me well, and I thank heaven I have 
deserved some love at his hands.’ I am now going 
out for an hour or two to arrange matters for your 
departure; your liberty extends to the next room, 
Lady Emily’s parlour, where you will find her when 
you are dis for music, reading, or conversa- 
tion. We have taken measures to exclude all ser- 
vants but Spontoon, who is as true as steel.” 

‘In about two hours Colonel Talbot returned, and 
found his young friend conversing with his lady ; 
xe pleased with his manners and information, and 
ao aay gre at being restored, though but for a mo- 
guent, fo the society of his own rank, from which he 

nad been for some time excluded. 


sa his fourth 
adias of Francis Stanley, my nephew: he shall set 


out to-morrow for the North, and the chariot shall 
take him the first two stages. Spontoon shall then 
attend him; and they shall ride post as far as Hunt- 
ingdon; and the presence of Spontoon, well known 
on the road as my servant, will check all disposition 
to inquiry. At Huntingdon you will meet the real 
Frank Stanley. He is studying at Cambridge; but, 
a little while ago, doubtful if Emily’s health would 
permit me to go down to the North myself, I pro- 
cured him a passport from the Secretary of State’s 
office to go in my stead. As he went chiefly to look 
after you, his journey ir now unn . He 
knows your story; you will dine together at Hunt- 
ingdon; and perhaps your wise heads may hit upon 
some plan for removing or diminishing the danger 
of your farther progress northward. And now,” 
Sri out a morocco case), “let me put you in 
unds for the campaign.” 

‘Tam ashamed, my dear Colonel” ——~ 

“ Nay,” said Colonel Talbot, “ you should com- 
snand my purse in any event; but this money is 
your owu. Your father, considering the chance of 
your being attainted, left me his trustee for your 
advantage. So that you are worth above £15,000, 
besides Brerewood Lodge—a very independent per- 
son, I promise you. There are bills here for £200; 
any larger sum you may have, or credit abroad, as 
soon as your motions require it.” 

The first use which occurred to Waverley of his 
newly-acquired wealth, was to write to honest Far- 
mer Jopson, requesting his acceptance of a silver 
tankard on the part of his friend Williams, whio 
had not forgotten the night of the eighteenth De- 
cember last. He begged him at the same time 
carefully to preserve fur him his Highland garb 
and accoutrements, particularly the arms—curious 
in themselves, and to which the friendship of the 
donors gave additional value. Lady Emily under- 
took to find some suitable token of remembrauce, 
likely to flatter the vanity and please the taste of 
Mrs Williams; and the Colonel, who was a kind of 
farmer, promised to send the Ulswater patriarch 
an excellent team of horses for cart and plough. 

One happy day Waverley spent in London; and, 
travelling in the manner projected, he met with 
Frank Stanley at Huntingdon. The two young 
men were acquainted in a minute. 

* I can read my uncle’s riddle,” said Stanley. 
“ The cautious old soldier did not to hint to me 
that I might hand over to you this passport, which 
I have no occasion for; but if it should afterwards 
come out as the rattle-pated trick of a young Can- 
tab, cela ne tire a rien. You are therefore to be 
Srancis Stanley, with this passport.” This proposal 
appeared in effect to alleviate a great part of the dif. 
Aeulties which Edward must otherwise have encoun- 
tered at every turn; and accordingly he serupled 
not to avail himself of it, the more es ly as 
had discarded all political purposes from his pre- 
sont journey, and could not be accused of furtheri 
machinations against the Government while travel 
ling under protection of the Secretary’s passport. 

he day passed merrily away. ‘The young ate» 
dent was inquisitive about Waverley’s campai 
and the manners of the Highlands; and Hiward 
( 
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was obliged to satisfy his curmeity by whistling a 
i dancing a » and singing a High- 
d cong. The next morning Stanle a stage 
northward with his new friend, and parted from 
him with great reluctance, upon the remonstrances 
of Spontoon, who, accustomed to submit to disci- 
pling, was rigid in enforcing it. 





CHAPTER LXIII. 
Desolation. 


W£avERLEY riding post, as was the usual fashion 
of the period, without any adventure save one or 
two queries, which the talisman of his passport suf- 
ficiently answered, reached the borders of Scotland. 
Here he heard the tidings of the decisive battle of 
Culloden. It was no more than he had long ex- 
pected, though the success at Falkirk had thrown 
a faint and setting gleam over the arms of the 
Chevalier. 


by which he was for a time altogether unmanned. | d’ye ken, sir, when he is to to suffer?” 


The generous, the courteous, the noble-minded Ad- 
venturer, was then a fugitive, with a price upon his 
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CAS eeeereenteentnarnaceapi, 5 
am sure if ye like to sleep in the little room, I wad 
care ye are no disturbed, and naebody wad ken 
ye; for Kate and Matty, the limmers, gaed aff wi’ 
twa o’ Hawiley’s dragoons, and I hae twa new queans 
instead 0’ them.” 

Waverley accepted her invitation, and en 





her lodging for a night or two, satisfied he should 
be safer in the house of this simple creature than 
anywhere else. When he entered the parlour, his 
heart swelled to see Fergus’s bonnet, with the white 
cockade, hanging beside the little mirror. 

“ Ay,” said Mrs Flockhart, sighing, as she ob- 
served the direction of his eyes, “ the puir Colonel 
bought a new ane qu the day before they marched, 
and ] winna let them tak that ane doun, but just 
to brush it ilka day mysell; and whiles I look at it 
till 1 just think I hear him cry to Callum to bring 
him his bonnet, as he used to do when he was 
ganging out.—It’s unco silly—the neighbours ca’ 
me a Jacobite—but they may say their say —I am 
sure it’s no for that— but he was as kind-hearted a 


Yet it came upon him like a shock, | gcutleman as ever lived, and as weel-fa’rd too, Oh, 


* Suffer! Good heaven !—Why, where is he?” 
* Eh, Lord’s sake! d’ye no ken? The poor Hie- 


head; his adherents, so brave, so enthusiastic, so _ iand body, Dugald Mahoney, cam here a while syne, 
faithful, were dead, imprisoned, or exiled. Where, | wi’ ane o’ his armns cuttit off, and a sair clour in the 
now, was the exalted and high-souled Fergus, if, | head—ye’ll mind Dugald? he carried aye an axe 
indeed, he had survived the night at Clifton ?— | on his shouther—and he cam here just begging, as 
where the pure-hearted and primitive Baron of , I may say, for something to eat. Aweel, he tauld 
Bradwardine, whose foibles seemed foils to set off | us the Chief, as they ca’d him (but I aye ca’ him 


the disinterestedness of his disposition, the genuine 
goodness of his heart, and his unshaken courage? 
hose who clung for support to these fallen co- 
lumns, Rose and Flora,—where were they to be 
sought, and in what distress must not the loss of 
their natural protectors have involved them? Of 
Flora he thought with the regard of a brother for 
a sister—of Rose, with a sensation yet more deep 
and tender. 1t might be still his fate to supply the 
want of those guardians they had lost. Agitated by 
these thoughts, he precipitated his journey. 

When he arrived in Edinburgh, where his in- 
quiries must necessarily commence, he felt the full 
difficulty of his situation. Many inhabitants of that 
city had seen and known him as Edward Waver- 
ley; how, then, could he avail himself of a passport 
as Francis Stanley? He resolved, therefore, to 
avoid all company, and to move northward as soon 
as possible. He was, however, obliged to wait a 
day or two in expectation of a letter from Colonel 
Talbot, and he was also to leave his own address, 
under his feigned character, at a place agreed upon. 
With this lattergpurpose he sallied out in the dusk 
through the well-known streets. carefully shunning 
observation,— but in vain: one of the first persons 
whom he met at once recognised him. It was 


Mrs Fergus Mac-lvor’s good-humoured 
landlady. ar 
* Gu ide us, Mr Waverley, is this you!— 


na, ye needna be feared for me—I wad betray nae 
in your circumstances. Eh, lack-a-day! 
Jack-a-day! here’s a change o’ markets ! how merry 
Colonel Mac-Ivor and you used to be in our house!” 
And the good-natured widow shed a few natural 
tears, As there was no resisting her claim of ac- 
quaintance, Waverley mealies, 25 it with a good 
grace, as well as the danger of his own situation. 
Aa it’s near the darkening, sir, wad ye just ste 
in by to our house, and tak a dish o° tea? and 


nn 


the Colonel), and ee Maccombich, that ye mind 
weel, were ta’en somewhere beside the English bor- 
der, when it was sae dark that his folk never missed 
him till it was ower late, and they were like to gang 
clean daft. And he said that little Callum Beg (he 
was a bauld mischievous callant that), and your 
honour, were killed that same night in the tuilzie, 
and mony mae braw men. But he grat when he 
spak o’ the Colonel, ye never saw the like. And 
now the word gangs, the Colonel is to be tried, and 
to suffer wi’ them that were ta’en at Carlisle.” 

“ And his sister ?” 

“ Ay, that they ca’d the Lady Flora—weel, 
she’s away up to Carlisle to him, and lives wi’ some 
grand Papist lady thereabouts, to be near him.” 

“ And,” said Edward, “ the other young lady?” 

 Whilk other? 1 ken only of ae sister the Co- 
lonel had.” 

‘I mean Miss Bradwardine,” said Edward. 

“ Qu ay, the laird’s daughter,” said his landlady. 
*¢ She was a very bonny lassie, poor thing, but far 
shyer than Lady Flora.” 

“ Where is she, for God’s sake?” 

* Qu, wha kens where ony o’ them is now? Puir 
things, they’re sair ta’en doun for their white coc- 
kades and their white roses; but she d north 
to her father’s in Per ire, when the govern- 
meut troops cam back to Edinbro’. There was 
pretty men amang them, and ane Major Whacker 
was quartered on me, a very ceevil gentleman,— 
but O, Mr Waverley, he was naething sae weel- 
fa’rd as the puir Colonel.” 

“ Do you know what is become of Misa Brad- 
wardine’s father ?” 

“ The auld laird?—mna, naebody kens that; buf 
they say he fought very hard in that bluidy battle 
at Inverness; and Deacon Clank, the white-iron 
smith, says, that the Government folk are 
agane him for having been out twice; and 


\ a0 
he might hac ta’en warning, — but there’s nae fule 
pine ot ald fule—the puir Colonel was only out 
Sach conversation contained almost all the good- 
patured widow knew of the fate of her late lodgers 
uaintances; but it was enough to determine 

Ka at all hazards to d instantly to Tul- 
ly-Veolan, where he concluded he should see, or at 
least hear something of Rose. He therefore left a 
letter for Colonel Talbot at the place agreed upon, 
igned ot Bees assumed name, and giving for his 
address wn next to the Baron’s residence. 

From Edinburgh to Perth he took post-horses, 
resolving to make the rest of his journey on foot — 
a raode of travelling to which he was partial, and 
which had the advantage of permitting a deviation 
from the road when he saw parties of military at a 
distance. His campaign had considerably strength- 
ened his constitution, and improved his habits of 
enduring fatigue. His baggage he sent before him 
as opportunity occurred. 

As he advanced northward, the traces of war 
became visible. Broken carriages, dead horses, 
unroofed cottages, trees felled for palisades, and 
bridges destroyed, or only partially repaired,—all 
indicated the movements of hostile armies. In 
those places where the gentry were attached to the 
Stuart cause, their houses seemed dismantled or 
deserted, the usual course of what may be called 
ornamental labour was totally interrupted, and the 
inhabitants were seen gliding about, with fear, sor- 
row, and dejection on their faces. 

It was evening when he approached the village 
of Tully-Veolan, with feelings and sentiments— 
how different from those which attended his first 
entrance! Then, hfe was so new to him, that a dull 
or disagreeable day was one of the greatest mis- 
fortunes which his imagination anticipated, and it 
seemed to him that his time ought only to be con- 
secrated to elegant or amusing study, and relieved 
by social or youthful frolic. Now, how changed! 
how saddened, yet how elevated was his character, 
within the course of a very few months! Danger 
and misfortune are rapid, though severe teachers. 
“ A sadder and a wiser man,” he felt, in internal 
confidence and mental dignity, a compensation for 
the gay dreams which, in his case, experience had 
80 rapidly dissolved. 

As he approached the village, he saw, with sur- 
prise and anxicty, that a party of soldiers were 

near it, and, what was worse, that they 
seemed stationary there. This he conjectured from 
a few tents which he beheld glimmering upon what 
was called the Common Moor. To avoid the risk 
of being stopped and questioned in a place where 
he was s0 likely to be recognised, he made a large 
circuit, altogether avoiding the hamlet, and ap- 
proaching the upper gate of the avenue by a by- 
path well known to him. A single glance announced 
that great changes had taken place. One half of the 
gate, entirely Geoved, and split up for firewood, 
y in piles, ready to be taken away; the other 
8 uselessly about upon its loosened hinges. 
The battlements above the gate were broken and 
thrown down, and the carved Bears, which were 
anid to have done sentinel’s duty upon the top for 
centuries, now, hurled from their posts, lay among 
) pod iy semg The —— sey oo weet Se- 
trees were felle ying across 

the path; 


and the gattle of the villagers, and the | 
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more rude hoofs of dragoon apie eng maar 
into black mud the verlant turf which Waverley 
had so much admired. 

Upon entering the court-yard, Edward saw the 
fears realized which these circumstances had ex- 
cited. The place had been sacked by the King’s 
troops, who, in wanton mischief, had even attempted 
to burn it; and though the thickness of the walls 
had resisted the fire, unless to a p&rtia) extent, the 
stables and out-houses were totally consumed. The 
towers and pinnacles of the main building were 
scorched and blackened ; the pavement of the court 
broken and shattered; the doors torn down entirely; 
or hanging by a single hinge; the windows dashed 
in and demolished; and the court strewed with 
articles of furniture broken into fragments. The 
accessaries of ancient distinction, to which the Ba- 
ron, in the pride of his heart, had attached so much 
importance and veneration, were treated with pecu- 
liar contumely, The fountain was demolished, and 
the spring, which had supplied it, now flooded the 
court-yard. The stone-basin seemed to be destined 
for a drinking-trough for cattle, from the manner 
in which it was arranged upon the ground. The 
whole tribe of Bears, large and small, had expe- 
rienced as little favour as those at the head of the 
avenue; and one or two of the family pictures, 
which seemed to have served as targets for the sol- 
chera, lay on the ground in tatters. With an achin 
heart, as may well be imagined, Edward viewe 
this wreck of a mansion so respected. But his 
anxiety to learn the fate of the proprietors, and his 
fears as to what that fate might be, increased with 
every step. When he entcred upon the terrace, 
new scenes of desolation were visible. The balus- 
trade was broken down, the walls destroyed, the 
borders overgrown with weeds, and the fruit-trees 
eut down or grubbed up. In one copartment of 
this old-fashioned garden were two immense horse- 
chestnut trees, of whose size the Baron was i 
cularly vain: too lazy, perhaps, to cut them down, 
the spoilers, with malevolent ingenuity, had mined 
them, and placed a quantity of gunpowder in the 
cavity. One had been shivered to pieces by the 
explosion, and the fragments lay scattered around, 
encumbering the ground it had so long shadowed. 
The other mine had been more partial in its effect. 
About one-fourth of the trunk of the tree was torn 
from the mass, which, mutilated and defaced on 
the one side, still spread on the other its ample and 
undiminished boughs.! 

Amid these general marks of ravage, there were 
some which more particularly addressed the feelings 
of Waverley. Viewing the front of the building, 
thus wasted and defaced, his eyes naturally sought 
the little balcony which more properly belonged to 
Rose’s apartment—her troistéme, or rather cin- 
quiéme étage. It was easily discovered, for beneath 
it lay the stage-flowers and shrubs with which it 
was her pride to decorate it, and which had been 
hurled from the bartizan: several ef her booka 
were mingled with broken flower-pots and other 
remnants. Among these, Waverley distinguished 
one of his own, a small copy of Ariosto, and ga- 
pear as a treasure, though wasted by the wind 
and rain. 

































































1} A pair of chestnut trees, destroyed, the one entirely, 
and the other in part, by sueh a mischievous and wanton 
act of revenge, at lnvergarry Castle, the fastness of 
Macdonald of Glengarry. 
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‘hile, plunged im the sad reflections which the 

e excited, he was looking around for some one 
ev might explain the fate of the inhabitants, he 
ard a voice from the interior of the building sing- 
g, in well-remembered accents, an old Scottish 
ng: 

“ in the nigh 

Ane brake my bower and slow te knight: 


My servants a’ for life did fice, 
And left us in extremitie. 


They slew my knight, to me sae dear; 
They slew my knight, and drave his gear; ! 
The moon may set, the sun may rise, 

But a deadly sleep has closed his eyes.” 


“ Alas!” thought Edward, “is it thou? Poor help- 
less being, art thou alone left, to gibber and moan, 
and fill with thy wild and unconnected scraps of 
minstrelsy the halls that protected thee?”—He 
then called, first low, and then louder, “ Davie— 
Davie Gellatley !” 

The poor simpleton showed himself from among 
the ruins of a sort of green-house, that once ter- 
minated what was called the 'l'errace-walk, but at 
first sight of a stranger retreated, as if in terror. 
Waverley, remembering his habits, began to whis- 
tle a tune to which he was partial, which Davic 
had expressed great pleasure in listening to, and 
4d picked up from him by the ear. Our hero’s 
minstrelsy no more equalled that of Blondel, than 

r Davie resembled Coeur de Lion; but the me- 

y had the same effect of producing recognition. 
Davie again stole from his lurking-place, but timid- 
ly, while Waverley, afraid of frightening him, stood 
making the most encouraging signals he could de- 
vise. — “ It’s his ghaist,” muttered Davie; yet, 
coming nearer, he seemed to acknowledge his liv- 
ing acquaintance. The poor foolshimself appeared 
the ghost of what he had been. The peculiar dress 
tn which he had been attired in better days, showed 
only miserable rags of its whimsical finery, the lack 
of which was oddly supplied by the remnants of 
tapestried hangings, window-curtains, and shreds 
of pictures, with which he had bedizened his tatters. 
His face, too, had lost its vacant and careless air, 
and the poor creature looked hollow-eyed, meagre, 
half-starved, and nervous to a pitiable degree. — 
After long hesitation, he at length approached 
Waverley with some confidence, stared him sadly 
in the face, and said, “ A’ dead and gane—a’ dead 
and gane!” 

« o are dead?” said Waverley, forgetting 
the incapacity of Davie to hold any connected dis- 
course. 

“ Baron—and Wailie—and Saunders Saunder- 
s0n-—-and Lady Rose, that sang sae sweet—A’ dead 
and gane—dead and gane! 

But follow, follow me, 
While glow-worms light the lea, 
I'll show you where the dead should be — 
h in his shroud, 
While winds pipe loud, 
And the red moon peeps dim through the cloud. 
Follow, follow me; 


Brave should he be 
That treads by night the dead man’s lea.” 


‘With these words, chanted in a wild and earnest 
tone, he made a sign to Waverley to follow him, 
and walked rapidly towards the bottom of the gar- 
den, tracing the bank of the stream, which, it may 
(etmnancrpeanc epee nape ennt pepe epg EG CCG CRETE 


1 The first three couplets old balied, called 
the Border Widow's naa ee 
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be remembered, was its eastern boundary. Edward, 
over whom an involuntary shuddering stole at the 
import of his words, followed him in some hope of 
an explanation. As the house was evidently de- 
serted, he could not expect to find among the ruins 
any more rational informer. 

Davie, walking very fast, soon reached the ex- 
tremity of the garden, and serambled over the ruins 
of the wall that once had divided it from the wood- 
ed glen in which the old Tower of Tully-Veolan 
was situated. He then jumped down into the bed 
of the stream, and, followed by Waverley, pro- 
ceeded ata great pace, climbing over some frag- 
ments of rock, and turning with difficulty round 
others. They passed beneath the ruins of the castle ; 
Waverley followed, keeping up with his guide with 
difficulty, for the twilight began to fall. Following 
the descent of the stream a little lower, he totally 
lost him, but a twinkling light, which he now dis- 
covered among the tangled copse-wood and bushes, 
seemed a surer guide. He soon pursued a very un- 
couth path ; ad by its guidance at length reached 
the door of a wretched hut. A fierce barking of 
dogs was at first heard, but it stilled at his approach. 
.A voice sounded from within, and he held it most 
prudent to listen before he advanced. 

“ Wha hast thou brought here, thou unsonsy 
villain, thou?” said an old woman, apparently in 
great indignation. Ile heard Davie Gellatley, in 
answer, whistle a part of the tune by which he had 
recalled himself to the simpleton’s memory, and had 
now no hesitation to knock at the door. ere was 
a dead silence instantly within, except the deep 
growling of the dogs; and he next heard the mis. 
tress of the hut approach the door, not probably for 
the sake of undving a latch, but of fastening a bolt 
To prevent this, Waverley lifted the latch himself, 

In front was an old wretched-looking woman, 
exclaiming, “ Wha comes into folk’s houses in this 
gate, at this time o’ the night?” On one side, two 
prim and half-starved deer greyhounds laid aside 
their ferocity at his appearance, and seemed to re- 
cognise him. On thie other side, half ee 
the open door, yet apparently sceking that conceal- 
ment reluctantly, with a cocked pistol in his right 
hand, and his left in the aet of drawing another 
from his belt, stood a tall bony gaunt figure in the 
remnants of a faded uniform, and a beard of three 
weeks’ growth. 

It was the Baron of Bradwardins.— It is unne- 
cessary to add, that he threw aside his weapon, and 
greeted Waverley with a hearty embrace. 





CHAPTER LXIV. 
Comparing of Notes. 


Tne Baron’s story was short, when divested of 
the adages and commonplaces, Latin, English, and 
Scotch, with which his erudition garnished it. He 
insisted much upon his grief at the loss of Edward 
and of Glennaquoich, ary es the fields of Falkirk 
and Culloden, and related how, after'all was lost in 
the last battle, he had returned.home, under the 
idea of more easily finding shelter among his own 
tenants, and on his own estate, than elsewhere. A 
party of soldiers had been sent to lay waste rag 


, for elemency was not the order of the 
Rhee peassedincs: however, were checked by at 


possession. But, unlike many in similar circum- 
stances, the new laird speedily showed that he in- 
tended utterly to exclude his predecessor from all 
bertefit or advan in the estate, and that it was 
his purpose to avail himself of the old Baron’s evil 
fortune to the full extent. This was the more un- 
generous, as it was generally known, that, from a 
romantic idea of not prejudicing this young man’s 
right as heir-male, the Baron had refrained from 
settling his estate on his daughter. 

This selfish injustice was resented by the coun- 
try people, who were partial to their old master, 
and irritated against his successor. In the Baron’s 
own words, “ The matter did not coincide with the 
feelings of the commons of Bradwardine, Mr Wa- 
verley ; and the tenants were slack and repugnant 
in payment of their mails and duties; and when my 
kinsman came to the village wi’ the new factor, Mr 
James Howie, to lift the rents, some wanchancy 
person—1I suspect John Heatherblutter, the auld 
gamekeeper, that was out wi’ me in the year fif- 
teen—fired a shot at him in the gloaming, whereby 
he was 60 affrighted, that 1 may say with Tullius 
in Catilinam, Abiit, evasit, erupit, efugit. He fied, 
sir, as one may say, incontinent to Stirling. And 
now he hath advertised the estate for sale, being 
himself the last substitute in the entail.— And if | 
were to lament about sic matters, this would grieve 
me mair than its passing from my immediate pos- 
pession, whilk, by the course of nature, must have 
happened in a few years. Whereas now it passes 
from the lineage that should have possessed it in 
secula seoulorum. But God’s will be done, humanu 
perpessi sumus. Sir John of Bradwardine — Black 
Sir John, as ho is called—who was the common 
ancestor of our house and the Inch-Grabbits, little 
thought such a person would have sprung from his 
loins. Meantime, he has accused me to some of 
the primates, the rulers for the time, as if I were a 
cut-throat, and an abettor of bravoes and assassi- 
nates, and coupe-jarrets. And they have sent sol- 
diers here to abide on the estate, and hunt me like 


a partridge upon the mountains, as Scripture says | 


of good King David, or like our valiant Sir William 
Wallace,—not that I bring myself ito comparison 
with either. —I thought, when I heard you at the 
door, they had driven the auld deer to his den at 
last ; and so I e’en proposed to die at bay, like a 
buck of the first head.— But now, Janet, canna yc 
gie us something for supper?” 

“ Ou ay, sir, I'll brander the moor-fowl that John 
,Heatherblutter brought in this morning; and ye 
see pir Davie’s roasting the black hen’s eggs.— 
I Gaur say, Mr Wauverley, ye never kend that a’ 
the eggs that were sae weel roasted at supper in 
the Ha’-house were aye turned by our Davie?— 
there’s no the like o’ him ony gate for powtering wi’ 
his fingers amang the het peat-ashes, and roasting 
eggs.” Davie ail this while lay with his nose al- 
4noat in the fire, nuzzling among the ashes, kicking 

turning the eggs as 
in the hot embers, as if to confute the pro- 
* there goes reason to roasting of eggs,” 


hip heels, mumbling to himself, 


mae 


indeed the very dogs kend ye, Mr Wauverley, for 
ye was aye kind to beast and body.—I can tell you 
a story o’ Davie, wi’ his Honour’s leave: His Ho- 
nour, ye see, being under hiding in thae sair times 
—the mair’s the pity—he lies a’ day, and whilea 
a’ night, in the cove in the dern hag; but though 
it’s a bieldy eneugh bit, and the auld gudeman o’ 
Corse-Cleugh has panged it wi’ a kemple o’ strae 
amaist, yet when the country’s quiet, and the night 
very cauld, his Honour whiles creeps doun here to 
get a warm at the ingle, anda sleep amang the 
blankets, and gangs awa in the morning. And 60, 
ae morning, siccan a fright as I got! ‘wa unlucky 
red-coats were up for black-fishing, or some siccan 
ploy—or the neb o’ them’s never out o’ mischief — 
and they just got a glisk o’ his Honour as he gaed 
into the wood, and banged aff a at him. I 
out like a jer-falcon, and cried,— * Wad they shoot 
an honest woman’s poor innocent bairn?? And I 
fieyt at them, and threepit it was my son; and they 
damned and swuir at me that it was the auld rebel, 
as the villains ca’d his Honour; and Davie was in 
the wood, and heard the tuilzie, and he, just out 0’ 
his ain head, got up the auld grey mantle that his 
Honour had flung off him to gang the faster, and 
he cam out 0’ the very same bit o’ the wood, ma- 
joring and luoking about sae like his Honour, that 
they were clean beguiled, and thought they had 
letten aff their gun at crack-brained Sawney, aa 
they ca’ him ; and they gae me saxpence, and twa 
saumon fish, to say naething about it.—Na, na; 
Davie’s no just like other folk, puir fallow ; but 
he’s no sue silly as folk tak him tor.— But, -to be 
sure, how can we do eneugh for his Honour, when 
we and ours have lived on his ground this twa hun 
dred years; and when he keepit my puir Jainie at 
school and college, and even at the Ha’-house, till 
he gaed to a better place; and when he saved me 
frae being ta’en to Perth as a witch— Lord forgi’e 
them that would touch sic a puir silly auld body! 
—and has maintained puir Davie at heck and man- 
ger maist feck o’ his life?” 

Waverley at length found an opportunity to in 
terrupt Janet’s narrative, by an inquiry after Miss 
Bradwardine. 

“ She’s weel and safe, thank God! at the Duch- 
ran,” answered the Baron. © The laird’s distantly 
related to us, and more nearly to my chaplain, Mr 
Rubrick ; and, though he be of Whig principles, 
sh he’s not forgetful of auld friendship at this time. 

‘he Bailie’s doing what he can to save somethin 
out of the wreck for puir Rose; but 1 doubt, 1 
doubt, I shall never see her again, for I maun lay 
my banes in some far country.” 

“ Hout na, your Honour,” said old Janet; “ ye 
were just as ill aff in the feifteen, and got the bon- 
nie baronie back, an’ a’,—-And now the eggs is 
ready, and the muir-cock’s brandered, and there’s 
ilk ane a trencher and some saut, and the heel o’ 
the white loaf that cam frae the Bailie’s; and 
there’s plenty o’ brandy in the greybeard that 
Luckie Maclearie sent doun; and winna ye be sup 
pered like princes 3” 
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fe I wish one Prince, at least, of our acquatut- 
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hee, may be no worse off,” said the Baron to Wa- 
erley, who joincd him in cordial hopes for the 
afety of the unfortunate Chevalier. 

They then began to talk of their future prospects. 
The Baron's plan was very simple. It was, to es- 
cape to France, where, by the interes’ of his old 
friends, he hoped to get some military employment, 
of which he still conceived himself capable. Ho 
invited Waverley to go with him, a proposal! in 
which he acquiesced, providing the interest of Co- 
lone! Talbot should fail in procuring his pardon. 
Tacitly he hoped the Baron would sanction his ad- 
dresses to Rose, and give him a right to assist him 
in bis exile; but he forbore to speak on this sub- 
ject until his own fate should be decided. They 
then talked of Glennaquoich, for whom the Baron 
expressed great anxiety, although, he observed, he 
was “ the very Achilles of Horatius Flaccus,— 

Implger, iracundaus, tnexorabilis, acer. 


Which,” he continued, “ has been thus rendered 
{vernacularly) by Struan Robertson: 
A fiery etter-cap, a fractious chiel, 
As het as ginger, and as stieve as stccl.” 

Flora had a large and unqualified share of the 
good old man’s sympathy. 

lt was now wearing late. Old Janet got into 
some kind of kennel behind the hallan. Davie had 
been long asleep and snoring between Ban and 
Busear. These dogs had followed him to the hut 
after the mansion-lhouse was deserted, and there 
sonstantly resided; and their ferocity, with the old 
woman’s reputation of being a witch, contributed 
a good deal to keep visitors from the glen. With 
this view, Bailie Maewheeble provided Janet un- 
derhand with meal for their maintenance, and also 
with little articles of luxury for his patron’s use, in 
supplying which much precaution was necessarily 

‘used. After some compliments, the Baron occupied 

his usual couch, and Waverley reclined in an ensy 
chair of tattered velvet, which had once garnished 
the state bed-room of Tully-Veolan (for the furni- 
ture of this mansion was now scattered through all 
the cottages in the vicinity), and went to slecp as 
coinfortably as if he had been in a bed of down. 





CHAPTER LXV. 
More Explanation. 


Witn the first dawn of day, old Janct was 
scuttling about the house to wake the Baron, who 
usually slept sound and heavily. 

“ 1 must go back,” he said to Waverley, “ to my 
cove: wil) you walk down the glen wi’ me?” 

They went out together, and followed a narrow 
and entangled foot-path, which the occasional pass- 
age of anglers, or wood-cutters, had traced by the 
Bide of the stream. On their way, the Baron ex- 

d to Waverley, that he would be under no 

ger in remaining a day or two at Tully-Veolan, 
aud even in being seen walking about, if he used 
the precaution of pretending aint he was looking 
at the estate as agent or surveyor for an English 
eateman, who designed to be purchaser. With 
view, he recommended to him to visit the 

who still lived at the factor’s house, called 


foes Sensis a mile from the village, though 


Little 
he was ve at next term. Stanley’s passport 
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would be an answer to the officer who commanded 
the military;—and as to any of the country people 
who nvight recognise Waverley, the Baron assured 
him that he was in no danger of being betrayed 
by them. 

“ I believe,” said the old man, “ half the people 
of the barony know that their poor auld laird iz 
somewhere hereabout; for 1 see they do not sul- 
fer a single bairn to come here a bird-nesting—a 
practice whilk, when I was in full possession of my 
pewer as baron, I was unable tutally to inhibit. Nay, 
I often find bits of things in my way, that the poor 
bodies, God help them! leave there, because they 
think they may be useful to me. I hope they will 
get a wiser master, and as kind a one as 1 was.” 

A natural sigh closed the sentence; but the quiet 
equanimity with which the Baron endured his mis- 
fortunes, had something in it venerable, and even 
sublime. There was no fruitless repining, no tur- 
Lid melancholy; he bore his lot, and the hardships 
which it involved, with a good-humoured, though 
Serious composure, and used no violent language 
against the prevailing party. 

“ I did what I thought my duty,” said the good 
ald man, “ and questionless they are doing what 
they think theirs. 1t grieves me sometimes to look 
upon these blackened walls of the house of my an- 
cestors ; but doubtless officers cannot always keep 
the soldivy’s liand from depredation and spuilzie; 
and Gustavus Adolphus himself, as ye may read 
in Colonel Munro his Expedition with the worthy 
Scotch regiment called Mackay’s regiment, did of- 
ten permit it.— Indeed I have myself seen as sad 
sights as Tully-Veolan now is, when I served with 
the Mareschal Duke of Berwick. To be sure, we 
may say with Virgilius Maro, Fuimus Troes— and 
there’s the end of an auld sang. But houses and 
fainilivs and men have a’ stood lang eneugh when 
they have stood till they fall with honour; and now 
IT hae gotten a house that is not unlike a domus 
ultima’?—they were now standing below a steep 
rock. “ We poor Jacobites,” continued the Baron, 
looking up, “ are now like the conies in Holy Scrip 
ture (which the great traveller Pococke calleth 


Jerboa), a feeble people, that make our abode in 
the rocks. 
mcet at Janet’s in the even; for I must get inte 
my Patmos, which *s no easy matter fur my auld 


So, fare you well, my good lad, till wa 


stiff limbs.’ 

With that he began to ascend the rock, stridin;s, 
with the help of his hands, from one precarious 
footstep to another, till he got about half way up, 
wheze two or three bushes concealed the mouth of 
a hole, resembling an vven, into which the Baron 
insinuated, first his head and shoulders, and then, 
by slow gradation, the rest of his long body; his 
legs and feet finally disappearing, coiled up like a 
huge snake entering his retweat, or a long pedigree 
introduced with care and difficulty into the narrow 
pigeon-hole of an old cabinet. Waverley had the 
curiosity to clamber up and look in upon him in 
his den, as the lurking-place might well be termed. 
Upon the whole, he lovked not unlike that inge- 
nious puzzle, called a reel in a bottle, the marvel of 
childven (and of some grown people too, myself for 
one), who can neither comprehend the mystery ate 
it has got in, or how it is to be taken out, Th 
cave was very narrow, too low in the roof to admit. 
of his standing, or almost of his sitting up, though 
he made soine awkward attempts at the fatter pow: 
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tame: HReacle amusement was tle perusal of his old 
Aduerd: Titus Livius, varied by occasionally scrateh- 
‘Latin proverbs and texts of Soripture with his 
on the roof and walls of his fortalice, which 
‘were of sand-stone. As the cave was dry, and filled 
with clean straw and withered fern, “ it made,” as 
lhe said, coiling Himself up with an air of snugness 
and comfort which contrasted strangely with his 
situation, “ unless when the wind was due north, 
a very paseable gite for an old soldier.” Neither, 
as he observed, was he without sentries for the 
purpose of recontioitring. Davie and his mother 
were constantly on the watch, to discover and avert 
danger ; and i¢ was singular what instances of ad- 
prensa dictated by the eae ctive Boy aa 
| poor simpleton, when his patron’s safety was 
concerned. 


With Janet, Edward now sought an interview. 
He had igi Sag her at first sight as the old 
woman who had nursed him during his sickness 
after his delivery from Gifted Gilfillan. The hut, 
also, though a little repaired, and somewhat better 
furnished, was certainly the place of his confine- 
ment; and he now recollected on the common moor 
of Tully-Veolan the trunk of a large decayed tree, 
ealled the trysting-tree, which he had no doubt was 
the same at which the Highlanders rendezvoused 
on that memorable night. AJ) this he had combined 
in his imagination the night before; but reasons, 
which may probably occur to the reader, prevented 
him from catechising Janet in the presence of the 





He now commenced the task in good earnest; 
and the first question was, Who was the young 
lady that visited the hut during his illness? Janet 
paused for a little; and then observed, that to keep 
the secret now, would neither do good nor ill to 
anybody. “ It was just a leddy that hasna her equal 
in the,world— Miss Rose Bradwardine.” 

“ Then Miss Rose was probably also the author 
of my deliverance,” inferred Waverley, delighted 
at the confirmation of an idea which local circum- 
stances liad already induced him to entertain. 

* I wot weel, Mr Wauverley, and that was she 
e’en; but sair, sair angry and affronted wad she 

| hae been, puir thing, if she had thought ye had 
been ever to ken a word about the matter; for she 
gar’d me speak aye Gaelic when ye was in hearing, 
to mak ye trow we were in the Hielands, I can 
speak it weil eneugh, for my mother was a Hieland 
woman.” 


A few more questions now brought out the whole 
i mystery res Waverley’s deliverance from 
the bondage in which he left Cairmvreckan. Never 
did music sound sweeter to an amateur, than the 
drowsy tautclogy, with which old Janet detailed 
every circumstance, thrilled upon the ears of Wa- 
verley. But my reader is not a lover, and I must 
spare his patience, by attempting to condense within 
reasonmble compass the narrative which old Janet 
h a harangne of nearly two hours. 
When Waverley communicated to F the 
letter he had received from Rose Bradwardine, by 
an aecount of Tully-Veolan 
by # emall party of soldiers, that 


‘ieerpests of the enemy, desi uae 0 goevanc thelr 
a so‘nehr 
[ve ad for be offer: had the ioe of 
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tie Seuclved th and some of his people to drive ont 
the red-coata, and to bring Rose to par, pears 
But just as he had ordered Evan with a | 
on this duty, the news of Cope’s having 

into the Highlands to meet and disperse the forces 
of the Chevalier ere they came toa head, obliged 
him to join the standard with his whole forces, 

He sent to order Donald Bean to attend him; 
but that cautious freebooter, who well understood 
the value of a separate command, instead of join- 
ing, sent various apologies which the pressure of 
the times compelled Fergus to admit as current, 
though not without the internal resolution of Bein 
revenged on him for his procrastination, time an 
place convenient. However, as he could not.amend 
the matter, he issued orders to Donald to descend 
into the Low Country, drive the soldiers from 
Tully-Veolan, and, paying all respect to the man- 
sion of the Baron, to take his abode somewhere 
near it, for protection of his daughter and fhmily, 
and to harass and drive away any of the armed 
volunteers, or small parties of military, which he 
might find moving about the vicinity. 

As this charge formed a sort of roving commis- 
sion, which Donald proposed to interpret in the way 
most advantageous to himself, as he was relieved 
from the immediate terrors of Fergus, and as he 
had, from former secret services, some interest in 
the councils of the Chevalier, he resolved to make 
hay while the sun shone. He achieved, within 
difficulty, the task of driving the soldiers from Tully- 
Veolan ; but although he did not venture to encroach 
upon the interior of the family, or to disturb Miss 
Rose, being unwilling to make himself a powerful 
enemy in the Chovalier’s army, 


“ For well he knew the Baron's wrath was deadly; ” 


yet he set about to raise contributions and exaw 
tions upon the tenantry, and otherwise to turn the 
war to his own advantage. Meanwhile he mounted 
the white cockade, and waited upon Rose with a 
pretext of great devotion for the service in which 
her father was engaged, and many apologies for | 
the freedom he must necessarily use for the support 
of his people. 1t was at this moment that Rose 
learned, by open-mouthed fame, with all sorts of 
exaggeration, that Waverley had killed the sinith 
at Cairnvreckan, in an attempt toarrest him; had 
been cast into a dungeon by Major Melville of Cairn- | 
vreckan, and was to be executed by martini law 
within three days. In the agony which these ti 
excited, she proposed to Donald Bean the resene of | 
the prisoner. It was the very sozt of service which 
he was desirous to undertake, judging it might con- 
stitute a merit of such a nature as would make 
amends for any peccadilloes which he might be 
guilty of in the country. He had the art, however, 
p oadin g all the while duty and discipline, to 

off, until poor Rose, in the extremity of her distress, 
offered to bribe him to the enterprise with some 
valunble Ppl which had been her mother's, 


Donald Bean, who had served in knew § 
and Pe, over-esti the vafae of thes: | 
trmketse. But he also perceived Rose’s Bix gebemar 
sions of its being discovered that sie 
this soreple,stcai tot part fin and | 

not the: 
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never mnention ies Rose's in the traneeutionr £ 
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to this act of good faith hy some 
ions that Miss Bradwardine showed to his 
Alice, which, while they gnined the heart 
© mountain damsel, highly gratified the pride 
of her father. Alice, who could now speak a little 
lish, was very communicative in return for 
Rase’s kindness, readily confided to her the whole 
papers respecting the intrigue with Gardinar’s regi- 
ment, of which she was the depositary, and as rea+ 
dily undertook, at her instance, to restore them to 
Waverley without her father’s knowledge. “ For 
they may oblige the bonnie young lady the hand- 
some young gentleman,” saad Alice, “ and what use 
has my father for a whin bits o’ scarted paper?” 

The, reader is aware that she took an opportunity 
of executing this purpose on the eve of Waverley’s 
leaving the glen. 

How Donald executed his ise, the reader 
ig aware. But the expuision af the military from 
Tully-Veolan had given alarm, and, while he was 
lying in wait for Gufillan, a strong party, such as 

onald did not dare to face, was sent to drive back 
the insurgents in their turn, to encamp there, and 
to protect the country. The officer, a gentleman 
and. a, disciplinarian, neither intruded himself on 
Misa Bradwardine, whose unprotected situation he 
respected, nor permitted his soldiers to commit any 
breach of discipline. He formed a little camp, upon 
an eminence near ey nome of Bally one and 
placed proper guards at the passes in the vicinity. 
This unwelcome news reached Donald Bean Lean 
as he w..a,returning to Tully-Veolan. Determined, 
however, to obtain the guerdon of his labour, he 

-rasolyed, since h to Tully-Veolan was im- 
possible, to deposit, hig prisoner in Janet’s cotta 
a place the very-existence of which could hardly 
have been suspeeged even by those who had long 
lived in. the vieinity, unless they had baen fae 
thither, and which was utterly unknown to Waver- 
ley himself. This effected,,he claimed and received 
hia reward, Waverley’s illness was an event which, 
deranged all their caleulations, Donald was obliged 
to leave the neighbourhood with his people, and to 
seek, mone free course for hig adventures elsewhere. 
At Rose’s earnest entreaty, he left an ald man, a 


| 
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herbalist, wha was osed to understand a little 
of medicine, to attgnd Waverley during his illness. 


In the meanwhile, new and pene aaner sabes 
in Rase’s mind, Thay were suggeste 1 by old Janet, 
who.inaisted,, that.a reward having been offered for 
the. ion of Waverley, and hia own per- 

cp #0 valnahie, there was no saying 
, what, breesh.of. faith Donald might be tempted. 
Ta an, agony of gpred and texnor,, Rose took the da- 
Sine aati weds care 
oe MA. v x J 
 Qaat,, hath pelitician, and a man. of, honqur oe 
humanity, Charles Edward, would: interest himself 





| lig daughter. 


leaving his farm te join the Chavalier’s.agmmay, mada 
it his petitian ta Sesto bach some sort.of Shanti 

to the Adventurer, from: whons he hoped. ta obtain 
a commission. 

‘Fhe letter reached Charles Edward on his descent 
to the Lowlands, and, aware of the pelitical impart- 
ance of having it suppesed that he waa in eosre- 
spondenee with the English Jacobites, he castsad the 
most positive orders to be transmitted te: Donald 
Bean Lean, to transmit Waverley, safe and unin 
jJured in person or effecta, to the governez of Downe 
Castle. The freebooter durst mot disobey, for the 
army of the Prince was now so near him that. pur 
mishment might have followed ;—Dbesides, hewas ». 
politician as well as a robber, and. was unwilling ta 
cancel the interest created through former searct 
services, by being refractory on this-eacgsion., He 
therefore made q virtue of necessity, and tvamsmit 
ted orders to his lieutenant to comvey Edwani. to. 
Deune, which was safely aceomplished in the raode. 
mentioned in a former chapter. The gevernay of 
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Doune was directed to send him to Edinburgh asa |) 


prisoner, because the Prince was apprehensive that 
Waverley, if set at liberty, might have resumed his 
purpose of returning to Englaad, without affonding 
him an opportunity of a i iaw. Ip 
tius, indeed, he acted by the advice of the Chief 
tain of Glennaquoich, with whom it may be remem. 
bered the Chevalier communicated upon the meds 
of disposing of Edward, though without telling him 
how he came to learn the place of his confinement, 

This, indeed, Charles Edward. considered ag a 
lady’s seeret; fur although Rose’s letter waa 
couched in the must cautious and 
and professed to he written meraly from motines 
of humanity, and zeal for the Prince’s.service, yet 
sho expressed so anxious a wish that she skould 
not be known to have interfered, that. the Chavalies 
was induced to suspect the deep interest which ake 
took in Waverley’s safety. Tlns conjecture, which 
was well founded, led, however, to false inferences. 
For the emotion which Edward displayed on ap- 
proaching Flora and Rose at the, ball of Holyrood, 
was placed by the Chevalier to the account of the 
latter; and he concluded that the Baron’s wews 
about the settlement of his property, or some suah 
obstacle, thwarted eee mutual pope Com- 
mon fame, it is true, frequently gave Waverley to 
Miss Mae-Ivor; but the Prince bree that comman 
fame is very prodigal in such gifts; and, watebi 
attentively the behaviour of the ladies to 
Waverley, he had no doubt that the young Bag- 
lishman had no interest with Flora, and’ was be- 
loved by Rosa Bradwardine. Desireus to bind 
Waverley to hig service, and wishing alvo to dba 
kind and friendly action, the Prince next assailed 
the Baron on the subject of settling bis estate 

Mr Bradwardine acquiesced; but 

the consequence was, that Fergus was i 
induced to prefer liis double suif fir a wife and’ an 
earldom, which the Prince rejected in the 
we have seen, The Chevalier, constantly 
iz hia own multiplied affairs, bad not, itherta 
sought any explanation with Waveridy, 
aften meaning 
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ratian, he saw the necessity 
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Decy s, being questioned concerning hi 
Geaceel with Waverley, alleged as the cause, that 

was desirous of retracting the suit he had 
; made to his sister, the Chevalier plainly told him, 
tint bo had himeelf observed Miss Mac-Ivor’s be- 
, haviorr to Waverley, and that he was convinced 
¥F was under the influence of a mistake in 
jadging of Waverley’s conduct, who, he had every 
reason to believe, was engaged to Miss Bradwar- 
dine. The quarrel which ensued between Edward 
and the chieftain is, I hope, still in the remem- 
branee of the reader. ‘These circumstances will 
werve to explain such points of our narrative as, 
aecording to the custom of story-tellers, we deemed 
it fit to leave unexplained, for the purpose of ex- 
citing the reader’s curiosity. 
en Janet had once finished the leading facts 
of this narrative, Waverley was easily enabled to 
apply the clew which they afforded, to other mazes 
of the labyrinth in which he had been engaged. To 
Rose Bradwardine, then, he owed the life which he 
now thought he could willingly have laid down to 
serve her. A little reflection convinced him, how- 
ever, that to live for her sake was more convenient 
and agreeable, and that, being possessed of inde- 
pee she might share it with him either in 
oreign countries or in his own. The pleasure of 
being allied to a man of the Baron’s high worth, 
and who was so much valued by his uncle Sir Eve- 
rard, was also an agreeable consideration, had any- 
thing been wanting to recommend the match. His 
absurdities, which had appeared grotesquely ludi- 
crous during his prosperity, seemed, in the sunset 
of his fortune, to be harmonized and assimilated 
with the noble features of his character, so as to 
add peculiarity without exciting ridicule. His mind 
vceupied with such projects of future happiness, 
Edward sought Little Veolan, the habitation of Mr 
Duncan Macwheeble. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


“Now is Cupid like a child of conscienco—ho makes 
tution.’’—-SHAKSPEAIE. 


Ma Duncan MacwheEes_ez, no longer Commis- 
sary or Bailie, though still enjoying the empty name 
of the latter dignity, had escaped proscription hy 
an early secession from the insurgent party, and 
by his insignificance. 

Edward found him in his office, immersed among 
papers and accounts. Before him was a large bicker 
of oatmeal-porridge, and at the side thereof, a horn- 

and a bottle of two-penny. Eagerly running 

his eye over a voluminous law-paper, he from time 
‘to time shovelled an immense spoonful of these 
netritive viands into his capacious mouth. A pot- 
bellied Duteh bottle of brandy which stood by, in- 
timated either that this honest limb of the law had 
taken his morning already, or that he meant to sea- 
son his porridge with such digestive; or perhaps 
both circumstances might reasonably be inferred. 
night-cap and morning-gown had whilome been 
f tartan, but, equally cautious and frugal, the 
guest Bailie had got them dyed black, lest their 
s#ingl ill-omened colour might remind his visitors 


. f NS at by. Tosum up the 
une, hi was daubed with snuff up to the 
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@ and his fingers withink up to the knuckles. 

e looked dubiously at Waverley as he approached 
the little rail which fence’ his desk and stoal 
from the approach of the vulgar. Nothing could 
give the Bailie more annoyance than the iden of 
his acquaintance being claimed by any of the un- 
fortunate gentlemen who were now s0 much more 
likely to need assistance than to afford profit. But 
this was the rich young Englishman—-who knew 
what might be his situation ?—he was the Baron’s 
friend too— what was to be done? 

While these reflections gave an air of absurd 
perplexity to the poor man’s visage, Waverley, re- 
flecting on the communication he was about to make 
to him, of a nature so ridiculously contrasted with 
the appearance of the individual, could not help 
bursting out a-langhing, as he checked the propen- 
sity to exclaim with Syphax— 

“ Cato’s a proper person to intrust 
A love-tale with.” 

As Mr Maewheeble had no idea of any person 
laughing heartily who was either encircled by peril 
or oppressed by poverty, the hilarity of Edward’s 
countenance greatly relieved the embarrassment of 
his own, and, giving him a tolerably hearty welcome 
to Little Veolan, he asked what he would choose for 
breakfast. His visitor had, in the first place, some- 
thing for his private ear, and begged leave to bolt 
the door. Duncan by no means liked this precau- 
tion, which savoured of danger to be apprehended; 
but he could not now draw back. 

Convinced he might trust this man, as he could 
make it his interest to be faithful, Edward commu- 
nicated his present situation and future schemes 
to Maewheeble. The wily agent listened with ap- 
prehension when he found Waverley was still in‘a 
state of proscription—was somewhat comforted by 
learning that he had a passport—rubbed his hands 
with glee when he mentioned the amount of his 
present fortune opened huge eyes when he heard 
the brilliancy of his future expectations; but when 
he expressed his intention to share them with Miss 
Rose Bradwardine, ecstasy had almost deprived 
the honest man of his senses. The Bailie started 
from his three-footed stool like the Pythoness from 
her tripod; flung his best wig out of the window, 
because the block on which it was placed stood in 
the way of his career; chucked his cap to tho ceil- 
ing, caught it as it fell; whistled Tullochgorum; 
danced a Highland fling with inimitable grace and 
agility; and then threw himself exhausted into a 
chair, exclaiming, “ Lady Wauverley !—ten thon- 
sand a-year, the least penny !—Lord preserve my 
poor understanding !”— 4 

“ Amen, with all my heart,” said Waverley ;— 
“ but now, Mr Macwheeble, let us proceed to busi- 
ness.” This word had a somewhat sedative effect, 
but the Bailie’s head, as he expressed himself, was 
still “ in the bees.” He mended his pen, however, 
marked half a dozen sheets of with an ample 
marginal fold, whipped down Dallas of St Martin’s 
Styles from a shelf, where that venerable work 
roosted with Stair’s Institutions, Dirleton’s Doubts, 
Balfour’s Practiques, and a parcel of old account- 
books—— opened the volume at the article Contract 
of Marriage, and prepared to make what he called 
a “ sma’ minute, to ent parties frae resiling.” 

With some difculty,. Waverley made him eom- 
prehend that he was going a little’ too fast. He, 
explained to him that he skruld want bis assistanse. 
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in the first place, to make his residence safe for the 
time, by wt to the officer at Tully-Veolan, that 
My Stanley, an English gentleman, nearly related 
vo Colonel Talbot, was upon a visit of business at 

Mr Macwheeble’s, and, knowing the state of the 

country, had sent his passport for Captain Foster’s 

inspection. This produced a polite answer from 

the officer, with an invitation to Mr Stanley to dine 

with him, which was declined (as may easily be 

supposed), under pretence of business. 

averley’s next request was, that Mr Macwhee- 

ble would dis h a man and horse to , the 

town at which Colonel Talbot was to address 

im, with directions to wait there until the post 
should bring a letter for Mr Stanley, and then to 
forward it to Little Veolan with all speed. Ina 
moment, the Bailie was in search of his apprentice 

or servitor, as he was called Sixty Years since); 
ock Scriever, and in not much greater space of 
time Jock was on the back of the white pony. 

“ Tak care ye guide him weel, sir, for he’s aye 
been short in the wind since—ahem—Lord be 
gude to me! (in a low voice) I was gaun to come 
out wi’—since I rode whip and spur to fetch the 
Chevalier to redd Mr Wauverley and Vich Ian 
Yohr; and an uncanny coup I gat for my pains. 
—Lord forgie your honour! I might hae broken 
my neck— but troth it was in a venture, mae ways 
nor ane; but this maks amends for a’. Lady Wau- 
verley!—ten thousand a-year!— Lord be gude 
unto me!” 

“ But you forget, Mr Macwheeble, we want the 
Baron’s consent— the lady’s 2 

“ Never fear, I’se be caution for them— I’se gie 
you my personal warrandice— ten thousand a-year ! 
it dings Balmawhapple out and out—a year's rent’s 
worth a’ Balmawhapple, fee and life-rent! Lord 
make us thankful !” 

To turn the current of his feelings, Edward in- 
quired if he had heard anything lately of the Chief- 
tain of Glennaquoich ? 

“ Not one word,” answered Macwheeble, “ but 
that he was still in Carlisle Castle, and was soon to 
be panelled for his life. I dinna wish the young gen- 
tleman ill,” he said, “ but I hope that they that hae 

ot him will keep him, and no let him back to this 

ieland border to plague us wi’ black-mail, and a’ 
manuer 0’ violent, wrongous, and masterfu’ oppres- 
sion and spoliation, both by himself and others of 
his causing, sending, and hounding out :—and he 
couldna tak care o’ the siller when he had gotten 
it neither, but flung it a’ into yon idle quean’s lap 
at Edinburgh— but light come light gane. For 
my part, I neve» wish to see a kilt in the country 
again, nor a red-coat, nor a gun, for that matter, 
wuless it were to shooga paitrick :—they’re a’ tarr’d 
wi’ ae stick. And when they have done ye wrang, 
even when ye hae gotten decreet of spuilzie, op- 
sheet and Sent piney a them, what 

are yo | ey hae na a plack to pay ye; ye 
need never extract it.” . eee 

With such discourse, and the int2rvening topics 
of business, the time passed until] dinner, Macwhee- 
ble meanwhile promising to devise sori» mode of 

g Edward at the Duchran, where Rose 








at’ ¢ resided, without risk of danger o1 sus- 
nm; which seemed no very easy task, since the 
was a very zealous friend to Government.— 
The poultry. had been laid under requisition, 
ant and Scotch collops soon reeked in 


we. | 


the Bailie’s little parlour. The landlord’s corkscrew 
was just introduced into the muzzle of a pint-bottle 
of claret (eribbed possibly from the cellars of Tully- 
Veolan), when the sight of the grey pony, i 
the window at full trot, induced the Bailie, but 
with due precaution, to place it aside for the mo- 
ment. Enter Jock Scriever with a packet for Mr 
Stanley: it is Colonel Talbot's seal; and Edward's 
fingers tremble as he undoes it. Two official 

folded, signed, and sealed in all formality, drop out. 
They were hastily picked up by the Bailie, who had 
a natural respect for everything resembling a deed, 
and, glancing slily on their titles, his eyes, or ra« 
ther spectacles, are greeted with “ Protection by 
his Royal Highness to the person of Cosmo Comyne 
Bradwardine, Esq. of that ilk, commonly called 
Baron of Bradwardine, forfeited for his accession 
to the iate rebellion.” The other proves to bea 
protection of the same tenor in favour of Edward 
Warts, Esq. Colonel Talbot’s letter was in these 
words :— 





“ My Dear Epwarp, 

“TI am just arrived here, and yet I have finished 
my business; it has cost me some trouble though, 
as you shall hear. I waited upon his Royal High- 
ness immediately on my arrival, and found him in 
no very good humour for my purpose. Three os 
four Scotch gentlemen were just leaving his levee. 
After he had expressed himself to me ers cours 
toously ; § Would you think it,’ he said, ‘ Talbot! 
here have been half a dozen of the most respectable 
gentlemen, and best friends to Government north 
of the Forth,—Major Melville of Cairnvreckan, 
Rubrick of Duchran, and others,—who have fairly 
wrung from me, by their downright importunity, 
a present protection, and the promise of a future 
pardon, for that stubborn old rebel whom they call 
Baron of Bradwardine. They allege that his high 
personal character, and the clemency which 
showed to such of our people as fell into the rebels’ 
hands, should weigh in his favour; especially as 
the loss of his estate is likely to be a severe en 
punishment. Rubrick has undertaken to keep him 
at his own house till things are settled in tle coun- 
try; but it’s a little hard to be forced in a manner 
to pardon such a mortal enemy to the House of 
Brunswick.’ This was no favourable moment for 
opening my business ;—— however, I said I was re- 
joiced to learn that his Royal Highness was in the 
course of granting such requests, as it emboldened 
me to present one of the like nature in my own 
name. He was very angry, but I persisted ;—1I 
mentioned the uniform oe of our three votes 
in the house, touched modestly on services abroad, 
though valuable only in his Royal Highness’s hav- 
ing been pleased kindly to accept them, and founded 
pretty strongly on his own expressions of friend- 
ship and good-will. He was embarrassed, but ob- 
stinate. I hinted the policy of detaching, on all fu- 
ture occasions, the heir of such a fortune as your 
uncle’s from the machinations of the disaffected. 
But I made no impression. I mentioned the obli- 
gations which I lay under to Sir Everard, and to 
you personally, and claimed, as the sole reward of 
my services, that he would be pleased to afford me 
the means of evincing my gratitude. I percsived 
that he still meditated a refusal, and, taking my 
ecmmission from my pdcket, I 


ve a leat 
reacurce), that as his Royal Highness did no& ut-- 
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iar tderatr which ne bead oat 
fies waviiomen, whose services i ‘could hardly 
than anywown, I must beg 


| | seaobeyrrarn arith al) iunnility, wm y-commission 


@athis Reyal Highnesss hands, end to retire from 
tiles mervies. was met preparetl fer this ;—he 
#0 me to dake ap my .eormmission; said seme 


| demisome things of any services, and granted my 


vest. Wea-are' thenefore once more a free man, 

i have feed ‘for -you that you will be a 
jgeedl dbey ia and xemoniber what you owe 
-ts the denity wf Government. Thus you sce my 
(prines van be us gencrous.as yours. I do not pre- 
‘tank, aodeed, that be confers.a favour with ell the 
é and compliments of your Chevaher 
wpnarent>; be bas a plain English manner, and 
the evident reluctance with which he ts your 


| ‘wenptiest, indicates the sacrifice which he makes of 


thhy-own duclination te ‘your wishes. My friend, the 
adjutant-general, has procured me a duplicate of 
the Baron’s protection (the original being in Major 
Melville’s possession), which 'I send to you, as I 
Smow thet-af you ‘can find him you will have plea- 


; wane in being the first:to communicate the joyful 
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] te erex-ep under cloud of night 







. He will of course repair to the Du- 
hewn witheut tess of time, there to ride quarantine 
Wore few weeks. .As for you, I give you leave to 
‘estortthim thither, and to stay a week there, as I 
“anileretand « certain fair lady is in that quarter. 

Aad \T have the pleasure to teil you, that whatever 
yeu van make in her good graces will be 
Tighiy serecsble to Sir Everard and Mrs Rachel, 
wie Will never bélieve your views @nd prospects 
wetted, and the three ermines passant in actual 
cudifety, surrdll * esol gece them with a Mrs Edward 
“Wevetioy. Now, certain love-affairs of my own — 
a gool many years since— interrupted some mea- 
‘aves ‘which were then p in favour of the 
“hree-ermines passant; so 1 am beund in honour 
te ziike them amenis. Therefore make good use 
4ét your ‘Gime, for, whem your week is oxpired, it 
ail ‘be ‘that you go te London to plead 
your ‘parden im the law courts. 
“ver, dear Waverley, yours most truly, 
* Puiu Tarnor.” 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 


Atappy's the wooing, 
That's nat long i Oey 


WW ecm ithe first us sensation occasioned 


| Trapturo 
i Meare tidings had somewhat subsided, 





a down ‘to salle 
towaquant the Baron with their import. t the 
eualieus Bailie justly observed, that if the Baran 
i y in public, the tenantry and 

gist become siotous in expressing their 

Joy, and gine offence to “the powers that be,” a 
eurt df ag Spe the Bailie always had 
wespest. Ee therefore proposed that Mr 
Miaverley dhowld.go to Fancet Gellatl oe Uae 
to La eolan, 
‘Tao: nes more the taxury af a 
Missa ee 
ye to Captain Fester, anil ahow fhm the Ba- 
wells geetettion, and obtain this wouxtemance for 
neietsing, bins that sight, and ho would have 


‘can doubt there are witches, 
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thimk me wortizy || horses 
bet ese to the 
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denomination, I mi ieueer 
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« ‘Gertaily, ‘Mr Macwheehble; batt will gon ant 
po down tothe glen yourself in the evening to ameet 


‘your 4” 

m thet I wad wi’ a’ my hearts and szsialile ob- 
liged to your ‘honour fur putting medm niind o’ 
bounden duty. But it will be past sunset afore 

et back frae the ee 
aie the glen has a had name—there’s something 
no that about auld Jamet Gellatley. ‘Dee 
Imird he'll no believe thane things, but ke was aye 
ower rash and venturesome-——and feared neithar 
man nor ore spell papel ote i 
am I Gir rge Mackenyie sa no divine 
mae the Dible says 
thou shalt net suffer them to live; and thatno law- 
yer in Scotland can doubt it, since it is puni 
with death by our law. So there’s baith law and 
gospel for it. An his honour winna believe the Le- 
vaticus, he might aye believe the Statute-boek; but 
he may tak his ain way o’t— it’s a’ ane to Dunean 
Macwheeble. However, I shall send to ask up auld 
Janet this e’en; it’s best no to lightlyd4hem that 
have that character—and ‘we'll want Davie to turn 
the spit, for I'll gar Eppie put down a fat goese to 
the fire for your honours to your supper.” 

When it was near sunset, Waverley hastened 0 
the hut; and he could not but allow that supersti- 
tion had chosen no improper locality, or urffit ob- 
ject, for the foundation of her fantastic terroxs. It 
resembled exactly the description of Spenser : 

TUT Mite cottage bullt of seks and reads, 
In homely wise, and wall’d with sods aronnd, 
In which a witch did dwell in loathly weeds, 
And wilful want, all careless of her meeda; 
So choosing solitary to abide 
Far from ali neighbonrs, that her devffish deetis, 
Ana hellish arts, from people she-migtt hide, 
And hurt far off, unknown, whomscever she 

He entered the cottage with these verses in his 
mem Poor old Janet, bent double swith age, 
and ‘bleared with peat-amoke, was tottering about 
the hut with a birch broom, muttering to herself 
as she endeavoured to make her hearth and floora 
little clean for the reception of her queaia. 
Waverley’s step made her start, up, and:fall 
a ay ea 50 = had her a ee on tg 
wack for her patron's safety. difficulty Wa- 
verley made her comprehend that the Baron was 
now safe from pereonal danger; antl when jeer minil 
had admitted that joyful news, it was-equally hard 
to male her believe that he was mot to enter agui 
upen possession of hisestate. “It behoved to. ba,’’ 
she said, “ he wad get it back again; naebody-enad 
be sae gripple as to tak his + after they had 
gi’en izm.a pardon: and for Inch ity I 


‘eould whiles wish mysell a witch for his aske, f 


ee ee oe ee ee 
averley then gave her some money, and : 
that her fidelity chould be sowarded. “ How:can 
i bo vewarded,air, ene weel, as jaunt to seo tay aiid 
ee ee oe ee oe 
aint’ 

Waverley now took leaveof Janetyend seon-stand 
beneath the Baron’s Batmos, data dow-whistie, be 
obserwed the veteran img out $0 zcesunecine, 
dikean old badger with das bed out-of dri bale. 
“ Ke inee come sathen.coaly, may goed 


ee ne 


ini" anid, 
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| deagending ; “ J sen if the red-coats hae beat 
| the-tntteo yet, we've wet asfe 4ill then.” 

| ““Glood news exunot‘be told too acon,” said Wa- 
an ee ee 
Beek K ceca: cs ca fas a aon Ia flank dave 
tion, then exclaimed, “ Praise be to God!—I shall 
see my bairn again.” 

é And mover, I hope, to part with her more,” said 
Wav 


“I trast in ‘God, not, unless it be to win the 


qneanus of supporting ber; for my things are but in 
® ciate sib what signifies warld’s gear?” 


bruckis 

“ And if,” asid Waverley modestly, “ there were 
@ situation in life which would put Miss Bradwar- 
dine beyond the uncertainty of fortune, and in the 
gank to which she was born, would you object to it, 
any dear Baron, because it would make one of your 
friends the happiest man in the world?” The Baron 
turned, and looked at him with great earnestness. 
“ Yes,” continued Edward, “I shall not consider 
my sentence of banishment as repealed, unless you 
} will give me permission to accompany you to the 
Duchran, and” ——. 

The Baron seemed collecting all his dignity to 
make a suitable reply to what, at another time, he 
would have treated as the propounding a treaty of 
alliance between the houses of Bradwardine and 
Waverley. But his efforts were in vain; the father 
was too mighty for the Baron; the pride of birth 
and rank were swept away: in the joyful surprise, 
# slight convulsion passed rapidly over his features 
as he gave way to the feelings of nature, threw his 
arms around Waverley’s ncck, and sobbed out,— 
“ My son! my son!—if I had been to search the 

d, I would have made my choice here.” Ed- 
ward retusned the embrace with great sympathy of 
feeling, and for a little while they both kept silence. 
At length it was broken by Edward. “ But Miss 
, Bradwardine?” 

“She had never a will but her old father’s; be- 
, you are a likely youth, of honest principles, 
and high birth; no, she never had any other will 
then mine, and in my proudest days I could not 
wished es mair elimble espousal for her than 

hew of my excellent old friend, Sir Ever- 
{ hope, young man, ye deal na rashly in 
matter? I hope ye hae secured the approbation 
gour ain friends and allies, particularly of your 
cle, who is in loco parentis? Ah! we maun tak 
do’ that.” Edward assured him that Sir Eve- 
#ard would think himself highly honoured in the 
@attering ‘reception his proposal had met with, and 
‘that it bad his qnitire approbation; in evidence of 
which, he put Colonel Talbot’s letter into the Ba- 
wen’shand. The Baron read it with great atten- 
‘iam, “Sir Everard,” he said, “always despised 
waalth in eomparison of honour and birth; and in- 
Geet. he hath no cecasion to court the Diea Pecunia. 
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enating the family inneritance—I now 
‘wish (his eyes fixed on a part of the roof which 
was visible above the trees) that I could have left 
Rone the suki huriey-house, and the riggs belang- 


toit.And yet,’ said he, resuming more cheer- 

“ite amaybe as weel as it is; for, as Baron 

wf ime, I might have thought it my duty 
e ti 


to-dnsint mpensertein sempliances g 
and :boprings, whilk now, as a landless Jaird wi’ a 
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sapere 
tonherleas daughter, no one can blame me for de- 


Mo New, Heaven be praised!” thought Edward, 


“that Sir Everard does not hear these scruples !—. ‘ 
the three ermines and rampant bear would 
eertainly have gone together by the ears.” He then, 
with alitthe ardour of & young lover, assured the 
Baron, that he sought for his happiness in 
Rese’s heart and hand, and thoug i ‘on 
happy in her father's simple approbation, as if he 
had settled an earldom upon his daughter. 

They now reached Little Veolan. The taradhare 
smoking on the table, and the Bailie brandished his 
knife and fork. A joyous greeting took place be- 
tween him and his patron. The kitchen, too, had 
its company. Auld Janet was established at the 
ingle-nook; Davie had turned the spit to his im- 
mortal honour; and even Ban and Buscar, in the 
liberality of Macwheeble’s joy, had been staffed te 
8 throat with food, and now lay snoring on the 

oor. 

The next day conducted the Baron and his young 
friend to the Duchran, where the former was ex- 
pected, in consequence of the success of the nearly 
uuanimous application of the Scottish friends of 
Government in his favour, This had been so gene- 
ral and so powerful, that it was almost th t his 
estate might have been saved, had it not passed 
into the rapacious hands of his unworthy kinsman, 
whose right, ee out of the Baron’s attainder, 
could not be affected by a pardon from the crown. 
The old gentleman, however, said, with his usual 
spirit, he was more gratified by the hold he 
sessed in the good opinion of his mea a 
he would have been in being “ rehabilitated and re- 
stored in integrum, had it been found practicable.” 

We shall not attempt to describe the meeting of 
the father and daughter,—loving each other se 
affectionately, and separated under such perilous 
circumstances. Still less shall we attempt to ana- 
lyze the deep blush of Rose, at receiving the com- ‘ 
pliments of Waverley, or stop to inquire whether 
she had any curiosity respecting the particular 
cause of his journey to Scotland at that period. 
We shall not even trouble the reader with the hum- 
drum details of a courtship Sixty Years since. It 
is enough to say, that, under so strict a martinet as 
the Baron, all things were conducted in due form. 
He took upon himself, the morning after their ar- 
rival, the task of announcing the proposal of Wa- 
verley to Rose, which she heard with a proper 
degree of maiden timidity. Fame does, however, 
say, that Waverley had, the evening before, found 
five minutes to apprize her of what was coming, 
while the rest of the eompany were looking at three 
twisted serpents, which formed a jet d’eau in the 
garden. 

My fair readers will judge for themselves; but, 
for my part, I cannot eonceive how so important am ; 
affair could be cummunicated in so short a space of 
time ;—at least, it certainly took a full hour in the 
Baron’s mode of conveying it. 

Waverley was now considered as a seceived 
mminking ‘and nodding on the part of the Indy of 

ee adda oo 
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the house, to sit next axdine at dinner, 
to be Miss Bradwardine’s at cards. ifike 
came into the room, she of the‘four Miss Ruhbricks 


who chanced to be next Rose, was sure to resollest : 
that her thimble, or heracinsovs were at the ollset : 


y 
g 





7 end of the room, in order to leave the seat near- 
cet to Miss Bradwardine vacant for his occupation. 

} And sometimes, if papa and mamma were not in 
the way to keep them on their good behaviour, 
the misses would titter a little. The old Laird of 
Duchran would also have his occasional jest, and 
the old lady her remark. Even the Baron could 
not refrain ; but here Rose escaped every embar- 
rassment but that of conjecture, for his wit was 
usually couched in a Latin quotation. The very 
footmen sometimes grinned too broadly, the maid- 
servants giggled mayhap too loud, and a provoking 
air of intelligenee seemed to pervade the whole fa- 
mily. Alice Bean, the pretty maid of the cavern, 
who, after her father’s misfortune, as she called it, 
had attended Rose as fille-de-chambre, smiled and 
sroirked with the best of them. Rose and Edward, 
however, endured all these little vexatious circum- 
stances as other fulks have done before and since, 
and probably contrived to obtain some indemnifi- 
cation, since they are not supposed, on the whole, 
to have been particularly unhappy during Waver- 
ley’s six days’ stay at the Duchran. 

It was finally arranged that Edward should go to 
Waverley-Honour to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for his marriage, thence to London to take 
the proper measures for pleading his pardon, and 
return as soon as possible to claim the hand of his 
plghted bride. He also intended in his journey 
to visit Colonel Talbot; but, above all, it was his 
most important object to learn the fate of the un- 
fortunate Chief of Glennaquovich ; to visit him at 
Carlisle, and to try whether anything could be done 
for procuring, if not a pardon, a commutation at 
least, or alleviation, of the punishment to which he 
was almost certain of being condemned;—and, in 
case of the worst, to offer the miserable Flora an 
asylum with Rose, or otherwise to assist her views 
in any mode which might scem possible. The fate 
of Fergus seemed hard to be averted. Edward 
had already striven to interest his friend, Colonel 
Yalbot, in his behalf; but had been given distinctly 
to understand, by his reply, that his credit in mat- 
ters of that nature was totally exhausted. 

The Colonei was still in Edinburgh, and pro- 

ed to wait there for some rnonths upon business 
confided to him by the Duke of Cumberland. He 
was to be joined by Lady Emily, to whom easy 
travelling and goat’s whey were recommended, and 
who was to journey northward, under the escort 
of Francis Stanley. Edward, therefore, met the 
Colonel at Edinburgh, who wished him joy in the 
kindest manner on his approaching happiness, 
and cheerfully undertook many commissions which 
our hero was necessarily obliged to delegate to his 

But on the subject of Fergus he was in- 

exorable. He satisfied Edward, indced, that his 

interference would be unavailing; but besides, Colo- 

nel Talbot owned that he could not conscientious- 

jy use any influence in favour of that unfortunate 

gentleman. “ Justice,” he said, “ which demanded 

some penalty of those who had wrapped the whole 

mation in fear and in mourning, could not perhaps 

have selected a fitter victim. He came to the field 

with the fullest light upon the nature of his attempt. 

#ie had studied and understood the subject. His 

} father’s fate could not intimidate him; the lenity 
of tee laws which had restored to him his father’s 
preparty and rights could not melt him. That he 


was brave, generous, and pussessed many good 
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qualities, only rendered him the more dan ; 
that he was Xnlightened and accom: lished’ made 
his crime the less excusable ; that he was an en- 
thusiast in a wrong cause, only made him the more 
fit to be its martyr. Above all, he had been the 
means of bringing many hundreds of men into the 
field, who, without him, would never have broken 
the peace of the country. 

“1 repeat it,” said the Colonel, “ though Heaven 
knows with a heart distressed for him as an indi- 
vidual, that this young gentleman has studied and 
fully understood the desperate game which he has 
played. He threw for life or death, a coronet or a 
coftin ; and he cannot now be permitted, with jus- 
tice to the country, to draw stakes because the dice 
have gone against him.” 

Such was the reasoning of those times, held even 
by brave and humane men towards a vanquished 
enemy. Let us devoutly hope, that, in this respect 
at least, we shall never see the scenes, or hold 
the sentiments, that were general in Britain Sixty 
Years since. 





CHAPTER LXVIII. 


To-morrow? O that’s sudden !— Spare him! spare him) 
SHAKSPHARB. 
Epwanrp, attended by his formcr servant Alick 
Polwarth, who had re-entered his service at Edin- 
burgh, reached Carlisle while the commission of 
Oyer and Terminer on his unfortunate associates 
was vet sitting. He had pushed forward in haste, 
—not, alas! with the most distant hope of saving 
Fergus, but to see him for the last time. I ought 
to have mentioned, that he had furnished funds 
for the defence of the prisoners in the most liberal 
manner, as soon as he heard that the day of trial 
was fixed. A solicitor, and the first counsel, ac- 
cordingly attended; but it was upon the same 
footing on which the first physicians are usually 
summoned to the bedside of sume dying man of 
rank ;—the doctors to take the advantage of some 
incalculable chance of an exertion of nature—the 
lawyers to avail themselves of the barely possible 
occurrence of some legal flaw. Edward pressed 
into the court, which was extremely crowded; but 
by his arriving from the north, and his extreme 
eagerness and agitation, it was supposed he was a 
relation of the prisoners, and people made way for 
him. It was the third sitting of the court, and 
there wcre two men at the bar. The verdict of 
GuiLty was already pronounced. Edward just 
glanced at the bar during the momentous pause 
which ensued. There was no mistaking the stately 
form and noble features of Fergus Mac-Ivor, a}- 
though his dress was squalid, and his countenance 
tinged with the sickly yellow hue of long and close 
imprisonment. By his side was Evan Maceoin-’ 
bich. Edward felt sick and dizzy as he gazed on 
them; but he was recalled to himself as the Clerk 
of Arraigns pronounced the solemn words: “ Fer- 
gus Mac-lvor of Glennaquoich, otherwise called 
Vich Ian Vohr, and Evan Mac-Ivor, in the Dhy 
of Tarrascleugh, otherwise called Evan Dhu, other. 
wise called Evan Maccombich, or Evan Dhu Mac- 
combich—you, and each of you, stand attainted 
of high treason. What have you to say for your. 
selves why the Court should not ‘pronounce judg: 
ment against you, that you die according telaw f 
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Fergus, as the presiding Judge was putting on 
the fatal cap of jadguieat placed his own bonnet 
upon his head, regarded him with a steadfast and 
stern look, and replied in a firm voice, “ I cannot 
let this numerous audience suppose that to such 
an appeal I have no answer to make. But what | 
have to say, you would not bear to hear, for my 
defence would be your condemnation. Proceed, 
then, in the name of God, to do what is permitted 
to you. Yesterday, and the day before, you have 
condemned loyal and honourable blood to be poured 
forth like water. Spare not mine. Were that of all 
my ancestors in my veins, I would have peril d it in 
this quarrel.” He resumed his seat, and refused 
again to rise. 

Evan Maccombich looked at him with great ear- 
nestness, and, rising up, seemed anxious to speak; 
but the confusion of the court, and the perplexity 
arising from thinking in a language different from 
that in which he was to express himself, kept him 
silent. There was a murmur of compassion among 
the spectators, from the idea that the poor fellow 
intended to plead the influence of his superior as 
an excuse for his crime. The Judge commanded 
silence, and encouraged Evan to proceed. 

“ J was only ganging to say, my lord,” said Evan, 
in what he meant to be in an insinuating manner, 
“ that if your excellent honour, and the honourable 
Court, would let Vich Jan Vohr go free just this 
once, and let him gae back to France, and no to 
trouble King George’s government again, that ony 
six o’ the very best of his clan will be willing to be 
justified in his stead ; and if you'll just let me gae 
down to Glennaquoich, 1’ll fetch them up to ye 
mysell, to head or hang, and you may begin wi’ me 
the very first man.” 

Notwithstanding the solemnity of the occasion, 
a sort of Jaungh was heard in the court at the ex- 
traordinary nature of the proposal. ‘The Judge 
shecked this indecency, and Evan, looking sternly 
around, when the murmur abated, “ If the Saxon 
gentlemen are laughing,” he said, “ because a poor 
man, such as me, thinks my life, or the life of six 
of my degree, is worth that of Vich lan Vohr, it’s 
like enough they may be very right; but if they 
laugh because they think I would not keep my word, 
and come back to redeem him, I can tell them they 
ken neither the heart of a Hielandman, nor the 
honour of a gentleman.” 

There was no further inclination to laugh among 
the audience, and a dead silence ensued. 

The Judge then pronounced upon both prisoners 
the sentence of the law of high treason, with all its 
horrible accompangments, The execution was ap- 
pointed for the ensuing day. “ For you, Fergus 
Mac-Ivor,” continued the Judge, “ I can hold out 
20 hope of mercy. You must prepare against to- 
inorrow for your last sufferings here, and your great 
audit hereafter.” 

* ] desire nothing else, my lord,” answered Fer- 
gus, in the same manly and firm tone. 

The hard eyes of Evan, which had been perpe- 
tually bent on his Chief, were moistened with a 
tear. “ For you, poor ignorant man,” continued 
the Judge, “ who, following the ideas in which you 
have been educated, have this day given us a stri- 
king example how the loyalty due to the king and 
state alone, is, from your unhappy ideas of clan- 
ae i transferred to some ambitious individual, who 

by making you the tooi of his crimes—for you, 
\ 
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I aay, I feel so much compassion, that if you will 
make up your mind to petition for grace, I will en- 
deavour to procure it for you. Otherwise”——. 

“ Grace me no » said Evan; “ since you 
are to shed Vich Ian Vohr’s blood, the only favour 
I would accept from you, is—to bid them loose my 
hands and gie me my claymore, and bide you just 
a minute sitting where you are!” : 

‘© Remove the prisoners,” said the Judge; “ his 
blood be upon his own head.” 

Almost stupified with his feelings, Edward found 
that the rush of the crowd had conveyed him ou 
into the street, ere he knew what he was doing. 
— His immediate wish was to see and speak wi 
Fergus once more. He applied at the Castle where 
his unfortunate friend was confined, but was re- 
fused admittance. “ The High Sheriff,” a non- 
commissioned officer said, “had requested of the 
governor that none should be admitted to see the 
prisoner excepting his confessor and his sister.” 

“ And where was Miss Mac-Ivor?” They gave 
him the direction. It was the house of a respect- 
able Catholic family near Carlisle. 

Repulsed from the gate of the Castle, and not 
venturing to make application to the High Sheriff 
or Judges in his own unpopular name, he had re- 
course to the solicitor who came down in F’ 8 
behalf. This gentleman told him, that it was 
thought the public mind was in danger of being 
debauched by the account of the last moments of 
these persons, as given by the friends of the Pre- 
tender; that there had been a resolution, therefore, 
to exclude all such persons as had not the plea of 
near kindred for attending upon them. Yet, he 
promised (to oblige the heir of Waverley-Honour) 
to get him an order for admittance to the prisoner 
the next morning, before his irons were knocked off 
for execution. 

“Is it of Fergus Mac-Ivor they speak thus,” 
thought Waverley, “or do I dream? of Fergus, the 
bold, the chivalrous, the free-minded,—the lofty 
chieftain of a tribe devoted to him? Is it he, that 
I have seen lead the chase and head the attack,— 
the brave, the active, the young, the noble, the love 
of ladies, and the theme of song,—is it he who is 
ironed like a malefactor—who is to be dragged on a 
hurdle to the common gallows—to die a lingeri 
and cruel death, and to be mangled by the hand of 
the most outcast of wretches? Evil indeed wag the 
speccre that boded such a fate as this to the brave 
Chief of Glennaquoich !” 

With a faltering voice he requested the solicitor 
to find means to warn Fergus of his intended visit, 
should he obtain permission to make it. He then 
turned away from him, and, returning to the inn, 
wrote a scarcely intelligible note to Flora Mac- 
Ivor, intimating his purpose to wait upon her that 
evening. The messenger brought back a letter in 
Flora’s beautiful Italian hand, which seemed scarce 
to tremble even under this load of misery. “ 
Flora Mac-Ivor,”’ the letter bore, “ could not re- 
fuse to sce the dearest friend of her dear brother, 
even in her present circumstances of unparalleled 
distress.” 

When Edward reached Miss Mac-Ivor’s present 
place of abode, he was instantly admitted. In a 
large and gloomy tapestried apartment, Flora was 
seated by a latticed window, sewing what seemed 
to be a ent of white flannel. At a little dis 


tance sat an elderly woman, apparently a foreigner, 
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nl ii, . Bhe wasveniing in a ook 
‘ eed doen; % ‘hut when entered, 
‘$24it onthe taliie antl left theorem. Tose 
My weceive him, anil stretched ant “7 poopie 
either ventured to'nttempt speech. Her fine-com- 
‘giesiton ‘was 'totelly gone i ther person considerably 
winacinted; anil ‘her ‘ince wud bands as white as the 
: statuary marble, forming = strong -contnst 
ih her-eabie dena ad jot binck hair. Yet, amid 
these marks of distress, there was nothing negli- 
-or Silvarvanged about her attire; even her hair, 
Mee seats wilont comment was disposed with 
er used] atterition to neatness. The first words 
dhe witerwtl were,“ Have you seen him?” 
* Kieg, ao,” answered Waverley; “ I have been 
aamittance.”’ 


wetweeti : 
% It aceords with the rest,” she said; “ but we 
wast submit. Shall you obtain leave, do you sup- 


* For—for—to-morrow,” said Waverley; but 
the Inst werd so faintly that it wae al- 
‘most unintelligible. 

« Ay, then or-nsver,” said Flora, “ until” —she 
lodiking “ the time when, I trust, 
we thal] all meet. But I hope you will see him 
while-earth yet bears him. He always loved you 
wt this ‘heart, though — but it ie vain to talk of the 

™ Vain Indeed!" echoed Waverley. 

4.0r even of the future, my good friend,” said 
Flora, ‘“ so far as earthly events are concerned ; 
for how often ‘have I pictured to myself the strong 
qpeeuiility of this horrid issue, and tasked myseli 
tie consider how I eould support my part; and yet 
thew tar has all my anticipation falien short of the 

imegi bitternees of this hour !” 

# Pear Flora, if your strength of mind”——— 

% Ay, there it is,” she answered, somewhat wild- 
‘ty;'™ there is, Mix Waverley, there is a busy devil 
mt my heart that whispers— but it were madness 
‘to Fisten to it—that the strength of mind on which 
‘Flom, prided herself has murdered her brother !” 

“\Goed God! how oan you give utterance to a 

20 ‘shocking ?” 
“ Ay, is it not sot—but yet it haunts me like a 
: i know it is unsu ial and vain; but 
wil be t—will intrude its horrors on my 
anind— will 'whieper that my brother, as volatile as 
amrdemt, would have divided his energies amid a 
4sundred objects. It was I who taught him to con- 
sentrate them, and to gage all on thm dreadful and 
east. Oh that I could recollect what I 
but onee said to him, ‘ Ne that striketh with 
| ee sword dail die by the sword ;’ that I had but 
mee anid, Remain at home; reserve yourself, your 
wineola, ‘your life, for-enterprises within the reach 
a man. But ‘0, Mr Waverley, I spurred his fiery 
tempor, sad thalf of his rnin at least lies with his 


he horrid idea which she had intimated, Ed- 
svard endeavoured to combat by every incoherent 


mngument that occurred to him. ile recalled to her 
the princigies on which both thought it their duty 


&o act, and in which they had been educated. 


* Donot think 1 have forgotten them,” she said, 


eager quinkness ; “I do not re- 


a with 
= atterapt, because it was wreng—O no! on 





iit T sm -somned—ibut because it was impos- 


-pouldvend etherwise than thus. 





| tilt Cask it did not slways seem ‘so desperats end 


hazardous os it wan; and it would have been ahaser ; 
by tho bold spiritef Fergus, whether you hed ap- | 


proved iter no; your served é0 give 
rand consistence to his conduct; to dignify, 
iut not to ipitate, dais resolution.” Flom had 
soon 
tent upon her needle- work. 
“ Do-you remember,” she said, ing up with 
a ghastly amile, “ you once found me ing Far- 
: hasta yours, and now I am sewing his bri- 


with suppressed emotion, “ are to give hallowed 
earth in their chapel to the bloody relics of the last 


to listen to Edward, and «was again in- | 


Vich Ian Vohr. But they will not all rest together, | 


no—his head !—I shall not have the last snisera- 
ble consolation of kissing the cold lips of my dear, 
dear Fergus !” 

The unfortunate Flora here, after ope or two 
hysterical sobs, fainted in her chair. The lady, 
who had been attending in the ante-room, now 
entered hastily, and begged Edward to leave the 
room, but not the house. 

Whan he was recalled, after the space of nearly 
half an hour, he found that, by a strong effort, Misa 
Mac-Ivor had greatly composed herself. It was 
then he ventured to urge Miss Bradwardine’s claim 
to be considered as an adopted sister, and -em- 
powered to assist her plans for the future. 

“ T have had a letter from my dear Bose,” she 
replied, “ to the same purpose. Sorrow is selfish 
and engrossing, or I would have written to ex 
that, even in my own despair, I felt a gleam o 
sure at learning her happy prospects, and at - 
ing that the good old Baron has escaped the general 
wreck. Give this to my dearest Rese ; it is her 
poor Flora’s only ornament of value, and was the 
gift of a princess.” She put into his hands a ease 
containing the chain of onds with which she 
used to decorate her hair. “ To me it is in future 
useless. The kindness of my friends has secured 
me a retreat in the convent of the Scottish Bene- 
dictine nuns in Paris. To-morrew—if indeed I 
can survive to-morrow—I set forward on my 
Eset with this venerable sister. And now, Mr 

averley, adien! May you be as happy with 
Rose as your amiable dispositions deserve !—-and 
think sometimes on the friends you have lost. Do 
not attempt to see me again; it would be mistaken 
kindness.” 

She gave him her hand, on which Edward shea 
a torrent of tears, and, with a maven b9 » with- 
drew from the apartment, and tothe town 
of Carlisle. At the inn he found a letter from his 
law friend, intimating that heywould be admitted 
to Fergus next morning as soon as the Castle gates 
were opened, and permitted to remain with him till 
the arrival of the Sheriff gave signal for the fatal 


procession. 





CHAPTER LXIX. : 
—— A derker depart 
The deathdrum is muftiod and sable the'bier. ' 
Camrnets. — 
_ Arren a sleepless night, thefirst dawn of morn- 
ing found Waverley on the ein front of the 
eld Gothic gate of Carlisle But .be paeed 


it dong in every direction, before the hour when, 
mead to the miles of the garvisan, the gates 


i 


‘ 
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were epened, and the divawbridge lowered. He 
pooduced this order to dire sergeant of the guard, 
quill was ailmit 


ted. 

The place of Fergus's-cenfimement was a gloomy 
and wonilted artes in the central By the 
<ustlo—a huge old tower, supposed to be o t 

antiquity, an satroun ted by octwoeks. seonitigty 
1 of Henry VIII.’s time, or somewhat later. The 
grating of the large otd-fashioned bars and bolts, 
withdrawn fer the of admitting Edward, 
i was answered by the clash of chains, as the un- 

Chieftain, strongly and heavily fettered, 
| ee ee prison, to fling 


“ My dear Edward,” he said, in a firm, and even 
cheerful —: this is truly kind. T heard of your 
epproachi ppiness with the highest pleasure. 
Sard how does Hose! and how is our old whimsical 
friend the Baron? Well, I trust, since I see you 
‘at freedom — And how will you settle precedence 
between the three ermines passant and the bear 
wad beot-jack 1” 

“ How, O how, my dear Fer 
wath things at such a moment!’ 

“* Why, we have entered Carlisle with eg fea 
| auspices, to be sure—on the 16th of November last, 
| ferexample, when we marched in, side by side, and 
i Soisted the white flag on these ancient towers. But 
§ dam no boy, to sit down and weep because the luck 
as gone against me. I knew the stake which I 
tisked; we played the game boldly, and the forfeit 
shall be paid manfully. And now, smece my time is 
ahert, let me come to the questions that interest 
j me mest—The Prince! has he escaped the blood- 

hounds?” 


“ He-has, and is in safety.” 
“ Praised be God for that! Tell me the particu- 
lacs of his escape.” 
Waverley communicated that remarkable history, 
o far as it had then transpired, to which Fergus 
distened with deep interest. He then asked after 
j weveral other friends; and made many minute in- 
] quiries concerning the fate of his own clansmen. 
Whey had suffered less than other tribes who had 
teen engaged in the affair; for, having im a great 
4 treasure dis and returned home after the cap- 
j tivity of their Chieftain, according to the universal 
nstom of the Highlanders, they were not in arms 
when the insurrection was finally suppressed, and 
#onsequentiy were treated with less rigour. This 
| Fergus heard with great satisfaction. 
} “ Youare rich,” he said, “ Waverley, and you 
4 are generous. When you hear of these poor Mac- 
§ kvors being distresed about their miserable pos- 
eessions‘hy some harsh overseer or agent of govern- 
mem, wemember you have worn their tartan, and 
j ave an adopted son of their race. The Baron, who 
knows eur manners, and lives near our country, 
will apprize you of the time and means to be their 


, can you talk of 


; ee ‘Will you promise this to the last Vich | y 
Wehr t” 


Hidward, 2s may well be believed, pledged his 
j werd; which he afterwards 20 acely vadaciusd: 
| Chat his memory still lives in these glens by the 
| "almad Gs Gea? calle Gre 

‘ * sontinued the Chieftain, “ I 
: proerinpearpte td bari be pe to the love and 
] Ceaitience of this primitive anil brave race :—or at 
j Seatt, 0 I have striven to do, persuade poor Even 
y te -nesept of his life ‘upon their terms, and be to 






; own fate would not draw 
forth, fell fast for that.of his fester-brother. 

« But,” said he, drying them, “ ‘that cannot 
You cannot be to per tery Vohr ; and these 
three magic words,” said he, stuiling, “‘ ave the 
any Open Seaame to their feelings and sympathien, 
and poor Eivan must attend his foster-brother jn 
death, as he has done through his whole life.” 

“ And I am sure,” said Macoombich, raising 
himself frem the floor, on which, for fear of imter- 
rupting their conversation, he hadi lain so still, that 
in the obscurity of the apartment Edward was net 
aware of his presence, —“ I am sure Evan never 
desired or deserved a better end than just to die 
with his Chieftain.” 

“And now,” said Fergus, “ while we are upon 
the subject of clanship—what think you now of the 

rediction of the Bodach Glast”—Then, before 

dward could answer, “I saw him again last night 
—he stood im the slip of moonsliine, which fell from 
that high and narrow window towards my bed. Why 
should I fear him, I thought—~to-morrow, tong ere 
this time, I shall be as immaterial ashe. ‘ Iglee 
Spirit!’ I said, ‘ art thou come to close thy walks 
on earth, and to enjoy thy triumph in the fall of 
the last descendant ef thine enemy !’ The spectre 
seemed to beckon and to smile as he faded from my 
sight. What do you think of it}—I asked the same 
question of the priest, who is a gaod and sensible 
man; he ndmitted that the chuveh allowed that such 
apparitions were — but urged me not to per- 
mit my mind to dwell upon it, as imagination plays 
us such strange tricks. What do you think of 11” 

* Much as your confessor,” aid Wavertey, will- 
ing to avoid dispute upon such a point at such a 
moment. A tap at the door now announced that 
good man, and Edward retired while he adminis- 
tered to both prisoners the last rites of religion, in 
the mode which the Church of Rome prescribes. 

In about an hour he was re-admitted; soon af- 
ter, a file of soldiers entered with a blacksmith, who 
struck the fetters from the legs of the prisoners. 

“ You see the eompliment they pay to our High- 


land strength and eourage—we have lain chained 
here like wild beasts, till our legs are cramped into 
palsy, and when they free us, they send six soldiers 
with loaded muskets to prevent our taking the castle 


by storm !” 

Edward afterwards learned that these severe pre- 
cautions had been taken in consequence of a des- 
perate attempt of the prisoners to escape, in which 
they had very nearly succeeded. 

Shortly afterwards the drums of the garrison beat 
to arms. * This is the last turn-ont,” said Fergus, 
“ that I shall hear and obey. And now, my dear, 
dear Edward, ere we part let us speak of _ 
a subject which awakes the tenderest feeling that 
et thrills wishin me.” 

“We part net here!” said Waverley. 
“© yes, we do; you must eome no farther. Not 

1 fear what i to follow for myself,” he said 
proudly: “ Nature has her torturvs as well as ast; 


, in the space of a short half hour? And this 
matter, spin it out as they will, cannot last . 
artaledindy bag i romp —wrlipenn {bog Foren 


diving friend te lookupen.— This same law of 
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Henson,” he continued, with astonishing firmness 
and composure, “ is one of the blessings, Edward, 
with which your free country has accommodated 
old Scotland : her own jurisprudence, as I have 
was much milder. But I suppose one day 
or other—when there are no longer any wild High- 
landers to benefit by its tender mercies —they will 
blot it from their records, as levelling them with a 
nation of canibals, The mummery, too, of exposing 
the senseless head—they have not the wit to grace 
mine with a paper coronet; there would be some 
satire in that, Edward. I hope they will set it on 
the Scotch gate though, that I may look, even after 
death, to the blue hills of my own country, which I 
love so dearly. The Baron would have added, 


* Moritur, et moriens dulces reminiscitur Argos.’” 


A bustle, and the sound of wheels and horses’ 
feet, was now heard in the court-yard of the Castle. 
“ As I have told you why you must not follow me, 
and these sounds admonish me that my time flies 
fast, tell me how you found poor Flora?” 

Waverley, with a voice interrupted by suffocating 
oe gave some account of the state of her 
mind. 

« Poor Flora !’? answered the Chief, “ she could 
have borne her own sentence of death, but not mine. 
You, Waverley, will soon know tle happiness of 
mutual affection in the married state—long, long 
may Rose and you enjoy it!—but you can never 
know the purity of feeling which combines two or- 

» like Flora and me, left alone as it were in 
the world, and being all in all to each other from 
our very infancy. But her strong sense of duty, and 
predominant feeling of loyalty, will give new nerve 
to her mind after the immediate and acute sensa- 
tion of this parting has passed away. She will then 
think of Fergus as of the heroes of our race, upon 
whose deeds she loved to dwell.” 

Shall she not see you, then?”’ asked Waverley. 
“ She seemed to expect it.” 

*« A necessary deceit will spare her the last dread- 
ful parting. I could not part with her without tears, 
and I cannot bear that these men should think they 
have power to extort them. She was made to be- 
lieve she would see me at a later hour, and this 
letter, which my confessor will deliver, will apprize 
her that all is over.” 

An officer now appeared, and intimated that the 
High Sheriff and his attendants waited before the 

ate of the Castle, to claim the bodies of Fergus 

ac-Ivor and Evan Maccombich. “ I come,” said 
Forgus. Accordingly, supporting Edward by the 
arm, and followed by Evan Dhu and the priest, 
he moved down the stairs of the tower, the soldiers 
bringing up the rear. The court was occupied by 
FY n of dragoons and a battalion of infantry, 
drawn up in hollow square. Within their ranks was 
the aledge, or hurdle, on which the prisoners were 
to be drawn to the place of cxecution, about a mile 
distant from Carlisle. It was painted black, and 
drawn by a white horse. At one end of the vehicle 
sat the Executioner, a horrid-looking fellow, as be- 
seemed his trade, with the broad axe in his hand; 
at the other end, next the horse, was an empty seat 
far two persons. Through the deep and dark Gothic 
enchway, that opened on the drawbridge, were seen 
em-horseback the High Sheriff and his attendants, 
whom the etiquette betwixt the civil and military 
powese did not permit to come farther. “This is 
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well cor up for a closing scene,” said Fergus, ami- 
ling disdainfully as he gazed around the ap- 
paratus of terror. Evan Dhu exclaimed with some 
eagerness, after looking at the dragoons, “ These 
are the very chields that galloped off at Gladsamuir, 
before we could kill a dozen o’ them. They look 
bold enough now, however.” The priest entreated 
him to be silent. Leer 

The sledge now approached, and Fergus, turning 
round, ecibaned Waveney kissed him on each side 
of the face, and stepped nimbly into his place. Evan 
sat down by his side. The priest was to follow in 
a carriage belonging to his patron, the Catholic gen- 
tleman at whose house Flora resided. As Fergus 
waved his hand to Edward, the ranks closed around 
the sledge, and the whole procession began to move 
forward. There was a momentary stop at the gate- 
way, while the governor of the Castle and the High 
Sheriff went through a short ceremony, the mili- 
tary officer there delivering over the persons of 
the criminals to the civil power. “ God save King 
George !” said the High Sheriff. When the formality 
concluded, Fergus stood erect in the sledge, and, 
with a firm and steady voice, replied, “ God save 
King James!” These were the last words which 
Waverley heard him speak. 

‘The procession resumed its march, and the sledge 
vanished from beneath the portal, under which it 
had stopped for an instant. The dead-march was 
then heard, and its melancholy sounds were mingled 
with those of a muffled peal, tolled from the neigh- 
bouring cathedral. The sound of the military music 
died away as the procession moved on—the sullen 
clang of the bells was soon heard to sound alone. 

The last of the soldiers had now disappeared from 
under the vaulted archway through which they had 
been filing for several minutes; the’ court-yard was 
now totally empty, but Waverlcy still stood there as 
if stupified, his eyes fixed upon the dark pass where 
he had so lately seen the last glimpse of his friend. 
At length, a female servant of the governor’s, struck 
with compassion at the stupified misery which his 
countenance expressed, asked him if he would not 
walk into her master’s house and sit down? She 
was obliged to repeat her question twice ere he com- 
prehended her, but at length it recalled him to him- 
self. Declining the courtesy by a hasty gesture, he 
pulled his hat over his eyes, and, leaving the Castle, 
walked as swiftly as he could through the empty 
streets, till he regained his inn, then rushed into an 
apartment, and bolted the door. 

In about an hour and a half, which seemed an 
age of unutterable suspense, the sound of the drums 
and fifes, performing a lively aix, and the confused 
murmur of the crowd which now filled the streets, 
so lately deserted, apprized him that all was finished, 
and that the military and populace were returning 
from the dreadful scene. 1 will not attempt tc de- 
scribe his sensations. 

In the evening the priest made him a visit, and 
informed him that he did so by directions of his 
deceased friend, to assure him that Fergus Mac- 
Ivor had died as he lived, and remembered his 
friendship to the last. He added, he had also sean 
Flora, whose state of mind seemed more composed 
since all was over. With her, and sister Theresa, 
the priest proposed next day to leave Carlisle, for 
the nearest a ee from which they could embark 
for France. Waverley forced on this good man a | 
ring of some value, and a sum of money to hem 











ployed (as he theught mht gratify Flora) in the 
auch of the Catholic ebusehs for the memory of 
hisfriend. “Fungarque inant munere,” he repeat- 
ed, as the ecclesiastic retired. “ Yet why not class 
these acta of remembrance with other honours, with 
which affection, in all sects, pursues the memory of 
the dead ‘” 

The next morning, ere day-light, he took leave 
of the town of Carlisle, promising td himself never 
again to enter its walls. He dared hardly look back 
towards the Gothic battlements of the fortified gate 
under which he passed (for the place is surrounded 
with an old wall.) “ They’re no there,” said Alick 
Polwarth, who guessed the cause of the dubious 
look which Waverley cast backward, and who, with 
the vulgar appetite for the horrible, was master of 
each detail of the butchery —“ the heads are ower 
tl Scotch yate, as theyca’ it. It’s a great pity 
of Evan Dhu, who was a very weel-meaning, good- 
natured man, to be a Hielandman; and indeed sn 
was the Laird 0’ Glennaqupich too, for that matter, 
when he wasna in anc o’ his tirrivies.” 





CHAPTER LXX. 
Dulce Domum. 


Tue impression of horror with which Wavericy 
‘left Carlisle softened by degrees into melancholy— 
a gradation which was accelerated by the painful, 
yet soothing, task of writing to Rose; and, while he 
could not suppress his own feelings of the calamity, 
he endeavoured to place it in a light which might 
ieve her without shocking her imagination. The 
picture which he drew for her benefit he gradually 
familiarized to his own mind; and his next letters 
were more cheerful, and referred to the prospects 
of peace and happiness which lay before them. Yet, 
though his first horrible sensations had sunk into 
melancholy, Edward had reached his native county 
before he could, as usual on former occasions, look 
rotfnd for enjoyment upon the face of nature. 

He then, for the first time since leaving Edin- 
burgh, began to experience that pleasure which 
almost al] feel who rcturn to a verdant, populous, 
and highly cultivated country, from scenes of waste 
desolation, or of solitary and melancholy grandeur. 
But how were those feelings enhanced when he en- 
tered on the domain so long possessed by his fore- 
fathers; recognised the old oaks of Waverley-Chase; 
thought with what delight he should introduce Rose 
to all his favourite haunts; beheld at length the 
towers of the venegable hall arise above the woods 

; Which embowered it, and finally threw himself into 
the arms of the venerable relations to whom he 
owed so much duty and affection ! 

The happiness of their meeting was not tarnished 
by a single word of reproach. On the contrary, 
whatever — Sir Everard and Mrs Rachel had 
felt during Waverley’s perilous engagement with the 
young Chevalier, it assorted too well with the prin- 

:Giples in which they had been brought up, to incur 
reprobation, or even censure. Colonel Talbot also 
had smoothed the way, with great address, for Ed- 
ward's favourable reception, by dwelling upon his 
gallant behaviour in the military character, parti- 
edlarly his bravery and generosity at Preston ; un- 

til, warmed at the idea of their nephew's engagi 
tt athgle combat, making prisoner, and saving 
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slaughter, #0 distinguished an officer as the Colo 
nel himself, the imagination of the Baronet and his 
sister ranked the exploits of Edward with those of 
Wilibert, Hildebrand, and Nigel, the vaunted he- 
roes of their line. 

The appearance of Waverley, embrowned by ex- 
ercise, and dignified by the habits of military disci- 
pline, had acquired an athletic and hardy character, 
which not only verified the Colonel’s narration, but 
surprised and delighted all the inhabitants of Wa- 
verley-Honour. They crowded to see, to hear him, 
and to sing his praises. Mr Pembroke, who secretly 
extolled his spirit and courage in embracing the 
genuine cause of the Church of England, censured 
his pupil gently, nevertheless, for being so careless 
of his manuscripts, which indeed, he said, had occa- 
sioned him some personal inconvenience, as, upon 
the Baronet’s being arrested by a king’s messenger, 
he had deemed it prudent to retire to a conceal- 
ment called “ The Priest’s Hole,” from the use it 
had been put to in former days; where, he assured 
our hero, the butler had thought it safe to venture 
with food only once in the day, so that he had been 
repeatedly compelled to dine upon victuals either 
absolutely cold, or, what was worse, only half warm, 
not to mention that sometimes his bed had not been 
arranged for two days together. Waverley’s mind 
involuntarily turned to the Patmos of the Baron of 
Bradwardine, who was well pleased with Janet’s 
fare, and a few bunches of straw stowed in a cleft 
in the front of a sand-cliff: but he made no remarks 
upon a contrast which could only mortify his worthy 
tutor. 

All was now in a bustle to prepare for the nup- 
tials of Edward, an event to which the good old 
Baronet and Mrs Rachel looked forward as if to 
the renewal of their own youth. The match, as 
Colonel Talbot had intimated, had seemed to them 
in the highest degree eligible, having every recom~- 
mendation but wealth, of which they themselves 
had more than enough. Mr Clippurse was there- 
fore summoned to Waverley-Honour, under better 
auspices than at ‘the commencement of our story. 
But Mr Clippurse came not alone; for, being now 
stricken in years, he had associated with him a 
nephew, a younger vulture (as our English Juvenal, 
why tells the tale of Swallow the attorney, might 
have called him), and they now carried on businees 
as Messrs Clippurse and Hookem. These worthy 
gentlemen had directions to make the necessary 
scttlements on the most splendid scale of liberality, 
as if Edward were to wed a peeress in her own right, 
with her paternal estate tacked to the fringe of her 
ermine. 

But before entering upon a subject of proverbial 
delay, I must remind my reader of the progress 
of a stone rolled down hill by an idle truant boy (a 
pastime at which I was myself expert in my more 
juvenile years:) it moves at first slowly, avoiding 
by inflection every obstacle of the least import- 
ance; but when it has attained its full impulse, and 
draws near the conclusion of its career, it smokes 
and thunders down, taking a rood at every spring, 
clearing hedge and ditch like a Yorkshire bunteman, 
and becoming most furiously rapid in its course 
when it is nearest to being consigned to rest for 
ever. Even such is the course of a narrative like 
that which you are perusing. sae earlier events 

» tha 


are stadiously dwelt u you, kind reader, 
may be introduced to the character rather by sar’ 


A 





| em 


ee a ae ee of direct denerip- 
tiem: tat when. the.story draws eax its close, we 
nosed eagarsarrv ust hay d 
be e ani 
leave you to suppose those things which it would be 
patience to relate at 
ea ee ae 
of Messrs Clipp 
bryos! papi Alsgaaane —— 
charge of suing ont the pardons - 
wand, Waverley and his intended fither-in-law, that 
#0. ean buf touch upon matters more atiractive. 
The matual-episties,. for example, which were ex- 
changed between, Sir Everard and the Baron upon 
this oneasion, though matchless specimens of elo- 
quence ia their way, must be consigned to merciless 
oblivion, Nor can I tell you at length, how worthy 
Aunt Rashel, not without a delicate and affection- 
ate allusion to the circumstances which had trans- 
ferred Rose’s maternal diamonds to the hands of 
Donald Bean Lean, stocked her casket with a. set of 
jewels that a duchem might have envied. 
over, the reader will have the ess to imagine 
b i were suitably 


te expound the real 
finally onfexed to say not. a word more upon the 
subject. He mdemnified himself, however, by the 
liberal allowance of capers battles, grisly exeou- 
tions, and raw-head and bloody-bone stories, with 
which he astonished the servants’-hall. 

But although these —— matters may be 
briefly told in narrative, like a newspaper report 
of a Chancery suit, yet, with all the ungency which 
Waverley could use, the real time which the law 

ings occupied, joined to the delay occasioned 

the mode of travelling at that period, rendered 

it considerably more ee pene ae ere Waver- 
having left i once more at 
ti mmamaiah of tho Lair claioa the 


hand ef his plighted bride. 

The day of hia marriage was fixed for tha sixth 
after his arrival. The Baron of Bradwardine, with 
whom bridals, christenings, and funerals, were fes- 
tivala Lahn rags solemn import, felt a little hurt, 
thet, i ing the family of the Duchran, and all 
the immediate vicinity who had title to be present on 
snah an occasion, there could not be above thirty 

s collected. “ When he was married,” he 
Phuerved, “three hundred horse of gentlemen born, 
besides servants, and some score or two of High- 

"land lainda, who never got on horseback, were pre- 
memt:on the occasion.” 
is pride found some consolation in reflect- 
- © and his Leben having in 80 
arms against Government, it might give 
of neasonabla fear and offence to the surag 
if they were to collect. together the kith, 
allies ef their houses, arrayed in offeir 
ae waa the ancient custom of Sootland on 
thane creasions-~* without dubitation,” he 
‘qgmeluded with, s: sigh, “many of those whe would 
1 have rejoiced upon these joyful espou- 
tnlty ame either gone ta a. better or are now 
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prietor of the hospitable mansion 
selermnized, and chaplain. ta the Baren of Baul 
and Frank Stanley acted as bridesman, 

joined Edward with ~~ pea frre — his 

val. Lady Emily and Colonel Talbot propesed: 
being present; but Lady Emily’s health, whes the 
day ap ed, was found inadequate to the jour- 
ney, amends, it was arranged that Edward 
Waverley and his lady, who, with the Baron, pro- 
posed an immediate journey to Waverley-Honoar, 
should, in their way, spend a few days at an estate 
which Colonel Talbot had been tempted to purchase 
in Scotland as a very great bargain, and at. which: 
he proposed to reside for some time. 





CHAPTER LXXI. " 


** This is no mine ain house, I ken by the bi ot.” 
* ad egies. Song. 


THE nuptial party travelled in great style. There 
was a coach and six after the newest pattern, which 
Sir Everard had presented to his nephew, that 
dazzled with its splendour the eyes of one half of 
Scotland; there was the family coach of Mr Ru- 
brick ;—both these were crowded with ladies, and 
there were gentlemen on horseback, with their ser- 
vants, to the number of a round score. Nevarthe- 
less, without having the fear of famine befora hia 
eyes, Bailie Macwheeble met them in the read, to 
entreat that they would pass by his house at Little 
Veolan. The Baron stared, and said his son and; 
he would certainly ride by Little Veolan, and 
their compliments to the Bailie, but could not 
of bringing with them the “ haill comitatus mup- 
tialis, or matrimonial procession.” He, added,, 
“ that, as he understood that the barony had been 
sold by its unworthy possessor, he was glad ta see 
his ald friend Duncan had regained his situstion 
under the new Domanus, or proprietor.” The Bailia 
ducked, bowed, and fidgeted, and then again én- 
sisted upon his invitation; until the Baran, though 
rather piqued at the pertinacity of his instances, 
could not nevertheless refuse to consent, withous 
making evident sensations which he was anzious 
to conceal. 

He fell into a deep study as they approached the 
top of the avenue, and was only startled from it by: 
observing that the battlements were replaced, the 
ruina cleared away, and (most. wonderful of all) thas 
the two great stone Beara, thase mutilated D 
of his idolatry, had resumed their poste aver the. 

teway. ‘ Now this new proprietor,” said he to 

idward, “ haa shown mair guato, as the Italians, 
call it, in the short. time he had this i 

than that hound Malcolm, though I bred him here 
mysell, has acquired vita adhuc durante,— Anh 
now I talk of hounds, is not yon Ban and Busnen, 
wae — scouping up the avenue with Davie Gale 


“I vote we should go to meat them, sir,’” ani 
Waverley, “ for I believe the wees ineltnge 
the: house is Colonel Talbot, who will expect to sem 
us. We hesitated te mention to you. at firnt thag 

your anslant rs 
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Howeren, he drew s byeath, teck a long snaff, 
ani ehperved, an had. brought him so far, 
he couki not pass the ls gate, and he woukl 
he. te-nee the new master of his old tenants. 


He accordingly, as did the other gentlemen 
and 3-—-he gave his arm to his dapghter, and 
as the avenue, pointed out to her 
how ily the “ Diza Peounia of the Southron 
el tutelary deity, he might call her—had re- 
moved the marks of spoliation.” 


In truth, not only had the felled trees been re- 
moved, but, their stumps being grubbed up, and 
the earth round them levelled and sown with grass, 
every mark of devastation, unless to an eye inti- 
mately acquainted with the spot, was already to- 
tally obliterated. There was a similar reformation 
in the outward man of Davie Gellatley, who met 
them, every now and then stopping to admire the 
new suit which graced his person, in the same cp- 
lours as formerly, but bedizzened fine enough to 
have served Touchstone himself. He danced up 
with his usual ungainly frolics, first to the Baron, 
and then to Rose, ing his hands over his clothes, 
crying, “ Bra’, bea? Davie,” and scarce able to 
sing a bar to an end of his thousand-and-one songs, 
for the breathless extravagance of his joy. The 
dogs also acknowledged their old master with a 
thousand gambols. ‘ Upon my conscience, Rose,” 
ejaculated the Baron, “ the gratitude o’ thae dumb 
brutes, and of that puir innocent, brings the tears 
into my auld een, while that schellum Malcolm — 
but I’m obliged to Colonel Talbot for putting my 
hounds into such good condition, and likewise for 
puir Davie. But, Rose, my dear, we must not 
permit them to be a hferent burden upon the es- 
tate. . 

As he spoke, Lady Emily, leaning upon the arm 
of her husband, met the party at the lower gate, with 
a thousand welcomes. After the ceremony of in- 

‘troduction had been gone through, much abridged 
by the ease and excellent breeding of Lady Emily, 
she apologized for having used a little art to wile 

[them back to a place which might awaken some 

| painful reflections —“ But as it was to change mas- 
ters, we were very desirous that the Baron”—— 

“ Mr Bradwardine, madam, if you please,” said 
the old gentleman. 

“ —.Mr Bradwardine, then, and Mr Waverley, 

tshould see what we have done towards restoring 
jthe mansion of your fathers to its former state.” 
; The Baron answered with a low bow. Indeed, 
fwhen he entered the court, excepting that the 
heavy stables, which had been burnt down, were 
replaced by buildings of a lighter and more pictu- 
resque appearance, all seemed as much as possible 
vestored to the state in which he had left it when 
che assumed arms some months before. The pigeon- 
| house was replenished ; the fountain played with 
Nite usual activity; and not only the Bear who pre- 
;} dominated over its basin, but all the ether Bears 
 whatseever, were replaced on their several stations, 
jand renewed or repaired with se much care, that 
bere no tokens of the violence which had so 
jAwtely dengended upon them. While these minu- 
tee had been so heedfally attended to, it is searee 
| repaired, as as gardens, 

the stebest. attention to maintain the original cha- 

acter af beth, and te remove, as far as posible, 
p~ Appearnnce of the rayage they hed. sustained. 











The Baron gazed in silens wondew; at lengts he 
addressed Colonel Talbot : : 


my 
for the restoration of the badge of our family, 2 
cannot but marvel that have nowhere esta 
blished your own crest, whilh is, I belisve, a mas 
tiff, anciently called a talbot; as the pest. hamit, 
‘ A talbot strong—a sturdy tgke. 
At lesat such a dog is the crest of the martial and |, 
renowned Earls of Shrewsbury, to: whom. your fe» 
mily are probably blood relations.” 
“J believe,” said the Colonel, smiling, “ 
are whelps of the same litter: for my » if ereste 


were to dispute precedence, I shoutd be apt to let 
them, as the proverb says, ‘ fight do t bear.’ ” 
As he made this speech, at whieh the tools 


another long pinch of snuff, they had entered’ the 
house—that is, the Baron, Rose, and Lady Emil 
with young Stanley and the Bailie, for Edward 
the rest of the party remained on the terrace, to 
examine a new green-house stocked with the finest 
plants. The Baron resumed his favourite topic: 
“‘ However it may please you to derogate from the 
honour of your burgonet, Colonel Talbot, which is | 
doubtless your humour, as I have seen in other 
gentlemen of birth and honour iz your country, 
must again repeat it as a most ancient and distim 
ished bearing, as well as that of my young frieas 
rancis Stanley, which is the @ and child.” 

“The bird and bantling they call it in Dexby- | 
shire, sir,” said Stanley. 

7 Ye’re a oe Sa sir,” said the ——s whe 

a great liking to this yo man, be- 
cause he sometimes fenced hie Ye're a daft 
callant, and [ must correct you some of these days,” 
shaking his great brewn fist at him But what 
I meant to say, Colenel Talbot, is, that yours is as 
ancient prosapia, or descent, and since you have 
lawfully and justly acquired the estate for you and f 
yours, which I have lost for me and mine, I wislt 
it may remain in your name as many centuries ae 
it has done in that of the Jate proprietox’s.” 

“ That,” answered the Colonel, “is very hand» 
some, Mr Bradwardine, indeed.” 

“And yet, sir, I cannot but marvel] that you, | 
Colonel, whom I noted to have so much of the 
amor patria, when we met in Edin AB. OVER: | 
to vilipend other countries, shoul@ have chosen to | 
establish your Lares, or household gods, prooud a 
iO ed aaa and in a manner to expatriate youn | 


“ Why really, Baron, I do not see why, to keep 
the secret of these foolish boys, Waverley and Stan- | 
ley, and of my wife, who is no wiser, ane old sol- 
dier should continue to impose upen another. You f 
must know, then, that I have so much of that same } 
prejudice in favour of my native country, that the | 
sum of money which I advanced to the seller of | 
this extensive barony has enly parehased for me a | 
box in ——ashire, called Brereweod Lodge, with | 
about two hundred and fifty acres of land, the chiek 5 
merit of which is, that it is within. very fow miles f 
of Waverley-Honeur.” 

“ And who, then, in the name ef Hearen, has | 
bought. this property ? 
“ That,” said the Colonel, & it io thin gendlamen® 

ion to explain. 

The Bailie, whem thie valerence negerded and § 
whe hadall this while shifted fresa one fost ta an | 
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other with great impaticnce, “like a hen,” as he 
afterwards said, “upon a het girdle;” and chuck- 
ding, be might have added, like the said hen in all 
the glory of laying an egg,—now pushed forward: 
Pos I pes that : a your Honour,” drawing 

is pocket a bu rs, and untying 
the red tape with a hand trembling with ae 
ness. “ Here is the disposition and assignation, by 
Malcolm Bradwardine of Inch-Grabbit, regularly 
signed and tested in terms of the statute, whereby, 
for a certain sum of sterling money presently con- 
tented and paid to him, he has disponed, alienated, 
and conveyed the whole estate and barony of Brad- 
wardine, Tully-Veolan, and others, with the forta- 
lice and smasicrsglane is 

“ For God’s sake, to the point, sir — I have all 
that by heart,” said the Colonel. 

* To Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine, Esq.” pursued 
the Bailie, “ his heirs and assignees, simply and ir- 
redeemably—to be held either a me vel deme” 

s° Pray read short, sir.” 

On the conscience of an honest man, Colonel, 
I read as short as is consistent with style— Under 
the burden and reservation always” 

“ Mr Macwheeble, this would outlast a Russian 
winter——Give me leave. In short, Mr Bradwar- 
dine, your family estate is your own once more in 
full property, and at your absolute disposal, but 
only burdened with the sum advanced to repurchase 
it, which I understand is utterly disproportioned 
to its value.” 

* An auld sang —an auld sang, if it please your 
honours,” cried the Bailie, rubbing his hands ;— 
ook at the rental book.” 

“Which sum being advanced by Mr Edward 
Waverley, chiefly from the price of his father’s 
propery which I bought from him, is secured to 

is ady your daughter, and her family by this mar- 
riage. 
it is a catholic security,” shouted the Bailie, “ to 
Rose Comyne Bradwardine, alias Wauverley, in 
liferent, and the children of the said marriage in 
fee ; and I made up a wee bit minute of an ante- 
nuptial contract, intuitu matrimoniy, so it cannot be 
subject to reduction hereafter, as a donation inter 
eirum et uxorem.” 

It is difficult to say whether the worthy Baron 
was most delighted with the restitution of his family 

roperty, or with the delicacy and generosity that 
Jot him unfettered to pursue his purpose in dis- 
posing of it after his death, and which avoided, as 
much as possible, even the ied ioe ce of laying him 
under pecuniary obligation. When his first pause of 
joy and astonishment was over, his thoughts turned 
to the unworthy heir-male, who, he pronounced, 
“ had sold his birth-right, like Esau, for a mess 
o’ pottage.” 

But wha cookit the parritch for him?’ ex- 
claimed the Bailie; “1 wad like to ken that— wha 
but your honour’s to command, Duncan Macwhee- 
ble? Hie honour, young Mr Wauverley, put it a’ 
inté my hand frae the beginning —frae the first 
calling o’ the summons, as I may say. I circum- 
vented them—JI played at bogle about the bush 
wi’ them—I cajoled them ; and if I havena gien 
Ineh-Grabbit and Jamie Howie a bonnie begunk, 
they ken themselves. Him a writer! 1 didna gae 

to them wi’ our young bra’ bridegroom, 
them haud up the market: na, na; I scared 
them wi’ our wild tenantry, and the Mac-Ivors, 
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that are but ill settled yet, till they durstna on ony 
errand whatsoever gang ower the door-stane after 
gloaming, for fear John Heatherblutter, or some 
siccan dare-the-deil, should tak a batf at them: 
then, on the cther hand, I beflumm’d them wi’ Co- 
lone] Talbot —wad they offer to keep up the price 
again’ the Duke’s friend? did they na ken wha wae 
master? had they na seen eneugh, by the sad ox 

ample of mony a puir misguided unhappy body”— 

“Who went to Derby, for example, Mr Mac 
wheeble?” said the Colonel to him, aside. 

* O whisht, Colonel, for the love 0’ God! let that 
flee stick i’? the wa’. There were mony good folk 
at Derby; and it’s ill speaking of halters,”— with 
a sly cast of his eye toward the Baron, who was in 
a deep reverie. 

Starting out of it at once, he took Macwheeble 
by the button, and Jed him into one of the deep 
window recesses, whence only fragments of their 
conversation reached the rest of the party. It cer- 
tainly related to stamp-paper and parchment; for 
no other subject, even from the mouth of his pa- 
tron, and he, once more, an efficient one, could 
have arrested so deeply the Bailie’s reverent and 
absorbed attention. 

“ T understand your honour perfectly; it can be 
dune as casy as taking out a decreet in absence.” 

* To her and him, after my demise, and to their 
heirs-male,— but preferring the second son, if God 
shall bless them with two, who is to carry the name 
and arms of Bradwardine of that Ilk, without any 
other name or armorial Bearings whatsoever.” 

“ Tut, your honour!” whispered the Bailie, “ I'll 
mak a slight jotting the morn; it will cost but a 
charter of resignation in farorem; and I'll hae it 
ready for the next term in Exchequer.” 

Their private conversation ended, the Baron was 
now summoned to do the honours of Tully-Veolan 
to new guests. These were, Major Melville of 
Cairnvreckan, and the Reverend Mr Morton, fol- 
lowed by two or three others of the Baron’s ac- 
quaintances, who had been made privy to his hav- 
ing again acquired the estate of his fathers. The 
shouts of the villagers were also heard beneath in 
the court-yard; for Saunders Saunderson, who had 
kept the secret for several days with laudable pru- 
dence, had unloosed his tongue upon beholding the 
arrival of the carriages. 

But, while Edward received Major Melville with 
politeness, and the clergyman with the most af- 
fectionate and grateful kindness, his father-in-law 
looked a little awkward, as uncertain how he should 
answer the necessary claims of hospitality to his 
guests, and forward the festiWty of his tenanta 
Lady Emily relieved him, by intimating, that, 
though she must be an indifferent representative 
of Mrs Edward Waverley in many respects, she 
hoped the Baron would approve of the entertain- 
ment she had ordered, in expectation of so many 
guests; and that they would find such other ac- 
commodations provided, as might in some de 
support the ancient hospitality of Tully-Veolan. 
it is impossible to describe the pleasure which this 
assurance gave the Baron, who, with an air of gal- 
lantry half appertaining to the stiff Scottish laird, 
and half to the officer in the French service, offered 
his arm to the fair speaker, and led the way, in 
something between a stride and a minuet step, inte 
the large dining parlour, followed by all the rest of 
the good company. 
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By dint of Saunderson’s directions and exertions, 
all here, as well as in the other apartments, had 
been disposed as much as possible according to the 
old arrangement; and where new moveables had 
been necessary, they had been selected in the same 
character with the old furniture. There was one 
addition to this fine old apartment, however, which 
drew tears into the Baron’s eyes. It was a large 
and spirited painting, representing Fergus Mac- 
Ivor and Waverley in their Highland dress; the 
scene a wild, rocky, and mountainous pass, down 
which the clan were descending in the background. 
It was taken from a spirited sketch, drawn while 
they were in Edinburgh by a young man of high 
genius, and had been painted on a full-length scale 
by an eminent London artist. Raeburn himself 
(whose Highland Chiefs do all but walk out of the 
canvass), could not have done more justice to the 
subject ; and the ardent, fiery, and impetuous cha- 
racter of the unfortunate Chief of Glennaquoich 
was finely contrasted with the contemplative, fan- 
ciful, and enthusiastic expression of his happier 
friend. Beside this painting hung the arms which 
Waverley had borne in the unfortunate civil war. 
The whole piece was beheld with admiration, and 
deeper feelings. 

Men must, however, eat, in spite both of senti- 
ment and vertu; and the Baron, while he assumed 
the lower end of the table, insisted that Lady Emily 
should do the honours of the head, that they might, 
he said, set a meet example to the young folk. Af- 
ter a pause of deliberation, employed in adjusting 
in his own brain the precedence between the Pres- 
byterian kirk and Episcopal church of Scotland, he 
requested Mr Morton, as the stranger, would crave 
a blessing, — observing, that Mr Rubrick, who was 
at home, would return thanks for the distinguished 
mercies it had been his lot to experience. The 
dinner was excellent. Saunderson attended in full 
costume, with all the former domestics, who had 
been collected, excepting one or two, that had not 
been heard of since the affair of Culloden. The 
cellars were stocked with wine which was pro- 
nounced to be superb, and it had been contrived 
that the Bear of the Fountain, in the court-yard, 
should (for that night only) play excellent brandy 
punch for the benefit of the lower orders. 

When the dinner was over, the Baron, about to 
propose a toast, cast a somewhat sorrowful look 
upon the sideboard,—which, however, exhibited 
much of his plate, that had either been secreted, 
or purchased by neighbouring gentlemen from the 
aoldiery, and by them gladly restored to the origi- 
nal owner. e 

“In the late times,” he said, “ those must be 
thankful who have saved life and land; yet, when 
{ am about to pronounce this toast, I cannot but 
regret an old heir-loom, Lady Emily—a poculum 
potaiorium, Colonel Talbot ’””—— 

: Here the Baron’s elbow was gently touched by 
his Major Domo, and, turning round, he beheld, 
in the hands of Alexander ab Alexandro, the ce- 
lebrated cup of Saint Duthac, the Blesscd Bear of 
Bradwardine! 1 question if the recovery of his 
estate afforded him more rapture. “ By my ho- 
nour,” he said, “one might almost believe in 
brownies and fairies, Lady Emily, when your lady- 
ship is in presence |” 

“ I am truly happy,” said Colonel Talbot, “ that 
hy the recovery of this piece of family antiquity, it 
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has tallen within my power to giye you sume token 
of my deep interest in all that concerns my 

friend Edward. But that you may not suspect 
Lady Emily for a sorceress, or me for a conjuror, 
which is no joke in Scotland, I must tell you that 
Frank Stanley, your friend, who has been seized 
with a tartan fever ever since he heard Edward’s 
tales of old Scottish manners, happened to describe 
to us at second hand this remarkable cup. My 
servant, Spontoon, who, like a true cid soldier, 
observes everything and says little, gave me after- 
wards to understand that he thought he had seen 
the piece of plate Mr Stanley mentioned, in the 
possession of a certain Mrs Nosebag, who, havin 
been originally the helpmate of a pawnbroker, ha 
found opportunity, during the late unpleasant scenes 
in Scotland, to trade a little in her old line, and so 
became the depositary of the more valuable part of 
the spoil of half the army. You may believe the 
cup was speedily recovered; and it will give me 
very great pleasure if you allow me to suppose 
that its value is not diminished by having been re- 
stored through my means.” 

A tear mingled with the wine which the Baron 
filled, as he proposed a cup of gratitude to Colonel 
Talbot, and “ The Prosperity of the united Houses 
of Waverley-Honour and Bradwardine !” 

It only remains for me to say, that as no wish 
was ever uttered with more affectionate sincerity, 
there are few which, allowing for the necessary 
mutability of human events, have been, upon the 
whole, more happily fulfilled. 











CHAPTER LXXII. 
A Postscript, which should have been a Preface. 


Our journey is now finished, gentle reader; and 
if your patience has accompanied me through these 
sheets, the contract is, on your part, strictly ful- 
filled. Yet, ike the driver who has received his 
full hire, 1 still linger near you, and make, with be- 
coming diffidence, a trifling additional claim upon 
your bounty and good nature. You are as free, 
however, to shut the volume of the one petitioner, 
as to close your door in the face of the other. 

This should have been a prefatory chapter, but 
for two reasons :—First, that most novel readers, 
as My Own conscience reminds me, are apt to be 
guilty of the sin of omission respecting that same 
matter of prefaces ;— Secondly, that it isa general 
custom with that class of students, to begin with 
the last chapter of a work; so that, after all, these 
remarks, being introduced last in order, have still 
the best chance to be read in their proper place. 

There is no European nation, which, within the 
course of half a century, or little more, has un- 
dergone so complete a change as this kingdom of 
Scotland. The effects of the insurrection of 1745 
—the destruction of the patriarchal power of the 
Highland chiefs,—the abolition of the heritable 
jurisdictions of the Lowland nobility and barons,—- 
the total eradication of the Jacobite party, which 
averse to intermingle with the English, or adop- 
their customs, long continued to pride themselves 
upon maintaining ancient Scottish manners an* 
customs, —commenced this innovation. The gra- 
dual influx of wealth, and extension of pcre ph 
have since united to render the prosent people 





effects of those. changes heen traced 
w Lord Sellark with great and aecu- 
But the change, though. steadily, and. ra- 


the present. 
leat twenty er twenty-five of the eighteenth 
cexttuny, will be fully sensible of the truth of this 
statement ;~—-especially if their acquaintance and 
i among these, who, in my younger 

' tne, wene facatiously called “ folks of the old lea- 
ven,” who still cherished a lingering, though hope- 
attachment to tle house of Stuart. This race 
almost entirely vanished from the land, 
ith it, doubtless, much absurd political pre- 
oo— but aleo, many living examples of singu- 
and disinterested attachment to the principles 
loyalty which they received from their fathers, 
of old Scottish faith, hospitality, worth, and 


It was accidental lot, though not born a 
lander (which may be an apology for much 
Gaelic), to reside, during my childhood and 
youth,, among persons of the above description ;— 
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{ and now, for the purpose of preserving some idea 


of the ancient manners of which I have witnessed 
‘the almost total extinction, I have embodied in 
imaginary scenes, and ascribed to fictitious cha- 


4 racters, a part of the incidents which I then re- 


= a 


ceived from those who were actorsin them. Indeed, 

‘the most romantic of this narrative are pre- 
cisely those which have a foundation in fact. The 

; of rautual protection between a Highland 
and an officer of rank in the king’s ser- 

vies, together with the spirited manner in which 

the latter asserted his right to return the favour he 

had seseived, is literally true. The accident by a 


4 mrashet-shot, and the heroic reply imputed to Flora, 


valate to w lady of rank not long deceased. And 
gentioman who was “ in hiding,” after the 
‘battle of Culloden, butcould tell a-tale cfstrange con- 


-aualments, and of wild and hair’s-breadth ‘scapes, 


# as extraordinary as any which I have ascribed to 


tay hepoes. Of this, the escape of Charles Edward 


 ‘letmeelf, as the most prominent, is the most strik- 


‘img example. The accounts of the battle of Preston 


| amnk slarmish. at Cliften, are taken from the narra~ 


igent eye-witnesses, and corrected from 
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author of Deugias. The Lowland Scottish. gentic- 
mem, and the subordinate are not given 
aa individual portraits, but are duawn foom the 
general habits of the period (ef which I have wit- 
nessed. gorse pemnants in my younger dage), amd: 
arte Bat aromas traditian, 

It has been my object te describe these persomm,, 
not by a caricatured and use of the 
national dialect, but by their habits, manners, and. 
feelings; 80 ag in seme distant degree to:emuintes 
the admirable Irish portraits drawn by Miss Edge- 
worth, so different from the “'T ” amd, “ dear 
joys,” who so long, with the most perfeet family 
resemblance to each other, occupied the-dzama and 
the novel. 

I feel ne confidence, however, in the manner in 
which I have executed my purpose. Indeed, ss 
little was I satisfied with my production, that I laid 
it aside in an unfinished state, and only found it 
again by mere accident among other waste 
in an old cabinet, the drawers of which I was rum- 
maging, in order to accommodate a friend with 
some fishing tackle, after it had been mislaid for 
several years. Two works upon similar subjects, 
by female authors, whose genius is highly credit 
able to their country, have appeared in the inter 
val; I mean Mrs Hamilten’s Glenburnie, and the 
late account of Highland Superstitions. But the 
first is confined to the rural habits of Scotland, af 
which it has given a picture with striking and im- 
pressive fidelity ; and the traditional recoxds of the 
respectable and ingenious Mrs Grant of Laggan, 
are of a nature distinct from the fictitious narrative 
which I have here attempted. 

I would willingly persuade myself, that the pre- 
ceding work will not be found altogether unimte- 
resting. To elder persons it will recall seenes and 
characters familiar to their youth ; and to the rising 
generation the tale may present some idea of the 
manners of their forefathers. 

Yet I heartily wish that the task of tracing the 
evanescent manners of his own country had em~- 
ployed the pen of the only man in Scotland whe 
could have done it justice,—of him so eminently 
distinguished in elegant literature,—and whose 
sketches of Colonel Caustic and Um ile ane 
perfectly blended with the finer traits of national 
character. I should in that case have had more 
pleasure as a reader, than I shall ever feel in. the 
pride of a successful author, should these sheets 
some bane pr that spa distinction. And as I 

ave inve ne usual arramgement, placing thesa 
remarks at the end of the work to which they refer, 
I will venture on a second viglation of form, by 
closing the whole with a Dedication ; 


: THESE VOLUMES 
BEING RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED ’ 


to 


OUR SCOTTISH ADDISON, 
HENRY MACKENZIE, 
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Nore &, puge 82,— Fae Cressper’s Rerony. 


There is a family legend to this purpose, belon to the 
knightly family of Bradshaigh, the proprictors of Haigh- 
fall, in Lancashire, where, I have been told, the event is 
recorded on a painted glass window. The German ballad 
of the “ Nohle Mo ** turns upon 8 similar topic. But 

tediy many such incidents may have taken place, 
e@heve, the distance belng great and the intercourse in- 

t, false reports concerning the of the absent 

ees, must have becn commonly circulated, and 
sguantimes perhaps rather hastily crodited at home. 


Norz B, p. 36,— Tires Livius. 


The attachment to this classic was, it is said, actually 
displayed, in the manner mentioned in the text, by an un- 
fortunate Jacobite in that unhappy period. He escaped 
rom the jail in which he was contined for a hasty trial 
and certain condemnation, and was retaken as he hovered 
around the pusce in which he had been imprisoned, for 
which he could give no better reason than the hope of re- 
eovering his favourite Titus Livius. I am sorry to add 
Chat the simplicity of such a character was found to form 
gre apelogy for his guilt as a rebel, and that he was con- 
demaed and executed. 


Nors C, p. 38, -- NicHoLas AMHURST. 


Nocholas Amhurst, a noted political writer, who con- 
ducted: for many years a paper calicd the Craftsman, un- 
derthe assumed name of Caleb d’Anvers, He was aevotecd 
to the Tory interest, and seconded, with much ability, the 
attacks of Pulteney on Sir Robert Walpole. He died in 
1742, neglected by his great patrons, and in the most mi- 
serable circumstances. 

. survived the downfall of ope power, 
and had reason to expect a reward for his labours. If we 
exeuse Bolingtroke, who had only saved the shipwreck of 
his fortunes, we shall be at a loss to justify Pulteney, who 
could with ease have given this man a considerable income. 
The utmost of his generosity te Amhurst, that I ever heard 
of, was a hogshead of claret! He dicd, it is ape oa of a 
troken heart; and was buried at the charge of his honest 

» Richard Francklin.’’— Lord Chestprjieti’s Char=-- 
Reviewed, Pp» #. 


Norsg D, p. 34,— CoLroxzgL GARDINER. 


L have now given in the text, the full name of this gallant 
ead: excolient. man, and proceed to vai, ag account of his 
=“ conversion, ae paren a Doddridge. 
emorahle event,” says the pious writer, “ha 
pened towards the middle of Yuly 1719. The major had 
epent. the evening (and, if I mistake not, it was the Sab- 
Rath) in some gay company, and had an unhappy assig- 
with a woman, whom he was to attend ex- 
actly at twelve. Thd company broke up about eleven; and 
mot judging it convenient to anticipate the time appointed, 
he went into his chamber to kill the tedious hour, perhaps 
th some amusing book, or some other way. But it very 
accidentally happened, that he took up a religious book, 
which his pie rs er aunt had, habe his know- 
Geadge,. slipped ortmantcas. was 
wemember the titl exactly SS 


afford senre diversion, 

its he took no serious notice of 

it; and fer pins galerie aad hiz 
upon {perha 

drew afler it a wade of the 

consaquences. Hae Lagi or he 

the bouk ch he 


oa 


presentation of the Lord Jesus Christ wpen the aross, sue 
romnded on all sides with ® glory; and waa impressed, as 
if a voice, cr something equivalent to a voice, had come 
to him, to this effect (for he was not confident as to the 
words)—‘ Oh, sinner! did I suffer this for thee? and are 
these thy returns?’ Struck with so amazing a phenome- 
non as this, there remained hardly any lifo in him, so that 
he sunk down in the arm-chair in which he sat, and con- 
tinued, he knew not how long, insensible.”* 

“ With regard to this vision,” saya the ingenious Dr 
Hibbert, “the appearance of our Saviour on the ordss, and 
the awful words repeated, can be considcred in no other 
light than as so many recoliccted images of the mind, 
which, probably, had their origin in the language of some 
urgent appeal to repentance, that the colonel might have 
casually read, or heard delivered. From what cause, how- 
ever, such ideas were rendcred as vivid as actual impres- 
sions, we have no information to be depended upon. This 
vision was certainly attended with one of the most im- 
portant of consequences connected with the Christian dis- 
pensation—the conversion of a sinner. And henes no 
single narrative has, perhaps, done more to confirm the 
superstitious opinion that apparitions of this awful Itind 
cannot arise without a divine fiat.” Dr Hibiert adds, in 
a note— ‘A short time before the vision, Colenel Gardiner 
had received a severe fali from his horse. Did the brain 
receive some slight degree of injury from the accident, so 
as to predispose him to this a ual illuston ®"*— Hibderé’s 
Philosophy of Apparitions, Edinburgh, 1824, p. 190. 


Nore EF, p. 39,—Scorriss Inna, 


The courtesy of an invitation to partake a traveller's 
meal, or at least that of being invited to share whatever 
liquor the guest called for, was expected by certain old 
landlords in Scotland, even in the youth of the author. In 
requital, mine Kost was always furnished with the news 
of the country, and was probably a little ef s humourist 
to boot. pir rie ea of por whole apes business and 
drudgery of the inn upon the poor gu was very 
common among the Scottish Bonitaces. There was in 
ancient times, in the city of Edinburgh, a gentleman of 

ood family, who condescended, in order to gain a livell- 
hacd. to become the nominal keeper of a aoffechouse, one 
of the first places of the kind which had been opened in tha 
Scottish metropolis. As usual, it was entirely managed 
by the careful and industrious Mrs B——; while her hus- 
band amused himself with field sports, without troubling 
his head about the matter. Once upon a time the premises 
having taken fire, the husband was met, walking up the 
Stan Street loaded with his guns and fishing rods, tA 
replied calmly to some one who inquired after hia wi 
“that the poor woman was trying to save a parcel of 
crockery, and some trumpery books ;” the laet being those 
which served her to conduct the business of the house. 
There were many elderly gentlemen in the author’s 
younger days, who still held # part of the amusement ofa 
ourney “to parley with mine host, who often resembled, 
n his quains hmmour, mine Host of the Garter in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor; or Blagwe of the George in the 
Merry Devil of Edmonton. Sometimes the landlady took 
her share of entertaining the company. In either case tha 
omitting to pay them due attention gave displeasure, and 
perh brought down a smart jest, as on the following 
occasion : — 

A jolly dame, who, not “ Sixty Years since,” kept the 
principal caravansary at Greenlaw, in Berwickshire, had 
the honour to recaive under her roof a Me habe 4 
man, with three sons of the same profess: ha 
a cure of souls: be it said in passing, none of the reveren 
party were reckoned powerful in the pulpit. After dinner 
was oven, the worthy senior, in the: pride of hie heart, 


asked Mrs Buchan woether she ever had had such re 
7 pena placed 


in her house before. 
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to sit down and take a glass of wine or the like, so Mrs 
#. anewered dryly, “ Indeed, sir, I cannot just say that 
ever I had such a pe in my house before, except once 
in the forty-five, when I had a Highland piper here, with 
tis three sons, al} Highland pipers; and deil a spring they 
sould play amang them.” 

3 


Norsz F, p. 41,— TULLy-VeoLan Hovse. 


There is no icular mansion described under the 
name of Tully-Veolan; but the peculiarities of the de- 
scription occur in various old Scottish Seats. The House 
cf Warrender upon Burntsfield Links, and that of Old Ra- 
velston, belonging. tne former to Sir George Warrender, the 
latter to Sir Alexander Keith, have both contributed several 
hints to the description in the text. The House of Dean, 
near Edinburgh, has also some points of resemblance with 
Tully-Veolan. The author, has, however, been informed, 
that the House of Grandtully resembles that of the Baren 
of Bradwardine still more than any of the above. 





Note G, p. 41, —TULLY-VEOLAN GARDEN. 


At Ravelston may be seen such a garden, which the 
taste of the proprietor, the author's friend and kinsman, 
Sir Alexander Keith, Knight Mareschal, has judiciously 
preserved. That, as well as the house, is, huwever, of 
amaller dimensions than the Baron of Bradwardine’s man- 
sion and garden are presumed to have been. 


Note H, p. 42,—Famirty Foors. 


I'am ignorant how long the ancient and established cns- 
tom of keeping fools has been disused in England. Swift 
writes an epitaph on the Ear] of Suffolk's fool,— 


* Whose name was Dickie Pearce.” 


In Scotland, the custom subsisted till late in the last cen- 
rah At Glammis Castle is preserved the dress of one 
of the jesters, very handsome, and ornamented with many 
pells. It is not above thirty years since such a character 
atood by the sideboard of a nobleman of the first rank in 
Scotland, and occasionally mixed in the conversation, till 
ne carried the joke rather too far, in making proposals to 
one of the young ladies of the family, and publishing the 
bans betwixt her and himself in the public church. 


Norsg I, p. 44, —Episcoran CLERGY oF SCOTLAND. 


After the Revolution of 1688, and on some occasions 
when the spirit of the Presbyterians had been unusually 
animated against their opponents, theEpiscopal clergymen, 
who were chiefly non-jurors, were exposed to be mobbed, 
as we should now say, or rabbled, as the phrase then went, 
to expiate their political heresies. But notwithstanding 
that the Presbyterians had the persecution in Charles II. 
end his brother’s time, to exasperate them, there was little 
Hy eeys sone beyond the kind of petty violence mentioned 
n the text. 


Nore K, p. 45,—Srirrvr-Cor. 


I may here mention, that the fashion of compotation 
Gescribed in the text, was still occasionally practised in 
Scotland in the author's youth. A company, after having 
teken leave of their host, often went to finish the evening 
gt the clachan, or village, in “ wonb of tavern.” ‘heir 
entertainer always accompanied them to take the stirrup- 
cup, which often occasioned a long and late revel. 

The Poculum Potatorium of the valiant Baron, his blessed 
Bear, has a prototype at the fine old Castle of Glammis, so 
rich in memorials of ancient times: it is a massive beaker 
of silver, double gilt, moulded into the shape of a lion, and 
holding about an English pint of wine. The form alludes 
w the family name of Strathmore, which is Lyon, and, 
v hen exhibited, the cup must necessarily be emptied to the 
Earl’s health. The author ought perhaps to be ashamed 
of recording that he has had the honour of swallowing 
the contents of the Lion; and the recollection of the feat 
served to suggest the story of “ The Bear of Bradwardine.” 
In the family of Scott of Thirlestane (not Thirlestane in 
the Forest, but the place of the same name in Roxburgh- 
shire) was long preserved a cup of the same kind, in the 
form of a jack-boot. Each guest was obliged to empty this 
at his departure. If the guest’s name was Scott, the ne- 
nessity was doubly imperative. 

When the landlord of an inn presented his guests with 
deoch an doruis, that is, the drink at the door, or the stir- 
rup-cup, the draught was not charged in the reckoning. 
Ongthis point a laarned Bailie of the town of Forfar pro- 
mounced a very sound judgment. 

A., an ale-wife in Forfar, had brewed her “ peck of malt,” 

2d set the liquor out of doors to cool; the cow of B., a 
teighbour of A., chanced to come by, and seeing the guud 
vevorage, was allured to taste it, finally to drink it up. 
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When A. came to take in her liquor, she found her tub 
empty, and from the cow's staggering and staring, 90 af 
to betray her intemperance, she easily divined the modé 
in which her “ browst” had disappeared. To take venge- 
ance on Crummie's ribs with a stick, was her first cifort. 
The roaring of the cow brought B., her master, who re 
monstrated with his angry ne pobear. and received in re- 
ply a demand for the value of the ale which Crummie had 
drunk up B. refused gh ter and was conveyed before 
C., the I Silie, or sitting Magistrate. He heard the case 
patiently; and then demanded of the plaintiff A. whether 
the cow had sat down to her potation, or taken it stand- 
ing. The plaintiff answered, she had not n the deed 
committed, but she supposed the cow drank the ale while 
standing on her fect; adding, that had she been near, she 
would have made her use them to some purpose. The 
Bailie, on this admission, solemnly adjudged the cow's 
drink to be deoch an doruts—a stirrup-cup, for which no 
charge could be made, without violating the ancient hos- 
pitality of Scotland. 


Note L, p. 52,— WITCHCRAFT. 


The story last told in the text was said to have happened 
in the south of Scotland; but—cedant arma toga —and let 
the gown have its'ducs. It was an old clergyman, who had 
wisdom and firmness enough to resist the panic which 
seized his brethren, who was the means of rescuing a poor 
insane creature from the cruel fate which would other- 
wise have overtaken her. The accounts of the trials for 
witchcraft form one of the most deplorable chapters in 
Scottish story. 


Nok M, p. 53, —CaNnTING HERALDRY. 


Although canting heraldry is generally reprobated, it 
seems nevertheless to have been adopted in the arms and 
mottos of many honourable families. Thus the motto of 
the Vernons, Ver non semper viret, is a perfect pun; and 
so is that of the Onslows, Festina lente. The Pertissem ni 
per-tissem of the Anstruthersis liable to a similar objection. 
One of that ancient race, finding that an antagonist, with 
whom he had fixed a friendly meeting, was determined to 
take the opportunity of ey sear pear him, prevented tHe 
hazard by dashing out his brains with a battle-axe. Two 
sturdy arms, brandishing such a weapon, form the usual 
crest of the family, with the above motto— Pertissem ni 
eee had died, unicss I had gone through with 
it. 


Nore N, p. 57,— Buack-MatL. 


Mac-Donald of Barrisdale, one of the very last Highland 
gentlemen who carried on the plundering system to any 
great extent, was a scholar and a well-bred gentieman. 
lle engraved on his broadswords the well-known itnes— 


“ Tim tibi erunt artcs— pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos.” 


Indeed, the levying of black-mail was, before the 1745, 
practised by several chiefs of very high rank, who, in do- 
ing so, contended that they were lending the laws the 
assistance of their arms and swords, and affording a pro- 
tection which could not be obtained from the magistracy 
in the disturbed state of the country. The author has seen 
a Memoir of Mac-Pherson of Cluny, Chief of that ancient 
clan, from which it appears that he levied protection- 
money to a very large amount, which was willingly paid 
even by some of his most powerful neighbours. A gentle 
man of this clan hearing a clergyman hold forth to his com 
gregation on the crime of theft, interrupted the preacher 
to assure him, he might Icave the enforcement of such 
doctrines to Cluny Mac-Pherson, whage broadsword would 
put a stop to theft sooner than all the sermons of all the 
ministers of the Synod. 


Nore O, p. 60,—Ros Roy. 


An adventure, very similar to what is here stated, ac 
sually befell the late Mr Abercromby of Tullibody, grand- 
father of the present Lord Abercromby, and father of the 
celebrated Sir Ralph. When this gentleman, who livef “- 
a very advanced period of life, first settled in Stirlingshire, 
his cattle were repeatedly driven off by the celebrated Rob 
Roy, or some of his gang; and at length he was obliged, 
after obtaining a proper safe-conduct, to make the cateran 
such a visit as that of Waverley to Bean Lean in the text. 
Rob received him with much courtesy, and made many 
apologies for the accident, which must have happened, he 
said, through some mistake. Mr Abercromby was regaled 
with cuollops from two of his own cattle, which were hu 
up by the heels in the cavern, and was dismissed in perfe 
safety, after having agreed to pay in future a small sum 
of black-mail, in consideration of which Reb Roy not only 

ertook to forbear his herds in future, but to replacv 
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any that anome be stosen from him by other freebooters. 
Mr Abercromby said, Rob Roy affected to consjder him as 
a friend to the Jacobite interest, and a sincere enemy to 
the Union. Neither of these circumstances were true; but 
the laird thought it quite unnecessary to undeceive his 
Highland host at the risk of bringing on @ political dispute 
in such a situation. This anecdote I received many ycars 
since (about 1792) from the mouth of the venerable gentle- 
man who was concerned in it. 


Nors P, p. 63,-- Kixnp GaLLows or Crikrr. 


- This celé¥rated gibbet was, in the memory of the last 
generation, still standing at the western end of the town 
of Crieff, in Perthshire. Why it was called the kind yal- 
lows, we are unable to inform the reader with certainty; 
but it is alleged that the Highland’ used to touch their 
bonnets as they passed a place, which had been fatal to 
many of their countrymen, with the ejaculation—“ God 
bless her ngin sell, and the Tiel tamn you!” It may therc- 
fore have been called kind, as being a sort of native or 
kindred place of doom to those who sutfered there, a3 in 
fulfilment of a natural destiny. 


Nore Q, p. 64,— CaTrERANS. 


The story of the bridegroom carried off by Caterans, on 
his bridal-day, is taken from one which was told to the 
author by the late Laird of Mac-Nab, many years since. 
To carry off persons from the Lowlands, and to put them 
to ransom, was a cominon practice with the wild High- 
landers, as It is said to be at the present day with the bun- 
ditti in the south of Italy. Upon the occasion alluded to, 
@ party of Caterans carried off the bridegroom, and se- 
ereted him in some cave near the mountain of Schihallion. 
The young man caught the small-pox before his ransom 
could be agreed on; and whether it was the fine cool air 
of the place, or tac want of medical attendance, Mac-Nab 
did not pretend to be positive; but so it was, that the pri- 
soner recovered, his ransom was paid, and he was restored 
to his friends and bride, but always considered the High- 
land robbers as having saved his life, by their treatment of 
his malady. 


Nove R, p. 66,— Rerorcnasr or Scorrisu FORFEITED 
IsTATES. 


This happened on many occasions. Indeed, it was not 
till after the total destruction of the clan influence, after 
1745, that purchasers could be found, who offered a fair 

rice for the estates forfeited in 1715, which were then 

rou.ght to sale by the creditors of the York-Buildings 
Company, who had purchased the whole or greater part 
from Government at a very small price. Even so late as 
the period first mentioned, the prejudices of the public in 
favour of the heirs of the forfeited families threw various 
impediments in the way of intending purchasers of such 
Property. 


Norg §S, p. 66,—Wientanyp Poricy. 


This sort of political game ascribed to Mac-Ivor was in 
reality played by several Highland chiefs, the celebrated 
Lord Lovat in particular, who used that kind of tinesse to 
the uttermost. The Laird of Mac—— was also captain of 
an Independent company, but valued the sweets of present 
pey too well to incur the risk of losing them in the Jaco- 

ite cause. His martial consort raised his clan, and headed 

tt in 1745. But the chief himself would have nothing to 

do with king-making, declaring himself for that monarch, 

and no other, whogavethe Lairdof Mac——“ halt-a-guinea 

the day, and half-a-guinea the morn.” 
a 


Norte T, p. 67,— HIGHLAND DiscipLine. 


t 


In explanation of the military exercise observed at the 
Castle of Glennaquoich, the author begs to remark, that the 
Highlanders were not only well practised in the use of the 
broadsword, firelock, and most of the manly sports and 
trials of strength common throughout Scotland, but also 
used a peculiar sort of drill, suited to their own dress and 
mode of warfare. There were, for instance, different 
modes of disposing the plaid, one when ona peneeul jour- 
ney, another when danger was apprehended; one way of 
enveloping themselves in it when expecting undisturbed 
repose, and another which enabled them to start up with 
sword and pisto) in hand on the slightest alarm. 

Previous to 1720, or thereabouts, the belted plaid was 
wntversally worn, in which the portion which surrounded 
the middle of the wearer, and that which was flung around 
his shoulders, were all of the same piece of tartan. In a 
desperate onset, all was thrown away, and the clan charged 
bare beneath the doublet, save for an artificial arrangement 
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The manner of hardling the pistol and dirk was alac 
part of the Highland manual exercise, which the author 
188 ines gone through by men who had learned it in theis 
youth. 


Norsg U, p. 68, — Distikxe or rue ScoTrcH TO Pork. 


Pork, or swine’s flesh, in any shape, was, till of late 
years, much abominated by the Scotch, nor is it yet a fa- 
vourite food amongst them. King Jamie carried this pre- 
judice to England, and is known to have abhorred pork 
almost as much as he did tobacco. Ben Jonson has re- 
corded this peculiarity, where the gipsy in a masque, exa- 
mining the king’s hand, says,— 

“ you should, by this line, 


Love a horse, and a hound, but no part of a swine.” 
Lhe Gipsies Metumorphosed. 


Jumes’s own proposed banquet for the Devil, was a loin 
of pork and a poll of ling, with a pipe of tobacco for diges- 
tion. 





Note V, p. 68,—A ScorrisH DINNER TABLE. 


In the number of persons of all ranks who assembicd at 
the same table, though by no means to discuss the same 
tare, the Highland chief's only retained a custom which 
had been formerly universally observed throughout Scot- 
land. ‘“ I myself,” says the traveller, Fynes Morrison, in 
the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, the scene being the 
Lowlands of Scotland, “ was at a suignes house, who had 
many servants to attend him, that brought in his meat 
with their heads covered with blue caps, the table being 
more than half furnished with great platters of porridge, 
each having a little piece of sodden meate And when the 
table was served, the servants did sit down with us; but 
the upper mess, instead of porridge, had a pullet, with some 
prunes in the broth.’’— Travels, p. 155. 

Till within this last century, the farmers, even of @ re- 
spectable condition, dined with their work-people. The 
difference betwixt those of high degree, was ascertained 
by the place of the party above or below the salt, or, some- 
times, by a line drawn with chalk on the dining-table. 
Lord Lovat, who knew well how to feed the vanity and re- 
strain the appae: of his clansmen, allowed each sturdy 
¥raser, who had the slightest pretension to be a Duinhe- 
wassel, the full honour of the sitting, but, at the same 
time, took care that his young kinsmen did not acquire ut 
his table any taste for outlandish luxuries. His Lordship 
was always ready with some honourable apology, why fo- 
reign wines and French brandy—delicacies which he con- 
ecived might sap the hardy habits of his cousins—should 
not oiyculate past an assigned point on the table. 


Nore W, p. 71,— Conan THE JESTER. 


In the Irish ballads relating to Fion (the Fingal of Mac- 
Pherson), there occurs, as in the primitive poetry of most 
nations, a cycle of heroes, each of whom has some distin. 
guishing attribute: upon these qualities, and the adven- 
tures of those possessing them, many proverbs are formed, 
which are still current in the Highlands. Among other 
characters, Conan is distinguished as in some respects a 
kind of Thersites, but brave and daring even to rashness. 
lie had made a vow that he would never take a blow withi- 
out returning it; and having, like other heroes of antiquity, 
descended to the infernal regions, he received a cuff frou) 
the Arch-fiend, who presided there, which he instantly 
returned, using the expression in the text. Sometimes the 
proverb is worded thus: — “ Claw for claw, and the devil 
take the shortest nails, as Conan saidtothed ~~ 


Nore X, p. 72,—~ WaTERFAL2. 


The description of the waterfall mentioned in this chap- 
cer is taken from that of Ledeard, at the farm so called on 
the northern side of Lochard, and near the head of the 
Lake, four or five miles from Aberfoyle. It is upon a smal} 
scale, but otherwise one of the most exquisite cascades it 
is possible to behold. The appearance of Flora with the 
harp, as described, has been justly censured as too thea- 
trical and affected for the lady-like simplicity of her cha- 
racter. But something may be allowed to her French edu. 
cation, in which point and striking effect always make a 
considerable object. 


Notg.Y, p. 77,—~ Wiestasp Hortiwe. 


The author has been sometimes accused of confounding 
fetion with reality. He therefore thinks it necessary to 
State, that the circumstance of the hunting described ir 
the text as preparatory to the insurrection of 1745, is, 8¢ 


of the shirt, which, like that of the Irish, was alwaysample, | far as he knows, entirely pen regia But is is well knows: 


and for the sporran-mollsch or goat’s-skin purse. 


; such a great hunting was hel 


in the Forest of Braewar 
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under @he amapiees of the Earl of Maz, as ory 40 
, the Rebdvecltion of 1715, and mont of the chieftains 
inthat cheil conamotinn were pre- 


- who snge 
+ sent on this occasion. 


Noss Z, p. 106,-—-Maoc-FanLawe’s LANTERN, 


The Clan of Mae-Farlane, eocupying the fastnesses of 
the western side of Lech Lomond, were great depredators 
on the Low Country; and as their’ excursions were made 
usually by night, the moon was proverbially called their 
lantern. ‘Their celebrated pibrech of Hoggtl nam Bo, 
which is the name of their gathering tune, intimates simi- 
far practices,-—tho sense being — 


We are baund to drive the Intffiocks, 
AN by hollows, hirsts, and hillocks, 
Through the sleet, and through the rain. 
When the moon is beaming low 
@n frazen lake and hills of snow, 
Bold and heartily we 0; 
And all for little gain. 


Worr 2 A, p. 107, — Tax Cast_e or Douns, 


‘This noble ruin is dear to my recollection. from associa- 
tong which have boen Jong and painfully broken. It holds 
a commanding station on the banks of the river Teith, and 
has been one of the largest castles in Scotland. Murdock, 
Duke of Albany, the founder of this stately pile, was be- 
headed an the Oastie-hill of Stirling, from which he might 
sac the towers of Dounsa, the monument of his fallen 
sh ane a 

In 1745-6, as stated in the text, a garrison on the part of 
the Chevalier was put into the castle. then less ruinous 
than at present. It was commanded by Mr Stewart of Bal- 
loch, as governor for Prince Charles; he was a man of 
property near Callander. This castle became at that itme 

actual scene of a remantic escape made by John Home, 
the author of Douglas, and some other prisoners, who, 
having baen taken at the battle of Falkirk, were confined 
there by the insurgents. The poet, who had in his own 
mind aijange stock of that romantic and enthusiastic spi- 
vit of adventura, which he has described as animating the 
youthful hero of his drama, devised and undertook the pe- 
rilous ce paler of escaping from his prison. He inspired 
bis companions with his sentiments, and when every at- 
tempt at open force was deemed hopeless, they resolved 
to twist bed-clothes into ropes, and thus to descend. 
Four persona, with Heme himself, reached the ground in 
safety. But the rope broke with the fifth, who was a tall 
fusty man. The sixth was Thomas Burrow, a brave you 
Englishman, a particular friend of Home's. Determin 
to take the risk, even in such unfavourable circumstances, 
Barrow comm)tted himself to the broken rope, slid down 
on itas far as it could assist him, and then let himself 
drop. His friends beneath succeeded in breaking his fall. 
Nevertheless, fhe dislocated his ancle, and had several of 
his ribs broken. His companions, however, were able to 
bear him off in safety. 

The Piphlsuders next morning sought for their pri- 
seners, with great activity. An old gentleman told the 
euthor, he remembered seeing the commander Stewart, 


“‘Ploody with spurring, fiery red with haste,” 


H bea furiously through the country in quest of the fugi- 
vea. 


Norge 2 B, p. 108,— To go Out. 


To go out, or fo have been out, in Scotland, was a con- 
rentional phrase similar to that of the Irish respecting a 
man having been wp, both having reference to an indivi- 
dual who had been engaged in insurrection. It was ac- 
counted ill-breeding in Scotland, about forty years since, 
to use‘the phrase rebellion or 1ebc/, which might be inter- 
_— ‘by some of the parties prescnt as a personal insult. 

was aleo esteemed more polite even for stanch Whigs to 
denominete Oharles Edward the Chevalier, than to speak 
of him ad the Pretender; and this kind of accommodating 
courtesy was usually observed in society where individuals 
of each party mixed on friendly terms. 


Nore 2 C, p. 111, Tas Eno@isa Jaconires. 


The Jacobite sentiments were general among the wes- 
tern countics, and in Wales. But although the great fa- 
snilies of the Wynnes, the Wyndhams, and others, had 
come under an actual obligation to join Prince Charles if 


land, they had done se ander the express stipu- 
that he should be assisted by an arnty of 
. without which foresaw the would 


well to his cause, therefore, and 


he desperate. Wishin 
watoting an opportunity to join him, they did not, never- 
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§ 


th think themselves bound in honour to do se, 
was only supported by a beady of wild meue 

ing an uncouth dialect, and wearing a singular dress. 
race up to Derby struck them with mere dread than sd« 
miration. But it was difficult to 
have been. had either the battle of or Palkick beam 
fought and won during the advance into England. 


Nore 2 D, p. 112,—Tm OnsvaLine’s Anat. 


i 


what the effect sight . 


1 


Divisions early showed themselves in the Chevalier’s 


Httie army, not only amongst the independent chieftains, | 






who were far too proud to brook subjection other, 
but betwixt the Scotch, and les’s govern iy 
an Irishman by birth, who, with some of his countrymen 


bred in the Irish Brigade in the service of the King of 
France, had an influence with the Adventurer, mudh ae- 
sented by the Highlanders, who were sensible that thele 
own clans made the chief or rather the only strength of his 
enterprise. There-was 2 feud, also, between Lord 
Murray, and James Murray of Broughton, the ‘2 
secretary, whose disunion greatly embarrassed the affairs 
of the Adventurer. In general, a thousand differant pxe- 
tensions divided their little army, and finally contributed 
in no small degree to its overthrow, 


Note 2K, p. 120,—-Fie.p-p1po0g In THE HionztanD ARMY. 


This circumstance, which is histarical, as well os the 
description that precedes it, will remind the reader of the 
war of La Vendée, in which the royalists, consisting chiefly 
of insurgent peasantry, attached a prodigious and ever 
superstitious interest te the possesajpn of 2 piece of brass 
ordnance, which they called Marie Jeane. 

The Highlanders of an ary period were afrald of cannen, 
with the noise and effect of which they were totally une 
acquainted. It was by means of three or four smal) 
of artillery, that the Earls of Huntly and Errol, in James 
V1.’s time, gained a great victory at Glenlivat, over a nue 
merous Highland army, commanded by the Earl of Argyle. 
At the battle of the Bridge of Dee, General Middleton ob- 
tained by his artillery a similar success, the Highlanders 
not being able to stand the discharge of Musket's- Mother, 
which was the name they bestowed on great guns. 
old ballad on the battle of the Bridge of Dee, these ver 
occur; = 


** The Highlandmen are pretty men 
For handling sword and shield, 
But yet they are but simple men 
To stand a stricken field. 


“ The Highlandmen are pretty men 
For target and claymore, 
But yet they are but naked men 
To face the cannon’s roar. 


“ For the cannons roar on a summer night 
Like thunder in the air; 
‘Was never man in Highland garb 
Would face the cannon fair.” 


Bus the Highlanders of 1745 had got far beyond the sim- 
plicity of their forefathers, and showed throughout the 
wh vle war how little they dreaded artillery, although the 
common People still attached some consequence to the pes- 
seasion of the field-piece which led to this disquisitien. 


Nore 2 F, p. 124,— ANDERSON OF WHITBURGE. 


The faithful friend who pointed out the pass by which 
the Highlanders moved from Tranent to Seaton, was Re- 
bert Anderson, junior, of Whitburgh, a gentleman of pro» 
perty in Fast Lothian. He had been interro by the 

.ord George Murray concerning the pessibility of crossin 
the uncouth and marshy piece of ground which divid 
the armies, and which he described as impracticable. 
When dismissed, be recollected that there was a cireuisous 
pe leading eastward through the marsh into the plain, 

y which the Highlanders might turn the flank of Bir Johr 
Cope’s position, without being exposed tothe bean gf or 
Having mentioned his opinion te Mr Hepkern of Keith, 
who instantly saw its inrportance, he was cage, pe by 
that gentleman to awake Lord George > 2o0n- 
municate the idea to him. Lerd George med the én- 
formation with grateful thanks, and instantly awakened 
Prince Charles, whe was my Ee the deld with a dunch 
of pease under his head. venturer seesived with 
alacrity the news that theve was apf ered of triaging 
an excellently providad twa we battle with his 
own irregular forces. His joy on the ccnnsion was not 
very consistent with the o e of comartics 
against him by Chevalier Jehastene, a discontented 
lower, whose an Possers oe eee) SS ere of Bee 
mantic as a historical character. Ewen by the account of 
the Chevalier himself, the Prince was st the head af the 
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wheve I was still by the. side of 
enemy than these whe ware lying on the. 
wounded, 


f 


ave were not mare than 


take a share of its dangers. Indeed, unless the 
od piled with the young Adventurer’s proposal 


‘the on, it does not appear that he could 


Rovs 2 G, p. 126,—Deats or Ooroner Ganpinen. 


The death of this good Christian and gallant man is thus 
eg his affectionate biographer, Dr Doddridge, from 

e evidence of eye-witnesses : — 

“ Be continued all night under arms, wrapped up in his 
cloak, and iponeraly she tered under a rick of barley, which 
happened to be in the fiel€. About three in the morning 
he called his domestic servants to him, of which there 
were four in waiting. He dismissed three of them with 
most affectionate Christian advice, and snch solemn char- 
to the performance of their duty, and the 
souls, x8 seemed plainty to intimate that he 
apprehended ft was at least very probable he was tak 

dast farewell ef them. There is Fst reason to believe 
that he spent the little remainder of the time, which could 
not be much above an hour, in those devout exercises of 
soul which had been so long habitual to him, and to which 
#0 many circumstances did then concur to call him. The 
—_ "ss atarmed, by break of day, by the noise of the 
reheis’ voaoh, and the attack was made before sunrise, 
yet when it was light enough to discern what passed. As 
soon as the enemy came within gun-shot they made a fu- 
rious fire; and it is said that the dragvons which consti- 
ted left wing, immediatoly fied. The Colonel, at the 
beginning of the onset, which in the whole lasted but a 
iow minutes, received a wound by a bullet in his left breast, 
which made him give a sudden spring in his saddle; upon 
which his servant, who led the horse, would have per- 
suaded him to retreat, but he said it was only a wound in 
the flesh, and foment on, though he presently after received 
a shot hf his right thigh. In the meantime, it was dis- 
cerned that some of the enemy fell by him, and particu- 
larly one man, who had made him a treacherous visit but 
« few days before, with great profession of zeal for the 
present establishment. 

“¢ Events of this kind ‘pass in less time than She deserip- 
tion of them can be written, or than it can be read. The 
Colonel was for’a few moments supported by his men, and 

rticularly by that worthy person Lieutenant-Colonel 

itney, who was shot through the arm here, and .a few 
months after fell nobly at the battle of Falkirk, and by 
Lieutenant West, a: man of distinguished bravery, as also 
= Mgered fifteen dragoons, who stood by him to the last. 
¢ after a faint fire, the regiment in general was seized 
witha panic; and though their Colonel and some other 
gallant officers did what they could to rally them once or 
twice, they at last took a precipitate flight. And just in 
the moment when Colonel Gardiner seemed to be making 
& pause to deliberate what duty required him to do in 
such circumstances, an accident happened, which must, I 
think, in the Judgment of every-worthy and generous man, 
be allowed a sufficient apology for exposing his life to so 
great pony nly Wisbapar! his regiment had Jeft him. He sswa 
party of the foot, Who were then bravely fighting near him, 
and whom he was ordered to support, had no officer to 
head them ; upon which he said eagerly, in the hearing of 
the person from whom I had this account, ‘ These brave 
fallows will be cut to pieces for want of a commander,’ or 
‘to that effect; which while he was speaking, he rode 
to them and cried out, ‘ Fire on, my lads, and fear no- 
. ean as the words were out of his meuth, a 
der advanced towards him with a scythe fastened 
to a long pole, with which he gave him so dreadful a 
wound on his right arm, that his sword dropped out of hts 
hand; and at ‘the same time several others coming about 
while he was thus dreadfully entangled with that 
ermte]l weapon, he was dragged off from his horse. The 
fell, another Highlander, who, if the king's 

ce at Carlisle may be credited (as I know not 






shonld riot, though the unhappy creature died deny- 

ing wes one aught, who was executed about a 
year » gave him a stroke either with a broadsword or 
8 Lothdbher-axe (for my informant could not exact! n- 
) on She'hinde of his head, which was mor- 

- AN that faithful attendant saw farther at 

Neer arab: Ghat as his hat was fall off, he took it in 
5u hand, and waved it as a signal to him to retreat, 
aided What were the lagt words he ever heard him 





@uring the hattle, of | speak, ‘ Take care of 
such repidity, that in retinod."-- Some 
the Prinea, | James 
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’ mpon Witch the servani 
Pasqges inthe Li Colons) 
ona Gerdinear,, by P. Doddridge, D. D. London trae 


I may remark on this extract, that it confirins the ace 
count given in the text of the resistance offered by 
of the English i: : ised hy a forse of 
liar and unusual description, their om could not be 
long or formidabl deserted 
the , manage the ar- 
aways enteratood Uist ans of is cohoee memos 
ways un oO oO 
inclination to de their awe ed 


Nore 2 H, p. 126,— Tas Laren or Barmawsarr.e. 


It is scarcely necessary so say that the character of this 
brutal young is entirely imaginary. A gentleman, 
however, who resembled Balmawhapple in the article at 
courage only, fell at Preston in the mamner described. .A 
Perthshire gentleman of high honour and respectability, 
one of the handful of cavalry who followed the fortunes of 
Charles Edward, pursued the fugitive dragoons almost 
alone till near Saint Clement's Wells, where the efforts af 
some of the officers had Erovailed on a few of them to 
make a momentary stand. Perceiving at this moment that 
they were pursued by only one man and a couple of ser- 
vants, they turned upen him and cut him down with thelr 


swords. I remember, when a child, sitting on his grave, 
where the 51 grew rank and green, pat ing 
it from the rest of the field. .A female of the family then 
residing at Saint Clement’s Wells uecd to tell me the tra- 


of which she had been an eye-witness, and showed 


a 
es of the unfortunate 


me in evidence one of the silver c 
gentleman’s waistcoat. 


Nor 2 I, p. 130,— Anpuzga DB Faraama. 


The name of Andrea de Ferrara is inscribed on all the 
Scottish broadswords which are accounted of peculiar ex- 
cellence. Who this artist was, what were his fortunes, and 
when he flourished, have hitherto defied the research of 
antiquaries ; only it is in qoners believed that Andrea de 
Ferrara was a Spanish or Italian artificer, brought over by 
James the IV. or V. to instruct the Scots in the manufan- 
ture of sword blades. Most barbarous nations excel in‘the 
fabrication of arms; and the Scots had attained dad ag 
ficiency in forging swords, so early as the Beli o: H 
at which period the historian Patten describes them es 
“all notably broad and thin, universally made to alice, and 
of such exceeding good temper, that as I never saw any 
so good, so I think it hard to duviee ‘better."— Accoent w 


Somerset's nips eon 
It may be observed, that the best and most genuine Amn- 
drea Ferraras have a crown marked on the blades. 


Norts 2 K, p. 131,—Edi1ss Nuinwz. 


The incident here said to have happened to Flora Mac- 
Ivor, b Miss Nairne, a with whom ‘the 
author had the pleasure of being Soquaintes: As the High- 
land army rushed into Edinburgh, Miss N or 
ladies who approved of their cause, stood wa 
kerchief from a balcony, when a bal] from a H 
musket, which was disc. at pie by accor 

head. “ Thank God,” said she, the instant give recovered, 
* thet the accident happened to me, ‘whose principles are 
known. Had it befallen a Whig, they would ‘have said it 
was done on purpose.” 


Nors 2 L, p. 146,—Prinoz Cnangres Dpwarp. 


The Author of Waverley has been charged with riting 
the young Adventurer in colours more amiable Ran his 
character deserved. But having known many individuals 
who were near his person, he has described according 
to the light in which those eye-witnesses saw his te 
and qualifications. Something must be allowed, no doubs, 
to the natural exaggerations of those who remenibered 
him as the bold adventurous Prince, in whose cauye 
pd had braved sesth ae : ot is Sele eres ‘we 
ve place entirely to t of a single malconite 
I have already noticed the imputations thrown hy ‘the 
Chevalier Johnstone on the Prince’s courage. But some 
rt at least of that gentleman's tale is purely romanifie. 
t would not, for instance, be supposed, that at the tine 
he is favouring us with the highly t 
amour with the adoratile P: 6, the alisr 
Dlg a married man, wee grandchild rhage pt or that 
whote circumsta ape f concerning 
Gordon of Af*bashioc 


didnot 


estecin the Gene hin fey ‘his adbewemta 


clergyman, is etesly apocryphal. At the sume time it 
admitted, geo iar pcan lke ethers of kis | 


i 
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as ‘he ought. Educated in high {deas of his here- 

ry right, he has been supposed to have held every ex- 

and sacrifice madein his cause as too much the duty 

ef the porson making it, to merit extravagant gratitude 

on his part. Dr King’s evidence (which his leaving the 

Jacobite interest renders somewhat doubtful) goes to 
strengthen this opinion. 

The ingenious editor of Johnstone's Memoirs has quoted 

& story said to be told by Helvetius, stating that Prince 

Charles Edward, far from voluntarily embarking on his 

Garing expedition, was literally bound hand and foot, and 

e 


seems disposed to yield credit. Now, it being | 


a fact as well known as any in his history, 

know, entirely undisputed, that the Prince _ , 

treaties and urgency positively forced Boisdale and Lochie)} 
into insurrection, when they were earnestly desirous that 
he would put off his attempt until he could obtain a suf- 
ficient force from France, it will be very difficult to recon- 
@Mie his alleged reluctance to undertake the expedition, 
with his desperately insisting on carrying the rising into 
effect, inst the advice and entreaty of his most power- 
fal and most sage partisans. Surely a man who had been 
earried bound on board the vessel which brought him to 
so desperate an enterprise, would have taken the oppor- 
aay ee by the reluctance of his partisans, to re- 
turn to France in safety. 

It is averred in Johnstone’s Memoirs, that Charles Ed. 
-ward left the field of Culloden without doing the utmost 
to dispute the victory; and, to give the evidence on both 
sides, there is in existence the more trust-worthy testi- 
mony of Lord Elcho, who states, that he himself earnestly 
exhorted the Prince to charge at the head of the left wing, 
which was entire, and retrieve the day or die with honour. 
And on his counsei being declined, Lord Elcho took leave 
of him with a bitter execration, swearing he would never 
look on his face again, and kept his word. 

On the other hand, it seems to have been che opinion on 
almost all] the other officers, that the day was irretrievabl: 
lost.—one wing of the Highlanders being entirely routed, 
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bearing of, called to have the gentleman brought to him, say 
ing, he would rather dispatch the business, whatever i¢ was, 
himself, than have the gentleman wait, which he did, by grant- 
ing everything that was asked. So much affability in a young 
prince, finshed with victory, drew encomiums even from his 
enemies. But what gave the people the highest idea of 
was the negative he gave toa thing that very nearly concern 
his interest, and Ae which the success of his enterprise per- 
pas. depended. It was proposed to send one of the prisoners 
to London, to demand of that court a cartel for the exchange 
of prisoners taken, and to Le taken, during the war, and te 
intimate that a refusal would be looked upon resolution 
- .-.« --/ Give no quarter. It was visible dWartel would 
be of great advantage to the Prince's affairs; his friends 
would be more ready to declare for him if they had nothing 
to fear but the chance of war in the field ; and if the court 
of London refused to settle a cartel, the Prince was autho 
rised to treat his prisoners in the same manner the Elector 
of Hanover was determined to treat such of the Prince’s 
friends as might fall into his hands: it was urged thata 
few examples would compel the court of London to com 
fly. Iv was to be presumed that the officers of the English 
army would make a point of it. They had never engaged 
in the service, but upon such terms as are in use among 
all civilized nations, and it could be no stain upon their 
honour to lay down their commissions if these terms were 


- not observed, and that owing to the obstinacy of their own 


Prince. Though this scheme was plausible, and represent- 
ed as very important, the Prince could never be Drought 
into it: it was below him, he said, to make empty threata, 
and he would never put such as those into execution ; he 
|would never in cold blood take away lives which he had 
{paved in heat of action at the peril of his own. These were 
not the only proofs of good nature the Prince gave about 
this time. Every day produced something new of this kind. 
These things softened the rigour of a military governmen 

which was only imputed to the necessity of his affairs, an 


the rest of the army out-numbered, out-flanked, andinacon- Vhich he endeavoured to make as gentle and easy as possible. 
flition totally hopeless. In this situation of things, the Irish Jt has been said, that the Prince sometimes exacted more 
officers who surrounded Charles's person interfered to force state and ceremonial than seemed to suit his condition , 
bim off the field. A cornet who was close to the Prince, left out, on the other hand, some strictness of etiquette was 
a strong attestation, that he had seen Sir Thomas Sheridan altogether indispensable where he must otherwise have 
seize the bridle of his horse, and turn him round. Thereis been exposed to general intrusion. He could also endure, 
some discrepancy of evidence ; but the opinion of Lord Elcho, , With a good grace, the retorts which his affectation of cere- 
@ man of fiery temper, and desperate at the ruin which he , mony sometimes exposed him to. It is said, for example, 
beheld impending, cannot fairly be taken, in prejudice of u that Grant of Glenmoriston having made a hasty march to 


lor courage which is intimated by the nature of the 
enterprise itself, by the Prince’s eagerness to fight on all 
occasions, by his determination to advance from Derby to 
London, and by the presence of mind which he manifested 
during the romantic perils of his escape. The author is far 


from claiming for this unfortunate persop the praise due to 0 


splendid talents* but he continues to be of opinion, that at 

e period of his enterprise, he had a mind capable of facing 
danger and aspiring to fame. 

That Charles Edward had the advantages of a graceful 
presence, courtesy, and an address and manner becoming his 
station, the author never heard disputed by any who ap- 

ed his person, nor does he conceive that these qualities 
are overcharged in the present attempt to sketch his portrait. 
~_. following extracts, corroborative of the general opinion 

ting the Prince’s amiable disposition, are taken from 
@ manuscript account of his romantic expedition, by James 
Maxwell of Kirkconnell, of which I possess a copy, by the 
friendship of J. Menzies, Esq. of Pitfoddells. The author, 
though fal to the Prince whom he faithfully followed, 
geems to have been a fair and candid man, and well acquaint- 
ed with the intrigues among the Adventurer’s council :— 


6 Everybody was mightily taken w-ith the Prince’s figure . 


personal behaviour. There was but one voice about 
. Those whom interest or prejudice made a runaway 
his cause, could not help igre peoa i | that they wished 
well in all other respects, and could hardly blame him 
his present undertaking. Sundry things had concurred 
raise his character to the highest pitch, besides the 
ess of the enterprise, and the conduct that had 
Eicherto appeared in the execution of it. There were seve- 
ral instances of good-nature and humanity that had made 
impression on people’s minds. I shall confine my- 

to two or three. Immediately after the battle, as the 
Prince was riding along the ground that Cope’s army had 
eccupied a few minutes before, one of the officers came up 
% vongratulate him, and said, pointing to the killed, ‘Sir, 
there are your enemies at your feet.’ The Prince, far from 
exuiting, expressed a great deal of compassion for his fa- 
ther * deluded snbjects, whom he declared he was heartily 
aorry to see in that posture. Next day, while tha Prince 
was at Pinkie-house, a citizen af Edinburgh came to make 
=e owpovrvs: tion to Secretary Murray about the tents 
Chet was ordered to furnish against a certain day. 
Marray to be out of the way, which the Prince 
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|join Charles, at the head of his clan, rushed into the Prince’s 
resence at Holyrood, with unceremonious haste, without 
[having attended to the duties of the toilet. The Prince 
received him kindly, but not without a hint that a previous 
interview with the barber might not have been wholly un- 
ecessary. ‘‘It is not beardless boys,” answered the dis- 
leased Chief, *‘ who are to do your Royal Highnesa’s turn.” 
e Chevalier took the rebuke in good part. 
On the whole, if Prince Charles had concluded his life 
soon after his miraculous escape, his character in histors 
Tnust have stood very high. As it was, his station is 
amongst those, a certain brilliant portion of whose life 
forms a remarkable contrast to ali which precedes, and all 
which follows it. 


Nore 2 M, p. 148, —SkInMisH aT CLIFTON. 


Ine followingeaccount of the shirmish at Clifton is exe 
tracted from the manuscript Memoirs of Evan Macpher- 
son of Cluny, Chief of the clan Macpherson, who had the 
merit of supporting the principal brunt of that spirited 
affair. The Memoirs appear to have been composed about 
1755, only ten years after the action had taken place. The 
were written in France, where that gallant Chief reside 
in exile, which accounts for some Gallicisms which occur 
| in the narrative. 

1. “In the Prince’s return from Derby back towards Scot. 
| land, my Lord George Murray, Lieutenant-General, cheere 
fully charg himself with the command of the rear; a 
ost, which, altho’ honourable, was attended with great 
nger, many difficulties, and no s fatigue; for the 
Prince being apprehensive that his retreat to Scotland 
might be cut off by Marischall Wade, who lay to the north- 
ward of him with an armie much supperior to what 
H. R. H. had, while the Duke of Comberland with his 
| whole cavalrie foli.wed hard in the rear, was obliged to 
hasten hie marches. It was not, therefore possibile for the 
artilirie to march so fast as the Prince’s armie, in the 
depth of winter, extremely bad weather, and the worst 
roads in England; so Lord George Murray was obliged 
otten to continue his marches long afte: it was dark al- 
most every night, while at the same time ne nad frequent 
allarms and disturbances from the Doke of Cumberland’'s 
advanc’d parties. Towards the evening of the twuntie 
ht December 1745, the Prince entered the town of Pen- 
in the Province of Comberland. But as Lord 
artilirie so fast aa he wou'd 
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| Murray could not bring up the 
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have wish'd, he was obliged to pases the night six miles 
short of that town, together with the regiment of Mac- 
Donel of Glengarrie, which that day happened to have the 
arrear guard. The Prince, in order to reéresh his armie, 
and to give my Lord George and the artilirie time to come 
up, resolved to sejour the 29th at Penrith ; so ordered his 
little army to appear in the morning under arms, in order 
to be reviewed, and to know in what manner the numbers 
stood from his haveing entered England. It did not at 
that time amount to 5000 foot in all, with about 400 caval- 
rie, composed of the noblesse who serv'd as volunteers, 
part of whom form’d a first troo of guards for the Prince, 
under the command of My Lord Elchoe, now Comte de 
‘Weems, who,’ being proscribed, is presently in France. 
Another part formed a second troup of guards under the 
omahiand’ of My Lord Balmirino, who was beheaded at 
the tower of London. A third part serv'd under My Lord 
le Comte de Kilmarnock, who was likewise beheaded at 
the Tower. A fourth part serv’d under My Lord Pitsligow, 
who is also proscribed; which cavalrie, tho’ very few in 
numbers, being all Noblesse, were very brave, and of infi- 
nite advantage to the foot, not only in the day of battle, 
but in serving as advanced guards on the several marches, 
and in troling dureing the night on the different roads 
which led towards the towns where the army happened to 
warter : 
‘ “ While this small army was out in a body an the 29th 
December, upon a rising ground to the northward of Pen- 
rith, passing review, Mons. de Cluny, with his tribe, was 
ordered to the Bridge of Clifton, about a mile to south- 
ward of Penrith, after having pass‘d in revicw before Mons. 
Patullo, who was charged with the inspection of the 
troops, and was likeways Quarter Master General of the 
army, and is now in France. They remained under arms 
at the Bridge, waiting the arrival of My Lord George 
Murray with the artilirie, whom Mons. de Cluny had or- 
ders to cover in passing the bridge. They arrived about 
sunsett closely pursued by the Duke of Comberland with 
the whole body of his cavalrie, reckoned upwards of 3000 
strong, about a thousand of whom, as near as might be 
computed, dismounted, in order to cut off the passage of 
the artilirie towards the bridge, while the Duke and the 
others remained on horseback in order to attack the rear. 
My Lord George Murray advanced, and although he found 
Mons. de Cluny and his tribe in good spirits under arms, 
yet the circumstance appear'd extremely delicate. The 
numbers were vastl anequal and the attack seern’d very 
dangerous; so my Lord George declin’d giving orders to 
such time as he ask’d Mons. de Cluny’s oppinion. ‘I will 
attack them with all my heart,’ says Mons. de Cluny, ‘ if 
you order me.’ ‘I do order it then,’ answered my Lord 
George, and immediately went on himself along with Mons. 
de Cluny, and fought sword in hand on foot, at the head 
of the single tribe of Macphersons. They in a moment 
made their way through a strong hedge of thorns, under 
the cover whereof the cavalrie had taken their station, in 
the ‘struggle of passing which hedge My Lord George 
Murray, being dressed en montagnurd, as all the army 
were, lost his bonct and wig; so continued fo fight barc- 
headed during the action. ‘hey at first made a brisk dis- 
cherge of their fire arms on the enemy, then attacked them 
with their sabres, and made a great slaughter a consi- 
derable time, which obliged Comberland and his cavalrie 
to fly with precipitation and in great confusion; in so 
much, that ifthe Prince had been provided in a sufficient 
number of cavalrie to have taken advantage of the disor- 
der, itis beyond question that the Duke of Comberland 
and the bulk of his cavalrie had been taken prisoners. By 
this tirne it was so dark that it was not possible to view or 





number the slain, who filled all the ditches which happeneu 
to be on the ground where they stood. But it was com- 
puted that, besides those who went off wounded, upwards 
of a hundred at least were left on the spot, among wnom 
was Colonel Honeywood, who commanded the dismounted 
cavairie, whose sabre of considerable value Mons. de Cluny 
brought off, and still preserves; and his tribe lykeways 
brought off many arms ;—the Colonel was afterwards taken 
up, and, his wounds heing dress'd, with great difficultie 
recovered. Mons. de Cluny lost ony in the action'‘twelve 
men, of whom some haveing been only wounded, fell after- 
wards into the hands of the enemy, and were sont as slaves 
to America, whence several of them returned, and one of 
them is now in France, a sergeant in the Regiment of 
Royal Scots. How soon the accounts of the enemie's a 
proach had reached the Prince, H. R. H. had immediat 
ordered Mi-Lord le Comte de Nairne, Brigadier, who, be- 
ing proscribed, is now in France, with the three batalions 
of the Duke of Athol, the batalion of the Duke of Perth, 
and some other troups under his command, in order to 
support Cluny, and to bring off the artilirie. But the 
action was intircly over before the Comte de Nairne, with 
his command, cou’d reach nigh to the place. They there- 
fore return’d all to Penrith, and the artilirie marched up 
in good order. Nor did the Duke of Comberland ever 
afterwards dare to come within a day’s march of the 
Prince and his army dureing the course of all that re- 
treat which was conducted with great prudence and safety, 
when in some manner surrounded by enemies." 


Nork 2 N, p. 153,— OatTnH UPON THE Ding. 


As t.te heathen deities contracted an indelible obligation 
if they swore by Styx, the Scottish Highlanders had usu- 
ally some peculiar solemnity attached to an oath, which 
they intended should be binding on them. Very frequently 
it consisted in laying their hand, as they swore, on their 
own drawn dirk ; which dagger, Decoming a party to the 
transaction, was invoked to punish any breach of faith. 
But by whatever ritual the oath was sanctioned, the party 
was extremely desirous to mecp secret what the especial 
oath was, which he considered as irrevocable. This wav 
a matter of great convenience, as he felt no scruple in 
breaking his asseveration, when made in any other forin 
than that which he accounted as peculiarly solemn; and 
therefore readily granted any ee which bound 
him no longer than he inclined. hereas, if the oath 
which he accounted inviolable was once publicly known, 
no party with whom he might have occasion to contract 
would have rested satisfied with any other. Louis XI. of 
France practised the same sophistry, for he also had a 
peu species of oath, the only one which he was ever 

nown to respect, and which, therefore, he was very un-~- 
willing to pledge. The only engagement which that wily 
tyrant accounted binding upon him, was an oath by the 
Holy Cross of Saint Lo d’Angers, which contained a por- 
tion of the True Cross. If he prevaricated after taking 
this oath, Louis belicved he should die within the year. 
Two Constable Saint Paul, being invited to a personal con- 
ference with Louis, refused to meet the king unless he 
would ausee to ensure him safe conduct under sanction of 
this cath. But, says Comines, the king replied, he would 
never again pledge that engagement to mortal man, though 
he was willing to take any other oath which could be 
vised. The treaty broke off, therefore e“‘ter much chaffer- 
ing concerning the nature of te vow which Louis was te 
take.—Such is the differe::se wetween the dictates of su 
perstition and those of conscience. 


END OF THE NOTES TO WAVERLEY. 
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Guy fManwering; 


OR, 


THE ASTROLOGER. 


Tis sald that words and signs have power 
©’er sprites in planetary hour; 

But scarce J praise their venturous part, 
Who tamper with such dangerous art. 


INTRODUCTION—(1829.) 


Tux Novel or Romance of Wavertey made its 
way to the public slowly, of course, at first, but 
afterwards with such accumulating popularity as 
to encourage the author to a second attempt. He 
looked about for a name and a subject; and the 
manner in which the novels were composed cannot 
be better illustrated than by reciting the simple 
narrative on which Guy Mannering was originally 
founded ; but to which, in the progress of the work, 
the production ceased to bear any, even the most 
distant resemblance. ‘The tale was originally told 
me by an old servant of my father’s, an excellent 
old Highlander, without a fault, unless a prefer- 
ence to mountain-dew over less potent liquors be 
accounted one. He believed as firmly in the story, 
a8 in any part of his creed. 
A grave and elderly person, according tv old 
John MacKinlay’s account, while travelling in the 
| wilder parts of Galloway, was benighted. With 
' difficulty he found his way to a country-seat, where, 
with the hospitality of the time and country, he 
"was readily admitted. The owner of the house, a 
gentleman of good fortune, was much struck by 
the reverend appearance of his guest, and apolo- 
| gized to him for a certain degree of confusion which 
; must unavoidably attend his reception, and could 
“not escape hiseye. The mdy of the house was, he 
said, confined to her apartment ana on the point 
of making her husband a father for the first time, 
though they had been ten years married. At such 
an emergency, the Laird said, he feared his guest 
might meet with some apparent neglect. 
“ Not 80, sir,” said the stranger; “ my wants 
are few, and sasily supplied, and I trust the pre- 
sont circumstances may even afford an opportunity 


Lay of the Last Minstret. 


of showing my gratitude for your hospitality. Let 
me only request that I may be informed of the 
exact minute of the birth; and I hope to be able 
to put you in possession of some particulars, which 
may influence, in an important manuer, the future 
prospects of the child now about to come into this 
busy and changeful world. I will not conceal from 
you that I am skilful in understanding and inter- 
preting the movements of those planctary bodies 
which exert their influences on the destiny of mor- 
tals. It is a science which I do not practise, like 
others who call themselves astrologers, for hire or 
reward; for I have a competent estate, and only 
use the knowledge I possess for the benefit of those 
in whom 1 feel an interest.” The Laird bowed in 
respect and gratitude, and the stranger was ac- 
commodated with an apartment which commanded 
an ample view of the astral regions. 

The guest spent a part of the night in ascertain- 
ing the position of the heavenly bodies, and calcu- 
lating their probable influence ; until at length the 
result of his observations induced him to send for 
the father, and conjure him, in the most solemn 
manner, to cause the assistants to retard the birth, 
if practicable, were it but for five minutes. The 
answer declared this to be impossible; and almost 
in the instant that the message was returned, the 
father and his guest were made acquainted with 
the birth of a boy. 

The Astrologer on the morrow met the party who 
gathered around the breakfast table, with looks so 
grave and ominous, as to alarm the fears of the 
father, who had hitherto exulted in the prospects 
held out by the birth of an heir to his ancient pro- 
perty, failing which event it must have passed toa 
distant branch of the family. He hastened to draw 
the stranger into a private room. 





186 
“I fear from your looks,” saia tne father, “ that 
you have bad tidings to tell me of my young stran- 
ger: perhaps God will resume the blessing he has 
bestowed ere he attains the age of manhood? or 
perhaps he is destined to be unworthy of the affec- 
tion which we are naturally disposed to devote to 
our offspring ?” 

“ Neither the one nor the other,” answered the 
stranger: “unless my judgment greatly err, the in- 
fant will survive the years of minority, and in tem- 
per and disposition will prove all that his parents 
can wish. But with much in his horoscope which 
promises many blessings, there is one evil influence 
strongly predominant, which threatens to subject 
him to an unhallowed and unhappy temptation about 
| the time when he shall attain the age of twenty-one, 
which period, the constellations intimate, will be 
the crisis of his fate. In what shape, or with what 
peculiar urgency, this temptation may beset him, 
my art cannot discover.” 

“ Your knowledges, then, can afford us no de- 
fence,” said the anxious father, “ against the threat- 
ened evil?” 

“ Pardon me,” answered the stranger, “ it can. 
The inffuence of the constellations is powerful; 
but Ffe, Who made the heavens, is more powerful 
tAan ail, if his aid be invoked in sincerity and 
truth. You ought to dedicate this boy to the im- 
mediate service of his Maker, with as much since- 
rity as Sanmel was devoted to the worship in the 
Temple by his parents. You must regard him as 
a being separated from the rest of the world. In 
childhood, in boyhood, you must surround him 
with the pious and virtuous, and protect him, to 
the utmost of your power, from the sight or hear- 
ing of any crime, in word or action. He must be 
educated in religious and moral principles of the 
strictest description. Let him not enter the world, 
lest he learn to partake of its follies, or perhaps 
of its vices. In short, preserve him as far as 
possible from all sin, save that of which too great 
i a portion belongs to all the fallen race of Adam. 
+ With the approach of his twenty-first birth-day 
comes the crisis of his fate. If he survive it, he 
$ will be happy and prosperous on earth, and a chosen 
{ vessel among those elected for heaven. But if 
it Be otherwise”———-The Astrologer stopped, and 
sighed deeply. 

« Sir,” replied the parent, still more alarmed 
tiam before, “ your words are so kind, your advice 
so. serious, that I will pay the deepest attention to 
your Seliests. But can you not aid me farther in 
this most important concern? Believe me, I will 
not be: ungrateful.” 

“I require and deserve no gratitude for doing 
f # good action,” said the stranger, “ in especial for 
| evrtributing all that lies in my power to save from 
am abhorred fate the harmless infant to whom, 
water a singalar conjunction of planets, last night 
gure Ife. There is my address; you may write to 
we from time to time concerning the progress of 
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the boy in religious knowledge. If he be bred up 
as I advise, I think it will be best that he come ts 
my house at the time when the fatal and decisive 
period approaches, that is, before he has attained 
his twenty-first year complete. If you send him 
such ag I desire, I humbly trust that God will pro- 
tect his own, theengh whatever strong temptation 
his fate may subject him to.” He then gave his 
host his address, which was a country-seat near a 
post-town in the south of England, and bid him an 
affectionate farewell. 

The mysterious stranger departed, but his words 
remained impressed upon the mind of the anxious 
parent, He lost his lady while his boy was still in 
infancy. This calamity, I think, had been predicted 
by the Astrologer ; and thus his confidence, which, 
like most people of the period, he had freely given 
to the science, was riveted and confirmed. The 
utmost care, therefore, was taken to carry into ef: 
fect the severe and almost ascetic plan of education 
which the sage had enjoined. A tutor of the strictest 
principles was employed to superintend the youth’s 
education ; he was surrounded by domestics of the 
most established character, and closely watched and 
looked after by the anxious father himself. 

The years of infancy, childhood, and boyhood, 
passed as the father could have wished. A young 
Nazarene could not have been bred up with more 
rigour. All that was evil was withheld from his 
observation ;—he only heard what was pure in 
precept -—he only witnessed what was worthy in 
practice. 

But when the boy began to be lost in the youth, 
the attentive father saw cause for alarm. Shades of 
sadness, which gradually assumed a darker character, 
begun to overcloud the young man’s temper. Tears, 
which seemed involuntary, broken sleep, moonlight 
wanderings, and a melancholy for which he could 
assign no reason, seemed to threaten at once his 
bodily health, and the stability of his mind. The 
Astrologer was consulted by letter, and returned 
for answer, that this fitful state of mind was but the 
commencement of his trial, and that the poor youth 
must undergo more and more desperate struggles 
with the evil that assailed him. There was no hope 
of remedy, save that he showed steadiness of mind 
in the study of the Scriptures. “He su ” con- 
tinued the letter of the sage, “ from the awakening 
of those harpies, the passions, which have slept with 
him as with others, till the period of life which he 
has now attained. Better, far better, that they 
torment him by ungrateful cravings, than tnat he 
should have to repent haying satiated them by eri- 
minal indulgence.” 

The dispositions of the young man were 80 exoel- 
lent, that he combated, by reason and religion, the 
fits of gloom which at times overcast his mind, and 
it was not till he attained the commencement of his 
twenty-first year, that they assumed a character 
which made his father tremble for the consequences. 
I¢ seemed as if the gloomiest and most hideous a 
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| onontel maladies. wae thiieg the form of religions 
} despair. Still the yeuth was genile, courteous, af- 
fectionate, and submissive to his father’s will, and 
resisted with all his power the dark suggestions 
| which were breathed into his mind, as it seemed, 
| by some emanation of the Evil Principle, exhorting 
him, like the wicked wife of Job, te curse God and 
die. 


The time at length arrived when he was to per- 
form. what wes then thought a long and somewhat 
perilous journey, to' the mansion of the early friend 
whe had calculated his nativity. His road hy 
through several places of interest, and he enjoyed 
the amausemrent of travelling, more than he himself 
theught would have been possible. Thus he did 
| pet reach the place of his destination till noon, on 
the day preceding his birth-day. It seemed as if 
he had been carried away with an unwonted tide of 
pleasurable sensation, so as to forget, in some de- 
| gree, what his father had communicated concerning 
the purpose of his journey. He halted at length 
before a respectable but solitary old mansion, to 
which he was directed as the abode of his father’s 
friend, 


The servants who came to take his horse, told 
fim he had been expected for two days. He was 
led into 2 stady, where the stranger, now a vener- 
able old man, who had been his father’s guest, met 
dim with a shade of displeasure, as well as gravity, 
on his brow. “ Young man,” he said, “ wherefore 
so slow on a journey of such importance?” —* I 
thought,” replied the guest, blushing and looking 
downward, “ that there was no harm in travelling 
slowl7, and satisfying my curiosity, providing I 
eould reach your residence by this day; for such 
was iny father’s charge.” — “ You were to blame,” 
seplied. the sage, “in lingering, considering that 
the avenger of blood was pressing on your footsteps. 
But you are come at last, and we will hope for the 
best, though the conflict in which you are to be en- 
gaged will be found more dreadful, the longer it is 
postponed. ut first, accept of such refreshments 
as nature-requires to satisfy, but not to pamper, the 
appetite.” 

The old man led the way into a summer parlour, 
where o frugal meal was placed on the table. As 
they unt. down to the board, they were joined by a 
goung lady about eighteen years of age, and so 
vely, that the sight of her carried off the feel- 
ings of the young stranger from the peculiarity and 
mystery of his own lot, and riveted his attention to 
everything she did or said. She spoke little, and it 
was on the most serious subjects. She played on 
the harpsichord at her father’s command, but it 
was hymns with which she accompanied the instru- 
ment, At length, on a sign from the gage, she left 
tlie room, turning on the young stranger, as she 
Geparted, a. look of inexpressible anxiety and in- 


The eld. man tren conducted the youth to his 
etwiy, and. cenverwed with him upon the most im- 
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portant peinte of religion, to sntiafy himself that he 
could render a reason for the faith that was in him, 
During the examination, the youth, in spite of him- 
self, felt his mind oceasionaligy wander, and his re- 
cellections go in quest of the beautiful vision whe 
had shared their meal at noon. On such oconsions 
the Astrologer looked grave, and shook hin heat at 
this relaxation of attention; yet, on the whole, he 
was pleased with the youth’s replies. 

At sunset the young man wae made to take the 
bath ; and, having done se, he was directed te attire 
himeelf in a rebe, somewhat like that worn by Ar- 
menians, having his long hair combed down on his 
shoulders, and his neck, hands, and feet bare. In 
this guise he was conducted into a remote chamber 
totally devoid of furniture, excepting a lamp, a chair, 
and a table, on which lay a Bible. “ Here,” anid 
the Astrologer, “ I must leave you shone, to pass 
the most critical period of your life. If you can, by 
recollection of the great truths cf which we have 
spoken, repel the attacks which will be made on your 
courage and your principles, you have nothing to ap- 
prehend. But the trial will be severe and arduous.” 
His features then assumed a pathetic solemaity, the 
tears stood in his eyes, and his voice faltered with 
emotion as he said, “ Dear child, at whove coming 
into the world I foresaw this fatal trial, may God 
give thee grace to support it with firmness |” 

The young man was left alone ; and hardiy did he 
find himself so, when, like a swarm of demons, the 
recollection of all his sins of omission and commis- 
sion, rendered even more terrible by the scrupulous- 
ness with which he had been educated, rushed on his 
mind, and, like furies armed with flery scourges, 
seemed determined to drive him to despair. As 
he combated these horrible recollections with dis- 
tracted feelings, but with a resolved mind, he be 
came aware that his.arguments weve answered by 
the sophistry of another, and that the dispute waa 
no longer confined to his own thoughts. The Auther 
of Evil was present in the room with him in bodily 
shape, and, potent with spirits of a melaneholy cast, 
was impreseing upon him the desperation of his 
state, and urging suicide as the readiest mode to 
put an end to his sinful career. Amid his errors, 
the pleasure he had taken in prolonging his journey 
unnecessarily, and the attention whieh be had be- 
stowed on the beauty of the fair female, when hie 
thoughts ought to have been dedicated’ tothe reli- 
gious discourse of her father, were set before him 
in the darkest colours; and he was treated as one 
who, having sinned against light, was therefore de 
servedly left a prey to the Prince of Darliness, 

As the fated and influential hour rolled on, the 
terrors of the hateful Presence grew more com 
founding to the mortal senses of the victim, and 
the knot of the accursed sophistry became mure im 
extricable in appearance, at least te. the prey whom 
its meshes surrounded. He had not power to ex- 
plain the assurance of pardon which he contiaued 
to. amert, or te name tise victorious name in which 
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have thought that a person of this description ought, 


he trusted. But his faith did not abandon him, 


thongh he lacked for a time the puwer of express- 
ing it. © Say what you will,” was his answer to 
the Tempter—* I know there is as much betwixt 
the two boards of this Book as can insure me for- 
giveness for my transgressions, and safety for my 
soul.” As he spoke, the clock, which announced 
the lapse of the fatal hour, was heard to strike. 
The speech and intellectual powers of the youth 
were instantly and fully restored; he burst forth 
into prayer, and expressed, in the most glowing 
terms, his reliance on the truth and on the Author 
of the gospel. The demon retired, yelling and dis- 
comfited, and the old man, entering the apartment, 
with tears congratulated his guest on his victory in 
the fated struggle. 

The young man was afterwards married to the 
beautiful maiden, the first sight of whom had made 
such an impression on him, and they were con- 
signed over at the close of the story to domestic 
happiness.—So ended John MacKinlay’s legend. 

The author of Waverley had imagined a possi- 
bility of framing an interesting, and perhaps not 
an unedifying, tale, out of the incidents of the life 
of a doomed individual, whose efforts at good and 
virtuous conduct were to be for ever disappointed 
py the intervention, as it were, of some malevolent 
being, and who was at last to come off victorious 
| from the fearful struggle. In short, something was 
meditated apon a plan resembling the imaginative 
tale of Sintram and his companions, by Mons. Le 
Baron de la Motte Fouqué,—although, if it then 
existed, the author had not seen it. 

The scheme projected may be traced in the three 
or four first chapters of the work, but farther con- 
sideration induced the author to lay his purpose 
aside. It appeared, on mature consideration, that 
Astrology, though its influence was once received 
and admitted by Bacon himself, does not now re- 
tain influence over the general mind sufficient even 
to constitute the mainspring of a romance. Be- 
sides, it occurred, that to do justice to such a sub- 
ject would have required not only more talent than 
the author could be conscious of possessing, but 
also involved doctrines and discussions of a nature 
too serious for his purpose, and for the character 
of the narrative. In changing his plan, however, 
which was done in tho course of printing, the early 
sheets retained the vestiges of the original tenor 
of the story, although they now hang upon it as 
an unnecessary and ucnatural incumbrance. The 
cause of such vestiges occurring is now explained, 
and apologized for. 

is here worthy of observation, that while the 
astrological doctrines have fallen into general con- 
tempt, and been supplanted by superstitions of a 
more gross and far less beautiful character, they 
Jhave, even in modern days, retained some votaries. 

One of the most remarkable believers in that 
fergotten and despised science, was a late eminent 
erofessor of the art of legerdemain. One would 


from his knowledge of the thousand ways in which 
human eyes could be deceived, to have been less 
than others subject to the fantasies of superstition. 
Perhaps the habitual use of those abstruse caleu- 
lations, by which, in a manner surprising to the 
artist himself, many tricks upon cards, &c., are 
performed, induced this gentloman to study the 
combination of the stars and planets, with the ex- 
pectation of obtaining prophetic communications. 

He constructed a scheme of his own nativity, 
calculated according to such rules of art as he could 
collect from the best astrological authors. The 
result of the past he found agreeable to what had 
hitherto befallen him, but in the important pro 
spect of the future a singular difficulty occurred. 
There were two years, during the ccurse of which 
he could by no means obtain any exact knowledge 
whether the subject of the scheme would be dead 
or alive. Anxious concerning 80 remarkable a cir- 
cumstance, he gave the scheme to a brother Astro- 
loger, who was also baffled in the same manner. 
At one period he found the native, or subject, was 
certainly alive—at another, that he was unques- 
tionably dead; but a space of two years extended 
between these two terms, during which he could 
find no certainty as to his death or existence. 

The Astrologer marked the remarkable circum< 
stance in his Diary, and continued his exhibitions 
in various parts of the empire, until the period was 
about to expire, during which his existence had 
been warranted as actually ascertained. At last, 
while he was exhibiting to a numerous audience, 
his usual tricks of legerdemain, the hands, whose 
activity had so often baffled the closest observer, 
suddenly lost their power, the cards dropped from 
them, and he sunk down a disabled paralytic. In 
this state the artist languished for two years, when 
he was at length removed by death. Itis said that 
the Diary of this modern Astrologer will soon be 
given to the public. 

The fact, if truly reported, is one of those sin- 
gular coincidences which occasionally appear, dif- 
fering so widely from ordinary calculation, yet 
without which irregularities, human life would not 
present to mortals, looking into futurity, the abyss 
of impenetrable darkness which it is the pleasure 
of the Creator it should offer to them. Were every 
thing to happen in the ordinary train of events, the 
future would be subject to the rules of arithmetic, 
like the chances of gaming. But extraordinary 
events, and wonderful runs of luck, defy the calcu- 
lations of mankind, and throw impenetrable dark- 
ness on future contingencies. 

To the above anecdote, another, still more re- 
cent, may be here added. The author was lately 
honoured with a letter from a gentleman deeply 
skilled in these mysteries, who kindly undertook te 
calculate the nativity of the writer of Guy Man- 
nering, who might be supposed to be friendly te 
the divine art whicb he professed. But it was im- 
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“ Jean set up a loud shout of joyful recuginnun 
—‘* Eh, sirs ! the winsome Gudeman of Lochside! 

Light down, light down; for ye mauna gang far. 

ther the night, and a friend’s house sae near.’ The 

farmer was obliged to dismount, and accept of the 

gipsy’s offer of supper and a bed. There was plenty 
of meat in the barn, however it might be come by, 
and preparations were going on for a plentiful re- 
past, which the farmer, to the great increase of his 
anxiety, observed, was calculated for ten or twelve 
guests, of the same description, probably, with his 
landlady. 

‘“¢ Jean left him in no doubt on the subject. She 
brought to his recollection the story of the stolen 
sow, and mentioned how much pain and vexation 
it lad given her. Like other philosophers, she 
remarked that the world grew worse daily; and, 
like other parents, that the bairns got out of her 
guiding, and neglected the old gipsy regulations, 
which commanded them to respect, in their depre. 
dations, the property of their benefactors. The end 
of all this was, an inquiry what money the farmer 
had about him, and an urgent request, or command, 
that he would make her his purse-keeper, since the 
bairns, as she called her suns, would be soon home. 


possible to supply data for the construction “possible to supply data for the construction of a| «Jean set | a 
horoscope, had the native been otherwise desirous 
of it, since all those who could supply the minutiz 
of day, hour, and minute, have been long removed 
from the mortal sphere. 

Having thus given some account of the first idea, 
or rude sketch, of the atory, which was soon de- 
parted from, the author, in following out the plan 
of the present edition, has to mention ‘the prototypes 
of the principal characters in Guy Mannering. 

Some circumstances of local situation gave the 
author, in his youth, an opportunity of seeing a 
little, and hearing a great deal, about that de- 
graded class who are called gipsies; who are in 
most cases a mixed race, between the ancient 
Egy ptians who arrived in Europe about the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century, and vagrants of 
European descent. 

Thg individual gipsy upon whom the character 
of Meg Merrilies was founded, was well known 
about the middle of the last century, by the name 
of Jean Gordon, an inhabitant of the village of 
Kirk Yetholm, in the Cheviot hills, adjoining to 
the English Border. The author gave the public 
some account of this remarkable person, in one of 
the early Numbers of Blackwood’s Magazine, to | The poor farmer made a virtue of neceasity, told 
the following purpose :— his story, and surrendered his gold to Jean’s cus- 

“ My father remembered old Jean Gordon of | tody. She made him put a few shillings in his 
Yetholm, who had great sway among her tribe. | pocket, observing it would excite suspicion should 
She was quite a Meg Merrilies, and possessed the | he be found travelling altogether penniless. 
savage virtue of fidelity in the same perfection. “ This arrangement being made, the farmer lay 
Having been often hospitably received at the fama- | down on a sort ‘of shake-down, as the Scotch call it, 
house of Lochside, near Yctholm, she had care- | or bed-clothes disposed upon some straw, but, as 
fully abstained from committing any depredations will easily be believed, slept not. 
on the farmer’s property. But her sons (nine in “ About midnight the gang returned, with va- 
number) had not, it seems, the same delicacy, | rious articles of plunder, and talked over their 
and stole a brood-sow from their hind entertainer. | exploits in language which made the farmer trem- 
Jean was mortified at this ungrateful conduct, and | ble. They were not long in discovering they had 
so much ashamed of it, that she abscuted herself | a guest, and demanded of Jean whom she had got 
from Lochside for several years. there. 

“ It happened, in course of time, that in conse- “ <«F’en the winsome Gudeman of Lochside, 
quence of some temporary pecuniary necessity, the | poor body,’ replied Jean; he’s been at Newvastle 
Goodman of Lochside was obliged to go to New- | seeking siller to pay his rent, honest man, but deil, 
castle to raise some money to pay his rent. He | be-lickit he’s been able to gather in, and sae he’s 
succeeded in his purpose, but returning through | gaun e’en hame wi’ a toom purse and a sair heart.’ 
the mountains of Cheviot, he was benighted and ““¢ That may be, Jean,’ replied one of the ban- 
lost his way. ditti, * but we maun mips his pouches a bit, and see 
“ A light, glimmering through the window of a | if the tale be true orno.’ Jean set up her throat in 
large waste barn, which had survived the farm- | exclamations against this breach of hospitality, but 
house to which it had once belonged, guided him | without producing any change in their determina- 
to a place of shelter; and when he knocked at the | tion. The farmer soon heard their stifled whispers 
door, it was opened by Jean Gordon. Her very | and light steps by his bedside, and understood they 
remarkable figure, for she was nearly six feet high, | were rummaging his clothes, When they found 
and her equally remarkable features and dress, | the money which the providence of Jean Gordon 
rendered it impossible to mistake her for a mo- | had made him retain, they held a consultation if 
ment, though he had not seen her for years; and | they should take it or no; but the smaliness of the 
to meet with such a character in so solitary a place, | booty, and the vehemence of Jean’s remonstrances, 
and probably at no great distance from her clan, | determined them in the negative. They caroused 

Was & grievous surprise to the poor man, whose rent | and went to rest. As soon as day dawned, Jean 

(to lose which would have been ruin) was about | roused her guest, produced his horse, which she 

his person. had accommodated belane the hallan, and guided 
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him tor some miles, till he was on the high-road to 
Lochside. She then restored his whole property, 
nor could his earnest entreaties prevail on her to 
accept so much as a single guinea. 

“J have heard the old people at Jedburgh say, 
that all Jean’s sons were condemned to die there 
on the same day. It is said the jury were equally 
divided, but that a friend to justice, who had slept 
during the whole discussion, waked suddenly, and 
gave his vote for condemnation, in the emphatic 
words, ‘ Hang them a’!’ Unanimity is not required 
in a Scottish jury, so the verdict of guilty was re- 
furned. Jean was present, and only said, ‘ The 
Lord help the innocent in a day like this) Her 
own death was accompanied with circumstances of 
brutal] outrage, of which poor Jean was in many 
respects wholly undeserving. She had, among other 
demerits, or merits, as the reader may choose to 
rank it, that of being a stanch Jacobite. She 
chanced to be at Carlisle upon a fair or marhet- 
day, soon after the year 1746, where she gave vent 
to her political partiality, to the great offence of 
the rabble of that city. Being zealous in their 
loyalty, when there was no danger, in proportion 
to the tameness with which they had surrendered 
to the Highlanders in 1745, the mob inflicted upon 
poor Jean Gordon no slighter penalty than that of 
ducking her to death in the Eden. It was an ope- 
ration of some time, for Jean was a stout woman, 
and, struggling with her murderers, often got her 
head above water; and, while she had voice left, 
continued to exclaim at such intervals, ‘ Charlie 
yet! Charlie yet!’ When a child, and among the 
scenes which she frequented, I have often heard 
these stories, and cried piteously for poor Jean 
Gordon. 

“ Before quitting the Border gipsies, I may men- 
tion, that my grandfather, while riding over Char- 
terhouse moor, then a very extensive common, fell 
suddenly among a large band of them, who were 
carvusing in a hollow of the moor, surrounded by 
bushes. They instantly seized on his horse’s bridle 
with many shouts of welcome, exclaiming (for he 
was well known to most of them) that they had 
often dined at his expense, and he must now stay 
and share their good cheer. My ancestor was a 
little alarmed, for, like the Goodman of Lochside, 
he had more money about his person than he cared 
to risk in such society. However, being naturally 
a bold lively-spirited man, he entered into the hu- 
mour of the thing, and sate down to the feast, which 
consisted of all the varieties of game, poultry, pigs, 
and so forth, that could be collected by a wide and 
indiscriminate system of plunder. The dinner was 
a very merry one; but my relative got a hint from 
some of the older gipsies to retire just when— 


‘ The mirth and fun grew fast and furious.’ 


and mounting his horse, accordingly, he took a 
French leave of his entertainers, but without expe- 
riencing the least breac. of hospitality. I believe 


Jean Gordon was at this festiva].”—(Blackwood’t 
Magazine, vol. i. p. 54.) 

Notwithstanding the failure of Jean’s issue, for 

which, 

‘ Weary fa’ the waefu’ wudidle,’ 

a grand-daughter survived her whom J remember 
to have seen. That is, as Dr Johnson had a sha- 
dowy recollection of Queen Anne, as a stately lady 
in black, adorned with diamonds, so my memory is 
haunted by a solemn remembrance of a woman of 
more than female height, dressed in a long red 
cloak, who commenced acquaintance by giving me 
an apple, but whom, nevertheless, I looked on with 
as much awe, as the future Doctor, High Church 
and Tory as he was doomed to be, could look upon 
the Queen. I conceive this woman to have becu 
Madge Gordon, of whom an impressive account ir 
given in the same article in which her Mother Jean 
is mentioned, but not by the present writer :e- 

“The late Madge Gordon was at this time ac- 
counted the Queen of the Yetholm clans. She was, 
we believe, a grand-daughter of the celebrated Jean 
Gordon, and was said to have much resembled her 
in appearance. The following account of her is ex- 
tracted from the letter of a friend, who for many 
years enjoyed frequent and favourable opportu- 
nities of observing the characteristic peculiarities 
of the Yetholm tribes :—‘ Madge Gordon was de- 
scended from the Faas by the mother’s side, and 
was married to a Young. She was a remarkable 
personage—of a very commanding presence, and 
high stature, being nearly six feet high. She had 
a large aquiline nose,— penetrating eyes, even in 
her old age,—bushy hair, that hung around her 
shoulders from beneath a gipsy bonnet of straw,— 
a short cloak of a peculiar fashion, and a long staff 
nearly as tal] as herself. I remember her well; 
—every week she paid my father a visit for her 
awmous, when | was a little boy, and 1 looked upon 
Madge with no common degree of awe and terror. 
When she spoke vehemently (for she made loud 
complaints), she used to strike her staff upon the 
floor, and throw herself into an attitude which it 
was impossible to regard with indifference. She 
used to say that she could bring from the remotest 
parts of the island, friends to revenge her quarrel, 
while she sat motionless in her cottage; and she 
frequently boasted that there was a time when she 
was of still more considerable importance, for there 
were at her wedding fifty saddled asses, and un- 
saddled asses without number. If Jean Gordon 
was the prototype of the character of Meg Merrilies, 
I imagine Madge must have sat to the unknown 
author as the representative of her person. ”— 
(Blackwood’s Magazine, vol. i. p. 56.) 

How far Blackwood’s ingenious correspondent 
was right, how far mistaken in his conjecture, the 
reader has been informed. 

To pass to a character of a very different de 
scription, Dominie Sampson, the reader may easily 
suppose that a poor modest humble scholar, whe 
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nas won his way through the classics, yet has fallen 
to leeward in the voyage of life, is no uncommon 
personage in a country where a certain portion of 
Jearning is easily attained by those who are will- 
ing to suffer hunger and thirst in exchange for ac- 
quiring Greek and Latin. But there is a far more 
exact prototype of the worthy Dominie, upon which 
is founded the part which he performs in the ro- 
mance, and which, for certain particular reasons, 
must be expressed very gencrally. 

Such a preceptor as Mr Sampson is supposed to 
have been, was actually tutor in the family of a gen- 
tleman of considerable property. The young lads, 
his pupils, grew up and went out in the world; but 
the tutor continued to reside in the family, no un- 
common circumstance in Scotland (in former days), 
where food and shelter were readily afforded to 
humble friends and dependents. The Laird’s pre- 
decessors had been imprudent; he himself was pas- 
sive and unfortunate. Death swept away his sons, 
whose success in life might have balanced his own 
had luck and incapacity. Debts increased and funds 
diminished, until ruin came. The estate was sold; 
and the old man was about to remove from the house 
of his fathers, to go he hnew not whither, when, 
like an old piece of furniture, which, left alune in 
its wonted corner, may hold together for a long 
while, but breaks to pieces on an attempt to move 
it, he fell down on his own threshold under a para- 
lytic affection. 

The tutor awakened as from a dream. Ile saw 
his patron dead, and that his patron’s only remuain- 
ng child, an elderly woman, now neither graceful 
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nor beautiful, if she had ever been eather the oue 
or the other, had by this calamity become a home- 
less and penniless orphan. He addressed her nearly 
in the words which Dominie Sampson uses to Miss 
Bertram, and professed his determination not to 
leave her. Accordingly, roused to the exercise of 
talents which had long slumbered, he opened a little 
school, and supported his patron’s child for the rest 
of her life, treating her with the same humble ob- 
servance and devoted attention which he had used 
towards her in the days of her prosperity. 

Such is the outline of Dominie Sampson’s real 
story, in which there is neither romantic incident 
nor sentimental passion; but which, perhaps, from 
the rectitude and simplicity of character which it 
displays, may interest the heart and fill the eye of 
the reader as irresistibly, as if it respected dis- 
tresses of a more dignified or refined character. 

These preliminary notices concerning the tale of 
Guy Mannering, aud some of the characters intro 
duced, may save the author and reader, in the pre- 
sent instance, the trouble of writing and perusing a 
long string of detached notes. 

I may add, that the motto of this Novel was taken 
from the Lay of the Last Minstrel, to evade the 
conclusions of those who began to think that as the 
author of Waverley never quoted the works of Siz 
Walter Scott, he must have reason for doing so. 
and that the circumstances miglit argue an identity 
between them. 
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Guy MMannering. 


CHAPTER 1. 


ie could not deny, that looking round upon the dreary 

region, and seeing nothing but bleak fields, and naked 

trees, hills obscured by fogs, and fiats covered with inun- 

dations, he did for some time suffer melancholy to pre- 
vail upon him, and wished himself again safe at honie. 
Travels of Will. Marvel, Idler, No. 49. 


Ir was in the beginning of the month of Novem- 
ber 17—, when a young English gentleman, who 
had just left the University of Oxford, made use of 
the liberty afforded him, to visit some parts of the 
north of England; and curiosity extended his tour 
into the adjacent frontier of the sister country. He 
had visited, on the day that opens our history, some 
monastic ruins in the county of Dumfries, and spent 
much of the day in making drawings of them from 
different points ; so that, on mounting his horse to 
resume his journey, the brief and gloomy twilight 
of the season had already commenced. His way 
lay through a wide tract of black moss, extending 
for miles on each side and before him. Little emi- 
nences arose like islands on its surface, bearing 
here and there patches of corn, which even at this 
Season was green, and sometimes a hut, or farm- 
house, shaded by a willow or two, and surrounded 
by large elder-bushes. These insulated dwellings 
communicated with each other by winding passages 
through the moss, impassible by any but the na- 
tives themselves. The public road, however, was 
tolerably well made and safe, so that the prospect 
of being benighted brought with it no real danger. 
Still it is uncomfortable to travel, alone and in the 
dark, through an unknown country; and there are 
few ordinary occasions upon which fancy frets her- 
self so much as in a situation like that of Manner- 
ing. 

As the light grew faint and more faint, and the 
morass appeared blacker and blacker, our traveller 
questioned more closely each chance passenger on 
his distance from the village of Kippletringan, where 
he proposed to quarter for the night. His quenes 
were usually answered by a counter-challenge re- 
specting the place from whence he came. While 
sufficient day-light remained to show the dress and 
appearance of a gentleman, these cross interroga- 
tories were usually put in the form of a case sup- 
posed,—as, ‘* Ye’ll hae been at the auld abbey o’ 
Halycross, sir? there’s mony English gentlemen 
gang to see that ;”—or, ‘‘ Your honour will be come 
frae the house o’ Pouderloupat?”? But when the 


voice of the querist alone was distinguishable, the 
response usually was, ‘‘ Where are ye coming frae 
at sic a time o’ night as the like o’ this?” or. “‘ Yell 
no be o’ this country, freend?” The answers, when 
obtained, were neither very reconcilable to each 
other, nor accurate in the information which they 





affordel. Kippletringan was distant at first ‘‘a gey 
bit ;” then the ‘“‘gey dit” was more accurately de- 
scribed, as ‘‘ablinsthreemile,;” then the *‘three mile” 
diminished into ‘like a mile and a bittock ;” then 
extended themselves into ‘‘ four mule or thereawa ;” 
and, lastly, a female voice, having hushed a wailing 
infant which the spokeswoman carried in her arms, 
assured Guy Mannering, ‘It was a weary lang gate 
yet to Kippletringan, and unco heavy road for foot- 
passengers.” The poor hack upon which Manner. 
ing was mounted, was probably of opinion that it 
suited him as ill as the female respondent; for he 
began to flag very much, answered each appli- 
cation of the spur with a groan, and stumbled at 
every stone (and they were not few) which lay in 
his road. 

Mannering now grew impatient. He was occa- 
sionally betrayed into a deceitful hope that the 
end of his journey was near, by the apparition of 
a twinkling light or two; but, as he came up, he 
was disappointed to find that the gleams proceeded 
from some of those farm-houses which occasionally 
ornamented the surface of the extensive bog At 
length, to complete his perplexity, he arrived at a 
place where the road divided into two. If there 
had been light to consult the relics of a finger-post 
which stood there, it would have been of little avail, 
as, according to the good custom of North Britai 
the inscription had been defaced shortly afte 
crection. Our adventurer was therefore compefied, 
like a knight-errant of old, to trust to the sagacity 
of hig horse, which, without any demur, chose the 
left-hand path, and seemed to proceed at a some- 
what liveller pace than before, affording thereby a 
hope that he knew he was drawing near to his quar- 
ters for the evening. This hope, however, was not 
speedily accomplished, and Mannering, whose im- 
patience made every furlong seem three, began to 
think that Kippletringan was actually retreating 
before him in proportion to his advance, : 

It was now very cloudy, although the stars, from 
time to time, shed a twinkling and uncertain light. 
Hitherto nothing had broken the silence around 
him, but the deep cry of the bog-blitter, or bull-of- 
the-bog, a large species of bittern; and the sighs of 
the wind as it passed along the dreary morass, To 
these was now joined the distant roar of the ocean, 
towards which the traveller seemed to be fast ap- 
proaching. This was no circumstance to make his 
mind easy. Many of the roads in that country lay 
along the sea-beach, and some were liable to be 
flooded by the tides, which rise to a great height, 
and advance with extreme rapidity. Others were 
intersected with creeks and small inlets, which it 
was only safe to pass at particular times of the tide. 
Neither circumstance would have suited a dark 
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night, a as pe horse, and a traveller ignorant of 
ris road. Mannering resolved, therefore, defini- 
tively to halt for the night at the first inhabited 
place, however poor, he might chance to reach, 
unless he could procure a guide to this unlucky vil- 
lage of Kippletringan. ; 

A miserable hut gave him an opportunity to exe- 
cute his purpose. He found out the door with no 
small difficulty, and for some time knocked with- 
out producing any other answer than a duet be- 
tween a female and a cur-dog, the latter yelping as 
if he would have barked his heart out, the other 
screaming in chorus. By degrees the human tones 
predominated; but the angry bark of the cur being 
at the instant changed into a howl, it is probable 
something more than fair strength of lungs had 
contributed to the ascendency. 

‘“‘ Sorrow be in your thrapple then !”"—these were 
the first articulate words,—“ will ye no let me 
hear what the man wants, wi’ your yaffing?” 

“ Am I far from Kippletringan, good dame?” 

“ Frae Kippletringan!!!” in an exalted tone of 
wonder, which we can but faintly express by three 
points of admiration; “ Ow, man! ye should hae 
hadden eassel to Kippletringan— ye maun gae back 
as far as the Whaap, and haud the Whaap? till ye 
come to Ballenloan, and then” 

“ This will never do, good damc! my horse is 
almost quite knocked up—can you not give mea 
night’s lodgings ?” 

“ Troth can Ino; Iam a lone woman, for James 
he’s awa to Drumshourloch fair with the year-aulds, 
and I daurna for my life open the door to ony 0’ 
your gang-there-out sort 0’ bodics.” 

“ But what must I do then, good dame? for I 
can’t sleep here upon the road all niglit.” 
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By this time Jock had found his way into all the 
intricacies of a tattered doublet, and more tattered 
pair of breeches, and sallied forth, a great white- 
headed, bare-legged, lubberly boy of twelve years 
old, so exhibited by the glimpse of a rush-lignt, 
which his half-naked mother held in such a manner 
as to get a peep at the stranger, without greatly 
exposing herself to view in return. Jock moved 
on westward, by the end of the house, leading 
Mannering’s horse by the bridle, and piloting, with 
some dexterity, along the little path which bordered 
the formidable jaw-hole, whose vicinity the stran- 
ger was made sensible of by means of more organs 
than one. His guide then dragged the weary hack 
along a broken and stony cart-track, next over a 
ploughed field, then broke down a slap, as he called 
it, in a dry-stone fence, and lugged the unresisting 
animal through the breach, about a rood of the 
simple mason-y giving way in the splutter with 
which he passed. Finally, he led the way, through 
a wicket, into something which had still the air of 
an avenue, though many of the trees were felled. 
The roar of the ocean was now near and full, and 
the moon, which began to make her appearance, 
gleamed on a turreted, and apparently a ruined 
mansion, of considerable extent. Mannering fixed 
his eyes upon it with a disconsolate sensation. 

“ Why, my little fellow,” he said, “ this is a ruin, 
not a house ‘” 

“ Ah, but the lairds lived there langsyne—-that’s 
Ellengowan Auld Place; there’s a hantle bogles 
about it—but ye needna be feared—I never saw 
ony mysell, and we’re just at the door vo’ the New 
Place.” 

Accordingly, leaving the ruins on the right, a 
few steps brought the traveller in front of a mo- 


“ Troth, I kenna, unless ye like to gae down and | dern house of moderate size, at which his guide 


speer for quarters at the Place. I’se warrant they'll 
tak ye in, whether ye be gentle or scmple.” 
‘“‘ Simple enoygh, to be wandering here at such 
4 a time of night,” thought Mannering, who was ig- 
‘sporant of the meaning of the phrase. “ But how 
shall I get to the place, as you call it?” 

“Ye maun haud'tressel by the end o’ the loan, 
and take tent 0’ the jaw-hole.” 

“ Q, if ye get to cassel and wessel? again, I am 
undone !——Is there nobody that could guide me to 
this place? I will pay him handsomely.” 

The word pay operated like magic. “ Jock, ye 
villain,” exclaimed the voice from the interior, 
“are ye lying routing there, and a young gentle- 
man seeking the way to the Place? Get up, ye fause 
loon, and show him the way down the muckle 
loaning.— He’ll show you the way, sir, and I’se 
warrant ye’ll be weel put up; for they never turn 
awa naebody frae the door; and ye’ll be come in 
the canny moment, I’m thinking, for the laird’s 
servant—-that’s no to say his body-servant, but the 
helper like— rade express by this e’en to fetch the 
houdie, and he just staid the drinking o’ twa pints 
a tippeny, to tell us how my lIeddy was ta’en wi’ 

r . 

“ Perhaps,” said Mannering, “ at such a time a 
agin Hey arrival might be inconvenient ?” 

“ Hout, na, ye needna be blate about that; their 
house is muckle eneugh, and clacking® time’s aye 
canty time.” 





The Hope, often provonnced Whaap, is the sheltered 
part or hollow of the hill. Hoff, hou ff, hacf, and haven, are 
all modifications of the same word. 
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rapped with great importance. Mannering told his 
circumstances to the servant; and the gentleman 
of the house, who heard his tale from the parlour, 
stepped forward, and welcomed the stranger hos- 
pitably to Elangowan. The boy, made happy with 
half-a-crown, was dismissed to his cottage, the 
weary horse was conducted to a stall, and Man- 
nering found himself in a few minutes seated by 
a comfortable supper, for which his cold ride gave 
him a hearty appetite. 





CHAPTER II. 


Comes me cranking in, 

And cuts me from the best of all my land, 

A huge half-moon, a monstrous cantle out. 
Henry Fourth, Part I. 





THE company in the parlour at Ellangowan con- 
sisted of the Laird, and a sort of person who might 
be the village schoolmaster, or perhaps the minis- 
ter’s assistant ; his appearance was too shabby to 
indicate the minister, considering he was on a visit 
to the Laird. 

The Laird himself was one of those second-rate 
sort of persons, that are to be found frequently in 
rural situations. Fielding has described one class 
as feras consumere nati; but the love of field-sports 
indicates a certain activity of mind, which had 
forsaken Mr Bertram, if ever he possessed it A 


2 Provincial for eastward and weotward. 
8 Hatching time. 
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good-hnmoured listlessness of countenance formed | 
the only remarkable expression of his features, al- | 
though they were rather handsome than otherwise. 
In fact, his physiognomy indicated the inanity of 
character which pervaded his life. I will give the 
reader some insight into his state and conversa- 
tion, before he has finished a long lecture to Man- 
nering, upon the propriety and comfort of wrapping 
his stirrup-irons round with a wisp of straw when 
he had occasion to ride in a chill evening. 

Godfrey Bertram, of Ellangowan, succeeded to a 
long pedigree and a short rent-roll, like many lairds 
of that period. His list of forefathers ascended so 
high, that they were lost in the barbarous ages of 
Galwegian independence ; so that his genealogical 
tree, besides the Christian and crusading names of 
Godfreys, and Gilberts, and Dennises, and Rolands 
without end, bore heathen fruit of yet darker ages, 
— Arths, and Knarths, and Donagilds, and Han- 
lons. In truth, they had been formerly the stormy | 
chiefs of a desert but extensive domain, and the 
heads of a numerous tribe, called Mac-Dingawaie, 
though they afterwards adopted the Norman sur- 
name of Bertram. They had made war, raised re- 
bellions, been defeated, beheaded, and hanged, as 
became a family of importance, for many centuries. 
But they had gradually lost ground in the world, 
and, from being themsclves the heads of treason 
and traitorous conspiracies, the Bertrams, or Mac- 
Dingawaies, of Ellangowan, had sunk into subordi- 
nate accomplices. Their most fatal exhibitions in 
this capacity took place in the seventeenth century, 
when the foul fiend possessed them with a spirit 
of contradiction, which uniformly involved them 
in controversy with the ruling powers. ‘They re- 
versed the conduct of the celebrated Vicar of Bray, 
and adhered as tenaciously to the weaker side, as 
that worthy divine to the stronger. And truly, like 
him, they had their reward. 

Allan Bertram of Ellangowan, who flourished 
ge sl Caroli primi, was, says my authority, Sir 
Robert Douglas, in his Scottish Baronage (see the 
title Ellangowan), “a steady loyalist, and full of 
zeal for the cause of his Sacred Majesty, in which 
he united with the great Marquis of Montrose, and 
other truly zealous and honourable patriots, and 
sustained great losses in that behalf. He had the 
honour of knighthood conferred upon him by his 
Most Sacred Majesty, and was sequestrated as a 
malignant by the parliament 1642, and afterwards 
as a resolutioner, in the year 1648.” — These two 
cross-grained epithets of malignant and resolutioner 
eost poor Sir Allan one half of the fambly estate. 


His son Dennis Bertram married a daughter of an | 
of projects for re-establishing the prosperity of his 


eminent fanatic, who had a seat in the council of 
state, and saved by that union the remainder of the 
family property. But, as ill chance would have it, 
he became enamoured of the lady’s principles as 
well as of her charms, and my author gives him 
this character: “ He was aman of eminent parts 
and resolution, for which reason he was chosen by 
the western counties one of the committee of noble- 
men and gentlemen, to report their griefs to the 
privy council of Charles II. anent the coming in of 
the Highland host in 1678.” For undertaking this 
agli task he underwent a fine, to pay which 

e was obliged to mortgage half of the remaining 
moiety of his paternal property. This loss he might 
have recovered by dint of severe economy, but on 
the breaking out of Argyle’s rebellion, Dennis Ber- 
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tram was again suspected by Government, sppre- 
hended, sent to Dunnotar Castle, on the coast ot 
the Mearns, and there broke his neck in an attempt 
to escape from a subterranean habitation called the 
Whigs’ Vault, in which he was confined with some 
eighty of the same persuasion. The apprizer, there- 
fore (as the holder of a mortgage was then called), 
entered upon possession, and, in the language of 
Hotspur, “ came me cranking in,” and cut the fa- 
mily out of another monstrous cantle of their re- 
maining property. 

Donohoe Bertram, with somewhat of an Irish 
name, and somewhat of an Irish temper, succeed- 
ed to the diminished property of Ellangowan. He 
turned out of doors the Rev. Aaron Macbriar, his 
mother’s chaplain (it is said they quarrelled about 
the good graces of a milkmaid), drank himself daily 
drunk with brimming healths to the king, council, 
and bishops; held orgies with the Laird of Lagg, 
Theophilus Oglethorpe, and Sir James Turner; and 
lastly, took his grey gelding, and joined Clavers at 
Killiecrankie. At the shirmish of Dunkeld, 1689, 
he was shot dead by a Cameronian with a silver 
button (being supposed to have proof from the 
Evil One against lead and steel), and his grave is 
still called, the “ Wicked Laird’s Lair.” 

His son, Lewis, had more prudence than seems 
usually to have belonged to the family. He nursed 
what property was yet left to him; for Donohoe’s 
excesses, as well as fines and forfeitures, had made 
another inroad upon the estate. And although 
even he did not escape the fatality which induced 
the Lairds of Ellangowan to interfere with politics, 
he had yet the prudence, ere he went out with Lord 
Kenmore in 1715, to convey his estate to trustees, 
in order to parry pains and penalties, in case the 
Earl of Mar could not put down the Protestant 
succession. But Scylla and Charybdis—a word to 
the wise —he only saved his estate at the expense 
of a lawsuit, which again subdivided the family 
property. He was, however, a man of resolution. 
He sold part of the lands, evacuated tle old cas- 
tle, where the family lived in their decadence, as 
a mouse (said an old farmer) lives under a firlot. 
Pulling down part of these venerable ruins, he built 
with the stones a narrow house of three stories 
high, with a front like a grenadier’s cap, having in 
the very centre a round window, like the single eye 
of a Cyclops, two windows on each side, and a door 
in the middle, leading to a parlour and withdrawing 
room, full of all mamner of cross lights. 

This was the New Place of Kllangowan, in which 
we left our hero, better amused perhaps than our 
readers, and to this Lewis Bertram retreated, full 


family. He took some iand into his own hand, 
rented some from neighbouring proprietors, bought 
and sold Highland cattle and Cheviot sheep, rode 
to fairs and trysts, fought hard bargains, and held 
necessity at the staff’s end as well as he might. 
But what he gained in purse he lost in honour, for 
such agricultural and commercial] negotiations were 
very ill looked upon by his brother lairds, who 
minded nothing but cock-fighting, hunting, cours- 
ing, and horse-racing, with now and then the alter- 
nation of a desperate duel. The occupations which 
he followed encroached, in their opinion, upon the 
article of Ellangowan’s gentry; and he found it 
necessary gradually to estrange himself from their 
society, and sink into what was then a very ambi- 
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guous character, a gentle.nan farmer. In the midst 
of his schemes, death claimed his tribute ; and the 
scanty remains of a large property descended upon 
Godfrey Bertram, the present possessor, his only 
son. 

The danger of the father’s speculations was soon 
seen. Deprived of Laird Lewis’s personal and 
active superintendence, all his undertakings mis- 
carried, and became either abortive or perilous. 
Without a single spark of energy to meet or re- 
pel these misfortunes, Godfrey put his faith in the 
activity of another. He kept neither hunters, nor 
hounds, nor any other southern preliminaries to 
ruin ; but, as has been observed of his countrymen, 
he kept a man of business, who answered the pur- 
pose equally well. Under this gentleman’s super- 
vision small debts grew into large, interests were 
accumulated upon capitals, moveable bonds became 
heritable, and law charges were heaped upon all; 
though Ellangowan possessed so little the spirit of 
a litigant, that he was on two occasions charged to 
make payment of the expenses of a long lawsuit, 
although he had never before heard that he had 
such cases in court. Meanwhile his neighbours 
predicted his final ruin. Those of the higher rank, 
with some malignity, accounted him already a cc- 
graded brother. The lower classes, seeing nothing 
enviable in his situation, marked his embarras.- 
ments with more compassion. He was even a hind 
of favourite with them, and upon the division of a 
common, or the holding of a black-fishing, or poach- 
ing court, or any similar occasion, when they coi- 
ceived themselves oppressed hy the gentry, they 
were in the habit of saying to each other, “Ah, | 
if Ellangowan, honest man, had his ain that hin 
forbears had afore him, he wadna sce the puir folk 
trodden down this gait.” Meanwhile, this general 
good opinion never prevented their taking the ad- 
vantage of him on all possible occasions—turning | 
their cattle into his parks, stealing his wood, shoot- | 
ing his game, and so forth, “ for the laird, honest 
man, he’ll never find it,—he never minds what a 
puir body does.”—Pedlars, gipsics, tinkers, va- 
grants of all descriptions, roosted about his out- 
houses, or harboured in his kitchen; and the laird, | 
who was “nae nice body,” but a thorough gossip, 
like most weak men, found recompense for his hos- , 
pitality in the pleasure of questioning them on the | 
news of the country side. 

A circumstance arrested Ellangowan’s progress 
on the high road to ruin. This was his marriage 
with a lady who had a portion of about four thou- 
sund pounds. Nobody in the neighbourhood could 
conceive why she married him, and endowed him 
with her wealth, unless because he had a tall, hand- 
some figure, a good set of features, a genteel ad- | 
dress, and the most perfect good-humour. It might | 
be some additional consideration, that she was her- | 
self at the reflecting age of twenty-eight, and had | 
no near relations to control her actions or choice. 

_ It was in this lady’s behalf (confined for the first 
time after her marriage) that the speedy and active 
express, mentioned by the old dame of the cottage, 
had been dispatched to Kippletringan on the night 
of Mannering’s arrival. 

Though we have said so much of the Laird him- 
self, it still remains that we make the reader in 
some degree acquainted with his companion. This 
was Abel Sampson, commonly called, from his oc- 
cupation as a pedagogue, Dominie Sampson. He 
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was of luw birth, but having evinced, even from 
his cradle, an uncomnion seriousness of disposition, 
the poor parents were encouraged to hope that 
their bairn, as they expressed it, “might wag hia 
pow in a pulpit yet.” With an ambitious view to 
such a consummation, they pinched and pared, rose 
early and lay down late, ate dry bread and drank 
cold water, to secure to Abel the means of learn- 
ing. Meantime, his tall ungainly figure, his taci- 
turn and grave manners, and some grotesque habits 
of swinging his limbs, and screwing his visage 
while reciting his task, made poor Sampson the 
ridicule of all his school-companions. The same 
qualities secured him at Glasgow college a plentiful 
share of the same sort of notice. Half the youth- 
ful mob of “ the yards” used to assemble regularly 
to see Duminie Sampson (for he had already at- 
tained that honourable title) descend the stairs from 
the Greek class, with his Lexicon under his arm, 
his long misshapen legs sprawling abroad, and keep- 
ing awkward time to the play of his immense shou!- 
der-blades, as they raised and depressed the louse 
and thread-bare black coat which was his constant 
and only wear. When he spohe, the efforts of the 
professor (professor of divinity though he was) were 
totally inadequate to restrain the inextinguishable 
laughter of the students, and sometimes even to 


‘repress his own. The long, sallow visage, the gug- 


ele eyes, the huge under-jaw, which appeared not 
to open and shut by an act of volition, but to be 
dropped and hoisted up again by some complicated 
machinery within the inner man,—the harsh and 
dissonant voice, and the screech-owl notes to which 
it was exalted when he was exhorted to pronounce 
more distinctly, —all added fresh subject for mirth 
to the torn cloak and shattered shoe, which have 
afforded legitimate subjects of raillery against the 
poor scholar, from Juvenal’s time downward. It 
was never known that Sampson either exhibited 
irritability at this ill usage, or made the least at- 
tempt to retort upon his tormentors. He slunk 
from college by the most seerct paths he could 
discover, and plunged himself into his miserable 
lodging, where, for eighteen-pence a-week, he was 
allowed the benefit of a straw mattrass, and, if his 
landlady was in good humour, permission to study 
his task by her fire. Under all these disadvantages, 
he obtained a competent knowledge of Greek and 
Latin, and some acquaintance with the sciences. 
In progress of time, Abel Sampson, probationer 
of divinity, was adinitted to the privileges of a 
preacher. But, alas! partly from his own bashful- 
ness, partly owing to a strong and obvious disposi- 
tion to risibility which pervaded the congregation 
upon his first attempt, he became totally incapable 
of proceeding in his intended discourse— gasped, 
grinned, hideously rolled his eyes till the congre- 
gation thought them flying out of his head—shut 
the Bible—stumbled down the pulpit-stairs, tram- 
pling upon the old women who generally take their 
station there,— and was ever atter designated as a 
“ stickit minister.’ And thus he wandered back 
to his own country, with blighted hopes and pro- 
spects, to share the poverty of his parents. As he 
had neithéY friend nor confidant, hardly even an 
acquaintance, no one had the means of observing 
closely how Dominie Sampson bore a disappoint- 
ment which supplied the whole town with a week's 
sport. It would be endless even to mention the 
numerous jokes to which it gave birth, —from a bal- 
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lad, called * Sampson’s Riddle,” written upon the 
subject by a smart young student of humanity— to 
the sly hope of the Principal, that the fugitive had 
not, in imitation of his mighty namesake, taken the 
college gates along with him in his retreat. 

To all appearance, the equanimity of Sampson 
was unshaken. He sought to assist his parents by 
teaching a school, and soon had plenty of scholars, 
but very few fees. In fact, he taught the sons of 
farmers for what they chose to give him, and the 
seg for nothing ; and, to the shame of the former 

it spoken, the pedagogue’s gains never equalled 
those of a skilful ploughman. He wrote, however, 
a good hand, and added something to his pittance 
by copying accounts and writing letters for Ellan- 
gowan. By degrees, the Laird, who was much 
estranged from general society, became partial to 
that of Dominie Sampson. Conversation, it is true, 
was out of the question, but the Dominie was a good 
listener, and stirred the fire with some address. 
He attempted even to snuff the candles, but was 
unsuccessful, and relinquished that ambitious post 
of courtesy after having twice reduced the parlour 
to total darkness. So his civilities, thereafter, were 
confined to taking off his glass of ale in exactly the 
same time and measure with the Laird, and in ut- 
tering certain indistinct murmurs of acquiescence 
at the conclusion of the long and winding stories of 
Ellangowan. 

On one of these occasions, he presented for the 
first time to Mannering his tall, gaunt, awkward, 
bony figure, attired in a threadbare suit of black, 
with a coloured handkerchief, not over clean, about 
his sinewy, scraggy neck, and his nether person 
arrayed in grey breeches, dark-blue stockings, 
clouted shoes, and small copper buckles. 

Such is a brief outline of the lives and fortunes 
of those two persons, in whose society Mannering 
oow found himself comfortably seated. 





CHAPTER III. 


Do not the hist’ries of all ages 

Relate miraculous presages, 

Of strange turns in the world’s affairs, 

Foreseen by Astrologers, Sooth-sayers, 

Chaldeans, learned Genethliacs, 

And some that have writ almanacks’? 
Hudibras. 

THE circumstances of the landlady were pleaded 
to Mannering —first as an apology for her not ap- 
pearing to welcome her guest, and for those defi- 
ciencies in his entertainment which her attention 
might have supplied, and then as an excuse for 
pressing an extra bottle of good wine. 

“ I cannot weel sleep,” said the Laird, with the 
anxious feelings of a father in such a predicament, 
“ ¢i]] I hear she’s gotten ower with it—and if you, 
sir, are not very sleepry, and would do me and the 
Dominie the honour to sit up wi’ us, I am sure we 
shall not detain you very late. Luckie Howatson 
is very expeditious ;—there was ance a lass that 
was in that way——she did not live far from here- 
abouts—ye needna shake your head and groan, 
Dominie—I am sure the kirk dues were a’ weel 

id, and what can man do mair ? —it was laid till 

er ere she had & sark ower her head; and the man 
that she since wadded does not think her a pin the 
waur for the misfortune.— They live, Mr Manner- 
ing, by the shore-side, at Annan, and a mair decent, 


orderly coupie, with six as fine bairns as ye would 
wish to see plash in a salt-water dub; and little 
curlie Godfrey—that’s the eldest, the come o’ will, 
as I may say—he’s on board an excise yacht; I 
hae a cousin at the board of excise— that’s Com- 
missioner Bertram; he got his commissionership 
in the great contest for the county, that ye must 
have heard of, for it was appealed to the House of 
Commons: now I should have voted there for the 
Laird of Balruddery ; but ye see my father was a 
jacobite, and out with Kenmore, so he never took 
the oaths; and I ken not weel how it was, but all 
that I could do and say, they keepit me off the roll, 
though my agent, that had a vote upon my estate, 
ranked as a good vote for auld Sir Thomas Kittle- 
court. But to return to what I was saying, Luckie 
Howatson is very expeditious, for this lass” ——— 

Here the desultory and long-winded narrative 
of the Laird was interrupted by the voice of some 
one ascending the stairs from the kitchen story, 
and singing at full pitch of voice. The high notes 
were too shrill for a man, the low seemed too deep 
for a woman. The words, as far as Mannering 
could distinguish them, seemed to run thus: 

“ Canny moment, lucky fit; 
Is the lady lighter yet? 
Be it lad or be it lass, 
Sign wi’ cross, and sain wi’ mass.” 

“ It’s Meg Merrilies, the gipsy, as sure as ] am 
a sinner,” said Mr Bertram. The Dominie groaned 
deeply, uncrossed his legs, drew in the huge splay 
foot which his former posture had extended, placed 
it perpendicularly, and stretched the other limb 
over it instead, puffing out between whiles huge 
volumes of tobacco smoke. “ What needs ye groan, 
Dominie? I am sure Meg’s sangs do nae ill.” | 

“ Nor good neither,” answered Dominie Samp- 
son, in a voice whose untuneable harshness corre- 
sponded with the awkwardness of his figure. They 
were the first words which Mannering had heard 
him speak; and as he had been watching with some 
curiosity when this eating, drinking, moving, and 
smoking automaton would perform the part of 
speaking, he was a good deal diverted with the 
harsh timber tones which issued from him. But at 
this moment the door opened, and Meg Merrilies 
entered. 

Her appearance made Mannering start. She was 
full six feet high, wore a man’s great-coat over the 
rest of her dress, had in her hand a goodly sloe- 
thorn cudgel, and in all points of equipment, ex- 
cept her petticoats, seemed rather masculine 
feminine. Her dark elf-locks shot out like the 
snakes of the gorgon, between an old-fashioned 
bonnet called a bongrace, heightening the singular 
effect of her strong and weather-beaten features, 
which they partly shadowed, while her eye had 
a wild roll that indicated something like rea! or 
affected insanity. 

“ Aweel, Ellangowan,” she said, “ wad it no hae 
been a bonnie thing an the leddy had been brought 
to bed and me at the fair o’ Drumshourloch, no 
kenning, nor dreaming a word about it? Wha was 
to hae keepit awa the worriecows, I trow?—ay, 
and the elves and gyre-carlings frae the bonny 
bairn, grace be wi’ it! Ay, or said Saint Colme’s 
charm for its sake, the dear?” And without wait- 
ing an answer, she began to sing — 


“ Trefoill, vervain, John’s-wort, dill, 
Hinders witches of thelr will: 
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Weel is them, that weel may 
Fast upon St Andrew’s day. 


Saint Bride and her brat, 

Saint Colme and his cat, 

Saint Michael and his spear, . 
Keep the house frae reif and wear. 


This charm she sung to a wild tune, in a high and 
shrill] voice, and, cutting three capers with such 
strength and agility as almost to touch the roof of 
the room, concluded, “And now, Laird, will ye no 
order me a tass 0” brandy?” 

“ That you shall have, Meg—Sit down yont there 
at the door, and tell us what news ye have heard at 
the fair o? Drumshourloch.” 

“ Troth, Laird, and there was muckle want 0’ 
you, and the like o’ you; for there was a whin bon- 
nie lasses there, forbye mysell, and deil ane to gie 
them hansels.” 

“ Weel, Meg, and how mony gipsies were sent to 
the tolbooth ?” 

“ Troth, but three, Laird, for there were nac 
mair in the fair, bye mysell, as I said before, and 
I e’en gae them leg-bail, for there's nae ease in 
dealing wi’ quarrelsome fowk. And there’s Dunbog 
has warned the Red Rotten and John Young aff his 
grunds—black be his cast ! he’s nae gentleman, nor 
drap’s bluid o’ gentleman, wad grudge twa gangrel 
puir bodies the shelter o’ a waste house, and the 
thristles by the road-side for a bit cuddy, and the 
bits o’ rotten birk to boi] their drap parritch wi’. 
Weel, there’s ane abune a’— but we’ll see if the red 
cock craw not in his bonnie barn-yara ac morning 
before day-dawing.” 

“ Hush! Meg, hush! hush ! that’s not safe talk.” 

* What does she mean?” said Mannering to 
Sampson, in an unaer tone. 

“ Fire-raising,” answered the laconic Dominie 

© Who, or what is she, in the name of wonder?” 

“ Harlot, thief, witch, and gipsy,’? answered 
Sampson again. 

“ Q troth, Laird,” continued Meg, during this 
by-talk, “ it’s but to the like o’ you ane can open 
their heart. Ye see, they say Dunbog is nae mair 
a gentleman than the blunker that’s biggit the 
bonnie house down in the howm. But the like o’ 
you, Laird, that’s a real gentlemen for sae mony 
hundred years, and never hunds puir fowk aff your 
grund as if they were mad tykes, nane o’ our fowk 
wad stir your gear if ye had as mony capons as 
there’s leaves on the trysting-tree.—And now some 
0’ ye maun lay down your watch, and tell me the 
very minute o’ the hour the wean’s born, and I'll 
spae its fortune.’ 

“ Ay, but, Meg, we shall not want your assist- 
tance, for here’s a student from Oxford that kens 
much better than you how to spae its fortune—he 
does it by the stars.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” said Mannering, entering into 
the simple humour of his landlord, “ 1 will calcu- 
late his nativity according to the rule of the Tri- 
plicities, as recommended by Pythagoras, Hippo- 
crates, Diocles, and Avicenna. Or I will begin ab 

ra questionis, as Haly, Messahala, Ganwehis, and 
Guido Bonatus, have recommended.” 

One of Sampson’s great recommendations to the 
favour of Mr Bertram was, that he never detected 
the most gross attempt at imposition, so that the 
Laird, whose humble efforts at jocularity were 
chiefly confined to what were then called bites and 
bams, since denominated hoazes and quizzes, had the 
fairest possible subject of wit in the unsuspecting 





Dominie. It is true, he never laughed, or joined 
in the laugh which his own simplicity afforded — 
nay, it is said he never laughed but once in his 
life; and on that memorable occasion his landlady 
miscarried, partly through surprise at the event 
itself, and partly from terror at the hideous gri- 
maces which attended this unusual cachinnation. 
The only effect which the discovery of such im- 
position produced upon this saturnine personage 
was, to extort an ejaculation of “ Prodigious!” or 
“ Very facetious !” pronounced syllabically, but 
without moving a muscle of his own countenance. 

On the present occasion, he turned a gaunt and 
ghastly stare upon the youthful astrologer, and 
seemed to doubt if he had rightly understood his 
answer to his patron. 

“ T am afraid, sir,” said Mannering, turning to- 
wards him, “ you may be one of those unhappy per- 
sons who, their dim eyes being unable to penetrate 
the starry spheres, and to discern therein the decrees 
of heaven at a distance, have their hearts barred 
against conviction by prejudice and misprision.” 

“ Truly,” said Sampson, “I opine with Sir Isaac 
Newton, Knight, and umwhile master of his ma- 
jesty’s mint, that the (pretended) science of astro- 
logy is altogether vain, frivolous, and unsatisfac- 
tory.” And here he reposed his oracular jaws. 

“ Really,” resumed the traveller, “ I am sorry 
to see a gentleman of your learning and gravity 
Jabouring under such strange blindness and -delu- 
sion. Will you place the brief, the modern, and 
as I may say, the vernacular name of Isaac New- 
tou, in opposition to the grave and sonorous autlio- 
rities of Dariot, Bonatus, Ptolemy, Haly, Eztler, 
TDieterick. Naibob, Harfurt, Zael, Taustettor, Ag- 
rippa, Durctus, Maginus, Origen, and Argol? Do 
not Christians and Heathens, and Jews and Gen- 
tiles, and poets and philosophers, unite in allowing 
the starry influences !” 

“ Communis error —it is a general mistake,” an- 
swered the inflexible Dominie Sampson. 

“ Not so,” replied the young Englishman; “ it 
is a general and well-grounded belief.” 

“ It is the resource of cheaters, knaves, and co- 
zeners,” said Sampson. 

“ Abusus non tollit usum: the abuse of anything 
doth not abrogate the lawful use thereof.” 

During this discussion, Ellangowan was some 
what like a woodcock caught in his own springe. 
He turned his face alternately from the one spokes- 
man to the other, and began, from the gravity with 
which Mannering plied his adversary, and the 
learning which he displayed in the controversy, to 
give him credit for being half serious. As for Meg, 
she fixed her bewildered eyes upon the astrologer, 
overpowered by a jargon more mysterious than 
her own. 

Mannering pressed his advantage, and ran over 
all the hard terms of art which a tenacious memory 
supplied, and which, from circumstances hereafter 
to be noticed, had been familiar to him in early 
youth. . 

Signs and planets, in aspects sextile, quartile, 
trine, conjoined or opposite; houses of heaven, with 
their cusps, hours, and minutes; Almuten, Almo- 
choden, Anahibazon, Catahibazon; a thousand 
terms of equal sound and significance, poured thick 
and threefold upon the unshrinking Dominie, whose 
stubborn incredulity bore him out against the pelt 
ing of this pitiless storm. 
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At length the joyful annunciation that the lady 
had presented her husband with a fine boy, and 
was a course) as well as could be expected, broke 
off this intercourse. Mr Bertram hastened to the 
lady’s apartment, Meg Merrilies descended to the 
kitchen to secure her share of the groaning malt,? 
and the “ ken-no;” and Mannering, after looking 
at his watch, and noting with great exactness the 
hour and minute of the birth, requested, with be- 
coming gravity, that the Dominie would conduct 
him to some place where ke might have a view of 
the heavenly bodies. 

The schoolmaster, without further answer, rose 
and threw open a door half-sashed with glass, which 
led to an old-fashioned terrace-walk, behind the 
modern house, communicating with the platform 
on which the ruins of the ancient castle were situ- 
ated. The wind had arisen, and swept before it 
the clouds which had formerly obscured the sky. 
The moon was high, and at the full, and all the 
lesser satellites of heaven shone forth in cloudless 
effulgence. The scene which their light presented 
to Mannering was in the highest degree unexpect- 
ed and striking. 

We have observed, that in the latter part of his 
journey our traveller approached the sea-shore, 
without being aware how nearly. Ile now per- 
ceived that the ruins of Ellangowan castle were si- 
tuated upon a promontory, or projection of rock, 
which formed one side of a small and placid bay 
on the sea-shore. The modern mansion was placed 
lower, though closely adjoining, and the ground 
behind it descended to the sea by a small swelling 
green bank, divided into levels by natural terraces 
on which grew some old trees, and terminating 
upon the white sand. The other side of the bay, 
opposite to the old castle, was a sloping and varied 
promontory, covered chiefly with copsewood, which 
on that favoured coast grows almost within water- 
mark. A fisherman’s cottage peeped from among 
the trees. Even at this dead hour of night there 
were lights moving upon the shore, probably occa- 
sioned by the unloading a smuggling lugger from 
the Isle of Man, which was lying in the bay. On 
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imagination deceive even those by whose volitior 
it has been excited, that capeniagtey L while gazing 
upon these brilliant bodies, was inclined to be- 
lieve in the influence ascribed to them by supersti- 
tion over human events. But Mannering was a 
youthful lover, and might perhaps be influenced by 
the feelings so exquisitely expressed by a modern 
poet :— 
“ For fable is Love's world, his home, his birth-place : 

Delightcdly dwells he ’mong fays, and talismans, 

And spirits, and delightedly believes 

Divinities, being himself divine. 

The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 

That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountains, 

Or forest, by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms and wat’ry depths — all these have vanieli'd 

They live no longer in the faith ot reason ! 

But still the heart doth need a language, still 

Jdoth the old instinct bring back the old names. 

And to yon starry world they now are gone, 

Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 

ith man as with their friend, and to the lover 

Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 

Shoot influence down; and even at this day 

‘Tis Jupiter who brings whate'er is great, 

And Venus who brings every thing that’s fair.” 


Such musings soon gave way to others. “ Alas!’ 
he muttered, “my good old tutor, who used to enter 
so deep into the controversy between Heydon and 
Chambers on the subject of astrology,—he would 
have looked upon the scene with other eyes, and 
would have seriously endeavoured to discover from 
the respective positions of these luminaries their 
probable effects on the destiny of the new-born 
infant, as if the courses or emanations of the stars 
superseded, or, at least, were co-ordiyate with, 
Divine Providence. Well, rest be with him!—he 
instilled into me enough of knowledge for erecting 
a scheme of nativity, and therefore will I presently 
go about it.” So saying, and hav'ng noted the posi- 
tion of the principal planetary bodies, Guy Manner- 
ing returned to the house. The Laird met him in 
the parlour, and acquainting him, with great glee, 
that the boy was a fine healthy little fellow, seemed 
rather disposed to press further conviviality. He 
admitted, however, Mannering’s plea of weariness, 


the light from the sashed door of the house be- | and, conducting him to his sleeping apartment, left 
ing observed, a halloo from the vessel, of “Ware | him to repose for the evening. 


hawk! Douse the glim!” alarmed those who were 
on shore, and the lights instantly disappeared. 

It was one hour after midnight, and the prospect 
around was lovely. 
ruin, partly eutii, partly broken—here bearing 
the rusty weather ptans of ages, and there partially 
mantled with ivy, stretched along the verge of the 
dark rock which rose on Mannering’s right hand. 
In his front was the quiet bay, whose little waves, 
erisping and sparkling to the moonbeams, rolled 
successively along its surface, and dashed with a 
soft and murmuring ripple against the silvery beach. 
To the left, the woods advanced far into the ocean, 
waving in the moonlight along ground of an undu- 
lating and varied form, and presenting those varie- 
ties of light and shade, and that interesting com- 
bination of glade and thicket, upon which the eye 
delights to rest, charmed with what it sees, yet cu- 
rious to pierce still deeper into the intricacies of the 
woodland scenery. Above rolled the planets, each, 
by its own liquid orbit of light, distinguished from 
the inferior or more distant stars. So strangely can 
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1 See Note A,— The Groaning Malt. 


The grey old towers of the 
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CILAPTER IV. 


Come and see! trust thine own eyes. 

A fearful sign stands in the house of life, 

An enemy; a fiend lurks close behind 

The radiance of thy planct —O be warned ! 
COLZRIDGE, from SCHILLER, 





Tue belief in astrology was almost universal In 
the middle of the seventeenth century; it began to 
waver and become doubtful towards the close of 
that period, and in the beginning of the eighteenth 
the art fell into general disrepute, and even under 
general ridicule. Yet it still retained many parti- 
sans even in the seats of learning. Grave and stu- 
dious men were loath to relinquish the calculations 
which had early become the principal objects of 
their studies, and felt reluctant to descepd from the 
predominating height to which a supposed insight 
into futurity, by the power of consulting abstract 
influences and conjunctions, had exalted them ove: 
the rest of mankind. 
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Among those who cherished this imaginary pri- | upon his mind, that the results exactly currespond- 
vilege with undoubting faith, was an old clergy- | ed, was vividly and indelibly strong. 


taan, with whom Mannering was placed during his 
youth. He wasted his eyes in observing the stars, 
and his brains in calculations upon their various 
eombinations. His pupil, in early youth, naturally 
caught some portion of his enthusiasm, and la- 
boured for a time to make himself master of the 
technical process of astrological research; so that, 
before he became convinced of its absurdity, Wil- 
liam Lilly himself would have allowed him “a cu- 
rious fancy and piercing judgment in resolving a 
question of nativity.” ; 

On the present occasion, he arose as early in the 
morning as the shortness of the day permitted, and 
proceeded to calculate the nativity of the young 
heir of Ellangowan. He undertook the task secun- 
dum artem, as well to keep up appearances, as from 
a sort of curiosity to know whether he yet remem- 
bered, and could practise, the imaginary science. 
He accordingly erected his scheme, or figure of 
heaven, divided into its twelve houses, placed the 
pianets therein according to the Ephemeris, and 
rectified their position to the hour and moment of 
the nativity. Without troubling our readers with 
the general prognostications which judicial astro- 
logy would have inferred from these circumstances, 
in this diagram there was one significatur, which 
pressed remarkably upon our astrologer’s atten- 
tion. Mars having dignity in the cusp of the twelfth 
house, threatened captivity, or sudden and violent 
death, to the native; and Mannering having re- 
course to those further rules by which diviners 
pretend to ascertain the vehemency of this cvil 
direction, observed frum the result, that three pe- 
riods would be particularly hazardous— his jifth— 
his tenth—his twenty-first year. 

It was somewhat remarkable, that Mannering 
had unce before tried a similar piece of foolery, at 
the instance of Sophia Wellwood, the young lady 
to whom he was attached, and that a similar con- 
junction of planetary influence threatened her with 
death, or imprisonment, in her thirty-ninth year. 
She was at this time eighteen ; so that, according 
to the result of tle scheme in both cases, the same 
vear threatened her with the same misfortune that 
was presaged to the native or infant, whom that 
night had introduced into the world. Struck with 
this coincidence, Mannering repeated his calcula- 
tions; and the result approaimated the events pre- 
dicted, until, at length, the same month, and day of 
the month, secmed assigned as the period of peril 
to both. 

It will be readily believed, that, in mentioning 
this circumstance, we lay no weight whatever upon 
the pretended information thus conveyed. But it 
often happens, such is our natural love for the mar- 
vellous, that we willingly contribute our own efforts 
to beguile our better judgments. Whether the co- 
incidence which 1 have mentioned was really one 
of those singular chances, which sometimes happen 
against all ordinary calculations; or whether Man- 
nering, bewildered amid the arithmetical labyrinth 
and technical jargon of astrology, had insensibly 
twice followed the same clew to guide him out of 
the maze; or whether his imagination, seduced by 
fone point of apparent resemblance, lent its aid 
to make the similitude between the two operations 
more exactly accurate than it might otherwise have 
been, it is impossible to guess- but the impression 


He could not help feeling surprise at a cvinci- 
dence so singular and unexpected. “ Does the de- 
vil mingle in the dance, to avenge himself for our 
trifling with an art said to be of magical origin? or 
is it possible, as Bacon and Sir Thomas Browne 
admit, that there is some truth in a sober and regu- 
lated astrology, and that the influence of the stars 
is not to be denied, though the due application of 
it, by the knaves who pretend to practise the art, 
is greatly to be suspected!”—-A moment’s consi- 
deration of the subject induced him to dismiss this 
opinion as fantastical, and only sanctioned by those 
learned men, either because they durst not at once 
shock the universal prejudices of their age, or be- 
cause they themselves were not altogether freed 
from the contagious influence of a prevailing super- 
stition. Yet the result of his calculations in these 
two instances left so unpleasing an impression on 
his mind, that, like Prospero, he mentally relin- 
quished his art, and resolved, neither in jest nor 
earnest, ever again to practise judicial astrology. 

{le hesitated a good deal what he should say to 
the Laird of Ellangowan concerning the horoscope 
of his first-born ; and at length resolved plainly to 
tell him the judgment which he had formed, at the 
same time acquainting him with the futility of the 
rules of art on which he had proceeded. With this 
resolution he walked out upon the terrace. 

If the view of the scene around Ellangowan had 
been pleasing by moonlight, it lost none of its beauty 
by the light of the morning sun. The land, eveu 
in the month of November, smiled under its influ- 
ence. <A steep, but regular ascent, Ied from the 
terrace to the neighbouring eminence, and con- 
ducted Mannering to the front of the old castle. 
It consisted of two massive round towers, project- 
ing, deeply and darkly, at the extreme angles of a 
curtain, or flat wall, which united them, and thus 
protecting the main entrance, that opened through 
a lofty arch in the centre of the curtain into the 
inner court of the castle. The arms of the family, 
carved in freestone, frowned over the gateway, and 
the portal shawed the spaces arranged by the ar 
chitect for lowering the portcullis, and raising the 
draw-bridge. A rude farm-gate, made of young 
fir-trees nailed together, now formed the only safe- 
guard of this once formidable entrance. The es- 
planade in front of the castle commanded a noble 
prospect. 

The dreary scene of desolation, through which 
Mannering’s rvad had lain on the preceding even- 
ing, was excluded from the view by some rising 
ground, and the landscape showed a pleasing alter- 
nation of hilland dale, intersected by a river, whick 
was in some places visible, and hidden in others, 
where it rolled betwixt deep and wooded banks. 
The spire of a church, and the appearance of some 
houses, indicated the situation of a village at the 
place where the stream had its junction with the 
ocean. The vales seemed well cultivated, the little 
enclosures into which they were divided skirting 
the bottom of the hills, and sometimes carrying 
their lines of straggling hedge-rows a little way up 
the ascent. Above these were green 8, te- 
napted chiefly by herds of black cattle, then the 
staple commodity of the country, whose distant .ow 

ve no unpleasing animation to the landscape. — 
The remoter hills were of 7 sterner character, 
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at still greater distance, swelled into mountains of 
dark heath, bordering the horizon with a screen 
which gave a defined and limited boundary to the 
cultivated country, and added, at the same time, 
the pleasing idea, that it was sequestered and soli- 
tary. The sea-coast, which Mannering now saw in 
its extent, corresponded in variety and beauty with 
the inland view. In some places it rose into tall 
rocks, frequently crowned with the ruins of old 
buildings, towers, or beacons, which, according to 
tradition, were placed within sight of each other, 
that, in times of invasion or civil war, they might 
communicate by signal for mutual defence and pro- 
tection. Ellangowan castle was by far the most 
extensive and important of these ruins, and assert- 
ed, from size and situation, the superiority which 
its founders were said once to have possessed among 
the chiefs and nobles of the district. In other places, 
the shore was of a more gentle description, indent- 
ed with small bays, where the land sloped smoothly 
down, or sent into the sea promontories covered 
with wood. 

A scene so different from what last night’s jour- 
ney had presaged, produced a proportional effect 
upon Mannering. Beneath his eye lay the modern 
house—an awkward mansion, indeed, in point of 
architecture, but well situated, and with a warm 

leasant exposure. —‘“ How happily,” thought our 

ero, © would life glide on in such a retirement! On 
the one hand, the striking remnants of ancient gran- 
deur, with the secret consciousness of family pride 
which they inspire; on the other, enough of modern 
elegance and comfort to satisfy every moderate wish. 
Here then, and with thee, Sophia!” — 

We shall not pursue a lover’s day-dream any 
farther. Mannering stood a minute with his arms 
folded, and then turned to the ruined castle. 

On entering the gateway, he found that the rude 
magnificence of the inner court amply correspond- 
ed with the grandeur of the exterior. On the one 
side ran a range of windows lofty and large, divided 
by carved mullions of stone, which had once lighted 
the great hall of the castle ; on the other were vari- 
ous buildings of different heights and dates, yet so 
united as to present to the eye a certain general 
effect of uniformity of front. The doors and win- 
dows were ornamented with projections exhibiting 
rude specimens of sculpture and tracery, partly en- 
tire and partly broken down, partly covered by ivy 
and trailing plants, which grew luxuriantly among 
the ruins. That end of the court which faced the 
entrance had also been formerly closed by a range 
of buildings; but owing, it was said, to its having 
been battered by the ships of the Parliament under 
Deane, during the long civil war, this part of the 
eastle was much more ruinous than the rest, and 
exhibited a great chasm, through which Mannering 
could observe the sea, and the little vessel (an armed 
lugger) which retained her station in the centre of 
the bay.2. While Mannering was gazing round the 
ruins, he heard from the interior of an apartment 
on the left hand the voice of the gipsy he had seen 
on the preceding evening. He soon found an aper- 
ture through which he could observe her without 
being himself visible; and could not help feeling, 
that her figure, her employment, and her situa- 





4 The outline of the above description, as far as the 
supposed ruins are concerned, will be found somewhat to 
resemble the noble remains of Carlaverock-castle, six or 
seven miles from Dumfries, and near to Lochar-moss. 
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ee conveyed the exact impression of an ancient 
sibyl. 

She sate upon a broken corner-stone in thie angle 
of a paved apartment, part of which she had swept 
clean to afford a smooth space for the evolutions of 
her spindle. A strong sunbeam, through a lofty 
and narrow window, fell upon her wild dress and 
features, and afforded her light for her occupation; 
the rest of the apartment was very gloomy. Equipt 
in a habit which mingled the national dress of the 
Scottish common people with something of an East- 
ern costume, she spun a thread, drawn from wool 
of three different colours— black, white, and grey— 
by assistance of those ancient implements of house- 
wifery, now almost banished from tho land, the dis- 
taffand spindle. As she spun, she sung what seemed 
to bea charm. Mannering, after in vain attempt- 
ing to make himself master of the exact words of 
her song, afterwards attempted the following para- 
phrase of what, from a few intelligible phrases, he 
concluded to be its purport :-— 

Twist ye, twine ye! even so 
Mingle shades of joy and woe, 


Hope, and fear, and peace, and strife, 
In the thread of human life. 


While the mystic twist is spinning, 
And tho infant’s life beginning, 
Dimly seen through twilight bending, 
Lo, what varied shapes attending ! 


Pacsions wild, and Follies Vain, 
Pleasures soon exchanged for pain: 
Doubt, and Jealousy, and Fear, 

In the magic dance appear. 


Now they wax, and now they dwindle, 
Whirling with the whirling spindls. 

Twist ye, twine ve! even s0 ' 
Mingle huinan bliss and woe. 

Ere our translator, or racher our free imitator, 
had arranged these stanzas in his head, and while 
he was vet nammering out a rhyme for dwindle, the 
task of the sibyl was accomplished, or her wool was 
expended. She took the spindlé, now charged with 
her Jabours, and undoing the thread, gradually mea- 
sured it, by casting it over her elbow, and bringing 
each loop round between her forefinger and thumb. 
When she had measured it out, she muttered to 
herself —“ A hank, but not a haill ane—the full 
years o’ three score and ten, but thrice broken, and 
thrice to oop (i.e. to unite ;) he’ll be a lucky lad an 
he win through wi’t.” 

Our hero was about to speak to the prophetess, 
when a voice, hoarse as the waves with which it 
mingled, halloo’d twice, and with increasing impa- 
tience—“ Meg, Meg Merrilies !|— Gipsy—hag — 
tousand deyvils!” 

“ T am coming, I am coming, Captain,” answered 
Meg; and in a moment or two the impatient com- 
mander whom she addressed made his appearance 
from the broken part of the ruins. 

He was apparently a seafaring man, rather under 
the middle size, and with a countenance bronzed 
by a thousand conflicts with the north-east wind. 
His frame was prodigiously muscular, strong, and 
thickset ; so that it seemed as if a man of much 
greater height would have been an inadequate match 
in any close personal conflict. He was hard-favour- 
ed, and, which was worse, his face bore nothing of 
the insouctance, the careless frolicsome jollity and 
vacant curiosity of a sailor on shore. These quali- 
ties, perhaps, as much as any others, contribute to 
the high popularity of our seamen, and the general 
good inclination which our society expresses towards 
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them. Their try, courage, and hardihood, 
are qualities which excite reverence, and perhaps 
rather humble pacific landsmen in their presence ; 
and neither respect, nor a sense of humiliation, are 
feelings easily combined with a familiar fondness 
towards those who inspire them. But the boyish 
frolics, the exulting high spirits, the unreflecting 
mirth of a sailor, when enjoying himself on shore, 
temper the more formidable points of his character. 
There was nothing like these in this man’s face; 
on the contrary, a surly and even savage scowl ap- 
peared to darken features which would have been 
harsh and unpleasant under any expression or mo- 
dification. “ Where are you, Mother Deyvilson?” 
he said, with somewhat of a foreign accent, though 
speaking perfectly good English. “ Donner and 
blitzen! we have been staying this half hour — 
Come, bless the good ship and the voyage, and be 
cursed to ye for a hag of Satan !” 

At this moment he noticed Mannering, who, from 
the position which he had taken to watch Meg 
Merrilies’s incantations, had the appearance of 
some one who was concealing himself, being half 
hidden by the buttress behind which he stood. The 
Captain, for such he styled himself, made a sudden 
and startled pause, and thrust his right hand into 
his bosom, between his jacket and waistcoat, as if 
to draw some weapon. “ What checr, brother ?— 
you seem on the outlook—eh ?” 

Ere Mannering, somewhat struck by the man’s 
gesture and insolent tone of voice, had made any 
answer, the gipsy emerged from her vault and joined 
the stranger. He questioned her in an under tone, 
looking at Mannering—“ A shark alongside—eh ?” 

She answered in tne same tone of under-dialogue, 
using the cant language of her tribe—“ Cut ben 
whids, and stow them—a gentry cove of the ken.”’} 

The fellow’s cloudy visage cleared up. “ The top 
Jf the morning to you, sir; I find you are a visitor 
of my friend Mr Bertram—1 beg pardon, but I 
took you for another sort of a person.” 

Mannering replied, “ And you, sir, I presume, 
are the master of that vessel in the bay ?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir; I am Captain Dirk Hatteraick, of 
the Yungfrauw Hagenslaapen, well known on this 
coast; I am not ashamed of my name, nor of my 
vessel,—-no, nor of my cargo neither for that mat- 
ter. 

‘| dare say you have no reason, sir.” 

“ Tousand donner —no; I’m all in the way of 
fair trade—Just loaded yonder from Douglas, in 
the Isle of Man—neat copgniac—real hyson and 
souchong — Mechilin lace, if you want any — Right 
eee bumped ashore a hundred kegs last 
night. 

3 Really, sir, I am only a traveller, and have no 
sort of occasion for any thing of the kind at pre- 
sent.’ 

“ Why, then, good morning to you, for business 
must be minded—unless ye’ll go aboard and take 
schnaps*—you shall have a pouch-full of tea ashore 
— Dirk Hatteraick knows how to be civil.” 

There was a mixture of impudence, hardihood, 
and suspicious fear about ‘this man, which was in- 
expressibly disgusting. His manners were those of 
a » conscious of the suspicion attending his 
character, yet aiming to bear it down by the affec- 


1 Meaning — Stop your uncivil language —that is a gen- 
tleman from the house below. ne . 
8 A dram of liquor. 
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tation of a careless and hardy familiarity. Mar 
nering briefly rejected his proffered civilities; an | 
after a surly good morning, Hatteraick retired with 
the gipsy to that part of the ruins from which he 
had first made his appearance. <A very narrow 
staircase here went down to the beach, intended 
probably for the convenience of the garrison during 
a siege. By this stair, the couple, equally amiable 
in appearance, and respectable by profession, de- 
scended to the sea-side. The soi-disant captain 
embarked in a small boat with two men who ap- 
peared to wait for him, and the gipsy remained on 
the shore, reciting or singing, and gesticulating with 
great vehemence. 





CHAPTER V. 


You have fed upon my seignories, 
Disparh’d my parks, and fell’d my forest woods, 
Krom mine own windows torn my household coat, 
Razed out my impress, leaving me no sign, 
Save men’s opinions and my living blood, 
To show the world I am a gentleman. 
Richard 21. 

WueEN the boat which carried the worthy cap- 
tain on board his vessel had accomplished that task, 
the sails began to ascend, and the ship was got un- 
der way. She fired three guns as a salute to the 
house of Ellangowan, and then shot away rapidly 
before the wind, which blew off shore, under all the 
sail she could crowd. 

“ Ay, ay,” said the Laird, who had sought Man- 
nering for some time, and now joined him, “ there 
they go—there go the free-traders—there go Cap- 
tain Birk Hatteraick, and the Yungfrauw Hagen- 
slaapen, half Manks, half Dutchman, half devil ! 
run out the boltsprit, up main-sail, top and top-gal- 
lant sails, royals, and skyscrapers, and away —fol- 
low who can! That fellow, Mr Mannering, is the 
terror of all the excise and custom-house cruisers ; 
they can make nothing of him; he drubs them, or 
he distances them ;— and, speaking of excise, I 
come to bring you to breakfast; and you shall have 
some tea, that” 

Mannering, by this time, was aware that one 
thought linked strangely on to another in the con- 
catenation of worthy Mr Bertram’s ideas, 








‘* Like orient pearls at random strung ;” 


and, therefore, before the current of his associa- 
tions had drifted farther from the point he had left, 
he brought him back by some inquiry about Dirk 
Hatteraick. 

“ ( he’s a—a—gude sort of blackguard fellow 
eneugh —nacbody cares to trouble him-—smuggler, 
when his guns are in ballast— privateer, or pirate 
faith, when he gets them mounted. He has done 
more mischief to the revenue folk than ony rogue 
that ever came out of Ramsay.” 

“ But, my good sir, such being his character, I 
wonder he has any protection and encouragement 
on this coast.” 

“ Why, Mr Mannering, people must have brandy 
and tea, and there’s none in the country but what 
comes this way—and then there’s short accounts, 
and maybe a keg or two, or a dozen pounds left at 
your stable door, instead of a d—d lang account 
at Christmas from Kopi eer md pier 
Kippletrin who has aye a sum to make up, 41 
sited svairea weady money, or a short-dated bill 











x2 
Now, Iatteraick will take wood, or he’ll take bark, 
or he’ll take barley, or he'll take just what’s conve- 
nient at the time. I’ll tell you a gude story about 
that. There was ance a laird— that’s Macfie of 
Gudgeonford,—he had a great number of kain hens 
—that’s hens that the tenant pays to the landlord, 
like a sort of rent un kind—they aye feed mine 
very ill; Luckie Fiuniston sent up three that were 
a shame to be seen only last week, and yet she has 
twelve bows sowing vf victual; indeed her good- 
man, Duncan Finniston — that’s him that’s gone— 
(we must all die, Mr Mannering; that’s ower true) 
—and speaking of that, let us live in the mean- 
while, for here’s bieakfast on the table, and the 
Dominie ready to say the grace.” 

The Dominie did accordingly pronounce a bene- 
diction, that exceeded in length any speech which 
Mannering had yet heard him utter. The tea, 
which of course belonged to the noble Captain Hat- 
teraick’s trade, was pronounced excellent. Still 
Mannering hinted, though with due delicacy, at 
the risk of encouraging such desperate characters : 
“ Were it but in justice to the revenue, | should 
have supposed” 

“ Ah, the revenue-lads”—for Mr Bertram never 
embraced a general or abstract idea, and his no- 
tion of the revenue was personified in the commis- 
siouers, surveyors, comptrollcrs, and riding officers, 
whom he happened to know—“ the revenue-lads 
can look sharp eneugh out for themselves—no ane 
needs to help them—and they have a’ the soldiers 
to assist them besides ;— and as to justice—you’ll 
be surprised to hear it, Mr Mannering,— but | am 
not a justice of peace.” 

Mannering assumed the expected look of sur- 
prise, but thought within himself that the worship- 
ful bench suffered no great deprivation from want- 
ing the assistance of his good-humoured landlord. 
Mr Bertram had now hit upon one of the few sub- 
jects on which he felt sore, and went on with some 
energy. 

“ No, sir,—the name of Godfrey Bertram of 
Ellangowan is not in the last commission, though 
there’s scarce a carle in the country that has a 
ploughgate of land, but what he must ride to quar- 
ter-sessions, and write J. P. after his name. I ken 
fu’ weel whom I am obliged to—Sir Thomas Kit- 
tlecourt as good as tell’d me he would sit in my 
skirts if he had not my interest at the last election; 
and because I chose to go with my own blood and 
third cousin, the Laird of Balruddery, they keepit 
me off the roll of freeholders; and now there comes 
® new nomination of justices, and I am left out! 
And whereas they pretend it was because I let Da- 
vid Mac-Guffog, the constable, draw the warrants, 
and manage the business his ain gate, as if 1 had 
been a nose o’ wax, it’s a main untruth; for I 

ted but seven warrants in my life, and the 
ominie wrote every one of them—and if it had 
not been that unlucky business of Sandy Mac-Gru- 
thar’s, that the constables should have keepit twa 
or three days up yonder at the auld castle, just till 
they could get conveniency to send him to the 
county jail—and that cost me eneugh o’ siller — 
But I bes what Sir Thomas wants very weel — it 
was just sic and siclike about the seat in the kirk 
o’ Kilmagirdle—was I not entitled to have the 
front gallery faeing the minister, rather than Mac- 
Crosskie of Creochstone, the son of Deacon Mac- 
Crosekie, the Dumfries weaver ?” 
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Mannering expressed his aequiescence in the jus- 
tace of these various complaints. 

“ And then, Mr Mannering, there was the story 
about the road, and the fauld-dike —I ken Sir Tho- 
maas was behind there, and I said plainly to the 
clerk to the trustees that I saw the cloven foot, let 
them take that as they like.—Would any gentle- 
man, or set of gentlemen, go and drive a road right 
through the corner of a tauld-dike, and take away, 
as my agent observed to them, like twa roods of 
gude moorland pasture ?—And there was the story 
about choosing the collector of the cess” 

“ Certainly, sir, it is hard you should meet with 
any neglect in a country, where, to judge from the 
extent of their residence, your ancestors must have 
made a very important figure.” 

‘Very true, Mr Mannering —1 am a plain man, 
and do not dwoll on these things; and 1 must needs 
say, I have little memory for them; but I wish ye 
could have heard my father’s stories about the 
auld fights of the Mac-Dingawaies—that’s the Ber- 
trams that now is—wi’ the Irish, and wi’ the High- 
landers, that came here in their berlings from May 
and Cantire—and how they went to the Holy Land 
—that is, to Jerusalem and Jericho, wi’ a’ their 
clan at their heels—they had better have gaen to 
Jamaica, like Sir Thomas Kittlecourt’s uncle — 
and how they brought hame relies, like those that 
Catholics have, and a flag that’s up yonder in the 
garret—if they had been casks of Muscavado, and 
puncheons of rum, it would have been better for 
the estate at this day—but thcre’s little compari- 
son between the auld keep at Kittlecourt and the 
castle o’ ENangowan—1] doubt if the keep’s forty 
feet of front—But ye make no breakfast, Mr Man- 
nering ; ye’re no eating your meat ;—allow me to 
recommend some of the kipper—Ilt was John Hay 
that catcht it, Saturday was three weeks, down at 
the stream below Hempsced ford,” &c. &c. &c. 

The Laird, whose indignation had for some time 
kept him pretty steady to one topic, now launched 
forth into his usual roving style of conversation, 
which gave Mannering ample time to reflect upon 
the disadvantages attending the situation, which, 
an hour before, he had thought worthy of so much 
envy. Here was a country gentleman, whose most 
estimable quality seemed his perfect good nature, 
secretly fretting himself and murmuring against 
others, for causes which, compared with any real 
evil in life, must weigh like dust in the balance. 
But such is the equal distribution of Providence. 
To those who lie out of the road of great afflictions, 
are assigned petty vexations, which answer all the 
purpose of disturbing their serenity; and ev 
reader must have observed, that neither natural 
apathy nor acquired philosophy can render country 
gentlemen inseusible to the grievances which oc- 
cur at elections, quarter-sessions, and meetings of 
trustees. 

Curious to investigate the manners of the coun- 
try, Mannering took the advantage of a pause in 
good Mr Bertram’s string of stories, to inquire 
what Captain Hatteraick so earnestly wanted with 
the gipsy woman. 

“Oh, to bless his ship, I suppose. You must 
know, Mr Mannering, that these free-traders, whom 
the law calls smugglers, having no religion, make 
it all up in superstition; and they have as many 
spells, and charms, and nonsense” 

“ Vanity and waur!” said the Dominie: “ it is 
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is trafficking with the Evil One. Spells, periapts, 
and charms, are of his device— choice arrows out 
of Apollyon’s quiver.” ; 

“ Hold your peace, Dominie—ye’re speaking for 
ever”—(by the way, they were the first words the 
poor man had uttered that morning, excepting that 
he said grace, and returned thanks) —“ Mr Man- 
nering cannot get in a word for ye!—And so, Mr 
Mannering, talking of astronomy, and spells, and 
these matters, have ye been so kind as to consider 
what we were scart, Poa last night?” 

“ I begin to think, Mr Bertram, with your wor- 
thy friend here, that I have been rather jesting 
with edge-tools; and although neither you nor I, 
nor any sensible man, can put faith in the predic- 
tions of astrology, yet as it has sometimes happened 
that inquiries into futurity, undertaken in jest, have 
in their results produced serious and unpleasant 
effects both upon actions and characters, I really 
wish you would dispense with my replying to your 
question.” 

It was easy to see that this evasive answer only 
rendered the Laird’s curiosity more uncontrollable. 
Manncring, however, was determined in his own 
mind, not to expose the infant to the inconvenien- 
ces which might have arisen from his being sup- 
posed the object of evil prediction. Tle therefore 
delivered the paper into Mr Bertram’s hand, and 
requested him to keep it for five years with the 
seal unbroken, until the month of November was 
expired. After that date had intervened, he left 
him at liberty to examine the writing, trusting that 
the first fatal period being then safely overpassed, 
no credit would be paid to its farther contents. — 
This Mr Bertram was content to promise, and Man- 
nermg, to insure his fidelity, hinted at misfortunes 
which would certainly take place if his injunctions 
were neglected. The rest of the day, which Man- 
aering, by Mr Bertram’s invitation, spent at Ellan- 
gowan, passed over without anything remarkable ; 
2nd on the morning of that which followed, the 
traveller mounted his palfrey, bade a courteous 
adieu to his hospitable landlord and to his clerical 
‘ittendant, repeated his good wishes for the pro- 
sperity of the family, and then, turning his horse’s 
head towards England, disappeared from the sight 
of the inmates of Ellangowan. He must also dis- 
appear from that of our readers, for it is to another 
and later period of his life that the present narra- 
tive rekites. 


CHAPTER VI. 


— Next, the Justice, 
{n fair round belly, with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws, and modern instances. 
And so he plays his part.—— 

As You like It. 


Wuen Mrs Bertram of Ellangowan was able to 
hear the news of what had passed during her con- 
fimement, her apartment rung with all manner of 
gossiping respecting the handsome young student 
from Oxford, who had told such a fortune by the 
stars to the young Laird, “ blessings on his dain- 
fy face.” The form, accent, and manners of the 
stranger, were expatiated upon ; his horse, bridle, 
saddle, and stirrups, did not remain, unnoticed. All 
this made a great impression upon the mind of Mrs 
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superstition. 

Her first employment, when she became capable 
of a little work, was to make a small velvet bag for 
the scheme of nativity which she had obtained from 
her husband. Her fingers itched to break the seal, 
but credulity proved stronger than curiosity ; and 
she had the firmness to enclose it, in all ita in- 
tegrity, within two slips of parchment, which she 
sewed round it, to prevent its being chafed. ‘The 
whole was then put into the velvet bag aforesaid, 
and hung as a charm round the neck of the infant, 
where his mother resolved it should remain until 
the period for the legitimate satisfaction of her cu- 
riosity should arrive. 

The father also resolved to do his part by the 
child, in securing him a good education ; and with 
the view that it should commence with the first 
dawnings of reason, Dominie Sampson was easily 
induced to renounce his public profession of parish 
schoolmaster, make his constant residence at the 
Place, and, in consideration of a sum not quite 
equal to the wages of a footman even at that time, 
to undertake to communicate to the future Laird 
of Ellangowan all the erudition which he had, and 
all the graces and accomplishments which —he had 
not, indeed, but which he had never discovered that 
he wanted. In this arrangement the Laird found 
also his private advantage; securing the constant 
benefit of a patient auditor, to whom he told his 
stories when they were alone, and at whose expense 
he could break a sly jest when he had company. 

About four years after this time, a great com- 
motion took place in the county where Ellangowan 
is situated. 

Those who watched the signs of the times, had 
long been of opinion that a change of ministry waa 
about to take place; and at length, after a due pro- 
portion of hopes, fears, and delays, rumours from 
good authority and bad authority, and no authority 
at all; after some clubs had drank Up with this 
statesman and others Down with him; after riding 
and running and posting, and addressing and coun- 
ter-addressing, and proffers of lives and fortunes, 
the blow was at length struck, the administration 
of the day was dissolved, and parliament, as a na- 
tural consequence, was dissolved also. 

Sir Thomas Kittlecourt, ike other members in 
the same situation, posted down to his county, and 
met but an indifferent reception. He was a par- 
tisan of the old administration; and the friends of 
the new had already set about an active canvass in 
behalf of John Featherhead, Esq. who kept the best 
hounds and hunters in the shire. Among others 
who joined the standard of revolt was Gilbert Glos- 
sin, writer in , agent for the Laird of Ellan- 
gowan. This honest gentleman had either been 
refused some favour by the old member, or, what 
is as probable, he had got all that he had the most 
distant pretension to ask, and could only look to 
the other side for fresh advancement. Mr Glossin 
had a vote upon Ellangowan’s property; and he 
was now determined that his patron should have 
one also, there being no doubt which side Mr Ber- 
tram would embrace in the coutest. He easily per- 
suaded Ellangowan, that it would be creditable to 
him to take the field at the head of as strong a 
party as possible; and immediately went to work, 
making votes, as every Scotch lawyer knows how; 
by splitting and subdividing the superiorities upor 
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this ancient and once powerful barony. These were 
so extensive, that by dint of clipping and paring 
here, adding and eking there, and creating over- 
lords upon all the estate which Bertram held of 
the crown, they advanced, at the day of contest, at 
the head of ten as good men of parchment as ever 
took the oath of trust and possession. This strong 


’ reinforcement turned the dubious day of battle. 


The principal and his agent divided the honour; 
the reward fell to the latter exclusively. Mr Gil- 
bert Glossin was made clerk of the peace, and 
Godfrey Bertram had his name inserted in a new 
commission of justices, issued immediately upon 
the sitting of the parliament. 

This had been the summit of Mr Bertram’s am- 
bition ;— not that he liked either the trouble or the 
responsibility of the office, but he thought it was a 
dignity to which he was well entitled, and that it 
had been withheld from him by malice prepense. 
But there is an old and true Scotch proverb,— 
* Fools should not have chapping sticks ;” that is, 
weapons of offence. Mr Bertram was no sooner 

dof the judicial authority which he had so 
much longed for, than he began to exercise it with 
more severity than mercy, and totally belied all 
the opinions which had hitherto been formed of his 
inert good nature. We have read somewhere of a 
justice of peaee, who, on being nominated in the 
commission, wrote a letter to a bookseller for the 
statutes respecting his official duty, in the follow- 
ing orthography,—% Please send the ax relating 
to a gustus pease.” No doubt, when this learned 
-elakeye had possessed himself of the axe, he 
ewed the laws with it to some purpose. Mr Der- 
tram was not quite so ignorant of English grammar 
as his worshipful predecessor : but Augustus Pease 
himself could not have used more indiscrimately 
the weapon unwarily put into his hand. 

In good earnest, he considered the commission 
with which he had been intrusted as a personal 
mark of favour from his sovereign ; forgetting that 
he had formerly thought his being deprived of a 
privilege, or honour, common to those of his rank, 
was the result of mere party cabal. He com- 
manded his trusty aid-de-camp, Dominie Samp- 
son, to read aloud the commission; and at the first 
words, “ The king hes been pleased to appoint” — 
* Pleased !” he exclaimed, in a transport of grati- 
tude—“ Honest gentleman! I’m sure he cannot be 
better pleased than I am.” 

Accordingly, unwilling to confine his gratitude 
to mere feelings, or verbal expressions, he gave 
full current to the new-born zeal of office, and en- 
deavoured to express his sense of the honour con- 
ferred upon him, by an unmitigated activity in 
the discharge of his duty. New brooms, it is said, 
sweep clean; and 1 myself can bear witness, that 
on the arrival of a new housemaid, the ancient, 
hereditary, and domestic spiders, who have spun 
their webs over the lower division of my book- 
shelves (consisting chiefly of law and divinity) du- 
ring the peaceful reign of her predecessor, fly at 
full speed before the probationary inroads of the 
new mercenary. Even so the Laird of Ellangowan 
ruthlesely commenced his magisterial reform, at 
the expense of various established and superannu- 
ated pickers and stealers, who had been his neigh- 
bours for half a century. He wrought his miracles 
like a second Duke Humphrey; and by the influ- 
ence of the beadle’s rod caused the lame to walk, 


the blind to see, and the palsied to labour. He de- 
tected poachers, black-fishers, orchard-breakers, 
and pigeon-shooters; had the applause of the bench 
for his reward, and the public credit of an active 
magistrate. 

All this good had its rateable proportion of evil. 
Even an admitted nuisance, of ancient standing, 
should not be abated without some caution. The 
zeal of our worthy friend now involved in great 
distress sundry personages whose idle and men- 
dicant habits his own lachesse had contributed tc 
foster until these habits had become irreclaimable. 
or whose real incapacity for exertion rendered them 
fit objects, in their own phrase, for the charity of 
all well-disposed Christians. The “ long remem- 
bered beggar,” who for twenty years had made his 
regular rounds within the neighbourhood, received 
rather as an humble friend than as an object of 
charity, was sent to the neighbouring workhouse. 
The decrepit dame, who travelled round the pa- 
rish upon a hand-barrow, circulating from house 
to house like a bad shilling, which every one is in 
haste to pass to his neighbour,—she who used to 
call for her bearers as loud, or louder, than a tra- 
veller demands post-horses,—even she shared the 
same disastrous fate. The “ daft Jock,” who, halt 
knave, half idiot, had been the sport of each suc- 
ceeding race of village children for a good part of 
a century, was remitted to the county bridewell, 
where, secluded from free air and sunshine, the 
only advantages he was capable of enjoying, he 
pined and died in the course of six months, The 
old sailor, who had so long rejoiced the smoky 
rafters of every kitchen in the country by singing 
Captain Ward, and Bold Admiral Benbow, was 
banished from the county for no better reason th n 
that he was supposed to speak with a strong Lrish 
accent. Even the annual rounds of the pedlar were 
abolished by the Justice in his hasty zeal for the 
administration of rural police. 

These things did not pass without notice and 
censure. We are not made of woud or stone, and 
the things whivh connect themselves with our hearts 
and habits cannot, like bark or lichen, be rent away 
without our missing them. The farmer’s dame 
iacked her usual share of intelligence,—perhaps 
also the self applause which she had felt while dis- 
tributing the awmous (alms), in shape of a gowpen 
(handful) of oatmeal, to the mendicant who brought 
the news. ‘The cottage felt inconvenience from in- 
terruption of the petty trade carried on by the iti- 
nerant dealers. The children lacked their supply 
of sugar-plums and toys; the young women wanted 
pins, ribbons, combs, and ballads; and the old could 
no longer barter their eggs for salt, snuff, and te- 
bacco. All these circumstances brought the busy 
Laird of Ellangowan into discredit, which was the 
more general on account of his former popularity. 
Even his lineage was brought up in judgment 
against him. ‘They thought “ naething of what 
the like of Greenside, or Burnville, or Viewforth, 
might do, that were strangers in the country; but 
Ellangowan! that had been a name amang them 
since the mirk Monanday, and lang before—him to 
be grinding the puir at that rate !— They ca’d his 
grandfather the Wicked Laird; but though he was 
whiles fractious aneuch, when he got into roving 
company, and had ta’en the drap drink, he woul 
have scorned to gang on at this gate. Na, na—the 
muckle chumlay in the Auld Place reeked like a 
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ie in his time, and there were a&-mony puir 
folk riving at the banes in the court, and about the 
door, as there were gentles in the ha’. And the 
leddy, on ilka Christmas night as it came round, 
pane twelve siller pennies to ilka puir body about, 
in honour of the twelve apostles like. They were 
fond to ca’ it papistrie; but I think our great folk 
might take a lesson frae the papists whiles. They 
gie another sort o’ help to puir folk than just ding- 
ing down a saxpence in the brod on the Sabbath, 
and kilting, and scourging, and drumming them a’ 
the sax days o’ the week besides.’ 

Sucli‘was the gossip over the good twopenny in 
every alehouse within three or four miles of Ellan- 
gowan, that being about the diameter of the orbit 
in which our friend Godfrey Bertram, Esq. J. P. 
must be considered as the principal luminary. Still 
greater scope was given to evil tongues by the re- 
moval of a colony of gipsies, with onc of whom 
our reader is somewhat acquainted, and who had 
for a great many years enjoyed their chief settle- 
ment upon the estate of Ellanguwan. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Come, princes of the ragged regiment, 

You of the blood! Prigg, my most upright lord, 
And these, what name or title eer they bear, 
Jarkman, or Patrico, Cranke or Clapper -dudjreon, 


Frater or Abram-man—1I speak of all.— 
Beggar's Bush, 


ALTioUGH the character of those gipsy tribes, 
which formerly inundated most of the nations of 
Europe, and which in some degree still subsist 
among them as a distinct people, is gencrally un- 
derstood, the reader will pardon my saying a few 
words respecting their situation in Scotland. 

It is well known that the gipsies were, at an early 
period, acknowledged as a separate and independ- 
ent race by one of the Scottish monarchs, and that 
they were less favourably distinguished by a sub- 
sequent law, which rendered the character of gipsy 
equal, in the judicial balance, to that of common 
and habitual thief, and prescribed his punishment 
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are not only no way advantageoas, but a very priv. 
vous burden to so poor a coun d 

the number of them be perhaps double to what it 
was formerly, by reason of this present great dis- 
tress, yet in all times there have been about one 
hundred thousand of those vagabonds, who have 
lived without any regard or subjection either to the 
laws of the land, or even those of God and nature. 
"ee ** No magistrate could ever discover, or 
be informed, which way one in a hundred of these 
wretches died, or that ever they were baptized.— 
Many murders have been discovered among thent; 
and they are not only a most unspeakable oppres- 
sion to poor tenants (who, if they give not bread, 
or some kind of provision to perhaps forty such 
villains in one day, are sure to be insulted by them), 
but they rob many poor people who live in houses 
distant from any neighbourhood. In years of plenty 
many thousands of them meet together in the moun- 
tains, where they feast and riot for many days; and 
at country weddings. markets, burials, and other 
the like public occasions, they are to be seen, both 
man and woman, perpetually drunk, cursing, blas- 
pheming, and fighting together.” 

Notwithstanding the deplorable picture presented 
in this extract, and which Fletcher himself, though 
the energetic and cloquent friend of freedom, Baw 
no better mode of correcting than by introducing 
a system of domestic slavery, the progress of time, 
and increase both of the n.-ana of life and of the 
power of the laws, gradually reduced this dreadful 
evil within more narrow bounds. The tribes of 
gipsies, jockeys, or cairds,—for by all these de- 
nominations such banditti were known,— became 
few in number, and many were entirely rooted out. 
Still, however, a sufficient number remained to 
give “occasional alarm and constant vexation. Some 
rude handicrafts were entirely resigned to these 
itinerants, particularly the art of trencher-making, 
of manufacturing horn-spoons, and the whole mys- 
tery of the tinker. To these they added a pett 
trade in the coarse sorts of earthen-ware. Su 
were their ostensible means of livelihood. Each 
tribe had usually some fixed place of rendezvous, 
which they occasionally occupied and considered aa 


accordingly. Notwithstanding the severity of this | their standing camp, and in the vicinity of which 


and other statutes, the fraternity prospered amid 
the distresses of the country, and received large 
accessions from among those whom famine, oppres- 
sion, or the sword of war, had deprived of the or- 
dinary means of subsistence. They lost, in a great 
measure, by this intermixture, tlic national cha- 
racter of Egyptians, and became a mingled race, 
having all the idleness and predatory habits of 
their Eastern ancestors, with a ferocity which they 
probably borrowed from the men of the north who 
ee their society. They travelled in different 

ands, and had rules among themselves, by which 
each tribe was confined to its own district. The 
slightest invasion of the precincts which had been 
assigned to another tribe produced desperate skir- 
mishes, in which there was often much blood shed. 

The patriotic Fletcher of Saltoun drew a picture 
of these banditti about a century ago, which my 
readers will peruse with astonishment : — 

“ There are at this day in Scotland (besides a 
great many poor families very meanly provided for 
by the churc boxes, with others, who, by living on 
bad food, fall into various diseases) two hundred 
thousand people begging fro door to door. These 
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they generally abstained from depredation. They 
had even talents and accomplishments, which made 
them occasionally useful and entertaining. Many 
cultivated music with success; and the favourite 
fiddler or piper of a district was often to be found 
in a gipsy town. They understood all out-of-door 
sports, especially otter-hunting, fishing, or findin 
game. They bred the best and boldest terriers, an 
sometimes had good pointers for sale. In winter, 
the women told fortunes, the men showed tricks 
of legerdemain; and these accomplishments often 
helped to while away a weary or stormy evening 
in the circle of the “ farmer’s ha’.” The wildness 
of their character, and the indomitable pride with 
which they despised all regular labour, co 

a certain awe, which was not diminished by the 
consideration that these strollers were a vindictive 
race, and were restrained by no check, either of 
fear or conscience, from taking desperate vengeance 
upon those who had offended them. These tribes 
were, in short, the Parias of Scotland, living like 
wild Indians among European settlers, and, like 
them, judged | of rather by their own customs, ha- 
bits, and opinions, ae if they had been mem- 
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bers of the civilized part of the community. Some | digested the taunt as he best could, and in his way 
hordes of them yet remain, chiefly in such situa- | home amused himself with speculations on the 
tions as afford a ready escape either into a waste | easiest method of ridding himself of these vagranta 
country, or into another jurisdiction. Nor are the | who brought a stain upon his fair fame as a ma- 
features of their character much softened. Their {| gistrate. Just as he had resolved to take the first 
numbers, however, are 80 greatly diminished, that, | opportunity of quarrelling with the Parias of Dern- 
instead of one hundred thousand, as calculated by | cleugh, a cause of provocation presented itself. 
Fletcher, i¢ would now perhaps be impossible to Since our friend’s advancement to be a conser- 
collect above five hundred throughout all Scotland. | vatur of the peace, he had caused the gate at the 
A tribe of these itinerants, to whom Meg Mer- | head of his avenue, which formerly, having only 
ilies appertained, had Jong been as stationary as | one hinge, remained at all times hospitably open— 
their habits permitted, in a glen upon the estate of | he had caused this gate, I say, to be newly hung and 
Ellangowan. They had there erected a few huts, , handsomely painted. He had also shut up with 
which they denominated their “ city of refuge,” and | paling, curiously twisted with furze, certain holes 
where, when not absent on excursions, they har- | in the fences adjoining, through which the gipsy 
boured unmolested, as the crows that roosted in | boys used to scramble into the plantations to ga- 
the old ash-trees around them. They had been | ther birds’ nests, the seniors of the village to make 
such long occupants, that they were considered in | a short cut from one point to another, and the lads 
some degree as proprietors of the wretched sheal- | and lasses for evening rendezvous, — all without 
ings which they inhabited. This protection they ‘ offence taken, or leave asked. But these haleyon 
were said anciently to have repaid, by service to | days were now to have an end, and a minatory 
the laird in war, or, more frequently, by infesting , inscriptiun on one side of the gate intimated pro- 
or plundering the lands of those neighbouring ba- | secution according to law” (the painter had spelt 
rons with whom he chanced to be at feud. Latterly, | it persecution—YVun vaut bien Pautre) to all who 
their services were of a more pacific nature. The | should be found trespassing on these enclosures. 
women spun mittens for the lady, and knitted boot , On the other side, for uniformity’s sake, was a pre- 
hose for the laird, which were annually presented | cautionary annunciation of spring-guns and man- 
at Christmas with great form. The aged sibyls | traps of such formidable power, that, said the rn- 
blessed the bridal bed of the laird when he mar- ! brick, with an emphatic nota bene—“if a man goes 
ried, and the cradle of the heir when born. The | in, they will break a horse’s leg.” 
men repaired her ladyship’s cracked china, and as- | In defiance of these threats, six well-grown gipsy 
sisted the laird in his sporting parties, wormed his | boys and girls were riding coch-horse upon the new 
dogs, and cut the ears of his terrier puppies. The gate, and plaiting May-flowers, which it was but 
children gathered nuts in the woods, and cranber- | tooevident had been gathered within the forbidden 
ries in the moss, and mushrooms on the pastures, | precincts. With as much anger as he was capable 
for tribute to the Place. These acts of voluntary | of feeling, or perhaps of assuming, the Laird com- 
rervice, and acknowledgme=ts of dependence, were | manded them to descend ;—they paid no attention 
rewarded by protection on some occasions, conniv- | to his mandate: he then began to pull them down 
ance on others, and broken victuals, ale and brandy, | one after another ; they resisted, passively at least, 
when circumstances called for a display of genero- | each sturdy bronzed varlet making himself as heavy 
sity; and this mutual intercourse of good offices, | as he could, or climbing up as fast as he was dis- 
which had been carried on for at least two centu- | mounted. 
ries, rendered the inhabitants of Derncleugh a kind The Laird then called in the assistance of hfs ser- 
of privileged retainers upon the estate of Ellan- | vant, a surly fellow, who had immediate recourse 
gowan. “The knaves” were the Laird’s “ cxceed- | to his horse-whip. A few lashes sent the party a- 
ing good friends;” and he would have deemed him- scampering ; and thus commenced the first breack 
self very ill used, if his countenance could not now | of the peace between the house of Ellangowan and 
and then have borne them out against the law of | the gipsies of Derncleugh. 
the country and the local magistrate. But this The latter could not for some time imagine that 
friendly union was soon to be dissolved. the war was real ;— until they found that their chil- 
The community of Derncleugh, who cared for no | dren were horse-whipped by the grieve when found 
rogues but their own, were wholly without alarm | trespassing; that their asses were poinded by the 
sé the severity of the justice’s proceedings towards | ground-ofticer when left in the plantations, or ever 
other itinerants. They had no doubt that he de- | when turned to graze by the road-side, against the 
termined to suffer no mendicants or strollers in the | provision of the turnpike acts; that the constable 
country but what resided on his own property, and | began to make curious inquiries into their mode 
practised their trade by his immediate permission, | of gaining a livelihood, and expressed his surprise 
implied or expressed. Nor was Mr Bertram in a | that the men should slecp in the hovels all day 
hurry to exert his newly-acquired authority at the | and be abroad the greater part of the night. 
expense of these old settlers. But he was driven When matters came to this point, the gipsies, 
on by circumstances. without seruple, entered upon measures of reta- 
At the quarter-sessions, our new justice was pub- | liation. Ellangowan’s hen-roosts were plundered, 
licly upbraided by a gentleman of the opposite party | his linen stolen from the lines or bleaching-ground, 
in county politics, that, while he affected a great | his fishings poached, his dogs kidnapped, his grow- 
weal for the public police, and seemed ambitious | ing trees cut or barked. Much petty mischief waa 
of the fame of an active magistrate, he fostered a | done, and some evidently for the mischief’s sake. 
tzibe of the greatest rogues in the country, and per- {| On the other hand, warrants went forth, without 
mitted them to harbour within a mile of the house | mercy, to pursue, search for, take, and apprehend ; 
of EMangowan. To this there was no reply, for the | and, notwithstanding their dexterity, one or two of 
fact was too evident and well-known. The Laird | the depredators were unable to avoid conviction 
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One, a stout young fellow, who sometimes had gone 
to sea a-fishing, was handed over to the Captain of 
the impress service at D ; two children were 
soundly flogged, and one Egyptian matron sent to 
the house of correction. 

Still, however, the gipsies made no motion to 
leave the spot which they had so long inhabited, 
and Mr Bertram felt an unwillingness to dep ive 
them of their ancient “ city of refuge;” yo that 
the petty warfare we have noticed continued for 
several months, without increase or abatement of 
tostilities on either side. 








CHAPTER VIII. 


So the red Indian, by Ontario’s side, 
Nursed hardy on the brindled panther's hide, 
As fades his swarthy race, with anguish sces 
The white man’s cottage rise beneath the trees: 
He leaves the shelter ot his native wood, 
He leaves the murmur of Ohio's flood, 
And forward rushing in indignant grief, 
Where never foot has trod the tallen leaf, 
He bends his course where twilight rcigns sublime, 
O'er forests silent since the birth of time. 
Scenes of Infancy. 

IN tracing the rise and progress of the Scottish 
Maroon war, we must not omit to mention that 
years had rolled on, and that little Harry Bertram, 
ove of the hardiest and most lively children that 
ever made a sword and grenadier’s cap of rushes, 
wow approached his fifth revolving birth-day. <A 
hardihood of disposition, which early developed 
itself, made him already a little wanderer ; he was 
well acquainted with every patch of lea ground 
and dingle around Ellangowan, and could tell in his 
broken language upon what baulks grew the bon- 
niest flowers, and what copse had the ripest nuts. 
He repeatedly terrified his attendants by clamber- 
ing about the ruins of the old castle, and had more 
than once made a stolen excursion as far as the 
gipsy hamlet. 

Un these occasions he was generally brought back 
by Meg Merrilees, who, though she could not be 
prevailed upon to enter the place of Ellangowan 
after her nephew had been given up to the press- 
gang, did not apparently extend her resentment to 
the child. On the contrary, she often contrived 
to waylay him in his walks, sing him a gipsy song, 
give him a ride upon her jackass, and thrust into 
his pocket a piece of gingerbread or a red-cheeked 
apple. This woman’s ancient attachment to the 
family, repelled and checked in every other direc- 
tion, seemed to rejoice in having some object on 
which it could yet repose and expand itself. She 
prophesied a hundred times, “ that young Mr Harry 
would be the pride o’ the family, and there hadna 
been sic a sprout frae the auld aik since the death 
of Arthur Mac-Dingawaie, that was killed in the 
battle o’ the Bloody Bay; as for the present stick, 
it was good for naething but fire-wood.”’ On one 
occasion, when the child was ill, she lay all night 
below the window, chaunting a rhyme which she 
believed sovereign as a febrifuge, and could neither 
be prevailed upon to enter the house, nor to leave 
she station she had chosen, till she was informed 
that the crisis was over. 

The affection of this woman became matter of 
suspicion, not indeed to the Laird, who was never 
hasty in suspecting evil, but to his wife, who had 
indifferent health and poor spirits. She was now 
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far advanced in a second pregnancy, and, as she 
could not walk abroad herself, and the woman who 
attended upon Harry was young and thoughtless, 
she prayed Dominie Sampson to undertake he task 
of watching the boy in his rambles, when he should 
not be otherwise accompanied. The Dominie loved 
his young charge, and was enraptured with his own 
success, in having already brought him so far in 
his learning as to spell words of three syllables. 
The idea of this early prodigy of erudition being 
earricd off by the gipsies, like a second Adam 
Smith,! was not to be tolerated; and accordingly, 
though the charge was contrary to all his habits of 
life, he readily undertook it, and might be seen 
stalking about with a mathematical problem in his 
head, and his eye upon a child of five years old, 
whose rambles led him into a hundred awkward 
situations. ‘I'wice was the Dominie chased by a 
cross-grained cow, once he fell into the brook cross- 
ing at the stepping-stones, and another time was 
bogged up to the middle in the slough of Lochend, 
in attempting to gather a water-lily for the young 
Laird. It was the opinion of the village matrons 
who relieved Sampson upon the Jatter occasion, 
“that the Laird might as weel trust the care o’ his 
bairn to a potatoe bogle;” but the good Dominie 
bore all his disasters with gravity and serenity 
equally imperturbable. “ Pro-di-gi-ous!” was the 
only ejaculation they ever extorted from the much- 
enduring man. 

The Laird had by this time determined to make 
root-and-branch work with the Maroons of Dern- 
cleugh. ‘The old servants shook their heads at his 
proposal, and even Dominie Sampson ventured up- 
on an indirect remonstrance. As, however, it was 
couched in the oracular phrase, “ Ve moveas Ca- 
merinam,” neither the allusion, nor the language in 
which it was expressed, were calculated for Mr Ber- 
tram's edification, and matters proceeded against 
the gipsies in furm of law. Every door in the ham- 
let was chalked by the ground-officer, in token of 
a formal warning to remove at next term. Still, 
however, they showed no symptoms either of sub- 
mission or of compliance. At length the term-day, 
the fatal Martinmas, arrived, and violent measures 
of ejection were resorted to. A strong posse of 
peace-officers, sufficient to render all resistance 
vain, charged the inhabitants to depart by noon; 
and, as they did not obey, the officers, in terms ot 
their warrant, proceeded to unroof the cottages, 
and pull down the wretched doors and windows, — 
a summary and effectual mode of ejection, still 
practised in some remote parts of Scotland, when 
a tenant proves refractory. The gipsies, for a time, 
beheld the work of destruction in sullen silence 
and inactivity; then set about saddling and load 
ing their asses, and making preparations for their 
departure. These were soon accomplished, where 
all had the habits of wandering Tartars; and they 
set forth on their journey to seek new settlements, 
where their patrons should neither be of the quo- 
rum, nor custos rotulorum. 

Certain qualms of feeling had deterred Ellan- 
gowan from attending in person to see his tenants 
expelled. He left the executive part of the busi- 
ness to the officers of the law, under the immediate 
direction of Frank Kennedy, a supervisor, or riding- 

1 The father of Economical Philosophy, was, when a 


child, actually carried off by gipsies, and remained some 
hours in their pussession. 
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offiver, belonging to the excise, who had of late be- 
come intimate at the Place, and of whom we shall 
have more to say in the next chapter. Mr Bertram 
himself chose that day to make a visit to a friend 
at some distance. But it so happened, notwith- 
standing his precautions, that he could not avoid 
meeting his late tenants during their retreat from 
his property. 

It was in a hollow way, near the top of a steep 
ascent, upon the verge of the Ellangowan estate, 
that Mr Bertram met the gipsy procession. Four 
or five men formed the advanced guard, wrapped 
in long loose great-coats that hid their tall slender 
figures, as the large slouched hats, drawn over 
their brows, concealed their wild features, dark 
eyes, and swarthy faces. Two of them carried long 
fowling-pieces, one wore a broadsword without a 
sheath, and all had the Highland dirk, though they 
did not wear that weapon openly or ostentatiously. 
Behind them followed the train of laden asses, and 
small carts or tumblers, as they were called in that 
country, on which were laid the decrepit and the 
helpless, the aged and infant part of the exiled com- 
munity. The women in their red cloaks and straw 
hats, the elder children with bare heads and bare 
feet, and almost naked bodies, had the immediate 
care of the little caravan. The road was narrow, 
running between two broken banks of sand, and 
Mr Bertram’s servant rode forward, smacking his 
whip with an air of authority, and motioning to the 
drivers to allow free passage to their betters. is 
signal was unattended to. He then called to the men 
who lounged idly on before, “ Stand to your beasts’ 
heads, and make room for the Laird to pass.” 

“ He shall have his share of the road,” answered 
a male g y from under his slouched and large- 
brimmed hat, and without raising his face, “ and 
he shall have nae mair; the higliway is as free to 
our cuddies as to his gelding.” 

The tone of the man being sulky, and even me- 
nacing, Mr Bertram thought it best to put his 
dignity in his pocket, and pass by the procession 
quietly, on such space as they chose to leave for 
his accommodation, which was narrow enough. To 
cover with an appearance of indifference his feeling 
of the want of respect with which he was treated, 
he addressed one of the men, as he passed him with- 
out any show of greeting, salute, or recognition, — 
Giles Baillie,” he said, “ have you heard that 
your son Gabriel is well?” (The question respected 
the young man who had been pressed.) 

“ If I had heard otherwise,” said the old man, 
looking up with a stern and menacing countenance, 
s* you should have heard of it too.” And he plod-ied 
on his way, tarrying no farther questions Whe: 
the Laird had pressed on with difficulty among a 
crowd of familiar faces, which had on all former 
occasions marked his approach with the reverence 
due to that of a superior being, but in which he now 
only read hatred and contempt, and had got clear 
of the throng, he could not help turning his horse, 
and looking back to mark the progress of their 
march. e group would have been an excellent 
subject for the pencil of Calotte. The van had al- 
ready reached a small and stunted thicket, which 
was at the bottom of the hill, and which gradually 
hid the line of march until the last stragglers dis- 
appeared. 





1 This anecdote {s a literal fact. 


His sensations were bitter enough. The race, 
it is true, which he had thus summarily dismissed 
from their ancient place of refuge, was idle and 
vicious; but had he endeavo to render them 
otherwise? They were not more irregular charac- 
ters now, than they had been while they were 
admitted to consider themselves as a sort of sub- 
ordinate dependents of his family; and ought the 
mere circumstance of his becoming a magistrate 
to have made at once such a change in his conduct 
towards them? Some means of reformation ought 
at least to have been tried, before sending seven 
families at once upon the wide world, and depriving 
them of a degree of countenance, which withheld 
them at least from atrocious guilt. There was 
also a natural yearning of heart on parting with so 
many known and familiar faces; and to this feeling 
Godfrey Bertram was peculiarly accessible, from the 
limited qualities of his mind, which sought its prin- 
cipal amuscments among the petty objects around 
him. As he was about to turn his horse’s head to 
pursue his journey, Meg Merrilies, who had lagged 
behind the troop, unexpectedly presented herself. 

She was standing upon one of those high preci- 
pitous banks, which, as we before noticed, over- 
hung the road; so that she was placed consider- 
ably higher than Ellangowan, even though he was 
on horseback ; and her tall figure, relieved against 
the clear blue sky, seemed almost of supernatural 
stature. We have noticed, that there was in her 
general attire, or rather in her mode of adjusting 
it, somewhat of a foreign costume, artfully adopted 
perhaps for the purpose of adding to the effect of 
her spells and predictions, or perhaps from some 
traditional notions respecting the dress of her an- 
cestors. On this occasion, she had a large piece of 
red cotton cloth rolled about her head in the form of 
a turban, from beneath which her dark eyes flashed 
with uncommon lustre. Her long and tangled black 
hair fell in elf-locks from the folds of this singular 
head-gear. Her attitude was that of a sibyl in 
frenzy, and she stretched out, in her right hand, a 
sapling bough which seemed just pulled. 

Ill be d d,” said the groom, “ if she has not 
been cutting the young ashes in the Dukit park!” 
—The Laird made no answer, but continued to 
look at the figure which was thus perched above 
his path. 

“Ride your ways,” said the gipsy, “ ride your 
ways, Laird of Ellangowan—ride your ways, God- 
frey Bertram !—This day have ye quenched seven 
smoking hearths—see if the fire in your ain par- 
lour burn the blyther for that. Ye have riven the 
thack off seven cottar houses—look if your ain roof- 
tree stand the faster.—Ye may stable your stirks 
in the shealings at Derncleugh —see that the hare 
does not couch on the hearthstane at Ellangowan. 
—Ride your ways, Godfrey Bertram—what do ye 
glower after our folk for?—There’s thirty hearta 
there, that wad hae wanted bread ere ye had want- 
ed sunkets,? and spent their life-blood ere ye had 
scratched your finger. Yes—there’s thirty yonder, 
from the auld wife of an hundred to the babe that 
was born last week, that ye have turned out o’ their 
bits o’ bields, to sleep with the tod and the black- 
cock in the muirs!— Ride your ways, Ellangowan. 
—Our bairns are hinging at our weary backs— 
look’ that your braw e at hame be the fairer 
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spread up: not that I am wishing iil to little Harry, 
or to the babe that’s yet to be born—God forbid— 
and make them kind to the poor, and better folk 
than their father !—And now, ride e’en your ways ; 
for these are the last words ye’ll ever hear Meg 
Merrilies speak, and this is the last reise that I’ll 
ever tut in the bonny woods of Ellangowan.” 

So saying, she broke the sapling she held in her 
hand, and flung it into the road. Margaret of 
Anjou, bestowing on her triumphant foes her keen- 
edged malediction, could not have turned from them 
with a gesture more proudly contemptuous. The 
Laird was clearing his voice to speak, and thrusting 
his hand in his pocket to find a half-crown; the 

gipsy waited neither for his reply nor his donation, 

but strode down the hill to overtake the caravan. 
Ellangowan sode pensively home; and it was 
remarkable that he did not mention this interview 
to any of his family. The groom was not so re- 
served: he told the story at great length to a full 
audience in the kitchen, and concluded by swear- 
ing, that “ if ever the devil spoke by the mouth of 

a woman, he had spoken by that of Meg Merrilies 

that blessed day.” 





CHAPTER IX. 


Paint Scotland greeting ower her thrissle, 
Her mutchkin stoup as toom’s a whistle, 
And d—n'd excisemen in a bustle, 
Seizing a stell; 
Triumphant crushin't like a mussell, 
Or lampit shell. 
Buans. 

Dunine the period of Mr Bertram’s active ma- 
cistracy, he did not forget the affairs of the reve- 
nue. Smuggling, for which the Isle of Man then 
afforded peculiar facilities, was general, or rather 
universal, all along the south-western coast of Scot- 
land. Almost all the common people were engaged 
in these practices; the gentry connived at them, 
and the officens of the revenue were frequently dis- 
countenanced in the exercise of their duty, by those 
who should have protected them. 

There was, at this period, employed as a riding 
officer or supervisor, in that part of the country, 
a certain Francis Kennedy, already named in our 
narrative; a stout, resolute, and active man, who 
had made seizures to a great amount, and was pro- 
portionally hated by those who had an interest in 
the fair trade, as they called the pursuit of these 
contraband adventurers. This person was natural 
son to a gentleman of good family, owing to which 
circumstance, and to his being of a jolly convivial 
disposition, and singing a good song, he was admit- 
ted to the occasional society of the gentlemen of 
the country, and was a member of several of their 
clubs for practising athletic games, at which he 
was particularly expert. 

At Ellangowan, Kennedy was a frequent and 
always an acceptable guest. His vivacity relieved 
Mr Bertram of the trouble of thought, and the 
Isbour which it cost him to support a detailed 
communication of ideas;—-while the daring and 
dangerous exploits which he had undertaken in 
the discharge of his office, formed excellent con- 
versation. To all these revenue adventures did 
the Laird of Ellangowan seriously incline, and the 
amusement which he derived from Kennedy’s so- 


a, 
and assisting the narrator in the execution of bh 
invidious and hazardous duty. 

“ Frank Kennedy,” he said, “ was a gentleman, 
though on the wrang side of the blanket—he wag 
connected with the family of Ellangowan through 
the house of Glengubble. The last Laird of Glen- 
gubble would have brought the estate into the E]- 
langowan line; but happening to go to Harrigate, 
he there met with Miss Jean Hadaway—by the 
by, the Green Dragon at Harrigate is the best 
house of the twa;—but for Frank Kennedy, he’s 
in one sense a gentleman born, and it’s a shame 
not to support him against these blackguard smug- 

lers.” 

After this league had taken place between judg- 
ment and execution, it chanced that Captain Dirk 
llatteraick had landed a cargo of spirits, and other 
contraband goods, upon the beach not far from El- 
langowan, and, confiding in the indifference with 
which the Laird had formerly regarded similar in- 
fractions of the law, he was neither very anxious 
to conceal nor to expedite the transaction. The 
consequence was, that Mr Frank Kennedy, armed 
with a warrant from Ellangowan, and supported by 
some of the Laird’s people who knew the country, 
and by a party of military, poured down upon the 
kegs, bales, and bags, and after a desperate affray, 
in which severe wounds were given and received, 
succeeded in clapping the broad arrow upon the 
articles, and bearing them off in triumph to the 
next custom-house. Dirk Hatteraick vowed, in 
Dutch, German, and English, a deep and full re- 
venge, both against the gauger and his abettors; 
and all who knew him thought it likely he would 
keep his word. 

A few days after the departure of the gipsy 
tribe, Mr Bertram asked his lady one morning at 
breakfast, whether this was not little [arry’s birth- 
day ? 

i Five years auld exactly, this blessed day,” an: 
swered the lady ; “so we may look into the Eng- 
lish gentleman’s paper.” 

Mr Bertram liked to show his authority in trifles. 
“¢ No, my dear, not till to-morrow. The last time 
I was at quarter-sessions, the sheriff told us that 
dies—that dies inceptus—in short, you don’t un- 
derstand Latin, but it means that a term-day is 
not begun till it’s ended.” 

“ That sounds like nonsense, my dear.” 

“« May be so, my dear; but it may be very good 
law for all that. 1 am sure, speaking of term-days, 
I wish, as Frank Kennedy says, that Whitsunday. 
would kill Martinmas, and be hanged for the mur- 
der—for there I have got a letter about that inte- 
rest of Jenny Cairns’s, and deil a tenant’s been 2% 
the Place yet wi’ a boddle of rent,— nor will not 
till Candlemas— but, speaking of Frank Kennedy, 
I dare say he’ll be here the day, for he was away 
round to Wigton to warn a king’s ship that’s lying 
in the bay about Dirk Hatteraick’s lugger being 
on the coast again, and he’ll be back this day ; so 
we'll have a bottle of claret, and drink little Harry’s 
health.” 

“JT wish,” replied the lady, “ Frank Kennedy 
would let Dirk Hatteraick alane. What needs he 
make himself mair busy than other folk? Cannot 
he sing his sang, and take his drink, and draw his 
salary, like Collector Snail, honest man, that never 
fashes onybody? And I wonder at you, Laird, for 


ciety formed an excellent reason for countenancing , meddling and making—Did we ever want to send 
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for tea or brandy frae the Borough-town, when Dirk 
Hatteraick used to come quietly into the bay ?” 

“ Mrs Bertram, you know nothing of these mat- 
ters. Do you think it becomes a magistrate to let 
his own house be made a receptacle for smuggled 
goods? Frank Kennedy will show you the penal- 
ties in the act, and ye ken yoursell they used to 
put their run goods into the Auld Place of Ellan- 
gowan, up by there.” 

“ Oh, dear, Mr Bertram, and what the waur 
were the wa’s and the vault o’ the auld castle for 
having a whin kegs o’ brandy in them at an orra 
time? I am sure ye were not obliged to ken ony 
thing about it ;—and what the waur was the King 
that the lairds here got a soup o’ drink, and the 
ladies their drap o’ tea, at a reasonable rate ?—it’s 
a shame to them to pit such taxes on them !—and 
was na I much the better of these Flanders head 
and pinners, that Dirk Hatteraick sent me a’ the 
way from Antwerp? 1t will be lang or the King 
sends me onything, or Frank Kennedy either.— 
And then ye would quarrel with these gipsics too ! 
} expect every day to hear the barn-yard’s in a 
low.” 

“ T tell you once more, my dear, you don’t un- 
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of war crowded all sail to pursue, but she had stood 
too close upon the cape, so that they were in 
to wear the vessel for fear of going ashore, and to 
make a large tack back into the bay, in order to re- 
cover sea-room enough to double the headland. 

“ They'll lose her, by !—-cargo and hugger, 
one or both,” said Keynedy. “ I must gallop away 
to the Point of Warroch (this was the headland so 
often mentioned), and make them a signal where 
she has drifted to on the other side. Good-by for an 





‘ hour, Ellangowan—get out the gallon punch-bowl, 


and plenty of lemons. I’ll stand for the French 
article by the time I come back, and we’ll drink 
the young Laird’s health in a bowl that would swim 
the Collector's yawl.” So saying, he mounted his 
horse and galloped off. 

About a mile from the house, and upon the verge 
of the woods, which, us we have said, covered a 
promontory terminating in the cape called the Point 
of Warroch, Kennedy met young Harry Bertram, 
attended by his tutor, Dominie Sampson. He had 
often promised the child a ride upon his galloway ; 
and, from singing, dancing, and playing Punch for 
his amusenicut, was a particular favourite. He no 
sooner came scampering up the path, than the boy 


derstand these things—and there’s Frank Kennedy | loudly claimed his promise; and Kennedy, who saw 


coming gallonine un the avenue.” 

; ; S _? said the lady, rais- 
ing her voice as the Laird left the room, “ I wish 
ye may understand them yoursell, that’s a’!” 

From this nuptial dialogue the Laird joyfully 
escaped to meet his faithful friend, Mr Kennedy, 
who arrived in high spirits. “ For the love of life, 
Ellangowan,” he said, “ get up to the castle ! 5 ou'h 


see that vld fox Dirk Hatteraich, and his Majesty’s | 


hounds in full cry after him.” So saying, he flung 
his horse’s bridle to a boy, and ran up the ascent 
to the old castle, followed by the Laird, and indeed 
by several others of the family, alarmed by the 


sound of guns from the sea, now distinctly heard. | 


On gaining that part of the ruins which com- 
manded the most extensive outlook, they saw a lug- 
ger, with all her canvass crowded, standing across 
the bay, closely pursued by a sloop of war, that kept 
firing upon the chase from her bows, which the 
lugger returned with her stern-chasers. “ They're 
but at long bowls yet,” cried Kennedy, in great ex- 
ultation, “ but they will be closer by and by.— 
D—n him, he’s starting his cargo ! I see the good 
Nantz pitching overboard, heg after keg !—that’s 





a d———d ungenteel thing of Mr Hatteraick, as | | 


shall Jet him know by and by.— Now, now! they've 
got the wind of him !—that’s it, that’s it!— Hark 
to him! hark to him! Now, my dogs! now, my 
dogs !— hark to Ranger, hark !” 

“ J think,” said the old gardener to one of the 
maids, “ the gauger’s fie;”” by which word the com- 
mon people express those violent spirits which they 
think n presage of death. 

Meantime the chase continued. The lugger, be- 
ing piloted with great ability, and using every nau- 
tical shift to make her escape, had now reached, and 
was about to double, the headland which formed 
the extreme point of land on the left side of the 
bay, when a ball having hit the yard in the slings, 
the main-sail fell upon the deck. The consequence 
of this accident appeared inevitable, but could not 
be seen by the spectators; for the vessel, which had 
just doubled the headland, lost steerage, and fell 
out of their sight behind the promontory. The sloop 


no risk in indulging him, and wished to tease the 
Donnie, in whose visage he read a remonstrance, 
caught up Harry from the ground, placed him 
betore him, and continued his route ; Sampson’s 
“ Poradventure, Master Kennedy” being lost 
in the clatter of his horse's feet. The pedagogue 
hesitated a moment whether he should go after 
them; but Kennedy being a person in full confi- 
dence of the family, and with whom he himself had 
no delight in associating, “ being that he was ad- 
dicted unto profane and scurrilous jests,” gse con- 
tinued his own walk at his own pace, till he reached 
the Place of Ellangowan. 

The spectators fyom the ruined walls of the cas- 
tle were still watehing the sloop of war, which at 
length, but not without the loss of considerable time, 
recovered sea-room enough to weather the Point 
of Warroch, aud was lost to their sight behind that 
wooded promontory. Some time afterwards the dis- 
charges of several cannon were heard at a distance, 
and, after an interval, a still louder explosion, as of 
a vessel blown up, and a cloud of smoke rose above 
the trees, and mingled with the blue sky. All then 
scparated on their different occasions, auguring va- 
riously upon the fate of the sinuggler, but the ma- 
jority insisting that her capture was inevitable, if 
she had not already gone to the bottom. 

“ ]t is near our dinner-time, my dear,” said Mrs 
Bertram to her husband; “ will it be lang before 
Mr Kennedy comes back ?” 

“I expect him every moment, my dear,” said 
the Laird; “ perhaps he is bringing some of the 
officers of the sloop with him.” 

“ My stars, Mr Bertram! why did not ye tell 
me this before, that we might have had the large 
round table!—and then, they’re a’ tired o’ saut 
meat, and, to tell you the plain truth, a rump o’ 
beef is the best part of your dinner—and then | 
wad have put on another gown, and ye wadna have 
been the waur 0’ a clean neckcloth yoursell— But 
ye delight in surprising and hurrying one—1 am 
sure I am no to haud out for ever against this sort 
of going on — Rut when folk’s missed, then they 
are moaned ~ 
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“ Pshaw! pshaw! deuce take the beef, and the 
gown, and table, and the neckcloth !—we shall do 
all very well.—Where’s the Dominie, John !—(to 
# servant who was busy about the table)— where’s 
the Dominie and little Harry?” 

““ Mr Sampson’s been at hame these twa hours 
and mair, but I dinna think Mr Harry cam hame 
wi’ him.” 

“ Not come hame wi’ him?” said the lady; “ de- 
sire Mr Sampson to step this way directly.” 

«“ Mr Sampson,” said she, upon his entrance, “ is 
it not the most extraordinary thing in this world 
wide, that you, that have free up-putting —bed, 
board, and washing — and twelve pounds sterling 
a-year, just to look after that boy, should let him 
out of your sight for twa or three hours?” 

Sampson made a bow of humble acknowledge- 
ment at each pause which the angry lady made in 
her enumeration of the advantages of his situation, 
in order to give more weight to her remonstrance, 
and then, in words which we will not do him the 
gi bee to imitate, told how Mr Francis Kennedy 


had assumed spontaneously the charge of Master | 


Harry, in despite of his remonstrances in the con- 
trary.” 
“ I am very little obliged to Mr Francis Kennedy 


for his pains,” said the iady peevishly. “ Suppose | 


1 J 


he lets the boy drop from his horse, and lames 
him? or suppose one of the cannons comes ashore 
and kills him !—or suppose ” 

“ Or suppose, my dear,” said Ellangowan, “ what 
is much more likely than anything else, that they 
have gone aboard the sloop or the prize, and are 
to come round the Point with the tide?” 

“ And then they may be drowned,” said the lady. 

“ Verily,” said Sampson, “ 1 thought Mr Ken- 
nedy had returned an hour since—Of a surety 1 
deeméd 1 heard his horse's fect.” 

“'‘Lhat,” said John, with a broad grin, “ was 
Grizzel chasing the humble-cow? out of the close.” 

Sampson coloured up to the eyes—not at the 





crossed his own mind. © J have been in an error,” 
he said; “ of a surety I should have tarried for the 
babe.” So saying, he snatched his bone-headed 
cane and hat, and hurried away towards Warroch- 
wood, faster than he was ever known to walk be- 
fore, or after. 

The Laird lingered some time, debating the point 
with the lady. At length, he saw the sloop of war 
again make her mppearance; but, without approach- 
ing the shore, she stood away to the westward with 
all her sails set, and was soon out of sight. The 
lady’s state of timorous and fretful apprehension 
was so habitual, that her fears went for nothing 
with her lord and master; but an appearance of 
disturbance and anxiety among the servants now 
excited his alarm, especially when he was called 
out of the room, and told in private that Mr Ken- 
nedy’s horse had come to the stable door alone, 
with the saddle turned round below its belly, and 
the reins of the bridle broken; and that a farmer 
had informed them in passing, that there was a 
smuggling lugger burning like a furnace on the 
other side of the Point of Warroch, and that, though 
he had come through the wood, he had seen or 
heard nothing of Kennedy or the young Laird, 
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“only there was Dominie Sampson, gaun ram- 
pauging about, like mad, seeking for them.” 

Ali was now bustle at Ellangewan. The Laird 
and his servants, male and female, hastened to the 
wood of Warroch. The tenants and cottagers in 
the neighbourhood lent their assistance, partly out 
of zeal, partly from curiosity. Boats were manned 
to search the sea-shore, which, on the other side of 
the Point, rose into high and indented rocks. A 
vague suspicion was entertained, though too horvi- 
ble to be expressed, that the child might have fallen 
from one of these cliffs. 

The evening had begun to close when the parties 
entered the wood, and dispersed different ways in 
quest of the boy and his companion. The darken- 
ing of the atmosphere, and the hoarse sighs of the 
November wind through the naked trees, the rust- 
ling of the withered leaves which strewed the glades, 
the repeated halloos of the different parties, which 
often drew them together in expectation of meeting 
the objects of their search, gave a cast of dismal 
sublimity to the scene. 

At length, after a minute and fruitless inveati- 
gation through the wood, the searchers began to 


| draw together into one body, and to compare notes. 
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The agony of the father grew beyond concealment, 
ret it scarcely equalled the anguish of the tutor. 
“ Would to God 1 had died for him !” the affeetion- 
ate creature repeated, in notes of the deepest dis- 
tress. Those who were less interested, rushed into 
a tumultuary discussion of chances and possibilities. 
Each gave his opinion, and each was alternately 
swayed by that of the others. Some thought the 
objects of their search had gone aboard the sloop ; 
suine, that they had gone to a village at three miles’ 
distance; some whispered they might have been on 
board the lugger, a few planks and beams of which 
the tide now drifted ashore. 

At this instant a shout was heard from the beach, 
so loud, so shrill, so piercing, so different from every 


' sound which the woods that day had rung to, that 
implied taunt, which he would never have disco- | nobody hesitated a monwat to believe that it con- 
vered, or resented if he had, but at some idea which veyed tidings, and tidings of dreadful import. All 


hurried to the place, and, venturing without scruple 
upon paths which at another time they would have 
shuddered to look at, descended towards a cleft of 
the rock, where one boat’s crew was already landed. 
“ }iere, sirs!—here!—this way, for God’s sake 
—this way! this way!” was the reiterated ery.— 
Ellangowan broke through the throng which had 
already assembled at the fatal spot, and beheld the 
object of their terror. lt was the dead body or 
Kennedy. At first sight he seemed to have perished 
by a fall from the rocks, which rose above the sput 
on which he lay, in a perpendicular precipice of a 
hundred feet above the beach. ‘The corpse was 
lying half in, half out of the water; the advancing 
tide, raising the arm and stirring the clothes, had 
given it at some distance the appearance of motion, 
so that those who first discovered the body thought 
that life remained. But every spark had been long 
extinguished. ; 

“My bairn! my bairn!” cried the distracted fa- 
ther, “ where can he be?””— A dozen mouths were 
opened to communicate hopes which no one felt. 
Some one at length mentioned the gipsies! In 
a moment Ellangowan had reascended the cliffs, 
flung himself upon the first horse he met, and rode 
furiously to the huts at Derncleugh. All was there 
dark and desolate; and, as he dismounted to make 





12 
more minute search, he stumbled over fragments 
of furniture which had been thrown out of the cot- 
tages, and the broken wood and thatch which had 
been pulled down by his orders. At that moment 
the prophecy, or anathema, of Meg Merrilies, fell 
heavy on his mind. “ You have stripped the thatch 
from seven cottages, —see that the roof-tree of your 
own house stand the surer !”” 

“ Restore,” he cried, “ restore my bairn! bring 
me back my son, and all shall be forgot and for- 
riven!” As he uttered these words in a sort of 
frenzy, his eye caught a glimmering of light in one 
of the dismantled cottages—it was that in which 
Meg Merrilies formerly resided. The light, which 

| seemed to proceed from firc, glimmered not only 
through the window, but also through the rafters 
of the hut where the roofing had been torn off. 

He flew to the place; the entrance was bolted: 
despair gave the miserable father the strength of 
ten men; he rushed against the door with such 
violence, that it gave way before the momentum of 
his weight and force. The cottage was empty, but 
Sore marks of recent habitation: there was fire on 
the hearth, a kettle, and some preparation for food. 
As he eagerly gazed around for something that 
might confirm his hope that his child yet lived, al- 
though in the power of those strange people, a man 
entered the hut. 

It was his old gardener. “ O sir!” said the old 
man, “ such a night as this I trusted never to live 
to see }—-ye maun come to the Place directly!” 

* Is my boy found? is he alive? have ye found 
Harry Bertram ?— Andrew, have ye found Harry 
Bertram ?” 

“No, sir; but” 

“ Then he is kidnapped! I am sure of it, Andrew 
——as sure as that I tread upon carth! She has 
stolen him—and I will never stir from this place 
till I have tidings of my bairn !” 

“O, but ye maun come hame, sir! ye maun come 
hame !—-We have sent for the Sheriff, and we’ll 
set a watch here a’ night, in case the gipsies return ; 
but you-—-ye maun come hame, sir, for my 
lady’s in the dead-thraw.” - 

Bertram turned a stupified and unmeaning eye 
on the messenger who uttered this calamitous news; 
and, repeating the words, “ in the dead-thraw !” 
as if he could not comprehend their meaning, suf- 
fered the old man to crag hin towards his horse. 
During the ride home, he only said, “ Wife and 
bairn, baith— mother and son, baith—Sair, sair to 
abide !” 

It is needless to dwell upon the new scene of 
agony which awaited him. The news of Kennedy’s 
fate had been eagerly and incautiously communi- 
cated at Ellangowan, with the gratuitous addition, 
that, doubtless, “ he had drawn the young Laird 
over the craig with him, though the tide had swept 
away the child’s body—he was light, pur thing, 
and would flee farther into the surf.” 

Mrs Bertram heard the tidings; she was far ad- 
vanced in her pregnancy; she fell into the pains of 

‘ premature labour, and, ere Ellangowan had reco- 
vered his agitated faculties, so as to comprehend 
tl e full distress of his situation, he was the father 
c’ a female infant, and a widower. 
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CHAPTER X. 


But see, his face is black, and full of blood; 

His eye-ballis farther out than when he lived, 

Staring full ghastly like a strangled man; ; 

His hair uprear’d, his nostrils stretch’d with strug) fing, 

His hands abroad display'd, as one that gasp'd 

And tugg’d for life, and was by strength subdued. 

Henry IV. Part First. 

Tne Sheriff-depute of the county arrived at 
Ellangowan next morning by daybreak. To this 
provincial magistrate the law of Scotland assigns 
judicial powers of considerable extent, and the task 
of inquiring into all crimes committed within his 
jurisdiction, the apprehension and commitment of 
suspected persons, and so forth.” 

The gentleman who held the office in the shire 
of at the time of this catastrophe, was well 
born and well cducated; and, though somewhat 
pedantic and professional in his habits, he enjoyed 
general respect as an active and intelligent magis- 
trate. His first employment was to examine all 
witnesses whose evidence could throw light upon 
this mysterious event, and make up the written 
report, procés verbal, or precognition, as it is tech- 
nically called, which the practice of Scotland has 
substituted for a coroner’s inguest. Under the 
Sheriff’s minute and skilful inquiry, many cireum- 
stances appeared which seemed incompatible with 
the original opinion that Kennedy had accidentally 
fallen from the cliffs. We shall briefly detail some 
of these. 

The body had been deposited in a neighbouring 
fisher-hut, but without altering the condition in 
which it was found. This was the first object of the 
Sheriff’s examination. Though fearfully crushed 
and mangled by the fall from such a height, the 
corpse was found to exhibit a deep cut in the head, 
which, in the opinion of a skilfid surgeon, must have 
been inflicted by a broadsword, or cutlass. The ex- 
perience of this gentleman discovered other suspi- 
cious indications. The face was much blackened, the 
eyes distorted, and the veins of the neck swelled. 
A coloured handkerchief, which the unfortunate 
man had worn round his neck, did not present the 
usual appearance, but was much loosened, and the 
knot displaced and dragged extremely tight: the 
folds were also compressed, as if it had been used 
as a means of grappling the deceased, and dragging 
him perhaps to the precipice. . 

On the other hand, poor Kennedy’s purse was 
found untouched ; and, what seemed yet more ex- 
traordinary, the pistols which he usually carried 
when about to encounter any hazardous adventure, 
were found in his pockets loaded. This appeared 
particularly strange, for he was known and dreaded 
by the contraband traders as a man equally fearless 
and dexterous in the use of his weapons, of which 
he had given many signal proofs. The Sheriff 
inquired, whether Kennedy was not in the prac- 
tice of carrying any other arms? Most of Mr 
Bertram’s servants recollected that he generally 
had a coutcau de chasse, or short hanger, but none 
such was found upon the dead body; nor could 
those who had seen him on the morning of the fatal 
day, take it upon them to assert whether he then 
carried that weapon or not. 

The corpse afforded no other indicia respecting 
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the fate of Kennedy; for, though the clothes were 
much displaced, and the limbs dreadfully fractured, 
the one seemed the probable, the other the cer- 
tain, consequences of such a fall. The hands of the 
deceased were clenched fast, and full of turf and 
earth; but this also seemed equivocal. 

The magistrate then proceeded to the place where 
the corpse was first discovered, and made those who 
had found it give, upon the spot, a particular and 
detailed account of the manner in which it was ly- 
ing. A large fragment of the rock appeared to have 
accompanied, or followed, the fall of the victim from 
the cliff above. It was of so solid and compact a sub- 
stance, that it had fallen, without any great diminu- 
tion by splintering, so that the Sheriff was enabled, 
first to estimate the weight by measurement, and 
then to calculate, from the appearance of the frag- 
ment, what portion of it had been bedded into the 
cliff from which it had descended. This was easily 
detected, by the raw appearance of the stone where 
it had not been exposed to the atmosphere. They 
then ascended the cliff, and surveyed the place from 
whence the stony fragment had fallen. It seemed 
plain, from the appearance of the bed, that the 
mere weight of one man standing upon the pro- 
iecting part of the fragment, supposing it in its 
original situation, could not have destroyed its ba- 
lance, and precipitated it, with himself, from the 
cliff. At the same time, it appeared to have lain 
so loose, that the use of a lever, or the combined 
strength of three or four men, might easily have 
hurled it from its position. The short turf about 
the brink of the precipice was much trampled, as if 
stamped by the heels of men in a mortal struggle, 
or in the act of some violent exertion. Traces of 
the same kind, less visibly marked, guided the sa- 
gacious investigator to the verge of the copsewood, 
which in that place crept high up the bank towards 
the top of the precipice. 

With patience and perseverance, they traced 
these marks into the thickest part of the cupse, a 
route which no person would have voluntarily adop- 
ted, unless for the purpose of concealment. Hcre 
they found plain vestiges of vivlence and struggling, 
from space to space. Small boughs were turn down, 
as if ped by some resisting wretch who was 
dragged forcibly along; the ground, where in the 
least degree soft or marshy, showed the print of 
many feet; there were vestiges also, which might 
be those of human blood. At any rate, it was cer- 
tain that several persons must have forced their 
passage among the oaks, hazels, and underwood, 
with which they were mingled; and in some places 
appeared traces, as if a sack full of grain, a dead 
body, or something of that heavy and solid descrip- 
tion, had been dragged along the ground. In one 
part of the thicket there was a small swamp, the 
clay of which was whitish, being probably mixed 
with marl. The back of Kennedy’s coat appeared 
besmeared with stains of the same colour. 

At length, about a quarter of a mile from the 
brink of the fatal precipice, the traces conducted 
them to a small open space of ground, very much 
trampled, and plainly stained with blood, although 
withered leaves had been strewed upon the spot, 
and other means hastily taken to efface the marks, 
which seemed obviously to have been derived from 
a desperate affray. On one side of this patch of 
open ground was found the sufferer’s naked hanger, 
which seemed to have been thrown into the thicket; 





on the other, the belt and sheath, which appeared 
to have been hidden with more leisurely care and 
precaution. 

The magistrate caused the foot-prints which 
marked this spot to be carefully measured and ex- 
amined. Some corresponded to the foot of the un- 
happy victim; some were larger, some less; indi- 
cating that at least four or five men‘had been busy 
around him. Above all, here, and here only, were 
observed the vestiges of a child’s foot; and as it 
could be seen nowhere else, and the hard horse- 
track which traversed the wood of Warroch was 
contiguous to the spot, it was natural to think that 
the boy might have escaped in that direction du- 
ring the confusion. But as he was never heard of, 
the Sheriff, who made a careful entry of all these 
memoranda, did not suppress his opinion that the 
deceased had met with foul play, and that the 
murderers, whoever they were, had possessed them- 
selves of the person of the child Harry Bertram. 

Every excrtion was now made to discover the 
criminals. Suspicion hesitated between the smug- 
glers aud the gipsies. The fate of Dirk Hatteraick’s 
vessel was certain. Two men from the opposite 
side of Warroch Bay (so the inlet on the southern 
side of the Point of Warroch is called) had seen, 
though at a great distance, the lugger drive east- 
ward, after doubling the headland, and, as they 
judged from her manceuvres, in a disabled state. 
Shortly after, they perceived that she grounded, 
smoked, and, finally, took fire. She was, as one 
of them expressed himself, in a light low (bright 
flame) when they observed a king’s ship, with her 
colours up, heave in sight from behind the cape. 
The guns of the burning vessel discharged them- 
selves as the fire reached them; and they saw her, at 
length, blow up with a great explosion. The sloop 
of war kept aloof for her own safety; and, after 
hovering till the other exploded, stood away south- 
ward under a press of sail. The Sheriff anxiously 
interrogated these men whether any boats had left 
the vessel. They could not say— they had seen 
none— but they might have put off in such a di- 
rection as placed the burning vessel, and the thick 
smoke which floated landward from it, between 
their course and the witnesses’ observation. 

That the ship destroyed was Dirk Hatteraick’s, 
no one doubted. His lugger was well known on 
the coast, and had been expected just at this time. 
A letter from the commander of the king’s sloop, 
to whom the Sheriff made application, put the 
matter beyond doubt; he sent also an extract from 
his log-book of the transactions of the day, which 
intimated their being on the outlook for a smug- 
gling lugger, Dirk Hatteraick master, upon the 
information and requisition of Francis Kennedy, of 
his Majesty’s excise service; and that Kennedy 
was to be upon the outlook on the shore, in case 
Hatteraick, who was known to be a desperate fel- 
low, and had been repeatedly outlawed, should at- 
tempt to run hissloop aground. About nine o’clock 
a. M. they discovered a sail, which answered the 
description of Hatteraick’s vessel, chased her, and 
after repeated signals to her to show colours and 
bring-to, fired upon her. The chase then showed 
Hamburgh colours, and returned the fire; anda 
running fight was maintained for three hours, when, 
just as the lugger was doubling the Point of War- 
roch, they observed that the main-yard was shot in 
the slings, and that the vessel was disabled. It was 
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not mn the power of the man-of-war’s men for some 
time to profit by this circumstance, owing to their 
having kept too much in shore for doubling the 
headland. After two tacks, they accomplished this, 
and observed the chase on fire, and apparently 


deserted. The fire having reached some casks of 


spirits, which were placed on the deck, with other 
combustibles, probably on purpose, burut with such 
fury, that no boats durst approach the vessel, es- 
pecially as her shotted guns were discharging, one 
after another, by the heat. The captain had no 
doubt whatever that the crew had set the vessel 
on fire, and escaped in their boats. After watch- 
ing the conflagration till the ship blew up, his Ma- 
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description, and appearance of the individuals be- 
longing to the ship’s company, and offer a reward 
for the apprehension of them, or any one of them ° 
extending also to any person, not the actual mur 
dercr, who should give evidence tending to convict 
those who had murthered Francis Kennedy. 
Another opinion, which was also plausibly sup- 
ported, went to charge this horrid crime upon the 
late tenants of Derncleugh. They were known to 
have resented highly the conduct of the Laird of 
Ellangowan towards them, and to have used threat- 
ening expressions, which every one supposed them 
capable of carrying into effect. The kidnapping the 
child was a crime much more consistent with their 


jesty’s sloop, the Shark, stood towards the Isle of | habits than with those of smugglers, and his tem:- 

an, with the purpose of intercepting the retreat | porary guardian might have fallen in an attempt 
of the smugglers, who, though they might conceal , to protect him. Besides, it was remembered that 
themselves in the woods for a day or two, would Kennedy had been an active agent, two or three 
probably take the first opportunity of endeavour- | days before, in the forcible expulsion of these people 
ing to make for this asylum. But they never saw , from Derncleugh, and that harsh and menacing 


more of them than is above narrated. 

Such was the account given by William Prit- 
chard, master and commander of his Majesty’. 
sloop of war Shark, who concluded by regretting 
deeply that he had not had the happiness to fall in 
with the scoundrels who had had the impudence to 
fire on his Majesty’s flag, and with an assurance, 
that, should he mect Mr Dirk Hatteraick in any 
future cruise, he would not fail to bring him into 
port under his stern, to answer whatever might be 
alleged against him. 

As, therefore, it seemed tolerably certain that 
the men on board the lugger had escaped, the death 
of Kennedy, if he fell in with them in the woods, 
when irritated by the loss of their vessel, and by 
the share he had in it, was easily to be accounted 
for. And it was not improbable, that to such bru- 
tal tempers, rendered desperate by their own cir- 
cumstances, evendhe murder of the child, against 
whose father, as having become suddenly active in 
the prosecution of smugglers, Hatteraick was hnown 
to have uttered deep threats, would not appear a 
very heinous crime. 

Against this hypothesis it was urged, that a crew 
of fifteen or twenty men could not have lain hidden 
upon the coast when so close a search took place 
immediately after the destruction of their vesscl ; 
or, at least, that if they had hid themselves in the 
woods, their boats must have been seen on the 
beech ;—that in such precarious circumstances, 
and when all retreat must have seemed difficult, if 
not impossible, it was not to be thought that they 
would have all united to commit a useless murder, 
for the mere sake of revenge. Those who held th'~ 
opinion supposed, either that the boats of the lug- 
ger had stood out to sea without being observed by 
those who were intent upon gazing at the burning 
vessel, and so gained safe distance before the sloop 
got round the headland; or else, that, the boats 
being staved or destroyed by the fire of the Shark 
during the chase, the crew had obstinately deter- 
mined to perish with the vessel. What gave some 
countenance to this supposed act of desperation 
was, that neither Dirk Hatteraick nor any of his 
sailors, all well-known men in the fair-trade, were 

ain seen upon that coast, or heard of in the Isle 

Man, where strict inquiry was made. On the 
other hand, only one dead body, apparently that of 
a seaman killed by a cannon-shot, drifted ashore. 
So all that could be done was to register the names, 


language had been exchanged between him and 
some of the Egyptian patriarchs on that memorable 
occasion. 

The Sheriff received also the depositions of the 
unfortunate father and his servant, concerning what 
had passed at their meeting the caravan of gipsies 
as they left the estate of Ellangowan. The speech 
of Meg Merrilies seemed particularly suspicious. 
There was, as the magistrate observed in his law 
language, dumnum minatum—a damage, or evil 
turn, threatened, and malum secutum—an evil of 
the very kind predicted, shortly afterwards follow- 
ing. A young woman, who had been gathering 
nuts in Warroch wood upon the fatal day, was also 
strongly of opinion, though she declined to make 
positive oath, that she had seen Meg Merrilies, at 
least a woman of her remarkable size and appear- 
ance, start suddenly out of a thicket—she said she 
had called to her by name, but, as the figure turned 
from her, and made no answer, she was uncertain 
if it were the gipsy, or her wraith, and was afraid 
to go nearer to one who was always reckoned, in 
the vulgar phrase, no canny. 'This vague story re- 
ceived some corroboration from the circumstance 
of a fire being that ev.umg found in the gipsy’s 
deserted cottage. To this fact Ellangowan and his 
gardener bore evidence. Yet it seemed extravagant 
to suppose, that, had this woman been accessory 
to such a dreadful crime, she would have returned 
that very evening on which it was committed, to 
the place, of all others, where she was most likely 
to be sought after. 

Meg Merrilies was, however, apprehended and 
examined. She denied strongly having been either 
at Derncleugh or in the wood of Warroch upon the 
day of Kennedy’s death ; and several of her tribe 
made oath in her behalf, that she had never quitted 
their encampment, which was in a gien about tex 
miles distant from Ellangowan. Their oaths were 
indeed little to be trusted to ;—but what other evi- 
dence could be had in the circumstances? There 
was one remarkable fact, and only one, which arose 
from her examination. Her arm appeared to be 
slightly wounded by the cut of a a weapon, 
and was tied up with a handkerchief of Ber- 
tram’s. But the chief of the horde acknowledged 
he had “ corrected her” that day with his whinger 
——she herself, and others, gave the same account 
of her hurt; and, for the handkerchief, the quantity 
of linen stolen from Ellangowan during the last 
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months of their residence on the estate, easily ac- 
counted for it, without charging Meg with a more 
heinous crime. 

It was observed upon her examination, that she 
treated the questions respecting the death of Ken- 
nedy, or “ the gauger,” as she called him, with in- 
difference; but expressed great and emphatic scorn 
and indignation at being supposed capable of inju- 
ring little Harry Bertram. She was long confined 
in jail, under the hope that something might yct 
be discovered to throw light upon this dark and 
bloody transaction. Nothing, however, occurred ; 
and Meg was at length liberated, but under sen- 
tence of banishment from the county as a vagrant, 
common thief, and disorderly person. No traces of 
the boy could ever be discovered ; and, at length, 
the story, after making much noise, was gradually 
given up as altogether inexplicable, and only per- 
petuated by the name of “ The Gauger’s Loup,” 
which was generally bestowed on the cliff from 
which the unfortunate man had fallen, or been pre- 
cipitated. 





CHAPTER XI. 


Enter Time, as Chorus. 
{-—-that please some, try all; both joy and terror 
Of good and bad; that make and unfold error — 
Now take upon me, in the name of Time, 
To use my Wings. Impute it not a crime 
To me, or my swift passage, that | slide 
O’er sixtcen years, and leave the growth untried 
Of that wide gap. —— Wruter’s Tale. 

Our narration is now about to make a large 
stride, and omit a space of nearly seventeen years; 
during which nothing occurred of any particular 
consequence with respect to the story we have un- 
dertaken to tell. The gap is a wide one; yet if the 
reader’s experience in life enables him to look back 
on so many years, the space will scarce appear 
longer in his recollection than the time consumed 
in turning these pages. 

It was, then, in the month of November, about 
seventeen years after the catastrophe related in the 
last chapter, that, during a cold and stormy night, 
a social group had closed round the kitchen-fire 
of the Gordon Arms at Kippletringan, a small but 
comfortable inn, kept by Mrs Mac-Candlish in that 
village. The conversation which passed among 
them will save me the trouble of tclling the few 
events occurring during this chasm in our history, 
with which it is necessary that the reader should 
be acquainted. 

Mrs Mac-Candlish, throned in a comfortable 
easy chair lined with black leather, was regaling 
herself, and a neighbouring gossip or two, with a 
cup of genuine tea, and at the same time keeping 
a sharp eye upon her domestics, as they went and 
came in prosecution of their various duties and 
commissions, The clerk and precentor of the parish 
enjoyed at a little distance his Saturday night’s 
pipe, and aided its bland fumigation by an occa- 
sional sip of brandy and water. Deacon Bearcliff, 
a man of great importance in the village, combined 
the indulgence of both parties—he had his pipe 
and his tea-cup, the latter being laced with a little 
spirits, One or two clowns sat at some distance, 
drinking their twopenny ale. 

“ Are ye sure the pirlour’s ready for them, and 
the fire burning clear, and the chimney no smok- 
ing?” said the hostess to a chambermaid. 
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She was answered in the affirmative.—“ Ane 
wadna be uncivil to them, especially in their dis- 
tress,” said she, turning to the Deacon. 

“ Assuredly not, Mrs Mac-Candlish ; assuredly 
not. I am sure ony sma’ thing they might want 
frae my shop, under seven, or eight, or ten pounds, 
1 would book them as readily for it as the first in 
the country.— Do they come in the auld chaiset” 

“‘ 1 dare say no,” said the precentor; “ for Miss 
Bertram comes on the white powny ilka day to the 
kirk—and a constant kirk-keeper she is—and it’s 
a pleasure to hear her singing the psalms, winsome 
young thing.” ; 

“ Ay, and the young Laird of Hazlewood rides 
hame half the road wi’ her after sermon,” said one 
of the gossips in company: “I wonder how auld 
Hazlewood likes that.” 

“Y kenna how he may like it now,” answered 
another of the tea-drinkers; “ but the day has been 
when Ellangowan wad hac liked as little to see his 
daughter taking up with their son.” 

“ Ay, has been,” answered the first, with some- 
what of emphasis. 

“ T am sure, neighbour Ovens,” said the hostess, 
“the Hazlewoods of Hazlewood, though they area 
very gude auld family in the county, never thought, 
till within these twa score o’ years, of evening 
themselves till the Ellangowans— Wow, woman, 
the Bertrams of Elangowan are the auld Ding- 
awaies lang syne—there is a sang about ane 0’ 
them marrying a daughter of the King of Man ; it 
begins, 

Blythe Bertram’s ta’en him ower the faem, 
To wed a wife, and bring her hame—— 
1 daur say Mr Skreigh can sing us the ballant,” 

“ Gudewife,” said Skreigh, gathering up his 
mouth, and sipping his tiff of brandy punch with 
great solemnity, “ our talents were gien us to other 
use than to sing daft auld sangs.sae near the Sab 
bath day.” 

“ Hout fie, Mr Skreigh; I’se warrant I hae heard 
you sing a blythe sang on Saturday at e’en befor 
now. — But as for the chaise, Deacon, it hasna been 
out of the coach-house since Mrs Bertram died, 
that’s sixtecu or seventeen years sin syne—Jock 
Jabos is away wi’ a chaise of mine for them ;— I 
wonder he’s no come back. It’s pit mirk—but 
there’s no an ill turn on the road but twa, and the 
brigg ower Warroch burn is safe eneugh, if he 
haud to the right side. But then there’s Heavie- 
side-brae, that’s Just a murder for pust-cattle — but 
Jock kens the road brawly.” 

A loud rapping was heard at the door. 

“ That’s no them. I didna hear the wheels. — 
Grizzel, ye limmer, gang to the door.” 

“ It’s a single gentleman,’ whined out Grizzel ; 
“ maun | take hiin into the parlour?” 

“ Foul be in your feet, then ; it’ll be some Eng- 
lish rider. Coming without a servant at this time v’ 
night !— Has the ostler ta’en the horse !— Ye may 
light a spunk o’ fire in the red room.” 

“ 1 wish, ma’am,” said the traveller, entering 
the kitchen, “you would give me leave to warm 
myself here, for the night is very cold.” 

His appearance, voice, and manner, produced an 
instantaneous effect in his favour. He was a hand- 
some, tall, thin figure, dressed in black, as appeared 
when he laid aside his riding-coat; his age might 
be between forty and fifty; his cast of features 
grave and interesting, and his air somewhat mili- 
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. Ev int of his appearance and address 
bernie the sateen. Long habit had given Mrs 
Mac-Candlish an acute tact in ascertaining the 
quality of her visitors, and proportioning her re- 
ception accordingly :— 

Tose fasts ee erpecpriate rma was made 

Respectful, easy, pleasant, or polite—— 

* Your honour’s servant !— Mister Smith, good-night.” 

On the present occasion, she was low in her curt- 

y, and profuse in her apologies. The stranger 

eaged his horse might be attended to—she went 
ut herself to school the hostler. 

“ There was never a prettier bit o’ horse-flesh 

in the stable o’ the Gordon Arms,” said the man ; 
which information increased the landlady’s respect 
for the rider. Finding, on her return, that the 
stranger declined to go into another apartment 
(which indeed, she allowed, would be but cold and 
smoky till the fire bleezed up), she installed her 
gmest hospitably by the fire-side, and offered what 
refreshment her house afforded. 
is A cup of your tea, ma’am, if you will favour 
me.’ 
Mrs Mac-Candlish bustled about, reinforced her 
teapot with hyson, and proceeded in her duties 
with her best grace. “ We have a very nice par- 
lour, sir, and everything very agreeable for gentle- 
folks ; but it’s bespoke the-night for a gentleman 
and his daughter, that are going to leave this part 
of the country—ane of my chaises is gane for 
them, and will be back forthwith. They’re no sae 
weel in the warld as they have been; but we’re a’ 
subject to ups and downs in this life, as your ho- 
nour must needs ken—but is not the tobacco-reck 
sa Hie to your honour?” 

“ By no means, ma’am; I am an old campaigner, 
and perfectly used to it.— Will you permit me to 
make some inquiries about a family in this neigh- 
bourhood ?” 

The sound of wheels was now heard, and the 
landlady hurried to the door to receive her expect- 
ed guests ; but returned in an instant, followed by 
the postilion—‘ No, they canna come at no rate, 
the Laird’s sae ill.” 

“ But God help them!” said the landlady, “ the 
morn’s the term—the very last day they can bide 
in the house—a’thing’s to be roupit.” 

“Weel, but they can come at no rate, I tell ye 
— Mr Bertram canna be moved.” 

“ What Mr Bertram?” said the stranger; “ not 
Mr Bertram of Ellangowan, I hope?” 

“ Just e’en that same, sir; and if ye be a friend 
cae ye have come at a time when he’s sair be- 
8 ” 
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“J have been abroad for many years ;—is his 
health so much deranged?” 

“ Ay, and his affairs an’ a’,” said the Deacon ; 
* the creditors have entered into possession o’ the 
estate, and it’s for sale; and some that made the 
maist by him—I name nae names, but Mrs Mac- 
Candlish kens wha I mean” —(the landlady shook 
her head significantly)—“they’re sairest on him 
e’en now. | have a sma’ matter due mysell, but 
I would rather have lost it than gane to turn the 
auld man out of his house, and him just dying.” 

“ Ay, but,” said the parish-clerk, “ Factor Glos- 
sin wants to get rid of the auld Laird, and drive on 
the sale, for fear the heir-male should cast up upon 
tham ; for I have heard say, if there was an heir- 
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male, they couldna sell the estate for auld Ellan. 
gowan’s debt.” 

“ He had a son born a good many years 
said the stranger; “ he is dead, I suppose ?” 

“ Nae man can say for that,” answered the clerk, 
mysteriously. 

“ Dead!” said the Deacon, “ I’se warrant him 
dead lang syne; he hasna been heard o’ these 
twenty years or thereby.” 

“1 wot weel it’s no twenty years,” said the land- 
lady; “it’s no abune seventeen at the outside in 
this very month; it made an unco noise ower a’ 
this country — the bairn disappeared the very day 
that Supervisor Kennedy cam by his end.— If ye 
kenn’d this country lang syne, your honour wad 
maybe ken Frank Kennedy the Supervisor. He 
was a heartsome pleasant man, and company for the 
best gentlemen in the county, and muckle mirth 
he’s made in this house. I was young then, sir, 
and newly married to Bailie Mac-Candlish, that’s 
dead and gone—(a sigh)—and muckle fun ve 
had wi’ the Supervisor. He was a daft dog—O, 
an he could hae hauden aff the smugglers a bit: 
but he was aye venturesome.— And 50 ye see, sir, 
there was a king’s sloop down in Wigton bay, and 
Frank Kennedy, he behoved to have her up to 
chase Dirk Hatteraick’s lugger—ye’ll mind Dirk 
Hatteraick, Deacon? I dare say ye may have dealt 
wi’ him—(the Deacon gave a sort of acquiescent 
nod and humph.) He was a daring chield, and he 
fought his ship till she blew up like peelings of in- 
gans; and Frank Kennedy he had been the first 
man to board, and he was flung like a quarter of a 
mile off, and fell into the water below the rock at 
Warroch Foint, that they ca’ the Gauger’s Loup to 
this day.” 

“ And Mr Bertram’s child,” said the stranger, 
“ what is all this to him?” 

“Qu, sir, the bairn aye held an unea wark wi’ 
the Supervisor; and it was generally thought he 
went ou board the vessel alang wi’ him, as bairns 
are aye forward to be in mischief.” 

“No, no,” said the Deacon, “ ye’re clean out 
there, Luckie—for the young Laird was stown 
away by a randy gipsy woman they ca’d Meg Mer 
rilies,—1 mind her looks weel,—in revenge for 
Ellangowan having gar’d her be drumm’d through 
Kippletringan for stealing a silver spoon.” 

“ If ye’ll forgie me, Deacon,” said the precentor, 
“ ye’re e’en as far wrang as the gudewife.” 

“ And what is your edition of the story, sir?” 
said the stranger, turning to him with interest. 

“ That’s maybe no sae canny ta tell,” said the 
precentor, with solemnity. 

Upon being urged, however, to speak out, he 
preluded with two or three large puffs of tobacco- 
smoke, and out of the cloudy sanctuary which these 
whiffs formed around him, delivered the following 
legend, having cleared his voice with one or two 
hems, and imitating, as near as he could, the elo- 
quence which weekly thundered over his head from 
the pulpit. : 

“ What we are now to deliver, my brethren, — 
hem——hem,—I mean, my good friends, —was not 
done in a corner, and may serve as an answer to 
witch-advocates, atheists, and misbelievers of all 
kinds. Ye must know that the worshipful Laird of 
Ellangowan was not so preceese as he might have 
been in clearing his land of witches (concerning 
whom it is said, ‘ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
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live,’) nor of those who had familiar spirits, and | friends, that this soothsayer having prugnosticated 


consulted with divination, and sorcery, and lots, 
which is the fashion with the Egyptians, as they ca’ 
themsells, and other unhappy bodies, in this our 
country. And the Laird was three years married 
without having a family—and he was sae left to 
himsell, that it was thought he held ower muckle 
troking and communing wi’ that Meg Merrilies, 
wha was the maist notorious witch in a’ Galloway 
and Dumfries-shire baith.” 

“ Aweel I wot there’s something in that,” said 
Mrs Mac-Candlish ; “ I’ve kenn’d him order her 
twa glasses 0’ brandy in this very house.” 

“ Aweel, gudewife, then the less I lee.—Sae the 
lady was wi’ bairn at last, and in the night when 
she should have been delivered, there comes to the 
door of the ha’ house—the Place of ENlangowan as 
they ca’d—an ancient man, strangely habited, and 
ashed for quarters. His head, and his legs, and his 
aims were bare, although it was winter time o’ the 
year, and he had a grey beard three quarters lang. 
Weel, he was admitted; and when the lady was 
delivered, he craved to know the very moment of 
the hour of the birth, and he went out and con- 
sulted the stars. And when he came back, he tell’d 
the Laird, that the Evil One wad have power over 
the knave-bairn that was that night born, and he 
charged him that the babe should be bred up in the 
ways of piety, and that he should aye hae a godly 
miuister at his elbow, to pray tv’ the bairn and for 
him. And the aged man vanished away, and no 
mn of this country ever saw mair 0’ him.” 

“ Now, that will not pass,” said the postilion, 
who, at a respectful distance, was listening to the 
conversation, * begging Mr Skreigh’s and the com- 
pany’s pardon,—there was no sae mony hairs on 
the warlock’s face as there’s on Letter-Gae’s! ain 
at this moment; and he had as pude a pair o’ boots 
as a man need streik on his legs, and gloves too; 
peace T should understand boots by this time, I 

ink” 

“ Whisht, Jock,” said the landlady. 

“Ay? and what do ye ken o’ the matter, friend 
Jabos?” said the precentor, contemptuously. 

“ No muckle, to be sure, Mr Skriegh—only that 
I lived within a penny-stane cast 0” the head o’ the 
avenue at Ellangowan, when a man cam jingling 
to our door that night the young Laird was born, 
and my mother sent me, that was a hafflin callant, 
to show the stranger the gate to the Place, which, 
if he had been sic a warlock, he might hae kenn’d 
himsell, ane wad think —and he was a young, weel- 
faured, weel-dressed lad, like an Englishman. And 
1 tell ye he had as gude a hat, and boots, and 
gloves, as ony gentleman need to have. To be sure 
he did gie an awsome glance up at the auld castle 
—and there was some spae-wark gaed on—I aye 
heard that; but as for his vanishing, I held the 
stirrup mysell when he gaed away, and he gied me 
a round hal#crown— he was riding on a haick they 
ca’d Souple Sam— it belanged to the George at 
Dumfries—it was a blood-bay beast, very ill o’ the 
spavin-~I hae seen the beast baith before and 
since.” 

“ Aweel, aweel, Jock,” answered Mr Skreigh, 
‘with a tone of mild solemnity, “ our accounts dif- 
fer in no material particulars; but I had no know- 
ledge that ye had seen the man.—So ye see, my 


1 The precentor is called by Allan Ramsay,— 
“ The Letter-Gae of haly rhyme.” 
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evil to the boy, his father engaged a godly minister 
to be with him morn and nig e” an 

“ Ay, that was him they ca’d Dominie Sampson,” 
said the postilion. 

“ He’s but a dumb dog that,” observed the Dea- 
con; “I have heard that he never could preach 
five words of a sermon endlang, for as lang as he 
has been licensed.” 

“ Weel, but,” said the precentor, waving his 
hand, as if eager to retrieve the command of the 
discourse, “ he waited on the young Laird by night 
and day. Now it chanced, when the bairn was 
near five years auld, that the Laird had a sight of 
his errors, and determined to put these Egyptians 
aff his ground; and he caused them to remove; 
and that Frank Kennedy, that was a rough swear- 
ing fellow, he was sent to turn them off. And he 
cursed and damned at them, and they swure at him; 
and that Meg Merrilies, that was the maist power- 
fu’ with the Enemy of Mankind, she as gude as said 
she would have him, body and soul, before three 
dayswere ower his head. And I have it from a 
sure hand, and that’s ane wha saw it, and that’s 
John Wilson that was the Laird’s groom, that Meg 
appeared to the Laird as he was riding hame from 
Singleside, over Gibbie’s-Know, and threatened him 
wi’ what she wad do to his family; but whether 
it was Meg, or something waur in her likeness, for 
it seemed bigger than ony mortal creature, John 
could not say.” 

“ Aweel,” said the postilion, “ it might be srae— 
I canna say against it, for I was not in the country 
at the time; but John Wilson was a blustering kind 
of chield, without the heart of a sprug.” 

“ And what was the end of all this?” said the 
stranger, with some impatience. 

* Ou, the event and upshot of it was, sir,” said 
the precentor, “ that while they were all looking 
on, beholding a king’s ship chase a smuggler, this 
Ixennedy suddenly brake away frae them without 
ony reason that could be descried— ropes nor tows 
wad not hae held him—and made for the wood of 
Warroch as fast as his beast could carry him; and 
by the way he met the young Laird and his gover- 
nor, and he snatched up the bairn, and swure, if 
he was bewitched, the bairn should have the same 
luck as him; and the minister foliowed as fast as 
he could, and almaist as fast as them, for he was 
wonderfully swift of foot—and he saw Meg the 
witch, or her master in her similitude, rise suddenly 
out of the ground, and claught the bairn suddenly 
out of the gauger’s arms—and then he rampauged 
and drew his sword—for ye ken a fie man and a 
cusser fearsna the deil.” 

“I believe that’s very true,” said the postilion. 

“ So, sir, she grippit him, and clodded him like 
a stane from the sling ower the craigs of Warroch- 
head, where he was found that evening—but what 
became of the babe, frankly I cannot say. But he 
that was minister here then, that’s now in a better 
place, had an opinion that the bairn was only con- 
veyed to Fairy-land for a season.” 

The stranger had smiled slightly at some 
of this recital, but ere he could answer, the clatter 
of a horse’s hoofs was heard, and a smart servant, 
handsomely dressed, with a cockade in his hat, 
bustled into the kitchen, with “ Make a little room, 
le;” when, observing the phar he de- 
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his bat sunk down by his side, and he put a letter “Can you recollect, madam, about what time of 
tion his master’s hands. “ The family at Ellan- | the year the child was lost?” The landlady, after 
gowan, sir, are in great distress, and unable to re- | a pause, and some recollection, answered, “ she was 
ceive any visits.” | positive it was about this season ;” and added some 

“ T know it,” replied his master.—“ And now, ! local recolleetions that fixed the date in her me- 
madam, if you will have the goodness to allow me ! mory, as occurring about the beginning of Novem- 
to occupy the parlour you mentioned, as you are | ber, 17 —. 
disappuinted of your guests” The stranger took two or three turns round the 

“ Certainly, sir,” said Mrs Mac-Candlish, and | room in silence, but signed to Mrs Mac-Candlish 
hastened to light the way with all the imperative | not to leave it. 
bustle which an active landlady loves to display on “ Did I rightly apprehend,” he said, “ that the 
such occasions. ; estate of Ellangowan is in the market?” 

“ Young mah,” said the Deacon to the servant,| In the market ?—it will be sell’d the morn to 
filling a glass, “ ye’ll no be the waur o’ this, after _ the highest bidder—that’s no the morn, Lord help 
your ride.” | me! which is the Sabbath, but on Monday, the first 
“ Not a feather, sir,— thank ye—your very good free day ; and the turniture and stocking is to be 





health, sir.” roupit at the same time on the ground. t’s the 
“* And wha may your master be, friend !” opinion of the haill country, that the suie has been 
“ What, the gentleman that was here ?—that’s | shamefully forced on at this time, when there’s 

the famous Colonel Mannering, sir, from the East | sae little money stirring in Scotland wy’ this weary 

Indies.” American war, that somebody may get the land a 
“ What, him we read of in the newspapers ?” bargain — Dcil be in them, that 1 should say sae!” 
“ Ay, ay, just the same. It was he rclieved Cud- ; —the good lady’s wrath rising at the supposed in- 

dieburn, and defended Chingalore, and defeated the | justice. 

great Mahratta chief, Ram Jolli Bundleman— 1 “ And where will the sale take place?” 

was with him in most of his campaigns.” “ On the premises, as the advertisement says— 
“ Lord safe us,” said the landlady, “ I must go | that’s at the house of Ellangowan, your honour, as 

see what he would have for supper—that I should! 1 understand it.” 

set him down here !” “ And who exhibits the title-deeds, rent-roll, and 
“ ©, he likes that all the better, mother ;—you | plan?” ; 

hever saw a plainer creature in your life than our “ A very decent man, sir; the sheriff-substitute 

old Colonel; and yet he has a spice of the devil in| of the county, who has authority from the Court of 

him too.” Session. He’s in the town just now, if your honour 
The rest of the evening’s conversation below | would like to sce him; and he can tell you mair 

stairs tending little to edification, we shall, with the about the loss of the bairn than onybody, for the 











reader’s leave, step up to the parlour. | sheriff-depute (that’s his principal, like) took much 
pains to come at the truth vo’ that matter, as 1 have 
| heard.” 
“ And this gentleman’s name is” 
CHAPTER XII. “ Mac-Morlan, sir, — he’s a man o’ character, 


and weel spoken o’.” 


iad gy pa “ Send my compliments— Colonel Mannering’s 





——— Reputation? 


Set up ent God, the Maker of all laws, : : 

Who ry commanded us = ahoula not kill. compliments to him, and I would be glad he would 
nd yet we say we must, for Reputation’ ; ; 7 
What honest man can either fear his own, do me the p leasure of ee ms — bring 
Or else will hurt another’s reputation ? these papers with him—an eg, good madam, 

Fear to do base unworthy things is valour ; you will say nothing of this to any one else.” 
If they be done to us, to suffer them “ Me, sir? ne’er a word shall I say—1 wish your 


Is valour too.—— Bsn J : 
eee ee honour (a curtsey), or ony honourable gentleman 


TxeE Colonel was walking pensively up and down | that’s fought for his country (another curtsey), had 
the parlour, when the officious landlady re-entered | the land, since the auld family maun quit (a sigh), 
to take his commands. Having given them in the| rather than that wily scoundrel, Glossin, that’s risen 
manner he thought would be most acceptable “ for| on the ruin of the best friend he ever had—and 
the good of the house,” he begged to detain her a} now I think on’t, I'll slip on my hood and pattens, 
moment. and gang to Mr Mac-Morlan mysell—he’s at hame 

“ I think,” he said, “ madam, if I understood the | «’en now— it’s hardly a step.” 
good people right, Mr Bertram lost his son in his} “ Do so, my good landlady, and many thanks 
fifth year?” and bid my servant step here with my portfolio in 

“ O ay, sir, there’s nae doubt o’ that, though there | the meantime.” 
are mony idle clashes about the way and manner;| In a minute or two, Colonel Mannering was quiet- 
for it’s an auld story now, and everybody tells it, | ly seated with his writing materials before him. We 
as we were doing, their ain way by the ingleside.| have the privilege of looking over his shoulder as 
But lost the bairn was in his fifth year, as your | he writes, and we willingly communicate ita sub- 
honour says, Colonel ; and the news being rashly | stance to our readers. The letter was addressed to 
tell’d to the leddy, then great with child, cost her| Arthur Mervyn, Esq. of Mervyn-Hall, Llanbraith- 
her life that samyn night—and the Laird never| waite, Westmoreland. It contained some account 
throve after that day, but was just careless of every | of the writer's previous journey since parting with 
thing — though, when his daughter Miss Lucy grew { him, and then proceeded as follows :— 
up, she tried to keep order within doors—but what| “ And now, why will you still upbraid me with 
could she do, poor thing ?!—so now they’re out of | my melancholy, Mervyn !—Do you think, after the 
house and hauld.” lapse of twenty-five years, battles, wounds, impri- 
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sonment, misfortunes of every description, I can 
be still the same lively, unbroken Guy Mannering, 
who climbed Skiddaw with you, or shot grouse 
apon Crossfell! That you, who have remained in 
the bosom of domestic happiness, experience little 
change, that your step is as light, and your fancy 
as full of sunshine, is a blessed effect of health 
and temperament, co-operating with content, and 
a smooth current down the course of life. But my 
eareer has been one of difficulties, and doubts, and 
errors. From my infancy J] have been the sport of 
accident, and though the wind has often borne me 
into harbour, it has seldom been into that which 
the pilot destined. Let me recall to you—but the 
task must be bricf — the odd and wayward fates of 
my youth, and the misfortunes of my manhood. 

“« The former, you will say, had nothing very 
appalling. All was not for the best; but all was 
tolerable. My father, the eldest son of an ancient 
but reduced ‘amily, left me with little, save the 
name of the lead of the house, to the protection 
of his more fortunate brothers. They were so fond 
of me that they almost quarrelled about me. My 
uncle, the bishop, would have had me in orders, 
and offered me a living — my uncle, the merchant, 
would have put me into a counting-house, and pro- 
posed to give me a share in the thriving concern of 
Mannering and Marshall, in Lombard Street — So, 
between these two stools, or rather these two soft, 
easy, well-stuffed chairs of divinity and commerce, 
ny unfortunate person slipped down, and pitched 
upon @ dragoon saddle. Again, the bishop wished 
me to marry the niece and heiress of the Dean of 
Lincoln ; and my uncle, the alderman, proposed to 
me the only daughter of old Sloethorn, the great 
wine-merchant, rich enough to play at span-counter 
with moidores, and make thread-papers of bank 
notes — and somehow I slipped my neck out of both 
nooses, and married — pnor— poor Sophia Well- 
wood. 

“ You will say, my military career in India, when 
I followed my regiment there, shoula have given 
me some satisfaction; and so it assuredly has. You 
will remind me also, that if 1 disappointed the 
hopes of my guardians, I did not incur their dis- 
pleasure; that the bishop, at his death, bequeathed 
me his blessing, his manuscript sermons, and a 
curious portfolio, containing the heads of eminent 
divines of the church of England; and that my 
uncle, Sir Paul Mannering, left me sole heir and 
executor to his large fortune. Yet this availeth me 
nothing: I told you [ had that upon my mind which 
I should carry to my grave with me—a perpetual 
aloes in the draught of existence. 1 will tell you 
the cause more in detail than I had the heart to do 
while under your hospitable roof. You will often 
hear it mentioned, and perhaps with different and 
unfounded circumstances, I will therefore spcak 
it out; and then let the event itself, and the senti- 
ments of melancholy with which it has impressed me, 
never again be subject of discussion between us. 

“Sophia, as you well know, followed me to India. 
She was as innocent as gay; but, unfortunately for 
us both, as gay as innocent. My own manners were 
partly formed by studies I had forsaken, and habits 
of seclusion, not quite consistent with my situation 
s£ commandant of a regiment in a country where 
universal hospitality is offered and expected by 
avery settler claiming the rank of a gentleman. In 
a moment of peculiar pressure (you know how hard 
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we were sometimes run to obtain white faces tr 


countenance our line-of-battle), a young man, named 

Brown, joined our regiment as a voluntcer,—and 

finding the military duty more to his fancy than 

commerce, in which he had"been engaged, remained 
with us as a cadet. Let me do my unhappy victim 
justice—he behaved with such gallantry on every 
occasion that offered, that the first vacant com- 
mission was considered as his due. I was absent 
for some weeks upen a distant expedition ; when I 
returned, I found this young fellow established quite 
as the friend of the house, and habitual attendant 
of my wife and daughter. It was an arrangement 
which displeased me in many particulars, though no 
objection could be made to his manners or cha- 
racter. Yet I might have been reconciled to his 
familiarity in my family, but for the suggestions of 
another. If you read over—what I never dare 
open — the play of Othello, you will have some idea 
of what followed — I mean, of my motives: my ac- 
tions, thank God! were less reprehensible. There 
was another cadet ambitious of the vacant situation. 
He called my attention to what he led me to term 
coquctry between my wife and this young man. 
Sophia was virtuous, but proud of her virtue ; and, 
irritated by my jealousy, she was so imprudent as 
to press and encourage an intimacy which she saw I 
disapproved and regarded with suspicion. Between 
Brown and me there existed a sort of internal dis- 
like. He made an effort or two to overcome my 
prejudice ; but, prepossessed as I was, I placed 
them to a wrong motive. Feeling himself repulsed, 
and with scorn, he desisted; and as he was without 
family and friends, he was naturally more watchful 
of the deportment of one who had both. 

“ Jt is odd with what torture I write this letter. 
I feel inclined, nevertheless, to protract the opera- 
tion, just as if my doing so could put off the cata- 
strophe which has so long embittered my life. But 
it must be told, and it shall be told briefly. 

“ My wife, though no longer young, was still emi- 
nently handsome, and—Jet me say thus far in my 
own justification—she was fond of bemg thought 
so—I am repeating what 1 said before—In a 
word, of her virtue [ never entertained a doubt; 
but, pushed by the artful suggestions of Archer, I 
thought she cared little for my peace of mind, and 
that the young fellow, Brown, paid his attentions 
in my despite, and in defiance of me. He perhaps 
considered me, on his part, as an oppressive aris- 
tocratic man, who made my rank in society, and 
in the army, the means of galling those whom cir- 
cumstances placed beneath me. And if he disco- 
vered my silly jealousy, he probably considered the 
fretting me in that sore point of my character, as 
one means of avenging the petty indignities to which 
1 had it in my power tosubject him. Yet an acute 
friend of mine gave a more harmless, or at least a 
less offensive, construction to his attentions, which 
he conceived to be meant for my daughter Julia, 
though immediately addressed to propitiate the in- 
fluence of her mother. This could have been no 
very flattering or pleasing enterprise on the part of 
an obscure and nameless young man; but I shculd 
not have been offended at this folly, as I was at 
the higher degree of presumption I suspected. Of- 
fended, however, I was, and in a mortal degree. 

“A very slight spark will kindle a flame where 
everything lies open to catch it. I have absolutely 


forgot the proximate cause of quarrel, but it was 
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occasioned high words and a challenge. We met 
in the morning beyond the walls and esplanade of 
the fortress which I then commanded, on the fron- 
tiers of the settlement. This was arranged for 
Brown’s safety, had he escaped. I almost wish he 
nad, though at my own expense; but he fell by 
the first fire. We strove to assist him; but some 
of these Looties, a species of native banditti who 
were always on the watch for prey, poured in upon 
us. Archer and I gained our horses with difficulty, 
and cut our way through them after a hard con- 
flict, in the course of which he received some des- 
perate wounds. To complete the misfortunes of this 
miserable day, my wife, who suspected the design 
with which I left the fortress, had ordered her pa- 
lanquin to follow me, and was alarmed and almost 
made prisoner by another troop of these plunderers. 
She was quickly released by a party of our cavalry; 
but I cannot disguise from myself, that the inci- 
dents of this fatal morning gave a severe shock to 
health already delicate. The confession of Archer, 
who thought himself dying, that he had invented 
some circumstances, and, for his purposes, put the 
worst construction upon others, and the full expla- 
nation and exchange of forgiveness with me which 
this produced, could not check the progress of her 
disorder. She died within about eight months after 
this incident, bequeathing me only the girl, of whom 
Mrs Mervyn is so good as to undertake the tempo- 
rary charge. Julia was also extremely ill; so much 
so, that 1 was induced to throw up my command 
and return to Europe, where her native air, time, 
and the novelty of the scenes around her, have 
contributed to dissipate her dejection, and restore 
her health. 

“ Now that you know my story, you will no 
Jonger ask me the reason of my melancholy, but 
permit me to brood upon it as I may. There is, 
surely, in the above narrative, enough to embitter, 
though not to poison, tlie chalice, which the fortune 
and mn you s0 often mention had prepared to re- 

e my years of retirement. 

“ T could add circumstances which our old tutor 
would have quoted as instances of day fatality,— 
you would laugh were I to mention such particulars, 
especially as you know IJ put no faith in them. Yet, 
since I have come to the very house from which I 
now write, I have learned a singular coincidence, 
which, if I find it truly established by tolerable evi- 
dence, will serve us hereafter for subject of curious 
discussion. But I will spare you at present, as I 
expect a person to speak about a purchase of pro- 
perty now open in this part of the country. It is 
a place to which I have a foolish partiality, and | 
hope my purchasing may be convenient to those 
who are parting with it, as there is a plan for buy- 
ing it under the value. My respectful compliments 
to Mrs Mervyn, and I will trust you, though you 
boast to be so lively a young gentlemen, to kiss 
Julia for me.— Adieu, dear Mervyn.— Thine ever, 

“ Guy MaNnneRING.” 

Mr Mac-Morlan now entered the room. The 
well-known character of Colonel Mannering at once 
disposed this gentleman, who was a man of intelli- 
gence and probity, to be open and confidential. He 
explained the advantages and disadvantages of the 
property. “It was settled,” he said, “the greater 
part of it at least, upon heirs-male, and the pur- 
chaser would have the privilege of retaining in his 
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re-appearance, within a certain limited term, of the 
child who had disappeared.” 

“To what purpose, then, force forward a sale!” 
said Mannering. 

Mac-Morlan smiled. “Ostensibly,” he answered, 
“ to substitute the interest of money, instead of the 
ill-paid and precarious rents of an unimproved es- 
tate; but chiefly, it was believed, to suit the wishes 
and views of a certain intended purchaser, who had 
become a principal creditor, and forced himself 
into the management of the affairs by means best 
known to himself, and who, it was thought, would 
find it very convenient to purchase the estate with- 
out paying down the price.” 

Mannering consulted with Mr Mac-Morlan upon 
the steps for thwarting this unprincipled attempt. 
They then conversed long on the singular disap- 
pearance of Harry Bertram upon his fifth birth-day, 
verifying thus the random prediction of Mannering, 
of which, however, it will readily be supposed he 
made no boast. Mr Mac-Morlan was not himself 
in office when that incident took place; but he was 
well acquainted with all the circumstances, and pro- 
mised that our hero should have them detailed by 
the sheriff-depute himself, if, as he proposed, he 
should become a scttler in that part of Scotland. 
With this assurance they parted, well satisfied with 
each other, and with the evening’s conference. 

On the Sunday following, Colonel Mannering 
attended the parish church with great decorum. 
None of the Ellangowan family were present; and 
it was understood that the old Laird was rather 
worse than better. Jock Jabos, once more dis- 
patched for him, returned once more without his 
errand ; but, on the following day, Miss ertram 
hoped he might be removed. 





CHAPTER XIIL. 


They told me, by the sentence of the law, 

They had commission to seize all thy fortune.— 

Here stood a ruffian with a horrid face, 

Lording it o’er a pile of massy plate, 

Tumbled inte a heap for public sale ; — 

There was another, making villanous jests 

At thy undoing; he had ta’en possession 

Of all thy ancient most domestic ornaments. 
Orway. 


Ear.ty next morning, Mannering mounted his 
horse, and, accompanied by his servant, took the 
road to Ellangowan. He had no need to inquire 
the way. A sale in the country is a place of public 
resort and amusement, and people of various de- 
scriptions streamed to it from all quarters. 

After a pleasant ride of about an hour, the old 
towers of the ruin presented themselves in the 
landscape. The thoughts, with what different feel- 
ings he had lost sight of them so many years be- 
fore, thronged upon the mind of the traveller. The 
landscape was the same; but how changed the feel- 
ings, hopes, and views, of the spectator! Then, 
life and love were new, and all the prospect was 
gilded by their rays. And now, disappointed in 
affection, sated with fame, and what the world calls 
success, his mind goaded by bitter and repentang 
recollection, his best hope was to find a retirement 
in which he might nurse the melancholy that was 


to accompany him to his grave. “ Yet why should 
an individual mourn over the instability of his 
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hopes, and the vanity of his prospects? The an- 
cient chiefs, who erected these enormous and mas- 
sive towers to be the fortress of their race and the 
seat of their power,—could they have dreamed the 
day was to come, when the last of their descend- 
ants should be expelled, a ruined wanderer, from 
his possessions! But Nature’s bounties are unal- 
tered. The sun will shine as fair on these ruins, 
whether the property of a stranger, or of a sordid 
and obscure trickster of the abused law, as when 
the banners of the founder first waved upon their 
battlements.” 

These reflections brought Mannering to the door 
of the house, which was that day open to all. He 
entered among others, who traversed the apart- 
ments—some to sclect articles for purchase, others 
to gratify their curiosity. There is somcthing me- 
lancholy in such a scene, even under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances. The confused state of the 
furniture, displaced for the convenience of being 
easily viewed and carried off by the purchasers, 
is disagreeable to the eye. Those articles which, 
properly and decently arranged, look creditable and 
handsome, have then a paltry and wretched ap- 
pearance ; and the apartments, stripped of all that 
render them commudious and comfortable, have an 
aspect of ruin and dilapidation. It is disgusting 
_ also, to see the scencs of domestic society and se- 
; clusion thrown open to the gaze of the curious and 

the vulgar; to hear their coarse speculations and 

brutal jests upon the fashions and furniture to 
which they are unaccustomed,—a frolicsome liu- 
mour much cherished by the whisky which in Scot- 
land is always put in circulation on such occasions. 
All these are ordinary effects of such a sccne as 
Ellangowan now presented; but the moral feeling, 
that, in this case, they indicated the total ruin of 
an ancient and honourable family, gave them treble 
weight and poignancy. 
It was some time before Colonel Mannering could 
find any one disposed to answer his reiterated ques- 
tions concerning Ellangowan himself. At length, 
an old maid-servant, who held her apron to her 
eyes as she spoke, told him, “ the Laird was some- 
thing better, and they hoped he would be able to 
leave the house that day. Miss Lucy expected the 
chaise every moment, and, as the day was fine for 
the time o’ year, they had carried him in his casy 
chair up to the green before the auld castle, to be 
out of the way of this unco spectacle.”? Hither Co- 
: lonel Mannering went in quest of him, and soon 
, came in sight of the little group, which consisted of 

four persous. The ascent was steep, so that he had 
| time to reconnoitre therm as he advanced, and to con- 
| sider in what mode he should make his address. 

Mr Bertram, paralytick, and almost incapable 

of moving, occupied his easy chair, attired in his 
night-cap, and a loose camlet coat, his feet wrapped 
in blankets, Behind him, with his hands crossed 
on the cane upon which he rested, stood Dominie 
Sampson, whom Mannering recognised at once. 
Time had made no change upon him, unless that 
his black coat seemed more brown, and his gaunt 
cheeks more lank, than when Mannering last saw 
him. On one side of the old man was a sylph-like 
form—a young woman of about seventeen, whom 
the Colonel accounted to be his daughter. She was 
looking, from time to time, anxiously towards the 
gyenue, as if expecting the post-chaise; and be- 
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tween whiles busied herself in adjusting the blan | “ your young 
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kets, so as to protect her father from the cold, and 
in answering inquiries, which he seemed to make 
with a captious and querulous manner. She did not 
trust herself to look towards the Place, although 
the hum of the assembled crowd must have drawn 
her attention in that direction. The fourth person 
of the group was a handsome and genteel young 
man, who seemed to share Miss Bertram’s anxiety, 
and her solicitude to soothe and accommodate her 
parent. 

This young man was the first who observed Co- 
lonel Mannering, and immediately stepped forward 
to meet him, as if politely to prevent his draw- 
ing nearer to the distressed group. Mannering in- 
stintly paused and explained. “ He was,” he said, 
“a stranger, to whom Mr Bertram had formerly 
shown kindness and hospitality; he would not have 
intruded himself upon him at a period of distress, 
did it not seem to be in some degree a moment also 
of desertion; he wished merely to offer such ser- 
vices as might be in his power to Mr Bertram and 
the young lady.” 

He then paused at a little distance from the 
chair. His old acquaintance gazed at him with 
lack-lustre eye, that intimated no tokens of recog- 
nition—the Dominie seemed tvo deeply sunk in 
distress even to observe his presence. The young 
man spoke aside with Miss Bertram, who advanced 
timidly, and thanked Colonel Mannering for his 
goodness ; “ but,” she said, the tears gushing fast 
into her eyes, “her father, she feared, was not so 
much himself as to be able to remember him.” 

She then retreated towards the chair, accompa- 
nied by the Colonel. —“ Father,” she said, “ this ig 
Mr Mannering, an old friend, come to inquire after 

ou.” 

a He’s very heartily welcome,” said the old man, 
raising himself in his chair, and attempting a ges- 
ture of courtesy, while a gleam of hospitable satis- 
faction seemed to pass over his faded features.— 
“ But, Lucy, my dear, let us go down to the house; 
you should not keep the gentleman here in the 
cold.—Dominie, take the key of the wine-cooler 
Mr a a the gentleman will surely take 
something after his ride.” 

Mannering was unspeakably affected by the con- 
trast which his recollection made between this re- 
ception and that with which he had been greeted 
by the same individual when they last met. He 
could not restrain his tears, and his evident emo- 
tion at once attained him the confidence of the 
friendless young lady. 

“ Alas!” she said, “ this is distressing even toa 
stranger ; but it may be better for my poor father 
to be in this way, than if he knew and could fee: 
all.” 

A servant in livery now came up the path, and 
spoke in an under tone to the young gentleman— 
“Mr Charles, my lady’s wanting you yonder sadly, 
to bid for her for the black ebony cabinet; and 
Lady Jean Devorgoil is wi’ her an’ a’—ye maun 
come away directly.” 

« Tell them you could not find me, Tom ;—or, 
stay, —say I am looking at the horses.” 

“ No, no, no,” said Lucy Bertram, earnestly ;— 
“if you would not add to the misery of this miser- 
able moment, go to the company directly. — This 
gentleman, I am sure, will see us to the - 

“ Unquestionably, madam,” said Mannering, 
friend may rely on my attention. 
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© Fnrowell, then,” said yo Hazlewood, and | flashed a dark light—he compressed his nether lip 
whispered a word in her ear— ran down the | so closely that the blood sprung, and approaching 
steup hastily, as if not trusting his resolution at a | Glogsin—“ Look you, sir,” he said, “ that you do 
slower : not know me, is of little consequence. I know you; 

ssl Where’s Charles Hazlewood running?” said | and, if you do not instantly descend that bank, with- 
the invalid, who apparently was accustomed to his | out uttering a single syllable, by the Heaven that 
presence and attentions; “ where’s Charles Hazle- | is above us, you shall make but one step from the 
wood running ?— what takes him away now!” top to the bottom !” 

“ Fe’ll return in a little while,”’ said Lucy, gently. The commanding tone of rightful anger silenced 

The sound of voices was now heard from the | at once the ferocity of the bully. He hesitated, 
cuins. (The reader may remember there was a | turned on his heel, and, muttering something be- 
communication between the castle and the beach, | tween his teeth about unwillingness to alarm the 
up which the speakers had ascended.) lady, relieved them of his hateful company. 

“ Yes, there’s plenty of shells and sea-ware for Mrs Mac-Candlish’s postilion, who had come up 
manure, as you observe—and if one inclined to | in time to hear what passed, said aloud, “ If he had 
build a new house, which might indeed be neces- | stuck by the way, I would have lent him a heezie, 
sary, there’s a great deal of good hewn stone about | the dirty scoundrel, as willingly as ever I pitched 
this old dungeon for the devil here” a boddle.” 

* Good God!” said Miss Bertram hastily to He then stepped forward to announce that his 
Sampson, “ ’tis that wretch Glossin’s voice !—if | horses were in readiness for the invalid and his 
my father sees him, it will kill him outright!” daughter. 

Sampson wheeled perpendicularly round, and But they were no longer necessary. The debi- 
moved with long strides to confront the attorney, | litated frame of Mr Bertram was exhausted by this 
as he issued from beneath the portal] arch of the | last effort of indignant anger, and when he sunk 
ruin. “ Avoid ye!” he said—“ Avoid ye! wouldst | again upon his chair, he expired almost without a 
thou kill and take possession?” struggle or groan. So little alteration did the ex- 

“ Come, come, Master Dominie Sampson,” an- | tinction of the vital spark make upon his external 
swered Glossin, insolently, “if ye canmot preach in | appearance, that the screams of his daughter, when 
the pulpit, we'll: have no preaching here. We go | she saw his eye fix and felt his pulse stop, first an- 
by the law, my good friend ; we leave tke gospel | nounced his death to the spectators. 
to you.” 

The very mention of this man’s name had been 
of late a subject of the most violent irritation to the 











unfortunate patient. The sound of his voice now CHAPTER XIV. 
P roduced aD instantaneous effect. Mr Bertram The bell strikes one. —We take no note of time 
started up without assistance, and turned round to- But from its loss. To give it then a tongue 
wards him ; the ghastliness of his features forming Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 

I feel the solemn sound.—— Youre. 


wu strange contrast with the violence of his excla- 
mations. —“ Out of my sight, ye viper! ye frozen | ‘I'nx moral, which the poct has rather quaintly de- 
viper, that I warmed till ye stung me!—art thou | duced from the necessary mode of measuring time, 
not afraid that the walls of my father’s dwelling | may be well applied to our feelings respecting that 
should fall and crush thee limb and bone?—are ye | portion of it which constitutes human life. We 
not afraid the very lintels of the door of Elangowan | observe the aged, the infirm, and those engaged in 
castle should break open and swallow you up?— | occupations of immediate hazard, trembling as it 
Were ye not friendless, — houseless, —penniless, — | Were upon the very brink of non-existence, but we 
when I took ye by the hand—and are ye not ex- | derive no lesson from the precariousness of their 
pelling me— me, and that innocent girl—friend- | tenure until it has altogether failed. Then, for a 
less, houseless, and penniless, from the house that | moment at least, 
has sheltered us and ours for a thousand years?” | 

Had Glossin been alone, he would probably have 
slunk off; but the consciousness that a stranger 
was present, besides the person who came with him 
(a sort of land-surveyor), determined him to resort | The crowd of assembled gazers and idlers at 
to impudence. The task, however, was almost too | Ellangowan had followed the views of amusement, 
hard, even for his effrontery.—“ Sir —Sir—Mr | or what they called business, which brought them 
Bertram—Sir, you should not blame me, but your | there, with little regard to the feelings of those who 
own imprudence, sir” were suffering upon that occasion. Few, indeed, 

The indignation of Mannering was mounting very | knew anything of the family. The father, betwixt 
high. “Sir,” he said to Glossin, “ without entering | seclusion, misfortune, and imbecility, had drifted, 
into the merits of this controversy, I must inform | as it were, for many years, out of the notice of 
you, that you have chosen a very improper place, | his contemporaries—the daughter had never been 
time, and presence for it. And you will oblige me | known to them. But when the general murmur 
by withdrawing without more words.” announced that the unfortunate Mr Bertram had 

Glossin, being a tall, strong, muscular man, was | broken his heart in the effort to leave the mansion 
not Te rather to turn upon a stranger whom | of his forefathers, there poured forth a torrent of 
he hoped to bully, than maintain his ed cause | sympathy, like the waters from the rock when 
against his injured patron :—“ I do not know who | stri by the wand of the prophet. The ancient 
you are, sir,” he said, “and I shall permit no man | descent and unblemished integrity or the family were 


to use such d—d freedom with me. respectfully remembered ;—above all, the sacred 
| Mannering was naturally hot-tempered — his eyes | veneration due to misfortune, which im Scotland sel- 


Our hopes and fears 
Start up alarm’d, and o’er life's narrow verge 
Look down—On what?-—a fathomiess abysa, 
A dark eternity, — how surely ours ! ——. 
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a a 
dom demands its tribute in vaim, then claimed and 
roceived it. 

Mr Mac-Morlan hastily announced that he would 
suspend all farther proceedings in the sale of the 
estate and other pro , and relinquish the pos- 
session of the premises to the young lady, until she 
could consult with her friends, and provide for the 
burial of her father. 

Glossin had cowered for a few minutes under the 
general expression of sympathy, till, hardened by 
observing that no appearance of popular indigna- 
tion was directed his way, he had the audacity to 
require that the sale should proceed. 

‘7 will take it upom my own authority to ad- 
journ it,” said the sheriff-substitute, “ and will be 
responsible for the consequences. I will also give 
due notice when it is again to go forward. It is, 
for the benefit of all concerned that the lands should 
bring the highest price the state of the market will 
admit, and this is surely no time to expect it—I 
will take the responsibility upon myself.” 

Glossin left the room, and the house too, with 
secrecy and dispatch ; and it was probably well for 
him that he did so, since our friend Jock Jabos 
was already haranguing a numerous tribe of bare- 
legged boys on the propriety of pelting him off the 
estate. 

Some of the rooms were hastily put in order for 
the reception of the young lady, and of her father’s 
dead body. Mannering now found his farther in- 
‘erference would be unnecessary, and might be mis- 
construed. He observed, too, that several families 
connected with that of Ellangowan, and who indeed 
derived their principal claim of gentility from the 
alliance, were now disposed to pay to their trees 
of genealogy a tribute, which the adversity of their 
supposed relatives had been inadequate to call forth; 
and that the honour of superintending the funeral 
rites of the dead Godfrey Bertram (as in the me- , 
morable case of Homer’s birth-place) was likely to | 
be debated by seven gentleman of rank and fortune, | 
none of whom had offered him an asylum while 
living. He therefore resolved, as his presence was 
altogether useless, to make a short tour of a fort 
night, at the end of which period the adjourned sale | 
of the estate of Ellangowan was to proceed. 

But before he departed, he solicited an interview , 
with the Dominie. The poor man appeared, on be- 
ing informed a gentleman wanted to speak to him, 
with some expression of surprise in his gaunt fea- 
tures, to which recent sorrow had given an expres- 
sion yet more grisly. He made two or three pro- 
found reverences to Mannering, and then, standing 
eee: patiently waited an explanation of his com- 
man 


“ You are probably at a loss to guess, Mr Samp- 
son,” said Mannering, “ what a stranger may have 
to say to you?” 

“ Unless it were to request that I would under- 
take to train up some youth in polite letters, and 
humane learning—But I cannot—I cannot—I 
have yet a task to pe - 

_“ No, Mr Sampson, my wishes are not so ambi- 
tious. I have no son, and my only daughter, I 
presume, you would not consider as a fit pupil.” 

* Of » surety, no,” replied the simple-minded 
: - “ Nathless, i¢ was 1 who did educate 
Miss Lucy in all useful learning, —albeit it was the 
housekeeper who did teach her those unprofitable 
exercises of hemming and shaping.” 








re Lhe sir,” replied es “ it is of Mins 

meant to _ ve, I 
recotlee tion fmt ae Qa 

Sampeon, always sufficiently absent in mind, 
neither remembered the of past years, 
nor even the stranger who had taken his patron’s 
part against Glossin, so much had his friend’s sud- 
den death embroiled his ideas. 

“ Well, that does not signify,” pursned the Co- 
Jonel; “ I am an old acquaintance of the late Mr 
Bertram, able and willing to assist his daughter in 
her present circumstances. Besides, I have thoughts 
of making this purclaase, and I should wish things 
kept in order about the place: will you have the 
goodness to apply this small sum in the usual fa- 
mily expenses ?”— He put into the Dominie’s hand 
a purse containing some gold. 

“* Pro-di-gi-ous!” exclaimed Dominie Sampson. 
“ But if your honour would tarry” —— 

“ Impossible, sir-——impossible,” said Mannering, 
making his escape from him. 

“ Pro-di-gi-ous!” again exclaimed Sampson, fol- 
lowing to the head of the stairs, still holding out the 
purse. * But as touching this coined money” 

Mannering escaped down stairs as fast as possible, 

“‘ Pro-di-gi-ous!”” exclaimed Dominie Sampson, 
yet the third time, now standing at the front door 
‘ But as touching this specie”’ 

But Mannering was now on horseback, and out 
of hearing. The Dominie, who had never, either 
in his own right, or as trustee for another, been 
possessed of a quarter part of this sum, though it 
was not above twenty guineas, “ took counsel,” as 
he expressed himself, “ how he should demean 
himself with respect unto the fine gold” thus left in 
his charge. Fortunately he found a disinterested 
adviser in Mac-Morlan, who pointed out the most 
proper means of disposing of it for contributing te 
Miss Bertram’s convenience, being no doubt the 
purvose to which it was destined by the bestower. 

Many of the neighbouring gentry were now sin- 
cerely eager in pressing offers of hospitality and 
kindness upon Miss Bertram. But she felt a na 
tural reluctance to enter any family, for the first 
time, as an object rather of benevolence than hos- 
pitality, and determined to wait the opinion and 
advice of her father’s nearest female relation, Mrs 
Margaret Bertram of Singleside, an old unmarried 
lady, to whom she wrote an account of her present 
distr@ssful situation. 

The funeral of the late Mr Bertram was per- 
formed with decent privacy, and the unfortunate 
young lady was now to consider herself as but the 
temporary tenant of the house in which she had 
been born, and where her patience and soothing 
attentions had so long “ roeked the cradle of de- 
clining age.” Her communication with Mr Mac- 
Morlan encouraged her to hope that she would not 
be suddenly or unkindly deprived of this asylum—~ 
But fortune had ordered otherwise. 

For two days before the appointed day for the 
sale of the lands and estate of » Mac- 
Morlan daily expected the ap of Colonel 
Mannering, or at least a letter eontaining powers 
to act for hi But none such arrived. Mac- 
Morlan waked early in the morning,— walked over 
to the Post-office,— there were no letters for him. 
He endeavoured to persuade himself that he should 
see Colonel Mannering to and ordered 
his wife to place her best china, and prepare her 
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self accordingly. But the preparations were in 
vain. 2 Cont have foreseen this,’ he said, “ I 


would have travelled Scotland over, but I would |- 


have found some one to bid against Glossin.”— 
Alas! such reflections were all too late. The ap- 
inted ee gible are the parties a in Aan 

ason’s at Kippletringan, being the p. 
fixed for the sdjournen mala Mac Morlai spent 
as much time in preliminaries as decency would 
permit, and read over the articles of sale as slowly 
as if he had been reading his own death-warrant. 
He turned his eye every time the door of the room 
opened, with hopes which grew fainter and fainter. 

e listened to every noise in the street of the vil- 
lage, and endeavoured to distinguish in it the sound 
of hoofs or wheels. It was all in vain. A bright 
idea then occurred, that Colonel Mannering might 
have employed some other person in the transac- 
tion: he would not have wasted 2 moment’s thought 
upon the want of confidence in himself which such 
® Manoeuvre would have evinced. But this hope 
also was groundless, After a solemn pause, Mr 
Glossin offered the upset price for the lands and 
barony of Ellangowan. No reply was made, and 
no competitor appeared; so, after a lapse of the 
usual interval by the running of a sand-glass, upon 
the intended purchaser entering the proper suretics, 
Mr Mac-Morlan was obliged, in technical terms, to 
* find and declare the sale lawfully completed, and 
to prefer the said Gilbert Glossin as the purchaser 
of the said lands and estate.” The honest writer 
refused to partake of a splendid entertainment with 
which Gilbert Glossin, Esquire, now of Ellangowan, 
treated the rest of the company, and returned home 
in huge bitterness of spirit, which he vented in com- 
plaints against the fickleness and caprice of these 
Indian nabobs, who never knew what they would be 
at for ten days together. Fortune generously de- 
termined to take the blame upon herself, and cut 
off even this vent of Mac-Morlan’s resentment. 

An express arrived about six o’clock at night, 
“ very particularly drunk,” the maid-servant said, 
with a packet from Colonel Mannering, dated four 
day8 back, at a town about a hundred miles’ dis- 
tance from Kippletringan, containing full powers 
to Mr Mac-Morlan, or any one whom he might 
employ, to make the intended purchase, and stating, 
that some family business of consequence called 
the Colonel himself to Westmoreland, where a let- 
ter would find him, addressed to the care of Arthur 
Mervyn, Esq. of Mervyn Hall. 

Mac-Morlan, in the transports of his wrath, flung 
the power of attorney at the head of the innocent 
maid-servant, and was only forcibly withheld from 
horse-whipping the rascally messenger, by whose 
sloth and drunkenness the disappointment had 
taken place. 





CHAPTER XV. 


My gold is gone, my money is spent, 
land now take it unto thee. 
Givo me thy fold, good John o’ the Scales, 
And thine for aye my land shall be. 


Then John he did him to record draw, 
And John he caste him a podepennts: 
But for every pounde that John agreed, 


The land, I wis, was well worth three. 


Heir of Linne. 
Tue Galwegian John o’ the Scales was a more 
clever fellow his vrototype. He contrived to 
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make himself heir of Linne without the disagrec. 
able ceremony of “ telling down the good red gold.” 
Miss Bertram no sooner heard this painful, and of 
late unexpected intelligence, than she proceeded in 
the preparations she had already made for leaving 
the mansion-house immediately. Mr Mac-Morlan 
assisted her in these arrangements, and pressed 
upon her so kindly the hospitality and protection 
of his roof, until she should receive an answer from 
her cousin, or be enabled to adopt some settled plan 
of life, that she felt there would be unkindness in 
refusing an invitation urged with such earnestness. 
Mrs Mae-Morlan was a ladylike person, and well 
qualified by birth and manners to receive the visit, 
and to make her house agreeable to Miss Bertram. 
A home, therefore, and an hospitable reception, 
were secured to her, and she went on, with better 
heart, to pay the wages and receive the adieus of 
the few domestics of her father’s family. 

Where there are estimable qualities on either 
side, this task is always affecting—the present cir- 
cumstances rendered it doubly so. All received 
their due, and even a trifle more, and with thanks 
and good wishes, to which some added tears, took 
farewell of their young mistress. There remained 
in the parlour only Mr Mac-Morlan, who came to 
attend his guest to his house, Dominie Sampson, 
and Miss Bertram. “ And now,” said the poor 
girl, “ I must bid farewell to one of my oldest and 
kindest friends— God bless you, Mr Sampson ! and 
requite to you all the kindness of your instructions 
to your poor pupil, and your friendship to him that 
is gone! I hope I shall often hear from you.” She 
slid into his hand a paper containing some pieces 
of gold, and rose, as if to leave the room. 

Dominie Sampson also rose; but it was to stand 
aghast with utter astonishment. The idea of part- 
ing from Miss Lucy, go where she might, had 
never once occurred to the simplicity of his under- 
standing. He laid the money on the table. “ It is 
certainly inadequate,” said Mac-Morlan, mistaking 
his meaning, “ but the circumstances ” 

Mr Sampson waved his hand impatiently —“ It 
is not the lucre—it is not the lucre— but that I, 
that have ate of her father’s loaf, and drank of his 
cup, for twenty years and more—to think that I 
am going to leave her—and to leave her in distress 
and dolour! No, Miss Lucy, you need never think 
it! You would not consent to put forth your father’s 
poor dog, and would you use me waur than a mes- 
san? No, Miss Lucy Bertram—while I live, I will 
not separate from you. I’ll be no burden—I have 
thought how to prevent that. But, as Ruth said 
unto Naomi, ‘ Entreat me not to leave thee, nor to 
depart from thee; for whither thou goest I will go, 
and where thou dwellest I will dwell; thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God shall be my God. 
Where thou diest will I die, and there will I be 
buried. The Lord do so to me, and more aiso, if 
aught but death do part thee and me.’” 

During this speech, the longest ever Dominie 
Sampson was known to utter, the affectionate crea- 
ture’s eyes streamed with tears, and neither Lucy 
nor Mac-Morlan could refrain from sympathizing 
with this unexpected burst of feeling and attach- 
ment. “ Mr Sampson,” said Mac-Morlan, after 
having had recourse to his snuff-box and handker- 
chief alternately, “ my house is large enough, and 





if you will accept of a bed there, while Miss Ber- 
tram honours us with her residence, I shall think 
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myself very happy, and my roof much favoured by 
receiving & sma oe your wrth and fidelity.” And 
then, with a delicacy which was meant to remove 
any objection on Miss Bertram’s part to bringing 
with her this unexpected satellite, he added, “ My 
business requires my frequently having occasion 
for a better accountant than any of my present 
clerks, and I should be glad to have recourse to 
your assistance in that way now and then.” 

“ Of a surety, of a surety,” said Sampson eagerly ; 
“ T understand book-keeping by double entry and 
the Italian method.” 

Our postilion had thrust himself into the room 
to announce his chaise and horses; he tarried, un- 
observed, during this extraordinary scene, and as- 
sured Mrs Mac-Candlish it was the most moving 
thing he ever saw; “ the death of the grey mare, 
puir hizzie, was naething till’t.” This trifling cir- 
cumstance afterwards had consequences of greater 
moment to the Dominie. 

The visitors were hospitably welcomed by Mrs 
Mac-Morlan, to whom, as well as to others, her 
husband intimated that he had engaged Dominie 
Sampson’s assistance to disentangle some perplexed 
accounts ; during which occupation he would, for 
convenience sake, reside with the family. Mr Mac- 
Morlan’s knowledge of the world induced him to 
put this colour upon the matter, aware, that how- 
ever honourable the fidelity of the Dominie’s at- 
tachment might be, both to his ows heart and to 
the family of Ellangowan, his exterior ill qualified 
him to be a “ squire of dames,” and rendered him, 
upon the whole, rather a ridiculous appendage to a 
beautiful young woman of seventeen. 

Dominie Sampson achieved with great zeal such 
tasks as Mr Mac-Morlan chose to intrust him with; 
but it was speedily observed that at a certain hour 
after breakfast he regularly disappeared, and re- 
turned again about dinner time. ‘The evening he 
occupied in the labour of the office. On Saturday, 
he appeared before Mac-Morlan with a look of great 
triumph, and laid on the table two pieces of gold. 

“ What is this for, Dominie?” said Mac-Morlan. 

* First to indemnify you of your charges in my 
behalf, worthy sir—and the balance for the use of 
Miss Luey Bertram.” 

** But, Mr Sampson, your labour in the office 
much more than recompenses me—I am your 
debtor, my good friend.” 

“ Then be it all,” said the Dominie, waving his 
hand, “ for Miss Lucy Bertram’s behoof.” 

“ Well, but, Dominie, this money” 
_ “It is honestly come by, Mr Mac-Morlan; it 
is the bountiful reward of a young gentleman, to 
whom I am teaching the tongues; reading with him 
three hours daily.” 

_A few more questions extracted from the Domi- 
nie, that this liberal pupil was young Hazlewood, 
and that he met his preceptor daily at the house of 
Mrs Mac-Candlish, whose proclamation of Samp- 
s0n’s disinterested attachment to the young lady 
had procured him this indefatigable and bounteous 
scholar. 

Mac-Morlan was much struck with what he 
heard. Dominie Sampson was doubtless a very 
good scholar, and an excellent man, and the clas- 
sics were unquestionably very well worth reading ; 
yet that a young man of twenty should ride seven 
miles and back 


L in each day in the week, to hold 
this sort of téte-d téte of, three hours, was a zeal 
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for literature to which he was not prepared to give 
entire credit. Little art was necessary to sift tho 
Dominie, for the honest man’s head never admitted 
any but the most direct and simple ideas. * Does 
Miss Bertram know how your time is engaged, my 
good friend?” 

“ Surely not as yet-—Mr Charles recommended 
it should be concealed from her, lest she should 
scruple to accept of the small assistance arising 
from it; but,” he added, “ it would not be possible 
to conceal it long, since Mr Charles proposed taking 
his lessons occasionally in this house.” 

“ Q, he does!” said Mac-Morlan: “ Yes, yes, I 
can understand that better.—And pray, Mr Samp- 
son, are these three hours entirely spent in con- 
struing and translating !”’ 

“ Doubtless, no—we have also colloquial inter- 
course to sweeten study — neque semper aroum ten- 
dit Apollo.” 

The querist proceeded to elicit from this Gallo- 
way Phoebus what their discourse chiefly turned 
upon. 

“ Upon our past meetings at Ellangowan—and, 
truly, I think very often we discourse concerning 
Miss Lucy—for Mr Charles Hazlewood, in that 
particular, resembleth me, Mr Mac-Morlan. When 
I begin to speak of her I never know when to stop 
—and, as I say (jocularly), she cheats us out of half 
our lessons.” 

“Oho!” thought Mac-Morlan; “ sits the wind 
in that quarter? I’ve heard something like thia 
before.” 

He then began to consider what conduct was 
safest for his protegee, and even for himself; for 
the senior Mr Hazlewood was powerful, wealthy, 
ambitious, and vindictive, and looked for both for- 
tune and title in any connexion which his son might 
form. At length, having the highest opinion of his 
guest’s good sense and penetration, he determined 
to take an opportunity, when they should happen 
to be alone, to communicate the matter to her as a 
simple piece of intelligence. He did so in as na- 
tural a manner as he could: —“ I wish bes joy of 
your friend Mr Sampson’s good fortune, Miss Ber- 
tram; he has got a pupil who pays him two guineas 
for twelve lessons of Greek and Latin.” 

“ Indeed !—I am equally happy and surprised. 
Who can be so liberal!—is Colonel Mannering 
returned (” 

“ No, no, not Colonel Mannering; but what do 
you think of your acquaintance, Mr Charles Hazle- 
wood? He talks of taking his lessons here; I wish 
we may have accommodation for him.” 

Lucy blushed deeply. “ For Heaven’s sake, no, 
Mr Mac-Morlan—do not let that be— Charles 
Hazlewood has had enough of mischief about that 
already.” . 

‘¢ About the classics, my dear young lady?” wil- 
fully seeming to misunderstand her;—“ most young 
gentlemen have so at one period or another, sure 
enough; but his present studies are voluntary.” 

Miss Bertram let the conversation drop, and her 
host made no effort to renew it, as she seemed to 
pause upon the intelligence in order to form some 
internal resolution. . 

The next day Miss Bertram took an opportunity 
of conversing with Mr Sampson. Expressing in 
the kindest manner her grateful thanks for his dis- 
interested attachment, and her joy that he had got 
such a provision, she hinted to him that his present 
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mode of superintending Charles Hazlewood’s studies | cordiugly, to Edinburgi: and elsewhere, and it wus 
must be so inconvenient to his pupil, that, while | in his return towards the south-western district of 
that engagement lasted, he had better consent to a Scotland, in which our scene lies, that, at a post- 

separation, and reside either with his | town about a hundred mites from Kippletringan, to 
scholar, or as near him as might be. Sampson | which he had requested his friend, Mr Mervyn, to 
refused, as indeed she had expected, to listen for | address his letters, he received one from that gen- 
& moment to this proposition—he would not quit | tleman, which contained rather unpleasing intelli- 
her to be made preceptor to the Prince of Wales.| gence. We have assumed already the privilege of 
“ But I see,” he added, “you are too proud to| acting a secretis to this gentleman, and therefore 
share my pittance; and, peradventure, I grow | shall present the reader with an extract from this 
wearisome unto yeu.” epistle. 

“ No indeed—you were my father’s ancient, al-|- “I beg your pardon, my dearest friend, for the 
moet his only friend;—-I am not proud— Godj| pain I have given you, in forcing you to open 
knows, I have no reason to be so. You shall do| wounds so festering as those your letter referred 
what you judge best in other matters; but oblige| to. I have always heard, though erroneously per- 
me by telling Mr Charles Hazlewood, that you had | haps, that the attentions of Mr Brown were in- 
some conversation with me concerning his studies, | tended for Miss Mannering. But, however that 
and that I was of opinion that his carrying them | were, it could not be supposed that in your situa- 
on in this house was altogether impracticable, and | tion his boldness should escape notice and chastise- 
not to be thought of.” ment. Wise men say, that we resign to civil society 

Dominie Sampson left her presence altogether | our natural rights of self-defence, only on condi- 
crest-fallen, and, as he shut the door, could not | tion that the ordinances of law should protect us. 
help muttering the “ cariwm et mutabile” of Virgil. | Where the price cannot be pnid, the resignation 
Next day he a d with a very rueful visage, | becomes void. For instance, no one supposes that 
and tendered Miss Bertram a letter.—“ Mr Iazle- | I am not entitled to defend my purse and person 
wood,” he said, “was to discontinue his lessons, | against a highwayman, as much as if I were a wild 
though he had generously made up the pecuniary | Indian, who owns neither law nor magistracy. The 
loss—~ But how will he make up the loss to himself | question of resistance, or submission, must be deter- 
of the knowledge he might have acquired under my | mined by my means and situation. But, if, armed 
instruction? Even in that one article of writing, | and equal in force, I submit to injustice and vio- 
he was an hour before he could write that brief | lence from any man, high or low, I presume it will 
note, and destroyed many scrolls, four quills, and | hardly be attributed to religious or moral feeling 
some good white paper: I would have taught him | in me, or in any one but a quaker. An aggression 
in three weeks a firm, current, clear, and legible | on my honour seems to me much the same. The 
hand-——he should have been a calligrapher ; but | insult, however trifling in itself, is one of much 
God’s will be done.” deeper consequence to all views in life than any 

The letter contained but a few lines, deeply re- | wrong which can be inflicted by a depredator on 
gretting and murmuring against Miss Bertram’s | the highway, and to redress the injured party is 
cruelty, who not only refused to see him, but to | much less in the power of public jurisprudence, or 

it him in the most indirect manner to hear of | rather it is entirely beyond its reach. If any man 

er health and contribute to her service. But it | chooses to rob Arthur Mervyn of the contents of 
concluded with assurances that her severity was | his purse, supposing the said Arthur has not means 
vain, and that nothing could shake the attachment | of defence, or the skill and courage to use them, 
of Charles Hazlewood. the assizes at Lancaster or Carlisle will do him 

Under the active patronage of Mrs Mac-Cand- | justice by tucking up the robber :— Yet who will 
lish, Sampson picked up some other scholars— | say 1 am bound to wait for this justice, and submit 
very different indeed from Charles Hazlewood in , to being plundered in the first instance, if I have 
rank-—and whose lessons were proportionally un- | myself the means and spirit to protect my own 
productive. Still, however, he gained something, property? But if an affront is offered to me, sub- 
and it was the glory of his heart to carry it to Mr | mission under which is to tarnish my character for 
Mac-Morlan weekly, a slight peculium only sub- | ever with men of honour, and for which the twelve 
tracted, to supply his snuff-box and tobacco-pouch. | Judges of England, with the Chancellor to boot, 

And here we must leave Kippletringan to look | can afford me no redress, by what rule of law or 
after our hero, jest our readers should fear they | reason am I to be deterred from protecting what 
are to lose sight of him for another quarter of a | ought to be, and is, so infinitely dearer to every 
century. man of honour than his whole fortune? Of the re- 
ligious views of the matter 1] shall say nothing, until 
Sie a eats ener: who shall condemn self- 

efence in the article of life and pro . Uf ite 
CHAPTER XVI. propriety in that case be seharally adsitod: I sup- 

Our Polly iv a sa@ slut, nor heeds what we have taught | Pose little distinction can be drawn between defence 
I wena any man alive will ever rear a daughter _ ae % ‘aia goods, and protection of reputation. 
r ; iat the latter is liable to be assailed b ns 

For bp es drest with care and cost, all tempting, fine, of a different rank in life, untainted y = 
As men should serve a cucumber, she flings herself away. | morals, and fair in character, cannot affect my 
Beggar's Opera. | legal right of self-defence. I may be sorry that 

Arr the death of Mr Bertram, Mannering had | circumstances have engaged me in nal strife 
asf out upon a short tour, proposing to return to | with such an individual; but I should feel the sare 
the neighbourhood of Ellangewan before the sale | sorrow for a generous enemy who fell under any 
of that property should take place. He went, ac- | sword in a national quarrel. I shail leave the quev- 
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tion with the caguists, however; only observing, 
that what I have written will not avail either the 
professed duellist, or him who is the aggressor in 
a dispute of honour. I only presume to exculpate 
him who is dr. into the field by such f- 
fence, as, submitted to in patience, would eit 
far ever his rank and estimation in society. 

“Tam sorry you have thoughts of settling in 
Seotland, and yet glad that you will still be at no 
immeasurable cistence: and that the latitude is all 
in our favour. To move to Westmoreland from 
Devonshire might make an East Indian shudder ; 
but to.come to us from Galloway or Dumfriesshire, 
is a step, though a short one, nearer the sun. Be- 
sides, if, as I suspect, the estate in view be con- 
nected with the old haunted castle in which you 
played the astrologer in your northern tour some 
twenty years since, I have heard you too often de- 
scribe the scene with comic unction, to hope you 
will be deterred from making the purchase. I 
trust, however, the hospitable gossiping Laird has 
not run himself upon the shallows, and that his 
chaplain, whom you so often made us laugh at, is 
still in rerum natura. 

“ And here, dear Mannering, I wish I could stop, 
for I have incredible pain in telling the rest of my 
story; although I am sure I can warn you against 
any intentional impropriety on the part of my tem- 
porary ward, Julia Mannering. But I must still 
earn my college nickname of Downright Dunstable. 
In one word, then, here is the matter. 

“ Your daughter has much of the romantic turn 
of your disposition, with a little of that love of 
admiration which all pretty women share less or 
more. She will besides, apparently, be your heir- 
ess; a trifling circumstance to those who view Julia 
with my eyes, but a prevailing bait to the specious, 
artful, and worthless. You know how I have jested 
with her about her soft melancholy, and lonely 
walks at morning before any one is up, and in the 
moonlight when all should be gone to bed, or set 
down to cards, which is the same thing. The inci- 
dent which follows may not be beyond the bounds 
of a joke, but I had rather the jest upon it came 
from you than me. 

“ Two or three times during the last fortnight, 
I heard, at a late hour in the night, or very early 
in the morning, a flageolet play the littl Hindu 
tune to which your daughter is so partial. I thought 
for some time that some tuneful domestic, whose 
taste for music was laid under constraint during the 
day, chose that silent hour to imitate the strains 
which he had caught up by the ear during his at- 
tendance in the drawing-room. But last night I 
sat late in my study, which is immediately under 
Miss Mannering’s apartment, and to my surprise, 


1 not only heard the flageolet distinctly, but satis- 
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accents from below were in passion’s tenderest an- 

dence teo— but plelegardt semprion Hence 3 I 
raised the sash of my own window that I might hear 
something more than the mere murmur of this 
Spanish rendezvous ; but, though I used every pre- 
caution, the noise alarmed the speakers ; down slid 
the young lady’s casement, and the shutters were 
barred im an instant. The dash of a pair of oars 
in the water announced the retreat of the male 
person of the dialague. Indeed, I saw his boat, 
which he rowed with great swiftmess and dexterity, 
fly across the lake like a twelve-oared barge. Next 
morning I examined some of my domestics, as if 
by accident, and I found the game-keeper, when 
making his rounds, had twiee seen that boat beneath 
the house, with a single person, and had heard the 
flageolet. I did not care to press any farther ques- 
tions, for fear of implicating Julia in the opinions 
of those of whom they might be asked. Next morn- 
ing, at breakfast, 1 dropped a casual hint about the 
serenade of the evening before, and I promise you 
Miss Mannering looked red and pale alternately. 
I immediately gave the circumstance such a turn 
as might lead her to suppose that my observation 
was merely casual. I have since caused a watch- 
light to be burnt in my library, and have left the 
shutters open, to deter the approach of our noc- 
turnal guest; and I have stated the severity of ap- 
proaching winter, and the rawness of the fogs, as 
an objection to solitary walks. Miss Mannering 
acquiesced with a passiveness which is no part of 
her character, and which, to tell you the plain 
truth, is a feature about the business which | like 
least of all. Julia has too much of her own dear 
papa’s disposition to be curbed in any of her hu- 
mours, were there not some little lurking conscious- 
ness that it may be as prudent to avoid debate. 

“ Now my story is told, and you will judge what 
you ought todo. I have not mentioned the matter 
to my good woman, who, a faithful secretary to her 
sex’s foibles, would certainly remonstrate against 
your being made acquainted with these particu- 
lars, and might, instead, take it into her head to 
exercise her own eloquence on Miss Mannering, 
a faculty, which, however powerful when directed 
against me, its legitimate object, might, I fear, do 
more harm than good in the case supposed. Per- 
haps even you yourself will find it most prudent to 
act without remonstrating, or appearing to be aware 
of this little anecdote. Julia is very like a certain 
friend of mine; she has a quick and lively imagi- 
nation, amd keen feelings, which are apt to exag- 
gerate both the good and evil they find in life. She 
is a charming girl, however, as generous and spi- 
rited as she is lovely. I paid her the kiss you sent 
her with all my heart, and she rapped my fingers 
for my reward with all hers. Pray return as soon 


fied myself that it came from the lake under the | as you can. Meantime, rely upon the care of, yours 


window. Curious to know who sercnaded us at 
that unusual hour, I stole softly to the window of 
my apartment. But there were other watchers 
than me. 
preferred that apartment on account of a baleony 
which opened from her window upon the lake.— 
Well, sir, I heard the sash of her window threvn 
up, the shutters opened, and her own voice in can- 
versation with some person who answered from 
below. This is not ‘ Much ado about nothing:’ 1 
could net be mistaken in her voice, and such tones, 
50 sft, so insinuating— And, to say the truth, the 








faithfully, Artuur MERVYN. 
“P.S_— You will naturally wish to know if I have 
the least guess concerning the person of the sere- 


You may remember, Miss Mannering | nader. In truth, I have none. There is no young 


gentleman of these parts, who might be in tank or 
fortune a maseh for Miss Julia, that I think at all 
likely to play sueh a character. But on the other 
side of the lake, nearly opposite to Mervyn-hall, is 
ad—d cake-house, the resort of walking gentle- 
men of all descriptions,-—poets, players, painters, 
musicians, who come to rave, and recite, and mad- 
den, about this picturesque land of ours. it i 
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paying some penalty for its beauties, that they are 
the means of drawing this swarm of coxcombs to- 

. But were Julia my daughter, it is one of 
those sort of fellows that I should fear on her ac- 
count. She is generous and romantic, and writes 
six sheets a-week to a female correspondent; and 
it’s a sad thing to lack a subject in such a case, 
either for exercise of the feelings or of the pen. 
Adieu, once more. Were I to treat this matter 
more seriously than I have done, I should do in- 
an to your feelings; were I altogether to over- 
ook it, I should discredit my own.” 


The consequence of this letter was, that, having 
first dispatched the faithless messenger with the 
necessary powers to Mr Mac-Morlan for purchas- 
ing the estate of Ellangowan, Colonel Mannering 
turned his horse’s head in a more southerly direc- 
tion, and neither “ stinted nor staid” until he ar- 
rived at the mansion of his friend Mr Mervyn, 
upon the banks of one of the lakes of Westmore- 
land. 


ete 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“ Heaven first, in its mercy, taught mortals their letters, 
For ladies in limbo, and lovers in fetters, 
Or some author, who, placing his pereons before ye, 
Ungallantly leaves them to write their own story.” 
Popg, imitated. 


Wuen Mannering returned to England, his first 
object had been to place his daughter in a seminary 
for female education, of established character. Not, 
nowever, finding her progress in the accomplish- 
ments which he wished her to acquire so rapid as 
his impatience expected, he had withdrawn Miss 
Mannering from the school at the end of the first 
quarter. 
friendship with Miss Matilda Marchmont, a young 
lady about her own age, which was nearly eighteen. 
To her faithful eye were addressed those formidable 
quires which issued forth from Mervyn-hall, on the | 
wings of the post, while Miss Mannering was a guest 
there. The perusal of a few short extracts from 
these may be necessary to render our story intel- 
ligible:— 

First Extract. 

* Alas! my dearest Matilda, what a tale is mine 
to tell! Misfortune from the cradle has set her 
seal upon your unhappy friend. That we should be 
severed for so slight a cause—an ungrammatical 
phrase in my Italian exercise, and three false notes 
in one of Paesiello’s sonatas! But it is a part of my 
father’s character, of whom it is impossible to say 
whether I love, admire, or fear him the most. His 
success in life and in war—his habit of making every 
obstacle yield before the energy of his exertions, 
even where they seemed insurmountable—all these 
have given a hasty and peremptory cast to his cha- 
racter, which can neither endure contradiction, nor 
make allowance for deficiencies. Then he is him- 
self so very accomplished. Do you know there was 
® murmur, half confirmed too by some mysterious 
words which dropped from my poor mother, that 
he other sciences, now lost to the world, 
which enable the possessor to summon up before 
him the dark and shadowy forms of future events! 
Does not the very idea of such a power, or even of 
the high talent and commanding intellect which the 





So she had only time to form an eternal | 


world may mistake for it,—does it not, dear Ma- 
tilda, throw a mysterious grandeur about its pos- 
sessor? You will call this romantic: but consider I 
was born in the land of talisman and spell, and: my 
childhood lulled by tales which you can only enjoy 
through the gauzy frippery of a French translation. 
O Matilda, I wish you could have seen the dusky 
visages of my Indian attendants, eae 2 in earnest 
devotion round the magic narrative, that flowed, 
half poetry, half prose, from the lips of the tale- 
teller! No wonder that European fiction sounds 
cold and meagre, after the wonderful effects which 
I have seen the romances of the East produce upon 
their hearers.” 


SECOND EXTRACT. 

“ ‘You are possessed, my dear Matilda, of my 
bosom-secret, in those sentiments with which I re- 
gard Brown. I will not say his memory —I am 
convinced he lives, and is faithful. His addresses 
to me were countenanced by my deceased parent; 
imprudently countenanced perhaps, considering the 
prejudices of my father in favour of birth and rank. 
But I, then almost a girl, could not be expected 
surely to be wiser than her, under whose charge 
nature had placed me. My father, constantly en- 
gaged in military duty, I saw but at rare intervals, 
and was taught to look up to him with more awe 
than confidence. Would to Heaven it had been 
otherwise! It might have been better for us all at 
this day !” 

Tuirp Extract. 

* You ask me why I do not make known to my 
father that Brown yet lives, at least that he sur- 
vived the wound he received in that unhappy duel; 
and had written to my mother, expressing his entire 
convalescence, and his hope of speedily escaping 
from captivity. A soldier, that ‘in the trade of war 
has oft slain men,’ feels probably no uneasiness at 
reflecting upon the supposed catastrophe, which al- 
most turned me into stone. And should I show him 
that letter, does it not follow, that Brown, alive and 
maintaining with pertinacity the pretensions to the 
affections of your poor friend, for which my father 
formerly sought his life, would be a more formid- 
able disturber of Colonel Mannering’s peace of mind 
than in his supposed grave? If he escapes from the 
hands of these marauders, I am convinced he will 
soon be in England, and it will be then time to con- 
sider how his existence is to be disclosed to my 
father — But if, alas! my earnest and confident 
hope should betray me, what would it avail to tear 
open a mystery fraught with so many painful recol- 
lections !——- My dear mother had such dread of its 
being known, that I think she even suffered my 
father to suspect that Brown’s attentions were di- 
rected towards herself, rather than permit him to 
discover their real object ;—and O, Matilda, what- 
ever respect I owe to the memory of a deceased 
parent, let me do justice to a living one. I cannot 
but condemn the dubious policy which she adopted, 
as unjust to my father, and highly perilous to her- 
self and me.— But peace be with her ashes !—her 
actions were guided by the heart rather than the 
head ; and shall her daughter, who inherits all her 
weakness, be the first to withdraw the veil from 
her defects?” 

Fourtn Extract. 
“ Mervyn-Hali. . 

“ Tf India be the land of mag‘c, this, my dearest 
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Matilda, is the country of romance. The scenery 
is such as nature brings together in her sublimest 
moods ;— sounding cataracts —hills which rear 
their scathed heads to the sky—lakes, that, wind- 
ing up the shadowy valleys, lead at every turn to 
yet more romantic recesses—rocks which catch 
the clouds of heaven. All the wildness of Salva- 
tor here—and there, the fairy scenes of Claude. I 
am happy, too, in finding at least one object upon 
which my father can share my enthusiasm. An ad- 
mirer of nature, both as an artist and a poet, I have 
experienced the utmost pleasure from the obser- 
vations by which he explains the character and the 
effect of these brilliant specimens of her power. I 
wish he would settle in this enchanting land. But 
his views lie still farther north, and he is at pre- 
sent absent on a tour in Scotland, looking, I believe, 
for some purchase of land which may suit him as a 
residence. He is partial, from early recollections, 
to that country. So, my dearest Matilda, I must 
be yet farther removed from you before I am esta- 
blished in a home— And O how delighted shall I be 
when I can say, Come, Matilda, and be the guest 
f your faithful Julia ! 

“Tam at present the inmate of Mr and Mrs 
Mervyn, old friends of my father. The latter is 
eae a good sort of woman ;—lady-like and 

ousewifely, but, for accomplishments or fancy — 
good lack, my dearest Matilda, your friend might as 
well seek sympathy from Mrs Teach’em,—you see 
1 have not forgot school nicknames. Mervyn is a 
different— quite a different being from my father; 
yet he amuses and endures me. He is fat and good- 
natured, gifted with strong shrewd sense, and some 
powers of humour; but having been handsome, I 
suppose, in his youth, has still some pretension to 
be a beaw garcon, as well as an enthusiastic agri- 
eultur'st. I delight to make him scramble to the 
tops of eminences and to the foot of waterfalls, and 
am obliged in turn to admire his turnips, his lu- 
cerne, and his timothy-grass. He thinks me, I fancy, 
a simple romantic Miss, with some—(the word will 
be out) beauty, and some good-nature ; and I hold 
that the gentleman has good taste for the female 
outside, and do not expect he should comprehend 
my sentiments farther. So he rallies, hands, and 
kobbles (for the dear creature has got the gout too), 
and tells old stories of high life, of which he has 
seen @ great deal; and I listen, and smile, and look 
as pretty, as pleasant, and as simple as I can,—and 
we do very well. 

“ But, alas! my dearest Matilda, how would time 
pass away, even in this paradise of romance, te- 
nanted as it is by a pair assorting so ill with the 
scenes around them, were it not for your fidelity 
in replying to my uninteresting details? Pray do 
not fail to write three times a-week at least—you 
can be at no loss what to say.” 


FirtH Extract. 

“ How shall I communicate what I have now to 
tell!—- My hand and heart still flutter so much, 
that the task of writing is almost impossible !— Did 
I not say that he lived? did I not say I would not 
despair? How could you suggest, my dear Matilda, 
that my feelings, considering I had parted from him 
BO young, rather arose from the warmth of my 
imagination than of my heart?—O! I was sure 
that they were genuine, deceitful as the dictates of 
our bosom so frequently are. But to my tale—let 


it be, my friend, the most sacred, as it is the most 
sincere, pledge of our friendship. 

“ Our hours here are early —earlier than my 
heart, with its load of care, can compose itself to 
rest. I, therefore, usually take a book for an hour 
or two after retiring to my own room, which I think 
I have told you opens to a small balcony, looking 
down upon that beautiful lake, of which I attempt- 
ed to give you a slight sketch. Mervyn-hall, being 
partly an ancient building, and constructed with 
a view to defence, is situated on the verge of the 
lake. A stone dropped from the projecting balcony 
plunges into water deep enough to float a skiff. I 
had left my window partly unbarred, that, before 
I went to bed, I might, according to my custom, 
look out and sec the moonlight shining upon the 
lake. I was deeply engaged with that beautiful scena 
in the Merchant of Venice, where two lovers, de- 
scribing the stillness of a summer night, enhance 
on each other its charms, and was lost in the asso- 
ciations of story and of feeling which it awakens, 
when I heard upon the lake the sound of a flageolet. 
I have told you it was Brown’s favourite instrument. 
Who could touch it in a night which, though still 
and serene, was too cold, and too late in the year, 
to invite forth any wanderer for mere pleasure? I 
drew yet nearer the window, and hearkened with 
breathless attention ;— the sounds paused a space, 
were then resumed — paused again — and again 
reached my ear, ever coming nearer and nearer. 
At length, I distinguished plainly that little Hindu 
aig which you called my favourite —I have told 
you by whom it was taught me ;— the instrument, 
the tones, were his own! Was it earthly music, 
or notes passing on the wind, to warn me of his 
death? 

“ It was some time ere I could summon courage 
to step on the baleony — nothing could have em- 
boldened me to do so but the strong conviction of 
my mind that he was still alive, and that we should 
again meet; but that conviction did embolden me, 
and I ventured, though with a throbbing heart. 
There was a small skiff, with a single person — O, 
Matilda, it was himself !— I knew his appearance 
after so long an absence, and through the shadow 
of the night, as perfectly as if we had parted yes- 
terday, and met azain in the broad sun-shine ! He 
guided his boat under the balcony, and spoke to 
me. I hardly knew what he said, or what I replied. 
Indeed, I could scarcely speak for weeping, — but 
they were joyful tears. We were disturbed by the 
barking of a dog at some distance, and parted, but 
not before he had conjured me to prepare to meet 
him at the same place and hour this evening. 

* But where and to what is all this tending? — 
Can I answer this question? I cannot. Heaven, 
that saved him from death, and delivered him from 
captivity—that saved my father, too, from shedding 
the blood of one who would not have blemished a 
hair of his head, — that heaven must guide me out 
of this labyrinth. Enough for me the firm reso- 
lution, that Matilda shall not blush for her friend, 
my father for his daughter, nor my lover for her 
on whom he has fixed his affection.’ 
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CHAPTER XVIT}, 


Talk with a man out of a window !—a ng. 
Much “Ade bs pools dep 


We must proceed with our extracts from Miss 
Mannering’s letters, which throw light upon natu- 
ral good sense, principle, and feelings, blemished 
by an imperfect education, and the folly of a mis- 
judging mother, who ealled her husband in her 

eart a tyrant untal she feared him as such, and 
read romances until she became so enamoured of 
the complicated intrigues which they contain, as 
to assume the ent of a little family novel 
of her own, and constitute her daughter, a girl of 
sixteen, the principal heroine. She delighted in 
petty mystery, and intrigue, and secrets, and yet 
trembled at the indignation which these paltry 
manoeuvres excited in her husband’s mind. Thus 
she frequently entered upon a scheme merely for 
pleasure, ar perhaps for the love of contradiction 
—plunged deeper into it than she was aware — en- 
deavoured to extricate herself by new arts, or to 
cover her error by dissimulation—became involved 
in meshes of her own weaving, and was forced to 
carry on, for fear of discovery, machinations which 
she had at first resorted to in mere wantonness. 

Fortunately the young man whom she so impru- 
dently introduced into her intimate society, and 
encouraged to look up to her daughter, had a fund 
of principle and honest pride, which rendered him 
a safer intimate than Mrs Mannering ouglit to have 
dared to hope or expect. The obscurity of his 
birth could alone be objected to him; in every 
other respect, 

With prospects bright upon the world he came, 
Pure love of virtue, strong desire of fame; 

Men watched the way his lofty mind would take, 
And all foretold the progress he would make. 

But it could not be expected that he should re- 
sist the snare which Mrs Mannering’s imprudence 
threw in his way, or avoid becoming attached to a 
young lady, whose beauty and manners might have 
justified his passion, even in scenes where these 
are more generally met with, than in a remote 
fortress in our Indian settlements. The scenes 
which followed have been partly detailed in Man- 
nering’s letter to Mr Mervyn; and to expand what 
is there stated into farther explanation, would be 
to abuse the patience of our readers. 

We shall, therefore, proceed with our promised 
extracts from Miss Mannering’s letters to her 
friend: — 

SixtH Extract. 

“T have seen him again, Matilda—seen him 
twice. I have used every argument to convince 
his that this secret intercourse is dan s to us 
both—TI even pressed him to pursue his views of 
fortune without farther regard to me, and to con- 
sider my peace of mind as sufficiently secured by 
the knowledge that he had not fallen under my 
father’s sword. He answers—but how can I de- 
tail all he has to answer? He claims those hopes 
as his due which my mother permitted him to en- 
tertain, and would me to the mnadness of 
a union without my father’s sanction. But to this, 
Matilda, I will not be persuaded. I have resisted, 
I have subdued, the rebellious feelings which arose 
to aid his plea;—~yet how to extricate myself from 
this unhappy labyrinth, in which fate and folly have 
entangled us both! 





“ Z have thought upon it, Matilda, till my heac 
is almost giddy—nor can I conceive a better plan 
than to make a full confession to my father. He 
deserves it, for his kindness is unceasing; and } 
think I have observed in his character, since | 
have studied it more Penge Ge nee his harsher feel- 
ings are chiefly excited where suspects deceit 
or imposition; and in that Sa eee his 
character was formerly misunderstood by one whe 
was dear to him. He has, too, a tinge of romance 
in his disposition; and I have seen the narrative of 
a generous action, a trait of heroism, or virtuous 
self-denial, extract tears from him, which refused 
to flow at a tale of mere distress. But then, Brown 
urges, that he is personally hostile to him— And 
the obscurity of his birth— that would be indeed a 
stumbling-bloek. O Matilda, I hope none of your 
ancestors ever fought at Poictiers or Agincourt! If 
it were not for the veneration which my father at: 
taches to the memory of old Sir Miles Mannering, 
I should make out my explanation with half the 
tremor which must now attend it.” 


SEVENTH Exrracr. 

“ T have this instant received your letter — your 
most welcome letter!—.Thanks, my dearest friend, 
for your sympathy and your counsels—JI can only 
repay them with unbounded confidence. 

“ You ask me, what Brown is by origin, that his 
descent should be so unpleasing to my father. His 
story is shortly told. He is of Scottish extraction; 
but, being left an orphan, his education was under- 
taken by a family of relations, settled in Holland. 
He was bred to commerce, and sent very early to 
one of our settlements in the East, where his guar- 
dian had a correspondent. But this corespondent 
was dead when he arrived in India, and he had no 
other resource than to offer himself as a clerk to a 
counting-house. The breaking out of the war, and 
the straits to which we were at first reduced, threw 
the army open to all young men who were disposed 
to embrace that mode of life; and Brown, whose 
genius had a strong military tendency, was the first 
to leave what might have been the road to wealth, 
and to choose that of fame. The rest of his history 
is well known to you ;— but conceive the irritation 
of my father, who despises commerce (though, by 
the way, the best part of his property was made 
in that honourable profession by my great uncle), 
and has a particular antipathy to the Dutch —think 
with what ear he would be likely to reeeive pro- 
posals for his only child from Vanbeest Brown, 
educated for charity by the house of Vanbeest and 
Vanbruggen! O Matilda, it will never do—nay, so 
childish am I, I hardly can help sympathising with 
his aristocratic feelings. Mrs Vanbeest Brown! 
The name has little to recommend it to be sure. — 
What children we are!” 


Erents Extract. 

“ It is all ae now, Matilda!—I shall never 
have courage to my father—nay, most d 
do I fear he has siceady learned hie cesar 
another quarter, which will entirely remove the 
grace of my communication, and ruin whatever 
— of hope I had ventured to oonnect with i. 

esternight, Brown came as usual, and his 
let on the lake announeed this approach. We had 
ee that he should continue to use this signal. 

ese romantic lakes attrnet numerous visitors. 
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who indulge their enthusiasm in Mears | e scenery 
at all hours, and we h that if Brown were 
noticed from the house, he might pass for one of 
those admirers of nature, who was giving vent to 
his feelings through the medium of music. The 
sounds might also be my apology, should I be ob- 
served on the balcony. But last night, while I was 
eagerly enforcing my plan of a confession to 
my father, which he as earnestly deprecated, we 
heard the window of Mr Mervyn’s library, which 
is under my room, open softly. I signed to Brown 
to make his retreat, and immediately re-entered, 
with some faint hopes that our interview had not 
been observed. 

“ But, alas! Matilda, these hopes vanished the 
jnstantI beheld Mr Mervyn’s countenance at break- 
fast the next morning. He looked so provokingly 
intelligent and confidential, that, had I dared, | 
could have been more angry than ever I was in my 
life. But I must be on good behaviour, and my 
walks are now limited within his farm precincts, 
where the good gentleman can amble along by my 
side without inconvenience. I have detected hiin 
once or twice attempting to sound my thoughits, 
and watch the expression of my countenance. Lle 
has talked of the flageolet more than once ; and has 
at different times made eulogiums upon the watch- 
fulness and ferocity of his dogs, and the regularity 
with which the keeper makes his rounds with a 
loaded fowling-piece. He mentioned cven man- 
traps and spring-guns. I should be loath to affront 
my father’s old friend in his own house; but I do 
long to show him that 1 am my father’s daughter, 
a fact of which Mr Mervyn will certainly be con- 
vinced, if ever I trust my voice and temper with 
a reply to these indirect hints. Of one thing 1 am 
certain — I am grateful to him on that account—he 
has not told Mrs Mervyn. Lord help me, I should 
have had such lectures about the dangers of love 
and the night air on the lake, the risk arising from 


nience of sack-whey and closed windows !—1I can- 
not help trifling, Matilda, though my heart is sad 
enough. What Brown will do I cannot guess. 1 
eigen however, the fear of detection prevents 
nis resuming his nocturnal visits. He lodges at 
an inn on the opposite shore of the lake, under the 
name, he tells me, of Dawson—he has a bad choice 
in names, that must be allowed. We has not left 
the army, I believe, but he says nothing of his pre- 
sent views. 

“To complete my anxiety, my father is re- 
turned suddenly, and in high displeasure. Our 
good hostess, as I learned from a bustling conver- 
sation between her housekeeper and her, had no 
expectation of seeing him for a week; but I rather 
suspect his arrival was no surprise to his friend Mr 
Mervyn. His manner to me was singularly cold 
and constrained—sufficiently so to have damped 
all the courage with which I once resolved to throw 
rayself on his generosity. He lays the blame of his 
being discomposed and out of humour to the loss 
of a purchase in the south-west of Scotland, on 
which he had set his heart; but I do not suspect 
his equanimity of being so easily thrown off its ba- 
lance. His first excursion was with Mr Mervyn’s 
barge across the lake, to the inn I have mentioned. 
You may imagine the agony with which I waited 


his return— Had he i ae Browa, who can 
guess the consequence? He returned, however, 
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apparently without having made any discovery, | 
understand, that in consequence of his late disap- 
pointment, he means now to hire a house in the 
neighbourhood of this same Ellangowan, of which 
I am doomed to hear so much—he seems to think 
it probable that the estate for which he wishes may 
soon be again in the market. I will not send away 
this letter until I hear more distinctly what are his 
intentions.” 





“I have now had an interview with my father, 
as confidential as, I presume, he means to allow 
me. He requested me to-day, after breakfast, to 
walk with him into the library: my knees, Matilda, 
shook under me, and it is no exaggeration to say 
1 could scarce follow him into the room. 1 feared | 
knew not what: from my childhood I had seen all 
around him tremble at his frown. He motioned 
me to seat myself, and I never obeyed a command 
so readily, for, in truth, I could hardly stand. He 
himself continued to walk up and down the room. 
You have seen my father, and noticed, I recollect, 
the remarkably expressive cast of his features. 
His eyes are naturally rather light in colour, but 
agitation or anger gives them a darker and more 
fiery glance; he has a custom also of drawing in his 
lips, when much moved, which implies a combat 
between native ardour of temper and the habitual 
power of self-command. ‘This was the first time 
we had been alone since his return from Scotland, 
and, as he betrayed these tokens of agitation, I had 
little doubt that he was about to enter upon the 
subject 1 most dreaded. 

«“ To my unutterable relief, I found I was mis- 
taken, and that whatever he knew of Mr Mervyn’s 
suspicions or discoveries, he did not intend to con- 
verse with me on the topic. Coward as I was, I 
was inexpressibly relieved, though if he had really 
investigated the reports which may have come to 
his ear, the reality could have been nothing to what 


colds and fortune-hunters, the comfort and conve- | his suspicions might have conceived. But though 


my spirits rose high at my unexpected escape, 1 
had not courage myself to provoke the discussion, 
and remained silent to receive his commands. 
‘ Julia,’ he said, ‘ my agent writes me from Scot- 
land, that he has been able to hire a house for me, 
decently furnished, and with the necessary accom- 
modation for my family— it is within three miles 
of that I had designed to purchase.’ Then he 
made a pause, and seemed to expect an answer. 
‘ Whatever place of residence suits you, six, 
must be perfectly agreeable to me.’ 
* Umph !—I do not propose, however, Julia, that 
you shall reside quite alone in this house during 
the winter.’ 

“ Mr and Mrs Mervyn, thought I to myself.— 
‘ Whatever company is agreeable to you, sir,’ I 
answered aload 
‘QO, there is a little too much of this universal 
spirit of submission; an excellent disposition in 
































action, but your constantly repeating the jargon of 
it, puts me in mind of the eternal salaams of our 
black dependents in the East. In short, Julia, I 
know you have a relish for society, and I intend to 
invite a young person, the daughter of a deceased 
friend, to spend a few months with ua. 

‘ Not a governess, for the love of Heaven, papa ! 
exclaimed poor I, my fears at that moment totally 
tting the better of my prudence. Mine ; 

‘ No, not a governess, Miss Mannering, replied 
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the Colonel, somewhat sternly, ‘ but a young lady 
from whose excellent example, bred as she has been 
in the school ‘of adversity, I trust you may learn 
the art to govern yourself.’ 

“ To answer this was trenching upon too danger- 
ous ground, so there was a pause. 

‘ Is the young lady a Scotehwoman, papa?’ 

‘ Yes’—dryly enough. 

‘ Has she much of the accent, sir?” 

« Much of the devil !’ answered my father hastily: 
‘do you think I care about a’s and aa’s, and 7’s 
and ee’s?——- I tell you, Julia, 1 am serious in the 
matter. You have a genius for friendship, that is, 
for running up intimacies which you call such’ — 
(was not this very harshly said, Matilda?)—‘ Now 
I wish to give you an opportunity at least to make 
one deserving fiend, and therefore I have resolved 
that this young lady shall be a member of my fa- 


' mily for some months, and I expect you will pay to 


her that attention which is due to misfortune and 
virtue.’ 

‘ Certainly, sir. Is my future friend red-haired ?’ 

“ He gave me one of his stern glances; you will 
say, perhaps, I deserved it; but I think the deuce 
prompts me with teasing questions on some occa- 
sions. 

‘ She is as superior to you, my love, in personal 
appearance, as in prudence and affection for her 
friends.’ 

‘ Lord, papa, do you think that superiority a re- 
commendation ?— Well, sir, but I see you are going 
to take all this too seriously: whatever the young 
lady may be, I am sure, being recommended by 
you, she shall have no reason to complain of my 
want of attention.’—(After a pause)—‘ Has she 
any attendant? because you know I must provide 
for her proper accommodation if she is without 
one. 

‘ N—no—no—not properly an attendant—the 
chaplain who lived with her father is a very good 
sort of man, and I believe I shall make room for 
him in the house.’ 

‘ Chaplain, papa? Lord bless us!’ 

“Yes, Miss Mannering, chaplain ; is there any- 
thing very new in that word? Had we not a chap- 
lain at the Residence, when we were in India?” 

‘ Yes, papa, but you was a commandant then.’ 

* So I will be now, Miss Mannering,—in my own 
family at least.’ 

* Certainly, sir— But will he read us the Church 
of England service?’ 

“ The apparent simplicity with which I asked 
this question got the better of his gravity. ‘ Come, 
Julia,’ he said, * yeu are a sad girl, but I gain no- 
thing by scolding you.— Of these two strangers, the 
young lady is one whom you cannot fail, I think, 
to love; —the person whom, for want of a better 
term, I called chaplain, is a very worthy, and some- 
what ridiculous personage, who will never find out 
you Jaugh at him, if you don’t laugh very loud in- 

eed. 


‘ Dear papa! I am delighted with that part of his 
character.—But pray, is the house we are going to 
as pleasantly situated as this?’ 

‘ Not perhaps as much to your taste—there is 
no lake under the windows, and you will be under 
the necessity of having all your music within doors.’ 

“ This last coup de main ended the keen encoun- 
ter of our wits, for you may believe, Matilda, it 
quelled all my courage to reply. 
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“ Yet my spirits, as perhaps will ap too | 
manifest ras this dialogue, have risen Preensibly, 
and, as it were, in spite of myself. Brown alive, 
and free, and in England! Embarrassment and 
anxiety I can and must endure. We leave this m 
two days for our new residence. I shall not fail 
to let you know what I think of these Scotch in- 
mates, whom I have but too much reason to believe 
my father means to quarter in his house as a brace 
of honourable spies; a sort of female Rozencrantz 
and reverend Guildenstern, one in tartan petticoats, 
the cther in a cassock. What a contrast to the sv- 
ciety I would willingly have secured to myself! I 
shall write instantly on my arriving at our new 
place of abode, and acquaint my dearest Matilda 
with the farther fates of —her 
“ Jutta MANNERING.” | 








CHAPTER XIX. 


Which sloping hills around enclose, 
Where many a beech and brown oak grows, 
Beneath whose dark and branching bowers, | 
Its tides a far-fam'‘d river pours, 
By nature’s beauties taught to please, ; 
Sweet Tusculan of rural ease ! — 

Wasron. | 

Woopnourneg, the habitation which Mannering, | 
by Mr Mac-Morlan’s mediation, had hired for a 
season, was a large comfortable mansion, snugly 
situated beneath a hill covered with wood, which 
shrouded the house upon the north and east; the 
front looked upon a little lawn bordered by a grove 
of old trees; beyond were some arable fields, ex- 
tending down to the river, which was seen from 
the windows of the house. A tolerable, though old- 
fashioned garden, a well-stocked dove-cot, and the 
possession of any quantity of ground which the 
convenience of the family might require, rendered 
the place in every respect suitable, as the adver- 
tisements have it, for the accommodation of a 
gentcel family.” 

Here, then, Mannering resolved, for some time 
at least, to set up the staff of his rest. Though an 
East-Indian, he was not partial to an ostentatious 
display of wealth. In fact, he was too proud a 
man to be a vain one. He resolved, therefore, to 
place himself upon the footing of a country gentle- 
man of easy fortune, without assuming, or permit- 
ting his household to assume, any of the faste which 
then was considered as characteristic of a nabob. 

He had still his eye upon the purchase of Ellan- 
gowan, which Mac-Morlan conceived Mr Glossin 
would be compelled to part with, as some of the 
creditors disputed his title to retain so large a part 
of the purchase-money in his own hands, and his 
power to pay it was much questioned. In that case | 
Mac-Morlan was assured he would readily give up 
his bargain, if tempted with something above the 
price which he had stipulated to pay. It may seem 
strange that Mannering was so much attached to 
a spot which he had only seen once, and that for 
a short time, in early life. But the circumstances 
which passed there had laid a strong hold on his 
imagination. There seemed to be a fate which con- 
joined the remarkable passages of his own family 
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history with those of the inhabitants of Ellangowan, 
and he felt a mysterious desire to call the terrace 
his own, from which he had read in the book of 
heaven a fortune strangely accomplished in the 
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person of the infant heir of that family, and corre- 
sponding so closely with one which had been stri- 
kingly fulfilled in his own. Besides, when once this 
thought had got possession of his imagination, he 
could not without great reluctance brook the idea 
of his plan being defeated, and by a fellow like 
Glossin. So pride came to the aid of fancy, and 
both combined to fortify his resolution to buy the 
estate if possible. 

Let us do Mannering justice. A desire to serve 
the distressed had also its share in determining 
him. He had considered the advantage which Julia 
might receive from the company of Lucy Bertram, 
whose genuine prudence and good sense could so 
surely be relied upon. This idea had become much 
stronger since Mac-Morlan had confided to him, 
under the solemn seal of secrecy, the whole of her 
conduct towards young Hazlewood. To propose 
to her to become an inmate in his family, if distant 
from the scenes of her youth and the few whom 
she called friends, would have been less delicate ; 
but at Woodbourne she might without difficulty be 
induced to become the visitor of a season, with- 
out being depressed into the situation of an humble 
companion. Lucy Bertram, with some hesitation, 
accepted the invitation to reside a few weeks with 
Miss Mannering. She felt too well, that however 
the Colonel’s delicacy might disguise the truth, his 
principal motive was a generous desire to afford 
her his countenance and protection, which his high 
connexions, and higher character, were likely tv 
render influential in the neighbourhood. 

About the same time the orphan girl received a 
letter from Mrs Bertram, the relation to whom she 
had written, as cold and comfortless as could well 
be imagined. It enclosed, indeed, a small sum of 
money, but strongly recommended economy, and 
that Miss Bertram should board herself in some 
quiet family, either at Kippletringan or in the 
neighbourhood, assuring her, that though her own 
mcome was very scanty, she would not see her 
kinswoman want. Miss Bertram shed some natu- 
ral tears over this cold-hearted epistle ; for in her 
mother’s time, this good lady had been a guest at 
Ellangowan for nearly three years, and it was only 
upon succeeding to a property of about £400 a- 
year that she had taken farewell of that hospitable 
mansion, which otherwise might have had the ho- 
nour of sheltering her until the death of its owner. 
Lucy was strongly inclined to return the paltry 
donation, which, after some struggles with ava- 
rice, pride had extorted from the old lady. But on 
consideration, she contented herself with writing, 
that she accepted it as a loan, which she hoped in 
a short time to repay, and consulted her relative 
upon the invitation she had received from Colanel 
and Miss Mannering. This time the answer came 
in course of post, so fearful was Mrs Bertram that 
some frivolous delicacy, or nonsense, as she termed 
it, might induce her cousin to reject such a pro- 
mising offer, and thereby at the same time to leave 
herself still a burden upon her relations, Lucy, 
therefore, had no alternative, unless she preferred 
continuing a burden upon the worthy Mac-Morlans, 
who were too liberal to be rich. Those kinsfolk, 
who formerly requested the favour of her company, 
had of late, either silently, or with expressions of 
resentment that she should have preferred Mac- 
Morlan’s invitation to theirs, gradually withdrawn 
their notice. 


The fate of Dominie Sampson would have beon 
deplorable bad it depended upon any one except 
Mannering, who was an admirer of originality ; for 
a separation from Lucy Bertram would have cer- 
tainly broken his heart. Mac-Morlan had given a 
fall account of his proceedings towards the daugh- 
ter of his patron. The answer was a request from 
Mannering to know, whether the Dominio still pos- 
sessed that admirable virtue of taciturnity by which 
he was so notably distinguished at Ellangowan.— 
Mac-Morlan replied in the affirmative. —“ Let Mr 
Sampson know,” said the Colonel’s next letter, 
* that I shall want his assistance to catalogue and 
put in order the library of my uncle, the bishop, 
which I have ordered to be scent down by sea. I 
shall also want him to copy and arrange some pa- 
pers. Fix his salary at what you think befitting. 
Let the poor man be properly dressed, and accom- 
pany his young lady to Woodbourne.” 

Honest Mac-Morlan received this mandate with 
great joy, but pondered much upon executing that 

of it which related to newly attiring the wor- 
thy Dominie. He looked at him with a scrutini- 
zing eye, and it was but too plain that his present 
garments were daily waxing more deplorable. To 
give him money, and bid him go and furnish him- 
self, would be only giving him the means of making 
himself ridiculous ; for when such a rare event ar- 
rived to Mr Sampson as the purchase of new gar- 
ments, the additions which he made to his ward- 
robe by the guidance of his own taste, usually 
brought all the boys of the village after him for 
many days. On the other hand, to bring a tailor 
to measure him, and send home his clothes as for 
a schoolboy, would probably give offence. At length 
Mac-Morlan resolved to consult Miss Bertram, and 
request her interference. She assured him, that 
though she could not pretend to superintend a gen- 
tleman’s wardrobe, nothing was more casy than to 
arrange the Dominie’s. 

“ At Ellangowan,” she said, “ whenever my poor 
father thought any part of the Dominie’s dress 
wanted renewal, a servant was directed to enter 
his room by night, for he sleeps as fast as a dor- 
mouse, carry off the old vestment, and leave the 
new one ;—nor could any one observe that the 
Dominie exhibited the least consciousness of tho 
change put upon him on sucli occasions.” 

Mac-Morlan, in conformity with Miss Bertram’s 
advice, procured a skilful artist, who, on looking 
at the Dominie attentively, undertook to make for 
him two suits of clothes, one black, and one raven- 
grey, and even engaged that they should fit him— 
as well at least (so the tailor qualified his enter- 
prise), as a man of such an out-of-the-way build 
could be fittcd by merely human needles and shears. 
When this fashioner had accomplished his task, 
and the dresses were brought home, Mac-Morlan, 
judiciously resolving to accomplish his purpose by 
degrees, withdrew that evening an important part 
of his dress, and substituted the new article of 
raiment in its stead. Perceiving that this passed 
totally without notice, he next ventured on the 
waisteoat, and lastly on the coat. When fully me- 
tamorphosed, and arrayed for the first time in his 
life in a decent dress, they did observe, that the 
Dominie seemed to have some indistinct and em- 
barrassing consciousness that a change had takeu 

on his outward man. Whenever they observed 
is dubious expression gather upon his counte 
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nahee, secompanied with a glance, that fixed now 

the sleeve of his coat, now upon the knees of 
his berenshien, where he probably missed some an- 
tique patching and darning, which, being executed 
with biue thread upon a black ground, had some- 
what the effect of embroidery, they always took care 
to turn his attention into some other channel, until 
his garments, “ by the aid of use, cleaved to their 
mould.” The only remark he was ever known to 
make on the subject was, that the “ air of a town 
like Kippletringan seemed favourable unto wear- 
ing apparel, for he thought his coat looked almost 
as new as the first day he put it on, which was 
when he went to stand trial for his licence as a 
preacher.” 

When the Dominie first heard the liberal pro- 
posal of Colonel Mannering, he turned a jealous 
and doubtful glance towards Miss Bertram, as if 
he suspected that the project involved their sepa- 
ration; but when Mr Mac-Morlan hastened to ex- 
plain that she would be a guest at Woodbourne for 
some time, he rubbed his huge hands together, and 
burst into a portentous sort of chuckle, like that of 
the Afrite in the tale of the Caliph Vathek. After 
this unusual explosion of satisfaction, he remained 
quite passive in all the rest of the transaction. 

It had been settled that Mr and Mrs Mac-Morlan 
should take possession of the house a few days be- 
fore Mannering’s arrival, both to put everything 
in perfect order, and to make the transference of 
Miss Bertram’s residence from their family to his 
as easy and delicate as possible. Accordingly, in 
the beginning of the month of December the party 
were settled at Woodbourne. 





CHAPTER XX. 


A gigantic genius, fit to grapple with whole libraries. 
BosweEwv’s Life of JOHNson. 


Tue appointed day arrived, when the Colonel 
and Miss Mannering were expected at Woodbourne. 
The hour was fast approaching, and the little circle 
within doors had each their separate subjects of 
anxiety. Mac-Morlan naturally desired to attach 
to himself the patronage and countenance of a per- 
son of Mannering’s wealth and consequence. He 
was aware, from his knowledge of mankind, that 
Mannering, though generous and benevolent, had 
the foible of expecting and exacting a minute com- 
pliance with his directions. He was therefore rack- 
ing his recollection to discover if everything had 
been arranged to meet the Colonel’s wishes and 
instructions, and, ander this uncertainty of mind, 
he traversed the house more than once from the 
garret to the stables. Mrs Mac-Morlan revolved 
in a lesser orbit, comprehending the dining parlour, 
housekeeper’s room, and kitchen. She was only 
afraid that the dinner might be spoiled, to the dis- 
credit of her housewifely aceomplishments. Even 
the usual passiveness of the Dominie was so far 
disturbed, that he twice went to the window, which 
looked out upon the avenue, and twice exclaimed, 
* Why tarry the wheels ef their chariot?” Lucy, 
the most quiet of the ex had her own me- 
lancholy thoughts. She was now abeut to be cen- 
Signed to the charge, almost to the benevelence, of 
Strangers, with whose character, though hitherto 


bay auntatly displayed, she was but imperfectly 


acquainted. The moments, therefore, of si spense 
assed anxiously and heavily. 

At length the trampling of horses and the sound 
of wheew were heard. The servants, who had al- 
ready arrived, drew up ia the hall to receive their 
master and misucss, with an importance and em- 
pressement, which, to Lucy, who had never been 
accustomed to society, or witnessed what is called 
the manners of the great, had something alarm- 
ing. Mac-Morlan went to the door to receive tle 
master and mistress of the family, and in a few 
moments they were in the drawing-room. 

Mannering, who had travelled as usual on horse- 
back, entered with his daughter hanging upon his 
arm. She was of the middle size, or rather less, but 
formed with much elegance; piercing dark eyes, 
and jet black hair of great length, corresponded 
with the vivacity and intelligence of features, in 
which were blended a little haughtiness and a little 
bashfulness, a great deal of shrewdness, and some 
power of humorous sarcasm. “ I shall not like her,” 
was the result of Lucy Bertram’s first ce; “and 
yet I rather think I shall,” was the thought excited 
by the second. 

Miss Mannering was furred and mantled up to 
the throat against the severity of the weather ; the 
Colonel in his military great-coat. He bowed to 
Mrs Mac-Morlan, whom his daughter also acknow- 
ledged with a fashionable curtsy, not dropped so 
low as at all to incommode her person. The Colonel 
then led his daughter up to Miss Bertram, and, 
taking the hand of the latter, with an air of great 
kindness, and almost paternal affection, he said, 
“ Julia, this is the young lady whom I hope our 
good friends have prevailed on to honour our house 
with a long visit. I shall be much gratified indeed 
if you can render Woodbourne as pleasant to Misa 
Bertram, as Ellangowan was to me when I first 
came as a wanderer into this country.” 

The young lady curtsied acquiescence, and took 
her new friend’s hand. Mannering now turned his 
eye upon the Dominie, who had made bows since 
his entrance into the room, sprawling out his leg, 
and bending his back like an automaton, which 
continues to repeat the same movement until the 
motion is stopt by the artist. ‘“ My good friend, 
Mr Sampson,”— said Mannering, introducing him 
to his daughter, and darting at the same time a re. 
proving glance at the damsel, notwithstanding he 
had himeelf some disposition to join her too obvious 
inclination to risibility—-“‘ This gentleman, Julia, 
is to put my books in order when they arrive, and 
I expect to derive great advantage from his exten- 
sive learning.” 

“IT am sure we are obliged to the gentleman, 
papa—and, to borrow a ministerial mode of giving 
thanks, I shall never forget the extraordinary coun- 
tenanee he has been pleased to show us.— But, 
Miss Bertram,” continued she hastily, for her fa- 
ther’s brows began to darken, “ we have travelled 
rich you permit me to retire befure 
dinner 


This mtimation dispersed all the eompamy save 


the Dominie, who, having no idea of dressing but 
when he was to rise, or 0 : 


meant to go to bed, remained by himself, chewing 
the eud of a mathematical demonstration, until the 


company again 
from thence adjourned to the dining-pariour. 
When the day was concluded, Hiamnectig took 
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aD. ty to hold a minute's conversation with 
his ter in private. 

“ How do you like your guests, Julia?” 

*“ 0, Miss Bertram of all things — But this is a 
most original parson — why, dear sir, no human be- 
ing will be able to look at him without laughing.” 


“While he is under my roof, Julia, every one 
must learn to do so.” 
“ Lord, papa, the very footmen could not keep 


their gravity !” 

« Then let them strip off my livery,” said the 
Colonel, “ and laugh at their leisure. Mr Sampson 
is a man whom I esteem for his simplicity and be- 
nevolence of character.” 

“ QO, I am convinced of his generosity too,” said 
this lively lady; “ he cannot lift a spoonful of soup 
to his mouth without bestowing a share on every 
thing round.” 

« Julia, you are incorrigible;— but remember, | 
expect your mirth on this subject to be under such 
restraint, that it shall neither offend this worthy 
man’s feelings, nor those of Miss Bertram, who may 
be more apt to feel upon his account than he on his 
own. And so, good-night, my dear; and recollect, 
that though Mr Sampson has certainly not sacrificed 
to the graces, there are many things in this world 
more truly deserving of ridicule than either awk- 
wardness of manners or simplicity of character.” 

In a day or two Mr and Mrs Mac-Morlan left 
Woodbourne, after taking an affectionate farewell 
of their late guest. The household were now settled 
in their new quarters. The young ladies followed 
their studies and amusements together. Colonel 
Mannering was agreeably surprised to find that Miss 
Bertram was well skilled in French and Italian — 
thanks to the assiduity of Dominie Sampson, whose 
labour had silently made him acquainted with most 
moderp as well as ancient languages. Of music 
she knew little or nothing, but her new friend un- 
dertook to give her lessons; in exchange for which, 
she was to learn from Lucy the habit of walking, 
and the art of riding, and the courage necessary to 
defy the season. Mannering was careful to substi- 
tute for their amusement in the evening such bovks 
as might convey some solid instruction with enter- 
tainment, and as he read aloud with great skill and 
taste, the winter nights passed pleasantly away. 

Society was quickly formed where there were so 
many inducements. Most of the families of the 
neighbourhood visited Colonel Mannering, and he 
was s00n able to select from among them such as 
best suited his taste and habits. Charles Hazlewood 
held a distinguished place ‘in his favour, and was 
a frequent visitor, not without the consent and ap- 
probation of his parents; for there was no knowing, 
they thought, what assiduous attention might pro- 
duce, and the beautiful Miss Mannering, of high 
family, with an Indian fortune, was a prize worth 
looking after. Dazzled with such a prospect, they 
never i coeraer arta the risk which had once been 
some object of their apprehension, that his boyi 
to the penniless Lucy Bertram, who had nothing on 
earth to recommend her, but a pretty face, good 
waa inoee prudent. Ho coneddered Limeclf acting 
was more © COSI himself acting 
as Miss Bertram’s guardian, and, while he did not 
think it incumbent upon him altogether to check 
her intercourse with a for whom, 


piaghe oung gentleman 
excepting in wealth, she.was a match in every re- 


spect, he laid it under such insensible restraints as 
might prevent any en or eclairci t 
taking place until the young man should have seen 
a little more of fe and of the world, and have at- 
tained that age when he might be considered ag 
entitled to judge for himself in the matter in which 
his happiness was chiefly interested. 

While these matters engaged the attention of the 
other members of the Woodbourne family, Domi- 
nie Sampson was occupied, body and soul, in the 
arrangement of the late bishop’s library, which had 
been sent from Liverpool by sea, and conveyed by 
thirty or forty carts from the sea-port at which it 
was landed. Sampson’s joy at beholding the pon- 
derous contents of these chests arranged upon the 
floor of the large apartment, from whence he was tu 
transfer them to the shelves, baffles all description. 
He grinned like an ogre, swung his arms like the 
sails of a wind-mill, shouted “ Prodigious” till the 
roof rung to his raptures. “ He had never,” he 
said, “ seen so many books together, except in the 
College Library ;” and now his dignity and delight 
in being superintendent of the collection, raised 
him, in his own opinion, almost to the rank of the 
academical librarian, whom he had always regarded 
as the greatest and happiest man on earth. Neither 
were his transports diminished upon a hasty exa- 
mination of the contents of these volumes. Some, 
indeed, of belles lettres, poems, plays, or memoirs, 
he tossed indi tly aside, wi e implied cen- 
sure of “ psha,” or “ frivolous ;” but the greater 
and bulkier part of the collection bore a very dif- 
ferent character. The deceased prelate, a divine 
of the old and deeply-learned cast, had loaded his 
shelves with volumes which displayed the antique 
and venerable attributes so happily described by a 
modern poet: 

That weight of wood, with leathern coat o’erlaid, 
Those ample clasps of solid metal made, 

The close-press’d leaves unoped tor many an age, 
The dull red edging of the well-fill’d page, 

On the broad back the stubborn ridges roll’d, 
Where yet the title stands in tarnish’d gold. 

Books of theology and controversial divinity, 
commentaries, and polyglots, sets of the fathers, 
and sermons, which might each furnish forth ten 
brief discourses of modern date, books of science, 
ancient and modern, classical authors in their best 
and rarest forms; such formed the late bishop’s 
venerable library, and over such the eye of Dominie 
Sampson gloated with rapture. He entered them 
in the catalogue in his best running hand, forming 
each letter with the accuracy of a lover writing 
a valentine, and placed each individually on the 
destined shelf with all the reverence which I have 
seen a lady pay to a Jar of old china. With all this 
zeal his labours advanced slowly. He often opened 
a volume when half-way up the library steps, fell 
upon some interesting passage, and, without shift- 
ing his inconvenient posture, continued immersed 
in the fascinating perusal until the servant pulled 
him by the skirts to assure him that dinner waited 
He then repaired to the parlour, bolted his food 
down his capacious throat in squares of three inches, 
answered ay and no at random to whatever ques- 
tion was asked at him, and again hurried back to 
the library as soon as his napkin was removed, 
and sometimes with it hangmg round his neck like 
& pin-a-fore— 

** How happily the days 
of Thelsba went Bo “i 
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se let in a situation which, being sufficiently 
comfortable to themselves, is of course utterly un- 
pean. to the reader, we take up the history 
of a person who has as yet only been named, and 
who all the interest that uncertainty and mis- 
fortune can give. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


What say’st thou, Wise-One ?—that all powerful Love 
Can fortune’s strong impediments remove; 
Nor is it strange that worth should wed to worth, 
The pride of genius with the pride of birth. _ 
RABBE. 


V. Brown—lI will not give at full length his 
thrice unhappy name—had been from infancy a 
ball for fortune to spurn at; but nature had given 
him that elasticity of mind w vhich rises higher from 
the rebound. His form was tall, manly, and active, 
and his features corresponded with his person ; for, 
although far from regular, they had an expression 
of intelligence and good humour, and when he 
spoke, or was particularly animated, might be de- 
cidedly pronounced interesting. His manner indi- 
eated the military profession, which had been his 
choice, and in which he had now aftained the rank 
of Captain, the person who succeeded Colonel Man- 
nering in his command having laboured to repair 
the injustice which Brown had sustained by that 
gentleman’s prejudice against him. But this, as well 
as his liberation from captivity, had taken place 
after Mannering left India. Brown followed at no 
distant period, his regiment being recalled home. 
His first inquiry was after the family of Manner- 
ing, and, easily learning their route northward, he 
followed. it, with the purpose of resuming his ad- 
dresses to Julia. With her father he deemed he had 
no measures to keep; for, ignorant of the more 
venomous belief which had been instilled into the 
Colonel’s mind, he regarded him as an oppressive 
aristocrat, who had used his power as a command- 
ing officer to deprive him of the preferment due 
to his behaviour, and who had forced upon him a 
ealrion quarrel, without any better reason than 

attentions to a pretty young woman, agrceable 
to herself, and permitted and countenanced by her 
mother. "He was determined, therefore, to take 
no rejection unless from the young lady herself, 
believing that the heavy misfortunes of his painful 
wound and imprisonment were direct injuries re- 
ceived from the father, which might dispense with 
his using much ceremony towards him. How far 
his scheme had succeeded when his nocturnal visit 
was discovered by Mr Mervyn, our readers are 
already informed. 

Upon this unpleasant occurrence, Captain Brown 
absented himself from the inn in which he had re- 
sided under the name of Dawson, so that Colonel 
Mannering’s attempts to discover and trace him 
were unavailing. He resolved, however, that no 
difficulties should prevent his ‘continuing his en- 
terprise, while Julia left him a ray of hope. The 
interest he had secured in her bosom was such as 
she had been unable to conceal from him, and with 
all the courage of romantic try he determined 

upon perseverance. But we believe the reader will 
be as well pleased to learn his mode of thinking 
and intentions from his own communication to his 
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Swiss gentleman, who had a company in his 
ment. 


regi- 


EXtTRactr. 

“ Let me hear from you soon, dear Delaserre.— 
Remember, I can learn nothing about regimental 
affairs but through your friendly medium, and I 
long to know what has become of Ayre’s court- 
martial, and whether Elliot gets the majority; also 
how recruiting comes on, and how the young offi- 
cers like the mess. Of our kind friend, the Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, I need ask nothing; I saw him as 
I passed through Nottingham, happy in the bosom 
of his family. What a happiness it is, Philip, for 
us poor devils, that we have a little resting place 
between the camp and the grave, if we can manage 
to escape disease, and steel, and lead, and the ef- 
fects of hard living. A retired old soldier is always 
a graceful and respected character. He grumbles 
a little now and then, but then his is licensed mur- 
muring. Were a lawyer, or a physician, or a cler- 
gyman, to breathe a complaint of hard luck or want 
of preferment, a hundred tongues would blame his 
own incapacity as the cause; but the most stupid 
veteran that ever faltered out the thrice-told tale 
of a siege and a battle, and a cock and a bottle, is 
listened to with sympathy and reverence, when he 
shakes his thin locks, and talks with indignation of 
the boys that are put over his head. And you and 
I, Delaserre, foreigners both,—for what am I the 
better that I was originally a Scotchman, since, 

could I prove my descent, the English would hardly 
acknowledge me a countryman t—-we may boast 
that we have fought out our preferment, and gained 
that by the sword which we had not money to com- 
pass otherwise. The English are a wise people. 
While they praise themselves, and affect to under- 
value all other nations, they leave us, luckily, trap- 
doors and back-doors open, by which we strangers, 
less favoured by nature, may arrive at a share of 
their advantages. And thus they are, in some re- 
spects, like a boastful landlord, who exalts the va- 
lue and flavour of his six-years-old mutton, while 
he is delighted to dispense a share of it to all the 
company. In short, you, whose proud family, and 
J, whose hard fate, made us soldiers of fortune, 
have the pleasant recollection, that in the British 
service, stop where we may upon our career, it is 
only for want of money to pay the turnpike, and 
not from our being prohibited to travel the road. 
If, therefore, you can persuade little Weischel to 
come into ours, for God’s sake let him buy the en- 
signcy, live prudently, mind his duty, and trust to 
the fates for promotion. 

“ And now, I hope you are expiring with curio- 
sity to learn the end of my romance. I told you 
I had deemed it convenient to make a few days 
tour on foot among the mountains of Westmore- 
land, with Dudley, a young English artist, with 
whom I have formed some acquaintance. A fine 
fellow this, you must know, Delaserre—he paints 
tolerably, draws beautifully, converses well, and 
plays charmingly on the flute; and, though thus 
well entitled to be a coxcomb of talent, is, in fact, 
a modest unpretending young man. On our return 
from our little tour, 1 learned that the enemy had 
been. reconnoitring. Mr Mervyn’s barge had crossed 
the laxe, I was informed by my landlord, with the 
squire himself and a visitor. 

‘What sort of person, landlord?” 








——_ 
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- Why, ue was a dark officer-looking mon, at 
they called Colonel—-Squoire Mervyn questioned 
me as close as I had been at sizes—I had guess, 
Mr Dawson’ (I told you that was my feigned sare 
—* But I tould him nought of your vagaries, an 
going outa larking in the mere a-noights — not I 
—an I can make no sport, I’se spoil none—and 
Squoire Mervyn’s as cross a3 poy-crust too, mon 
—he’s aye maundering an my guests but land be- 
neath his house, though it be marked for the fourth 
station in the Survey. Noa, noa, e’en let un smell 
things out o’ themselves for Joe Hodges.’ 

“ You will allow there was nothing for it after 
this, but paying honest Joe Hodge’s bill, and de- 
parting, unless I had preferred making him my 
confidant, for which I felt in no way inclined. Be- 
sides, I learned that our ci-devant Colonel was on 
full retreat for Scotland, carrying off poor Julia 
along with him. 1 understand from those who con- 
duct the heavy baggage, that he takes his winter- 
quarters at a place called Woodbourne, in 
shire in Scotland. He will be all on the alert just 
now, so I must let him enter his entrenchments 
without any new alarm. And then, my good Co- 
lonel, to whom I owe so many grateful thanks, 
pray look to your defence. 

“I protest to you, Delaserre, I often think there 
is a little contradiction enters into the ardour of 
my pursuit. I think I would rather bring this 
haughty insulting man to the necessity of calling 
his daughter Mrs Brown, than 1 would wed her 
with his full consent, and with the king’s permis- 
sion to change my name for the st)le and arms of 
Mannering, though his whole fortune went with 
them. There is only one circumstance that chills 
me a little—dulia is young and romantic. 1 would 
not willingly hurry her into a step which her riper 
years might disapprove—No;—nor would I like 
to have her upbraid me, were it but with a glance 
of her cye, with having ruined her fortunes—far 
less give her reason to say, as some have not been 
slow to tell their lords, that, had 1 left her time for 
consideration, she would have been wiser and done 
better. No, Delaserre—this must uot be. The 
picture presses closc upon me, because I am aware 
a girl in Julia’s situation has no distinct and pre- 
cise idea of the value of the sacrifice she makes. 
She knows difficulties only by name; and, if she 
thinks of love and a farm, it is a ferme ornée, such 
as is only to be found in poetic description, or in 
the park of a gentleman of twelve thousand a-ycar. 
She would be ill prepared for the privations of that 
real Swiss cottage we have so often talked of, and 
for the difficulties which must necessarily surround 
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us even before we attained that haven. This must | 
be a point clearly ascertained. Although Julia’s 


beauty and playful tenderness have made an im- 
pression on my heart never to be erased, 1 must 
be satisfied that she perfectly understands the ad- 
vantages she foregoes, before she sacrifices them 
for my sake. 

“ Am I too proud, Delaserre, when I trust that 
even this trial may terminate favourably to my 
wishes !— Am I too vain when I suppose, that the 
few personal qualities which I possess, with means 
of competenee, however moderate, and the deter- 
mination of consecrating my life to her happiness, 
may make amends for all I must call upon her to 
foregn? Or will a difference of dress, of attend- 

} auoe. of style, as it is called. of the power of-shift- 
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ing at pleasure the scenes m which she seeks 
amusement,— will these outweigh, in her estima- 
tion, the prospect of domestic happiness, and the 
interchange of unabating affection? I say nothing 
of her father ;—his good and evil qualities are so 
strangely mingled, that the former are neutralized 
by the latter; and that which she must regret as a 
daughter is so much blended with what she would 
gladly escape from, that I place the separation of 
the father and child as a circumstance which 
weighs little in her remarkable case. Meantime 
I keep up my spirits as I may. I have incurred 
too many hardships and difficulties to be presump- 
tuous or confident in success, and I have been too 
often and too wonderfully extricated from them to 
be despondent. 

“T wish you saw this country. I think the 
scenery would delight you. At least it often brings 
to my recollection your glowing descriptions of your 
native country. To me it has in a great measure 
the charm of novelty. Of the Scottish hills, though 
born among them, as I have always been assured, 
I have but an indistinct recollection. Indeed my 
memory rather dwells upon the blank which my 
youthful mind experienced in gazing on the levels 
of the isle of Zealand, than on anything which pre- 
ecded that feeling; but I am confident, from that 
sensation, as well as from the recollections which 
preceded it, that hills and rocks have been familiar 
to me at an early period, and that though now only 
remembered by contrast, and by the blank which 
1 felt while gazing around for them in vain, they 
must have made an indelible impression on my 
infant imagination. 1 remember, when we first 
mounted that celebrated pass in the Mysore coun- 
try, while most of the others felt only awe and 
astonishment at the height and grandeur of the 
scenery, I rather shared your feelings and those 
of Cameron, whose admiration of such wild rochs 
was blended with familiar love, derived from early 
association. Despite my Dutch education, a blue 
hill to me is as a friend, and a roaring torrent like 
the sound of a domestic song that hath soothed 
my infancy. I never felt the impulse so strongly 
as in this land of lakes and mountains, and nothing 
grieves me so much as that duty prevents your 
hcing with me in my numerous excursions among 
its recesses. Sone drawings 1 have attempted, but 
I succeed vilely — Dudley, on the contrary, draws 


, delightfully, with that rapid touch which seems 


hike magic, while I labour and botch, and make 
this too heavy, and that too light, and produce at 
last a base caricature. 1 must stick to the flagco- 
let, for music is the only one of the fine arts whicli 
deigns to acknowledge me. 

“ Did you know that Colonel Mannering was a 
draughtsman ?—I believe not, for he scorned to 
display his accomplishments to the view of a sub- 
altern. He draws beautifully, however. Since he 
and Julia left Mervyn-hall, Dudley was sent for 
there. The squire, it seems, wanted a set of draw- 
ings made up, of which Mannering had done the 
first four, but was interrupted, by his hasty depar- 
ture, in his purpose of completing them. Dudley 
says he has seldom seen anything so masterly, 
though slight; and each had attached to it a short 
poetical descriptign. Is Saul, you will say, among 
the prophets?—Colonel Mannering writo poetry! 
—Why, surely this man must have taken all the 
pains to conceal his sa that others 
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do to display theirs. How reserved and unsociable 
he appeared among us!—how little disposed to 
enter into any conversation which could become 
generally interesting !— And then his attachment 
to that unworthy Archer, so much below him in 
every respect; and all this, because he was the 
brother of Viscount Archerfield, a poor Scottish 
peer! I think if Archer had longer survived the 
wounds in the affair of Cuddyboram, he would have 
told something that might have thrown light upon 
the inconsistencies of this singular man’s character. 
He repeated to me more than once, ‘ I have that 
to say, which will alter your hard opinion of our 
late Colonel.’ But death pressed him too hard ; 
and if he owed me any atonement, which some of 
his expressions seemed to imply, he died before 
it could be made. 

I propose to make a further excursion through 
this country while this fine frosty weather serves, 
and Dudley, almest as good a walker as myself, 
goes with me for some part of the way. We part 
on the borders of Cumberland, when he must re- 
turn to his lodgings in Marybone, up three pair of 
stairs, and labour at what he calls the commercial 
part of his profession. There cannot, he says, be 
such a difference betwixt any two portions of ex- 
istenee as between that in which the artist, if an 
enthusiast, collects the subjects of his drawing, 
and that which must necessarily be dedicated to 
turning over his portfolio, and exhibiting them to 
the provoking indifference, or more provoking eri- 
ticism, of fashionable amateurs. ‘ During the sun.- 
mer of my year,’ says Dudley, ‘I am as free asa 
wild Indian, enjoying myself at liberty amid the 
grandest scenes of nature; while, during my win- 
ters and springs, 1 am not only cabined, cribbed, 
and confined in a miserable garret, but condemned 
to as intolerable subservience to the humour o/ 
others, and to as indifferent company, as if I were 
a literal galley-slave.’ 1 have promised him your 
acquaintance, Delaserre;—you will be delighted 
with his specimens of art, and he with your Swis. 
fanaticism for mountains and torrents. 

‘6 When I lose Dudley’s company, I am informe J 
that I can easily enter Scotland by stretching acrou 
a wild country in the upper part of Cumberland ; 
and that route I shall follow, to give the Colonc] 
time to pitch his camp ere I re¢onnoitre his osi- 
tion. Adieu! Delaserre—TI shall hardly find an- 
other opportunity of writing till I reach Scotland.” 





CHAPTER XXII. 


J og on, jog on, the footpath way, 
nd merrily hent the stile-a; 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
A sad one tires in a mile-a. 
Winter's Tale. 


Ler the reader conceive to himself a clear frosty 
November morning, the scene an open heath, having 
for the back-ground that huge chain of mountains 
in which Skiddaw and Saddleback are pre-eminent; 
let him look along that blind road, by which I mean 
the track so slightly marked by the passengers’ foot- 
steps, that it can but be traced by a slight shade of 
verdure from the darker heath around it, and, be- 
ing only visible to the eye when at some distance, 
ceases to bo distinguished ~zhile the foot is actually 
treading it: along this faintly traced path advances 


the object of our present narrative. Ilis firm step, 
his erect and free carriage, have a military air, 
whieh corresponds well with his well-proportioned 
limbs, and stature of six feet high. His dress is so 
plain and simple, that it indicates nothing as to 
rank: it may be that of a gentleman who travels 
in this manner for his pleasure—or of an inferior 
person, of whom it is the proper and usual garb. 
Nothing can be on a more reduced scale than his 
travelling equipment. A volume of Shakspeare 
in each pocket, a small bundle with a change of 
linen slung across his shoulders, an oaken cudgel 
in his hand, complete our pedestrian’s accommo- 
dations; and in this equipage we present him to 
our readers. 

Brown had parted that morning from his friend 
Dudley, and began his solitary walk towards Scot- 
land. 

The first two or three miles were rather melan- 
choly, from want of the society to which he had of 

| late been accustomed. But this unusual mood of 
| mind soon gave way to the influence of his natu- 
| ral good spirits, excited by the exercise and the 
| bracing effects of the frosty air. He whistled as he 
went along,—not “ from want of thought,” but to 
give vent to those buoyant feelings which he had 
no other mode of expressing. For each peasant 


i whom he chanced to meet, he had a kind greeting 


or a good-humoured jest: the hardy Cumbrians 
vrinned as they passed, and said, “ That’s a kind 
heart, God bless un!” and the market-girl looked 
more than once over her shoulder at the athletic 
form, which corresponded so well with the frank 
and J.lithe address of the stranger. <A rough ter- 
sier dog, his constant companion, who rivalled his 
master in glee, scampered at large in a thousand 
wheels round the heath, and came back to jump 
up on him, and assure him that he participated in 
the pleasure of the journey. Dr Johnson thought 
life had few things better than the excitation pro- 
cuced by being whirled rapidly along in a post- 
chaise ; but he who has in youth experienced the 
confident and independent feeling of a stout pe- 
destrian in an interesting country, and during fine 
weather, will hold the taste of the great moralist 
cheap in comparison. 

Part of Brown’s view in choosing that unusual] 
tract which leads through the eastern wilds of Cum- 
berland into Scotland, had been a desire to view the 

| remains of the celebrated Roman Wall, which are 
more visible in that direction than in any other part 
of its extent. His education had been imperfect 
and desultory; but neither the busy scenes in which 
he had been engaged, nor the pleasures of youth, 
nor the precarious state of his own circumstances, 
had diverted him from the task of mental improve- 
ment —“ And this, then, is the Roman Wall,” he 
said, scrambling up to a height which commanded 
‘the course of that celebrated work of antiquity : 
* Whata people! whose labours, even at this ex- 
tremity of their empire, comprehended such space, 
and were executed upon a scale of such grandeur ! 
In future ages, when the science of war shall have 
changed, how few traces will exist of the labours 
of Vauban and Coehorn, while this wonderful peo- 
ple’s remains will even then continue to interest 
and astonish posterity! Their fortifications, their 
aqueducts, their theatres, their fountains, all their 
public works, bear the grave, solid, and majestic 
character of their language; while our modern 
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labours, like our modern tongues, seem but con- 
structed out of their fragments.” Having thus 
moralized, he remembered that he was hungry, 
and pursued his walk to a small public-house at 
which he proposed to get some refreshment. 

The alehouse, for it was no better, was situated 
in the bottom of a little dell, through which trilled 
a small rivulet. It wasshaded by a large ash tree, 
against which the clay-built shed, that served the 
purpose of a stable, was erected, and upon which 
it seemed partly to recline. In this shed stood a 
saddled horse, employed in eating his corn. The 
cottages in this part of Cumberland partake of the 
rudeness which characterises those of Scotland. — 
The outside of the house promised little for the in- 
terior, notwithstanding the vaunt of a sign, where 
a tankard of ale voluntarily decanted itself into a 
tumbler, and a hieroglyphical scraw! below attempt- 
ed to express a promise of “ good entertainment 
for man and horse.” Brown was no fastidious 
traveller— he stooped and entered the cabaret. 

The first object which caught his eye in the hit- 
chen, was a tall, stout, country-looking man, ina 
large jockey great-coat, the owner of the horse 
which stood in the shed, who was busy discussing 
huge slices of cold boiled beef, and casting from 
time to time an eye through the window, to see 
how his steed sped with his provender. <A large 
tankard of ale flanked his plate of victuals, to which 
be applicd himself by intervals. The good woman 
of the house was employed in baking. The fire, 
as is usual in that country, was on a stone hearth, 
in the midst of an immensely large chimney, which 
had two seats extended beneath the vent. On one 
of these sat a remarkably tall woman, ina red cloak 
and slouched bonnet, having the appearance of a 
tinker or beggar. She was busily engaged with a 
short black tobacco-pipe. 

At the request of Brown for some food, the land- 
lady wiped with her mealy apron one corner of the 
deal table, placed a wooden trencher and knife and 
fork before the traveller, pointed to the round of 
beef, recommended Mr Dinmont’s good example, 
and, finally, filled a brown pitcher with her home- 
brewed. Brown lost no time in doing ample credit 
to both. For a while, his opposite neighbour and 
he were too busy to take much notice of cach other, 
except by a good-humoured nod as each in turn 
raised the tankard to his head. At length, when 
our pedestrian began to supply the wants of little 
Wasp, the Scotch store-farmer, for such was Mr 
Dinmont, found himself at leisure to enter into 
conversation. 

“ A bonny terrier that, sir—and a fell chield at 
the vermin, I warrant him—that is, if he’s been 
weel entered, for it a’ lies in that.” 

“ Really, sir,” said Brown, “ his education has 
been somewhat neglected, and his chief property is 
being a pleasant companion.” 

“ Ay, sir— that’s a pity, begging your pardon 
— it’s a great pity that— beast or body, education 
should aye be minded. I have six terriers at hame, 
forbye twa couple of slow-hunds, five grews, and 
a wheen other dogs. There’s auld Pepper and auld 
Mustard, and young Pepper and young Mustard, 
and little Pepper and little Mustard; I had them 
a’ regularly entered, first wi’ rottens—then wi’ stots 


or weasels—and then wi’ the tods and brocks—and 
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now they fear naething that ever cam wi’ a hairy 
skin on’t.” ; 

* I have no doubt, sir, they are thorough-bred— 
but, to have so many dogs, you seem to have a very 
limited variety of names for them?” 

“ O, that’s a fancy of my ain to mark the breed, 
sir—The Deuke himsell has sent as far as Charlies- 
hope to get ane o’ Dandy Dinmont’s Pepper and 
Mustard terriers— Lord, man, he sent Tam Hud- 
son? the keeper, and sicken a day as we had wi’ 
the fumarts and the tods, and sicken a blythe gae- 
down as we had again e’en! Faith, that was a 
night !” 

“ T suppose game is very plertty with you?” 

“ Plenty, man!—TI believe there’s mair hares 
than sheep on my farm ; and for the moor-fowl, or 
the grey fowl, they lic as thick as doos in a dooket 
—~Did ye ever shoot a black-cock, man?” 

“ Really J had never even the pleasure to see | 
one, execpt in the museum at Keswick.” | 

“ There now—TI could guess that by your South- 
land tongue. It’s very odd of these English folk 
that come here, how few of them has seen a black- 
cock! I’ll tell you what—ye seem to be an honest 
lad, and if you'll call on mo—on Dandy Dinmont 
—at Charlies-hope—ye shall see a black-cock, and 
shoot a black-cock, and eat a black-cock too, man.” 

“ Why, the proof of the matter is the eating, to 
be sure, sir; and J shall be happy if I can find time 
to accept your invitation.” 

“ Time, man? what ails ye to gae hame wi’ me 
the now? How d’ye travel?” 

“ On foot, sir; and if that handsome pony be 
yours, I should find it impossible to keep up with 

rou.” 
ee No, unless ye can walk up to fourteen mile an 
hour. But ye can come ower the night as far as 
Riccarton, where there is a public—or if ye like te 
stop at Jockey Grieve’s at the Houch, they would 
be blythe to see ye, and | am just gaun to stop and 
drink a dram at the door wi’ him, and I would tell 
him you’re coming up;—or stay — Gudewife, could 
ye lend this gentleman the guideman’s galloway, 
and I’ll send it ower the Waste in the morning wi’ 
the callant?” 

The galloway was turned out upon the fell, and 
was swear to catch—‘ Aweel, aweel, there’s nae 
help for’t, but come up the morn at ony rate.—And 
now, gudewife, I maun ride, to get to the Liddel 
or it be dark, for your Waste has but a kittle cha- 
racter, ye ken yoursell.” 

* Hout fie, Mr Dinmont, that’s no like you, to gie 
the country an il] name—ZI wot, there has bee:: 
nane stirred in the Waste since Sawney Cullocl., 
the travelling-merchant, that Rowley Overdees and 
Jock Penny suffered for at Carlisle twa years since. 
There’s no ane in Bewcastle would do the-like ov’ 
that now—we be a’ true folk now.” 

* Ay, Tib, that will be when the deil’s blind,— 
and his een’s no sair yet. But hear ye, gudewife, 
I have been through maist feck o’ Galloway and 
Dumfries-shire, and I have been round by Carlisle, 
and I was at the Staneshiebank fair the day, and | 
would like ill to be rubbit sae near hame—so I'll 
take the gate.” ; 

“ Hae ye been in Dumfries and Galloway !” said 
the old dame, who sate smoking by the fire-side, 
and who had not yet spoken a word. 
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“ Troth have I, gudewife, and a woary round 
I’ve had o’t.” 

“ Then ye’ll maybe ken a place they ca’ Ellan- 
gowan ?” 

« Ellangowan, that was Mr Bertram’st—TI ken 
the place weel eneugh. The Laird died about a 
fortnight since, as I heard.” 

“ Died !””—~said the old woman, dropping lier 
pipe, and rising and coming forward uvon the floor 
— “ died !——are you sure of that?” 

“ Troth, am I,” said Dinmont, “ for it made nae 
sma’ noise in the country-side. He died just at the 
roup of the stocking and furniture; it stoppit the 
roup, and mony folk were disappointed. They said 
he was the last of an auld family too, and mony 
were sorry —for gude blude’s scarcer in Scotland 
than it has been.” 

“ Dead!” replied the old woman, whom our 
readers have already recognised as their acquaint- 
ance, Meg Merrilies—“ dead! that quits a’ scores. 
And did ye say he died without an heir?” 

“ Ay did he, guidewife, and the estate's sell’d by 
the same token; for they said, they couldna have 
sell’d it, if there had been an heir-male.” 

“ Sell’d!” echoed the gipsy, with something like 
a scream; “and wha durst buy Ellangowan that 
was not of Bertram’s blude?—and wha could tell 
whether the bonny knave-hairn may not came back 
to claim his ain?—-wha durst buy tle estate and 
the castle of Ellangowan?” 

“ Troth, gudewife, just ane o’ thae writer chields 
that buys a’ thing —thcy ca’ him Glossin, I think.” 

* Glossin !—Gibbie Glossin !—that 1 have car- 
ried in my creels a hundred times, for his mother 
wasna muckle better than myscll—he to presume 
to buy the barony of Ellangowan!— Gude be wi’ 
us—it is an awfu’ warld! I wished him ill—but 
no sic a downfa’ as a that neither: wae’s me! wae’s 


me to think o’t!””—-She remained a moment silent, | 


but still opposing with her hand the farmer's re- 
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me away ;—there’s saxpence ft’ye to buy haif a 
mutchkin, instead o’clavering about thae auld-warld 
stories.” 

“ Thanks to ye, gudeman—and now ye hae an- 
swered a’ my questions and never speired where- 
fore I asked them, I'll gie you a bit canny advice, 
and ye manna speir what for neither. Tib Mumps 
will be out wi’ the stirrup-dram in a gliffing; she'll 
ask ye whether ye gang ower Willie’s brae, or 
through Conscowthart-moss ;—tell her ony ane ye 
like, but be sure” (speaking low and emphatically) 
“to tak the ane ye dinna tell her.” The farmer 
laughed and promised, and the gipsy retreated. 

“Will you take her advice?” said Brown, who 
had been an attentive listener to this conversation 

“ That will I no—the randy quean! Na, I haa 
far rather Tib Mumps kenn’d which way I was 
gaun than her—though Tib’s no muckle to lippen 
to neither, and I would advise ye on no account to 
stay in the house a’ night.” 

In a moment after, Tib, the landlady, appeared 
with her stirrup-cup, which was taken off. She then, 
as Meg had predicted, inquired whether he went 


the hill or the moss road. He answered, the lat- | 


ter; and, having bid Brown good-by, and again 
told him, “ he depended on seeing him at Charlics- 
hope, the morn at latest,” he rode off at a round 
pace. 


CHAPT] 


Gallows and knock are too powerful on the highway. 
Vanter"s Tale, 


Tn. hint of the hospitable farmer was not lust 
on Brown. But, while he paid his reckoning, he 
could not avoid repeatedly fixing his eyes on Meg 
Merrilics. Sire was, in ail respects, the same witch- 
like figure as wlicn we first introduced her at Ll- 
langowan-Place. Time had grizzled her raven lochs, 


treat, who, betwixt every question, was about to ; and added wrinkles to her wild features, but her 
turn his back, but good-humouredly stopped on '| Leight remained crect, and her activity was un- 
observing the deep interest his answers appeared | impaired. It was remarked of this woman, as of 


to excite. 


others of the same description, that a life of action, 


‘ It will be seen and heard of—carth and sea though not of labour, gave her the perfect com- 
will not hold their peace langer !— Can ye say if | mand of her limbs and figure, so that the attitudes 


the same man be now the Sheriff of the county 
that has been sae for some years past?” 


into which she most naturally threw herself, were 
free, unconstrained, and picturesque. At present, 


* Na, he’s got some other birth in Edinburgh, , she stood by the window of the cottage, her person 


they say — but gude day, gudewife, 1 maun ride.”— 
She followed him to his horse, and, while he drew 
the girths of his saddle, adjusted the walise, and 
put on the bridle, still plied him with questions 
concerning Mr Bertram’s death, and the fate of 
his daughter; on which, however, she could obtain 
little information from the honest farmer. 

“ Did ye ever see a place they ca’ Derncleugh, 
about a mile frae the Place of Ellangowan ?” 

“ IT wot weel have I, gudewife,—a wild-looking 
den it is, wi’ a whin auld wa’s o’ shealings yonder. 
I saw it when I gaed ower the ground wi’ ane that 
wanted to take the farm.” 

“ It was a blyth bit ance!” said Meg, speaking 
tohersclf. ‘ Did ye notice if there was an auld 
saugh tree that’s maist blawn down, but yet its 
roots are in the earth, and it hangs ower the bit 
burn ?—mony a day hae I wrought my stocking, 
and sat on my sunkie under that saugh.” 

“ Hout, deil’s i’ the wife, wi’ her saughs, and her 
sunkies, end Ellangowans— Godsake, woman, let 


| 


drawn up so as to show to full advantage her mas- 
culine stature, and her head somewhat thrown back, 
that the large bonnet, with which her face was 
shrouded, might not intcrrupt her steady gaze at 
Brown. At every gesture he made, and every tone 
he uttered, she seemed to give an almost imper- 
ceptible start. On his part, he was surprised to find 
that he could not look upon this singular figure 
without some emotion. ® Have I dreamed of such 
a figure?” he said to himself, “ or does this wild 
and singular-looking woman recall to my recollec- 
tion some of the strange figures I have seen in our 
Indian pagodas?” 

While he embarrassed himself with these discus- 
sions, and the hostess was engaged in rummaging 
out silver in change of half-a-guinea, the gipsy sud- 
denly made two strides, and seized Brown’s hand. 
He expected, of course, a display of her skill in 
palmistry, but she seemed agitated by other feel- 


ings, 
“ Tell me,” she said, “ tell me, in the name of 
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Ged, young man, what is your name, and wnence 
you came?” 

“ My name is Brown, mother, and I come from 
the East Indies.” 

“From the East Indies!” dropping his hand 
with a sigh; “ it cannot be then—I am such an 
auld fool, that everything I look on seems the thing 
I want maist to see. But the East Indies! that 
cannot be— Weel, be what ye will, ye hae a face 
and a tongue that puts me in mind of auld times. 
Good-day —make haste on your road, and if ye see 
ony of our folk, meddle not and make not, and 
they'll do you nae harm.” 

Brown, who had by this time received his change, 
put a shilling into her hand, bade his hostess fare- 
well, and taking the route which the farmer had 
gone before, walked briskly on, with the advantage 
of being guided by the fresh hoof-prints of his horse. 
Meg Merrilies looked after Hes for some time, and 
then muttered to herself, “ I maun see that lad 
again —and I] maun gang Shack to Ellangowan too. 
The Laird’s dead— Aweel, death pays a’ scores 
—he was a kind man ance.— The Sheriff’s flit- 
ted, and I can keep canny in the bush—so there’s 
no muckle hazard o’ scouring the cramp-ring. 1 — 

I would like to see bonny Ellangowan again or I die.” 

Brown, meanwhile, proceeded northward at a 
round pace along the moorish tract called the Waste 
of Cumberland. He passed a solitary house, to- 

wards which the horseman who preceded him had 
apparently turned up, for his horse’s tread was evi- 
dent in that direction. A little farther, he seemed 
to have returned again into the road. Mr Dinmont 
had probably made a visit there either of business 
or pleasure.—I wish, thought Brown, the good 
farmer had staid till I came up; I should not have 
been sorry to ask him a few questions about the 
road, which seems to grow wilder and wilder. 

In truth, nature, as if she had designed this tract 
of country to be the barrier between two hostile 

nations, has stamped upon it a character of wild- 
ness and desolation. The hills are neither high nor 
rocky, but the land is all heath and morass; the 
huts poor and mean, and at a great distance from 
each other. Immediately around them tlicre is 
generally some little attempt at cultivation; but a 
half-bred foal or two, straggling about with shackles 
on their hind legs, to save the trouble of enclosures, 
intimate the farmer’s chief resource to be the breed- 
ing of horses. The people, too, are of a ruder and 
more inhospitable class than are elsewhere to be 
found in Cumberland, arising partly from their own 
habits, partly from their intermixture with vagrants 
and criminals, who make this wild country a re- 
fuge from justice. So much were the men of these 
districts in early times the objects of suspicion and 
dislike to their more polished neighbours, that there 
was, and perhaps still exists, a by-law of the cor- 
poration of Newcastle, prohibiting any freeman of 
that city to take for apprentice a native of certain 
of these dales. It is pithily said, “ Give a dog an 
ill name and hang him;” and it may be added, if 
you give a man, or race of men, an ill name, they 
are very likely to do something that deserves hang- 
ing. Of this Brown had heard something, and sus- 
pe more, from the discourse between the land- 

dy, Dinmont, and the gipsy; but he was naturally 





1¥o scour the cramp-ring, is said metaphorically, for 
being thrown into fetters, or, I ae Sh into préson. : 


of a tearless disposition, had nothing avout him 
that could tempt the spoiler, and trusted to get 
through the Waste with day-light. In this last 
particular, however, he was likely to be disappoint- 
ed. The way proved longer than he had antici- 
pated, and the horizon began to grow gloomy, just 
as he entered upon an extensive morass. 

Choosing his steps with care and deliberation, 
the young officer proceeded along a path that some- 
times sunk between two broken black banks of moss 
earth, sometimes crossed narrow but deep ravines 
filled with a consistence between mud and water, 
and sometimes along heaps of gravel and stones, 
which had been swept together when some tor- 

rent or water-spout from the neighbouring hills 

overflowed the marshy ground below. He began 
to ponder how a horseman could make his way 
through such broken ground; the traces of hooits, 
however, were still visible; he even thought he 
heard their sound at some distance, and, convinced 
that Mr Dinmont’s progress through the morass 
must be still slower than his own, he resolved to 
push on, in hopes to overtake him, and have the 
benefit of his knowledge of the country. At this 
moment his little terrier sprung forward, barking 
most furiously. 

Brown quickened his pace, and, attaining the 
summit of a small rising ground, saw the subject 
of the dog’s alarm. In a hollow, about a gunshot 
below him, a man, whom he casily recognised to 
te Dinmont, was engaged with two others in a 
desperate struggle. lie was dismounted, and de- 
fending himself as he best could with the butt of | 


robbers, improving his victory, struck him some 
merciless blows on the head. The other villain, 
hastening to meet Brown, called to his companion 
to come along, “ for that one’s content,””—mceaning, 
probably, past resistance or complaint. One ruffian 
was armed with a cutlass, the other with a blud- 
geon; but as the road was pretty narrow, “ bar fire- 
arms, fe thought Brown, “ and I may manage them 
well ‘enough. ” — They ‘met accordingly, with the 
most murderous threats on the part of the ruffians. 
They soon found, however, that their new op- 
ponent was equally stout and resolute; aud, after 
exchanging two or three blows, one of them told 
him to “ follow his nose over the heath, in the de- 
vil’s name, for they had nothing to say to him,” 

Brown rejected this composition, as leaving to 
their mercy the unfortunate man whom they were 
about to pillage, if not to murder outright; and the 
skirmish had just recommenced, when Dinmont 
unexpectedly recovered his senses, his feet, and his 
weapon, and hasted to the scene of action. As he 
had been no easy antagonist, even when surprised 
and alone, the villains did not choose to wait his 
joining forces with a man who had singly proved a 
match for them both, but fled across the bog as fast 
as their feet could carry them, pursued by Wasp, 
who had acted gloriously during the skirmish, an- 
noying the heels of the enemy, and repeatedly ef- 
fecting a moment’s diversion in his master’s favour. 

* Deil, but your dog’s weel entered wi’ the ver- 
min now, sir!” were the first words uttered by the 
jolly farmer, as he came up, his head apapig ed 
with blood, and recognised his deliverer and his 
little attendant. 


his heavy whip. Our traveller hastened on to ta 
assistance; but, ere he could get up, a stroke had 
levelled the farmer with the carth, and one of the 
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“ T hope, sir, you are not hurt dangerously?” 

“ Q, dei! a bit—my head can stand a gay clour 
—nae thanks to them, though, and mony to you. 
But now, hinney, ye maun help me to eatch the 
beast, and ye maun get on behind me, for we maun 
off like whittrets before the whole clanjamfray be 
doun upon us—the rest o’ them will no be far off.” 
The galloway was, by good fortune, easily caught, 
and Brown made some apology for overloading the 
animal. 

“ Deil a fear, man,” answered the proprietor; 
“ Dumple could carry six folk, if his back was lang 
eneugh. But God’s sake, haste ye, get on, for I see 
some folk coming through the slack yonder, that it 
may be just as weel no to wait for.” 

Brown was of opinion that this apparition of five 
or six men, with whom the other villains seemed 
to join company, coming across the moss towards 
them, should abridge ceremony; he therefore 
mounted Dumple en croupe, and the little spirited 
nag cantered away with two men of great size and 
strength, as if they had been children of six years 
old. The rider, to whom the paths of these wilds 
seomed intimately known, pushed on at a rapid 
pace, managing, with much dexterity, to choose 
the safest route, in which he was aided by the sa- 
gacity of the galloway, whio never failed to take 
the difficult passes exactly at the particular spot, 
and in the special manner, by which they could be 
most safely crossed. Yet, even with these ad- 
vantages, the road was so broken, and they were 
#0 often thrown out of the direct course by variou. 
impediments, that they did not gain much on their 
pursuers. “ Never mind,” said the undaunted 
Scotchman to his companion, “ if we were ance hv 
Withershin’s latch, the road’s no near sae saft, 
and we'll show them fair play for’t.” 

They soon came to the place he named, a narrow 
channel, through which soaked, rather than flowed, 
a small stagnant stream, mantled over with bright 
green mosses. Dinmont directed his steed toward- 
a pass where the water appeared to flow with more 
freedom over a harder bottom; but Dumple bacl- 
ed from the proposed crossing-place, put his head 
down as if to reconnoitre the swamp more nearly, 
stretching forward his fore-feet, and stood as fast 
as if he had been cut out of stone. 

“ Had we not better,” said Brown, “ dismoun‘, 
and leave him to his fate?—or can you not urge 
him through the swamp?” 

“ Na, ua,” said his pilot, “ we maun cross 
Dumple at no rate—he has mair sense than mony 
u Christian.” So saying, he relaxed the reins, and 
shook them loosely. ‘ Come now, lad, take your 
ain way o°t—let’s see where ye’ll take us through.”’ 

Dumple, left to the freedom of his own will, 
trotted briskly to another part of the datch, less pro- 
mising, as Brown thought, in appearance, but which 
the animal’s sagacity or experience recommended 
as the safer of the two, and where, plunging in, he 
attained the other side with little difficulty. 

“ Tm we're out o’ that moss,” said Din- 
mont, * where there’s mair stables for horses than 
change-houses for men—we have the Maiden-way 
to help us now, at ony rate.” Accordingly, they 
apeedily gained a sort of rugged causeway 80 called, 

| being the remains of an old Roman road, which 
| @averses these wild regions in a due northerly di- 
| rection. Here they got on at the rate of nine or 


; a miles an hour, Dumple seeking no other respite 


| 
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than what arose from changing his pace from can- 
ter to trot. “ I could gar him show mair aetion,”’ 
said his master, “ but we are twa lang-legged chields 
after a’, and it would be a pity to stress Dumple— 
there wasna the like o’ him at Staneshiebank fair 
the day.” 

Brown readily assented to the propriety of spa- 
ring the horse, and added, that as they were now 
far out of the reach of the rogues, he thought Mr 
Dinmont had better tie a handkerchief round his 
head, for fear of the cold frosty air aggravating the 
wound. 

“What would I do that for?” answered the hardy 
farmer; “the best way’s to let the blood barken 
upon the cut—that saves plasters, hinney.” 

Brown, who in his military profession had scen 
a great inany hard blows pass, could not help re- 
marking, “ he had never known such severe strokes | 
received with so much apparent indifference.” 

“ Hout tout, man—JI would never be making a 
hum-dudgeon about a scart on the pow— but we’ll 
be in Scotland in five minutes now, and ye maun | 
gang up to Charlies-hope wi’ me, that’s a clear 
case.” 

Brown readily accepted the offered hospitality. 
Night was now falling, when they came in sight of | 
a pretty river winding its way through a pastoral | 
country. The hills were greener and more abrupt 
than those which Brown had lately passed, sinking 
their grassy sides at onec upon the river. They 
had no pretensions to magnificence of height, or | 
to romantic shapes, ror did their smooth swelling | 
slopes exhibit either rocks or woods. Yet the view 
was wild, solitary, and plcasingly rural. No en- 
elosures, no roads, almost no tillage—it seemed a 
land which a patriarch would have chosen to feed 
his flocks and herds. The remains of here and 
there a dismantled and ruined tower, showed that 
it had once harboured beings of a very different 
description from its present inhabitants; thosc 
freebooters, namely, to whose exploits the wars 
between England and Scotland bear witness. 

Descending by a path towards a well-known 
ford, Dumple crossed the small river, and then 
quickening his pace, trotted about a mile briskly 
up its banks, and approached two or three low 
thatched houses, placed with their angles to each 
other, with a great contempt of regularity. This 
was the farm-steading of Charlies-hope, or, in the 
language of the country, “ the Town.” A most 
furious barking was set up at their approach, by 
the whole three generations of Mustard and Pep- 
per, and a number of allies, names unknown. The 
farmer made his well-known voice lustily heard to 
restore order; the door opened, and a half-dressed 
ewe-milker, who had done that good office, shut it 
in their faces, in order that she might run bex the 
house, to cry “ Mistress, mistress, it’s the master, 
and another man wi’ him.” Dumple, turned loose, 
walked to his own stable-door, and there pawed 
and whinnied for admission, in strains which were 
answered by his acquaintances from the interior. 
Amid this bustle, Brown was fain to secure Wasp 
fwom the other dogs, who, with ardour correspond 
‘mg more to their own names than to the hospitable 
étemper of their owner, were much disposed to usc 
the intruder roughly. 

In about a minute a stout labourer was pattin; 
Dumple, and introducing him into the stable, whil 
Mrs Dinmont, a well-favoured buxom dame, wel 
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comed her husband! with unfeigned rapture. “ Eh, 
sirs! gudeman, ye hae been a weary while away! 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


Liddell till now, except in Doric lays, 
Tuned to her murmurs by her love-sick swains, 
Unknown in song —though not a purer stream 
Rolls towards the western main. 

Art of Preserving Lealth 


THE present store-farmers of the south of Scot- 
land are a much more refined race than their 
fathers, and the manners I am now to deseribe 
have either altogether disappeared, or are greatly 
modified. Without losing the rural simplicity of 
manners, they now cultivate arts unknown to the 
former generation, not only in the progressive im- 
provement of their possessions, but in all the com- 
turts of life. Their houses are more commodivus, 
their habits of life regulated so as better tu kecp 
pace with those of the civilized world; and the best 
of luxuries, the luxury of knowledge, has gained 
much ground among their hills during the la:t 


thirty years. Deep drinking, formerly their great- , 


est failing, is now fast losing ground; and, while 
the frankness of their extensive hospitality conti- 
nues the same, it is, generally speaking, refined in 
its character, and restrained in its excesses. 

“ Deil’s in the wife,” said Dandie Dinmont, sha 
king off his spouse’s embrace, but gently and with 
a look of great affection ; “ deil’s in ye, Ailie—d’ye 
no see the stranger gentleman?” 

Ailie turned to make her apology —“ Troth, I 
was sae weel pleased to see the gudeman, that— 
— But, gude gracious! what’s the matter wi ye 
baith ?”,—for they were now in her little parlour, 
and the candle showed the streaks of blood which 
Dinmont’s wounded head had plentifully imparted 
to the clothes of his companion as well as to I:is 
own. “ Ye’ve been fighting again, Dandy, wi’ some 
0’ the Bewcastle horse-coupers! Wow, man, a 
married man, wi’ a bonny family like yours, shouk 
ken better what a father’s life’s worth in the warld.” 
—The tears stood in the good woman’s eyes as she 
spoke. 

“ Whisht! whist, gudewife!” said her busbisd, 
with a smack that had much more affection than 
ceremony in it ;—“ never mind — never mind — 
there’s a gentleman that will tell you, that just 
when J had ga’en up to Lourie Lowther’s, and had 
bidden the drinking of twa cheerers, and gotten 
just in again upon the moss, and was whigging* 
cannily awa hame, twa land-loupers jumpit out of 
a peat-hag on me or I was thinking, and got me 
down, and knevelled me sair aneuch, or I could 
gar my whip walk about their lugs ;—and troth, 
gudewife, if this honest gentleman hadna come up, 
I would have gotten mair licks than I like, and lost 
mair siller than I could weel spare; so ye maun be 
thankful to him for it, under God.” With that he 
drew from his side-pocket a large greasy leather 
pocket-book, and bade the gudewife lock it up in 
her kist. 

_ God bless the gentleman, and e’en God bless 
him wi’ a’ my heart! But what can we do for him, 
but to gie him the meat and quarters we wadna 
refuse to the poorest body on earth ——unless” (her 








1 See Note C,— Dandie Dinmont. 
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| eye directed to the pocket-book, but with a feeling , 
| of natural propriety which made the inference the 

most delicate possible) “ unless there was ony other 
| way” Brown saw, and estimated at its due 
rate, the mixture of simplicity and grateful gene- 
rosity which took the downright way of expressing 
itself, yet qualified with so much delicacy. He was 
aware his own appearance, plain at best, and now 
torn and spattered with blood, made him an object 
of pity at least, and perhaps of charity. He has 
tened to say his name was Brown, a captain in the 
-——— regiment of cavalry, travelling for pleasure, 
and on foot, both from motives of independence 
znd economy ; and he begged his kind landlady 
would look at her husband’s wounds, the state of 
which he had refused to permit him to examine. 
‘irs Dinmont was used to her husband’s broken 
lieads more than to the presence of a captain of 
cvagoons. She therefore glance at a table-cloth, 
not quite clean, and conned over her proposed 
:.pper a minute or two, before, patting her hus- 
ind on the shoulder, she bade him sit down for 
“‘ a hard-headed loon, that was aye bringing him- 
tell and other folk into collie-shangies.” 

When Dandie Dinmont, after executing two or 
| three eaprioles, and cutting the Highland-fling, by 
| way of ridicule of his wife’s anxiety, at last deigned 
j to sit down, and commit his round, black, shaggy 
: bullet of a head to her inspection, Brown thought 
'he had seen the regimental surgeon look grave 

uy ma more trifling case. The gudewife, however, 
showed some knowledge of chirurgery—she cut 
away with her scissors the gory locks, whose stif- 
fened and coagulated clusters interfered with her 
uperations, and clapped on the wound some lint 
besmeared with a vulnerary salve, esteemed sove- 
y ign by the whole dale (which afforded upon Fair 
inghts considerable experience of such cases)— 
sie then fixed her plaster with a bandage, and, 
¢pite of her patient’s resistance, pulled over all a 
raght-eap, to keep everything in its right place. 
some contusions on the brow and shoulders she 
jomented with brandy, which the patient did not 
»ermit till the medicine had paid a heavy toll to 
his mouth. Mrs Dinmont then simply, but kindly, 
ffered her assistance to Brown. 

Hie assured her he had no occasion for anything 
but the accommodation of a basin and towel. 

“ And that’s what I should have thought of 
sooner,” she said; “and I did think o’t, but I 
durst na open the door, for there’s a’ the bairns, 
poor things, sae keen to see their father.” 

This explained a great drumming and whining 
at the door of the little parlour, which had some- 
what surprised Brown, though his kind landlady 
had only noticed it by fastening the bolt as soon as 
she heard it begin. But on her opening the door 

| to seek the basin and towel (for she never thought 
of showing the guest to a separate room), a whole 
tide of white-headed urchins streamed in, some 
from the stable, where they had been seeing Dum- 
ple, and giving him a welcome home with part of 
their four-hours scones; others from the kitchen. 
where they had been listening to auld Elspeth’s 
‘tales and ballads; and the youngest, half-naked, 
out of bed, —all roaring to see daddy, and to inquire 
what he had brought home for them from the va- 
rious fairs he had visited in his p inations. Our 
knight of the broken head first kissed and nugged 
them all round, then distributed whistles, pennies 
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frumpes, and gingerbread ; and, lastly, when the 
tumult of their joy and welcome got beyond bearing, 
exclaimed to his guest—“ This is a’ the gudewife’s 
fault, Captain—she will gie the bairns a’ their ain 
way. 

“ Me! Lord help me!” said Ailie, who at that 
instant entered with the basin and ewer, “ how can 
I help it!—TI have naething else to gie them, poor 
things!” 

Dinmont then exerted himself, and, between coax- 
ing, threats, and shoving, cleared the rvon of all the 
intruders, excepting a boy and girl, the two eldest 
of the family, who could, as he observed, behave 
themselves “ distinctly.”” For the same reason, but 
with less ceremony, all the dogs were kicked out, 
excepting the venerable patriarchs, old Pepper and 
Mustard, whom frequent castigation and the ad- 
vance of ycars had inspired with such a share of 
passive hospitality, that, after mutual explanation 
and remonstrance in the shape of some growling, 
they admitted Wasp, who had hitherto judged it 
safe to keep beneath his master’s chair, to a share 
of a dried wedder’s skin, which, with the wool up- 
seca and unshorn, served all the purposes of a 

ristol hearth-rug. 

The active bustle of the mistress (so she was 
called in the kitchen, and the gudewife in the par- 
lour) had already signed the fate of a couple of 
fowls, which, for want of time to dress them other- 
wise, soon appeared reeking from the gridiron — 
or brander, as Mrs Dinmont denominated it. <A 
huge piece of cold beecf-ham, eggs, butter, cakes, 
and barley-meal bannocks in plenty, made up the 
entertainment, which was to be diluted with home- 
brewed ale of excellent quality, and a case-bottle 
of brandy. Few soldiers would find fault with 
such cheer after a day’s hard exercise, and a skir- 
mish to boot; accordingly Brown did great honour 
to the eatables. While the gudewife partly aided, 
partly instructed, a great stout servant girl, with 
cheeks as red as her top-knot, to remove the supper 
matters, and supply sugar and hot water (which, 
in the damsel’s anxiety to gaze upon an actual live 
captain, she was in some danger of forgetting), 
Brown took an opportunity to ask his host whether 
ee did not repent of having neglected the gipsy’s 

int. 

“ Wha kens?” answered he; “ they're queer 
deevils ;—-maybe I might just have ’scaped ae 
gang to meet the other. And yet I'll no say that 
neither ; for if that randy wife was comiug to Char- 
lies-hope, she should have a pint bottle o’ brandy 
and a pound o’ tobacco to wear her through tlic 
winter. They’re queer deevils ; as my auld father 
used to say—they’re warst where they’re warst 
guided. After a’, there’s baith gude and ill about 
the gipsies.” 

This, and some other desultory conversation, 
served as a “ shoeing-horn” to draw on another 
cup of ale and another cheerer, as Dinmont termed 
it in his country phrase, of brandy and water. 
Brown then resolutely declined all farther convi- 
viality for that evening, pleading his own weari- 
ness and the effects of the skirmish,— being well 
aware that it would have availed nothing to have 
remonstrated with his host on the danger that ex- 
cess might have occasioned to his own raw wound 
and bloody coxcomb. A very small bed-room, but 
a very clean bed, received the traveller, and the 


sheets made good the courteous vaunt of the hostess, 





that they would be as pleasant as he could find 
ony gate, for they were washed wi’ the fairy-well 
water, and bleached on the bonny white gowans, 
and bittled by Nelly and hersell; and what could 
woman, if she was a queen, do mair for them?” 
They indeed rivalled snow in whiteness, and 
had, besides, a pleasant fragrance from the manner 
in which they had been bleached. Little Wasp, 
after licking his master’s hand to ask leave, couched 
himself on the coverlet at his feet; and the tra- 
veller’s senses were soon lost in grateful oblivion. 





CHAPTER XXY. 


Give, ye Britons, then, 

Your sportive fury, pitiless, to pour 

Loose on the nightly robber of the fold. 

Him, from his craggy winding haunts uncarth’d, 
Let all the thunder of the chase pursue. 
THOMsON’s Seasons. 





Brown rose carly in the morning, and walked 
out to look at the establishment of his new friend. 
All was rough and neglected in the neighbourhood 
of the house ;—a paltry garden, no pains taken to 
make the vicinity dry or comfortable, and a total 
absence of all those little neatnesses which give 
the eye so much pleasure in looking at an English 
farm-house. There were, notwithstanding, evident 
signs that this arose only from want of taste, or ig- 
norance, not from poverty, or the negligence which 
attends it. On tle contrary, a noble cow-house, 
well filled with good milk-cows, a feeding-house, 
with ten bullocks of the most approved breed, a 
stable, with two good teams of horses, the appear- 
ance of domestics, active, industrious, and appa- 
rently contented with tlieir lot; in a word, an air of 
liberal though sluttish plenty indicated the wealthy 
farmer. The situation of the housc above the river 
formed a gentle declivity, which relieved the inha- 
bitants of the nuisances that might otherwise have 
stagnated around it. At a little distance was the 
whole band of children, playing and building houses 
with peats around a huge doddered oak-tree, which 
was called Charlie’s-Bush, from some tradition re- 
specting an old freebooter who had once inhabited 
the spot. Between the farm-house and the hill- 
pasture was a deep morass, termed in that country 
aglack: it had once been the defence of a fortalice, 
of which no vestiges now remained, but which was 
said to have been inhabited by the same doughty 
hero we have now alluded to. Brown endeavoured 
to make some acquaintance with the children; but 
“ the rogues fled from him like quicksilver,” though 
the two eldest stood peeping when they had got to 
some distance. The traveller then turned his course 
towards the hill, crossing the foresaid swamp by a 
range of stepping-stones, neither the broadest nor 
steadiest that could be imagined. IIe had notclimbed 
far up the hill when he met a man descending. 

He soon recognised his worthy host, though a 
maud, as it is called, or a grey shepherd’s-plaid, 
supplied his travelling jockey-coat, and a cap, faced 
with wild-cat’s fur, more commodiously covered his 
bandaged head than a hat would have done. As he 
appeared through the morning mist, Brown, accus- 
tomed to judge of men by their thewes and sinews, 
could not help admiring his height, the breadth of 
his shoulders, and the steady firmness of his step. 
Dinmont internally paid the same compliment to 
Brown, whose athletic form he now perused somo 
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what more at leisure than he had done formerly. 
After the usual greetings of the morning, the guest 
inquired whether his host found any inconvenient 
consequences from the last night’s affray. 

‘I had maist forgotten’t,” said the hardy Bor- 
derer; “ but I think this morning, now that I am 
fresh and sober, if you and I were at the Wither- 
shins’ Latch, wi’ ilka ane a gude oak souple in his 
hand, we wadna turn back, no for half a dizzen o’ 
yon scaff-raff.” 

‘‘ But are you prudent, my good sir,” said Brown, 
“ not to take an hour or two’s repose after receiv- 
ing such severe contusions?” 

‘¢ Confusions!” replied the farmer, laughing in 
derision; —“ Lord, Captain, naething confuses my 
head — I ance jumped up and laid the dogs on the 
fox after I had tumbled from the tap o’ Christen- 
bury Craig, and that might have confused me to 
purpose. Na— naething confuses me, unless it be 
a screed o’ drink at an orra time. Lesides, I be- 
hooved to be round the hirsel this morning, and see 
how the herds were coming on— they’re apt to be 
negligent wi’ their foot-balls, and fairs, and trysts, 
when ane’s away. <And there I met wi? Tam o’ 
Todshaw, and a wheen o’ the rest o’ the billies on 
the water side; they’re a’ for a fox-hunt this morn- 
ing —ye'll gang? Ill gic ye Dumple, and take the 
brood mare mysell.” 

‘© But I fear 1 must leave you this morning, Mr 
Dinmont,” replied Brown. 

“ The fient a bit o’ that,” exclaimed the Bor- 
derer, — “ 1’Il no part wi’ ye at ony rate for a fort- 
night mair— Na, na; we dinna meet sic friends as 
you on a Bewcastle moss every night.” 

Brown had not designed his journey should be a 
speedy one; he theretore readily compounded with 
this hearty invitation, by agrecing to pass a week 
at Charlies-hope. 

On their return to the house, where the good- 


wife presided over an ample breakfast, she heard ' 


news of the proposed fox-hunt, not indeed with ap- 
probation, but without alarm or surprise. “ Dand! 
ye’re the auld man yet; naething will make ye take 
warning till ye’re brought hame some day wi’ your 
feet foremost.” 

“¢ Tut, lass!”? answered Dandie, “ ye ken your- 
sell | am never a prin the waur o’ my rambles.” 

So saying, he exhorted Brown to be hasty in dis- 
patching his breakfast, as, “ the frost having given 
way, the scent would lie this morning primely.”’ 

Out they sallied accordingly for Otterscope - 
scaurs, the farmer leading the way. They soon 
quitted the little valley, and involved themselves 
among hills as steep as they could be without being 
precipitous. The sides often presented gullies, down 
which, in the winter season, or after heavy rain, the 
torrents descended with great fury. Some dappled 
mists still floated along the peaks of the hills, the 
remains of the morning clouds, for the frost had 
broken up with a smart shower. Through these 
fleecy screens were seen a hundred little tempo- 
rary streamlets or rills, descending the sides of the 
mountains like silver threads. By small sheep- 
tracks along these steeps, over which Dinmont trot- 
ted with the most fearless confidence, they at length 
drew near the scene of sport, and began to see other 
men, both on horse and foot, making toward the 
place of rendezvous. Brown was puzzling himself 
to conceive how a fox-chase could take place among 
bills where it was barely possible for a pony, ac- 
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customed to the ground, to trot along, but whero. 
quitting the track for half a yard’s breadth, the 
rider might be either bogged, or precipitated down 
the bank. ‘his wonder was not diminished when 
he came to the place of action. 

They had gradually ascended very high, and now 
fou::1 themselves on a mountain-ridge overhanging 
a g:en of great depth, but extremely narrow. Here 
the sportsmen had collected, with an apparatus 
which would have shock Ja member of the Pychely 
Hunt: for, the object Leing the removal of a noxi- 
ous aud Jestructive animal, as well as the pleasures 
of the chase, poor Reynard was allowed much less 
fair play than when pursued in form through an 
open country. The strength of his habitation, how- 
ever, and the nature of the ground by which it was 
surrounded on all sides, supplied what was wanting 
in the courtesy of his pursuers. The sides of the 
glen were broken banks of earth, and rocks of rot- 
ten stone, which sunk sheer down to the little wind- 
ing stream below, affording here and there a tuft of 
scathed brush-wood, or a patch of furze. Along the 
edges of this ravine, which, as we have said, was 
very narrow, but of profound depth, the hunters or 
horse and foot ranged themselves; almost every 
farmer had with him at Icast a brace of large and 
fierce greyhounds, of the race of those decer-dogs 
which were formerly used in that country, but 
greatly lessened in size from being crossed with the 
common breed. The huntsman, a sort of provincial 
officer of the district, who receives a certain supply 
of meal, and a reward for every fox he destroys, 
was already at the bottom of the dell, whose echoes 
thundered to the chiding of two or three brace 
fox-hounds. Terriers, including the whole genera- 
tion of Pepper and Mustard, were also in attend- 
ance, having been sent forward under the care of a 
shepherd. Mongrel, whelp, and cur of low degree, 
filled up the burden of the chorus. The spectators 
on the brink of the ravine, or glen, held their grey- 
hounds in leash in readiness to slip them at the fox, 
ay soon as the activity of the party below should 
force him to abandon his cover. 

The scene, though uncouth to the eye of a pro- 
fessed sportsman, had something in it wildly capti- 
vating. The shifting figures on the mountain ridge, 
having the sky for their back-ground, appeared to 
move in the air. The dogs, impatient of their re- 
straint, and maddened with the baying beneath, 
sprung here and there, and strained at the slips 
which prevented them from joining them compa- 
nions. Looking down, the view was equally striking. 
—The thin mists were not totally dispersed in the 
glen, so that it was often through their gauzy me- 
cium that the eye strove to discover the motions of 
the hunters below. Sometimes a breath of wind 
made the scene visible, the blue rill glittering as 
it twined itself through its rude and solitary dell. 
They then could see the shepherds springing with 
fearless activity from one dangerous point to an- 
other, and cheering the dogs on the scent — the 
whole so diminished by depth and distance, that 
they looked like pigmies. Again the mists close over 
them, and the only signs of their continued excr- 
tions are the halloos of the men, and the clamours 
of the hounds, ascending as it were out of the 
bowels of the earth. hen the fox, thus per- 
secuted from one strong-hold to another, was at 
length obliged to abandon his valley, and to break 
away for & more distant retreat, those who watched 
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his motions from the top slipped their greyhounds, 
which, excelling the fox in swiftness, and equalling 
him in ferocity and spirit, soon brought the plun- 
_ derer to his life’s end. ; 

In this way, without any attention to the ordi- 
nary rules and decorums of sport, but apparentiy 
as much to the gratification both of bipeds and 
quadrupeds as if all due ritual had been followed, 
four foxes were killed on this active morning; and 
even Brown himeelf, though he had seen the prince- 
ly sports of India, and ridden a-tiger-hunting upon 
an elephant with the Nabob of Arcot, professed to 
have received an excellent morning’s amusement. 
When the sport was given up for the day, most of 
the sportamen, according to the established hospi- 
tality of the country, went to dine at Charlies-hope. 

During their return homeward, Brown rode for 
a short time beside the huntsman, and asked him 
some questions concerning the mode in which he 
exercised his profession. The man showed an un- 
willingness to meet his eye, and a disposition to be 
rid of his company and conversation, for which 
Brown could not easily account. Le was a thin, 
dark, active fellow, well framed for the hardy pro- 
fession which he exercised. But his face had not 
the frankness of the jolly hunter; he was down- 
looked, embarrassed, and avoided the eyes of those 
who looked hard at him. After some unimportant 
observations on the success of the day, Brown gave 
him a trifling gratuity, and rode on with his land- 
lord. They found the gudewife prepared for their 
reception ; the foldand the poultry-yard furnished 
the entertainment, and the kind and hearty wel- 
come made amends for all deficiencies in elegance 
and fashion. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


The Elliots and Armstrongs did convene, 
They were a gallant company! 
Ballad of Johnnie Armstrong. 


Wirnour noticing the occupations of an inter- 
vening day or two, which, as they consisted of the 
ordinary silvan amusements of shooting and cours- 
ing, have nothing sufficiently interesting to detain 
the reader, we to one in some degree peculiar 
to Scotland, which may be called a sort of salmon- 
hunting. This chase, in which the fish is pursued 
and struck with barbed spears, or a sort of long 
shafted trident, called a waster is much practised 
at the mouth of the Esk, and in the other salmon 
rivers of Scotland. The sport is followed by day 
and night, but most commonly in the latter, when 
the fish are discovered by mean of torches, or firc- 
grates, filled with blazing fragments of tar-barrels, 
which shed a strong though partial light upon the 
water. On the present occasion, the principal party 
were embarked in a crazy boat upon a part of the 
river which was enlarged and deepened by the re- 
straint of a mill-wear, while others, like the ancient 
Bacchanals in their gambols, ran along the banks, 
brandishing their torches and spears, and pursuing 
the salmon, some of which endeavoured to escape 
up the stream, while others, shrouding themselves 
ander roots of trees, fragments of stones, and large 


1 Or lester. The long spear is used for ote apf but 
there is a shorter, which is cast from the hand, and with 

ch an experienced sportsman hits the fish with singu- 
‘ur dexterity. 
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rocks, attempted to conceal themselves from the 
researches of the fishermen. These the party in 
the beat detected by the slightest indications; the 
twinkling of a fin, the rising of an air-bell, was suf: 
ficient to point out to these adroit sportsmen in what 
direction to use their weapon. 

The seene was inexpressibly animating to those 
accustomed to it; but as Brown was not practised 
to use the spear, he soon tired of making efforts 
which were attended with no other consequences 
than jarring his arms against the rocks at the bot- | 
tom of the river, upon which, instead of the devoted | 
salmon, he often bestowed his blow. Nor did he; 
relish, though he concealed feelings which would 
not have been understood, being quite so near the 
agonies of the expiring salmon, as they lay flapping 
about in the boat, which they moistened with their | 
blood. He therefore requested to be put ashore, | 
and, from the top of a heugh or broken bank, en-~ 
joyed the scene much more to his satisfaction. Of- 
ten he thought of his friend Dudley the artist, when 
he observed the effect produced by the strong red 
glare on the romantic banks under which the boat 
glided. Now the light diminished to a distant star 
that seemed to twinkle on the waters, like those 
which, according to the legends of the country, the 
water-kelpy sends for the purpose of indicating 
the watery grave of his victims. Then it advanced 
nearer, brightening and enlarging as it again ap- 
proached, till the broad flickering flame rendered’ 
bank, and rock, and tree, visible as it passed, tin 
ging them with its own red glare of dusky light 
and resigning them gradually to darkness, or to 
pale moonlight, as it receded. Bv this light also 
were seen the figures in the boat, now holding high 
their weapons, now stooping to strike, now stand- 
ing upright, bronzed, by the same red glare, into 
# colour which might have befitted the regions of 
Pandemonium. 

Having amused himself for some time with these 
effects of light and shadow,. Brown strolled home- 
wards towards the farm-house, gazing in his way 
at the persons engaged in the sport, two or three of 
whom are generally kept together, one holding the 
torch, the others with their spears, ready to avail 
themselves of the light it affords to strike their 
prey. As he observed one man struggling with a 
very weighty salmon which he had speared but was 
unable completely to raise from the water, Brown 
advanced close to the bank to see the issue of his 
exertions. ‘he man who held the torch in this in- 
stance was the huntsman, whose sulky demeanour 
Brown had already noticed with surprise. 

“ Come here, sir! come here, sir! look at this 
ane! He turns up a side like a sow.” Such was 
the ery from the assistants when some of them ob- 
served Brown advancing. 

“‘ Ground the waster weel, man !— ground the 
waster weel !—haud him down—ye haena the pith 
o’ a cat!”—-were the cries of adviee, encourage- 
ment, and expostulation, from those who were on 
the bank, to the sportsman engaged with the aal- 
mon, who stood up to his middle in water, jingling 
among broken ice, struggling against the force of 
the fish and the strength of the current, and dubious 
in what manner he should attempt to secure his . 
booty. As Brown came to the ‘edge of the bank, 
he called out—“ Hold up your torch, friend hunts- 
man!” for he had already distinguished his dusky | 
features by the strong light cast upon them by the | 
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blaze. But the fellow no sooner heard his voice, 
and saw, or rather concluded, it was Brown who 
approached him, than, instead of advancing his 
| light, he let it drop, as if aecidentally, into the 

, water. 
« The deil’s in Gabriel!” said the spearman, as 
_ the fragments of glowing wood floated half-blazing, 
| half-sparkling, but soon extinguished, down the 
| stream—*“ the deil’s in the man |—I’ll never mas- 
ter him without the light—and a braver kipper, 
' could I but land him — never reisted abune a pair 
o’ cleeks.”1——-Some dashed into the water to lend 
their assistance, and the fish, which was afterwards 
found to weigh nearly thirty pounds, was landed in 

| safety. 

The behaviour of the lhuntsman struck Brown, 

‘although he had no recollection of his face, nor 
could conceive why he should, as it appeared he 
evidently did, shun his observation. Could he be 
one of the footpads he had encountered a few days 
before? The supposition was not altogether im- 
probable, although unwarranted by any observa- 
tion he was able to make upon the man’s figure and 
face. To be sure, the villains wore their hats much 
slouched, and had loose coats, and their size was 
not in any way so peculiarly discriminated as to 

| enable him to resort to that criterion. He resolved 

' to speak to his host Dinmont on the subject, but 
for obvious reasons concluded it were best to defer 
the explanation until a coo] hour in the morning. 

The sportsmen returned loaded with fish, up- 
wards of one hundred salmon having been killed 
within the range of their sport. The best were 
selected for the use of the principal farmers, the 
others divided among their shepherds, cottars, de- 
pendents, and others of inferior rank who attended. 
These fish, dried in the turf smoke of their cabins, 
or shealings, formed a savoury addition to the mess 
of potatoes, mixed with onions, which was the prin- 
cipal part of their winter food. In the meanwhile 
a liberal distribution of ale and whisky was made 
among them, besides what was called a kettle of 
fish,—two or three salmon, namely, plunged into 
a cauldron, and boiled for their supper. Brown 
accompanied his jolly landlord and the rest of his 
friends into the large and smoky kitchen, where 
this savoury mess reeked on an oaken table, mas- 
sive enough to have dined Johnnie Armstrong and 
his merry-men. All was hearty cheer and huzza, 
and jest and clamorous laughter, and bragging 
alternately, and raillery between whiles. Our tra- 
veller looked earnestly around for the dark coun- 
tenance of the fox-hunter; but it was nowhere to 
be seen. 

At length he hazarded a question concerning 
him. “ That was an awkward accident, my lads, 
of one of you, who dropped his torch in the water 
ane his companion was struggling with the large 

“ Awkward !” returned a shepherd, looking up, 
(the same stout young fellow who had speared the 
salmon), “ he deserved his paiks for’t—to put out 
the light when the fish was on ane’s witters !?—I’m 
weel convineed Gabriel drapped the roughies? in 
the water on purpose—he doesna hike to see ony- 
body do a thing better than himeell.” 


1 See Note D,— Lum Cleeks. 
2 The barbs of the spear. 
8 When dry splinters, or branches, are used as fuel to 
supply the light for burning the water, as .{t is called, they 
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“ Ay,” said another, “ he’s sair shamed o’ htm- 
sell, else he would have been up here the night— 
Gabriel likes a little o’ the gude thing as weel as 
ony 0” ws.” 

“ Ts he of this country ?” said Brown. 

“ Na, na, he’s been but shortly in office; but he’s 
a fell hunter—he’s frae down the country, some 
gate on the Dumfries side.” 

“ And what’s his name, pray ?” 

“ Gabriel.” 

“ But Gabriel what?” 

“ Qh, Lord kens that; we dinna mind folk’s af- 
ter-names muckle here, they run sae muckle into | 
clans.” 

‘“ Ye see, sir,” said an old shepherd, rising, and 
speaking very slow, “the folks hereabout are a’ 
Armstrongs and Elliots,‘ and sic like—twa or three 
given names — and so, for distinction’s sake, the 
lairds and farmers have the names of their places 
that they live at — as for example, Tam o’ Todshaw, 
Will o° the Flat, Hobbie o’ Sorbietrees, and our 
good master here, o’ the Charlies-hope.— Aweel, 
sir, and then the inferior sort 0’ people, ye’ll ob- 
serve, are kend by sorts o’ by-names some o’ them, 
as Glaiket Christie, and the Deuke’s Davie, or may- 
be, like this lad Gabriel, by his employment; as 
for example, ‘lod Gabbie, or Hunter Gabbie. He’s 
no been lang here, sir, and I dinna think onybody 
kens him by ony other name. But it’s no right 
to rin him doun ahint his back, for he’s a fell fox- 
hunter, though he’s maybe no just sae clever as 
some 0’ the folk hercawa wi’ the waster.” 

After some further desultory conversation, the 
superior sportsmen retired to conclude the evening 
after their own manner, leaving the others to en- 
joy themselves, unawed by their presence. That 
evening, like all those which Brown had passed at | 
Charlies-hope, was spent in much innocent mirth | 
and conviviality. The latter might have approached , 
to the verge ot riot, but for the good women; for 
several of the neighbouring mistresses (a phrase of | 
a signification how clitferent from what it bears mi | 
more fashionable life!) had assembled at Char- | 
lies-hope to witness the event of this memorable | 
evening. Finding the punch-bowl was so often | 
replenished, that there was some danger of their 
gracious presence being forgotten, they rushed in 
valorously upon the recreant revellers, headed by 
our good mistress Ailie, so that Venus speedily | 
routed Bacchus. The fiddler and piper next made , 
their appearance, and the best part of the night was 
gallantly consumed in dancing to their music. 

An otter-hunt the next day, and a badger-baiting | 
the day after, consumed the time merrily.—I hope 
our traveller will not sink in the reader’s estima: | 
tion, sportsman though he may be, when I inform 
him, that on this last occasion, after young Pepper | 
had lost a fore-foot, and Mustard the second had | 
been nearly throttled, he begged, as a particular 
and personal favour of Mr Dinmont, that the poor | 
badger, who had made so gallant a defence, should | 
be permitted to retire to his earth without farther 
molestation. 

The farmer, who would probably have treated 
this request with supreme contempt had it come 
from any other person, was contented, in Brown’s 


are termed, as in the text, Roughies. When rags, dipped 
in te, ane employed, they are called Hards, probably fom 
the French. 

4 See Note E, Clan Surnames. 
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case, to express the utter extremity of his wonder. 
—“ Weel,” he said, “ that’s queer aneugh !— But 
since ye take his part, deil a tyke shall meddle wi’ 
him mair im my day—we’ll e’en mark him, and ca’ 


'| him the Captain’s brock—and I’m sure I’m glad I 


can do onything to oblige you— but, Lord save us, 
to care about a brock !’ 

After a week spent in rural sport, and distin- 
guished by the most frank attentions on the part of 
his honest landlord, Brown bade adieu to the banks 
of the Liddel, and the hospitality of Charlies-hope. 
The children, with all of whom he had now become 
an intimate and a favourite, roared manfully in full 
chorus at his departure, and he was obliged to pro- 
mise twenty times, that he would soon return and 
play over all their favourite tunes upon the fla- 
geolet till they had got them by heart. “ Come 
back again, Captain,” said one little sturdy fellow, 
* and Jenny will be your wife.” Jenny was about 
eleven years old: she ran and hid herself behind 
her mammy. 

“ Captain, come back,” said a little fat roll-about 
gir] of six, holding her mouth up to be kissed, “ and 
1’ll be your wife my ainsell.” 

“ They must be of harder mould than I,” thought 
Brown, “ who could part from so many kind hearts 
with indifference.” —-The good dame too, with ma- 
tron modesty, and an affectionate simplicity that 
roarked the olden time, offered her cheek to the de- 
parting guest —“ It’s little the like of us can do,” 
she said, “ little indeed — but yet -— if there were 
but onything” 

“ Now, my dear Mrs Dinmont, you embolden me 
to make a request—would you but have the kind- 
ness to weave me, or work nie, just such a grey 
hoe as the goodman wears?” He had learned the 

anguage and feelings of the country even during 
the short time of his residence, and was aware of 
the pleasure the request would confer. 

“A tait o’ woo’ would be scarce amang us,” said 
the goodwife, brightening, “ if ye shouldna hae 
that, and as gude a tweel as ever cam aff a pirn. 
I’ll speak to Johnnie Goodsire, the weaver at the 
Castletown, the morn. Fare ye weel, sir!—and 
may ye be just as happy yoursell as yc like to see 
a’ body else—and that would be a sair wish to 
some folk.” 

IT must not omit to mention, that our traveller left 
his trusty attendant Wasp to be a guest at Char- 
lies-hope for a season. He foresaw that he might 
prove a troublesome attendant in the event of his 
being in any situation where secrecy and conceal- 
ment might be necessary. He was therefore con- 
signed to the care of the eldest boy, who promised, 
in the words of the old song, that he should have 


“A bit of his supper, a bit of his bed, ’ 


and that he should be engaged in none of those pe- 
rilous pastimes in which the race of Mustard and 
Pepper had suffered frequent mutilation. Brown 
now prepared for his journey, having taken a tem- 
porary farewell of his trusty little companion. 
There is an odd prejudice in these hills in favour 
of riding. Every farmer rides well, and rides the 
whole day. Probably the extent of their large pas- 
ture farms, and the necessity of surveying them 
rapidly, first introduced this custom; or a very 





1 It would be affectation to alter this reference. But the 
reader will understand, that it was inserted to keep up ‘he 


author's incognito as he was not likely to be suspecte¢ of | 
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zealous antiquary might derive it from the times of 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel, when twenty thov- 
sand horsemen assembled at the light of the beacon- 
fires.1 But the truth is undeniable; they like to 
be on horseback, and can be with difficulty con 
vinced that any one chooses walking from other 
motives than those of convenience or necessity 
Accordingly, Dinmont insisted upon mounting his 
guest, and accompanying him on horseback as far 
as the nearest town in Dumfries-shire, where he had 
directed his baggage to be sent, and from which he 
proposed to pursue his intended journey towards 
Woodbourne, the residence of Julia Mannering. 

Upon the way he questioned his companion con- 
cerning the character of the fox-hunter; but gained 
little information, as he had been called to that 
office while Dinmont was making the round of the 
Highland fairs. “© He was a shake-rag like fellow,” 
he said, “ und, he dared to say, had gipsy blood in 
his veins; but at ony rate, he was nane o’ tha 
smacks that had been on their quarters in the most 
—he would ken them weel if he saw them again, 
There are some no bad folk amang the gipsies toc 
to be sic a gang,” added Dandie; “ if ever I sea 
that auld randle-tree of a wife again, I'll gic her 
something to buy tobacco—I have a great notion 
she meant me very fair after a’.” 

When they were about finally to part, the good 
farmer held Brown long by the hand, and at length 
said, “ Captain, the woo’s sae weel up the year, that 
it’s paid a’ the rent, and we have naething to dq 
wi’ the rest o’ the siller when Ailie has had her new 
gown, and the bairns their bits o’ duds—now I was 
thinking of some safe hand to put it into, for it’s 
owcr muckle to‘ware on brandy and sugar—now 
I have heard that you army gentlemen can some- 
times buy yoursells up a step; and if a hundred 
or twa would help ye on such an occasion, the bit 
scrape 0” your pen would be as good to me as the 
siller, and ye might just take yore ain time o’ set- 
tling it—it wad be a great convenience to me.” 
Brown, who felt the full delicacy that wished to 
disguise the conferring an obligation under the show 
of asking a favour, thanked his grateful friend most 
heartily, and assured him he would have recourse 
to his purse, without scruple, should circumstances 
ever render it convenient for him. And thus they 
parted with many expressions of mutual regard. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


If thou hast any love of mercy in thee, 
Turn me upon my face, that I may die. 
JOANNA BAILyig. 


Our traveller hired a post-chaise at the place 
where he separated from Dinmont, with the pur- 
pose of proceeding to Kippletringan, there to in- 
quire into the state of the family at Woodbourne, 
before he should venture to make his presence in 
the country known to Miss Mannering. The stage 
was a long one of eighteen or twenty miles, and 
the road lay across the country. To add to the 
inconveniences of the journey, the snow began to 
fall pretty quickly. The postilion, however, pro- 
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ceeded on his journey for a good many miles, with- | 
ae | 


quoting his own works. This explanation is also appli- 
cuble to one or two similar passages, in this and the other 
novels, introduced for the same reason. 





oul expressing doubt or hesitation. It was not until 
the night was completely set in, that he intimated 
his apprehensions whether he was in the right 
road. The increasing snow rendered this intima- 
tion rather alarming, for as it drove full in the 
lad’s face, and lay whitening all around hin, it 
served in two different ways to confuse his know- 
ledge of the country, and to diminish the chance of 
his recovering the right track. Brown then him- 
self got out and looked round, not, it may well be 
imagined, from any better hope than that of seeing 
some house at which he might make inquiry. But 
none appeared—he could therefore only tell the 
lad to drive steadily on. The road on which they 
were, ran through plantations of considerable ex- 
tent and depth, and the traveller therefore conjec- 
tured tnat there must be a gentleman’s house at no 
preat distance. At length, after struggling wearily 
on for about a mile, the post-boy stopped, and pro- 
tested his horses would not budge a foot farther ; 
“‘ but he saw,” he said, “ a light among the trees, 
which must proceed from a house; the only way 
was to inquire the road there.” Accordingly, he 
dismounted, heavily encumbered with a long great- 
coat, and a pair of boots which might have rivalled 
in thickness the seven-fold shicld of Ajax. As in 
this guise he was plodding forth upon his voyage 
of discovery, Brown’s impaticnee prevailed, and, 
jumping out of the carriage, he desired the lad to 
stop where he was, by the horses, and he would 
himself go to the house——a command which the 
driver most joyfully obeyed. 

Our traveller groped along the side of the enclo- 
sure from which the light glimmered, in order to 
find some mode of approaching in that direction, 
and after proceeding for some space, at length found 
a stile in the hedge, and a pathway leading into the 
plantation, which in that place was of great extent. 
This promised to lead to the light which was the 
object of his scarch, and accordingly Brown pro- 
teeded in that direction, but soon totally lost sight 
of it among the trees. The path, which at first 
seemed broad and well marked by the opening of 
the wood through which it winded, was now less 
easily distinguishable, although the whiteness of 
the snow afforded some reflected light to assist his 
search. Directing himsclf as much as possible 
through the more open parts of the wood, he pro- 
cecded almost a mile without cither recovering a 
view of the light, or seeing anything resembling a 
habitation. Still, however, he thought it best to 
persevere in that direction. It must surcly have 
been a light in the hut of a forester, for it shone too 
steadily to be the glimmer of an ignis fatuus. The 
ground at length became broken, and declined 
rapidly; and although Brown conceived he still 
moved along what had once at least been a path- 
way, it was now very unequal, and the snow con- 
eealing those breaches and inequalities, the traveller 
had one or two falls in consequence. He began 
now to think of turning back, especially as the fall- 
ing snow, which his impatience had hitherto pre- 
a his attending to, was coming on thicker and 

aster. 

Willing, however, to make a last effort, he still 
advanced a little way, when, to his great delight, 


he beheld the light opposite at no great distance, 
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and apparently upon a level with him. He quickly 
found that this last appearance was deception, for 
the ground continued so rapidly to sink, as made ¥ 
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obvious thero was a devp dell, or ravine of some 
kind, between him and the object of his search, | 
Taking every precaution to preserve his footing, he 
continued to descend until he seacbad the bottom 
of a very steep and narrow glen, through which 
winded a small rivulet, whose course was then al- 
most choked with snow. He now found himself 
embarrassed among the ruins of cottages, whose 
black gables, rendered more distinguishable by the 
contrast with the whitened surface from which 
they rose, were still standing; the side-walls had 
long since given way to time, and, piled in shape 
less heaps, and covered with snow, offered frequent 
and embarrassing obstacles to our traveller’s pro- 
gress. Still, however, he persevered — crossed the 
rivulet, not without some trouble, and at length, by 
exertions which became both painful and perilous, 
ascended its opposite and very rugged bank, until 
he came on a level with the building from which 
the gleam proceeded. 

It was difficult, especially by so imperfect a light, 
to discover the nature of this edifice; but it seemed 
a square building of small size, the upper part of 
which was totally ruinous. It had, perhaps, been 
the abode, in former times, of some lesser propric- 
tor, or a place of strength and concealment in case 
of need, for one of greatcr importance. But only 
tlie lower vault remaincd, the arch of which formed 
the roof in the present state of the building. Brown 
first approached the place from whence the light 
procecded, which was a long narrow slit or loop- 
hole, such as usually are to be found in old castles. 
Impelled by curiosity to reconnoitre the interior of 
this strange place before he entered, Brown gazed 
in at this aperture. A scene of greater desolation 
could not well be imagined. There was a fire upon 
the floor, the smoke of which, after circling through 
the apartment, escaped by a hole broken in the arch 
above. The walls, seen by this smoky light, had 
the rude and waste appearance of a ruin of three 
centuries old at least. A cask or two, with some 
broken boxes and packages, lay about the place in 
confusion. But the inmates chiefly occupied Brown’s 
attention. Upon a lair composed of straw, with a 
blanket stretched over it, lay a figure, so still, that, 
except that it was not dressed in the ordinary habi- 
liments of the grave, Brown would have concluded 
it to be a corpse. On a steadier view he perceived 
it was only on the point of becoming so, for he 
heard one or two of those low, deep, and hard- 
drawn sighs, that precede dissolution when thc 
frame is tenacious of life. A female figure, dresscl 
in a long cloak, sate on a stone by this miserable 
couch; her elbows rested upon her knees, and her 
face, averted from the light of an iron lamp beside 
her, was bent upon that of the dying person. Shic 
moistened his mouth from time to time with some 
liquid, and between whiles sung, in a low monoto- 
nous cadence, one of those prayers, or rather spells, 
which, in some parts of Scotland, and the north of 
England, are used by the vulgar and ignorant to 
speed the passage of a parting spirit, like the tolling 
of the bell in cathelic days. She accompanied this 
dismal sound with a slow rocking motion of her 
body to and fro, as if to keep time with her song 
The words ran nearly thus :-— 
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Wasted, weary, wherefore stay, 
Wrestitng thus with earth res clay? 
From the be ass away ;— 

ark | the fees is singing. 











From thee doff thy mortal weed, 
Mary Mother be thy speed, 
Saints to help thee at thy need ;— 
Hark! the knedfge ringing. 


Fear not snow-drift driving fest, 
Sleet, or hail, or levin blast ; 
Soon the shroud shall lap thee fast, 
And the sleep be on thee cast 
That shall ne'er know waking. 


Haste thee, haste thee, to be gone,— 


Earth flits feat, and time draws on, — 


G i oan, 
mee ne Oras lenny the Uroakini 

The songstress paused, and was answered by one 
or two deep and hollow groans, that seemed to pro- 
ceed from the very agony of the mortal strife. “It 
will not be,’”’ she muttered to herself —“ He can- 
not pass away with that on his mind — it tethers 
him here— 

‘ Heaven cannot abide it; 
Earth refuses to hide it.’! 
T must open the door ;” and, rising, she faced to- 
wards the door of the apartment, observing heed- 
fally not to turn back her head, and, withdrawing 
a bolt or two (for, notwithstanding the miserable 
appearance of the place, the door was cautiously 
secured), she lifted the latch, saying, 
““ Open lock—end strife, 
Come death, and pass life.”’ 

Brown, who liad by this time moved from his post, 
stood before her as she opened the door. She 
stepped back a pace, and he entered, instantly re- 
cognising, but with no comfortable sensation, the 
same gipsy woman whom he had met in Bewcastle. 
She also knew him at once, and her attitude, figure, 
and the anxiety of her countenance, assumed the 
appearance of the well-disposed ogress of a fairy 
tale, warning a stranger not to enter the dangerous 
castle of her husband. The first words she spoke 
(holding up her hands in a reproving manner) were, 
“ Said I not to ye, Make not, meddle not ? — Be- 
ware of the redding straik!? you are come to n0 
house o’ fair-strae death.” So saying, she raised 
the lamp, and turned its light on the dying man, 
whose rude and harsh features were now convulsed 
with the last agony. A roll of linen about his head 
was stained with blood, which had soaked also 
through the blankets and the straw. It was, indeed, 
under no natural disease that the wretch was suffer- 
ing. Brown started back from this horrible object, 
and, turning to the gipsy, exclaimed, “ Wretched 
woman, who has done this?” 

“ They that were permitted,” answered Meg 
Merrilies, while she scanned with a close and keen 
ares the features of the expiring man. —“ He has 

a sair struggle— but it’s passing: I kenn’d he 
would pass when you came in.— That was the 
death-ruckle— he’s dead.” 

Sounds were now heard at a distance, as of voices. 
« They are coming,” said she to Brown ; “ you are 
a dead man if ye had as mony lives as hairs.” 
Brown eagerly looked round for some weapon of 
defence. There was none near. He then rushed to 
the door, with the intention of plunging among the 
trees, and making his escape by flight, from what 


he now esteemed a den of derers, but Merrilies 
held him with a ine grasp. “ Here,” she 
1 See Note F,— Gipsy Super 


* The redding straik, namely, a blow received by a peace- 
maker who interferes betwixt two batants, to red or 
separate them, is proverbially said to be the most danger- 
ous blow a man can receive. 
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said, * here — be still, and you are safe—stir not. 
whatever you see or hear, and nothing shall befall 
ou. 

= Brown, in these desperate circumstances, re- 
membered this woman’s intimation formerly, and 
thought he had no chance of safety but in obeying 
her. She caused him to couch down among a par- 
cel of straw on the opposite side of the apartment 
from the corpse, covered him carefully, and flung 
over him two or three old sacks which lay about 
the place. Anxious to observe what was to happen, 
Brown arranged, as softly as he could, the means 
of peeping from under the coverings by which he 
was hidden, and awaited with a throbbing heart 
the issue of this strange and most unpleasant ad- 
venture. The old gipsy, in the mean time, se 

about arrangin, the dead body, composing its limbs 

and straighting the arms by its side. “ Best to do 
this,” she muttered, “ ere he stiffen.” She placed 
on the dead man’s breast a trencher, with salt 
sprinkled upon it, set one candle at the head, and 
another at the feet of the body, and lighted both. 
Then she resumed her song, and awaited the ap- 
proach of those whose voices had been heard with- 
out. ; 
Brown was a soldier, and a brave one; but he was 
also a man, and at this moment his fears mastered 
his courage so completely, that the cold drops burst 
out from every pore. The idea of being dragged 
out of his miserable concealment by wretches whose 
trade was that of midnight murder, without weapons 
or the slightest means of defence, except entreaties 
which would be only their sport, and cries for hel; 
which could never reach other ear than their own 
~—his safety intrusted to the precarious compassio1. 
of a being associated with these felons, and whose 
trade of rapine and imposture must have hardenea 
her against every human feeling the bitterness 
of his emotions almost choked him. He endea- 
voured to read in her withered and dark counte- 
nance, as the lamp threw its light upon her features, 
something that promised those feelings of compas- 
sion, which females, even in their most degraded 
state, can seldom altogether smother. There was 
no such touch of humanity about this woman. The 
interest, whatever it was, that determined her in 
his favour, arose not from the impulse of compas- 
sion, but from some internal, and probably capri- 
cious, association of feelings, to which he had no 
clew. It rested, perhaps, on a fancied likeness, 
such as Lady Macbeth found to her father in the 
sleeping monarch. Such were the reflections that 
passed in rapid succession through Brown’s mind 
as he gazed from his hiding-plaee upon this extra. 
ordinary personage. Meantime the gang did not 
yet approach, and he was almost prompted to re- 
sume his original intention of attempting an escape 
from the hut, and cursed internally his own irre- 
solution, which had consented to his being cooped 
up where he had neither room for resistance nor 





eg Merrilies seemed equally on the watch. She 
bent her ear to every sound that whistled round the 
old walls. Then she turned again to the dead body, 
and found something new to arrange or alter in its 
er “ He’s a bonny corpse,” she muttered to 


erself, “ and weel worth the streaking.”—And in 
this dismal occupation she appeared to feel a sort 
slowly into all the 


feelings of a con- 


of professional pleasure, enter 
minutize, as if with the skill sid 
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noisseur. <A long dark-coloured sea-cleak, which 
she dragged out of a corner, was disposed for a pall. 
The face she left bare, after closing the mouth and 
eyes, and arranged the capes of the clonk so as to 
hide the bloody bandages, and give the body, as she 

' muttered, “a mair decent appearance.” 

{  Atonece three or four men, equally ruffians in 
appearance and dress, rushed into the hut. “ Meg, 
ye limb of Satan, how dare you Icave the door open?” 
was the first salutation of the party 
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dud} from them. But ye are a’ altered trom thy 
gude auld rules, and no wonder that you scour the 
cramp-ring, and téime to the cheat® sae often. Yes, 
ye are a’ altered— you'll eat the goodman’s mest, 
drink his drink, sleep on the strammel? in his barn, 
and break his house and cut his throat for his pains} 
There’s blood on your hands, too, ye dogs—mair 
than ever came there by fair fighting. See cow 
ye’ll die then —lang it was ere he died—he strove, 
and strove sair, and could neither die nor live ;—~ 


“ And wha ever heard of a door being barred! but you—half the country will see how ye’ll grace 
when a man was in the dead-thraw?—how d’ye! the woodie.” 


think the spirit was to get awa through bolts and 
bars like thae?” 

“Ig he dead, then?” said one who went to the 
side of the couch to look at the body. 


“ Ay, ay—dead enough,” said another—“ but | 


_ here’s what shall give him a rousing lykewahe ” 
So saying, he fetched a keg of spirits from a corner, 

'' while Meg hastened to display pipes and tobacco. 

‘From the activity with which she undertook the 
task, Brown conceived good hope of her fidehty 
towards her guest. It was obvious that she wished 

| to engage the ruffians in their debauch, to prevent 
the discovery which might take place, if, by acci- 
dent, any of them should approach too nearly the 
place of Brown’s concealment. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Nor board nor garner own we now, 
Nor roof nor latched door, 
Nor kind mate, bound, by holy vow, 
To bless a good man’s store. 
Noon lulls us 1n a gloomy den, 
And night 13 grown our day; 
Uprouse ye, then, my merry men 
And use it as ye may 
JOANNA BAILLIE. 


Brown could now reckon his foes ;—they were 
five in number; two of them were very powerful 
men, who appeared to be either real seamen, or 
strollers who assumed that character; the other 
three, an old man and two lads, were «lighter made, 
and, from their black hair and dark complexion, 
seemed to belong to Meg’stribe. They passed from 
one to another the cup out of which they drank 
their spirits. “ Here’s to his good voyage'” said 
one of the seamen, drinking ; “a squally night he’s 
got, however, to drift through the sky in.” 

We omit here various execrations with which 
these honest gentlemen garnished their discourse. 
retaining only such of their expletives as are least 
offensive. 

“7A docs not mind wind and weather—’A has 
had many a north-easter in his day.” 

“ He had his last yesterday,” said another gruffly; 

and now old Meg may pray for his last fair wind, 
as she’s often done before.” 

“ T’ll pray for nane o’ him,” said Meg, “ nor for 
you neither, you randy dog. The times are sair al- 
‘tered since I was a kitchen-mort.1 Men were men 
then, and fought other in the open field, and there 

as nae milling in the darkmans.? And the gentry 
had kind hearts, and would have given baith lap 
and pannel? to ony puir gipsy; 


jone, from Johnnie Faa, 
wath AL 2 o c 
in the panniers, would cloyed a 
girl. 2 Murder by night. 3 Liquor and food. 
fT he leader sang oe ueht Liquor and food. 


‘and greatest rogue) of the gang. 


| 


| 


| 


The party set up a hoarse laugh at Meg’s pro- 

hecy. 

“What made you come back here, ye auld be)- 
dam ?” said one of the gipsies ; * could ye not have 
staid where you were, and spaed fortunes to the 
Cumberland ftats?—-Bing out and tour,‘ ye auld 
devil, and see that nobody has scented; that’s a’ 
you’re good for now.” 

“Is that a’ I am good for now?” said the indig- 
nant matron. ‘I was good for mair than that in 
the great fight between our folk and Patrico Sal- 
mon’s; if ] had not helped you with these very, 
iambles (holding up her hands), Jean Baillie would 
have frammagem’d you,® ye feckless do-little !” 

There was here another laugh at the expense of 
the hero who had received this amazon’s assist- 
ance. 

‘“‘ HIcre, mother,” said one of the sailors, “ here’s 
cup of the right for you, and never mind that 
Dully-huff.” 

Meg drank the spirits, and, withdrawing herself 
from farther conversation, sat down before the 
«pot where Brown lay hid, in such a posture that 
it would have been difficult for any one to have 
«pproached it without her rising. The men, how- 
ever, showed no disposition to disturb her. 

They closed around the fire, and held deep con- 
sultation together; but the low tone in which they 
spoke, and the cant language which they used, pre- 
vented Brown from understanding much of their 
conversation. He gathered in general, that they 
expressed great indignation against some indivi- 
cual, “Je shall have his gruel,’ said one, and 
then whispered something very low into the ear of 
lng comrade. 

‘‘1’ll have nothing to do with that,” said the 
other. 

‘ Are you turned hen-hearted, Jack?” 

“No, by G—d, no more than yourself,—but I 
won’t ;—it was something like that stopped all the 
trade fifteen or twenty years ago—you have heard 
of the Loup?” 

“‘ T have heard him (indicating the corpse by a 
jerk of his head) tell about that job. G—d, how 
he used to laugh when he showed us how he fetched 
lum off the perch !” 

“ Well, but it did up the trade for one while,” 
said Jack. — 

“ How should that be?” asked the surly villain, 

“ Why,” replied Jack, “the people got rusty 
about it, and would not deal, and they had bought 
so many brooms ® that” : 

“ Well, for all that,” said the other, “ I think we 





and there was not | should be down upon the fellow one of these dark- 
the upright man,‘ to little | mans, and let him get it well.” 


1 St: len a rag. 2 Get imprisoned and hanged. 
3 Straw. 4 Bo out and watch. 5 Throttied you. 
8 Got so many warrants out. 
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old Meg’s asleep now,” said another; “she 
driveller, and is afraid of her shadow. 
ing out, some of these ofd-come-shortlies, 


Ri ~ don't look sharp.” 


# Never fear,” said the old gipsy man; “ Meg’s 


a’ ne-bred; she’s the last in the gang that will start 


-~-but she has some queer ways, and often cuts 
queer words.” 

With more of this gibberish, they continued the 
conversation, rendering it thus, even to each other, 
a dark obscure dialect, eked out by significant nods 
end signs, but never expressing distinctly, or in 
pee language, the subject on which it turned. At 
ength one of them, observing Meg was still fast 
asleep, or appeared to be so, desired one of the 
lads © to hand in the black Peter, that they might 
flick it open.” The boy stepped to the door and 
brought in a portmanteau, which Brown instantly 
recognised for his own. His thoughts immediately 
turned to the unfortunate lad he had left with the 
carriage. Had the ruflians murdered him? was 
the horrible doubt that crossed his mind. The 
agony of his attention grew yet keener, and while 
the villains pulled out and admired the different 
articles of his clothes and linen, he eagerly listened 
for some indication that might intimate the fate of 
the postilion. But the ruffians were too much de- 
lighted with their prize, and too much busied in 
examining its contents, to enter into anj detail 
concerning the manner iv which they had acquired 
it. The portmantcau contained various articles of 
apparel, a pair of pistols, a leathern case with a 
few papers, and some money, &c. &c. At any other 
time it would have provoked Brown excessively to 
see the unceremonious manner in which the thieves 
shared his property, and made themselves merry 
at the expense of the owner. But the moment was 
too perilous to admit any thoughts but what had 
immediate reference to se]f-preservation. 

After a sufficient scrutiny into the portmanteau, 
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pered the others. They wrapped up the dead body 
in the sea-cloak which had served as a pall, and 
went out, bearing it along with them. The aged 
sibyl then arose from her real or feigned slumbers. 
She first went to the door, as if for the purpose of 
watching the departure of her late inmates, then 
returned, and commanded Brown, in a low and 
stifled voice, to follow her instantly. He obeyed; 
but, on leaving the hut, he would willingly have 
repossessed himself of his money, or papers at 
least ; but this she prohibited in the most peremp- 
tory manner. It immediately occurred to him that 
the suspicion of having removed anything, of which 
he might repassess himself, would fall upon this 
woman, by whom, in all probability, his life had 
been saved. He therefore immediately desisted 
from his attempt, contenting himself with seizing 
a cutlass, which one of the ruffians had flung aside 
among the straw. On his feet, and possessed of this 
weapon, he already found himself half delivered 
from the dangers which beset him. Still, however, 
he felt stiffened and cramped, both with the cold, 
and by the constrained and unaltered position 
which he had occupied all night. But as he fol- 
lowed the gipsy from the doer of the hut, the fresh 
air of the morning, and the action of walking, re- 
stored circulation and activity to his benumbed 
limbs. 

The pale light of a winter’s morning was ren- 
dered more clear by the snow, which was lying al 
around, crisped by the influence of a severe frost. 
Brown cast a hasty glance at the landscape around 
him, that he might be able again to know the spot, 
The little tower, of which only a single vault re- 
mained, forming the dismal] apartment in which he 
had spent this remarkable night, was perched on 
the very point of a projecting rock overhanging 
the rivulct. 1t was accessible only on one side, and 
that from the ravine or glen below. On the other 
three sides the bank was precipitous, so that Brown 


and an equitable division of its contents, the ruf- | had on the preceding evening escaped more dan- 


fians applicd themselves more closely to the serious 


| occupation of drinking, in which they spent the 
greater part of the night. Brown was for some- ' have been dashed to pieces. The dell was so nar. 


time in great hopes that they would drink so deep 
as to render themselves insensible, when his escape 
would have been an casy matter. But their dan- 
gerous trade required precautions inconsistent with 
such unlimited indulgence, and they stopped short 
on this side of absolute intoxication. Three of them 
at length composed themselves to rest, while the 
fourth watched. Ile was relicved in this duty by 
one of the others, after a vigil of two hours. When 
the second watch had clapsed, the sentinel awa- 
kened the whole, who, to Brown’s ineapressible 
relief, began to make somc preparations as if for 
departure, bundling up the various articles which 
each had appropriated. Still, however, there re- 
mained something to be done. Two of them, af- 
ter some rummaging, which not a little alarmed 
Brown, produced a mattock and shovel, another 
took a pick-axe from behind the straw on which 
the dead body was extended. With these imple- 
ments two of them left she hut, and the remaining 
three, two of whom were the seamen, very strong 
men, still remained in garrison. 

After the space of about half an hour, one of 
those who had departed again returned, and whis- 


1 To sing out or whistle in the cage, is when a rogue, 
being approhended, peaches against his comrades 


| 


Se come 


gers than one; for, if he had attempted to go round 
the building, which was once his purpose, he musf 


row, that the trees met in some places from the 
opposite sides. They were now loaded with snow 
instead of leaves, and thus formed a sort of frozen 
canopy over the rivulet beneath, which was marked 
by its darker colour, as it soaked its way obscurely 
through wreaths of snow. In one place, where the 
glen was a little wider, leaving a small piece of flat 
ground between the rivulet and the bank, were si- 
tuated the ruins of the hamlet in which Brown had 
been involved on the preceding evening. The ruined 
gables, the insides of which were japanned with 
turf-smoke, looked yet blacker, contrasted with the 
patches of snow which had been driver against 
them by the wind, and with the drifts which lay 
around them. 

Upon this wintry and dismal scene, Brown could 
only at present cast a very hasty glance ; for his 
guide, after pausing an instant, as if to permit him 
to indulge his curiosity, strode hastily before him 
down the path which led into the glen. He ob- 
served, with some feelings of suspicion, that she 
chose a track already marked by several feet, 
which he could only suppose were those of the de- 
predators who had spent the night in the vault. A 
moment’s recollection, however, put his suspicions 
to rest. It was not to be thought fhat the woman, 
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who might have dehvered hun up to her gen, | 
when in a atate totally defenceleas, would have su: 
pended her supposed treachery unti] he was armed, 
and in the open air, and had so many better chances 
of defence or escape. He therefore followed his 
guide in confidence and silence. They crossed the 
small brook at the same place where it previously 
tad been passed by those who had gone before. 
The foot-marks then proceeded through the ruined 
village, and from thence down the glen, which again 
rarrowed to a ravine, after the small opening in 
which they were situated. But the gipsy no longer 
{llowed the same track;—she turned aside, and 
led the way, by a very rugged and uneven path, 
up the bank which overhung the village. Although 
the snow in many places hid the path-way, and 
rendered the footing uncertain and unsafe, Meg 
proceeded with a firm and determined step, which 
indicated an intimate knowledge of the ground she 


traversed. At length they gained the top of the | 


bank, though by a passage sv steep and intricate, 
that Brown, though convinced it was the same by 
which he had descended on the night before, was 
not a little surprised how he had accomplished the 
task without breaking his neck. Above, the cown- 
try opened wide and unenclosed for about a mile 
or two on the one hand, and on the other were 
thick plantations of considerable extent. 

Meg, however, still led the way along the bank 
of the ravine out of which they had ascended, un- 
til she heard beneath the murmur of voices. She 
then pointed to a deep plantation of trees at sore 
distance.—“ The road to Kippletringan,” she said, 
“is on the other side of these enclosures — Make 
the speed ye can; there’s mair rests on your lite | 
than other folk’s.,— But you have lost all—stiy.’ | 
She fumbled in an immense pocket, from which: she 
produced a greasy purse—“ Many’s the awmous 
hte house has gi’en Mag and hers—and she has 
ived to pay it back in a small degree ;” — and shie 
placed the purse in his hand. 

“ The woman is insane,” thought Brown ; but it 
was no time to debate the point, for the sounds he 
heard in the ravine below probably proceeded from 
the banditti. “ How shall I repay this money,” he 
said, “ or how acknowledgo the hindncss you have 
done me?” 

‘* I hae twa boons to crave,” answered the siby], 
speaking low and hastily: “ one, that you will never 
spoak of what you have seen this night; the other, 
that you will not leave this country till you see me 
again,—and that you leave word at the Gordon- 
arms where you are to be heard of; and when J 
next call for you,—be it in church or market, at 
wedding or at burial, Sunaay or Saturday, meal- 
tame or fasting, — that ye leave everything else and 
come with me.” 

“ Why, that will do you lictle good, mother.” 

“ But *twill do yoursell muckle, and that’s what 
l’m thinking o’. I am not mad, although I have 
aad eneugh to make me sae—I am not mad, nur 
doating, nor drunken—I know what I am asking, 
and 1 know it has been the will of God to preserve 
you in strange dangers, and that I shall be the in- 
sitrument to set you in your father’s seat again.— 
Sae give me your promise, and mind that you owe 
your life to me this blessed night.” 

“ There’s wildness in her manner, certainly,” 
thought Brown,—“ and yet it is more like the 
wildness of energy than of madness.—- ~ Well, 


23 
nrther, since you do ask so useless and trifling 1 
favour, you have my promise. It will at least give 
me an 2 aka to repay your money ber 
ditions. You are an uncommon kind of creclitory 
no doubt, but” an 

“ Away, away, then !” said she, waving her hand 
“Think not about the goud—it’s a’ your gin; but 
remember your promise, and do not dare to fullow 
me or look after me.” So saying, she plunged again 
into the dell, and descended it with great agility, 
the icicles and snow-wreaths showering down after 
her as she disappeared. 

Notwithstanding her prohibition, Brown endea- 
voured to gain some point of the bank from which 
he might, unseen, gaze down into the glen; and 
with some difficulty (for it must be conceived that 
the utmost caution was necessary) he succeeded. 
The spot which he attained for this purpose was 
the point of a projecting rock, which rose precipi- 
tously from among the trees. By kneeling down 
among the snow, and stretching his head cautiously 
forward, he could observe what was going on in 
the bottom of the dell. He saw, as he expected, 
his companions of the last night, now joined by 
two or three others. They had cleared away the 
snow from the fout of the rock, and dug a deep pit, 
which was designed to serve the purpose of a grave. 
Around this they now stood, and lowered into it 
something wrapped in a naval cloak, which Brown 
instantly concluded to be the dead body of the man 
he had scen expire. They then stood silent for half 
a minute, as if under some touch of feeling for the 
loss of their companion. But if they experienced 
such, they did not long remain under its influence, 
for all hunds went presently to work to fill up the 
grave ; aud Brown, perceiving that tle task would 
be soon ended, thought it best to take the gipsy- 
woman’s hint, and walk as fast as possible until he 
should gain the shelter of the plantation. 

Uaving arrived under cover of the trees, his first 
thought was of the gipsy’s purse. He had accepted 
it without hesitation, though with something like a 
feeling of degradation, arising from the character 
of the person by wlfom he was thus accommodated. 
But it relieved him from a serious though tempu- 
rary embarrassment. Ifis money, excepting a very 
few shillings, was in his portmanteau, and that was 
in possession of Meg’s friends. Some time was 
necessary to write tu ris agent, or even to apply to 
his good host at Charlies-hope, who would gladly 
have supplied him. In the meantime, he resolved 
to avail himself of Meg’s subsidy, confident that 
he should have a speedy opportunity of replacing 
it with a handsome gratuity. “It can be but a 
trifling sum,” he said to himself, “ and 1 dare say 
the good lady inay have a share of my bank-notes 





; to make amends.” 


With these reflections he opened the leathern 
purse, expecting to find at most three or four gui- 
neas, But how much was he surprised to discover 
that it contained, besides a considerable quantity of 
gold pieces, of different coinages and various coun- 
tries, the jeint amount of which could not be short 
of a hundred pounds, several valuable rings and 
ornaments set with jewels, and, as appeared from 
the slight inspection he had time to give them, of 
very considerable value. 

Brown was equally astonished end embarrassed 
by the circumstances in which he found himself, 
possessed, as he now appeared to be, of proverty 
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to a much yreater amount than his own, but which 
had been obtained in all probability by the same 
weiiious means through which he had himself 


hewn plundered. His first thought was to inquire 


after the nearest justice of peace, and to place in 
his hands the treasure of which he had thus un- 
expectedly become the depositary, telling, at the 
same time, his own remarkable story. Buta mo- 
ment’s consideration brought several objections to 
this mode of procedure. In the first place, by ob- 
serving this course, he should break hig promise of 
silence, and might probably by that in involve 
the safety, perhaps the life, of this woman, who had 
risked her own to preserve his, and who had wolun- 
tarily endowed him with thiv treasure,—a geue- 
rosity which might thus become the means of her 
ruin. This was not to be thought of. Besides, he 
was a stranger, and, for a time at least, unprovided 
with means of establishing his own character and 
credit to the satisfaction of a stupid or obstinate 
country magistrate. “ 1 will think over the matter 
more maturely,” he said: “ perhaps there may be 
a regiment quartered at the county-town, in which 
case my knowledge of the service, and acquaintance 
with many officers of the army, cannot fail to esta- 
lish my situation and character by evidence which 
a civil judge could not sufficiently estimate. And 
then I shall have the commanding-otticer’s assist- 
ance in managing matters so as to screen this un- 
happy madwoman, whose mistake or prejudice has 
been go fortunate for me. A civil magistrate might 
think himself obliged to send out warrants for her 
at once, and the consequence, in case of her being 
taken, is pretty evident. No, she has been upon 
honour with me if she were the devil, and I will 
be equally upon honour with her—she shall have 
the privilege of a court-martial, where the point of 
honour can qualify strict law. Besides, 1 may see 
her at this place, Kipple —Couple—what did she 
call iti—and then I can make restitution to her, 
and e’en Jet the law claim its own when it can se- 
cure her. In the meanwhile, however, I cut rather 
an awkward figure for one who has the honour to 
bear his Majesty’s commission, being little better 
than the receiver of stolen goods.” 

With these reflections, Brown took from the 
gipsy’s treasure three or four guineas, for the pur- 
pose of his immediate expenses, and tying up the 
rest in the purse which contained them, resolved 
not again to open it, until he could cither restore 
it to her by whom it was given, or put it into the 
hands of some public functionary. He next thought 
of the cutlass, and his first impulse was to leave it 
in the plantation. But when he considered the 
risk of meeting with these ruffians, he could not re- 
solve on parting with his arms. His walking-dress, 
though plain, had so much of a military character 
as suited not amiss with his having such a weapon. 
Besides, though the custom of wearing swords by 
persons out of uniform had been gradually becom- 
ing antiquated, it was not yet so totally forgotten 
as to occasion any particular remark towards those 
who chose to adhere toit. Retaining, therefore, 
his weapon of defence, and placing the purse of the 
gipsy in a private pocket, our traveller strode ga)- 
lantly on through the wood in search of the pro- 
mised high-road. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


All school-day's friendship, childhood innocenee, 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 

Have with our needles created both one flower, 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 
Both warbling of one song, both in one key, 

As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds, 


Had b incorporate. 
me A Midsummer Night's Dream 


Julia Mannering to Matilda Marchmont. 


“ Tow can you upbraid me, my dearest Matilda, 
with abatement in friendship, or fluctuation in af- 
fection? Is it possible for me to forget that you are 
the chosen of my heart, in whose faithful bosom ] 
have deposited every feeling which your poor Julia 
dares to acknowledge to herself? And you do me 
equal injustice in upbraiding me with exchanging 
your friendship for that of Lucy Bertram. 1 assure 
you she has not the materials I must seek for in a 
bosom confidante. She is a charming girl, to be 
sure, and I like lrer very much, and I confess our 
forenoon and evening engagements have left me 
less time for the exercise of my pen than our pro- 
posed regularity of correspondexce demands. Lut 
she is totally devoid of elegant accomplishments, 
excepting tlie knowledge of French and Italian, 
which she acquired from the most grotesque mon- 
ster you ever beheld, whom my father has engaged 
as a kind of librarian, and whom he patronises, 1 
believe, to show his defiance of the world’s opinion. 
Colonel Mannering seems to have formed a deter- 
mination, that nothing shal] be considered as ridi- 
culous, so long as it appertains to or is connected 
with him. 1 remember in India he had picked up 
somewhere a little mongrel cur, with bandy legs, a 
long back, and huge flapping cars. Of this uncouth 
creature he chose to make a favourite, in despite 
of all taste and opinion ; and I remember one in- 
stance which he alleged, of what he called Brown’s 
petulance, was, that he had criticised severely the 
crooked legs and drovping ears of Bingo. On my 
word, Matilda, I believe he nurses his high opinion 
of this most awkward of all pedants upon a similar 
principle. He seats the creature at table, where he 
pronounces a grace that sounds like the scream of 
the man in the square that used to cry mackarel — 
flings his meat down his throat by shovelfuls, like 
a dustman loading his cart, and apparently without 
the most distant perception of what he is swallow- 
ing,—then bleats forth another unnatural set of 
tones, by way of returning thanks, stalks out of the 
room, and immerses himself among a parcel of huge 
worm-eaten folios that are as uncouth as himself! 
I could endure the creature well enough, had I 
anybody to laugh at him along with me; but Lucy 
Bertram, if I but verge on the border of a jest 
affecting this same Mr Sampson (such is the hor- 
rid man’s horrid name), looks so piteous, that it 
deprives me of all spirit to proceed, and my father 
knits his brow, flashes fire from his eye, bites his 
lip, and says something that is extremely rude, and 
uncomfortable to my feelings, 

* It was not of this creature, however, that 1 
meant to speak to you—ouly that, being a good 
scholar in the modern, as well as the ancient lan- 
guages, he has contrived to make Lucy Bertram 
reistress of the former, and she has ouly, I believe, 
to thank her own good sense or obstinacy, that the 
Greek, Latin (and Hobrew, for aught I know), were 
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not added to her acquisitions. And thus she really 
has a great fund of information, and I assure you I 
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nurse me with the most unrepning patience ; but 
with the fever of the heart, which my Matilda has 





am daily surprised at the power which she seems ' southed so often, she has no more sympathy than 


to possess of amusing herself by recalling and ar- 
ranging the subjects of her former reading. We 
ead together every morning, and 1 begin to like 
Italian much better than when we were teased by 
that conceited animal Cicipici ;—this is the way to 
spell his e, and not Chichipichi— you see I grow 
w connoisseur. 

- But perhaps I like Miss Bertram more for the 
accomplishments she wants, than for the knowledge 
she possesses. She knows nothing of music what- 
ever, and no more of dancing than is here common 
to the meanest peasants,— who, by the way, dance 
with great zeal and spirit. So that I am instructor 
in my turn, and she takes with great gratitude les- 
sons from. me upon the harpsichord, and | have 
even taught her some of La Pique’s steps, and you 
know he thought me a promising scholar. 

“ In the evening, papa often reads, and I assure 
you he is the best reader of poetry you cver heard 
—not like that actor, who made a kind of jumble 
between reading and acting, staring, and bending 
his brow, and twisting his face, and gesticulating as 
iif he were on the stage, and dressed out in all his 
enctume. My father’s manner is quite different — 
it is the reading of a gentleman, who produces ef- 
fect by feeling, taste, and inflection of voice, not 
by action or mummery. Lucy Bertram rides re- 
markably well, and I can now accompany her on 
horseback, having become emboldened by example. 
We walk also a good deal, in spite of the cold. So, 
upon the whole, I have not quite so much time for 
wring as 1 used to have. 

‘- Besides, my love, I must really use the apology 
of all stupid correspondents, that 1 have nothing 
to say. My hopes, my fears, my anxieties about 
Brown, are of a less interesting cast, since I know 
that he is at liberty, and in health. Besides, { must 
own, I think that by this time the gentleman might 
have given me some intimation what he was doing. 
Vur intercourse may be an imprudent one, but it 
is not very complimentary to me, that Mr Vanbeest 
Brown should be the first to discover that such is 
the case, and to break off in consequence. I can 
promuse him that we might not differ much in opi- 
nion should that happen to be his, for ] have some- 
‘imes thought 1 have behaved extremely foolishly 
1+ that matter. Yet I have so good an opinion of 
}0r Brown, that 1 cannot but think there is some- 
\.ing extraordinary in his silence. 

“ To return to Lucy Bertram— No, my dearest 
Matilda, she can never, never rival you in my re- 
gard, so that all your affectionate jealousy on that 
account is without foundation. She is, to be sure, 
a very pretty, a very sensible, a very affectionate 
girl, and I think there are few persons to whose 
consolatory friendship I could have recourse more 
freely in what are called the real evils of life. But 
then these so seldom come in one’s way, and one 
wants a friend who will sympathize with distresses 
of sentiment, as well as with actual misfortune. 
Heaven knows, aad you know, my dearest Matilda, 
that these diseases of the heart require the balm 
of sympathy and affection, as much as the evils of 
&more obvious and determinate character. Now 
Lucy Bertram has nothing of this kindly sympath 
—nothing at all, my dearest Matilda. Were I sic 
vf a fever, she would sit up night after night to 


her old tutor. And yet what provokes me is, that 
the demure monkey actually has a lover of her own, 
and that their mutual affection (for mutual I take 
it to be) has a great deal of complicated and ro- 
mantic interest. She was once, you must know, 
a great heiress, but was ruined by the prodigality 
of her father, and the villany of a horrid man in 
whom he confided. And one of the handsomest 
young gentlemen in the country is attached to her; 
but as he is heir to a great estate, she discourages 
his addresses on account of the disproportion of 
their fortune. 

‘ But with all this moderatiun, and self-denial, 
and modesty, and so forth, Lucy is a sly girl —I 
am. sure she loves young Hazlewood, and I am sure 
he has some guess of that, and would probably 
bring her to acknowledge it too, if my father or she 
would allow him an opportunity. But you must 
know the Colonel is always himself in the way to 
pay Miss Bertram those attentions which afford the 
best indirect opportunities for a young gentleman 
in Hazlewood’s situation. I would have my good 
papa take care that he does not himself pay the 
usual penalty of meddling folks. I assure you, if I 
were Hazlewood, | should look on his compliments, 
his bowings, his cloakings, his shawlings, and his 
handings, with some little suspicion—and truly | 
think Hazlewood does so tvo at some odd times. 
Then imagine what a silly figure your poor Julia 
makes on such occasions! Here is my father 
making the agreeable to my friend; there is young 
Haziewood watching every word of her lips, and 
every motion of her eye; and I have not the poor 
satisfaction of interesting a human being —not even 
the exotic monster of a parson, for even he sits 
with his mouth open, and his huge round goggling 
eyes fixed like those of a statue, admiring Mess 
Baartram ! 

“ All this makes me sometimes a little nervous, 
and sometimes a little mischievous. 1 was 80 pro- 
voked at my father and the lovers the other day for 
turning me completely out of their thoughts and 
society, that 1 began an attack upon Hazlewood, 
from which it was impossible for him, in common 
civility, to escape. He insensibly became warm in 
his defence — 1 assure you, Matilda, he is a very 
clever, as well as a very handsome young man, 
and 1 don’t think 1 ever remember having seen 
him to the same advantage— when, behold, in the 
midst of our lively conversation, a very soft sigh 
from Miss Lucy reached my not ungratified ears. | 
was greatly too gencrous to prosecute my victor) 
any farther, even if I had not been afraid of papa. 
Luckily for me, he had at that moment got into a 
long description of the peculiar notions and man- 
ners of a certain tribe of Indians, who live far up 
the country, and was illustrating them by making 
drawings on Miss Bertram’s work-patierns, three 
of which he utterly damaged, by introducing among 
the intricacies of the pattern his specimens of Ori- 
ental costume. But I believe she thought ag little 
of her own gown at the mument as of the India 
turbands and cummerbands. However, it was quite 
as well for me that he did not see all the merit of 
my little mancouvre, for he is as ah ; -sighted as 
a hawk, and a sworn enemy to the slightest sluds 


of coquetry. 
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“ Well, Matilda,— Hazlewood heard this same 
half.audible sigh, and instantly repented his tem- 
attentions to such an unworthy object as 

your Julia, and, with a vory comical expression of 
consciousness, drew near to Lucy’s work-table. He 
made some trifling observation, and her reply was 
one in which nothing but an ear as acute as that 
of a lover, or a curious observer like myself, could 
have distinguished anything more cold and dry than 
usual. Lut it conveyed reproof to the self-accusing 
hero, and he stood abashed accordingly. You will 
admit that I was called upon in generosity to act 
as mediator. So 1 mingled in the conversation, in 
the quiet tone of an unobserving and uninterested 
third party, led them into their former habits of 
easy chat, and, aftcr having served awhile as the 
channel of communication through which they chose 
to address each other, set them down to a pensive 
game at chess, and very dutifully went to tease 
papa, who was still busied with his drawings. The 
chess-players, you must observe, were placed near 
the chimney, beside a little work-table, which held 
the board and men—the Colonel at some distance, 
with lights upon a library table,—for it is a large 
old-fashioned room, with several recesses, and hung 
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your surviving parent towards the memory of her 
whom you have lost, attend at least to the sacred 
claims of misfortune ; and observe, that the slight- 
est hint of such a jest reaching Miss Bertram’s 
ears, would at once induce her to renounce her 
present asylum, and go forth, without a protector, 
into a world she has already felt so unfriendly.’ 
“ What could I say to this, Matilda?!—TI only 
cried heartily, begged pardon, and promjsed to be 
a good girl in future. And so here am I {utralized 
| again; for I cannot, in honour, or common good- 

nature, tease poor Lucy by interfering with Hazle- 
wood, although she has so little confidence in me; 
and neither can I, after this grave appeal, venture 
again upon such delicate ground with papa. So I 
burn little rolls of paper, and sketch Turks’ heads 
upon visiting ecards with the blackened end—TI as- 
sure you I succeeded in making a superb Hyder- 
| Ally last night—and TU jingle on my unfortunate 
, harpsichord, and begin at the end of a grave book 
and read it backward.— After all, I begin to be 
very much vexed about Brown’s silence. Had he 
been obliged to leave the country, I am sure he 
would at Icast have written to me—JIs it possible 








| that my father can have intercepted his letters? 


with grim tapestry, representing what it might have | But no—that is contrary to all his principles — I 


puzzled the artist himself to explain. 

© Is chess a very interesting game, papa ?’ 

‘Tam told go,’ without honouring me with much 
of his notice. 

€ I should think so, from the attention Mr Hazle- 
wood and Lucy are bestowing on it.’ 

“ He raised his head hastily, and held his pen- 
cil suspended for an instant. Apparently he saw 
nothing that excited his suspicions, for he was re- 
suming the folds of a Mahratta’s turban in tran- 
quillity, when I interrupted him with—‘ How old 
is Miss Bertram, sir ?’ 

‘ How should 1 know, Miss? about your own age, 
I suppose.’ 

* Older, I should think, sir. You are always 
telling me how much more decorously she goes 
through all the honours of the tea-table — Lord, 
papa, what if you should give her a right to preside 
once and for ever !’ 

‘ Julia, my dear,’ rcturned papa, ‘ you are either 
a fool outright, or you are more disposed to make 
mischief than I have yet believed you.’ 

‘Oh, my dear sir! put your best construction 
upon it—I would not be thought a fool for all the 
world.’ 

‘Then why do you talk like one?’ said my father. 

* Lord, sir, I am sure there is nothing so {volish 
in what I said just now—Everybody knows you are 
a very handsome man’ (a smile was just visible), 
‘ that is, for your time of life’ (the dawn was over- 
east), ‘which is far from being advanced, and I 
am sure I don’t know why you should not please 

ourself, if you have a mind. Iam sensible I am 
ta thoughtless girl, and if a graver companion 
could render you more happy’—— 

“ There was a mixture of displeasure and grave 
affection in the manner in which my father took my 
hand, that was a severe reproof to me for trifling 
with his feelings. ‘ Julia,’ he said, ‘I bear with 
much of your petulance, because I think I have in 
some degree deserved it, by ee to super- 
intend your education sufficiently closely. Yet I 
would not have you give it the rein upon a subject 
so delicate If you do not respect the feelings of 


| don’t think he would open a letter addressed to me 

| to-night, to prevent my Jumping out of window to- 

| morrow. —Whiat an expression I have suffered to 
escape my pen! I should be ashamed of it, even to 

| you, Matilda, and used in jest. But I need not take 
much merit for acting as 1 ought to do. This same 
Mr Vanbeest Brown is by no means so very ardent 
a lover as to hurry the object of his attachment 
into such inconsiderate steps. He gives one full 
time to reflect, that must be admitted. However, 
I will not blame him unheard, nor permit myself 
to doult the manly firmness of a character which I 
have so often extolled to you. Were he capable of 
doubt, of fear, of the shadow of change, I should 
have little to regret. 

“ And why, you will say, when I expect sucl: 
steady and unalterable constancy from a lover, why 
should I be anxious about what Hazlewood does, 
or to whom he offers his attentions ?—- I ask myself 
the question a hundred times a-day, and it only 

| receives the very silly answer,—that one does not 
like to be neglected, though one would not encou- 
rage a serious infidelity. 

“ I write all these trifles, because you say that 
they amuse you, and yet I wonder how they should. 
I remember, in our stolen voyages to the world of 
fiction, you always admired the grand and the ro- 
mantic-—tales of knights, dwarfs, giants, and dis- 
tressed damsels, soothsayers, visions, beckoni 
ghosts, and bloody hands,— whereas I was partis 
to the involved intrigues of private life, or at far- 
thest, to so much only of the supernatural as is 
conferred by the agency of an Eastern genie or a 
beneficent fairy. You would have loved to shape 
your course of life over the broad ocean, with its 
dead calms and howling tempests, its tornadoes, 
and its billows mountain-high, — whereas I should 
like to trim my little pinnace to a brisk breeze in 
some inland lake or tranquil bay, where there was 
just difficulty of navigation sufficient to give interest 
and to require skill, without any sensible degree of 
danger. So that, upon the whole, Matilda, I,think 
you should have had my father, with his pride of 
arms and of ancestry, his chivalrous point of ho 
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nour, his high talents, and his abstruse and mystic 
studies;— you should have had Lucy Bertram, too, 
for your friend, whose fathers, with names which 
alike’ defy memory and orthography, ruled over 
this romantic country, and whose birth took place, 
as I have been indistinctly informed, under circum- 
stances of deep and peculiar interest ;— you should 
have had, too, our Scottish residence, surround- 
ed by mountains, and our lonely walks to haunted 
ruins. And I should have had, in exchange, the 
lawns and shrubs, and green-houses, and conser- 
vatories, of Pine-park, with your good, quict, indul- 
gent aunt, her chapel in tle morning, her nap after 
dinner, her hand at whist in the evening, not for- 
getting her fat coach-horses and fatter coachinan. 
Take notice, however, that Brown is not included in 
this proposed barter of mine ;—his good-humour, 
lively conversation, and open gallantry, suit my 
plan of life, as well as his athletic form, handsome 
features, and high spirit, would accord with a cha- 
racter of chivalry. So, as we cannot change alto- 
gether out and out, I think we must e’en abide as 
we are.” 


CHAPTER AXA, 
{ renounce your defiance; if you parlcy so roughly, I'll 
barricado my gates against you—i)o you see yon bay 


window? Storm, —I care not, serving the good Duhe vi 
Norfolk. Merry Devil of Edmonton. 


Julia Mannering to Matilda Murchmont. 


“T risg from a sick-bed, my dearest Matilda, to 

sommunicate the strange and frightful scenes which 
nave just passed, Alas! how little we ought to jot 
sith futurity! I closed my letter to you in hich 
spirits, with some flippant remarks on your taste 
or the romantic and extraordinary in fictitious nar- 
ative. low little 1 expected to have had such 
‘vents to record in the course of a few days! And 
0 witness scenes of terror, or to contemplate them 
n description, is as different, my dearest Matilda, 
:s to bend over the brink of a precipice holding by 
he frail tenure of a half-rooted shrub, or to admire 
he same precipice as represented in the landscape 
f Salvator, But I will not anticipate my narra- 
ive, 

“The first part of my story is frightful enough, 
though it had nothing to interest my feclings. You 
must know that this country is particularly favour- 
able to the commerce of a sct of desperate men from 
the Isle of Man, which is nearly opposite. These 
smugglers are numerous, resolute, and formidable, 
and have at different times become the dread of 
the neighbourhood when any one has interfered 
with their contraband trade. ‘The local magistrates, 
from timidity or worse motives, have become shy 
of acting against them, and impunity has rendered 
them equally daring and desperate. With all this, 
t.:) father, a stranger in the land, and invested with 
no official authority, had, one would think, nothing 
todo. But it must be owned, that, as he himself 
expresses it, he was born when Mars was lord of 
his ascendant, and that strife and bloodshed find 

im out in circumstances and situations the most 
retired and pacific. 

“ About eleven o’clock on last Tuesday morning, 
while Hazlewood and my father were proposing to 
walk to a little lake about three miles’ distance, for 
the purpose of shooting wild ducks, andiwhileLucy 
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ard I were busied with arranging our plan of work 
and study for the day, we were alarmed by the 
sound of horses’ feet, advancing very fast up the 
avenue. The ground was hardened by a severe 
frost, which made the clatter of the hoofs sound 
yet louder and sharper. In a moment, two or three 
_men, armed, mounted, and cach leading a spare 
| horse loaded with packages, appeared oan the lawn, 
| and, without keeping upon the road, which makes 
| a small sweep, pushed right across for t):e door of 
' the house. Their appearance was it: the utmost 
| degree hurried and disordered, and they frequent- 
ly looked back like men who apprehended a close 
and deadly pursuit. My father and Hazlewood hur- 
, Tied to the front door to demand who they were, 
| and what was their business. They were revenue 
officers, they stated, who had seized these horses, 
| loaded with contraband articles, at a place about 
three miles off. But the smugglers had been re- 
inforeed, and were now pursuing them with the 
avowed purpose of recovering the goods, and put- 
ting to death the officers who had presumed to do 
their duty. The men said, that their horses being 
Inaded, and the pursuers gaining ground upon them, 
they had fled to Woodbourne, conceiving, that as 
my futher had served the king, he would not re- 
fuse to protect the servants of Government, when 
threatened to be murdered in the discharge of their 
duty. 

““ My father, to whom, in his enthusiastic feelings 
of military loyalty, even a dog would be of import- 
ance if he camo in the king’s name, gave prompt 
orders for securing the goods in the hall, arming 
the servants, and defending the house in case it 
should be neeessary. Hazlewood seconded him with 
great spirit, and even the strange animal they call 
Sampson stalked out of his den, and seized upon a 
fowling-piece, which my father had laid aside, to 
take what they call a rifie-gun, with which they 
shoot tigers, &c. in the Kast. The picce went off 
in the awkward hands of the poor parson, and very 
nearly shot one of the excisemen. At this unex- 
pected and involuntary explosion of his weapon, the 
Nominie (such is his nickname) exclaimed, ‘ Pro- 
digious!? which is his usual ejaculation when asto- 
nished, But no power could force the man to part 
with his discharged piece, so they were content to 
let him retain it, with the precaution of trusting him 
with no ammunition. This (excepting the alarm 
occasioned by the report) escaped my notice at the 
time, you may easily believe; but in talking over 
the scene afterwards, Hazlewood made us very 
merry with the Dominie’s ignorant but zealous va- 
lour. 

When my father had got everything into pro. 
per order for defence, and his people stationed al 
the windows with their fire-arms, he wanted to or- 
der us out of danger—into the cellar, 1 believe— 
but we could not be prevailed upon to stir. Though 
terrified to death, 1 have so much of his own spirit, 
that I would look upon the peril which threatens 
us, rather han hear it rage around me without 
knowing its nature or its progress. Lucy, looking 
as pale as a marble statue, and keeping her eyes 
fixed on Hazlewood, seemed not even to hear the 
prayers with which he conjured her to leave the 
front of the house. But, in truth, unless the hall- 
door should be forced, we were in little danger— 
the windows being almost blocked up with ne 
and pillows, and, what the Dominie most lamented 
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@ith folio volumes, brought hastily from the libra- the windows was shattered in every direction, but 
ry, leaving only spaces through which the defenders the precautions already noticed saved the party 
aight fire upon the assailants. within from suffering. Three such volleys were 
My father had now made his dispositions, and fired without a shot being returned from within. 
we sat in breathless expectation in the darkened My father then observed them getting hatchets and 
apartment, the men remaining all silent upon their crows, probably to assail the hall door, and called 
posts, in anxious contemplation probably of the aloud, ‘ Let none fire but Hazlewood and me— 
approaching danger. My father, who was quite at Hazlewood, mark the ambassador.’ He himself 
home in such a scene, walked from onc to another, aimed at the man on the grey horse, wao fell on 
and reiterated his orders, that no one should pre- receiving his shot. Hazlewood was equally suecess- 
sume to fire until he gave the word. Hazlewood, ful. He shot the spokesman, who had dismounted, 
who seemed to catch courage from his eye, acted and was advancing with an axe in his hand. Their 
as his aid-de-camp, and displayed the utmost alert- fall discouraged the rest, who began to turn round 
ness in bearing his directions from one place to their horses; and a few shots fired at them soon 
another, and seeing them properly carried into ex- sent them off, bearing along with them their slain 
ecution. Our force, with the strangers included, | or wounded companions. We could not observe 
might amount to about twelve men. that they suffered any farther loss, Shortly after 
«* At length the silence of this awful period of their retreat, a party of soldiers made their ap- 
expectation was broken by a sound, which, at a | pearance, to my infinite relief. These men were 
distance, was like the rushing of a stream of water, quartered at a village some miles distant, and had 
but, as it approached, we distinguished the thick- marched on the first rumour of the skirmish. A 
beating clang of a number of horses advancing very | part of them escorted the terrified revenue officers 
fast. 1 had arranged a loop-hole for myself, from and their scizure to a neighbouring seaport as a 
which I could see the approach of the enemy. The place of safety, and at my carnest request two or 
noise increased and came nearer, and at Icngth ' three files remained with us for that and the fol- 
thirty horsemen and more rushed at once upon the , lowing day, for the security of the house from the 
lawn. You never saw such horrid wretches! Not- | vengeance of these banditti. 
withstanding the severity of the season, they were “ Such, dearest Matilda, was my first alarm. 1 
most of them stripped to their shirts and trowsers, | must not forget to add, that the ruffians left, ata 
with silk handkerchiefs knotted about their heads, | cottage on the road-side, the man whose face Was 
and all well armed with carbines, pistols, and cut- | blackened with powder, apparently because he was 
lasses. I, who am a soldier’s daughter, and accus- unable to bear transportation. Ife died in about 
tomed to see war from my infancy, was never so half an hour after. On examining the corpse, it 
terrified in my life as by the savage appearance of | proved to be that of a profligate boor in the neigh- 
these ruffians, their horses reeking with the speed bourhood, a person notorious as a poacher aul 
at which they had ridden, and their furious excla- | smuggler. We received many messages of congra- 
mations of rage and disappointment when they saw | tulation from the neighbouring families, and it was 
themselves baulked of their prey. They paused, generally allowed that a few such instances of spi- 
however, when they saw the preparations made to ! rited resistance would greatly check the presump- 
receive them, and appeared to hold a moment’s tion of these lawless men, My father distributed 
consultation among themselves. At length, one of rewards among his servants, and praised Hazle 
the party, his face blackened with gunpowder by ; wood’s courage and coolness to the skies. Lucy 
way of disguise, came forward with a white hand- and I came in for a share of his applause, because 
kerchiof on the end of his carbine, and asked to we had stood fire with firmness, and had not dis- 
speak with Colonel Mannering. My father, to my turbed him with screams or expostulations. As 
infinite terror, threw open a window near which he for the Dominic, my father took an opportunity of 
was posted, and demanded what he wanted. ‘ We ' begging to exchange snuff-boxes with him. The 
want our goods, which we have been robbed of by honest gentleman was much flattered with the pro- 
these sharks,’ said the fellow ; ‘ and our lieutenant posal, and extolled the beauty of his new snuff-box 
bids me say, that if they are delivered, we'll go cxcessively. ‘ It looked,’ he said, ‘ as well as if it 
off for this bout without clearing scores witli the | were real gold from Ophir.’ — Indeed it would be 
rascals who took them ; but if not, we'll burn the | odd if it should not, being formed in fact of that 
house, and have the heart’s blood of every one in very metal; but, to do this honest creature justice, 
it ;’~—a threat which he repeated more than once, ' I believe the knowledge of its real value would not 
ed by a fresh variety of imprecations, and the | enhance his sense of my father’s kindness, sup- 
most horrid denunciations that cruelty could sug- , posing it, as he does, to be pinchbeck gilded. He 


t. | has had a hard task replacing the folios which were 
* And which is your lieutenant?’ said my father | used in the barricade, smoothing out the creases 
in reply. and dogs-ears, and repairing the other disasters 


‘That gentleman on the grey horse,’ said the , they have sustained during their service in the for- 
misereant, ‘ with the red handkerchief bound about tification. He brought us some pieces of lead and 
his brow.’ bullets which thesé ponderous tomes. had intercep- 

‘ Then be pleased to tell that gent.cman, that if ted during the action, and which he had extractod 
ae, and the scoundrels who are with him, do not with great care; and, were I in spirits, [ could give 
ride off the lawn this instant, I will fire upon them you a comic account of his astonishment at the 
without ceremony.’ So saying, my father shut the apathy with which we heard of the wounds and 
window, and broke short the ccnference. mutilation suffered by Thomas Aquinas, or the ve- 

“ The fellow no sooner regained his troop, than, nerable Chrysostom. But I am not in spirite, and 
with a loud hurra, or rather a savage yell, they I have yet another and amore interesting incident 
fired a volley against our garrison. The glass of | to communicate. I feel, however, so much fatigued 


with my present exertion, that I cannot resume the 
pen til) to-morrow, I will detain this letter not- 
withstanding, that you may not feel any anxiety 
upon account of your own 
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CHAPTER XXXI1. 


Here’s a good world! 
———-—-— Knew you of this fair work ° 
King John. 


A TT 


Julia Mannering to Matilda Marchmont. 


* I must take up the thread of my story, my 
dearest Matilda, where I broke off yesterday. 

“ For two or three days we talked of nothing but 
our siege and its probable consequences, and dinned 
into my father’s unwilling ears a proposal to go to 
Edinburgh, or at least to Dumfries, where there is 
remarkably good society, until the resentment of 
these outlaws should blow over. He answered with 
great composure, that he had no mind to have his 
landlord’s house and his own property at Wood- 
bourne destroyed; that, with our good leave, he 
had usually been esteemed comnpetent to taking 
measures for the safety or protection of his fann)y ; 
that if he remained quiet at home, he conceived the 
welcome the villains had received was not of a na- 
turc to invite a second visit, but should he show any 
signs of alarm, it would be the sure way to incur 
the very rish which we were afraid of. Hearte ned 
by his arguments, and by the extreme indifference 
with which he treated the supposed danger, we 
began to grow a little bolder, and to walk about as 
usual. Only the gentlemen were sometimes invited 
to take their guns when they attended us, and | 
observed that my father for several nights paid 
particular attention to having the house properly 
secured, and required his domestics to keep their 
arms in readiness in case of necessity. 

* But three days ago chanced an occurrence, of 
a nature which alarmed me more by far than the 
attack of the smugglers. 

“ ] told you there was a small lake #t some 
distance from Wocdbourne, where the gentlemen 
sometimes go to shoot wild-fowl. 1 happened at 
breakfast to say I should like to see this place in 
its present frozen state, occupied by shaters and 
curlers, as they call those who play a particular sort 
of game upon the ice, There is snow on the ground, 
but frozen so hard that 1 thought Luey and 1 might 
venture to that distance, as the footpath leading 
there was well beaten by the repair of those who 
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cross,— which made Hazlewood’s assistance abs»- 
lutely necessary. I don’t think Lucy liked her walk 
the less for these occasional embarrassments. 

«The scene upon the lake was beautiful. One 
side of it is bordered by a steep crag, from which 
hung a thousand enormous icicles all glittering in 
the sun; on the other side was a little wood, now 
exhibiting that fantastic appearance which the pine- 
trees present when their branches are loaded with 
snuw. On the frozen bosom of the lake itself were 
a multitude of moving figures, some flitting along 
with the velocity of swallows, sume sweeping in the 
most graceful circles, and others deeply interested 
in a less active pastime, crowding round the spot 
where the inhabitants of two rival parishes con- 
tended for the prize at curling,—an honour of no 
small importance, if we were to judge from the 
anaiety expressed both by the players and by- 
standcrs. We walked round the little lake, sup- 
ported by Hazlewood, who lent us each an arm. 
Je spoke, poor fellow, with great kindness, to old 
and young, and seemed deservedly popular amon, 
the assembled crowd. At length we thought o 
return... 

“Why do 1 mention these trivial occurrences i— 
not, Heaven hnows, from the interest 1 can now 
attach to them—but bc cause, like a drowuing man 
who catches at a brittle twig, 1 scize every apology 
for delaying the subsequent and dreadful part ot 
my narrauve. But it must be communicated—I 
niust Lave the syinpathy of at least one friend un- 
der this heat. deuding caliumnity. 

“ We were returiung home by a footpath which 
led through a plantation of firs. Lucy had quitted 


Hazlewood’s aria—it is only the plea of absolute , 


necessity which reconciles her to accept his assist 

ance. I still leaned upon his other arm, Luey 
followed us close, and the servant was two or three 
paces belund us. + uch was our position, when at 
onee, and as if he had started out of the earth, 
Brown stuod before us at a short turn of the road ! 
He wa» very pluitdy, | might say coarsely, dressed, 
and hiis whole appearance had in it something wild 
and agitasd. Iscrcamed between surprise and ter- 
ror— iliazi wood mistvoh the nature of my alarm, 
and, when Brown advanced towards me as if to 
speak, commanded him haughtily to stand back, 
and not to alarm the lady. Brown replied, with 
equal asperity, he lad no occasion to take lessons 
from him how to behave to that or any other lady. 
{ rather believe that Llazlewood, impressed with 
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{he idea that he belonged to the band of smugglers, ' 


and had sume bad purpose in view, heard and un- 
derstood him impertectly. He snatched the gun 


frequented it for pastunc. Wazlewood instantiy | from the servant, who had come up on a line with 


offered to attend us, and we stipulated that he 
should take his fowling-piece. Ie laughed a good 
deal at the idea of going a-shooting in the snow; 
but, to relieve our tremors, desired that a groom, 
who acts as gamekceper occasionally, should {: uw 
us with his gun. As for Colonel Mauneri.g, he 
does not like crowds or sights of any hind where 
human figures make up the show, unless indeed it 
were a military review—so he declined the party. 
“ We set out unusually early, on a fine frosty, 
exhilarating morning, and we felt our minds, as well 
as our nerves, braced by the elasticity of the pure 
air. Our walk to the lake was delightful, or at least 
the difficulties were only such as diverted us,—a 
slippery descent, for instance, or a frozen ditch to 








us, and, pointing the muzzle at Brown, commanded 
him to stand of: at lus peril, My sereams, for my 
terror prevented my finding articulate language, 
only hastened the catastrophe. Brown, thus me- 
naced, spruug upon Hazlewood, grappled with him, 


and had nearly succeeded in wrenching the fowling- ° 


piece from his grasp, when the gun went off in the 
strugyle, and, the contents were lodged in Hazle- 
wood’s shoulder, who instantly fell. 1 saw no more, 
for the whole scene reeled before my eyes, and | 
fainted away; but, by Lucy’s report, the unhappy 
perpetrator of this action gazed a moment on the 
scene before him, until her screams began to alarm 
the people upon the lake, several of whom now came 
in sight. He then bounded over a hedge which di- 
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vided the footpath from the plantation, and has not 
since been heard of. The servant made no attempt 
to stop or secure him, and the report he made of 
the matter to those who came up to us, induced them 
rather to exercise their humanity in recalling me 
to life, than show their courage by pursuing a dces- 
perado, described by the groom as a man of tremen- 
dous personal strength, and completely armed. 

“ Hazlewood was conveyed home, — that is, to 
Woodbourne, in safety;—I trust his wound will 
prove in no respect dangerous, though he suffers 
much. But to Brown the consequences must be 
most disastrous. He is already the object of my fa- 
ther’s resentment, and he has now incurred danger 
from the law of the country, as well as from the cla- 
morous vengeance of the father of Hazlewood, who 
threatens to move heaven and earth against the 
author of his son’s wound. How will he be able to 
shroud himself from the vindictive activity of the 
pursuit ?— how to defend himsclf, if taken, against 
the severity of laws which I am told may even affect 
his life } — and how can I find means to warn him of 
his danger? Then poor Lucy’s ill-concealed grief, 
occasioned by her lover’s wound, is another source 
of distress to me, and everything round me appears 
to bear witness against that indiserction which has 
occasioned this calamity. 

“ For two days I was very ill indecd. The news 
that Hazlewood was recovering, and that the per- 
son who had shot him was nowhere to be traced, 
only that for certain he was one of the lIcaders of 
the gang of smugglers, gave me some comfort. ‘The 
suspicion and pursuit being dirccted towards those 
people, must naturally facilitate Brown’s escape, 
and, ! trust, has ere this ensured it. But patrols of 
horse and foot traverse tlie country in all directions, 
and I am tortured by a thousand confused and un- 
authenticated rumours of arrests and discoveries. 

“6 Meanwhile, my greatest source of comfort is 
the generous candour of Hazlewood, who persists in 
declaring, that with whatever intentions the person 
by whom he was wounded approached our paity, 
he is convinced the gun went off in the struggle by 
accident, and that the injury he reccived was unde- 
signed. The groom, on the other hand, maintains 
that the piece was wrenched out of Hazlewood’s 
hands, and deliberately pointed at his body,—and 
Lucy inclines to the same opinion. I do not sus- 
Ban them of wilful exaggeration ; yet such is the 

allacy of human testimony, for the unhappy shot 
was most unquestionably discharged unintention- 
ally. Perhaps it would be the best way to confide 
the whole secret to Hazlewood — but he is very 
young, and I feel the utmost repugnance to com- 
municate to him my folly. I once thought of dis- 
closing the mystery to Lucy, and began by asking 
what she recollected of the person and features of 
the man whom we had so unfortunatcly met ;— 
but she ran out into such a horrid description of a 
hedge-ruffian, that I was deprived of all courage and 
disposition to own my attachment to one of such 
appearance as she attributed to him. I must say 
s Bertram is strangely biassed by her prepos- 
sessions, for there are few handsomcr men than 
poor Brown. I had not seen him for a long time, 
and even in his strange and sudden apparition on 
this unhappy occasion, and under every disadvan- 
tage, his form seems to me, on reflection, improved 
in grace, and his features in expressive dignity.— 
Shall we ever meet again? Who can answer that 
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question?——Write to me kindly, my dearest Ma- 


tilda— But when did you otherwise !— Yet, again, 
write to me soon, and write to me kindly. Iam 
not in a situation to profit by advice or reproof, nor 
have I my usual spirits to parry them by raillery. 
I feel the terrors of a child who has, in heedless 
sport, put in motion some powerful piece of mit- 
chinery; and, while he beholds wheels revolving, 
chains clashing, cylinders rolling around him, is 
equally astonished at the tremendous powers which 
his weak agency has called into action, and terri- 
fied for the consequences which he is compelled to 
await, without the possibility of averting them. 

“ I must not omit to say that my father is very 
kind and affectionate. The alarm which I have 
received forms a sufficient apology for my nervous 
complaints. My hopes are, that Brown has made 
his escape into the sister kingdom of England, or 
perhaps to Ireland, or the Isle of Man. In either 
case, he may wait the issue of Hazlewood’s wound 
with safety and with patience, for the communi- 
cation of these countries with Scotland, for the 
purpose of justice, is not (thank Heaven) of an 
intimate nature. The consequences of his being 
apprehended would be terrible at this moment.— 
I endeavour to strengthen my mind by arguing 
against the possibility of such a calamity. Alas! 
how soon have sorrows and fears, real as well as 
severe, followed the uniform and tranquil state of 
existence at which so lately I was disposed to re- 
pine! But 1 will not oppress you any longer with 
my complaints. Adieu, my dearest Matilda! 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


A man may see how this world goes with no e5cs.—Look 
with thine care: See how yon justice rails upon yon 
simple thicf. Hash in thine ear—Change places; and, 
handy -dandy. which is the justice, which is the thief? 

King Lear. 


Amona those who took the most lively interest 
in endeavouring to discover the person by whom 
young Charles Hazlewood had been waylaid and 
wounded, was Gilbert Glossin, Esquire, late writer 
in » now Laird of Ellangowan, and once of the 
worshipful commission of justices of the peace for 
the county of . His motives for exertion on 
this occasion were manifold; but we presume that 
our readers, from what they already know of this 
gentleman, will acquit him of being actuated by any 
zealous or intempcrate love of abstract justice. 

The truth was, that this respectahle personage 
felt himself less at ease than he had expected, after 
his machinations put him in possession of his bene- 
factor’s estate. His reflections within doors, where 
so much occurred to remind him of former times, 
were not always the self-congratulations of success- 
ful stratagem. And when he looked abroad, he could 
not but be sensible that he was excluded from the 
socicty of the gentry of the county, to whose rank 
he conceived he had raised himself. He was not 
admitted to their clubs, and at meetings of a pub- 
lic nature, from which he could not be altogether 
excluded, he found himself thwarted and looked 
upon with coldness and contempt. Both principle 
and prejudice co-operated in creating this dislike ; 
for the gentlemen of the county despised him for the 
lowness of his birth, while they hated him for the 
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means by which he had raised his fortune. With 
the common people his reputation stood still worse. 
They would neither yield him the territorial ap- | 
pellation of ENlangowan, nor the usual compliment 
of Afr Glossin ;—with them he was bare Glossin, 
and so incredibly was his vanity interested by this 
trifling circumstance, that le was known to give 
half-a-crown to a beggar, because he had thrice 
called him Ellangowan, in beseeching him for a 
penny. He therefore felt acutely the general want 
of respect, and particularly when he contrasted his 
own character and reception in socicty with those 
of Mr Mac-Morlan, who, in far inferior worldly cir- 
cumstances, was beloved and respected both by rich 
and poor, and was slowly but securely laying the 
foundation of a moderate fortune, with the general 
good-will and esteem of all who knew him. 

Glossin, while he repined internally at what he 
would fain have called the prejudices and prep 
sessions of the country, was too wise to make any 
open complaint. He was sensible his elevation was 
too recent to be immediately forgotten, and the 
means by which he had attained it too odious to be 
soon forg:en. But time (thought he) dinfinishes 
wonder aud palliates misconduct. With the dex- 
terity, therefore, of one who made his fortune hy 
studying the weak points of human nature, he de- 
termined to lie by for opportunities to make him- 
eclf useful even to those who most disliked hin ; | 
trusting that his own abilities, the disposition of 
country gentlemen to get into quarrels, when a law- 
yer’s advice becomes precious, and a thousand other 
contingencies, of which, with patience and address, 
he doubted not to be able to avail himeelf, would 
goon place him in a more important and respectable 
light to his neighbours, and perhaps raise him to the 
eminence sometimes atiaiued by a shrewd, worldly, , 
bustling man of business, when, settled among a 
rencration of country gentlemen, le becomes, in 
surns’s language, 








“ The tonguc of the trump to them a’."") 


The attack on Colonel Mannering’s house, fol- | 
iowed by the accident of Hazlewood’s wound, ap- 
peared to Glossin a proper opportunity to inpress 
upon the country at large the service which could | 
be rendered by an active magistrate (for he had | 
been in the commission for some time), well ac- 
quainted with the law, and no Jess so with the haunts 
und habits of the Ulicit traders. He had aequired 
the latter kind of experience by a furmer close al- 
liance with some of the most desperate smugglers, 
in consequence of which lhe had occasionally acted, 
sometimes as partner, sometimes as Icgal adviser, 
_ with these persons. But the connexion had been 
dropped many years; nor, considering how short 
the race of eminent characters of this description, 
and the frequent circumstances which occur to 
make them retire from particular scenes of action, 
had he the least reason to think that his present 
researches could possibly compromise any old friend 
who might possess means of retaliation. The hay- 
ing been concerned in these practices abstractedly, 
was a circumstance which, according to his opinion, 
ought in no respect to interfere with his now using 
lis experience in behalf of the public, — or rather 
to further his own private views. To acquire the 








+ Tho tongue of the trump is the wire of the Jew’s harp 
that which gives sound to the whole instrument. fi 
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good op.nion and ecuntenance of Colonel Mannering 
woud be no small object to a gentieman woo was 
much disposed to escape from Coventry; and te 
gain the favour of old Hazlewood, who was a leading 
man in the county, was of more importance still 
Lastly, if he should succeed in discovering, appre- 
hending, and convicting the culprits, lie would have 
the satisfaction of mortifying, and in some degree 
disparaging, Mac-Morlan, to whom, as Sheriff- 
substitute of the county, this sort of investigation 
properly belonged, and who would certainly suffer 
in publie opinion, should the voluntary exertions of 
Glossin be more successful than his own. 

Actuated by motives so stimulating, and well ac- 
quainted with the lower retainers of the law, Glossiz 
sct every spring in motion to detect and apprehend, 
if possible, some of the gang who had attacked 
Woodbourne, and more particularly the individual 
who had wounded Charles Hazlewood. He pro- 
mised high rewards, he suggested various schemes, 
and used his personal interest among his old ac- 
quaintances who favoured the trade, urging thay 
they had better make sacrifice of an understrapper 
or two, than incur the odium of having favoured 
such atrocious proceedings. But for some time all 
these exertions were in vain. The comnton people 
of the country either favoured or feared the smug- 
glers too much to afford any evidence against them. 
At length, this busy magistrate obtained informa- 
tion, that a man, having the dress and appearance 


' of the person who had wounded Hazlewood, had 


lodged on the evening before the rencontre, at the 
Gordon-arms in Kippletringau. Thither Mr Glos- 
sin immediately went, for the purpose of interro- 
gating our old acquaintanee, Mrs Mae-Candlish. 

The reader may remember that Mr Glossin did 
not, according to this good woman’s phrase, stand 
high in her books. She therefore attended his sum 
mons to the parlour slowly and reluctantly, and, on 
entering the room, paid her respects in the coldest 
possible manner. The dialogue then proceeded as 
follows :— 

“ A fine frosty morning, Mrs Mae-Candlich.” 

“ Ay, sir; the morning’s wecl eneugh,”’ answered 
the landlady, drily. 

“ Mrs Mac-Candlish, I wish to know if the jus- 
tices are to dine here as usual after the business of 
the court on Tuesday?” 

~ I believe—I fancy sae, sir—as usual ”—(about 
to leave the room.) 

“‘ Stay a moment, Mrs Mac-Candlish—why, you 
are in a prodigious hurry, my good friend!—I have 
been thinking a club dining here once a month 
would be a very pleasant thing.” 

“ Certainly, sir; a club of respectable gentlemen.” 

* Truc, true,” said Glossin, “ I mean landed 
proprietors and gentlemen of weight in the county; 
and | should like to set such a thing a-going.” 

The short dry cough with which Mrs Mae-Cand- 
lish received this proposal, by no means indicated 
any dislike to the overture abstractedly considered, 
but inferred much doubt how far it would succeed 
under the auspices of the gentleman by. whom it 
was proposed. It was not a cough negative, but a 
cough dubious, and as such Glossin felt it; but it 
was not his cue to take offence. 

“ TTave there been brisk doings on the road, Mrs 
Mac-Candlish? plenty of company, I suppose?” 

* Protty weel, sir,— but I believe I am wanted 
at the bar.” 
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* No, no, —stop one moment, cannot you, to ob- 
lige an old customer ?— Pray, do you remember a 
remarkably tall young man, who lodged one night 
in your houge last week?” 

“ Tyoth, sir, I canna weel say—I never take 
heed whether my company be lang or short, if they 
make a lang bill.” 

“ And if they do not, you can do that for them, 
eh, Mrs Mac-Candlish?—ha! ha! ha!— But this 
young man that I inquire after was upwards of six 
feet high, had a dark frock, with metal buttons, 
Aght-brown hair unpowdered, blue eyes, and a 
straight nose, travelled on foot, had no servant or 
baggage —you surcly can remember having seen 
such a traveller ?” 

“ Indeed, rir,” answered Mrs Mac-Candlish, bent 
on baffling his inquiries, “ 1 canna charge my me- 
mory about the matter—there’s mair to do in a 
house like this, I trow, than to look after passen- 
gers’ hair, or their een, or noses cither.” 

“Then, Mrs Mac-Candlish, I must tell you in 
plain terms, that this person is suspected of having 
been guilty of a crime; and it is in consequence of 
these suspicions that I, as a magistrate, require this 
information from you,—and if you refuse to answer 
my questions, I must put you upon your oath.” 

“ Troth, sir, IT am no free to swear}—we ay 
gaed to the Antiburgher meeting —it's very true, 
in Bailie Mac-Candlish’s time (honest man), we 
keepit the kirk, whilk was most seemly in his sta- 
tion, as having office—but after his being called 
to a better place than Kippletringan, I hae gaen 
back to worthy Maister Mac-Grainer. And so ye 
see, sir, 1am no clear to swear without speaking 
to the minister—especially against ony sachless 
puir young thing that’s gaun through the country, 
stranger and freendleas like.” 

“ T shall relieve your scruples, perhaps, without 
troubling Mr Mac-Grainer, when I tell you that 
this fellow whom I inquire after is the man who 
shot your young friend Charles Hazlewood.” 

“ Gudeness! wha could hae thought the like o 
that o’ him?— Na, if it had been for debt, or c’en 
for a bit tuilzie wi? the gauger, the dell vu’ Nelly 
Mac-Candlish’s tongue should ever hae wranged 
him. But if he really shot young Hazlewood— 
But I canna think it, Mr Glossin; this will be some 
o’ your skits? now—J canna think it o’ sae douce 
a lad ;—na, na, this is just some o” your auld shits 
—ye'll be for having a horning or a caption alter 
him.” 

¢ T see you have no confidence in me, Mrs Mac- 
Candlish; but look at these declarations, signed by 
the persons who saw the crime committed, and 
judge yourself if the description of the ruffian be 
not that of your guest.” 

He put the papers into her hand, which she pe- 
rused very carefully, often taking off her spectacles 
to cast her eyes up to Heaven, or perhaps to wipe 
a tear from them, for young Hazlewood was an 
especial favourite with the good dame. “ Aweel, 
aweel,” she said, when she had concluded her ex- 
amination, “ since it’s e’en sae, I gie him up, the 
villain— But O, we are erring mortals!—I never 
saw a face I liked better, or a lad that was mair 
douce and canny—TI thought he had been some 
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Some of the strict dissenters decline taking an oath 
before a civil magistrate. 2 Tricks. 


8 The procession of the criminals to the gallows of old 
took that direction, moving, as the schoolboy rhyme had it— 
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gentleman under trouble.— But I gie him up, the 
Villain !—to shoot Charles Hazlewood—and before 
the young ladies,—poor innocent things!--I gie 
him up.” 

“‘ So you admit, then, that such a person lodged 
here the night before this vile business?” 

“ Tyoth did he, sir, and a’ the house were taen 
wi’ him, he was sic a frank, pleasant young man. 
It wasna for his spending, \’m sure, for he just 
had a mutton-chop, and a mug of ale, aud maybe 
a glass or twa o’ wine —and I asked him to drink 
tea wi’ myscll, and didna put that into the Dill; 
and he took nae supper, for he said he was defeat 
wi’ travel a’ the night afore —1 dare say now it had 
been on some hellicat errand or other.” 

“ Did you by any chance learn his name ?” 

“ T wot weel did I,” said the landlady, now as 
eager to communicate her evidence as formerly 
desirous to suppress it. “ He tell’d me his name 
was Brown, and he said it was likely that an auld 
woman like a gipsy wife might be asking for him. 


| Ay, ay! tell me your company, and Ill tell you wha 


ye are! O the villain !— Aweel, sir, when he gaed 


' away in the morning, he paid his bill very honestly, 


und gae something to the chanibermaid, nae doubt, 
for Grizy has naething frae me, by twa pair o’ new 
shoon ilka year, and maybe a bit compliment at 
Hansel Monanday ’’—— Ilere Glossin found it ne- 
censary to interfere, and bring the good woman 
back to the point. 

“ Ou then, he just said, if there comes such a 
person to inquire after Mr Brown, you will say | 
am gone to look at the skaters on Loch Creeran, 
as you call it, and 1 will be back here to dinner — 
But he never came back—though I expected him 
sae faithfully, that I gae a look to making the friar’s 
chicken mysell, and to the crappit-heads too, and 
that’s what I dinna do for ordinary, Mr Glossin — 
Ssut little did 1 think what skating wark he was gaun 
about— to shoot Mr Charles, the innocent lamb !” 

Mr Glossin, having, like a prudent examinator, 
suffered his witness to give vent to all her surprise 
and indignation, uow began to inquire whether th: 
suspected person had left any property or papers 
about the inn. 

“ Troth, he put a parcel—a sma’ parcel, under 
my charge, and he gave me some siller, and de- 
sired me to get him half-a-dozen ruffled sarks, and 
Peg Pasley’s in hands wi’ them e’en now—they 
may serve him to gang up the Lawn-market? in, 
the scoundrel!” Ma Glossin then demanded to see 
the packet, but here mine hostess demurred. 

“ She didua hen—she wad not say but justice 
should take its course—but when a thing was trust- 
ed to ane in her way, doubtless they were respon- 
sible—but she suld cry in Deacon Bearcliff, and if 
Mr Glos:in liked to tak an inventar o’ the proper- 
ty, and gie her a receipt before the Deacon—or, 
what she wad like muckle better, an it could be 
sealed up and left in Deacon Leareliff’s hands, it 
wad mak her mind casy ——she was for naething but 
justice on a’ sides.” 

Mrs Mac-Candlish’s natural sagacity and ac 
quired suspicion being inflexible, Glossin sent fur 
Deacon Bearcliff, to speak “ anent the villain that 
had shot Mr Charles Hazlewood.” The Deacon 


Up the Lawn-market, 
Down the West Bow, 
Up the lang ladder, 
And down the littie tow 
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aceordingly made his appearance, with his wig 
awry, owing to the hurry with which, at this sum- 
mons of the Justice, he had exchanged it for the 
Kilmarnock-cap in which he usually attended his 
customers. Mrs Mac-Candlish then produced the 
parcel deposited with her by Brown, in which was 
found the gipsy’s purse. On perceiving the value 
of the miscellaneous contents, Mrs Mac-Candlish 
internally congratulated herself upon the precau- 
tions she had taken before delivering them up to 
Glossip, while he, with an appearance of disinter- 
ested candour, was the first to propose they should 
be properly inventoried, and deposited with Deacon 
Bearcliff, until they should be sent to the Crown- 
office. “ He did not,” he observed, “ like to be 
personally responsible for articles which seemed of 
considerable value, and had doubtless been acquired 
by the most nefarious practices.” 

He then examined the paper in which the purse 
had been wrapt up. [twas the back of a letter 
addressed to V. Brown, Esquire, but the rest of 
the address was torn away. ‘The landlady, — now 
as eager to throw light upon the criminal’s escape 
‘as bhe had formerly been desirous of withholding it, 
for the miscellaneous contents of the purse argued 
strongly to her mind that all was not right, — Mrs 
Mac-Candlish, I say, now gave Glossin to under- 
stand, that her postilion and hostler had both seen 
the stranger upon the ice that day when young 
Hazlewood was wounded. 

Our readers’ old acquaintance, Jock Jabos, was 
first summoned, and admitted frankly that he had 
seen and conversed upon the ice that morning with 
a stranger, who, he understood, had lodged at the 
Gordon-Arms the night before. 
| « What turn did your conversation take!” said 
Glossin. 
| « Turn? —ou, we turned nac gate at a’, but just 
Icep't straight forward upon the ice like.” 
| “ Well, but what did ye speak about?” 

* Ou, he just asked questions like ony ither 
| stranger,” answered the postilion, possessed, as it 
seemed, with the refractory and wicommunicative 
spirit which had left his mistress. 

“ But about what?” said Glossin. 

“ Qu, just about the folk that was playing at the 
curling, and about auld Jock Stevenson that was at 
the cock, and about the leddies, and sic like.” 

“ What ladies ! and what did he ask about them, 
Jock?” said the interrogator. 

“ What leddies? —ou, it was Miss Jowlia Man- 
nering and Miss Lucy Bertram, that ye ken fu’ weel 
yoursell, Mr Glossin—they were walking wi’ the 
young Laird of Hazlewood upon the ice.” 

“ And what did you tell him about them?” de- 
manded Glossin. 

“< Tut, we just said that was Miss Lucy Bertram 
of Ellangowan, that should ance have had a great 
estate in the country,— and that was Miss Jowlia 
Mannering, that was to be married to young Hazle- 
wood—see as she was hinging on his arm. We just 
spoke about our country clashes like —he was a 
very frank man.” 

* Well, and what did he say in answer?” 

“Ou, he just stared at the young leddies very 
keen like, and asked if it was for certain that the 
marriage was to be between Miss Mannering and 
yo Hazlewood — and I answered him that it 
was for positive and absolute certain, as I had an 
undoubted right to say sae — for my third cousin 
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Jean Clavers (she’s a relation o’ your ain, Mr Glos 
sin— ye wad ken Jean lang syne?) she’s sib to tlic 
housekeeper at Woodbourne, and she’s tell’d me 
mair than ance that there was naething could be 
mair Jikely.” 

“ And what did the stranger say when you to): 
him all this?” said Glossin. 

“© Say?” echoed the postilion, “ he said naething 
at a’—he just stared at them as they walked round 
the loch upon the ice, as if he could have eaten 
them, and he never took his ee aff them, or said 
another word, or gave another glance at the Bon- 
spiel, though there was the finest fun amang the 
curlers ever was scen — and he turned round and 
gaed aff the loch by the kirk-stile through Wood- 
bourne fir-plantings, and we saw nae mair o’ him.” 

“ Only think,” said Mrs Mae-Candlish, “ what a 
hard heart he maun hae had, to think o’ hurting the 
poor young gentleman in the very presence of the 
leddy he was to be married to!” 

© 0, Mrs Mac-Candlish,” said Glossin, “ there’s 
been many cases such as that on the record : doubt- 
less he was seeking revenge where it would be 
deepest and sweetest.” 

“ God pity us!” said Deacon Bearcliff; “ we’re 
puir frail creatures when left to oursells!—ay, he 
forgot wha said, ‘ Vengeance is mine, and | will 
repay it.’ ” 

“ Weel, awcel, sirs,” said Jabos, who-e hard- 
headed and uncultivated shrewdness seemed some- 
times to start the game when others beat the bush 
— “ weel, weel, ye may be a’ mista’en yet— Jil 
never believe that a man would lay a plan to shvot 
another wi’ his ain gun. Lord help ye, I was the 
keeper’s assistant down at the Isle mysel], and 1’ 
uphaud it, the biggest man in Scotland shouldna 
take a gun frae me or 1] had weized the slu, 
through him, though 1’m but sie a little fechless 
body, fit fur naething but the outside o’ a saddle 
and the fore-end o’ a poschay— na, na, nae living 
man wad venture on that. J’ wad my best buek- 
shins, and they were new coft at Kirkcudbrigh¢ 
fair, it’s been a chance job after a’. But if ye hae 
naething mair to say to me, I am thinking | maun 
gang and see my beasts fed.” and he departed 
accordingly. 

The hostler, who had accompanied him, gave 
evidence to the same purpose. He and Mrs Mac- 
Candlish were then re-interrogated, whether Brown 
had no arms with him on that unhappy morning. 
“ None,” they said, “ but an ordinary bit cutlass or 
hanger by his side.” 

“ Now,” said the Deacon, taking Glossin by the 
button (for, in considering this intricate subject, 
he had forgot Glossin’s new accession of rank)— 
“ this is but doubtfu’ after a’, Maister Gilbert—for 
it was not sae dooms likely that he would go down 
into battle wi’ sic sma’ means.” 

Glossin extricated himself from the Deacon’s 
grasp, and from the discussion, though not with 
rudeness ; for it was his present interest to buy 
golden opinions from all sorts of people. He in- 
quired the price of tea and sugar, and spoke of 
providing himself for the year; he gave Mrs Mac- 
Candlish directions to have a handsome cntertain- { 
ment in readiness for a party «i tive friends, whom 
he intended to invite to dine with him at the Gor- 
don-Arms next Saturday week ; and, lastly, he gave | 


—_ 





a half-crown to Jock Jabos, whom the hostler had 
deputed te hold his steed. 
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‘ Weel,” said the Deacon to Mrs Mac-Candlish, 
as he accepted her offer of a glass of bitters at the 
bar, “ the deil’s no sae ill as he’s ca’d. It’s pleasant 
to see a gentleman pay the regard to the business o’ 
the county that Mr Glossin does.” 

“ Ay, ’deed is’t, Deacon,” answered tlic landlady ; 
“ and yet I wonder our gentry leave their ain wark 
to the like o’ him.— But as lang as siller’s current, 
Deacon, folk maunna look ower nicely at what 
king’s head’s on’t.” 

«I doubt Glossin will prove but shand? after a’, 
mistress,” said Jabos, as he passed through the 
little lobby beside the bar; “ but this is a gude 
half-crown ony way.” 





CHAPTER XXXIII 


A man that apprehends death to be no more dreadful but 
as a drunken sleep; careless, reckless, and fearless of 
what's past, present, or to comme; insensible of mortality, 


and desperately mortal. Measure for Measure. 


Guossin had made carcful minutes of the infor- 
mation derived from these examinations. They 
threw little light upon the story, so far as he un- 
derstood its purport; but the better informed 
reader has received, through means of this inves- 
tigation, an account of Brown’s proceedings, be- 
tween thie moment when we left him upon his walk 
to Kippletringan, and the time when, stung by jea- 
lousy, he so rashly and unhappily presented him- 
self before Julia Mannering, and wellnigh brought 
toa fatal termination the quarrel which his appear- 
ance occasioned. 

Glossin rode slowly back to Ellangowan, pon- 
dering on what he had heard, and more and more 
convinced that the active and successful prosecu- 
tion of this mysterious business was an opportunity 
of ingratiating himself with Hazlewood and Man- 
nering, to be on no account neglected. Perhaps, 
also, he felt his professional acuteness interested in 
bringing it to a successful close. It was, therefore, 
with great pleasure that on his return to his house 
from Kippletringan, he heard his servants an- 
nounce hastily, © that Mac-Guffog, the thicf-taker, 
and twa or three concurrents, had a man in hands 
in the kitchen waiting for his honour.” 

He instantly jumped from horscback, and has- 
tened into the house. “Send my clerk here di- 
rectly; ye'll find him copying the survey of the 
estate in the little green parlour. Sct things to 
rights in my study, and whecl the great leathern 
chair up to the writing-table—set a stool for Mr 
Scrow.—Scrow,” (to the clerk, as he entered the 
presence-chamber), “hand down Sir George Mac- 
kenzie on Crimes; open it at the section Vis Pub- 
hea et Privata, and fold down a leaf at the passage 
‘anent the bearing of unlawful weapons.’ Now 
iend me a hand off with my muckle-coat, and hang 
it up in the lobby, and bid them bring up the pri- 
soner— I trow I'll sort him;— but stay—first send 
up Mac-Guffog.— Now, Mac-Guffog, where did ye 
find this chield ?” 

Mac-Guffog, a stout bandy-legged fellow, with 
a neck like a bull, a face like a firebrand, and a 
most portentous squint of the left eye, began, after 
various contortions by way of courtesy to the Jus- 
fice, to tell his story, eking it out by sundry sly 

1 Cant expregsion for base coin. 
§ Unarmed 
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nods and knowing winks, which appeared to be 
speak an intimate correspondence of ideas between 
the narrator and his principal auditor. “ Your 
honour sces I went down to yon place that your 
honour spoke o’, that’s kept by her that your ho- 
nour kens 0’, by the sca-side.—So says she, what 
are you wanting here? ye’ll be come wi’ a broom 
in your pocket frae Ellangowan?—So says I, deil 
a broom will come frae there awa, for ye ken, 
says I, his honour Ellangowan himsell in former 
times ” 

“ Well, well,” said Glossin, “no occasion to he 
particular —tcll the essentials.” 

“ Weel, so we sat niffering about some brandy 
that I said I wanted, till he came in.” 

“ Who?” 

“Tie,” pointing with his thumb inverted to the 
kitchen, where the prisoner was in custody. So 
he had his griego wrapped close round him, and I 
judged he was not dry-handed?—sgo I thought it 
was best to speak proper, and so he believed | was 
a Manks man, and I kept ay between him and her, 
for fear she had whistled.? And then we began 
to drink about, and then I betted he would not 
drink out a quartern of Hollands without drawing 
breath —and then he tricd it—and just then 
Slounging Jock and Dick Spur’em came in, and 
we clinkcd the darbies* on him, took him as quiet 
as a lamb— and now he’s had his bit sleep out, 
and is as fresh as a May gowan, to answer what 
your honour likes to speir.” This narrative, de- 
livered with a wonderful quantity of gesture and 
grimace, received at the conclusion the thanks and 
praises which the narrator expected. 

* Had he no arms?” asked the Justice. 

“ Ay, ay, they ave never without barkers and 
slashers.” 

“ Any papers ?” 

“ This bundle,” delivering a dirty pocket-book. 

“Go down stairs, then, Mac-Guffog, and be in 
waiting.” The officer left the room. 

The clink of irons was immediately afterwards 
heard upon the stair, and in two or three minutes 
a Iman was introduced, hand-cuffed and fettered. 
IIe was thick, brawny, and muscular, and although 
lis shagged and grizzled hair marked an age some- 
what advanced, and his stature was rather low, he 
appeared, nevertheless, a person whom few would 
have chosen to cope with in personal conflict. His 
coarse and savage features were still flushed, and 
his eye still rceled under the influence of the stron 
potation which had proved the immediate cause of 
his seizure. But the sleep, though short, which 
Mac-Guffog had allowed him, and still more a 
sense of the peril of his situation, had restored to 
him the full use of his faculties. The worthy judge, 
and the no less estimable captive, looked at each 
other stcadily for a Jong time without speaking. 
Glossin apparently recognised his prisoner, but 
seemed at a loss how to proceed with his investiga- 
tion. At length he broke silence. Soh, Captam, 
this is you?— you have been a stranger on this 
coast for some years.” 

“ Stranger!” replied the other; * strange enough, 
I think—for hold me der deyvil, if 1 been ever here 
before.” 

“ That won't pass, Mr Captain.” 

“ That must pass, Mr Justice—sappermens !” 


3 Given information to the party concerned, 
@ Hand-cuits. . 
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*“ And who will you be pieased to call yourself, 
then, for the present,” said Glossin, “ just until I 
shall bring some other folks to refresh your me- 
mory concerning who you are, or at least who you 
have been?” 

“ What bin I?—donner and blitzen! I bin Jans 
Janson, from Cuxhaven — what sali Ich bin?” 

Glossin took from a case which was in the apart- 
ment a pair of small pocket pistols, which he loaded 
with ostentatious care. “ You may retire,” said he 
to his clerk, “ and carry the people with you, Scrow 
— but wait in the lobby within call.” 

The clerk would have offered some remonstran- 
ces to his patron on the danger of remaining alone 
with such a desperate character, although ironed 
beyond the possibility of active exertion, but Glos- 
sin waved him off impatiently. When he had left 
the room, the Justice took two short turns through 
the apartment, then drew his chair opposite to the 
prisoner, so as to confront him fully, placed the 
pistols before him in readiness, and said in a steady 
voice, “ You are Dick Hatteraick of Flushing, are 
you not?” 

The prisoner turned his eye instinctively to the 
door, as if he apprehended some one was listening. 
Glossin rose, opened the door, so that from the 
chair in which his prisoner sate he might satisfy 
himself there was no eavesdropper within hearing, 
then shut it, resumed his seat, and repeated his 
question—“ You are Dick Hatteraick, formerly of 
the Yungfrauw Haagenslaapen, are you not?” 

“ Tousand deyvils !— and if you know that, why 
ask me?” said the prisoner. 

“ Because I am surprised to see you in the very 
last place where you ought to be, if you regard 
your safety,” observed Glossin, coolly. 

“‘ Der deyvil!—no man regards his own safety 
that speaks so to me!” 

“ What? unarmed, and in irons !—vwell said, 
Captain!” replied Glossin, ironically. But, Cap- 
tain, bullying won’t do—you’ll hardly get out of 
this country without accounting for a little acci- 
dent , that happened at Warioch Point a few years 
ago. 

Hatteraick’s looks grew black as midnight. 

“ For my part,” continued Glussin, “ I have no 
particular wish to be hard upon an old acquaint- 
ance — but I must do my duty — I shall send you 
off to Edinburgh in a post-chaise and four this very 
day. 

“ Poz donner! you would not do that?” said 
Hatteraick, in a lower and more humbled tone; 
“why, you had the matter of half a cargo in bills 
on Vanbecst and Vanbruggen.” 

“It is so long since, Captain Hatteraick,” an- 
swered Glossin, superciliously, “ that I really for- 
get how I was recompensed for my trouble.” 

* Your trouble? your silence, you mean.” 

“It was an affair in the course of business,” said 
Glossin, “and I have retired from business for 
some time.” 

“ Ay, but I have a notion that I could make you 
§° steady about, and try the old course again,” 
answered Dirk Hatteraick. “ Why, man, hold me 
der deyvil, but I meant to visit you, and tell you 
something that concerns you.” 

“ Of the boy?” said Glossin, eagerly. 

“ Yaw, Mynheer,” replied the Captain, coolly. 

“ He does not live, does he?” 

“ As lifelich as you or I,” said Hatteraick. 








* (300d God! — But in India?” exclaimed Glossin. 

«© No—tousand deyvils! here—on this dirty cous’ 
of yours,” rejoined the prisoner. 

“ But, Hatteraick, this,—that is, if it be true, 
which I do not believe, — this will ruin us both, for 
he cannot but remember your neat job; and for me 
—it will be productive of the worst consequences! 
It will ruin us both, 1 tell you.” 

“I tell you,” said the seaman, “ it will ruin none 
but you—for I am done up already, and if I must 
strap for it, all shall out.” 

“ Zounds !” said the Justice impatiently, “ what 
brought you back to this coast like a madman?” 

“ Why, all the gelt was gone, and the house was 
shaking, and I thought the job was clayed over and 
forgotten,” answered the worthy skipper. 

“© Stay—what can be done?” said Glossin, an- 
xiously. I dare not discharge you—but might 
you not be rescued in the way—ay sure? a word to 
Lieutenant Brown, -— and I would send the people 
with you by the coast-road.” 

“ No, no! that won’t do— Brown’s dead — shot 
— laid in the locker, man — the devil has the pick- 
ing of him.” 

“ Dead ?—shot ?— at Woodbourne, I suppose ?” 
replied Glossin. 

“Yaw, Mynhieer.”’ 

Glossin paused — the sweat broke upon his brow 
with the agony of his feelings, while the hard-fea- 
tured miscreant who sat opposite, coolly rolled his 
tobacco in his cheek, and squirted the juice into the 
fire-grate. “ It would be ruin,” said Glossin to 
himself, “ absolute ruin, if the heir should re-ap- 
pear — and then what might be the consequeice of 
conniving with these men?— yet there is so little 
time to take measures — Hark you, Hatteraick ; I 
can’t set you at liberty — but I can put you where 
you may set yourself at liberty — I always like to 
assist an old friend. I shall confine you in the old 
castle for to-night, aud give these people double 
allowance of grog. Mac-Guffog will fall in the trap 
in which he caught you. 
window of the strong room, as they call it, are 
wasted to pieces, and it is not above twelve feet 
from the level of the ground without, and the snow 
lies thick.” 

“ But the darbies,” said Hatteraick, looking up- 
on his fetters. 

“ Tlark ye,” said Glossin, going to a tool chest, 
and taking out a small file, “ there’s a friend for 
you, and you know the road to the sea by the 
stairs.” 

Hatteraick shook his chains in ecstasy, as if he 
were already at liberty, and strove to extend his 
fettered hand towards his protector. Glossin laid 
his finger upon his lips with a cautious glance at 
the door, and then proceeded in his instructions. 
“When you escape, you had better go to the Kaim 
of Derncleugh.” 

“ Donner! that howff is blown.” ; 

“ The devil !—well, then, you may steal my skiff 
that lies on the beach there, and away. But you 
must remain snug at the Point of Warroch till I 
come to see you.” ; . ; 

“ The Point of Warroch!” said Hatteraick, his 
countenance again falling“ what, in the cave, | 
suppose !—I would rather it were anywhere else ; 
—es spuckt da!— they say for certain that he 
walks — But, donner and blitzen! I never shunned 
him alive, and I won’t shun him dead — Strafe mich 


amen’ 
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helle! it shall never be said Dirk Hatteraick feared | to the cave, even before he had learned the murder 
either dog or devil! —So I am to wait there till 1 | of Kennedy, whom he expected to find their pri- 
nee you?’ soner, He came upon them with some idea of me- 

“ Ay, ay,” answered Glossin, “ and now J must | diation, but found them in the midst of their guilty 
call in the men.” He did so accordingly. terrors, while the rage, which had hurried them on 

“ I can make nothing of Captain Janson, as he | to murder, began, with all but Hatteraick, to sink 
calls himself, Mac-Guffog, and it’s now too late to | into remorse and fear. Glostin was then indigent, 
bundle him off to the county jail. Is there not a | and greatly in debt, but he was already possessed 
strong room up yonder in the old castle?” of Mr Bertram’s ear, and, aware of the facility of 

“ Ay is there, sir; my uncle the constable ance | his disposition, he saw no difficulty in enriching him- 
kept a man there for three days in auld Ellangow- | self at his expense, provided the heir-male were 
an’s time. But there was an unco dust about it — | removed ; in which case the estate became the un- 
it was tried in the Inner-house afore the feifteen.” | limited property of the weak and prodigal father. 

“ | imow all that, but this person will not stay | Stimulated by present gain and the prospect of 
there very long — it’s only a makeshift for a night | contingent advantage, he accepted the bribe which 
—~a mere lock-up house till farther examination. | tke smugglers offered in their terror, and connived 
There is a small room through which it opens; you | at, or rather encouraged, their intention of carry- 
may light a fire for yourselves there, and I’ll send ing away the child of his benefactor, who, if left 
you plenty of stuff to make you comfortable. But | behind, was old enough to have described the scene 
be sure you lock the door upon the prisoner; and, | of blood which he had witnessed. The only pallia- 
hark ye, let him have a fire in the strong room | tive which the ingenuity of Glossin could offer to 
too— the season requires it. Perhaps he’ll make a — his conscience was, that the temptation was great, 
clean breast to-morrow.” | and came suddeniy upon him, embracing as it 
With these instructions, and with a large allow- were the very advantages on which his mind had 

| 





ance of food and liquor, the Justice dismissed his | so long rested, and promising to relieve him from 
party to keep guard for the night in the old castle, | distresses which must have otherwise speedily over- 
under the full hope and belief that they would nei- | whelmed him. Besides, he endeavoured to think 
ther spend the night in watching nor prayer. that self-preservation rendered his conduct neces- 
There was little fear that Glossin himself should | sary. He was, in some degree, in the power of the 
that night sleep over-sound. His situation was pe- | robbers, and pleaded hard with his conscience, that, 
rilous in the extreme, for the schemes of a life of ; had he declined their offers, the assistance which 
villany seemed at once to be crumbling around and | he could have called for, though not distant, might 
above him. He laid himself to rest, and tossed upon | not have arrived in time to save him from men 
his pillow for a long time in vain. At length he | who, on less provocation, had just committed mur- 
fell asleep, but it was only to dream of his patron, | der. 
— now, as he had last seen him, with the paleness Galled with the anxious forebodings of a guilty 
of death upon his features, then again transformed | conscience, Glossin now arose, and looked out upon 
into all the vigour and comeliness of youth, ap- | the night. The scene which we have already de- 
proaching to expel him from the mansion-house of | scribed in the third chapter of this story, was 
his fathers. Then he dreamed, that after wander- | now covered with snow, and the brilliant, though 
ing long over a wild heath, he came at length to an | waste, whiteness of the land, gave to the sea by con- 
inn, from which sounded the voice of revelry; and | trast a dark and livid tinge. A landseape covered 
that when he entered, the first person he met was | with snow, though abstractedly it may be called 
Frank Kennedy, all smashed and gory, as he had | beautiful, has, both from the association of cold and 
lain on the beach at Warroch Point, but with a | barrenness, and frum its comparative infrequency, 
reeking punch-bowl in his hand. Then the scene | a wild, strange, and desolate appearance. Objects, 
changed to a dungeon, where he heard Dirk Hat- | well known to us in their common state, have either 
teraick, whom he imagined to be under sentence | disappeared, or are so strangely varied and dis- 
of death, confessing his crimes to a clergyman. — | guised, that we seem gazing on an unknown world. 
« After the bloody deed was done,” said the peni- | But it was not with such reflections that the mind 
tent, “we retreated into a cave close beside, the | of this bad man was occupied. His eye was upon 
secret of which was known but to one man in the | the gigantic and gloomy outlines of the old castle, 
country ; we were debating what to do with the | where, in a flanking tower of enormous size and 
child, and we thought of giving it up to the gipsies, | thickness, glimmered two lights,— one from the 
when we heard the cries of the pursuers hallooing | window of the strong room where Hatteraick was 
to each other. Une man alone came straight to our | confined, the other from that of the adjacent apart- 
cave, and it was that man who knew the secret— | ment occupied by his keepers. “ Has he made his 
but we made him our friend at the expense of haif | escape, or will he be able to do so?—Have these 
the value of the goods saved. By his advice we | men watched, who never watched before, in order 
carried off the child to Holland in our consort, | to complete my ruin !—If morning finds him there, 
which came the following night to take us from the | he must be committed to prison; Mac-Morlan or 
coast. That man was”—— some other person will take the matter up—he 
“ No, I deny it !— it was not 1!” said Glossin, | will be detected — convicted — and will tell all in 
in half-uttered accents; and, struggling in his agony | revenge!” 
to express his denial more distinctly, he awoke. While -these racking thoughts glided rapidly 
It was, however, eonscience that had prepared | through Glossin’s mind, he observed one of the 
this mental phantasmagoria. The truth was, that | lights obscured, as by an opaque body placed at 
knowing much better than any other person the | the window. What a moment of interest !—“ He 
haunts of the smugglers, he had, while the others | has got clear of his irons!—he is working at the 
were searching in different directions, gone straight | stancheons of the window— they are surely quite 
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decayed, they must give way—O God! they have 
fallon outward; I heard them clink among the 
stones!—the noise cannot fail to wake them— 
furies seize his Dutch awkwardness !— The ligirt 
burns free again—they have torn him from the 
window, and are binding him in the room !— 
No! he had only retired an instant on the alarm 
of the falling bars—he is at the window again— 
and the light is quite obscured now—he is get- 
ting out!” 
A heavy sound, as of a body dropped from a 
Leight among the snow, announced that Hatter- 
aick had completed his escape, and shortly after 
(,lossin beheld a dark figure, like a shadow, steal 
along the whitened beach, and reach the spot where 
the skiff lay. New cause for fear !—“ His single 
strength will be unable to float her,” said Glossin 
to himself —“ I must go to the rascal’s assistance. 
But no! he has got her off, and now, thank God! 
her sail is spreading itself against the moon—ay, 
he has got the breeze now—would to heaven it 
were a tempest, to sink him to the bottom !” 
After this last cordial wish, he continued watch- 
‘ng the progress of the boat as it stood away to- 
wards the Point of Warroch, until he could no 
longer distinguish the dusky sail from the gloomy 
waves over which it glided. Satisfied then that 
the immediate danger was averted, he retired with 
somewhat more composure to his guilty pillow. 
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\ '- dest not comfort me, and help me out 
t1rguam this unhallowed and blood-stained hole ? 
Tetus Andronicus. 


On the next morning, great was the alarm and 
confusion of the officers, when they discovered the 
escape of their prisoner. Mac-Guffog appeared 
before Glossin with a head perturbed with brandy 
and fear, and incurred a most severe reprimand 
tor neglect of duty. The resentment of the Justice 
appeared only to be suspended by his anxiety to 
recover possession of the prisoner, and the thicf- 
t.kers, glad to escape from his awful and incensed 
presence, were sent off in every direction (except 
the right one) to recover their prisoner, if possible. 
(zlossin particularly recommended a careful scarch 
at the Kaim of Derncleugh, which was occasionally 
occupied under night by vagrants of different de- 
‘criptions. Having thus dispersed his myrmidons 
in various directions, he himself hastened by de- 
vious paths through the Wood of Warroch, to his 
‘ippointed interview with Hatteraick, from whom 
he hoped to learn at more leisure than last night's 
conference admitted, the circumstances attending 
the return of the heir of Ellangowan to his native 
country, 

_ With manoeuvres like those of a fox when he 
aoubles to uvoid the pack, Glossin strove to ap- 
proach the place of appointment in a manner which 
should leave no distinct tract of his course. “Would 
to Heaven it would snow,” he said, looking upward, 
“and hide these foot-prints. Should one of the of- 
ficers light upon them, he would run the scent up 
like a blood-hound, and surprise us.—I must get 
down upon the sea-beach, and contrive to croep 
along beneath the rocks.” 

And accordingly he descended from the cliffs 
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| with some difficulty, and scranibled along vetween 
the rocks and the advancing tide; now looking up 
to see if his motions were watched frem the rocks 
abtove him, now casting a jealous glance to mark 
if any boat appeared upon the sea, from which his 
course might be discovered. 
' But even the feelings of selfish apprehension 
were for a time superseded, as Glosein passed tho 
spot where Kennedy’s body had been found. It 
was marked by the fragment of rock which had 
been precipitated from the cliff above, either with 
the body or after it. The mass was now encrusted 
with small shell-fish, and casselled with tangle and 
sea-weed ; but still its shape and substance we1-c 
different from those of the other rocks which lav 
seattered around. Lis voluntary walks, it will rea- 
dily be believed, had never led to this spot; so that 
finding himself now there for the first time after 
the terrible catastrophe, the scene at once recurred 
to lis mind with all its accompaniments of horror. 
ile remembered how, like a guilty thing, gliding 
from the neighbouring place of concealment, he had 
mingled with eagerness, yet with caution, amovg 
the terrified group who surrounded the corpse, 
dreading lest atv one should ask from whenee he 
'eame. He remembered, too, with what conscious 
fear he had avoided gazing upon that ghastly spec- 
tacle. The wild scream of his patron, “ My bairn! 
my bairn!” again rang in his ears. “Good God!” 
he exclaimed, “and is all I have gained worth the 
rzony of that moment, and the thousand anxious 
tears and horrors which have since embittered my 
| life !—O how I wish that I lay where that wretched 
‘nan lies, and that he stood here in life and health! 
| —Hhut these regrets are all too late.” 
| Stifling, therefore, his feelings, he crept forward 
to the cave, which was so near the spot where the 
body was found, that the smugglers might have 
heard from their hiding-place the various conjec- 
tures of the bystanders concerning the fate of their 
‘victim. But nothing could be more completely 
concealed than the entrance to their asylum. The 
opening, not larger than that ofa fox-earth, lay in 
the face of the cliff directly behind a large black 
rock, or rather uprigkt stone, which served at once 
to conceal it from strangers, and as a mark to point 
out its situation tv those who used it as a place of 
retreat. The space between the stone and the cliff 
was exceedingly narrow, and being heaped with 
sand and other rubbish, the most minute search 
would not have discovered the mouth of the cavern, 
without removing those substances which the tide 
had drifted before it. For the purpose of far- 
ther concealment, it was usual with the contraband 


' traders who frequented this haunt, after they had 


entered, to stuff the mouth with withered sea-weed. 
loosely piled together as if carried there by th« 
waves. Dirk Hatteraick had not forgotten thi 

precaution. 

Glossin, though a bold and hardy man, felt his 
heart throb, and his knees knock together, when 
he prepared to enter this den of secret iniquity, 
in order to hold conference with a felon, whom 
he justly accounted one of the most desperate and 
depraved of men. ‘‘ But he has no interest to in- 
jure me,” was his consolatory reflection. He exa- 
mined his pocket-pistols, however, beforeremovin 
the weeds and entering the cavern, which he di 
upon hands and knees, The passage, which at first 
was low and narrow, just admitting entrance toa 
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man in a creeping posture, expanded after a few | escape !—ihe bastard kinchin should have walked 


sinto a high arched vault of considerable width. 

e bottom, ascending gradually, was covered with 

the purest sand. Ere Glossin had got upon his 

feet, the hoarse yet suppressed voice of Hatteraick 
wled through the recesses of the cave. 

* Hagel and donner! —-be’st du?” 

« Are you in the dark?” 

* Dark? der deyvil! ay,” said Dirk Hatteraick ; 
* where should I have a glim?” 

1 have brought light;” and Glossin accordingly 
produced a tinder-box, and lighted a small lantern. 

“ You must kindle some fire too, for hold mich 
der deyvil, Ich bin ganz gefrorne!” 

“It is a cold place, to be sure,” said Glossin, 
gathering together some decayed staves of barrels 
and pieces of wood, which had perhaps lain in the 
cavern since Hatteraick was there last. 

“ Cold? Snow-wasser and hagel! it’s perdition 
—I could only keep myself alive by rambling up 
and down this d—d vault, and thinking about the 
merry rouses we have had in it.” 

The flame then began to blaze brightly, and Hat- 
teraick hung his bronzed visage, and expanded his 
hard and sinewy hands over it, with an avidity re- 
sembling that of a famished wretch to whom food 
is exposed. The light showed his savage and stern 
features, and the smoke, which in his agony of cold 
he seemed to endure almost to suffocation, after cir- 
cling round his head, rose to the dim and rugged 
roof of the cave, through which it escaped by some 
secret rents or clefts in the rock; the same doubt- 
less that afforded air to the cavern when the tide 
was in, at which time the aperture to the sea was 
filled with water. 

“ And now 1 have brought you some breakfast,” 
said Glossin, producing some cold meat and a flask 
of spirits. The latter Hatteraick eagerly seized 
upon, and applied to his mouth; and, after a hearty 
draught, he exclaimed, with great rapture, “ Das 
schmeckt !—that is good—that warms the liver!” 
—Then broke into the fragment of a High-Dutch 
sop, < 
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“ Saufen Bier, und Brante-wel.:, 
Schmeissen alle dic Fenstern cin; 
Ich ben liederlich, 

Du bist liederlich ; 
Sind wir nicht liederlich Leute a!”’ 

* Well said, my hearty Captain!” cried Glossin, 
endeavouring to catch the tone of revelry, — 

“ Gin by pailfuls, wine in rivers, 
Dash the window-glass to shivers! 

For three wild lads were we, brave boys, 

And three wild Jads were we; 

Thou on the Jand, and I on the sand, 

And Jack on the gallows-tree! 

That’s it, my bully-boy! Why, you’re alive again 
now !-— And now let us talk about our business.” 

« Your business, if you please,” said Hatteraick; 
% hagel and donner !—mine was done when I got 
out of the bilboes.” 

“ [Iave patience, my good friend ;— I’ll convince 
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you our interests are just the samc. 

Hatteraick gave a short dry cough, and Glossin, 
after a pause, proceeded. 

“ How came you to let the boy escape ?” 

“ Why, fluch and blitzen ! he was no charge of 
mine. Lieutenant Brown gave him to his cousin 
that’s in the Middleburgh house of Vanbeest and 
Vanbruggen, and told him some goose’s gazette 
about his being taken in a skirmish with the land- 
tharks—he gave him for a foot-boy. Me let him 
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the plank ere I troubled myself about him.” 

“ Well, and was he bred a foot-boy then ?” 

“‘ Nein, nein; the kinchin got about the old man’s 
heart, and he gave him his own name, and bred 
him up in the office, and then sent him to India —- 
1 believe he would have packed him back here, but 
his nephew told him it would do up the free trade for 
many a day, if the youngster got back to Scotland.” 

“ Do you think the younker knows much of his 
own origin now!” 

“ Deyvil!”? replied Hatteraick, “* how should I 
tell what he knows now? But he remembered 
something of it long. When he was but ten years 
old, he persuaded anoth rc Satan’s limb of an Eng- 
lish bastard like himcelf to steal my lugger’s khan 
—boat—what do you call it—to return to his 
country, as he called it—fire him! Before we could 
overtake them, they had the skiff out of channel as 
as far as the Ueurloo—the boat might have been 
lost.” 

* J wish to Ifeaven she had—with him in her!’ 
ejaculated Glossin. 

“ Why, 1 was so angry myself, that, sapperment! 
I did give him a tip over the side—but split him 
——the comical little devil swam like a duck; so I 
made him swim astern for a mile to teach him man« 
ners, and then took him in when he was sinking.— 
By the knocking Nicholas! he'll plague you, now 
he’s come over the herring-pond ! When he was so 
high, he had the spirit of thunder and lightning.” 

“ How did he get back from India ?” 

& Why, how should I know ?— the house thore 
was done up, and that gave us a shake at Middle- 
burgn, I think —so they sent me again to see what 
could be done among my old acquaintances here— 
for we held old stories were done away and forgot- 
ten. So I had got a pretty trade on foot within the 
last two trips ; but that stupid houndsfoot schelm, 
Brown, has knocked it on the head again, I sup- 
pose, with getting himself shot by the colonel-man.” 

“ Why were not you with them?” « 

“ Why, you see—sapperment! I fear nothing— 
but it was too far within land, and 1 might have 
been scented.” 

“True. But to return to this youngster” 

“ Ay, ay, donner and blitzen! he’s your affair, 
said the Captain. 

“ — Jlow do you really know that he is in this 
country ?” 

“ Why, Gabriel saw him up among the hills.” 

“ Gabriel ! who is he?” 

* A fellow from the gipsies, that, about cighteen 
years since, was pressed on board that d—d fellow 
Pritchard’s sloop-of-war. It was he came off and 
gave us warning that the Shark was coming round 
upon us the day Kennedy was done; and he told 
us how Kennedy had given the information. The 
gipsies and Kennedy had some quarrel besides. 
This Gab went to the East Indies in the same ship 
with your younker, and, sapperment! knew him 
well, though the other did not remember him. Gab 
kept out of his eye though, as he had served the 
States against England, and was a deserter to boot; 
and he sent us word directly, that we might know 
of his being here—though it does not concern us a 
rope’s end.” 

* So, then, really, and in sober earnest, he is 
actually in this country, Hatteraick, between friend 
and friend?” asked Glossin, seriously. 
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“ Wetter and donner! yaw— What do you take 
me for ?” 

For a blood-thirsty, fearless mniscreant! thought 
Glossin internally ; but said aloud, “ And which of 
your people was it that shot young Hazlewood?” 

“ Sturm-wetter !” said the Captain, “ do ye think 
we were mad ?—none of us, man. Gott! the coun- 
try was too hot for the trade already with that d—d 
frolic of Brown’s, attacking what you call Wood- 
bourne House.” 

« Why, I am told,” said Glossin, “ it was Brown 
who shot Hazlewood?” 

“ Not our lieutenant, I promise you; for he was 
laid six feet deep at Derncleugh the day before the 
thing happened. — Tausend deyvils, man! do ye 
think that he could rise out of the earth to shoot 
another man?” 

A light here began to break upon Glossin’s con- 
fusion of ideas. “ Did you not say that the younkcr, 
as you call him, goes by the name of Brown?” 

“ Of Brown? yaw—Vanbccst Brown; old Van- 
beest Brown, of our Vanbeest and Vanbruggen, 
gave him his own name —he did.” 

« Then,” said Glossin, rubbing his hands, “ it is 
he, by Heaven, who has committed this crime!” 

“ And what have we to do with that?” demand- 
ed Hatteraick. 

Glossin paused, and, fertile in expedients, hastily 
rau over his project in his own mind, and then drew 
near the smuggler with a confidential air. “ You 
know, my dear Hatteraick, it is our principal busi- 
ness to get rid of this young man?” 

“ Dmh!” answered Dirk Hattcraick. 

“ Not,” continued Glossin —“ not that 1 would 
wish any personal harm to him —if—if—if we can 
do without. Now, he is liable to be seized upon by 
nate both as bearing the same name with your 
ieutenant, who was engaged in that affair at Wood- 
bourne, and for firing at young Ilazlewood with in- 
tent to kill or wound.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Dirk Hatteraick; “ but what good 
will that do you? He'll be loose again as soon as 

“ True, my dear Dirk—well noticed, my friend 
Hatteraick! But there is ground cnough for atem- , 
porary imprisonment till he fetch his proofs from | 
England or elscwhcre, my good friend. I under- | 
stand the law, Captain Hatteraick, and I’ll take it 
upon me, simple Gilbert Glossin of Ellangowan, 
dese of peace for the county of , to refuse | 
us bail, if he should offer the best in the countyy, 
until he is brought up for a second examination— | 
now where d’ye think I’ll incarecrate him?” 

** Hagel and wetter ! what do I care?” 

“ Stay, my friend —you do carc a great deal. Do | 
you know your goods, that were seized and carried 
to Woodbourne, are now lying in the Custom-house 
at Portanferry?” (a small fishing-town). “ Now 1 
will commit this younker”—— 

“ ‘When you have caught him ?” 

“* Ay, ay, when I have caught him—TI shall not be 
long about that — I will commit him to the Work- 
house, or Bridewoll, which you know is beside the 
Custom-house.” 

“ Yaw, the Rasp-house ; 1 know it very well.” 

“ I will take care that the red-coats are dispersed 
through the country; you land at night with the 
crew of your lugger, receive your own goods, and 
carry the younker Brown with you back to Flush- 
ing. Won't that do?” 
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“ Ay, carry him to Flushing,” said the Ceptain 
“ or—to America?” 

“ Ay, ay, my friend.” 

“ Or—to Jericho?” 

“ Psha! Wherever you have a mind.” 

“ Ay, or—pitch him overboard?” 

“ Nay, I advise no violence.” 

“ Nein, nein—you Icave that to me. Sturm: 
wetter! I know you of old. But, hark ye, what aw 
I, Dirk Hatteraick, to be the better of this?” 

“ Why, is it not your interest as well as mine?” 
said Glossin: “ besides, I set you free this morm- 
in eg 

“ You set me free!— Donner and deyvil! I set 
myself free. Besides, it was all in the way of your 
profession, and happened a long time ago, ha! ha! 
ha!” 

“ Pshaw! pshaw! don’t let us jest; I am not 
against making a handsome compliment— but it’s 
your affair as well as mine.” 

“What do you talk of my affair? is it not you that 
keep the younker’s whole estate from him? Dirk 
Hattcraick never touched a stiver of his rents.” 

“ Tiush! hush!—TI tell you it shall be a joint 
business.” 

“ Why, will ye give me half the kitt?” 

What, half the estate? — d’yc mean we should 
set up house together at Hllangowan, and take the 
barony, ridge about?” 

“ Sturm-wetter, no! but you might give me half 
the value — half the gelt. Live with you ?—nein — 
I would have a lust-haus of mine own on the Mid- 
dicburgh dyke, and a blumen-garten like a burgo- 
master’s.” 

“ Ay, and a wooden lion at the door, and a 
painted sentinel in the garden, with a pipe in his 
mouth !— But hark ye, Hatteraick—what will all 
the tulips, and flower-gardens, and pleasure-houses 
in the Netherlands do for you, if you are hanged 
here in Scotland ?” 

Hatteraick’s countenance fell. Der Deyvil !~ 
hanged?” 
“ 2 wg <birameneice ~apienecs “SO Covil cau 
Hatteraick from being hanged for 
wu murderer and kidnapper, if the younker of E1- 
langowan should settle in this country, and if thie 
gallant Captain chances to be caught here re-esta- 
blishing his fair trade! And I won’t say, but, as 
peace is now so much talked of, their High Mighti- 
nesses may not hand him over to oblige their now 
allies, even if he remained in fader-land.” 

“ Poz hagel blitzen and donner! I—I doubt yuu 
say true.” 

“ Not,” said Glossin, perceiving he had made the 
desired impression, “ not that I am against being 
civil ;” and he slid into Hatteraick’s passive hand a 
bank-note of some value. 

“ Is this all?” said the smuggler; “ you had the 
price of half a cargo for winking at our job, and 
made us do your kusincss too.” 

“ But, my good friend, you forget — in this case 
you will recover all your own goods.” 

“ Ay, at the risk of all our own necks — we 
could do that without you.” 

“ I doubt that, Captain Hatteraick,” said Glossin 
drily, “ because you would probably find a dozen 
red-coats at the Custom-house, whom it must be 
my business, if we agree about this matter, to have 
removed. Come, come, I will be as liberal as I 
can, but you should have a conscience.” 
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® Now strafe mich der deyfel!—this provokes 
me more than ail the rest !— You rob and you mur- 
der, and you want me to rob and murder, and play 
the silver-cooper, or kidnapper, as you call it, a 
dozen times over, and then, hagel and wind-sturm ! 
you speak to me of conscience !— Can you think of 
no fairer way of getting rid of this unlucky lad?” 

“ No, meinheer; but as I commit him to your 
ch 99 

“ To my charge—to the charge of steel and gun- 
powder ! and—well, if it must be, it must—but 
you have a tolerably good guess what’s like to come 
of it.” 

« O, my dear friend, I trust no degree of severity 
will be necessary,” replied Glossin. 

€ Severity!” said the fellow, with a kind of groan. 
“ J wish you had had my dreams when I first came 
to this dog-hole, and tried to sleep among the dry 
seaweed. — First, there was that d—d fellow there, 
with his broken back, sprawling as he did when | 
hurled the rock over a-top on him—ha! ha !—you 
would have sworn he was lying on the floor where 
you stand, wriggling like a crushed frog — and 
then” ——— 

“ Nay, my friend,” said Glossin, interrupting 
him, “ what signifies going over this nonsense ?— 
Jf you are turned chicken-hearted, why, the game’s 
up, that’s all — the game’s up with us both.” 

“© Chicken-hearted 1— No. I have not lived so 
long upon the account to start at last, neither for 
devil nor Dutchmon.” 

“ Well, then, take another schnaps—the cold’s 
at your heart still.—And now tell me, are any of 
sour old crew with you?” 

“ Nein—all dead, shot, hanged, drowned, and 
damned. Brown was the last—all dead but Gipsy 
Gab, and he would go off the country for a spill 
of money—or he’ll be quiet for his own sake—or 
old Meg, his aunt, will keep him quiet for hers.” 

“ Which Meg?” 

“ Meg Merrilies, the old devil’s limb of a gipsy 
witch.” 

“ Is she still alive?” 

“« Yaw.” 

« And in this country?” 

“ And in this country. She was at the Kaim of 
Derncleugh, at Vanbeest Brown's last wake, as they 
call it, the other night, with two of my people, and 
some of her own blasted gipsies.” 

“ That’s another breaker a-head, Captain! Will 
she not squeak, think ye?” 

“ Not she—she won’t start—she swore by the 
salmon, if we did the kinchin no harm, she would 
never tell how the gauger got it. Why, man, 
though I gave her a wipe with my hanger in the 
heat of the matter, and cut her arm, and though 
she was 80 long after in trouble about it up at your 
borougli-town there, der deyvil! old Meg was as 
true as steel.” 

“ ‘Why, that’s true, as you sayy” replied G)ossin. 
“ And yet if she could be carried over to Zealand, 
or Hamburgh, or—or—anywhere else, you know, 
it were as well.” 

Hatteraick jumped upright upon his feet, and 
looked at Glossin from head to heel.—“ I don’t see 
the goat’s foot,” he said ;—-“ and yet he must be 
the very deyvil!— But Meg Merrilies is closer yet 
with the Kobold than you are —ay, and I had never 
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such weather as after having drawn her blood.— 
Nein, nein, I’ll] meddle with her no more — she’s a 
witch of the fiend —a real deyvil’s kind — but that’s 
her affair. Donner and wetter ! 1’ll neither make 
nor meddle—that’s her work.— But for the rest 
—why, if I thought the trade would not suffer, I 
would soon rid you of the younker, if you sénd me 
word when he’s under embargo.” 

In brief and under tones the two worthy asso- 
ciates concerted their enterprise, and agreed at 
which of his haunts Hatteraick should be heard of. 
The stay of his lugger on the coast was not diffi- 
cult, as there were no king’s vessels there at the 
time. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 


You are one of those that will not serve God if the dev: 
bids you — Because we come to do you service, you 
think we are ruffians. Othello. 


When Glossin returned home, he found, among 
other letters and papers sent to him, one of consi- 
derable importance. It was signed by Mr Pretocol, 
an attorney in Edinburgh, and, addressing him as 
the agent for Godfrey Bertram, Esq. late of El- 
langowan, and his representatives, acquainted him 
with the sudden death of Mrs Margaret Bertram 
of Singleside, requesting him to inform his clients 
thereof, in case they should judge it proper to have 
any person present for their interest at opening the 
repositories of the deceased. Mr Glossin perceived 
at once that the letter-writer was unacquainted with 
the breach which had taken place between him and 
his late patron. The estate of the deceased lady 
should by rights, as he well knew, descend to Lucy 
Bertram; but it was a thousand to one that the 
caprice of the old lady might have altered its desti- 
nation. After running over contingencies and pro- 
babilities in his fertile mind, to ascertain what sort, 
of personal advantage might accrue to him from 
this incident, he could not perceive any mode of 
availing himself of it, except in so far as it might go 
to assist his plan of recovering, or rather creating, 
a character, the want of which he had already expe- 
rienced, and was likely to feel yet more deeply. “ I 
must place myself,” he thought, “ on strong ground, 
that if anything goes wrong with Dirk Hatteraick’s 
project, I may have prepossessions in my favour at 
least.””— Besides, to do Glossin justice, bad as he 
was, he might feel some desire to compensate to 
Miss Bertram in a small degree, and in a case in 
which his own interest did not interfere with hers, 
the infinite mischief which he had occasioned to her 
family. He therefore resolved early the next morn- 
ing to ride over to Woodbourne. 

It was not without hesitation that he took this 
step, having the natural reluctance to face Colo- 
nel Mannering, which fraud and villany have to en- 
counter honour and probity. But he had great 
confidence in his own saroir faire. His talents 
were naturally acute, and by no meaas confined to 
the line of his professidh. He had at different 
times resided a good deal in England, and his 
address was free both from country rusticity and 
professional pedantry ; so that he had considerable 
powers both of address and persuasion, joined te an 
unshaken effrontery, which he affected to disguise 
under plainness of manner. Confident, therefore, 
in himself, he appeared at Woodbourne, about ten 
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in the morning, and was admitted as a gentleman 
some to wait upon Miss Bertram. 

He did not announce himself until he was at the 
duor of the breakfast-parlour, when the servant, by 
his desire, said aloud—“ Mr Glossin, to wait upon 
Miss Bertram.” Lucy, remembering the last scene 
of her father’s existence, turned as pale as death, 
and had wellnigh fallen from her chair. Julia 
iflannering flew to her assistance, and they left the 
room together. There remained Colonel Manner- 
ing, Charles Hazlewood, with his arm in a sling, 
and the Dominie, whose gaunt visage and wall- 
eyes assumed a most hostile aspect on recognising 
Glossin. 

That honest gentleman, though somewhat abashed 
by the effect of his first introduction, advanced with 
confidence, and hoped he did not intrude upon the 
ladies. Colonel Mannering, in a very upright and 
stately manner, observed, that he did not know to 
what he was to impute the honour of a visit from 
Mr Glossin. 

“Hem! hem !—I took the liberty to wait upon 
Miss Bertram, Colonel Mannering, on account of 
i matter of business.” 

“ If it can be communicated to Mr Mac-Morlan, 
her agent, sir, I believe it will be more agreeable 
to Miss Bertram.” 

“IT beg pardon, Colonel Mannering,” said Glos- 
kin, making a wretched attempt at an casy demea- 


nour; “you are aman of the world—there are — you. 


some cases in which it is most prudent for all par- 
ties to treat with principals.” 
“Then,” replied Mannering, with a repulsive 


air, “if Mr Glossin will take the trouble to state | 


lis object in a letter, I will answer that Miss Ber- 
t:am pays proper attention to it.” 

“ Certainly,” stammered Glossin;— “ but there 
ure cases in which a viva voce conference — Hem! 
1 perceive—I know—that Colonel Mannering has 
ndopted some prejudices which may make my visit 
nppear intrusive ; but I submit to his good sense, 
whether he ought to exclude me from a hearing 
without knowing the purpose of my visit, or of how 
much consequence it may be to the young lady 
whom he honours with his protection.” 

“ Certainly, sir, I have not the least intention to 
do so,” replied the Colonel. “I will learn Miss 
Bertram’s pleasure on the subject, and acquaint 
Mr Glossin, if he can spare time to wait for her 
answer.” So saying, he left the room. 

Glossin had still remained standing in the midst 
of the apartment. Colonel Mannering had made 
not the slightest motion to invite hin to sit, and 
indeed had remained standing himself during their 
short interview. When he left the room, however, 
Glossin seized upon a chair, and threw himself 
into it with an air between embarrassment and ef- 
frontery. He felt the silence of his companions 
disconcerting and oppressive, and resolved to in- 
terrupt it. 

“ A fine day, Mr Sampson.” 

The Dominie answered with something between 
an acquiescent grunt and an indignant groan. 

“You never come down to see your old ac- 
quaintance on the Ellangowan property, Mr Samp- 
son— You would find most of the old stagers still 
stationary there. I have too much respeet for the 
late family to disturb old residenters, even under 

of improvement. Besides, it’s not my way 
—I don’t like it—I believe, Mr Sampson, Serip- 
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ture particularly condemns those who oppross the 
poor, and remove landmarks.” 

*¢ Or who devour the substance of orphans,” sub 
joined the Dominie. “ Anathema! Maranatha!” 
So saying, he rose, shouldered the folio which he 
had been perusing, faced to the right about, and 
marched out of the room with the strides of a gre- 
nadier. 

Mr Glossin, no way disconcerted, or at least 
feeling it neccessary not to appear so, turned to 
young Hazlewood, who was apparently busy with 
the newspaper. “ Any news, sir?” Hazlewood 
raised his eyes, looked at him, and puslied the 
paper towards him, as if to a stranger in a coffee- 
house, then rose, and was about to leave the room. 
“I beg pardon, Mr Hazlewood — but I can’t help 
wishing you joy of getting so easily over that in- 
fernal accident.” This was answered by a sort of 
inclination of the head, as slight and stiff as could 
well be imagined. Yet it encouraged our man of 
law to proceed. I can promise you, Mr Hazle- 
wood, few people have taken the interest in that 
matter which I have done, both for the sake of the 
country, and on account of my particular respect 
for your family, which has so high a stake in it ; 
indeed, so very high a stake, that, as Mr Feather- 
head is turning old now, and as there’s a talk, since 
his last stroke, of his taking the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds, # might be worth your while to look about 
I speak as a friend, Mr Hazlewood, and as 
one who understands the rojl; and if in going over 





“J beg pardon, sir, but I have no views in which 
your assistance could be useful.” 

“© very well—perhaps you are right — it’s 
quite time enough, and I love to see a young gen- 
tleman cautious. But I was talking of your wound 
—1 think I have got a clew to that business — ] 
think I have —and if I don’t bring the fellow to 
condign punishment!” 

“] beg your pardon, sir, once more; but your 
zeal outruns my wishes. I have every reason te 
think the wound was accidental — certainly it was 
not premeditated. Against ingratitude and pre- 
meditated treachery, should you find any one guilty 
of them, my resentment will be as warm as yeur 
own.” This was Hazlewood’s answer. 

“ Another rebuff,” thought Glossin; “ I must try 
him upon the other tack. Right sir; very nobly 
said! I would have no more mercy on an ungrate- 
ful man than | would on a woodcock — And now 
we talk of sport,” (this was a sort of diverting of 
the conversation which Glossin had learned from 
his former patron), “I see you often carry a gun, 
and I hope you will be soon able to take the field 
again. I] observe you confine yourself always to 
your own side of the Hazleshaws-burn. I hope, 
my dear sir, you will make no scruple of following 
your game to the Ellangowan bank: I believe it 1s 
rather the best exposure of the two for woodcocks, 
although both are capital.” ; 

As this offer only excited a cold and constrained 
bow, Glossin was obliged to remain silent, and was 
presently afterwards somewhat relieved by the en- 
trance of Colonel Mannering. 

“1 have detained you some time, I fear, sir,” 
said he, addressing Glossin: “1 wished to prevail 
upon Miss Bertram to see you, as, in my opinion, 
her objections ought to give way to the necessity 
of hearing in her own person what is stated to be 
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of imporlauce that sne shoud know. But I find 
that circumstances of recent occurrence, and not 
easily to be forgotten, have rendered her so utterly 
repugnant to a personal interview with Mr Glos- 
sin, that it would be cruelty to insist upon it: and 
she has deputed me to receive his commands, or 
proposal—or, in short, whatever he mufty wish to 


, Sir—I am very sorry, 

Colonel Mannering, that Miss Bertram should sup- 
pose-—that any prejudice, in short—or idea that 
anything on my part” 

“ Sir,” said the inflexible Colonel, “ where no 
accusation is made, excuses or explanations are 
unnecessary. Have you any objection to communi- 
cate to me,as Miss Bertram’s temporary gua‘dian, 
= circumstances which you conceive to interest 

er?” 

“ None, Colonel Manncring; she could not chioose 
® more respectable friend, or one with whom J, in 
particular, would more anxiously wish to commu- 
nicate frankly.” 

“ Have the goodness to speak to the point, sir, 
if you please.” 

“Why, sir, it is not so easy all at once —but Mr 
Hazlewood need not Ieave the room,—I mean se 
well to Miss Bertram, that I could wish the whole 
world to hear my part of the conference.” 

“ My friend Mr Charles Hazlewood will not pro- 
bably be anxious, Mr Glossin, to listen to what 
cannot concern him—and now, when he has left 
us alone, let me pray you to be short and explicit 
in what you have to say. I ama soldier, sir, some- 
what impatient of forms and introductions.” So 
saying, he drew himself up in his chair, and waited 
for Mr Glossin’s communication. 

“ Be pleased to look at that letter,” said Glossin, 
putting Protocol’s epistle into Mannering’s hand, 
as the shortest way of stating his business. 

The Colonel read it, and returned it, after pen- 
cilling the name of the writer in his memorandum- 
book. “ This, six, does not seem to require much 
discussion —I will see that Miss Bertram’s interest 
is attended to.” 

* But, sir, — but, Colonel Mannering,” added Gles- 
sin, “ there is another matter which no one can 
explain but myself. This lady —this Mrs Margaret 
Bertram, to my certain knowledge, made a general 
settlement of her affairs in Miss Lucy Bertram’s 
favour while she lived with my old friend, Mr Ber- 
tram, at Ellangowan. The Dominie—that was the 
name by which my deceased friend always culled 
that very respectable man Mr Sampson—he and 
I witnessed the deed. And she had full power at 
that time to make such a settlement, for she was in 
fee of the estate of Singleside even then, although 
it was liferented by an clder sister. It was a whim- 
sical settlement of old Singleside’s, sir; he pitted 
the two cats his daughters against each other, —ha! 
ha! ha!” 

“ Well, sir,” said Mannoring, without the slight- 
est smile of sympathy—“ but to the purpose. You 
say that this lady had power to settle her estate on 

iss Bertram, and that she did so?” 

* Even so, Colonel,” replied Glossin. “ I think 
I should understand the law—1I have followed it 
for many years, and though I have given it up to 
retire upon a handsome competence, I did not throw 
away that knowledge which is pronounced butter 
than house and land, and which I take to be the 
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knowledge of the law, since, as our common rhyme 
has it, 

*Tis most excellent, 

To win the land that’s gone and spent. 


; No, no,—I love the smack of the whip—I have a 
little, a very little law yet, at the service of my 
friends.” 

Glossin ran on in this manner, thinking he had 
made a favourable impression on Mannering. The 
Colonel indeed reflected that this might be a most 
important crisis for Miss Bertram’s interest, and 
resolved that his strong inclination to throw Glos- 
sin out at window, or at door, should not interfere 
with it. Le put a strong curb on his temper, and 
resolved to listen with patience at least, if without 
complacency. He therefore let Mr Glossin get to 
the end of his self-congratulations, and then asked 
him if he knew where the deed was? 

“ T know—that is, I think —I believe I can re- 
cover it. In such cases custodiers have sometimes 
made a charge.” . 

“ We won’t differ as to that, sir,’”’ said the Colo- 
nel, tahing out his pocket-book. 

“ But, my dear sir, you take me so very short — 
I said some persons might make such a claim—1 
mean for payment of the expenses of the deed, 
trouble in the affair, &c. But I, for my own part, 

| only wish Miss Bertram and her friends to be sa- 

| tisfied that I am acting towards her with honour. 

| There’s the paper, sir! It would have been a satis- 
faction to me to have delivered it into Miss Ber- 
tram’s own hands, and to have wished her joy of 
the prospects which it opens. But since her preju- 
dices on the subject are invincible, it only remains 
for me to transnut her my best wishes through you, 
Colonel Mannering, and to express that I shall will- 
ingly give my testimony in support of that deed 
when I shall be called upon. I have the honour to 
wish you a good morning, sir.” 

This parting speech was so well got up, and had 
so much the tone of conscious integrity unjustly 
suspected, that even Colonel Mannering was stag- 
gered in his bad opinion. Ie followed him two or 
three steps, and took leave of him with more polite- 
ness (though still cold and formal) than he had paid 
during his visit. Glossin left the house, half pleased 
with the impression he had made, half mortified by 
tle stern caution and proud reluctance with which 
he had been received. “ Colonel Mannering might 
have had more politeness,” he said to himself-—“ it 
is not every man that can bring a good chance of 
£400 a-year to a penniless girl. Singleside must 
be up to £400 a-year now—there’s Reilageganbeg, 
Gillifidget, Loverless, Liealone, and the Spinster’s 
Knowe—good £400 a-year. Some people might 
have made their own of it in my place—and yet, 
to own the truth, after much consideration, I don’t 
see how that is possible.” 

Glossin was no sooner mounted and gone, than 
the Colonel dispatched a groom for Mr Mac-Mor- 
lan, and putting the deed into his hand, requested 
to know if it was likely to be available to his friend 
Lucy Bertram, Mr Mac-Morlan perused it with 
eyes that sparkled with delight, snapped his fingers 
repeatedly, and at length exclaimed, “ Available ! 
— it’s as tight as a glove—naebody could make 
better wark than Glossin, when he didna let down 
a steek on purpose. But” (his countenance falling) 
“ the auld b———, that I should say so, might alter 
at pleasure !” 
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* Ah! And how shall we know whether she has 
done so?” 

“ Somebody must attend on Miss Bertram’s part, 
when the repositories of the deceased are opened.” 

“ Can you go!” said the Colonel. 

“ T fear I cannot,” replied Mac-Morlan; “ I must 
attend a jury trial before our court.” 

“ Then I will go myself,” said the Colonel; “ I'll 
set out to-morrow. Sampson shall go with me— 
he is witness to this settlement. But I shall want 
a legal adviser ?” 

“ The gentleman that was lately sheriff of this 
county is high in reputation as a barrister; I will 

ive you a card of introduction to him.” 

“ What I like about you, Mr Mac-Morlan,” said 
the Colonel, “ is, that you always come straight to 
the point ;—-let me have it instantly. Shall we tell 
Miss Lucy her chance of becoming an heiress?” 

“ Surely, because you must have some powers 
from her, which I will instantly draw out. Besides, 
I will be caution for her prudence, and that she 
will consider it only in the light of a chance.” 

Mr Mac-Morlan judged well. It could not be 
discerned from Miss Bertram’s manner, that she 
founded exulting hopes upon the prospect thus 
unexpectedly opening before her. She did indeed, 
in the course of the evening, ask Mr Mac-Morlan, 
as if by accident, what might be the annual income 
of the Hazlewood property; but shall we therefore 
aver for certain that she was considering whether 
an heiress of four hundred a-year might be a suit- 
able match for the young Laird? 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
of sack, to meke mine eyes look red— for 
in passion, and I will do it in King Cum- 

Henvy IV. Part I. 

MANNERING, with Sampson for his companion, 
lost no time in his journey to Edinburgh. They 
travelled in the Colonel’s post-chariot, who, know- 
ing his companion’s habits of abstraction, did not 
choose to lose him out of his own sight, far less to 
trust him on horseback, where, in all probability, 
a knavish stable-boy might with little address have 
contrived to mount him with his face to the tail. 
Accordingly, with the aid of his valet, who attended 
on horseback, he contrived to bring Mr Sampson 
safe to an inn in Edinburgh,—for hotels in those 
days there were none,—without any other accident 
than arose from his straying twice upon the road. 
On one occasion he was recovered by Barnes, who 
understood his humour, when, after engaging in 
close colloquy with the schoolmaster of Moffat, re- 
specting a disputed quantity in Horace’s 7th Ode, 
Book II., the dispute led on to another contro- 
versy, concerning the exact meaning of the word 
Malobathro, in that lyric effusion. His second esca- 
pade was made for the purpose of visiting the field 
of Rullion-green, which was dear to his Presbyte- 
rian predilections. Having got out of the carriage 
for an instant, he saw the sepulchral monument of 
the slain at the distance of about a mile, and was 
arrested by Barnes in his progress up the Pentland- 
hills, having on both occasions forgot his friend, 
tron, and fellow-traveller, as completely as if he 
ad been in the East Indies. On being reminded 
that Colonel Masmering was waiting tor him, he 
uttered his usual ejaculation of “ Prodigious!—I 


Give me a Eup 
I must spea 
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was oblivious,” and then strode back to his post. 
Barnes was surprised at his master’s patience on 
both occasions, knowing by experience how little 
he brooked neglect or delay; but the Dominie was 
in every respect a privileged person. His patron 
and he were never for a moment in each other’s 
way, and it seemed obvious that they were formed 
to be companions through life. If Mannering want- 
ed a particular book, the Dominie could bring it; if 
he wished to have accounts summed up or checked, 
his assistance was equally ready; if he desired to 
recall a particular passage in the classics, he could 
have recourse to the Dominie as to a dictionary; 
and all the while, this walking statue was neither 
presuming when noticed, nor sulky when left to 
himself. To aproud, shy, reserved man, and such 
in many respects was Mannering, this sort of living 
catalogue, and animated automaton, had all the 
advantages of a literary dumb-waiter. 

As soon as they arrived in Edinburgh, and were 
established at the George Inn, near Bristo-port, then 
kept by old Cockburn (I love to be particular), the 
Colonel desired the waiter to procure him a guide 
to Mr Pleydell’s, the advocate, for whom he had a 
letter of introduction from Mr Mac-Morlan. He 
then commanded Barnes to have an eye to the Do- 
minie, and walked forth with a chairman, who was 
to usher him to the man of law. 

The period was near the end of the American 
war. The desire of room, of air, and of decent ac- 
commodation, had not as yet made very much pro- 
gress in the capital of Scotland. Some efforts had 
been made on the south side of the town towards 
building houses within themselres, as they are em- 
phatically termed; and the New Town on the north, 
since so much extended, was then just commenced. 
But the great bulk of the better classes, and par- 
ticularly those connected with the law, still lived in 
flats or dungeons of the Old Town. The manners 
also of some of the veterans of the law had not 
atimitted innovation. One or two eminent lawyers 
still saw thcir clients in taverns, as was the gene- 
| ral custom fifty years before; and although their 

habits were already considered as old-fashioned by 
the younger barristers, yet the custom of mixing 
wine and revelry with serious business was still 
maintained by those senior counsellors, who loved 
the old road, either because it was such, or because 
they had got too well used to it to travel any other. 
Among those praisers of the past time, who with 
ostentatious obstinacy affected the manners of a 
former generation, was this same Paulus Pleydell, 
Esq., otherwise a good scholar, an excellent lawyer, 
| 
| 
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and a worthy man. 

Under the guidance of his trusty attendant, Co- 
lonel Mannering, after threading a dark lane or 
two, reached the High-street, then clanging with 
the voices of oyster-women and the bells of pye- 
men; for it had, as his guide assured him, Just 
“ chappit eight upon the Tron.” It was long since 
Mannering had been in the street of a crowded 
metropolis, which, with its noise and clamour, its 
sounds of trade, of revelry and of licence, its va- 

| riety of lights, and the eternally changing bustle of 
its hundred groups, offers, by night especially, a 
spectacle which, though composed of the most vul- 
gar materials when they are separately considered, 
has, when they are combined, a striking and power- 
ful effect on the imagination. The extraordinary 
| height of the houses was marked bv lights, which, 
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glimmering irregularly along their front, ascended | naething,” said the farmer in his honest pride, and 
so high among the attics, that they seemed at length | strutted away down stairs, followed by Mannering 
to twinkle in the middle sky. This coup d’wil, | and the cadie. Mannering could not help admiring 


which still subsists in a certain degree, was then 
more imposing, owing to the unin ted range 

~ buildings on each side, which, broken only at 
the space where the North Bridge joins the main 
street, formed a superb and uniform Place, extend- 
ing from the front of the Luckenbooths to the head 
of the Canongate, and corresponding in breadth and 
length to the uncommon height of the buildings on 
either side. 

Mannering had not much time to look and to 
admire. His conductor hurried him across this 


striking scene, and suddenly dived with him into a | 


very steep paved lane. Turning to the right, they 
entered a scale-staircase, as it is called, the state 
of which, so far as it could be judged of by one of 
his senses, annoyed Mannering’s delicacy not a 
little. When they had ascended cautiously to a 
eonsiderable height, they heard a heavy rap ata 
door, still two stories above them. The door opened, 
and immediately ensued the sharp and worrying 
bark of a dog, the squalling of a woman, the screams 
of an assaulted cat, and the hoarse voice of a man, 
who cried in a most imperative tone, “ Will ye, 
Mustard? will ye?—down, sir ! down!” 

“ Lord preserve us!” said the female voice, “an 
he had worried our cat, Mr Plevdell would ne’er 
hae forgi’en me!” 

“ Aweel, my doo, the cat’s no a prin the weur— 
So he’s no in, ye say?” 

“ Na, Mr Pleydell’s ne’er in the house on Satur- 
day at e’en,” answered the female voice. 

* And the morn’s Sabbath too,” said the querist; 
“ J dinna ken what will Le done ” 

By this time Mannering appeared, and found a 
tall strong countryman, clad in a coat of pepper- 
and-salt-coloured mixture, with huge metal but- 
tons, a glazed hat and boots, and a large horse- 
whip beneath his arm, in colloquy with a slip-shéd 
damsel, who had in one hand the lock of the door, 
and in the other a pail of whiting, or camstane, 
as it is called, mixed with water —a circumstance 
which indicates Saturday night in Edinburgh. 

“ So Mr Pleydell is not at home, my good girl?” 
said Mannering. 

“ Ay, sir, he’s at hame, but he’s no in the house: 
he’s aye out on Saturday at e’en.” 


“ But, my good girl, I am a stranger, and my © 


business express —-Will you tell me where | can 
find him?” 

“ His honour,” said the chairman, “ will be at 
Clerihugh’s about this time — Hersell could hae 
tell’d ye that, but she thought ye wanted to see his 
house.” 

“ Well, then, show me to this tavern—I suppose 
he will see me, as I come om business of some ccn- 
sequence?” 

“ I dinna ken, sir,” said the girl; “ he disna like 
to be disturbed on Saturdays wi’ business — but he’s 
aye civil to strangers.” 

“ T'll gang to the tavern too,” said our friend 
~Dinmont, “ for I am a stranger also, and on busi- 
iu.'88‘e’en sic like.” 

“ Na,” said the handmaiden, “an he see the gen- 
Seman, he'll see the simple body too— but, Lord’s 

4a, dinna say it was me sent ye there!” 

“ Atweel, ] am a simple body, that’s true, hinny, 
bus I am no cume to steal ony o’ his skeel for 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the determined stride with which the stranger who 


| preceded them divided the press, shouldering from 


him, by the mere weight and impetus of his motion, 
both drunk and sober passengers. “ He’ll be a 
Teviotdale tup tat ane,” said the chairman, “ tat’s 
for keeping ta crown o’ ta causeway tat gate ; he’ll 


no gang far or he’ll get somebody to bell ta cat wi’ 


him.” 

His shrewd augury, however, was not fulfilled. 
Those who recoiled from the colossal weight of Din- 
mont, on looking up at his size and strength, ap- 
parently judged him too heavy metal to be rashly 
encountered, and suffered him to pursue his course 
unchallenged. Following in the wake of this first- 
rate, Mannering proceeded till the farmer made a 
pause, and, looking back to the chairman, said, 


“ I’m thinking this will be the close, friend?” 


“ Ay, ay,” replied Donald, “ tat’s ta close.” 
Dinmont descended confidently, then turned into 


e dark alley— then up a dark stair—and then into 
an open door. 


While he was whistling shrilly for 
the waiter, as if he had been one of his collie dogs, 
Mannering looked round him, and could hardly 
conceive how a gentleman of a liberal profession, 
and good society, should choose such a scene for 
social indulgence. Besides the miserable entrance, 
the house itself seemed paltry and half ruinous. 
The passage in which they stood had a window to 
the close, which admitted a little light during the 
day-time, and a villanous compound of smells at all 
times, but more especially towards evening. Cor- 
responding to this window was a borrowed light 
on the other side of the passage, loohing into the 
kitchen, which had no direct communication with 
the free nir, but received in the day-time, at second 
hand, such straggling and obscure light as found its 
way from the lane through the window opposite. 
At present, the interior of the kitchen was visible 


' by its own huge fires—a sort of Pandemonium, 


where men aud women, half undressed, were busied 
in baking, broiling, roasting oysters, and preparing 
devils on the gridiron; the mistress of the place, 
with her shoes slip-shod, and her hair straggling 
like that of Megeera from under a round-eared cap, 
tuiling, scolding, receiving orders, giving them, and 
obeying them all at once, seemed the presiding en- 
chantress of that gloomy and fiery region. 

Loud and repeated burst of laughter, from differ- 
ent quarters of the house, proved that her labours 
were acceptable, and not unrewarded by a generous | 
public. With some difficulty a waiter was prevailed | 
upon to show Colonel Mannering and Dinmont the 
room where their friend, learned in the law, held | 
his hebdomadal carousals. The scene which it ex- , 
hibited, and particularly the attitude of the coun- | 
sellor himself, the principal figure therein, struck . 
his two clients with amazement. | 

Mr Pleydell was a lively, sharp-looking gentle- | 
man, with a professional shrewdness in his eye, and, 
generally speaking, a professional formality in his 
manners. But this, like his three-tailed wig and 
black coat, he could slip off on a Saturday evening, 
when surrounded by a party of jolly companions, 
and disposed for what he called his altitudes. Un | 
the present occasion, the revel had lasted since | 
four o’clock, and at length, unf@fr the direction of | 
a venerable compotator, who had shared the sports | 
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and festivity of three generations, the frolicsome 
coiupany had begun to practise the ancient and now 
forgotten pastime of High Jinks. This game was 
played in several different ways. Most frequently, 
the dice were thrown by the company, and those 
upon whom the lot fell were obliged to assume and 
maintain, for a time, « certain fictitious character, 
or to repeat a certain number of fescennine verses 
in a particular order. If they departed from the 
characters assigned, or if their memory proved trea- 
cherous in the repetition, they incurred forfcits, 
which were cither compounded for by swallowing 
an additional bumper, or by paying a small sum 
towards the reckoning. At this sport the jovial 
company were closely engaged, when Mannering 
entered the room. 

Mr Counsellor Pleydell, such as we have de- 
scribed him, was enthroned, as a monarch, in an 
elbow-chair, placed on the dining-table, his scratch 
wig on one side, his head crowned with a bottle- 
slider, his eye leering with an expression betwixt 
fun and the effects of wine, while his court around 
him resounded with such crambo scraps of verse as 
these : 

Where is Gerunto now? and what’s become of him ? 

Gerunto’s drowned because he could not swim, &c. &c. 

Such, O Themis, were anciently the sports of thy 
Scottish children! Dinmont was first in the room. 
Ile stood aghast a moment,-— and then exclaimed, 
“It’s him, sure enough — Deil o” the like o’ that 
ever I saw!” 

At the sound of “ Mr Dinmont and Colonel Man- 
nering wanting to speak to you, sir,” Pleydell 
turned his head, and biushed a little when he saw 
the very genteel figure of the English stranger. H+ 
was, however, of the opinion of Falstaff, “ Out, ye 
villains, play out the play!” wisely judging it the 
Letter way to appear totally unconcerned. “© Where 
be our guards?” exclaimed this second Justinian ; 
“sce ye not a stranger knight from foreign parts 
arrived at this our court of Holyrood, — with our 
bold yeoman Andrew Dinmont, who has succeeded 
to the keeping of our royal flocks within the forest 
of Jedwood, where, thanks to our royal care in the 
wdministration of justice, they feed as safe as if 


they were within the bounds of Fife? Where be , 


our heralds, our pursuivants, our Lyon, our Marchi- 
mount, our Carrick, and our Snowdown? Let the 
strangers be placed at our board, and regaled as 
beseemeth their quality, and this our high holiday 
— to-morrow we will hear their tidings.” 

** So please you, my licye, to-morrow’s Sunday,” 
said one of the company. 

’ Sunday, is it? then we will give no offence to 
the assembly of the kirk—on Monday shall be their 
audience.” 

Mannering, who had stood at first uncertain whe- 
the: to advance or retreat, now resolved to enter 
for the moment into the whim of the scene, though 
internally fretting at Mac-Morlan, for sending him 
to consult with a crack-brained humourist. He 
therefore advanced with three profound congees, 
and craved permission to lay his credentials at the 
feet of the Scottish monarch, in order to be perused 
at his best leisure. The gravity with which he ac- 
«‘ommodated himself to the humour of the moment, 
and the deep and humble inclination with which 
he at first declined, and thén accepted, a seat pre- 
sented by the master of the ceremonies, procured 
him three roun@of applause. 
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“ Deil hae me, if they arena a’ mad thegither !” 
said Dinmont, occupying with less ceremony a seat 
at the bottom of the table, “ or else they hae taer: 
Yule before it comes, and are gaun a-guisarding.” 

A large glass of claret was offered to Mannering, 
who drank it to the health of the reigning prince. 
“ You are, I presume to guess,” said the monarch, 
“ that celebrated Sir Miles Mannering, so renowned 
in the French wars, and may well pronounce to us 
if the wines of Gascony lose their flavour in ou 
more northern realm.” 

Mannering, agreeably flattered by this allusion 
to the fame of his celebrated ancestor, replied, by 
professing himself only a distant relation of the 
preux chevalier, and added, “ that in his opinion 
the wine was superlatively good.” 

“ It’s ower cauld for my stamach,” said Dinmont,. 
setting down the glass (empty, however.) 

“ We will correct that quality,” answered King 
Paulus, the first of the name; “ we have not for- 
gotten that the moist and humid air of our valley of 
Liddel inclines to stronger potations.— Seneschal, 
let our faithful yeoman have a cup of brandy; it 
will be more germain to the matter.” 

“ And now,” said Mannering, “ since we have 
unwarily intruded upon your majesty at a moment 
of inirthful retirement, be pleased to say when you 
will indulge a stranger with an audience on those 
affairs of weight which have brought him to your 
northern capital.” 

The monarch opened Mac-Morlan’s letter, and, 
running it hastily over, exclaimed, with his natural 
voice and manner, “ Lucy Bertram of Ellangowan, 
poor dear lassie!” 

“ A forfeit! a forfeit!”? exclaimed a dozen voices; 
“ his majesty has forgot his kingly character.” 

“ Not a whit! not a whit!” replied the king ;—- 
“ ll be judged by this courteous knight. Muay not 
a monarch love a maid of low degree! Is not King 
Cophetua and the Beggar-maid an adjudged case 
in point?” 

“ Professional ! professional !—another forfeit !” 
exclaimed the tumultuary nobility. 

“Had not our reyal predecessors,” continued 
the monarch, exalting his sovereign voice to drown 
these disaffected clamours,—“ had they not their 
Jean Logies, their Bessie Carmichaels, their Oli- 


| phants, their Sandilands, and their Weirs, and shall 


it be denied to us even to name a maiden whom we 
delight to honour? Nay, then, sink state, and pe- 
rish soverciguty! for, like a second Charles V., we 
will abdicate, and seek in the private shades of life 
those pleasures which are denied to a throne.” 

So saying, he flung away his crown, and sprung 
from his exalted station with more agility than could 
have been expected from his age, ordered lights and 
a wash-hand basin and towel, with a cup of green 
tea, into another room, and made a sign to Manner- 
ing to accompany him. In less than two minutes 
he washed his face and hands, settled his wig in the 
glass, and, to Mannering’s great surprise, looked 
quite a different man from the childish Bacchaual 
he had seen a moment before. 

“There are folks,” he said, “ Mr Mannering, 
before whom one should take care how they play 
the fool—because they have either too much ma- 
lice, or too little wit, as the poet says. The best 
compliment I can pay Colonel Mannering, is to show 
I am not ashamed to expose myself before him-— 
and truly I think it is a compliment I have nog 


(OS 


; 


sperod to-night on your gocd-nature.— But what’s | to be bragged wi’ him j—he threeps he'll bring a 
that great strong fellow wanting ?” score o witnesses and mair—and I’m sure there’s 
Dinmont, who had pushed after Mannering into | 83 mony will swear for me as for him, folk that 
the room, began with a scrape with his foot and aq | lived a’ their days upon the Charlies-hope, and 
scratch of his head in unison. “I am Dandie Din | wadna like to see the land lose its right.” 
mont, sir, of the Charlies-hope—the Liddesdale ** Zounds, man, if it be a point of honour,’ said 
lad—ye’ll mind me? It was for me you won yon | the lawyer, ‘‘ why don’t your landlords take it up? 
grand plea.” “T dinna ken, sir,” (scratching his head again ;) 
“ What plea, you loggerhead?” said the lawyer; | “‘ there’s been nae election-dusts lately, and the 
& d’ye think I can remember al] the fools that come | lairds are unco neighbourly, and Jock and me can- 
to plague me?” na get them to yoke thegither about it u’ that we 
“Lord, sir, it was the grand plea about the | can say ; but if ye thought we might keep up the 
grazing 0’ the Langtae-head,” said the farmer. rent” 
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“ Well, curse thee, never mind ;—give me the **No! no! that will never do,” said Pleydell ;— 
memorial,’ and come to me on Monday at ten,” | “confound you, why don’t you take good cudgels 
replied the learned counsel. and settle it ?” 


* But, sir, I haena got ony distinct memorial.” ‘Od, sir,” answered the farmer, ‘* we tried that 

“ No memorial, man?” said Pleydell. three times already—that’s twice on the land and 

“ Na, sir, nae memorial,” answered Dandic; | ance at Lockerby fair. But I dinna ken—we're 
“for your honour said before, Mr Pleydell, ye'll | baith gey good at single-stick, and it couldna weel 
mind, that ye liked best to hear us hill-folk tell our | be judged.” 


ain tale by word o’ mouth.” “Then take broadswords, and be d—d to you, 
“ Beshrew my tongue that said so!” answered | as your fathers did before you,” said the counsel 
the counsellor; “ it will cost my ears a dinning.— | learned in the law. 
Well, say in two words what you’ve got to say — “‘Awecl, sir, if ye think it wadna be again the 
you see the gentleman waits.” law, it’s a une to Dandie.” 
“ Ou, sir, if the gentleman likes he may play his **Hold! hold!” exclaimed Pleydell, “we shall 
ain spring first; it’s a’ ane to Dandie.” have another Lord Soulis’ mistake—Pr’ythee, man, 


“‘ Now, you looby,” said the lawyer, “ cannot | comprehend me; I wish you to consider how very 
you conceive that your business can be nothing to | trifling and foolish a lawsuit you wish to engage 
Colonel Mannering, but that he may not choose | jn,” 
to have these great ears of thine regaled with his ‘Ay, sir?” said Dandie, in a disappointed tone. 
matters?” ‘*So ye winna take on wi’ me, I’m doubting ¢” 

“ Aweel, sir, just as you and he like, so ye see ““Me! Not 1—Go home, go home, take a pint 
to my business,” said Dandie, not a whit discon-| and agrec.”” Dandie looked but half contented, 
certed by the roughness of this reception. “ We're | and still remained stationary. ‘Anything more, 
at the auld wark o’ the marches again, Jock o’ my friend ?” 

Dawston Cleugh and me. Ye see we march on “Only, sir, about the succession of this leddy 
the tap o’ Touthop-rigg after we pass the Pomora- | +1,,4’s dead,—auld Miss Margaret, Bertram o’ Sin- 
grains; for the Pomoragrains, and Slackenspoul, vleside.” 

and Bloodylaws, they come in there, and they be-| ~ «* ay what about her?” said the counsellor, 12: 
lang to the Peel; but after ye pass Pomoragrains | t}oy surprised. 

at a muckle great saucer-headed cutlugged stane,| «Qu, we have nae connexion at a’ wi’ the Ber- 
that they ca’ Charlies Chuckie, there Dawston | trams,” said Dandie—‘‘they were grand folk by 
Wleugh and Charlies-hope they march. Now, 1/ the like o’ us—But Jean Liltup, that was auld 
say, the march rins on the tap o’ the hill where Singleside’s housekeeper, and the mother of these 
the wind and water shears; but Jock o’ Dawston | jwa young ladies that are gane—the last o’ them’ 

Cleugh again, he contravenes that, and says that| dead at a ripe age, I trow—Jean Liltup came out 
it hauds down by the auld drove-road that gaes | «’ Liddle water, and she was as near our connexion 
awa by the Knot o’ the Gate ower to Keeldar-ward | .., second cousin to my mother’s half-sister—She 


—and that makes on unco difference.” draw wo “il Si . 
: : . , p wi Singleside, nae doubt, when she was 
“ And what difference does it make, friend ? "| his housekeeper, and it was a sair vex and grief to 
said Pleydell. How many sheep will it feed} . | @ her hith and kin. But he acknowledged a mar- 
Ou, no mony,” said Dandie, scratching his riage, and satisfied the kirk—and now I wad ken 
head; “ it’s lying high and exposed—it may feed | frae you if we hae not some claim by law?” 
a hog, or aiblins twa in a good year.” ‘¢ Not the shadow of a claim.” 
“ And for this grazing, which may be worth about “ Aweel, we're nae puirer,” said Dandie,—‘* but 


five shillings a-year, you are willing to throw away | .i9 mae hae thought on us if she was minded to 


. hundred pound or pias » | make a testament.—Weel, sir, I’ve said my say— 
Na, sir, it’s no for the value of the grass, I’se e’en wish you good-night, and” putting 
replied Dinmont, «ite for justice.” é his hand in his pocket. ° 
“ My good friend,” said Pleydell, “ Justice, like | “No, no, my friend; I never take fees on Satur- 
sen Mars ae ; n at at Do you eae day night, or without a memorial—away with you, 
ies ee es NS. WUE No More BOUL MNS Tyindie’” And Dandie made. his reverence, and 
hie re Bie ; » 1. | departed accordingly. 
Dinmont still lingered, twisting his hat in his 
hand—“ It’s no for that, sir, —but I would like ill 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
But this poor farce has neither truth, nor art, 
To please the fancy or to touch the heart. 
Dark but not awful, dismal but yet mean, 
With anxious bustle moves the cumbrous scene; 
Presents no objects tender or profound, 
But spreads its cold unmeaning gloom around. 
Parish Register, 

“ Your majesty,” said Mannering, laughing, 
“has solemnized your abdication by an act of 
mercy and charity — That fellow will scarce think 
vf going to law.” 

“ O, you are quite wrong,” said the experienced 
lawyer. “ The only difference is, I have lost my 
client and my fee. He’ll never rest till he finds 
somebody to encourage him to commit the folly he 
has predetermined—No! no! I have only shown 
you another weakness of my character — 1 always 
speak truth of a Saturday night.” 

“ And sometimes through the week, I should 
think,” said Mannering, continuing the same tone. 

“ Why, yes; as far as my vocation will permit. 
Tam, as Hamlet says, indifferent honest, when my 
elients and their solicitors do not make me the 
nedium of conveying their double-distilled lics to 
the bench. But oportet vivere/ it is asad thing.— 
And now to our business. I am glad my old friend 
Mac-Morlan has sent you to me; he is an active, 
honest, and intelligent man, long sheriff-substitute 
of the county of under me, and still holds the 
office. He knows I have a regard for that unfor- 
tunate family of Ellangowan, and for poor Lucy. 
U have not seen her since she was twelve years old, 
nud she was then a sweet pretty girl under the ma- 
nagement of a very silly father. But my interest 
in her is of an early date. I was called upon, Mr 
Mannering, being then sheriff of that county, to 
investigate the particulars of a murder which had 
been ccmmitted near Ellangowan the day on which 
this poor child was born; and which, by a strange 
combination that I was unhappily not able to trace, 
involved the death or abstraction of her only bro- 
ther, a boy of about five years old. No, Colonel, I 
shall never forget the misery of the house of Ellan- 
gowan that morning!—the father half-distracted— 
the mother dead in premature travail—the helpless 
infant, with scarce any one to attend it, coming 
wawling and crying into this miserable world at 
such a moment of unutterable misery. We lawyers 
are not of iron, sir, or of brass, any more than you 
soldiers are of steel. We are conversant with the 
crimes and distresses of civil society, as you are 
with those that occur in a state of war—and to do 
our duty in either case, a little apathy is perhaps 
necessary—But the devil take a soldier whose heart 
can be as hard as his sword, and his dam catch the 
lawyer who bronzes his bosom instead of his fore- 
head!—But come, I am losing my Saturday at e’en 
—will you have the kindness to trust me with these 
papers which relate to Miss Bertram’s business ?— 
And stay — to-morrow you'll take a bachelor’s din- 
ner with an old lawyer, —I insist upon it, at three 
precisely—and come an hour sooner.—The old 
lady is to be buried on Monday; it is the orphan’s 
Cause, and we'll borrow an hour from the Sunday 
to talk over this business—although I fear nothing 
can be done if she has altered her settlement — 
unless perhaps it uccurs within the sixty days, and 
then if Miss Be can show that she possesses 
the character of heir-at-law, why —— 
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—_— Ar Cee emeens rereaty 


* But, hark! my lieges are impatient of theiz 
interregnum — I do not invite you to rejoin us, Co: 
lonel; it would be a trespass on your complaisance, 
unless you had begun the day with us and gra- 
dually glided on from wisdom to mirth, and from 
mirth Oe ee — 
Harry, go home with Mr Mannering to his lodg- 
ing. —- Colonel, 1 expect you at a little past two 
to-morrow.” 

The Colonel returned to his inn, equally sur- 
prised at the childish frolics in which he had found 
his learned counsellor engaged, at the candour and 
sound sense which he had in a moment summoned 
up to meet the exigencies of his profession, and 
at the tone of feeling which he displayed when he 
»poke of the friendless orphan. 

In the morning, while the Colonel and his most 
quiet and silent of all retainers, Dominie Samp- 
son, were finishing the breakfast which Barnes had 
made and poured out, after the Dominic had scalid- 
ed himself in the attempts Mr Pleydell was sud- 
denly ushered in. A nicely-dressed bob-wig, upon 
every hair of which a zealous and careful barber 
had bestowed its proper allowance of powder ; a 
well-brushed black suit, with very clean shoes and 
gold buckles and stock-buchle; a manner rather 
reserved and formal than intrusive, but, withal, 
showing only the formality of manner, by no means 
that of awkwardness; a countenance, the expres- 
sive and somewhat comic features of which were 
in complete repose,— all showed a being perfectly 
different from the choice spirit of the evening be- 
fore. A glance of shrewd and piercirg fire in his 
eye was the only marked expression which recalled 
the man of “ Saturday at e’cn.” 

‘“‘ 1 am come,” said he, with a very polite address, 
“ to use ray regal authority in your behalf in spi- 
ritualy as well as temporals—can I accompany you 
to the Presbyterian hirk, or Episcopal meeting- 
house? Z'ros 7'yriusre—a lawyer, you know, is of 
both religions, or rather I should say of both forms 
—or can J assist in passing the forenoon otherwise! 
You'll excuse my old-fashioned importunity — I 
was born in a time when a Scotchman was thought 
inhospitable if he left a guest alone a moment, ex- 
cept when he slept — but I trust, you will tell me 
at once if I intrude.” 

“ Not at all, my dear sir,” answered Coloncl 
Mannering — “ I am delighted to put myself under 
your pilotage. I should wish much to hear some 
of your Scottish preachers whose talents have done 
such honour to your country — your Blair, your 
Robertson, or your Henry; and I embrace your 
kind offer with all my heart — Only,” drawing tht 
lawyer a little aside, and turning bis eye towards 
Sampson, “ my worthy friend there in the reverie 
is a little helpless and abstracted, and my servant, 
Barnes, who is his pilot in ordinary, cannot well 
assist him here, especially as he has expressed hia 
determination of going to some of your darker and 
more remote places of worship.” 

The lawyer’s eye glanced at Dominie Sampson. 
“ A curiosity worth preserving—and I'll find you 
a fit custodier.— Here you, sir,” (to the waiter), 
“ go to Luckie Finlayson’s in the Cowgate for Miles 
Macfin the cadie—he’ll be there about this time, 
—and tell him I wish to speak to him.” 

The person wanted soon arrived. “ I will cam- 
mit your friend to this man’s charge,” said I’ley- 
dell; * he’ll attend him, or conduct him, where 
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ever lic chooses to go, with a happy indifference as 
to kirk or market, meeting or court of justice, or— 
any other place whatever, and bring him safe home 
at whatever hour you appoint; so that Mr Barnes 
there may be left to the freedom of his own will.” 

This was easily arranged, and the Coluuel com- 
mitted the Dominie to the vharge of this man while 
they should remain in Edinburgh. 

“ And now, sir, if you please, we shall go to the 
Greyfriars church, to hear our historian of Scot- 
land, of the Continent, and of America.” 

They wtre disappointed—he did not preach 
that morning~—“ Never mind,” said the counsel- 
lor, “have a moment’s patience, and we shall do 
very well.” 

The colleague of Dr Robertson ascended the 
pulpit.4 His external appearance was not prepos- 
sessing. A remarkably tair complexion, strangely 
contrasted with a black wig without a grain of 
powder ; a narrow chest and a stooping posture ; 
hands which, placed, iske props on either side of 
the pulpit, seemed necessary rather to support the 


person than to assist the gesticulation of the preach . 


er,— no gown, not even that of Geneva, a tumbled 
band, and a yesture which seemed scarce volun- 


| 
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lignity to interfere in an opposition, steady, con- 
stant, and apparently conscientious on both sides.’ 

“And you, Mr Pleydell, what do you think oi 
their points of difference ?” 

“ Why, I hope, Colonel, a plain man may go to 
heaven without thinking about them at all;— be- 
sides, inter nos, 1 am a member of the suffering and 
Episcopal Church of Scotland—-the shadow of a 
shade now, and fortunately so;-— but 1 love to pray 
where my fathers prayed before me, without think- 
ing worse of the Presbyterian forms because they 
do not affect me with the same associations.” And 
With this remark they parted until dinner-time. 

From the awkward access to the lawyer’s man 
sion, Mannering was induced to form very wmode- 
rate expectations of the entertainment which he 
was to receive. The approach looked even more 
dismal by day-light than on the preceding evening. 
The houses on each side of the lane were so close, 
that the neighbours might have shaken hands with 
each other from the different sides, and occasion- 
ally the space between was traversed by wooden 
_ vies, and thus entirely closed up. The stair, 
the scale-stair, was not well cleaned; and on enter- 
ing the house, Mannering was struck with the nar. 


tary, were the first circumstances which struck a | rowness and meanness of the wainscotted passage 


stranger. “ The preacher seems a very ungainly 
person,’ whispered Mannering to his new friend. 


But the library, into which he was shown by an 
elderly respectable-loohing man-servant, was a com: 


“ Never fear; he’s the son of an excellent Scot- | plete contrast to these unpromising appearances, 


tish lawyer 2—he’ll show blood, Vl] warrant him.” 


[t was a well-proportioned room, hung with a por- 


The learned counsellor predicted truly. A lec- , trait or two of Scottish characters of eminence, by 
ture was delivered, fraught with new, striking, and | Jamieson, the Caledonian Vandyke, and surround- 


entertaining views of Scripture history —a sermon, 


ed with books, the best editions of the best authors, 


in which the Cal\inism of the Kurk of Scotland was and in particular, an admirable collection of clas- 


ably supported, yet made the basis of a sound sys- 
tem of practical morals, which should neither shel- 
ter the sinner under the cloak of speculative faith 
or of peculiarity of opinion, nor leave him loose to 


sics. 
‘“ These,” said Pleydell, “are my tools of trade. 
A lawyer without history or literature is a mecha- 
nie, a mere working mason; if he pussesses some 


the waves of unbelief and schism. Something there | knowledge of these, he may venture to call himself 
was of an antiquated turn of argument and meta- | an architect.” 


phor, but it only served to give zest and pecuhanty 
to the style of elocution. 


But Mannering was chiefly delighted with the 


The sermon was notread | View from the windows, which commanded that in- 


—a scrap of paper containing the heads of the comparable prospect of the ground between Edin- 
discourse was occasionally referred to, and the , burgh and the sea; the Frith of Forth, with its 
enunciation, which at first seemed imperfect and islands; the embayment which is terminated by 


embarrassed, became, as the preacher warmed in 


the Law of North Berwick ; and the varied shores 


his progress, animated and distinct; and although | of Vife to the northward, indenting with a hilly 
the discourse could not be quoted as a correct outline the clear blue horizon. 


specimen of pulpit eloquence, yet Mannering had 
seldom heard so much learning, metaphysical acute- 
nessa, and energy of argument, brought into the 
service of Christianity. 

“ Such,” he said, going out of the church, “ must 
‘have been the preachers to whose unfearing minds, 
and acute, though sometimes rudely exercised ta- 
lents, we owe the Reformation.” 

“ And yet that reverend gentleman,” said Pley- 
dell, “whom I love for his father's sake and his 
own, has nothing of the sour or pharisaical pride 
which has been imputed to some of the early fa- 
thers of the Calvinistic Kirk of Scotland. His col- 
league and he differ, and head different parties in 
the kirk, about particular pointe of church disci- 
pline, but without for a moment losing personal 
regard or respect for each other, or suffering ma- 


1 This was the celebrated Dr Erskine, a distinguished 
cl man, and a most excellent man. 

§ The father of Dr Erskine was an eminent lawyer, and 
his Institutes of the Law of scotland are to this day the 
text-book of students of that science. ” 


| 
| 
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When Mr Pleydell had sufficiently enjoyed the 
surprise of his guest, he called his attention to 
Miss Bertram’s’ affairs. “ I was in hopes,” he said, 
“though but taint, to have discovered some means 
of ascertaining her indefeasible right to this pro- 
perty of Singleside; but my researches have been 
in vain. ‘The old lady was certainiy absolute fiar, 
and might dispose of it in full right of property. 
All that we have to hope is, that the devil may not 
have tempted her to alter this very proper settle- 
ment. You must attend the old girl’s funeral to- 
morrow, to which you will receive an invitation, 
for I have acquainted her agent with your being 
here on Miss Kertram’s part; and I will meet you 
afterwards at the house she inhabited, and be pre- 
sent to see fair play at the opening of the settle- 
ment. The old cat had a little girl, the orphan of 
some relation, who lived with her as a kind of sla- 
vish companion. I hope she has had the conscience 
to make her independent, in consideration of the 
peine forte et dure to which she subjected ber du- 
ring her life-time.” 
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Three gentlemen now appeared, and were intro- 
duced to the stranger. ey were men of good 
sense, gaiety, and general information, so that the 
day passed very pleasantly over; and Colonel Man- 
nering assisted, about eight o’clock at night, in dis- 
cussing the landlord’s bottle, whick was, of course, 
a magnum. Upon his return to the inn, he found 
a card inviting him to the funeral of Miss Mar- 
geret Bertram, late of Singleside, which was to 
proceed from her own house to the place of inter- 
ment in the Greyfriars churchyard, at one o’clock 
afternoon. 

At the appointed hour, Mannering went to a 
small house in the suburbs to the southward of the 
city, where he found the place of mourning, indi- 
cated, as usual in Scotland, by two rueful figures 
with long black cloaks, white crapes and hat-bands, 
holding in their hands poles, adorned with melan- 
choly streamers of the same description. By two 
other mutes, who, from their visages, seemed suf- 
fering under the pressure of some strange calamity, 
he was ushered into the dining-parlour of the de- 
tunct, where the company were assembled for the 
funeral. 

In Scotland, the custom, now disused in Eng- 
land, of inviting the relations of the deceased to 
the interment, is universally retained. On many 
vecasions this has a singular and striking eflect, 
but it degenerates into mere empty form and gri- 
mace, in cases where the defunct has had the mis- 
fortune to live unbeloved and die unlamented.— 
The English service for the dead, one of the most 
beautiful and impressive parts of the ritual of the 
church, would have, in such cases, the effect of 
fixing the attention, and uniting the thoughts and 
feelings of the audience present, in an exereise of 
devution so peculiarly adapted to such an occasion. 
But, according to the Scottish custom, if there be 
not real feeling among the assistants, there is no- 
thing to supply the deticiency, and exalt or rouse 
the attention ; so that a sense of tedious form, and 
almost hypocritical restraint, is too apt to pervade 
the company asseinLled for the mournful solem- 
nity. Mrs Margaret Bertram was unluchily one of 
those whose good qualities had attached no general 
friendship. She had no near relations who might 
have mourned from natural aftection, and therefore 
her funeral exhibited merely the exterior trappings 
of sorrow. 

Mannering, therefore, stood ainong this lugu- 
brious company of cousins in the third, fourth, | 
fifth, and sixth degree, composing his countenance , 
to the decent solemnity of all who were around him, | 
and looking as much concerned on Mrs Margarct 


Bertram’s account, as if the deceased lady of Sun- | 
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day before, but in a tone which might, for its im- 
epee he gravity, have communicated the death of 
is whole generation. 

“ Nothing particular, I believe sir,” said Man- 
nering, in the cadence which was, he observed, 
appropriated to the house of mourning. 

“T understand,” continued the first speaker, 
emphatically, and with the air of one who is well 
informed—*“ I understand there is a settlement.’ 

“ And what does little Jenny Gibson get?” 

“ A hundred, and the auld repeater.” 

“That’s but sma’ gear, puir thing; she had a 
sair time o’t with the auld leddy. But it’s ill wait- 
ing for dead folk’s shoon.” 

“T am afraid,” said the politician, who was close 
by Mannering, “we have not done with your old 
friend Tippoo Saib yet—I doubt he'll give the 
Company more plague; and Iam told—but you'll 
know for certain,—that East India Stock is not 
rising.” 

“1 trust it will, six, soon.” 

“Mrs Margaret,” said another person, mingling 
in the conversation, “lad some India bonds. I 
know that, for I drew the interest for her—it 
would be desirable now for the trustees and lega- 
tees to have the Colonel’s advice about the time 
and mode of converting them into money. For my 
part I think— But there’s Mr Mortcloke to tell us 
they are gaun to lift.” 

Mr Mortcloke the undertaker did accordingly, 
with a visage of professional length and most grie- 
vous solemnity, distribute among the pall-bearers 
little cards, assigning their respective situations in 
attendance upon the coffin. As this precedence is 
supposed to be regulated by propinquity to the de- 
funct, the undertaker, however skilful a master of 
these lugubrious ceremonies, did not escape giving 
some offence. Tv be related to Mrs Bertram was 
to be of kin to the lands of Singleside, and was a 
propinquity of which each relative present at that 
moment was particularly jealous. Some murmurs 
there were on the occasion, and our friend Din- 
mont gave more open offence, being unable either 
tou repress his discontent, or to utter it in the key 
properly modulated to the solemnity. “I think ye 
uught hae at least gi’en me a leg o’ her to carry,” 
he exclaimed, in a voice considerably louder than 
propriety admitted. “ God! an it hadna been for 
the rigs o’ land, 1 would hae gotten her a’ to carry 
mysell, for as mony gentles as are here.” 

A score of frowning and reproving brows were 
bent upon the unappalled yeoman, who, having 
given vent to his displeasure, stalked sturdily down 
stairs with the rest of the company, totally disre- 
garding the censures of those whom his remarks 


gleside had been his own sister or mother. After a | had scandalized. 


deep and awful pause, the company began to talk 
aside—- under their breaths, however, and as if in 
the chamber of a dying person. 

“Our poor friend,” said one grave gentleman, 
Bcarcely opening his mouth, for ae of deranging 
the necessary solemnity of his features, and sliding 
his whisper from between his lips, which were as 
little unclosed as possible—* our poor friend has 
died well to pass in the world.” 

“Nae doubt,” answered the person addressed, 
with half-closed eyes; “poor Mrs Margaret was 
aye careful of the gear.” 

“ Any news to-day, Colonel Mannering?” said 
ane of the gentlemen whom he had dined with the 


And then the funeral pomp set forth; saulies with 
their batons, and gumphions of tarnished white 
crape, in honour of the well-preserved maiden farne 
of Mrs Margaret Bertram. Six starved horses, 
themselves the very emblems of mortality, well 
cloaked and plumed, lugging along the hearse with 
its dismal emblazonry, crept in slow state towards 
the place of interment, preceded by Jamie Duff, an 
idiot, who with weepers and cravat made of white 
paper, attended on every funeral, and followed by 
six mourning coaches, filled with the company. — 
Many of these now gave more free loose to their 
tongues, and discussed with unrestrained earnest- 
neas the amount of the suecession, and the proba- 
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bility of its destination. The principal expectants, 
however, kept a prudent silence, indeed ashamed 
to express hopes which might prove fallacious; and 
the agent, or man of business, who alone knew ex- 
actly how matters stood, maintained a countenance 
of mysterious importance, as if determined to pre- 
serve the full interest of anxiety and suspense. 

At length they arrived at the churchyard gates, 
and from thence, amid the gaping of two or three 
dozen of idle women with infants in their arms, 
and accompanied by some twenty children, who ran 
gamboling and screaming alongside of the sable 
procession, they finally arrived at the burial-place 
of the Singleside family. This was a square en- 
closure in the Greyfriars churchyard, guarded on 
one side by a veteran angel, without a nose, and 
having only one wing, who had the merit of having 
maintained his post for a century, while his com- 
rade cherub, who had stood sentinel on the corre- 
sponding pedestal, lay a broken trunk among the 
hemlock, burdock, and nettles, which grew in gi- 
gantic luxuriance around the walls of thc mauso- 
leum. <A moss-grown and broken inscription in- 
formed the reader, that in the year 1650 Captain 
Andrew Bertram, first of Singleside, descended of 
the very ancient and honourable house of Ellan- 
gowan, had caused this monument to be erccted for 
himself and his descendants. A reasonable num- 
ber of scythes and hour-glasses, and deathi’s heads, 
and cross bones, garnished the following sprig of 
sepulchral poetry, to the memory of the founder of 
the mausoleum : 

Nathaniel's heart, Bezaleel’s hand, 
If ever any had, 

These boldly do I say had he, 
Who lieth in this bed. 

Here then, amid the deep black fat loam into 
which her ancestors were now resolved, they de- 
posited the body of Mrs Margaret Bertram ; and, 
like soldiers returning from a military funeral, the 
nearest relations who might be interested in the 
settlements of the lady, urged the dog-cattle of the 
hackney coaches to all the speed of which they were 
capable, in order to put an end to farther suspense 
on that interesting topic. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Die and endow a college or a cat. 
POPE. 


THERE is a fable told by Lucian, that while a 
troop of monkeys, well drilled by an intelligent 
manager, were performing a tragedy with great ap- 
plause, the decorum of the whole scene was at once 
destroyed, and the natural passions of the actors 
called forth into very indecent and active emula- 
tion, by a wag who threw a handful of nuts upon 
the stage. In like manner, the approaching crisis 
stirred up among the expectants feelings of a na- 
ture very different from those of which, under the 
superintendence of Mr Mortcloke, they had but 
now been endeavouring to imitate the expression. 
Those eyes which were lately devoutly cast up to 
heaven, or with greater humility bent solemnly 
upon earth, were now sharply and alertly darting 
their glances through shuttles, and trunks, and 
drawers, and cabinets, and all the odd corners of 
an old maiden lady’s repositories. Nor was their 
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search without interest, though they did not find 
the will of which they were in quest. 

Here was a promissory-note for £20 by the mi- 
nister of the nonjuring chapel, interest marked as 
paid to Martinmas last, carefully folded up in a 
new set of words to the old tune of “ Over the 
Water to Charlie ;’”? — there, was a curious love 
correspondence between the deceased and a cer- 
tain Lieutenant O’Kean of a marching regiment of 
foot; and tied up with the lettera was a document, 
which at once explained to the relatives why a con- 
nexion that boded them little good had been sud- 
denly broken off, being the Lieutenant’s bond for 
two hundred pounds, upon which zo interest what- 
ever appeared to have been paid. Other bills and 
bonds to a larger amount, and signed by better 
names (I mcan commercially) than those of the 
worthy divine and gallant soldier, also occurred in 
the course of their researches, besides a hoard of 
coins of every size and denomination, and scraps 
of broken gold and silver, old ear-rings, hinges of 
cracked snuff-boxes, mountings of spectacles, &c. 
&c. &ec. Still no will made its appearance, and 
Colonel Manncring began full well to hope that the 
settlement which he had obtained from Glossin con- 
tained the ultimate arrangement of the old lady’s 
affairs, Lut his friend Pleydell, who now came 
into the room, cautioned him against entertaining 
this belief. 

“ T am well acquainted with the gentleman,” he 
said, “ who is conducting the search, and I guess 
from his manner that he knows something more of 
the matter than any of us.” Meantime, while the 
search procceds, let us take a brief glance at one or 
two of the company, who seem most interested. 

Of Dinmont, who, with his large hunting-whip 
under his arm, stood pohing his great round face 
over the shoulder of the homme d’affaires, it is un- 
necessary tosay anything. That thin-looking oldish 
person, in a most correct and gentleman-like suit of 
mourning, is Mac-Casquil, formerly of nae 
who was ruined by having a legacy bequeathed to 
him of two shares in the Ayr bank. Eis hopes on 
the present occasion are founded on a very distant 
relationship, upon his sitting in the same pew with 
the deceased every Sunday, and upon his playing 
at cribbage with her regularly on the Saturday 
evenings—tak'¢ grent care never to come off a 
winner. That other coarse-looking man, wearing 
his own greasy hair tied in a Ieathern cue more 
greasy still, is a tobacconist, a relation of Mrs Ber- 
tram’s mother, who, having a good stock in trade 
when the colonial war broke out, trebled the price 
of his commodity to all the world, Mrs Bertram 
alone excepted, whose tortoise-shell snuff-box was 
weekly filled with the best rappee at the old prices, 
because the maid brought it to the shop with Mrs 
Bertram’s respects to her cousin Mr Quid. That 
young fellow, who has not had the decency to put 
off his boots and buckskins, might have stood as 
forward as most of them in the graces of the old 
lady, who loved to look upon a comely young man; 
but it is thought he has forfeited the moment of 
fortune, by sometimes neglecting her tea-table when 
solemnly invited; sometimes appearing there, when 
he had been dining with blither con\pany ; twice 
treading upon her cat’s tail, and once affronting 
her parrot. 

To Mannering, the most interesting of the group 
was the poor girl, who had been a sort of humble 
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companion of the deceased, as a subject upon whoin 
she could at all times expectorate her bad humour. 
She was for forin’s sake dragged into the room by 
the deceased’s favourite fomiale attendant, where, 
shrinking into a corner as soon as possible, she saw 
with wonder and affright the intrusive researchies 
of the strangers amongst those recesses to which 
from childhood she had looked with awful vencra- 
tion. This girl was regarded with an unfavourable 
eye by all the competitors, honest Dinmont only 
excepted; the rest conceived they should find in 
her a formidable competitor, whose claims might 
at least encumber and diminish their chance of suc- 
cession. Yet she was the only person present who 
seemed really to fecl sorrow for the deceased. Mrs 
Bertram had been her protectress, although from 
selfish motives,—and her capricious tyranny was 
forgotten at the moment while the tears followed 
each other fast down the cheeks of her frightened 
and friendless dependent.  There’s ower muckle 
saut water there, Drumquag,” said the tobacconist 
to the ex-proprictor, “ to bode ither folk muckle 
gude. Folk scldom grect that gate but they } 1 
what it’s for.” Mr Mac-Casquil only replied w. ‘1 
a nod, feeling the propriety of asserting his supe 

rior gentry in presence of Mr Pleydell and Colonel 
Mannering. 

“ Very queer if there suld be nae will after a’, 
friend,” said Dinmont, who began to grow impa- 
tient, to the man of business. 

“ A moment’s paticnce, if you please —she was a 
good and prudent woman, Mrs Margaret Bertram 
—a good and prudent and well-judging woman, 
and knew how to choose friends and depositories ; 
she may have put her last will and testament, or 
rather her mortis causa settlement, as it relates to 
heritage, into the hands of some safe friend.” 

“ 1’ll bet a rump and dozen,” said Pleydell whis- 
pering to tlie Colonel, “ he has got it in his own 
pocket ;”— then addressing tlie man of law, “Come, 
sir, we'll cut this short if you please—here is a 
‘ettlement of the estate of Singleside, executed se- 
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17—,; but this” — breaking the seats and unfolding 
the document slowly —“ is dated the 20th—no, I 
see it is the 21st, of April of this present year, be- 
ing ten years posterior.” 

“ Marry, hang her, brock '” said the counsellor, 
borrowing an exclamation from Sir Toby Belch— 
“ just the month in which Ellangowan’s distresses 
became generally public. But let us hear what she 
has done.” 

Mr Protocol accordingly, having required silence, 
began to read the settlement aloud in a slow, steady, 
business-like tone. The group around, in whose eyes 
hope alternately awakened and faded, and who were 
straining their apprehensions to get at the drift of 
the testator’s meaning through the mist of technical 
language in which the conveyance had involved it, 
might have made a study for Hogarth. 

The deed was of an unexpected nature. It set 
forth with conveying and disponing all and whole 
the estate and lands of Singleside and others, with 
the lands of Loverless, Liealone, Spinster’s Knowe, 
and heaven knows what beside, “ to and in favours 
of” (here the reader softened his voice to a gentle 
and modest piano) “ Peter Protocol, clerk to the 
signet, having the fullest confidence in his capacity 
und integrity,—(these are the very words which 
my worthy deceased fricnd insisted upon my in- 
serting),— But in trust always,” (here the reader 
recovered his voice and style, and the visages of 
several of the hearers, which had attained a longi- 
tude that Mr Mortcloke might have envied, were 
perceptibly shortened), “ in trust always, and for 
the uses, ends, and purposes herein-after men- 
tioned.” 

Tn these “ uses, ends, and purposes,” lay the cream 
of the affair. ‘The first was introduced by a pre- 
amble setting forth, that the testatrix was lineally 
descended from the ancient house of Ellangowan, 
her respected great-grandfather, Andrew Bertram, 
first of Singleside, of happy memory, having been 
second son to Allan Bertram, fifteenth Baron of 
Ellangowan. It proceeded to state, that Henry 


veral years ago, in favour of Miss Lucy Bertram of | Bertram, son and heir of Godfrey Bertram, now of 


Hilangowan ” The company stared fearfully 
wild. You, I presume, Mr Protocol, can inform 
us if there is a later deed?” 

* Please to favour me, Mr Pleydell ;”—and so 
caying, he took tle deed out of the learned counsel's 
hand, and glanced his eye over the contents. 

“Too cool,” said Pleydell, “ too cool by half — 
lie has another deed in his pockct still.” 

“ Why does he not show it then, and be d—d to 
him!” said the military gentleman. whose patience 
began to wax threadbare. 

“ Why, how should I know?” answered the bar- 
rister—‘ why does a cat not kill a mouse when 
she takes him?—the consciousness of power and 
the love of teasing, I suppose. — Well, Mr Protocol, 
what say you to that deed?” 

“ Why, Mr Pleydell, the deed is a well-drawn 
deed, properly authenticated and tested in forms of 
the statute.” 

“ But recalled or superseded by another of pos- 
tcrior date in your possession, eh!” said the coun- 
sellor, 

“ Something of the sort, I confess, Mr Pleydell,”’ 
rejoined the man of business, producing a bundle 
tied with tape, and sealed at each fold and ligation 
with black wax, “ That deed, Mr Pleydell, which 
sou produce and found upon, is dated Ist June 
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Ellangowan, had been stolen from his parents in 
infancy, but that she, the testatrix, was well assured 
that he was yet alive in foreign parts, and by the pro- 
vidence of heaven would be restored to the possessions 
of his ancestors—in which case the said Peter Pro- 
tocol was bound and obliged, likeas he bound and 
obliged himself, by acceptance of these presents, to 
denude himself of the said lands of Singleside and 
others, and of all the other effects thereby conveyed 
(excepting always a proper gratification for his own 
trouble) to and in favour of the said Henry Ber- 
tram upon his return to his natiye country. And 
during the time of his residing in foreign parts, or 
in case of his never again returning to Scotland, 
Mr Peter Protocol, the trustee, was directed to dis- 
tribute the rents of the land, and interest of the 
other funds (deducting always a proper gratifica- 
tion for his trouble in the premises), in equal por- 
tions, among four charitable establishments pointed 
out in the will. The power of management, of let- 
ting leases, of raising and lending out money, in 
short, the full authority of a proprietor, was vested 
in this confidential trustee, and, in the event of his 
death, went to certain official persons named in the 
deed. There were only two legacies, — one of a hun- 
dred pounds to a favourite waiting-maid, another 
of the like sum to Janet Gibson (whom the deed 
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stated to have been supported by the charity of the 
testatrix) for the purpose of binding her an appren- 
tice to some honest trade. 

A settlement in mortmain is in Scotland termed 
a mortification, and in one great borough (Abcr- 
deen, if I remember rightly) there is a municipal 
officer who takes care of these public endowments, 
and is thence called the Master of Mortifications. 
One Would almost presume that the term had its 
origin in the effect which such settlements usually 
produce upon the kinsmen of those by whom they 
are executed. Heavy at least was the mortification 
which befell the audience, who, in the late Mrs 
Margaret Bertram’s parlour, had listened to this 
unexpected destination of the lands of Singleside. 
There was a profound silence after the deed had 
been read over. 

Mr Pleydell was the first to speak. He begged 
to look at the deed, and having satisfied himself that 
it was correctly drawn and cxecuted, he returned 
it without any observation, only saying aside to 
Mannering, “ Protocol is not worse than other peo- 
ple, I believe; but this old lady has determined, 
that if he do not turn rogue, it shall not be for 
want of temptation.” 

“T really think,” said Mr Mac-Casquil of Drum- 
quag, who, having gulped down one half of his vex- 
ation, determined to give vent to the rest-—“ I really 
think this is an extraordinary case! I should like 
now to know from Mr Protocol, who, being sole 
and unlimited trustee, must have been consulted 
upon this occasion—I should like, I say, to know, 
how Mrs Bertram could possibly believe in the ex- 
istence of a boy, that a’ the world kens was mur- 
dered many a year since?” 

“ Really, sir,” said Mr Protocol, “ I do not con- 
ceive it is possible for me to explain her motives 
more than she has done hersclf. Our oxcellent 
deceased friend was a good woman, sir—a pious 
woman — and might have grounds for confidence in 
the boy’s safety which are not accessible to us, sir.” 

“ Hout,” said the tobacconist, “ ] ken very weel 
what were her grounds for confidence. There’s 
Mrs Rebecca (the maid) sitting there, has tell’d me 
a hundred times in my ain shop, there was nae 
kenning how her leddy wad settle her affairs, for 
an auld gipsy witch wife at Gilsland had possessed 
her with a notion, that the callant—Harry Ber- 
tram ca’s she him !— would come alive again some 
day after a’—-ye’ll no deny that, Mrs Rebecca 1— 
though I dare to say ye forgot to put your mistress 
in mind of what ye promised to say when I gied ye 
mony a half-crown— But ye'll no deny what 1 am 
saying now, lass?” 

“JY ken naething at a’ about it,” answered Re- 
becea, doggedly, and looking straight forward with 
the firm countenance of one not disposed to be 
compelled to remember more than was agreeable 
to her. 

“ Weel said, Rebecca ! ye’re satisfied wi’ your ain 
share, ony way,” rejoined the tobacconist. 

The buck of the second-head, for a buck of the 
first-head he was not, had hitherto been slapping 
his boots with his switch-whip, and looking like a 
spoiled child that has lost its supper. His murmurs, 
however, were all vented inwardly, or at most in a 
soliloquy such as this— I am sorry, by G—d, I 
ever plagued myself about her—I came here, by 
G—d, one night to drink tea, and I left King, and 
the Duke’s rider, Will Hack. They were toasting 
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a round of running horses ; by G—d, I might have 
got leave to wear the jacket as well as other folk, 
if I had carried it on with them—and she has not 
so much as left me that hundred !” 

“ We'll make the payment of the note quite 
agreeable,” said Mr Protocol, who had no wish to 
increase at that moment the odium attached to his 
office“ And now, gentlemen, I fancy we have no 
more to wait for here, and—1 shall put the settle- 
ment of my excellent and worthy friend on record 
to-morrow, that every gentleman may examine the 
contents, and have free access to take an extract: 
and” —he proceeded to lock up the repositories of 
the deceased with more speed than he had opened 
them — “ Mrs Rebecca, ye’ll be so kind as to keep 
all right here until we can let the house —J had 
an offer from a tenant this morning, if such a thing 
should be, and if I was to have any management.” 

Our friend Dinmont, having had his hopes as well 
as another, had hitherto sate sulky enough in the 
arm-chair formerly appropriated to the deceased, 
and in which she would have been not a little scan- 
dalized to have seen this colossal specimen of the 
masculine gender lolling at length. His employ- 
ment had been rolling up, into the form of a coiled 
snake, the long lash of his horse-whip, and then by 
a jerk causing it to unroll itself into the middle 
of the floor. The first words he said when he had 
digested the shock, contained a magnanimous de- 
claration, which he probably was not conscious of 
having uttered aloud — * Weel — blude’s thicker 
than water — she’s welcome to the cheeses and the 
hams just the same.” But when the trustee had 
made the above-mentioned motion for the mourners 
to depart, and talked of the house being immediately 
let, honest Dinmont got upon his feet, and stunned 
the company with this blunt question, “ And what’s 
to come o’ this poor lassie then, Jenny Gibson ? 
Sae mony o’ us as thought oursells sib to the family 
when the gear was parting, we may do something 
for her amang us surely.” 

This proposal scemed to dispose most of the as- 
sembly instantly to evacuate the premises, although 
upon Mr Protocol’s motion they had lingered as 
if around the grave of their disappointed hopes. 
Drumquag said, or rather muttered, something of 
having a family of his own, and took precedence, 
in virtue of his gentle blood, to depart as fast as 
possible. The tobacconist sturdily stood forward, 
and scouted the motion——“ A little huzzie like that 
was wec] encugh provided for already; and Mr Pro- 
tocol, at ony rate, was the proper person to take 
direction of her, as he had charge of her legacy ;” 
and after uttering such his opinion in a steady and 
decisive tone of voice, he also left the place. The 
buck made a stupid and brutal attempt at a jest 
upon Mrs Bertram’s recommendation that the poor 
girl should be taught some honest trade; but en- 
countered a scowl from Colonel Mannering’s dark- 
ening eye (to whom, in his ignorance of the tone of 
good society, he had looked for applause) that made 
him ache to the very back-bone. He shuffled down 
stairs, therefore, as fast as possible. 

Protocol, who was really a good sort of man, 
next expressed his intention to take a temporary 
charge of the young lady, under protest always, 
that his so doing should be considered as merely 
eleemosynary; when Dinmont at length got up, and, 
having shaken his huge dreadnought great-coat, as 
a Newfoundland dog does his shaggy hide when he 
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me then, if ye hae ony fash wi’ her, Mr Protocol — 
if she likes to gang hame wi’ me, that is. Ye sce, 
Ailie and me we’re wee] to pass, and we would like 
the lassies to hae a wee bit mair lair than oursells, 
and to be neigbbour-like—that wad we.— And ye 
see Jenny canni) miss hut to ken manners, and the 
like o’ reading books, and sewing seams — having 
lived sae lang wi’ a grand lady like Lady Single- 
side; or if she disna ken onything about it, I’m 
jealous that our bairns will like her a’ the better. 
And I’l take care o’ the bits o’ claes, and what 
spending siller she maun hae; so the hundred pound 
may rin on in your hands, Mr Protocol, and I’ll be 
adding something till’t, till she’ll maybe get a Lid- 
desdale joe that wants something to help to buy the 
hirsel..— What d’ye say to that, hinny? I’ll take 
out a ticket for ye in the fly to Jethart—Od, but 
ye maun take a powny after that o’er the Lime- 
stane-rig—deil a wheeled carriage ever gaed into 
Liddesdale :?—- And I’ll be very glad if Mrs Re- 
becca comes wi’ you, hinny, and stays a month or 
twa while ye’re stranger like.” 

While Mrs Rebecca was curtsying, and endea- 
vouring to make the poor orphan girl curtsy instead 
of crying, and while Dandie, in his rough way, was 
encouraging them both, old Pleydell had recourse 
to his snuff-box. “ It’s meat and drink to me, now, 
Colonel,” he said, as he recovered himself, “ to see 
a clown like this———I must gratify him in his own 
way — must assist him to ruin himself ;— there’s 
no help for it. Here, you Liddesdale — Dandie — 
Charlies-hope—what do they call you?” 

The farmer turned, infinitely gratified even by 
this sort of notice ; for in his heart, next to his own 
landlord, he honoured a lawyer in high practice. 

“ So you will not be advised against trying that 
question about your marches?” 

“ No—no, sir—naebody likes to lose their right, 
and to be laughed at down the haill water. Bui 
since your honour’s no agreeable, and is may be 
a friend to the other side like, we maun try some 
other advocate.” 

“ There —I told you so, Colonel Mannering !— 
Well, sir, if you must needs be a fool, the business 
is to give you the luxury of a lawsuit at the least 
possible expense, and to bring you off conqueror if 
possible. Let Mr Prototol send me your papers, 
and I will advise him how to conduct your cause. 
I don’t see, after all, why you should not have 
your lawsuits too, and your feuds in the Court of 
Session, as well as your forefathers had their man- 
slaughters and fire-raisings.” 

Nas cate ery natural, to be sure, sir. We wad just take 
the auld gate as readily, if it werena for the law. 
And as the law binds us, the Jaw should loose us. 
| Besides, a man’s aye the better thought o’ in our 
country for having been afore the Feifteen.” 

“ Excellently argued, my friend! Away with you, 
and send your papers to me.— Come, Colonel, we 
have no more to do here.” 

“ God, we'll ding Jock o’ Dawston Cleugh now, 
after a’ !” said Dinmont, slapping his thigh in great 
exultation 


\ 
comes out of the water, ejaculated, “ Weel, deil hae 


















1 The stook of sheep. 
2 See Note G, — Lidderdale. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Iam going to the parliament; 
You understand this bag: If you have any business 
Depending there, be short, and let me hear it, 
And pay jour foes. Littie French Lawyer, 

*¢ SHALL you be able to carry this honest fellow’s 
cause for him?” said Mannering. 

“ Why, I don’t know; the battle is not to the 
strong, but he shall come off triumphant over Jock 
of Dawston if we can make it out. I owe him 
something. It is the pest of our profession, that we 
seldom see the best side of human nature. People 
come to us with every selfish feeling newly pointed 
and grinded; they turn down the very caulkers of 
their animosities and prejudices, as smiths do with 
horses’ shoes in a white frost. Many a man has come 
to my garret yonder, that I have at first longed to 
pitch out at the window, and yet, at length, have 
discovered that he was only doing as I might have 
done in his case, being very angry, and, of course, 
very unreasonable. I have now satisficd myself, 
that if our profession sees more of human folly and 
human roguery than others, it is because we wit- 
ness them acting in that channel in which they can 
most freely vent themselves. In civilized society, 
law is the chimney through which all that smoke 
discharges itself that used to circulate through the 
whole house, and put every one’s eyes out— no 
wonder, therefore, that the vent itself should some- 
times get a little sooty. But we will take care our 
Liddesdale man’s cause is well conducted and well 
argued, so all unnecessary expense will be saved — 
he shall have his pine-apple at wholesale price.” 

“ Will you do me the pleasure,” said Manncring, 
as they parted, “to dine with me at my lodgings? 
my landlord says he has a bit of red-deer venison, 
and some excellent wine.” 

“ Venison—eh?” answered the counsellor alert- 
ly, but presently added —“ But no! it’s impossible 
—and I can’t ask you home neither. Monday’s a 
sacred day—so’s Tuesday—and Wednesday, we 
are to be heard in the great teind case in presence 
— But stay —it’s frosty weather, and if you don’t 
leave town, and that venison would keep till Thurs- 
da > er 

ue You will dine with me that day?” 

“ Under certification.” 

“ Well, then, I will indulge a thought I had of 
spending a week here; and if the venison will not 
keep, why we will see what else our landlord can 
do for us.” 

“ Q, the venison will keep,” said Pleydell. “ And 
now good-by ;—look at these two or three notes, 
and deliver them if you like the addresses ; I wrote 
them for you this morning. Farewell; my clerk has 
been waiting this hour to begin a d—d informa- 
tion.”—-And away walked Mr Pleydell with great 
activity, diving through closes and ascending co- 
vered stairs, in order to attain the High Street by 
an access, which, compared to the common route, 
was what the Straits of Magellan are to the more 
open but circuitous round Cape Horn. — 

On looking at the notes of introduction which 
Pleydell had thrust into his hand, Mannering was 
gratified with seeing that they were addressed to 
some of the first literary characters of Scotland — 
“ To David Hume, Esq.” “To John Home, Esq. 
“ To Dr Ferguson.” To Dr Black.” “ To Lord 
Kaimes.” “To Mr Hutton.” To John Clerk. 
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Keq. ot Kidin.” To Adam Smith, Esq.” “ To 
Dr Robertson.” 

“ Upon my word, my legal friend has a good se- 
lection of acquaintances—these are names pretty 
widely blown indced. An East-Indian must rub 
ap his faculties a little, and put his mind in order, 
before he enters this sort of society.” 

Mannering gladly availed himself of {hese in- 
troductions; and we regret deeply it is not in our 
power to give the reader an account of the pleasure 
and information which he reccived, in admission to 
a circle never closed against strangers of sense and 
information, and which has perhaps at no period 
een equalled, considering the depth and variety 
of talont which it embraced and concentrated. 

Upon the Thursday appointed, Mr Pleydell made 
his appearance at the inn where Colonel Mannering 
lodged. The venison proved in high order, the cla- 
ret excellent; and the learned counsel, a professed 
amateur in the affairs of the table, did distinguished 
honour to both. I am uncertain, however, if even 
the good cheer gave him more satisfaction than the 
presence of Dominie Sampson, from whom, in his 
own juridical style of wit, he contrived to extract 
great amusement, both for himself and one or two 
friends whom the Colonel] regaled on the same oc- 
casion. The grave and laconic simplicity of Samp- 
son’s answers to the insidious questions of the bar- 
rister, placed the bunhomie of his character in a 
more luminous point of view than Mannering had 
yet seen it. Upon thc same occasion he drew forth 
a strange quantity of misccllancous and abstruse, 
though, generally speaking, uscless learning. The 
lawyer afterwards compared his mind to the ma- 
gazine of a pawnbroker, stowed with goods of every 
description, but so cumbrously piled together, and 
in such total disorganization, that the owner can 
never lay his hands upon any one article at the 
moment he has occasion for it. 

As for the advocate himself, he afforded at least 
as much exercise to Sampson as he extracted amuse- 
ment from him. When the man of law began to 
get into his altitudes, and his wit, naturally shrewd 
and dry, became more lively and poignant, the Do- 
minie looked upon him with that sort of surprise 
with which we can conceive a tame bear might 
regard his future associate, the monkey, on their 
being first introduced to each other. It was Mr 
Pleydell’s delight to state in grave and serious ar- 
gument some position which he knew the Dominie 
would be inclined to dispute. He then beheld with 
exquisite pleasure the internal labour with which 
the honest man arranged his ideas for reply, and 
tasked his inert and sluggish powers to bring up 
all the heavy artillery of his learning for demolish- 
ing the schismatic or heretical opinion which had 
been stated—when, behold! before the ordnance 
could be discharged, the foe had quitted the post, 
and appeared in a new position of annoyance on 
the Dominie’s flank or rear. Often did he exclaim 
“ Prodigious!”” when, marching up to the enemy 
in full confidence of victory, he found the field eva- 
cuated; and it may be supposed that it cost him 
no little labour to attempt a new formation. “He 
was like a native Indian army,” the Colonel said, 
“formidable by numerical strength and size of 
ordnance, but liable to be thrown into irreparable 

m by a movement to take them in- flank.” 
--QOn the whole, however, the Dominie, though 
somewhat fatigued with these mental exertions, 
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made at unusual speed and upon the pressure of 
the moment, reckoned this one of the white days 
of his life, and always mentioned Mr Pleydell as a 
very erudite and fa-ce-ti-ous person. 

By degrees the rest of the party an er off, 
and Jeft these three gentlemen together. Their con- 
versation turned to Mrs Bertram’s scttlements. — 
“ Now what could drive it into the noddle of that 
old harridan,” said Pleydell, “to disinherit poor 
Lucy Bertram, under pretence of settling her pro- 
perty on a boy who has been so long dead and 
gone ?——I ask your pardon, Mr Sampson — I forgot 
what an affecting case this was for you;—I re- 
member taking your examination upon it—and I 
never had so much trouble to make any one speak 
three words consccutively.— You may talk of your 
Pythagoreans, or your silent Bramins, Colonel,— 
go to, | tell you this learned gentleman beats them 
all in taciturnity—but the words of the wise are 
precious, and not to be thrown away lightly.” 

“ Of asurety,” said the Dominie, taking his blue- 
checgued handkerchief from his eyes, “ that was 
a bitter day with me indeed ; ay, and a day of grict 
hard to be borne—but He giveth strength whe 
layeth on the load.” 

Colonel Mannering took this opportunity to re- 
quest Mr Pleydell to inform him of the particular, 
attending the loss of the boy; and the counsellor, 
who was fond of talking upon subjects of criminal 
jurisprudence, especially when connected with his 
own experience, went through the circumstances at 
full length. ‘ And what is your opinion upon the 
result of the whole?” 

“ O, that Kennedy was murdered: it’s an old 
case which has occurred on that coast before now 
—the case of Smuggler versus Exciseman.” 

“ What, then, is your conjecture concerning the 
fate of the child?” 

“ O, murdered too, doubtless,” answered Pley- 
dell. ™ He was old enough to tell what he had seen, 
and these ruthless scoundrels would not seruple 
committing a second Bethlehem massacre, if they 
thought their interest required it.” 

The Dominie groaned deeply, and ejaculated, 
“ Enormous !” 

“ Yet there was mention of gipsies in the busi- 
ness too, counsellof,” said Mannering, “ and from 
what that vulgar-looking fellow said after the fu- 
neral”’ 

“ Mrs Margaret Bertram’s idea that the child 
was alive was founded upon the report of a gipsy,’”’ 
said Pleydell, catching at the half-spoken hint — 
“J envy you the concatenation, Colonel—it is a 
shame to me not to have drawn the same conclu- 
sion. We'll follow this business up instantly—- 
Here, hark ye, waiter,-—go down to Luckie Wood’s 
in the Cowgate ; ye’ll find my clerk Driver; he’ll 
be set down to High-Jinks by this time (for we 
and our retainers, Colonel, are exceedingly regu- 
lar in our irregularities ;) tell him to come here in- 
stantly, and I will pay his forfeits.” 

“ He won’t appear in character, will he?’ said 
Mannering. 

“Ah! no more of that, Hal, an thou lovest me,” 
said Pleydell. “ But we must have some news 
from the land of Egypt, if possible. O, if I had 
but hold of the slightest thread of this complicated 
skein, you should see how I would unravel it!—I 
would work the truth out-of your Bohemian, as 
the French call them, better than a Monitoire, or a 
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Plainte de Tournelle: I know how to manage a re- 
fractory witness.” 

While Mr Pleydell was thus vaunting his know- 
ledge of his profession, the waiter re-entered with 
Mr Driver, his mouth still greasy with mutton pies, 
and the froth of the last draught of twopenny yet 
unsubsided on his upper lip, with such speed had 
he obeyed the commands of his principal. —“ Dri- 
ver, you must go instantly and find out the woman 
who was old Mrs Margaret Bertram’s maid. In- 
quire for her everywhere ; but if you find it neces- 
sary to have recourse to Protocol, Quid the tobac- 
conist, or any other of these folks, you will take 
care not to appear yourself, but send some woman 
of your acquaintance—I dare say you know enough 
that may be so condescending as to oblige you.— 
When you have found her out, engage her to come 
to my chambers to-morrow at eight o’clock pre- 
cisely. 

“ What shall I say to make her forthcoming?” 
asked the aide-de-camp. 

“ Anything you choose,” replied the lawyer, “ 1s 
it my business to make lies for you, do you think? 
But let her be in presentia by eight o’clock, as I 
have said before.” The clerk grinned, made his re- 
verence, and exit. 

“ That’s a useful fellow,” said the counsellor;— 
 T don’t believe his match ever carried a process. 
He'll write to my dictating three nights in the week 
without sleep, or, what’s the same thing, he writes 
as well and correctly when he’s asleep as when he’s 
awake. Then he’s such a steady fellow— some of 
them are always changing their alehouses, so that 
they have twenty cadies sweating after them, like 
the bare-headed captains traversing the taverns of 
East-Cheap in search of Sir John Falstaff. But 
this is a complete fixture ;—he has his winter seat 
by the fire, and his summer seat by the window, in 
Luckie Wood’s, betwixt which seats are his only 
migrations—there he’s to be found at all times 
when he is off duty. It is my opinion he never 
puts off his clothes or gocs to sleep ;—sheer alc 
supports him under everything; it is meat, drink, 
and clothing, bed, board, and washing.” 

“ And is he always fit for duty upon a sudden 
turn-out? I should distrust it, considering his quar- 
ters.” 

“ Q, drink never disturbs him, Colonel; he can 
write for hours after he cannot speak. 1 remember 
being called suddenly to draw an appeal case. [ 
had been dining, and it was Saturday night, and I 
had ill wall to begin to it ;—however, they got me 
down to Clerihugh’s, and there we sat birling till I 
had a fair tappit hen! under my belt, and then they 
persuaded me to draw the paper. Then we had 
to seek Driver, and it was all that two men could 
do to bear him in, for, when found, he was, as it 
happened, both motionless and speechless. But no 
Sooner was his pen put between his fingers, his 
paper stretched before him, and he heard my voice, 
than he began to write like a scrivener—and, ex- 
cepting that we were obliged to have somebody to 
dip his pen in the ink, for he could not see the 
Standish, I never saw a thing scrolled more hand- 
ey 

“ But how did your joint production look the 
= morning?” said the Colonel. 

Whenugh! capital—not three words required 


Soe Note H, — Tappit Hen. 
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to be altered ;? it was sent off by that day’s post. 
But you'll come and breakfast with me to-morrow, 
and hear this woman’s examination ?” 

“ ‘Why, your hour is rather early.” 

“Cant make it later. If I were not on the 
boards of the Outer-house precisely as the nine- 
hours bell rings, there would be a report that I had 
got an apoplexy, and I should feel the effects of it 
all the rest of the session.” 

“Well, I will make an exertion to wait upon 
you.” 

Here the company broke up for the evening. 

In the morning, Colonel Mannering appeared at 
the counsellor’s chambers, although cursing the raw 
air of a Scottish morning in December. Mr Dley- 
dell had got Mrs Rebecca installed on one side of 
his fire, accommodated her with a cup of chocolate, 
and was already deeply engaged in conversation 
with her. Ono, I assure you, Mrs Rebecca, there 
is no intention to challenge your mistress’s will; and 
I give you my word of honour that your legacy is 
quite safe. You have deserved it by your conduct 
to your mistress, and I wish it had been twice as 
much.” 

“ Why, to be sure, sir, it’s no right to mention 
what is said before ane —ye heard how that dirty 
body Quid cast up to me the bits o’ compliments he 
gied me, and tell’d ower again ony loose cracks I 
might hae had wi’ him;—now if ano was talking 
loosely to your honour, there’s nae saying what 
might come o’t.” 

“ T assure you, my good Rebecca, my character 
and your own age and appearance arn your secu- 
rity, if you should talk as loosely a3 an amatory 
poet.” 

“ Aweel, if your honour thinks I am safe—the 
story is just this.— Ye see, about a year ago, or no 
just sae lang, my leddy was advised to go to Gils- 
Jand for a while, for her spirits were distressing her 
sair. Ellangowan’s troubles began to be spoken o’ 
publicly, and sair vexed she was; for she was proud 
o” her family. For Ellangowan hinsell and her, 
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they sometimes ’greed, and sometimes no‘ but at 
last they didna ’gree at a’ for twa or three ycar— 
for he was aye wanting to borrow siller, and that 
was what she couldna bide at no hand, and she was | 
aye wanting it paid back again, and that the Laird | 
he liked as little. So, at last, they were clean aff 

thegither. And then some of the company at Gils- 

land tells her that the estate was to be scli’d; and 

ye wad hae thought she had taen an ill will at Miss ' 
Lucy Bertram frae that moment, for mony a time | 
she cried to me, ‘O Becky, O Becky, if that useless | 
peenging thing 0’ a lassie there at Ellangowan, that 

canna keep her ne’er-do-weel father within bounds 

—if she had been but a lad-bairn, they couldna | 
hae sell’d the auld inheritance for that fool-body’s 
debts ;’—-and she would rin on that way till I was 
just wearied and sick to hear her ban the puir 
lassie, as if she wadna hae been a lad-bairn, and 
keepit the land, if it had been in her will to change 
her sect. “And ae day at the spaw-well, below tho 
craig at Gilsland, she was secing a very bonny fa- 
mily o’ bairns—they belanged to ane Mac-Crosky 
—and she broke out—‘ Is not it an oddlike thing 
that ilka waf carle? in the country has a son and 
heir, and that the house of Ellangowan is without 
male succession?’ There was a gipsy wife stood 


2 See Note 1,—Convrivial Habits of the Scottisl Bar. 
8 Every insignificant churl. 
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ahint and heard her—a muckle sture fearsame- | Mr Pleydell listened with grent attention, and 


wife she was as ever I set een on.—* Wha 
is it,’ says she, ‘ that dare say the house of Billan- 
gowan will perish without male succession?’ My 
mistress just turned on her; she was a high-spi- 
rited woman, and aye ready wi’ an answer to a’ 
body. ‘ It’s me that says it,’ says she, ‘ that may say 
it with a sad heart.’ Wi’ that the gipsy wife gripped 
till her hand: ‘ I ken you weel eneugh,’ says she, 
“though ye kenna me— But as sure as that sun’s 
in heaven, and as sure as that water’s rinning to 
the sea, and as sure as there’s an ee that sees, and 
an ear that hears us baith,— Harry Bertram, that 
was thought to perish at Warroch Point, never did 
die there. He was to have a weary weird o’t till 
his ane-and-twentieth year, that was aye said 0’ 
him— but if ye live and I live, ye’ll hear mair 0’ 
him this winter before the snaw lies twa days on 
the Dun of Singleside. I want nane o’ your siller,’ 
she said, § to make ye think I am blearing your ee. 
Fare ye weel till after Martinmas.’— And there 
she left us standing.” 

“ Was she a very tall woman?” interrupted 
Mannering. 

“ Had she black hair, black eyes, and a cut above 
the brow?” added the lawyer. 

“ She was the tallest woman I ever saw, and her 
hair was as black as midnight, unless where it was 
grey, and she had a scar abune the brow, that ye 
might hae laid the lith of your finger in. Naecbody 
that’s seen her will ever forget her; and J am mo- 
rally sure that it was on the ground o’ what that 
gipsy-woman said that my mistress made her will, 
having taen a dislike at the young leddy o’ Ellan- 
gowan; and she liked her far waur after she was 
obliged to send her £20,—for she said Miss Ber- 
tram, no content wi’ letting the Ellangowan pro- 
perty pass into strange hands, owing to her being a 
lass and no a lad, was coming, by her poverty, to 
be a burden and a disgrace to Singleside too.— 
But I hope my mistress’s is a good will for a’ that, 
for it would be hard on me to lose the wee bit 
legacy —I served for little fee and bountith, weel I 
wot.” 

The counsellor relieved her fears on this head, 
then inquired after Jenny Gibson, and understood 
she had accepted Mr Dinmont’s offer; and “ I have 
done sae mysell too, since he was sae discreet as 
to ask me,” said Mrs Rebecca; “ they are very de- 
cent folk the Dinmonts, though my lady didna dow 
to hear muckle about the friends on that side the 
house. But she liked the Charlies-hope hams, and 
the cheeses, and the muir-fow], that they were aye 
sending, and the lamb’s-wool hose and mittens— 
she liked them weel eneuch.” 

Mr Pleydell now dismissed Mrs Rebecca. When 
she was gone, “ | think I know the gipsy-woman,”’ 
eaid the lawyer. 

‘“ I was just going to say the same,” replied Man- 
nering. 

“ And her name,” said Pleydell 

“Is Meg Merrilees,” answered the Colonel. 

“ Are you avised of that?” said the counsellor, 
looking at his military friend with a comic expres- 
sion of surprise. 

Mannering answered, “that he had known such 
# woman when he was at Ellangowan upwards of 
twenty years before;” and then made his learned 
friend acquainted with all the remarkable parti- 
culars of his first visit there. 
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then replied, “I congratulated myself upon having 
made the acquaintance of a profound theologian in 
your chaplain; but I really did not expect to find 
a pupil of Albumazar or Messahala in his patron. 
I have a notion, however, this gipsy could tell us 
some more of the matter than she derives from 
astrology or second-sight—-I had her through 
hands once, and could then make little of her; 
but I must write to Mac-Morlan to stir heaven 
and earth to find her out. I will gladly come to 
shire myself to assist at her examination— 
I am still in the commission of the peace there, 
though I have ccased to be sheriff. I never had 
anything more at heart in my life than tracing 
that murder, and the fate of the child. I must 
write to the sheriff of Roxburghshire too, and to 
an active justice of peace in Cumberland.” 

“T hope when you come to the country you will 
make Woodbourne your head-quarters ?” 

“ Certainly; I was afraid you were going to for- 
bid me—But we must go to breakfast now, or I 
shall be too Jate.” 

On the following day the new fricnds parted, 
and the Colonel] rejoined his family without any 
adventure worthy of being detailed in these chap- 
ters. 





CHAPTER XL. 


Can no rest find me, no private place secure me, 

But still my miseries hke bloodhounds haunt me? 

Unfortunate young man, which way now guides thee, 

Guides thee trom death ? The country's laid around for 
thee. Fomen Pieased, 


Our narrative now recalls us for a moment to 
the period when young Hazlewood received his 
wound. ‘That accident had no sooner happened, 
than the consequences to Miss Mannering and to 
himself rushed upon Brown’s mind. From the 
manner in which the muzzle of the piece was 
pointed when it went off, he had no great fear that 
the consequences would be fatal. But an arrest in 
a strange country, and while he was unprovided 
with any means of establishing his rank and cha- 
racter, was at Jeast to be avoided. He therefore 
resolved to escape for the present to the neigh- 
bouring coast of England, and to remain concealed 
there, if possible, until he should receive letters 
from his regimental friends, and remittances from 
his agent; and then to resume his own character, 
and offer to young Hazlewood and his friends any 
explanation or satisfaction they might desire. With 
this purpose he walked stoutly forward, after leav- 
ing the spot where the accident had happened, and 
reached without adventure the village which we 
have called Portanferry (but which the reader will 
in vain seek for under that name in the county map.) 
A large open boat was just about to leave the quay, 
bound for the little seaport of Allonby, in Cumber- 
land. In this vessel Brown embarked, and resolved 
to make that place his temporary abode, until he 
should receive letters and money from England. 

In the course of their short voyage he entered 
into some conversation with the steersman, who 
was also owner of the boat,—a jolly old man, who 
had occasionally been engaged in the smuypiing 
trade, like most fishers on the coast. After talki g 
about objects of less interest, Brown endeavoure 
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to turn the discourse toward the Mannering family. | mised farther to take charge of any answer with 


The sailor had heard of the attack upon the house 
at Woodbourne, but disapproved of the smugglers’ 


proceedings. 

‘‘ Hands off is fair play. Zounds! they'll bring 
the whole country down upon them. Na, na! when 
I was in that way, I played at giff-gaff with the 
officers: here a cargo taen—vera weel, that was 
their luck ;—there another carried clean through, 
that was mine. Na, na! hawks shouldna pike out 
hawks’ een.” 

“ And this Colonel Mannering?” said Brown. 

“Troth, he’s nae wise man neither, to interfere. 
No that I blame him for saving the gaugers’ lives 
—that was very right; but it wasna like a gentle- 
man to be fighting about the poor folk’s pocks o’ 
tea and brandy kegs; however, he’s a grand man 
and an officer man, and they do what they like wi’ 
the like o’ us.” 

“ And his daughter,” said Brown, with a throb- 
bing heart, “is going to be married into a great 
family too, as 1 have heard?” 

“ What, into the Hazlewood’s?” said the pilot. 
“ Na, na, that’s but idle clashes—cevery Sabbath 
day, as regularly as it came round, did the young 
man ride hame wi’ the daughter of the late Ellan- 
gowan ;—-and my daughter Peggy’s in the service 
up at Woodbourne, and she says she’s sure young 
Hazlewood thinks nae mair of Miss Mannering 
than you do.” 

Bitterly censuring his own precipitate adoption 
of a contrary belief, Brown yet heard with delight 
that the suspicions of Julia’s fidelity, upon which he 
had so rashly acted, were probably void of found- 
ation. How must he in the meantime be suffering 
in her opinion? or what could she suppose of con- 
duct, which must have made him appear to her 
regardless alike of her peace of mind, and of the 
interests of their affection? The old man’s con- 
nexion with the family at Woodbourne seemed to 
offer a safe mode of communication, of which he 
determined to avail himself. 

“ Your daughter is a maid-servant at Wood- 
bourne !—I knew Miss Mannering in India, and 
though I am at present in an inferior rank of life, 
I have great reason to hope she would interest her- 
self in my favour. I had a quarrel unfortunately 
with her father, who was my commanding-oflicer, 
and I am sure the young lady would endeavour to 


which the young lady might intrust him. 

And now our persecuted traveller landed at Allon- 
by, and sought for such accommodations as might 
at once suit his temporary poverty, and his desire 
of remaining as much unobserved as possible. With 
this view he assumed the name and profession of 
his friend Dudley, having command enough of the 
pencil to verify his pretended character to his host 
of Allonby. His baggage he pretended to expect 
from Wigton; and keeping himself as much within 
doors as possible, awaited the return of the letters 
which he had sent to his agent, to Delaserre, and 
to his Lieutenant-Colonel. From the first he re- 
quested a supply of money; he conjured Delaserre, 
if possible, to join him in Scotland; and from the 
Licutenant-Colonel he required such testimony of 
his rank and conduct in the regiment, as should 
place his character as a gentleman and officer be- 
yond the power of question. The inconvenience 
of being run short in his finances struck him so 
strongly, that he wrote to Dinmont on that sub- 
ject, requesting a small temporary loan, having no 
doubt that, being within sixty or seventy miles of 
his residence, he should receive a speedy as well 
2s favourable answer to his request of pecuniary 
accommodation, which was owing, as he stated, to 
his having been robbed after their parting. And 
then, with impatience enough, though without any 
serious apprehension, he waited the answers of these 
various letters. 

It must be observed, in excuse of his correspond 
ents, that the post was then much more tardy than 
since Mr Palmer’s ingenious invention has taken 
place; and with respect to honest Dinmont in 
particular, as he rarely received above one letter 
a quarter (unless during the time of his being en- 
gaged in a law-suit, when he regularly sent to the 
post-town), his correspondence usually remained 
for a month or two sticking in the postmaster’s 
window, among pamphlets, gingerbread, rolls, or 
ballads, according to the trade which the said post- 
master exercised. Desides, there was then a eus- 
tom, not yet wholly obsolete, of causing a letter, 
from one town to another, perhaps within the dis- 
tance of thirty miles, perform a circuit of two hun- 
dred miles before delivery; which had the com- 
bined advantage of airing the epistle thoroughly, of 
adding some pence to the revenue of the post-office, 


reconcile him to me. Perhaps your daughter could | and of exercising the patience of the correspondents 


deliver a letter to her upon the subject, without 
making mischief between her father and her?” 
The old man, a friend to smuggling of every kind, 
readily answered for the letter’s being faithfully 
and secretly delivered; and, accordingly, as soon 





Owing to these circumstances, Brown remained 
several daysin Allonby without any answers what- 
ever; and his stock of money, though husbanded 
with the utmost economy, began to wear very low, 
when he received, by the hands of a young fisher- 


as they arrived at Allonby, Brown wrote to Miss | man, the following letter :— 


Mannering, stating the utmost contrition for what 
had happened through his rashness, and conjuring 
her to let him have an opportunity of pleading his 
own cause, and obtaining forgiveness for his indis- 
cretion. He did not judge it safe to go into any de- 
tail concerning the circumstances by which he had 
been misled, and upon the whole endeavoured to 
express himself with such ambiguity, that if the 
letter should fall into wrong hands, it would be 
cult either to understand its rea] purport, or 

to trace the writer. This letter the old man un- 
ook faithfully to deliver to his daughter at 
oodbourne; and, as his trade would speedily 
®gain bring him or his boat to Allonby, he pro- 








“ You have acted with the most cruel indiscre- 
tion; you have shown how little I can trust to your 
declarations that my peace and happiness are dear 
to you; and your rashness has nearly occasioned 
the death of a young man of the highest worth anc 
honour. Must I say more?—must I add, that } 
have been myself very ill in consequence of your 
violence and its effects? And, alas! need I say 
still farther, that I have thought anxiously upon 
them as they are likely to affect you, although xo 
have given me such slight cause to doso$ The 
C. is gone from home for several days; Mr H. is 
almost quite reeovered; and I have reason to think 
that the blame is laid in a quarter different from 
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that where it is deserved. Yet do not think of 
venturing here. Our fate has been crossed by ac- 
cidents of a nature too violent and terrible to permit 
me to think of renewing a correspondence which 
has so often threatened the most dreadful catas- 
trope. Farewell, therefore, and believe that no 
one can wish your happiness more sincerely than 
“J. M.” 

This letter contained that species of advice, which 
is frequently given for the precise purpose that it 
may lead to a directly opposite conduct from that 
which it recommends. At least so thought Brown, 
who immediately asked the young fisherman if he 
came from Portanferry. 

“ Ay,” said the lad; “ I am auld Willic John- 
stone’s son, and I got that letter frae my sister 
Peggy, that’s laundry-maid at Woodbourne.” 

& good friend, when do you sail?” 

“ With the tide this evening.” 

11] return with you ;—but as I do not desire 
to go to Portanferry, I wish you could put me on 
shore somewhere on the coast.”’ 

“ We can easily do that,” said the lad. 

Although the price of provisions, &c. was tlicn 
very moderate, the discharging his lodgings, and 
the expense of his living, together with that of a 
change of dress, which safety, as well as a proper 
regard to his external appearance, rendcred ne- 
cessary, brought Brown’s purse to a very low ebb. 
He left directions at the post-office that his letters 
should be forwarded to Kippletringan, whither he 
resolved to proceed, and reclaim the treasure which 
he had deposited in the hands of Mrs Mac-Candlish. 
He also felt it would be his duty to assume his 
proper character as soon as he should receive the 
necessary evidence for supporting it, and, as an of- 
ficer in the king’s service, give and receive every 
explanation which might be necessary with young 
Hazlewood. “ If he is not very wrong-headed in- 
deed,” he thought, “ he must allow the manner in 
which I acted to have been the necessary conse- 
quence of his own overbearing conduct.” 

And now we must suppose him once more eim- 
barked on the Solway frith. The wind was adverse, 
attended by some rain, and they struggled against 
it without much assistance from the tide. The boat 
was heavily laden with goods (part of which were 
probably contraband), and laboured deep in the 
sea. Brown, who had been bred a sailor, and was 
indeed skilled in most athletic exercises, gave his 
powerful and effectual assistance in rowing, or oc- 
casionally in steering the boat, and his advice in 
the management, which became the more delicate 
as the wind increased, and, being opposed to the 
very rapid tides of that coast, made the voyage 
perilous. At length, after spending the whole night 
upon the frith, they were at morning within sight 
of a beautiful bay upon the Scottish coast. The 
weather was now more mild. The snow which had 
been for some time waning, had given way entircly 
under the fresh gale of the preceding night. The 
more distant hills, indeed, retained their snowy 
mantle, but all the open country was cleared, un- 
1688 Where a few white patches indicated that it had 
been drifted to an uncommon depth. Even under 
its wintry appearance, the shore was highly inte- 
resting. The line of sea-coast, with all its varied 
curves, indentures, and embayments, swept away 

from the sight on either hand, in that varied, intri- 
cate, yet graceful and easy line, which the eye loves 
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so weil to pursue. And it was no lvss reliev 
varied in elevation than in outline, by the different 
forms of the shore; the beach in some places being 
edged by steep rocks, and in others rising smooth- 
ly from the sands in easy and swelling slopes.— 
Buildings of different kinds caught and reflected 
the wintry sunbeams of a December morning, and 
the woods, though now leafless, gave relief and 
variety to the landscape. Brown felt that lively 
and awakening interest which taste and sensibility 
always derive from the beauties of nature, when 
opening suddenly to the eye, after the dulness and 
gloom of a night voyage. Perhaps—~for who can 
presume to analyze that inexplicable feeling which 
binds the person born in a mountainous country to 
his native hills— perhaps some early associations, 
retaining their effect long after the cause was for- 
gotten, mingled in the feelings of pleasure with 
which he regarded the scene before him. 

“ And what,” said Brown to the boatman, “ is 
the name of that fine cape, that stretches into the 
sea with its sloping banks and hillocks of wood, and 
forms the right side of the bay?” 

“ Warroch Point,” answered the lad. 

“ And that old castle, my friend, with the mo- 
dern house situated just beneath it? It seems at 
this distance a very large building.” 

“ That’s the Auld Place, sir; and that’s the New 
Place below it. We’ll land you there, if you like.” 

“¢ ] should like it of all things. I must visit that 
ruin before I continue my journey.” 

“ Ay, it’s a queer auld bit,” said the fisherman ; 
* and that highest tower is a gude land-mark as far 
as Ramsay in Man, and the Point of Ayr;—there 
was muckle fighting about the place langsyne.” 

Brown would have inquired into farther particu- 
lars, but a fisherman is seldom an antiquary. His 
boatman’s local knowledge was summed up in the 
information already given, “ that it was a grand 
land-mark, and that there had been muckle fight- 
ing about the bit. langsyne.” 

* JT shall learn more of it,” said Brown to him- 
self, “ when I get ashore.” 

The boat continued its course close under the 
point upon which the castle was situated, which 
frowned from the summit of its rocky site upon 
the still agitated waves of the bay beneath. “ I be- 
lieve,” said the steersman, “ ye’ll get ashore here 
as dry as ony gate. There’s a place where their 
berlins and galleys, as they ca’d them, used to lie 
in lang syne, but it’s no used now, because it’s ill 
carrying gudes up the narrow stairs, or ower the 
rocks. Whiles of a moonlight night I have landed 
articles there, though.” ‘ 

While he thus spoke, they pulled round a point 
of rock, and found a very small harbour, partly 
formed by nature, partly by the indefatigable labour 
of the ancient inhabitants of the castle, who, as the 
fisherman observed, had found it essential for the 
protection of their boats and small craft, though it 
could not receive vessels of any burden. The two 
points of rock which formed the access approached 
each other so nearly, that only one boat could enter 
ata time. On each side were still remaining two 
immense iron rings, decply morticed into the solid 
rock. Through these, according to tradition, there 
was nightly drawn a huge chain, secured by an 
immense padlock, for the protection of the haven, 
and the armada which it contained. A ledge of 
vock had, by the assistance of the chisel and pick- 
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axe, been formed into a sort of quay. The rock 
was of extremely hard consistence, and the task so 
difficult, that, according to the fisherman, a labourer 
who wrought at the work might in the evening have 
carried home in his bonnet all the shivers which 
he had struck from the mass in the course of the 
day. This little quay communicated with a rude 
staircase, already repeatedly mentioned, which de- 
seended froin the old castle. There was also 
communication between the beach and the quay, by 
scrambling over the rocks. 

“ Ye had better land here,” said the lad, “ for 
the surf’s running high at the Shellicoat-stane, and 
there will no be a dry thread amang us or we get 
the cargo out.— Na! na!” (in answer to an offer 
of money) “ye have wrought for your passage. 
and wrought far better than ony o’ us. Gude-da; 
to ye: I wuss ye weel.” 

o saying, he pushed off in order to land hi 
cargo on the opposite side of the bay; and Brown, 
with a small bundle in his hand, containing the 
trifling stock of necessaries which he had heen ob- 
liged to purchase at Allonby, was left on the roch- 
beneath the ruin. 

And thus, unconscious as the most absolute stran- 
ger, and in circumstances which, if not destitute, 
were for the present highly embarrassing; without 
the countenance of a fricnd within the circle of 
several hundred miles; accused of a heavy crime, 
and, what was as bad as all the rest, being nearly 
penniless, did the harassed wanderer, for the first 
time after the interval of so many years, approach 
the remains of the castle where hin ancestors had 
exercised al} but regal dominion. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


——————— Yes, ye moss-green walls, 
Ye towers defenceless, I revisit ye 

Shameestricken! Where are all your tropkies now” 
Lour thronged courts, the revelry, the turault, 

That spoke the grandeur of my houze, the homage 
Of neighbouring Barons”? Myst: r:ous Mother. 


EnTerinG the castle of Milangowan by a postern 
door-way, which showed symptoms of having been 
once secured with the most jealous care, Brown 
(whom, since he has set foot upon the property of 
his fathers, we shall hereafter call by his father’s 
name of Bertram) wandered from one ruined apart- 
ment to another, surprised at the massive strength 
of some parts of the building, the rude and impres- 
sive magnificence of others, and the great exteut 
of the whole. In two of these rooms, close be- 
side each other, he saw signs of recent habitation. 
In one small apartment were empty bottles, half- 
gnawed bones, and dried fragments of bread. In 
the vault which adjoined, and which was defended 
by a strong door, then left open, he observed a con- 
siderable quantity of straw; and in both were the 
relics of recent fires. How little was it possible for 
Bertram to conceive, that such trivial circumstances 
were closely connected with incidents affecting his 
prosperity, his honour, perhaps his life ! 

After satisfying his curiosity by a hasty glance 

ough the interior of the castle. Bertram now 
advanced through the great gateway which opened 
to the land, and paused to look upon the noble land- 
scape which it commanded. Having in vain endea- 
ve wed tu guess the position of Woodbourne, and 


having nearly ascertained that of Kippietringan, hy 

dirnad to take a parting look at the stately ruing 
, Which he had just traversed. He admired the 
massive and picturesque effect of the huge round 
towers, which, flanking the gateway, gave a dou- 
ble portion of depth and majesty to the high yet 
gloomy arch under which it opened. The carved 
stone escutcheon of the ancient family, bearmg for 
their arms three wolves’ heads, was hung diagon- 
ally beneath the helmet and crest, the latter being 
a wolf couchant pierced with an arrow. On either 
; side stood as supporters, in full human size, or 
larger, a salvage man proper, to use the language 
of heraldry, wreathed and cinctured, and holding in 
hii» hand an oak tree erudicated, that is, torn up by 
the roots. 

“ And the powerful barons who owned this bla- 
zonry,” thought Bertram, pursuing the usual train 
of ideas which flows upon the mind at such scenes, 
— “do their posterity continue to possess the lands 
which they had laboured to fortify so strongly? or 
are they wandcrers, ignorant perhaps even of the 
fame or power of their forefathers, while their he- 
reditary possessions are held by a race of strangers? 
Why is it,” he thought, continuing to follow out 
the succession of ideas which the scene prompted 
—‘“ why is it that some scenes awaken thoughts 
which belung as it were to dreams of carly and 
shadowy recollection, such as my old Bramin Moon- 
shie would have ascribed to a state of previous 
existence! Is it the visions of our sleep that float 
eunfusedly in our memory, and are recalled by ths 
“ppearance of such real objects as in any respect 
correspond to the phantoms they presented to our 
unagination? Elow often do we find ourselves in 
society which we haye never before met, and yet 
ivel impressed with a mysterious and ill-defined 
consciousness, that neither the scene, the speakers, 
nor the subject, are cntirely new; nay, feel as if 
we could anticipate that part of the conversation 
which has not yet taken place! It is even so with 
tue while I gaze upon that ruin;—nor can I di- 
vest myself of the idea, that these massive towers, 
and that dark gateway, retiring through its decp- 
vaulted and ribbed arches, and dimly lighted by the 
cvurt-yard beyond, are not entirely strange to me. 
Can it be, that they have been familiar to me in in- 

ney, and that I am to seck in their vicinity those 
friends of whom my childhood has still a tender 
though faint remembrance, and whom I early ex- 
changed for such severe taskmasters? Yet Brown, 
who I think would not have deceived me, always 
told me I was brought off from the eastern coast, 
' after a skirmish in which my father was killed ;— 
| and L do remember enough of a horrid scene of 
' violence to strengthen his account.” — 
| _ It happened that the spot upon which young 
| Bertram chanced to station himself for the better 

viewing the castle, was nearly the same on which 
his father had died. It was marked by a large 
old oak-tree, the only one on the esplanade, and 
which, having been used for executions by the ba- 
rons of Ellangowan, was called the Justice-Tree. 
It chanced, and the coincidence was remarkable, 
that Glocsin was this morning engaged with a per- 
son, whom he was in the habit of consulting in such 
matters, concerning some projected repairs, and a 
large addition to the house of Ellangowan,—and 
that, having no great pleasure in remains so inti- 
mately connected with the grandeur of the former 
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uhabitants, he had resolved to use the stones of 
the ruinous castle in his new edifice. Accordingly 
he came up the bank, followed by the land-surveyor 
centonsll on a former occasion, who was also in 
the habit of acting as a sort of architect in case of 
necessity. In drawing the plans, &c., Glossin was 
in the custom of relying upon his own skill. Ber- 
tram’s back was towards them as they came up the 
ascent, and he was quite shrouded by the branches 
of the large tree, so that Glossin was not aware of 
ae presence of the stranger til] he was close upon 

m. 

“ Yes, sir, as I have often said before to you, 
the Old Place is a perfect quarry of hewn stone, 
and it would be better for the estate if it were all 
down, since it is only a den for smugglers.” 

At this instant Bertram turned short round upon 
Glossin at the distance of two yards only, and said, 
“ Would you destroy this fine oid castle, sir?” 

His face, person, and voice, were so exactly 
those of his father in his best days, that Glossin, 
hearing his exclamation, and secing such a sudden 
apparition in the shape of his patron, and on nearly 
the very spot where he had expired, almost thouglit 
the grave had given up its dead!— He staggered 
back two or three paces, as if he had received a 
sudden and deadly wound. He instantly recovered, 
however, his presence of mind, stimulated by the 
thrilling reflection that it was no inhabitant of the 
other world which stood before him, but an injured 
man, whom the slightest want of dexterity on his 
part might lead to acquaintance with his rights, 
and the means of asserting them to his utter de- 
struction. Yet his ideas were so much confused by 
the shock he had received, that his first question 
partook of the alarm. 

“Jn the name of God, how came you here!” 
said Glossin. 

“ How came I here?” repeated Bertram, sur- 
prised at the solemnity of the address. “ I Janded 
a quarter of an hour since in the little harbour 
beneath the castle, and was employing 1 moment’s 
leisure in viewing these fine ruins. I trust there is 
no intrusion ?” 

“ Intrusion, sir? No, sir,” said Glossin, in some 
degree recovering his breath, and then whispered 
a few words into his companion’s ear, who imme- 
diately left him and descended towards the house. 
Intrusion, sir? No, sir,—)you or any gentleman 
are welcome to satisfy your curiosity.” 

“1 thank you, sir,” said Bertram. 
this the Old Place, I am informed?” 

“Yes, sir; in distinction to the New Place, my 
house there, below.” 

Glossin, it must be remarked, was, during the 
following dialogue, on the one hand eager to learn 
what local recollections young Bertrain had re- 
tained of the scenes of his infancy, and, on the 
other, compelled to be extremely cautious in his 
replies, lest he should awaken or assist, by some 
name, phrase, or anecdote, the slumbering train of 
association. He suffered, indeed, during the whole 
scene, the agonies which he so richly deserved ; 

et his pride and interest, like the fortitude of a 

orth American Indian, manned him to sustain 
the tortures inflicted at once by the contending 
stings of a guilty conscience, of hatred, of fear, and 
of suspicion. 

“TI wish to ask the name, sir,” said Bertram, 
of the family to whom this stately ruin belongs?” 





“ They call 
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“It is my property, sir—my name is Glossin.” 

« Glossin ?—— Glossin?” repeated Bertram, as if 
the answer were somewhat different from what he 
expected. “I beg your pardon, Mr Glossin; I am 
apt to be very absent. — May I ask if the castle has 
been long in your family?” 

“It was built, I believe, long ago, by a family 
called Mac-Dingawaie,” answered Glossin; sup- 
pressing, for obvious reasons, the more familiar 
sound of Bertram, which might have awakened the 
recollections which he was anxious to lull to rest, 
and slurring with an evasive answer the questiou 
concerning the endurance of his own possession. 

* And how do you read the half-defaced motto, 
sir,’ said Bertram, “which is upon that scroll 
above the entablature with the arms?” 

“J I—TI really do not exactly know,” replied 
Glossin. 

“I should be apt to make it out, Our Right makes 
our Might.” 

“T belfeve it is something of that kind,” said 
Glossin. 

“ May I ask, sir,” said the stranger, “if it is 
your famuly motto?” 

« N—n—no— no—not ours. That is, I believe, 
the motto of the former people—mine is— mine is 
— in fact I have had some correspondence with Mr 
Cumming of the Lyon Office in Edinburgh about 
mine. He writes me, the Glossins anciently bore 
for a motto, ‘ He who takes it, makes it.’ ” 

“ If there be any uncertainty, sir, and the cnse 
were mine,” said Bertram, “I would assume the 
old motto, which seems to nie the better of the 
two.” 

Glossin, whose tongue by this time clove to the 
roof of his mouth, only answered by a nod. 

“ It is odd enough,” said Bertram, fixing his eye 
upon the arms and gateway, and partly addressing 
Glossin, partly as it were thinking aloud — “ it is 
odd the trichs which our memory plays us. The 
remnants of an old prophecy, or song, or rhyme, of 
some kind or other, return to my recollection on 
hearing that mottu — Stay — it is a strange jingle 
of sounds: 

‘ The dark shall be light, 
And the wrong made right, 
When Bertram's mght and Bertram‘s might 
Shall meet on——’ 
I cannot remember the last line — on some parti- 
cular height — height is the rhyme, I am sure; but 
{ cannot hit upon the preceding word.” 

“ Confound your memory,” muttered Glossin,— 
¢ you remember by far too much of it!” 

“ There are other rhymes connected with these 
early recollections,” continued the young man :— 
“ Pray, sir, is there any song current in this 
of the world respecting a daughter of the King of 
the Isle of Man eloping with a Scottish knight?” 

“Tam the worst person in the world to consult 
upon legendary antiquities,” answered Glossin. 

“JT could sing such a ballad,” said Bertram, 
“from one end to another, when I was a boy.— 
You must know I left Scotland, which is my native 
country, very young, and those who brought me 
up discouraged all my attempts to preserve recol- 
lection of my native land,—on account, I believe, 
of a boyish wish which I had to escape from their 
charge.” 

“ Very natural,” said Glossin, but speaking as 
if his utmost efforts were unable to unseal his lipa 
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eyond the width of a quarter of an inch, so that 
his whole utterance was a kind of compressed mut- 
tering, very different from the round, bold, bully- 
ing voice with which he usually spoke. Indeed his 
appearance and demeanour during all this conver- 
sation seemed to diminish even his strength and 
stature; so that he appeared to wither into the 
shadow of himself, now advancing one foot, now 
the other, now stooping and wriggling his shoul- 
ders, now fumbling with the buttons of his waist- 
coat, now clasping his hands together, — in short, 
he was the picture of a mean-spirited shuffling 
rascal in the very agonies of detection. ‘To these 
appearances Bertram was totally inattentive, be- 
ing dragged on as it were by the current of his 
own associations. Indeed, although he addressed 
Glossin, he was not so much thinking of him, as 
arguing upon the embarrassing state of his own 
feelings and recollection. “ Yes,” he said, “I pre- 
served my language among the sailors, most of whom 
spoke English, and when I could get into a corner 
by myself, I uscd to sing all that song over from 
beginning to end —I have forgot it all now — but 
I renember the tune well, though 1 cannot guess 
what should at present so strongly recall it to my 
memory.” 

He took his flageolet from his pocket, and played 
a simple melody. Apparently the tune awoke the 
corresponding associations of a damsel, who, close 
beside a fine spring about half way down the de- 
ecent, and which had once supplied the castle with 
water, was engaged inébleaching linen. She imime- 
diately took up the song: 

“ Are these the Links of ‘orth, she said, 
Or are they the crooks of Vee, 
Or the bonny woods of Warroch-Llead 
That I so fain would sce?” 

“ By heaven,” said Bertram, “it is the very bal- 
lad! 1 must learn these words from the girl.” 

“ Confusion!” thought Glossin ; “if I cannot put 
a stop to this, all will be out. O the devil take all 
ballads, and ballad-makers, and _ ballad- singers! 
and that d— d jade too, to set up her pipe! 
You will have time enough for this on some other 
occasion,” he said aloud; “at present” —(for now 
he saw his emissary with two or three men coming 
up the bank), “at present we must have some more 
scrious conversation together. ” 

“ How do you mean, sir?” said Bertram, turn- 
ing short upon him, and not liking the tune which 
he made use of. 

“ Why, sir, as to that —I believe your namic is 
Brown?” said Glossin. 

“ And what of that, sir?” 

Glossin looked over his shoulder to see how near 
his party had approached; they were coming fast 
on. * Vanbeest Brown? if I mistake not.” 

** And what of that, sir?” said Bertram, with in- 
creasing astonishment and displeasure. 

“ Why, in that case,” said Glossin, observing his 
friends had now got upon the level space close be- 
side them—“ in that case you are my prisoner in 
the king’s name!””—-At the same time he stretched 
his hand towards Bertram’s collar, while two of 
the men who had come up seized upon his arms, 
he shook himeelf, however, free of their grasp by 
& violent effort, in which he pitched the most per- 
finacious down the bank, and, drawing his cutlass, 
stood on the defensive, while those who had felt 
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at a safe distance. “ Observe,” he called out at tle 
same time, “that 1 have no purpose to resist legal 
nuthority; satisfy me that you have a magistrate’s 
warrant, and are authorised to make this arrest 
and I will obey it quietly; but let no man who loves 
his life venture to approach me, till 1 am satisfied 
for what crime, and by whose authority, 1 am ap- 
prehended.” 

Glossin then caused one of the officers to show 
a warrant for the apprehension of Vanbeest Brown, 
accused of the crime of wilfully and maliciously 
shooting at Charles Hazlewood, younger of Hazle- 
wood, with an intent to kill, and also of other crimes 
aud misdemeanours, and which appointed him, hav- 
ing been so apprehended, to be brought before the 
next magistrate for examination. The warrant being 
formal, and the fact such as he could not deny, Ber- 
tram threw down his weapon, and submitted himself 
to the oflicers, who, flying on him with eagerness 
corresponding to their former pusillanimity, were 
about to load him with irons, alleging the strength 
and activity which he had displayed, as a justifica- 
tion of this severity. But Glussin was ashamed or 
afraid to permit this unnecessary insult, and direct- 
ed the prisoner to be treated with all the decency, 
and even respect, that was consistent with safety. 
Afraid, however, to introduce him into his own 
house, where still further subjects of recollection 
might have been suggested, and anxious at the same 
time to cover his own proceedings by the sanction 
of another’s authority, he ordered his carriage (for 
he had lately set up a carriage) to be got ready, 
and in the meantime directed refreshments to be 
given to the prisoner and the officers, who were 
consigned to one of the rooms in the old castle, un- 
til the means of conveyance for examination before 
a magistrate should be provided. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Bring in the evidence 
Thou robed man of justice, take thy place, 

And thou, his yoke-fellow of equity, 

Bench by his side-- you are of the commission, 
Sit you too. Aing Lear 


Wu. the carriage was getting ready, Glossin 
had a letter to compose, about which he wasted ue 
small time. It was to his neighbour, as he was 
fond of calling him, Sir Robert Hazlewood of Hazle- 
wood, the head of an ancient and powerful interest 
in the county, which had, in the decadence of the 
Ellangowan family, gradually succeeded to much of 
their authority and influence. The present repre- 
sentative of the family was an elderly man, dotingly 
fond of his own family, which was limited to an only 
son and daughter, and stoically indifferent to the 
fate of all mankind besides. For the rest, he was 
honourable in his general dealings, because he was 
afraid to suffer the censure of the world, and just 
from a better motive. Ile was presumptuously over- 
conceited on the score of family pride and impor- 
tance—a feeling considerably enhanced by his late 
succession to tho title of a Nova Scotia et; 
and he hated the memory of the Eiangowan family, 
though now a memory only, because a certain baron 
of that house was traditionally reported to have 
caused the founder of the Hazlewood family~ ** 








his strength recoiled from his presence, and gazed his stirrup until he mounted into his saddle. In 
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his general deportment he was pompous and im- | I shall have the advantage of being the real magis« 
portant, affecting a species of florid elocution, which | trate, without the odium of regponsibility.”_ 

often became ridiculous from his misarranging the As he cherished these hopes and expectations, 
triads-and quaternions with which he loaded his | the carriage approached Hazlewood-House through 
sentences. a noble avenue of old oaks, which shrouded the an- 

To this personage Glossin was now to write in such | cient abbey-resembling building so called. It was 
a conciliatory style as might be most acceptable to | a large edifice built at different periods, part hav- 
his vanity and family pride, and the following was | ing actuaily been a priory, upon the suppression of 
the form of his note :— which, in the time of Queen Mary, the first = the 

family had obtained a gift of the house and sur- 

“ Mr Gilbert Glossin” (he longed to add, of Ellan- ponding lands from the crown. It was pleasant- 
gowan, but prudence prevailed, and he suppressed | jy situated in a large deer park, on the banks of 
that territorial designation )—“ Mr Gilbert Glossin | the river we have before mentioned. The scenery 
has the honour to offer his most respectful compli- | pound was of a dark, solemn, and somewhat me- 
ments to Sir Robert Hazlewood, and to inform him, | janchuly cast, according well with the architecture 
that he has this morning been fortunate enough to | of the house. Everything appeared to be kept in 
secure the person who wounded Mr C. Hazlewood. | th, highest possible order, and announced the opu- 
As Sir Robert Hazlewood may probably choose to | jance and rank of the proprictor. 
conduct the examination of this criminal himself, As Mr Glossin’s carriage stopped at the door of 
Mr G. Glossin will cause the man to be car ried to | the hall, Sir Robert reconnoitred the new vehicle 
the inn at Kippletringan, or to Hazlewood-House, | from the windows. According to his aristocratic 
as Sir Robert Hazlewood may be pleased to direct: | fulings, there was a degree of presumption in this 
And, with Sir Robert Hazlewood’s permission, Mr | noeus homo, this Mr Gilbert Glossin, late writer in 
G. Glossin will attend him at either of these places presuming to set up such an accommodation 
with the proofs and declarations which he has been | 34 all : Tat ie winth: wae mitigated when he ob- 
80 fortunate as to collect respecting this atrocious | soyved that the mantle upon the panels only bore a 
business. plain cipher of G.G. This apparent modesty was 
indeed solely owing to the delay of Mr Cumming of 
the Lyon Office, who, being at that time engaged 
in discovering and matriculating the arms of two 
commnissarics fron: North America, three English- 
Irish peers, and two great Jamaica traders, had 
been more slow than usual in finding an escutcheon 
for the new Laird of Ellangowan. But his delay 
told to the advantage of Glossin in the opinion of 
the proud Baronet. 

While the officers of justice detained their pri- 
soner in a sort of steward’s room, Mr Glossin was 
ushered into what was called the great oak-parlour, 
along room, panelled with well-varnished wainscot, 
and adorned with the grim portraits of Sir Robert 





Addressed, 
“ Sin Rosner Hazttwoon of Hazlewood, Bart. 
 Hazlewood-Uouse, &c. &e. 
‘Ewin. Gn, 

Tuesday.” } 

This nute he dispatched by a servant on horse- 
back, and having given the man some time to get 
a-head, and desircd him to ride fast, he ordered 
two officers of justice to get into the carriage with 
Bertram ; and he himself, mounting his horse, ac- 
companied them at a slow pace to the point where 
the roads to Kippletringan and Hazlewood-House 
separated, and there awaited the return of his mes- 
senger, in order that his farther route might be 
determined by the answer he should receive from | Hazlewvod’s ancestry. The visitor, who had no 
the Baronct. In about half an hour his servant ; internal consciousness of worth to balance that of 
returned with the following answer, handsomely | meanness of birth, felt his inferiority, and by the 
folded, and sealed with the Hazlewood arms, hav- | depth of his bow and the obsequiousness of his de- 
ing the Nova Scotia badge depending from the , meanour, showed that the Laird of Ellangowan was 
shield :- — sunk for the time in the old and submissive habits 


“ Sir Robert Hazlewood of Hazlewood returns ras ety tee Scosche oe ae h eat sea 
Mr G. Glossin’s compliments, and thanks him for his crv the pride ofthe old Baronet. for the 
the trouble he has taken in a matter affecting the B P : 


: ; : ; cao nat, | Purpose of turning it to his own advantage;— but 
Mr G ‘vill have aio poudiiese #0 eae his feclings were of a mingled nature, and he felt 


soner to Hazlewood-House for examination, with the influence of those very prejudices which he pre- 


the other proofs or declarations which he mentions pence e te Eatey: 
e r ; 6 ae e ee ° 
hind “attor the business ie over, incase MeO. G. The Baronet received his visitor with that con- 


. : : ars descending parade which was meant at once to as- 
re abanaelee a sack roast nee Lady Hazle- | sont lis own vast superiority, and to show the ge 
q "Ad renee F J ; nerosity and courtesy with which he could waive 
) 3 


: a it, and descend to the level of ordinary conversa- 
ae H “ Mr Giipert Grossin, &c. tiou with ordinary men. He thanked “Glossin for 
Aa Tuesday.” ouerr his attention to a matter in which “ young Hazle- 
wood ” was so intimately concerned, and, pointing 

“ Soh!” thought Mr Glossin, “ here is one finger | to his family pictures, observed, with a gracious 
in at least, and that I will make the means of in- | smile, “ Indeed these venerable gentlemen, Mr 
troducing my whole hand. But I must first get | Glossin, are as much obliged as I am in this case, 
clear of this wretched young fellow.—I think I can | for the labour, pains, care, and trouble which you 
manage Sir Robert. He is dull and pompous, and | have taken in their behalf; and I have no doubt, 


rc a 
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will be alike disposed to listen to my suggestions | were they capable of expressing themselves, would 
upon the law of the case, and to assume the credit | join me, sir, in thanking you for the favour you 
acting upon them as his own proper motiun. So | haye conferred upon the house of Hazlewood, by 
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taking care, and trouble, sir, and interest, in behalf 
of the young gentleman who is to continue their 
name and family.” 

Thrice bowed Glossin, and each time more pro- 
foundly than before; once in honour of the knight 
who stood upright before him, once in respect to 
the quiet personages who patiently hung upon the 
wainscot, and a third time in deference to the young 
gentl2man who was to carry on the name and fa- 
mily. Ftoturier as he was, Sir Robert was gratified 
by the homage which he rendered, and proceeded, 
in a tone of gracious familiarity —“ And now, Mr 
Glossin, my exceeding good friend, you must allow 
me to avail myself of your knowledge of law in our 
proceedings in this matter. I am not much in the 
habit of acting as a justice of the peace; it suits 
better with other gentlemen, whose domestic and 
family affairs require less constant superintend- 
ence, attention, and management, than mine.” 

Of course, whatever small assistance Mr Glossin 
could render was entirely at Sir Robert Hazle- 
wood’s service; but, as Sir Robert Hazlewood’s 
name stood high in the list of the faculty, the said 
Mr Glossin could not presume to hope it could be 
either necessary or useful. 

“ ‘Why, my good sir, you will understand me 
only to mean, that I am sometumg deficient in the 


practical knowledge uf the ordinary details of jus- ' 


tice-business. I was indeed educated to the bar, 
and might boast perhaps at one time, that I had 
made sonie progress in the speculative, and ab- 
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who now holds the office of king’s advocate,” re- 
plied Six Robert, gravely; “ but 1 presume, sir — 
nay, I am confident, that he will consider the mere 
fact of having wounded young Hazlewood of Ha- 
zlewood, even by inadvertency, to take the matter 
in its mildest and gentlest, and in its most favour- 
able and improbable light, as a crime which will be 
too easily atoned by imprisonment, and as more 
deserving of deportation.” 

“ Indeed, Sir Robert,” said his assenting brother 
in justice, “ I am entirely of your opinion; but, I 
don't hnow how it is, I have observed the Edin- 
burgh gentlemen of the bar, and even the officers 
of the crown, pique themselves upon an indifferent 
administration of justice, without respect to rank 
and family; and I should fear” 

“ How, sir, without respect to rank and family? 
Will you tell me that doctrine can be held by men 
of birth and legal] education? No, sir; if a trifle 
stolen in the street is termed mere pickery, but is 
elevated into sacrilege if the crime be committed 
in a church, so, according to the just gradations of 
society, the guilt of an injury is enhanced by the 
rank of the person to whom it is offered, done, or 
perpetrated, sir.” 

Glossin bowed low to this declaration ex cathe- 
dra, but observed, that in case of the very worst, 
and of such unnatural doctrines being actually held 
ashe had already hinted, “ the law had another 
hold on Mr Vanhcest Brown.” 

“ Vanbeest Brown! is that tlic fellow’s name? 





stract, and abstruse doctrines of our municipal | Good God! that young Hazlewood of Hazlewood 


code; but there is in the present day so little op- 
portunity of a man of family and fortune rising to 
that eminence at the bar, which is attained by ad- 
venturers who are as willing to plead for John-a- 
Nokes as for the first noble of the land, that I was 
really early disgusted with practice. ‘The first case, 
indeed, which was laid on my table, quite sickened 
me ; it respected a bargain, sir, of tallow, between 


a butcher and a candlemaker; and 1 found it was ' 


expected that | should grease my mouth, not only 
with their vulgar names, but with all the technical 
terms, and phrases, and peculiar language, of their 
dirty arts. Upon my honour, my good sir, I have 
never been able to bear the smell of a tallow-candle 
since.” 

Pitying, as seemed to be expected, the mean use 
to which the Baronct’s faculties had been degraded 
on this melancholy occasion, Mr Glossin offered to 
officiate as clerk or assessor, or in any way in which 
he could be most useful. “ And with a view to pos- 
sessing you of the whole business, and in the first 
place, there will, I believe, be no difficulty in pro- 
ving the main fact, that this was the person who 
fired the unhappy piece. Should he deny it, it can 
be proved by Mr Hazlewood, I presume ?” 

* Young Hazlewood is not at home to-day, Mr 
Glossin.” 

“* But we can have the oath of the servant who 
attended him,” said the ready Mr Glossin; “ indeed 
I hardly think the fact will be disputed. I am more 
4 aearmaba that, from the too favourable and 
indulgent manner in which I have understood that 
Mr Hazlewood has been pleased to represent the 
business, the assault may be considered as acci- 
dental, and the injury as unintentional, so that the 
fellow may be immediately set at liberty, todo more 

mischief.” 

“ T hava not the honour to know the gentleman 


should have had his life endangered, the clavicle 
of his right shoulder considerably laccrated and 
dislodged, several large drops or slugs deposited in 
the acromion process, as the account of the family 
surgeon expressly bears,—and all by an obscure 
wretch named Vanbeest Brown !” 

“ Why, really, Sir Robert, it is a thing which 
one can hardly bear to think of; but, begging ten 
thousand pardons for resuming what I was about to 
say, a person of the same namc is, as appears from 
these papers” (producing Dirk Hatteraick’s pocket- 
book), “ mate to the smuggling vessel who offered 
such violence at Woodbourne, and I have no doubt 
that this is the same individual; which, however, 
your acute discrimination will easily be able to as- 
certain.” 

“ The same, my good sir, he must assuredly be 
—it would be injustice even to the meanest of the 
people, to suppose there could be found among 
them two persous doomed to bear a name so shock- 
ing to one’s ears as this of Vanbeest Brown.” 

“Truc, Sir Robert ; most unquestionably ; there 
cannot be a shadow of doubt of it. But you see 
farther, that this circumstance accounts for the 
man’s desperate conduct. You, Sir Robert, will 
discover the motive for his crime — you, I say, will 
discover it without difficulty, on your giving your 
mind to the examination; for. my part, I cannot 
help suspecting the moving spring to have been 
revenge for the gallantry with which Mr Hazle- 
wood, with all the spirit of his renowned forefathers, 
defended the house at Woodbourne against this 
villain and his lawless companions.” 

“J will inquire into it, my good sir,” snid the 
learned Baronet. “ Yet even now I venture to con- 
jecture that I shall adopt the solution or explana- 
tion of this riddle, enigma, or mystery, which you 
have in some degree thus started. Yes! revenge 
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it must be—and, good Heaven! entertained by and 
against whom !—entertained, fostered, cherished, 
ngainst young Hazlewood of Hazlewood, and in 

carried into effect, executed, and implement- 
ed, by the hand of Vanbeest Brown! These are 
dreadful days indeed, my worthy neighbour” (this 
epithet indicated a rapid advance in the Haronet’s 
good graces)— “ days when the bulwark» of socicty 
are shaken to their mighty base, and that rank, 
which forms, as it were, its highest grace and orna- 
ment, is mingled and confused with the viler parts 
of the architecture. QO my good Mr Gilbert Glossin, 
in my time, sir, the use of swords and pistols, and 
such honourable arms, was reserved by the nobility 
and gentry to themselves, and the disputes of the 
vulgar were decided by the weapons which nature 
had given them, or by cudgels, cut, broken, or 
hewed out of the next wood. But now, sir, the 
clouted shoo of the peasant gall4 the hibe of the 
courtier. The lower ranks have their quarrels, sir, 
and their points of honour, and their revenges, 
which they must bring, forsooth, to fatal arbitre- 
ment. But well, well! it will last my time -—-let us 
have in thia fellow, this Vanbeest Brown, and mahe 
an end of him at least for the present.” 





CHAPTER ALIIL. 


— ‘Twas he 

Gave heat unto the Injury, which returned, 

Like a petard i) lighted, into the bosom 

Of him gave fire to’t. Yet I hope his hurt 

Is not su dangerous but he may recover 

Fair Maid of ie leats. 


ee 





Tux prisoner was now presented before the two 
worshipful magistrates. Glossin, partly from sume 
compunctious visitings, and partly out of luis cau- 
tious resolution to suffer Sir Robert Hazlewood to 
be the ostensible manager of the whole examination, 
looked down upon the table, and busied himself 
with reading and arranging the papers respecting 
the business, only now and then throwing in a shil- 
ful catchword as prompter, when he saw the prin- 
cipal, and apparently most active magistrate, stand 
in need of a hint. 
he assumed, on his part, a happy mixture of the 
austerity of the justice, combined with the display 
of personal diguity appertaining to the Baronet of 
ancient family. 

“ There, constables, let him stand there at the 
bottom of the table. — Be so good as look me in the 
face, sir, and raise your \vice as you answer the 

uestions which 1 am going to put to you” 

“ May I beg, in the tirst place, to know, sir, who 
it is that takes the trouble to interrogate me!’ suid 
the prisoner ; “ for the honest gentlemen who have 
brought me here have not been plefsed to furmsh 
any information upon that point.” 

“ And pray, sir,” answered Sir Robert, “ what 
has my name and quality to do with the questions 
I am about to ask you!” 

“ Nothing, perhaps, sir,” replied Bertram ; “ but 
it may considerably influence my disposition to an- 
swer them.” 

Why, then, sir, you will please to be informed 
that you are in presence of Sir Robert Hazlewood 
of Hazlewood, and another justice of peace for this 
county -—— that's all.” 

As this intimation produced a less stunning ef- 
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As for Sir Robert Hazlewood, | 
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fect upon the prisoner than he had anticipated, 5. 
Robert procecded in his investigation with an in 
creasing dislike to the object of it. 

* Is your name Vanbecst Brown, sir!” 

“ It is,” answered the prisoner. 

“ So far well ;—and how are we to design you 
farther, sir?”? demanded the Justice. 

“Captain in his Majesty’s —— regiment of horse,” 
answered Bertrain. 

The Baronet’s ears received this intimation with 
astonishment; but he was refreshed in courage by 
an ineredulous look from Glossin, and by hearing 
him gently utter a sort of interjectional whistle, in 
a note of surprise and contempt. “ I believe, my 
friend,” said Sir Robert, “ we shall find for you. 
before we part, a more humble title.” 

“ If you do, sir,” replied his prisoner, “ I shall 
willingly submit to any punishment which such an 
inpeosture shall be thought to deserve.” 

* Well, sir, we shall see,’? continued Sir Robert. 
“Do vou hnow young Hazlewood of Hazlewood !” 

“ T never saw the gentleman who | am informed 
bears that name excepting once, and I regret that 
It was under very unpleasant circumstances.” 

“* You mean to achnowledge, then,” said the Ba- 
ronet, “that you infheted upon young Hazlewood 
of Hazlewood that wound which endangered his 
life, considerably lacerated the clavicle of his right 
shoulder ond deposited, as the family surgeon de- 
clare# (O81, 1) =e drops or slugs in the acromiou 
procesihsay Ver ed 

e WPCC | Veeplied Bertram, “ I can only say 
Tam é¢ Fx, ha norant of and sorry for the extent 
of the Do) g which the young gentleman has 
uustaind! «4 met him in a narrow path, walking 
with two :adies and a servant, and before 1 could 
either pass them or address them, this young Hazle- 
wood took his gun from his servant, presented it 
aguinst my body, and commanded me in the most 
haughty tone to stand bacn. 1 was neither inclined 
to submit te his authorfty, nor to leave him in pos- 
session of tha means to injure me, which he seemed 
disposed to upe with such rashness. 1 therefore 
closed with lum for the purpose of disarming him ; 
and just as | had nearly effected my purpose, the 
piece went off accidentally, and, to my regret then 
and since, inflicted upon the young gentleman a 
severer chastisement than I desired, though I am 
glad to understand it is like to prove no more than 
his unprovoked fully deserved.” 

* Aud so, sir,” said the Baronet, every feature 
swoln with offended dignity,—“ you, sir, admit, 
sir, that it was your purpose, sir, and your inten- 
tion, sir, and the real jet and object of your aseault, 
sir, to disarm young Hazlewood of Hazlewood of 
his gun, sir, or his fuwling-piece, or his fuzee, or 
whatever you please to call it, sir, upon the ote 
highway, sir{—1 think this will de, my worthy 
neighbour! | think he should stand committed?” 

“You are by far the best judge, Sir Robert,” 
said Glossin, in his most insinuating tone; “ but if ] 
might presume to hint, there was something about 
these smnuggiers.” 

“ Very true, good sir.— And besides, sir, you, 

ranbeest Brown, who call yourself a captain in 
his Majesty's service, are no better or worse than 
a rascally mate of a i 

“ Really, sir,” said Bertram, “you are an old gen- 
tleman, and acting under some strange delusion, 
otherwise I should be very angry with you.” 
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* Old 
ssid Sir Robert, colouring with indignation —“ [ 
protest and declare——-Why, sir, have you any 
papers or letters that can establish your pretended 
rank, and estate, and commission !” 





| rbeetraget sir !—strange delusion, sir!” though the interruption was urmecesanry, for the 


purpose of diverting the attention of Sir Robert 
Hazlewood, who was specchless and mutionlese 
with indignation at the presumptuous comparison 
implied in Bertram's last speech. In fact, the veins 


“None at present, sir,” answered Bertram ;— | of his throat and of his temples swelled almost to 





“ but in the return of a post or two” 

«“ And how do you, sir,” continued the Baronet, 
“if you area captain in his Majesty's service, how 
do you chance to be travelling in Scotland without 
Ietters of introduction, credentials, bagvage, or any 
thing belonging to your pretended rank, estate, and 
condition, as 1 said before !” 

“Sir,” replied the prisoner, “ T had the misfor- 
tune to be robbed of my clothes and baygace.” 

“Qho! then you are the gentleman who tovk 
a post-chaise from to Kippletringan, gave the 
boy the slip on the road, and sent two of your 
accomplices to beat the bey ard Lring away the 
baggage?” 

“1 was, sir, ina carriage as vou describe, was 
obliged to alight in the snow, and lost my was 
endeavouring to find the read to Kippletrinzan., 
The landlady of the inn will inform vou thaton mi 
arrival there the next day, my first inquiries were 
after the boy.” 

“Then give me leave to ash where vou spent 
the night!—not in the snow, | presume! vou do 
not suppose that will pass, or be taken, credited, 
and received!” 

“1 beg leave,” said Bertram, his recollection 
turning to the gipey female, and to the promise eo 
had given her, “ [ beg leave to decline answerin 
that question.” 

“T thought as much,” said Sir Robert — * Were 
you not during that night in the ruins of Dern- 
cieugh !—in the ruins of Derneleugh, sir!” 

“| have told you that I do not intend answering 
that question,” replied Bertram. 

“Well, sir, then vou will stand committed, sir.” 
said Sir Robert, “and be sent to prison, sir, that’s 
all, sir.— Have the goodness to look at these pa- 
perss are you the Vanbeest Brown who is there 
mentioned !” 

It must be remarked that Glowin had shuffled 
among the papers some writings which really did 
belong to Bertram, and which had been found by 
the officers in the old vault where his portmanteau 
was raneacked. 

“ Some of these papers,” said Bertram, loching 
over them, “are mince, and were in my portfolio 
when it was stolen from the post-chaise. They are 
memoranda of little value, and, I see, have been 
carefully selected as affording no evidence of my 
rank or character, which many of the other papers 
would have established fully. They are mingled 
with ship-accounts and other papers, belunging ap- 
parently to a person of the same nanie.” 

“ And wilt thou attempt to persuade me, friend,” 
demanded Sir Robert, “that there are ttru persons 
in this country, at the same time, of thy very un- 
common and awkwardly sounding name!” 

“Tt do not sce, sir, as there is an old Iazle- 
wood and a young Hazlewood, why there should not 
be an old and a young Vanbeest Brown. And, to 
speak seriously, I was educated in Holland, and I 
know that this name, however uncouth it may sound 
in British ears” —— 

Glossin, conscious that the prisoner was now 
about to enter upon danverous ground, interfered, 
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‘ indecorons to make any reply. 


bursting, and he sat with the indignant and discon- 
certed air of one who hns received a mortal insult 
from a quarter to which he holds it unmoet and 
While with a bert 
brow and an angrs eye he was drawing in his breath 
slowly and majestically, and puffing it forth again 
with deep and solemn exertion, Glosain stepped in 
tu his assistance. “ E should think now, Sir Robert, 
with great submission, that this matter may be 
closed. One of the constables, besides the pregnant 
proof already produced, offers to make oath, that 
the sword of which the prisoner was this morning 
deprived (while using it, by the way, in resistance 
ton legal warrant) was a cutlass taken from him in 
a fray between the officers and smugglers, just pre- 
vious te their attach upon Woodbourne, And yet,” 
he added, “JF would not have you form any rash 
construction upon that subject > perhaps the young 
man can exaphun how he came by that weapon.” 

“That question, sir, sud Bertram,  T shall also 
leave unanswered” 

“Shere i set anether circumstance to be in- 
y“iated onto, always under Sir Robert's leave,” 
msamieted Glossian  “ Phia prisoner put into tho 
hands of Mrs Mae-Candlish of i ippicteligan, a 
parece) contaming a svanety ef gold coins and va- 
Juable articles of different hinds. Perhaps, Sir 
Robert, sou might think it right to ask, how he 
came by property of a deserption which seldom 
occurs.” 

“ You, sir~ Mr Vanbeest Brown, sir— you hear 
the question, sir, which the gentleman asks you?” 

“To have particular reasons for dechning to an- 
swer that question,” answered Bertrain. 

“Then Tam afraid, sir,” said Glowin, who had 
brought matters to the point he desired to reach, 
‘our duty must lav us under the neceamty to sign 
a warrant of comumittal” 

“An vou please, ar,” answered Bertram: © take 
eure, however, what you do. Observe, that 1 an- 
form you that Tain a captain in his Majesty's -—~ 
regiment, and that Tam just returned from India, 
and therefore cannot possibly be connected with 
any of those contraband traders you talk of; that 
my Lieutenant-Colonel is now at Nottingham, the 
Major, with the officers of my corps, at Kingstun- 
upon-Thames. I offer before you both to submit to 
any degree of ignominy, if, within the return of the 
Kingston and Nottingham posta, | am not able tu 
establish these points. Or you may write to the 
agent for the regiment, if you please, and”—— 

“ This is all very well, sir,” said Glossin, begin- 
ning to fear lest the firm expostulation of Bertram 
should make some impression on Sir Hobert, who 
would almost have died of shame at committin 


‘ such a solecism an sending a captain of horse to jai 


eer eee 


i 


| 


— This is all very well, sir; but is there no per- 
gon nearer whom you could refer to!” 

“ There are only two persons in this country who 
know anything of me,” repiied the prisoner. “ Oue 
is a plain Liddesdale sheep-farmer, ealled Dinmont 
of Charlics-hope ; but he knows nothing more of me 
than what I told him, and what I now tell you.” 

- & Why, this is well enough, Sir Robert!” said 
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Glossin. ‘ I supposo he would bring forward this 
thick-skulled follow to give his oath of credulity, 
Sir Robert, ha ! ha! ha!” 

“ And what is your other witness, friend?!” said 
the Baronet. 

“ A gentleman whom I have some reluctance to 
mention, because of certain private reasons; but 
under whose command I served some time in India, 
and who is too much a man of honour to refuse his 
tcatimony to my character as a soldier and gentle- 
mani. 

* And who is this doughty witness, pray, sir?” 
said Sir Robert, —“ some half-pay quarter-master 
or sergeant, J suppose?” 

“ Colonel] Guy Manncring, late of the regi- 
ment, in which, as I told you, I have a troop.” 

Colonel Guy Mannermg!” thought Glossin,— 
“who the devil could have guessed this!” 

“ Colonel Guy Mannering ‘” echoed the Baronet, 
considcrably shaken in his opinion. —“ My good 
sir,”’—apart to Glossin, “ the young man with a 
dreadfully plebeian naine, and a good deal of mo- 
dest assurance, ling nevertheless something of the 
tone, and manners, and feeling of a ventlerman, of 
one at least who has lived in good society ;—they 
do give commissions very loosely, and carclessly, 
and inaccurately, in India ;—1 think we had better 
pause till Colonel Mannernyg shall return; he is 
now, | believe, at Edinburgh.” 

“ You are in every respect the best judge, Sir 
Robert,” answered Glossin, * in every posible re- 
spect. I would only subinit to you, that we are cer- 
tainly hardly entitled to dismins this man upon an 
assertion which cannot be satisfied by proof, and 
that we shall incur a heavy responsibility by de- 
taining him in private custody, without committing 
him to a public jail. Undoubtedly, however, you 
are the best judge, Sir Robert ;—and | would only 
suy, for my own part, that I very lately incurred se 
vere censure by detaining a person ina place which 
I thought perfectly secure, and under the custod) 
of the proper officers. The man made his eseape, 
and | havo no doubt my own character for attention 
and circumspection as a magistrate has in some de- 
gree suffered —1 only hint this—I will join in ans 
step you, Sir Robert, think most advisable." Burt 
Mr Glosain was well aware that such a hint was of 
ower sufficient to decide the motions of his sell- 
important, but not self-relying colleague. So that 
Sir Robert Hazlewood summed up tho business in 
the following speech, which proceeded partly upon 
the supposition of the prisoner being really a gentle- 
man, and partly upon the opposite belief that he 
was a villain and an assassin. 

“ Sir, Mr Vanbeest Brown —I would call you 
Captain Brown if there was the Icast reason, or 
cause, or grounds to suppose that you are a cap- 
tain, or had a troop in the very respectable corps 
bag mention, or indeed in any other corps in Ins 

Iajesty’s service, as to which circumstance | beg 
to be understood to give no positive, settled, or un- 
alterable judgment, declaration, or opinion. | say 
therefore, sir, Mr Brown, we havo determined, con- 
sidering the unpleasunt predicament in which you 
now stand, having been robbed, as you say, an as- 
sertion as to which ] suspend my opinion, and being 
eapaerats of much and valuable treasure, and of a 

handled cutlass besides, as to your obtaining 
which you will favour us with no explanation — 





I say, sir, we have determined and resolved, and | 


~— 


| 


i 
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made up our minds, to commit you to jail, or rathet 
to assign you an apartment therein, in thar 
you may be forthcoming upon Colonel Mannering’s 
return from Edinburgh.” 

“ With humble submission, Sir Robert,” said 
Glossin, “ may I inquire if it is your to 
send this young gentleman to the county jail!— 
for if that were not your settled intention, 1 would 
take the liberty to hint, that there would be less 
hardship in sending him to the Bridewell at Port- 
anferry, where he can be secured without public 
exposure, —a circumstance which, on the mere 
chance of his story being really true, is much to 
be avoided.” 

“ Why, there is a guard of soldiers at Portan- 
ferry, tu be sure, for protection of the goods in the 
Custum-house ; and upon the whole, considering 
every thing, and that the place is comfortable for 
puch a place—I say, all things considered, we will 
commit this person, | would rather say authorize 
lui to be detained, in the workhouse at Portan- 
ferry.” 

‘The warrant was made out accerdingly, and Ber- 
tram was intormed he was next morning to be re- 
moved to his place of continement, as Sir Robert 
had determined he should not be taken there under 
cloud of mght, for fear of rescue. He was, during 
tle interval, to be detained at Hazlewood-House. 

“It cannot be so hard as my imprisonment by 
the Looties in India,” he thought 5 “nor can it last 
slong. But the deuce take the old formal dun- 
derhead, and luis more sly associate, who speaks 
always under lis breath, —they cannot understand 
a plain man’s story when it is told them.” 

in the meanwhile Glussin took leave of the Ba- 
ronet, with a thousand respectful bows and cringing 
apologies for not accepting his invitation to dinner, 
und venturing to hope he might be oned in 
paying his respects to him, Lady Hazlewood, and 
yveung Mr Hazlewood, on some future occasion. 

* Certainly, sir,” said the Baronet, very graci- 
ously. © 1 hope our family was never at any time 
deficient in civihty to our neighbours; and when 
I ride that way, ¢ 
you of this by calling at your house as familiarly 
as is consistent—that is, as can be hoped or ex- 
pected.” 

* And now,” said Glossin to himself, “ to find 
lurk Hatteraich and Jus people, —to get the guard 
sent off frem the Customhouse,—and then for the 
grand cast of the dice. Everything must depend 
upon speed, How lucky that Mannering has be- 
taken himself to Edinburgh! His knowledge of 
thas young fellow is a must perilous addition to my 
dangers,” —here he suffered his horse to slacken 
his pace. “ What if I should try to compound with 
the heir? It's hhely he might be brought to pay 
a round sum for restitution, and I could give up 
Hatteraick— But no, no, no! there were too many 
eyes on me, — Hatteraick himself, and the gipsy 
sailor, and that old hag—No, no! 1] must stick to 
my original plan.” And with that he struck his 
spurs against his horse’s flanks, and rode forward 
at a hard trot to put his machines in motion. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


A prison is a house of carc. 
A place where none can thrive, 
a touchstone true to try a friend, 
A grave for one alive. 
Sometimes a place of right, 
Sometimes a place uf wrong, 
Sometimes a place of rogues and thicves, 
And honest men among. 
Inseriptionon Edinburgh Tolbooth. 


E.rcy on the following morning, the carnage 
which had brought Bertram to Hazlewood-House, 
was, with his two silent and surly attendants, ap- 
pointed to convey him to his place of confinement 
at Portanferry. This building adjoined to the Cus- 
tom-house established at that little seaport, and 
both were situated so close to the sea-beach, that 
it was necessary to defend the back part with a 
large and strong rampart or bulwark of huge stones, 
disposed in a slope towards the surf, which often 
reached and broke upon them. The front was sur- 
rounded by s high wall, enclosing a small court- 


yard, within which the miserable inmates of the | 


mansion were occasionally permitted to take exer- 
cise and air. The prison was used as a House of 
Correction, and sometimes as a chapel of case to 
the county jail, which was old, and far from being 
conveniently situated with reference to the hipple- 
tringan district of the county. Mac-(iuffog, the 
officer by whom Bertram had at first been appre- 
hended, and who was now in attendance upon him, 
was keeper of this palace of httle ease. He caused 
the carriage to be drawn close up to the outer gate, 
and got out himself to summon the warders. Thi 
noise of his rap alarmed sume twenty or thirty 
ragged boys, who left off sailing their mimic sloops 
and frigates in the little pools of salt water left by 
the receding tide, and hastily crowded round the 
vehicle to see what luckless being was to be deh- 
vered to the prison-house out of “ Glossin’s braw 


new carriage.”, The door of the court-vard, after | 


the heavy clanking of many chains and bars, wa> 
opened by Mrs Mac-Guffog—an awful spectacle, 
being a woman for strength and resolution capalle 
of maintaining order among her mutous inmates, 
and of administering the discipline of the hours, a, 
it was called, during the alsence of her husband, 
or when he chanced to have taken an over-dure of 
the creature. The growhng voice of this Amazon, 
which rivalled in harshness the crashing music of 
her own bulta and bars, soon dispersed in every di- 
rection the little varlets who had thronged around 
her threshold, and she next addressed her amiable 
help-mate :— 

“ Be sharp, man, and get out the swell, canst 
thou not i” 

“ Hold your tongue and be d—d, you 
answered her loving husband, with twu additional 
epithets of great energy, but which we beg to be 
excused from repeating. 
tram,—“ Come, will you 
must we lend you a lift?’ 

Bertram came out of the carriage, and, collared 

y the constable as he put his foot on the ground, 
though he offered no resistance, across 

d, amid the continued shouts of the lit- 

Re who looked on at such distance as 
fear of Mac-Guffog itted. The in- 
his foot had crossed the poreh, the por- 
again dropped her chains, drew ber bolte, and 
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get out, my handy lad, or 


Gees 


Then, addressing Ber- | 
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turning with both hands an immense key, wok it 
from the leck, and thrust it into a huge side-pocket 
Bertram was now in the small court alrvady men- 
tioned. Two or three prisoners were sauntcring 
along the | sbhaesile and deriving as it were a feel- 
ing of refreshment from the momentary glimpse 
with which the opening door had extended their 
prospect to the other side of a dirty strect. Nor 
can this be thought surprising, when it is const- 
dered, that, unless on such ocensions, their view 
was confined to the gratod front of their prison, the 
high and sable walls of the court-yard, the heaven 
above them, and the pavement beneath their feet: 
a sameness of landscape, which, to use the poct's 
expression, “ lay like a load on tho wearied vye,” 

; and had fostered in some a callous and dull mis- 
anthropy, in others that sickness of tho heart which 
induces him who is immured already in a livin, 
grave, to wish fora sepulehre yet more calm and 

' sequestered 


|} Mac-Guffog, when they entered the court-yard, 


suffered Bertram to pause for a minute, and look 
Upon his companions in affliction. 
cast his eye around, on faces on which guilt, and 


When he had | 


despondenee, and low excess, had fixed their stig. 
ma-- upon the spendthiift, and the swindler, and 


the thet, the bankrupt debtor, the © moping idiot, 


and the madman gay,” whom a paltry spimt of eco- | 


nemy congregated to share this dismal habitation, 

ihe felt his heart recoil with inespressible loathing 
from enduring the contamination of their society 
even for a moment. 

J hope, sir,” he said to the keeper, “ you in 
, tend te assagn mea place of confinement apart }” 

And what should | be the better of thatt” 

“« Why, sir, I can but be detained here a day or 
two, and it would be very disagreeable to me ty 
mix in the sort of company this place affords.” 

“ And what do 1 care for that?’ 

‘Why, then, sir, to speak to your feelings,” said 
Bertram, “ U shall be wilhng to make you a hand- 
sme compliment for this indulgence.” 

“As, but when, Captain? when and how? that's 
the question, or rather the twa questions,” raid the 
nual at 
ec When Tam dclivared, and got tay remiattanees 
from England,” ansverea the prisoner. 

Mac-Guffog shook his head incredulously. 

“Why, fmend, you do net pretend tu believe 
that Lam really a malefactor 1?” sud Bertram. 

“ Why, I no hen,” said the fellow; & but if you 
ne on the account, yOre nac sharp nae. that + te 
day -lyght ote? 

And why d> you say Tam nu sharp one!” 

Why, wha buta crackbrained greenhorn wad 
hae let them keep up the siller that ye left at tL. 
Gordon-Arms!” said the constable. © Deil fete! 
me, but 1 wad have had it out o’ their wames! 1: 
had nae right to be strippit o' your money and sent 
to jai] without a mark to pay your fees; they might 
have kecpit the rest o’ the articles fur evidenco, 
But why, fora blind bottle-head, did not ie ack 
the guineas! and I kept winking and nodding ao’ 
the tame, and the donnert decvil wad never ance 
look my way !” 

“* Well, sir,’ replicd Bertrain, “ if I have a title 
to have that property delivered up to me, 1 shall 
apply for it; and there ‘s a good deal more than 
enough to pay any demand you oad set up.” 
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“J dinna ken a spa about that,” said Epraligree 
fog; “ ye mny be lang An 

Aeleg Grodié man be ort red in the fees. But, 


ever, as ye do seem to be a clap by common, 

though my wife says I lose by my coal nitare, if 

e me an order for my fees upon that moncy 

~ Glosein will make it abeeine 1 

ken somethin about an escape from Ellangowan 

~—ay, ay, he'll be glad to carry me through, and 
neighbour-like.” 

“ Well, sir,” replied Bertram, “ if I am not fur- 
nished in a day or two otherwise, you shall have 
euch an order.” 

“ Weol], weel, then ye shall be put up like a 

ee said Mac-Guftog, “ But mark ye me, 
riend, that we may have nae cally-shangie after- 
hend, these are the fees that ] always charge a 
swell that must have his lib-ken to hinssell— Thirty 
shillings a-weck for lodgings, and a guinea for gar- 
nish ; half-a-guines al for a single bed,— and 
I dinna get the whole of it, for ] must gie half a- 
crown out of it to Donald Laider that’s in for sheep- 
stealing, that should slecp with you by rule, and 
he'll expect clean strae, and maybe some whishy 
beside. So I make little upon that.” 

“ Well, sir, go on.” 

© Then for meat and liquor, ve may have the 
beet, and I never charge abune twenty per cent. 
ower tavern price for pleasing a gentleman that 
way—and that's little encugh for sending in and 
sending out, and wearing the lassie’s shoon out. 
And then if ye’re dowie, 1 will sit wi’ you a pliff in 
the evening mysell, man, and help ye out wil your 
bottle ;—- TP have drank mony a glass wi Glossin, 


man, that did you up, thongh he's a justice now, | 


And then I's warrant ye'll be for fire dur cauld 
nighta, or if yo want candle, that’s an expensive 
article, for it's against the rules. And now Tve 
tell’d yo the head articles of the charge, and 1 
dinna think there's muckle mair, though there will 
aye be somo odd expenses ower and alune.” 

“ Well, sir, | must trust to your conscience, if 
ever you happened to hear of such a thing — 1 can- 
not help my self.” 

“Na, na, tir,” anawored the cautious jailor, “ Ill 
no permit you to be saying that— I’m forcing nae- 
thing upon ye;—an ye dinna like the price, ye 
needna take the article— 1 force no man; 1 was 
only explaining what civility was: but if ye hhe to 
take the common run of the howe, its a ave te me 
— PN be saved trouble, that's a’.” 

“ Nay, my friend, | have, as 1 suppore you may 
easily guess, no inclination to dispute your terms 
upon such a penalty,” suswered Bertram. © Come, 
show me where 


1 am to be, for Lweuld fain be alone 


for a little while.” 

* Ay, ay, come aloug then, Captain,” said the 
fellow, with a contortion of visage which he in- 
tended to be a amile. “And I'll tell vou now, - to 
show you that I daw see as ye ca't, d—n 
me if I charge ye abune sixpence a-day fur the 
freedom o’ the court, and yo may walk in't very 
near three hours a-day, and play at pitch-and-toss, 
~ amignra and what not.” eee 

ith this gracious promise, Bertram 

into the house, and showed him up a steep and 
marrow stone staircase, at the top of which was a 
strong door, clenched with iron and studded with 
Beyond this door was a narrow passage or 

}, naving three cells on each side, wretched 
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Yauts, with irun bed-frames and straw mattresses 
But at the farther end was a small apartment, of 
rather a more decent appearance, —that is, having 
less the air of a ete of confinement, since, unless 
for the large lock and chain upon the door, and the 
crossed and ponderous stanchions upon the window, 
it rather resembled the “ parece inn’s rides room.” 
It was designed as a sort of infirmary for prisoners 
whose state of hea'th required some iadalgenae: 
—and, in fact, Donald Laider, Bertram’s destined 
chum, had been just dragged out of oye of the two 
beds which it contained, to try whether clean straw 
| and whisky might not have a better chance to cure 
his intermitting fever. This process of ejection had 
been carried into force by Mrs Mac-Guffog while 
her husband parleyed with Bertram in the court- 
jard, that good lady having a distinct prescntiment 
of the manner in which the treaty must necessa- 
' vily terminate. Apparently the expulsion had not 
taken place without some application of the mare 
hand, for one of the bed-posts of a sort of tent-be 
was broken down, so that the tester and curtains 
hung forward into the middle of the narrow cham- 
her, like the banner of a chieftain, half-sinking 
amid the confusion of a combat. 

“ Never mind that being out o’ sorts, Captain,” 
said Mrs Maec-Guffog, who now followed them into 
the room; then turning her back to the prisoner, 
with as much delicacy as the action admitted, she 
whipped from her knee her ferret garter, and ap- 
phed it to splicing and fastening the broken bed- 
post then used more pins than her apparel could 
well spare to fasten up the bed-curtains in festoous 
— then shouk the bed-clothes into something like 
form- then flung over all a tattered patch-work 
quilt, and pronounced that things were now “ some- 
thing purpose-like.”” © And there's your bed, Cap- 
tain,” pointing toa massy four-posted hulk, which, 
, wing to the inequality of the fluor, that had sunk 
conniderably (the house, though new, having been 
built by contract), stood on three legs, and held 
the fourth aloft a» if pawing the Bir, and in the 
attitude of advancing hhe an elephant passant upon 
_ the pancl of a coach —- “ There's your bed and the 

blankets; but if ye want sheets, or bowster, or 
pillow, or ony sort vo" napery for the table, or for 
_ your hands, ye'll hae to speak to me about it, for 
that’s out uo’ the gudeman’s line’’ (Mac-Guffog had 
by this time left the room, to avoid, probably, any 
appeal which might be made to him upon this new 
meetin), “and he never engages for onything like 
that.” 

“In God's name,” said Bertram, “let me have 
what isdecent, and make any charge you please.” 

“ Aweel, aweel, that’s sune settled; we'll no 
, excise you neither, though we live sae near the 

Custom-house. And 1 maun see to get you seme 
fire and some dinner tov, I'se warrant; but your 
dinner will be but a puir ane the day, no expeeting 
cumpany that would be nice and fashious.”——So 


; Saying, and in all haste, Mrs fetehed 

- scuttle of live coals, and having roles * the 

, Posty fg unconscious of a fire” for months be- 
fore, : 


Dinmont’s!) and, muttering to herself as she 
discharged her task, seemed, in inveterate 

of , to even those aecommo 
ecabacsigg me! ve 


however, “dopar senygeedias bea coum be 


departed, 


QUY MANNERING 


tecth, that “ she wad rather lock up a haill ward 
thas be fiking about thae niff-nafly gentles that 
gae ane touckle fash wi’ their fancies.” 

When she was Bertram found himself 


gone, 
reduced to the alternative of pacing his little apart- | 
g out upon the sea m | 


ment for exercise, or 
euch py ear as be secn from the narrow 
panes of his window, obecured by dirt and by close 
iron-bars, or reading over the records of brutal 
wit and b iam which despair had scrawled 
upon the -whitened walls. The sounds were 
as uncomfortable as the objects of sight; the sullen 
dash of the tide, which was now retreating, and the 
occasional opening and shutting of a door, with all 
its accompaniments of jarring bolts and crenking 
hinges, mingling occasionally with the dull mono- 
tony of the retiring ocean. Sometimes, too, he 
eould hear the hoarse grow] of the heeper, or the 
shriller strain of his helpmate, almost always in 
the tone of discontent, anger, orinsolence. At other 
times the large mastiff, chained in the court-vard, 
answered with furious bark the insults of the idle 
loiterers who made a sport of incensing him. 

At length the tedium of this weary space was 
broken by the entrance of a dirty-looking serving 
wench, who made some preparations for dinner bs 
laying a half-dirty cloth upon a whole-dirty deal 
table. A knife and fork, which had not been worn 
out by overcleaning, flanked a cracked delt plate ; 
a nearly empty mustard-pot, placed on one side of 
the table, balanced a salteeliar, contammng an arti- 
ele of a greyish, or rather a blackish mixture, upon 
the other, both of stone-w are, and bearmg too ob- 
vious marks of recent service, Shortly after, the 
same Hebe brought up a plate of beef-collops, done 
in the frying-pan, with a huge allowance of grease 
floating in an ocean of lukewarm water ; and having 
added a coarse loaf to these savoury viands, she re- 
questeu to hnow what liquors the gentleman chose 
toorder, The appearance of this fare was not vers 
inviting; Lut Lertram endeavoured to mend los 
commons by ordering wine, which he found tole- 
cably good, and, with the assistance of some indif- 
ferent cheese, made his dinner chiefly off the brown 
loaf, When his meal was over, the girl presented 
her master’s complimenta, and, if agreeable to the 

tleman, he would help him to spend the even- 
ing. Bertram desired to be excused, aud Legged, 
instead of this gracious society, that he might be 
furnished with paper, pen, ink, and candles. The 
light appeared in the shape of ove long broken tal- 
low-candle, inclining over a tin candlestick coate 
with grease ; as for the writing materials, the pn- 
soner was informed that he might have them the 
next day if he chose to send out to buy them. Hk r- 
tram next desired the maid to procure him a book, 
and enforeed his request with a shilling ; in conse- 
quence of which, after long absence, she re-appeared 
with two odd volumes of the Newgate (alendar, 
which she had borrowed from Sam Silverquill, an 
idle apprentice, who was imprisoned under a charge 
of . Having laid the books on the table, she 
and left Bertram to studies which were not 


Ul adapted to his present melancholy situation. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


Hut if went my hese be dragg’d tm seorn 
‘o yo m pape 
Than shalt not want one faithful = 

To share the cruel fate's decree. 


Pienxaep in the gloomy reftections which 
naturally excited by his disma] reading, and dis- 
consolate situation, Bertram, for the first time in 
his life, felt himself affected with a disposition to 
low spirits. “TI have been in worse situations than 
this too,” he said ;-- “ more dangerous, for here is 
no danger — more dismnal in prospect, for my pre- 
sent confinement must necessarily be short -— more 
intolerable for the time, for here at least I have 
fire, food, and shelter. Yet, with reading these 
bloody tales of crime and misery, in a place so cor- 
responding to the ideas which they excite, and in 
hastening to theae aad sounds, I feel a stronger 
disposition to melancholy than in my life I ever 
eaperienced, But | will not give way to it— Be- 
vone, thou record of guilt and infamy!” he said, 
Hinging the Louk upen the spare bed; “a Seottiah 
jail shall not break, on the very first day, the spi- 
nits which have resisted climate, and want, and 
penury, and disenae, and iinprisunment, in a forvign 
land. Lhave fought many a hard battle with dame 
Dortune, and she shall not beat me now if 1 ean 


help st.’ 

‘ hen bending hia mind to a strong effort, he en- 
deavoured to view hia situation in the most favour. 
able hght.  Delaserre must svon be in Scotland ; 
the certificates from his commanding-offiicer must 
Koon arrive; nay, if Mannering were firnt applied 
to, who could say but the effect might be a recon- 
ciliation between themt He had often observed, 
and now remembered, that when his former colonel 
took the part of any one, it was never by halves, 
and that he seemed to love those persons most who 
had lan under obhyation to hin. In the present 
case, a favour, which contd be asked with honour 
and granted with readiness, might be the means of 
reconihry them to each other. From this his feel- 
gs naturally turned towards Julia; and, without 
vers nicely measuring the distance between a sol 
cher cf fortune, who expected that her father's 
attestation would deliver him from confinement, 
aud the heiress of that father's wealth and expec 
lations, he waa building the gayest castle in the 
clouds, and varnishing it with all the tints of a sum- 
mner-cvening sky, When his labour was interrupted 
hy a joud knocking at the outer-gate, answered by 
the barking of the gaunt half-starved mastiff, which 
Was quartered in the court-yard as an addition to 
the garrison. After much scrupulous precaution 
the gate was opened, and some person admitted. 
The house-door was next unbarred, unlocked, and 
unchained, a dog's fect pattered up stairs in great 
haste, and the anitnal was heard ee 
whining at the dour of the room. Next a vy 
step was heard lumbering up, and Mac-Guffog’s 
voice in the character of pilot—% This way, 
way; take care of the step ;— that's the room.” — 


' Bertram’s door was then unbolted, go Natron 


surprise and joy, his terrier W 
cpertmant; aad stmast dev him with eareas- 
es, followed by the massy form of his friend from 


s En vine! Eh whow!” ejaculated the 
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farmer, se he looked round upon his friend’s mi- | for pe Bie hae == — le 
What'e'this ott what’ this o't !” epost the apartment, © which she added the precaution 
* Just a trick of fortune my good friend,” said , of drawing a bolt on the outside. 
viuted eo BYE re cectaca” Gaaeeie af the beg holo ox tf hs had 
t’s all. premises, li a y as 

“ But what will be done about it!—or what | been listening for the blowing of an otter, — and 
Pap ac goers ae i: ” said honest Dandie: “ is't | having satis anes arate Aap — no arnt 
or debt, or what is’t for?” , droppers, returned to the table; and making him- 

“Why, it is not for debt,” answered Bertram; sclf what he called a gcy stiff cheerer, poked the 
; = if Bate have time to sit down, I'll tell you all fire, ou beyan his story in an egies of gra- 

ow matter myself.” vity and importance not very usual with him. 

“1f I hae time!” said Dandie, with an accent, Ye see, Captain, I bad been in Edinbro’ for twa 
on the word that sounded like a how! of derision — | or three days, looking after the burial of a friend 
“ Ou, what the deevil am I come here for, man, that we hae lost, and maybe I suld hae had some- 
but just ance errand to see about it! But ye'll no thing for my ride; but there’s disappointments in 
be the waur o’ soincthing to cat, 1 trow;— it's get- a’ things, and wha can help the like o’ that! And 
ting late at e’en —I tell'd the folk at the Change, I had a wee bit law business besides, but that’s 
where I put up Dumple, to send ower my supper neither here nor there. In short, I had got my 
here, an eg chield Mac-Guffog in agreeable to let matters settled, and hame I cam; vacet ae morn awa 
it in—TI settled a’ that. — And now Iet's hear to the muirs to see what the herds been about, 
your nik La lat man! wow but he’s and I jay, ti I might as weel gie a look to the 

lad to see you, poor thing!” Tout-hope head, where Jock o’ Dawston and me 
° Boertram’s story, boing confined to the accident ! has the outcast about a march. Weel, just as I 
of Hazlewood, and the confusion made between his | was coming upon the bit, I saw a man afore me 
own identity and that of one of the smugglers who | that 1 kenn’d was nane o’ our herds, and it’s a wild 
had been active in tho assault of Wovudbourne, , bit to meet ony other body, so when I cam up to 
and chanced to bear the same name, was soon told. him, it was Tod Gabriel the fox-hunter. So I says 
Dinmont listened very attentively. “ Aweel,” he | to him, rather surprised like, ‘ What are ye doing 
said, “ this suld be nac sic doums-desperate busi- | up amang the craws here, without your hounds, 
surely —the lad’s doing weel again that was) man? are ye secking the fox without the dogs {’ 
hurt, and what signifies twa or three lead draps in’ So he said, ‘Na, gudeman, but I wanted to sce 
his shouther? if ye had putten out his cc, at would yoursell.’ 
hae heon another case. But ch, as To wuss auld ‘Ay,’ said J, Sand yc'll be want | 
Sherra Ploydell was to the fore here '-- Od, he was) or something to pit ower the winter P! 


the man for sorting them, and the queerest rough | 4 Na, na,’ quo’ he, ¢ it’s no that I’m seeking; but 
s oot 4 a : 
spoken deevil too that ever ye heard ye tak an unce concern in that Captain Brown that 
“ But now tell me, my excellent friend, how del was staying wi’ you, dye no? 
you find out 1 was here {” ; *Troth do I, Gabriel,’ saya J, ‘and what about 


“ Od, lad, queerly cneugh,” said Dandie; “but him, lad? 
T'll tell yo that after we are done wi’ our supper, ; “Saye he, © Thore’s mair tak an interest in him 
for it will maybe no be rac weel to speah about it) than you, and sume that 1 am bound to obey; and 
whilo that lang-lugged limmer o’ a lass is gaun flisk- | it's no yust on my ain will that I'm here to tell you 
ing in and out o’ the room.” sumething about him that will no please you.’ 

Bertraw’s curiosity was in some degree put torest, ‘Faith, naething will please me,’ quo’ I, § that’s 
by the appearance of the supper whieh his friend no pleasing to him.’ 
had ordered, which, although homely enough, hal * And then,’ quo’ he, § ye'll be ill-sorted to hear 
tho appetizing cleanliness in which Mrs Mac Guf that he’s like to be in the prison at Portanferry, if 
fog’s cookery was so crninently defiment. Dinmont le disna tak a’ the better care o' himsell, for there's 
also, prenising he had ridden the whole day since been warrants out to tak him as soon as be comes 
breakfast-time, without tasting anything * te speak ; ower the water frac Allonby. And now, gudeman, 
of,” which qualifying phrase related to about three an ever ye wish him weel, ye maun ride down to 
pounds of cold roast mutton which he had diseusa.d  Portanferry, and let nae grass grow at the nag’s 
at his mid-day stage, — Dinmont, I say, fell stout!y heels; and if ye find him in confinement, ye maun 
upon the good cheer, and, like one of Homer's hi stay beside him night and day, fora day or twa, for 
rows, said little, cithor good or bad, till the rage cf he'll want friends that hae haith heart and hand; 
thiret and hunger was appensed. At length, after and if ye neglect this, ye'll never rue bat ance, for. 
a draught of home-brewed ale, he began by observ. it will be for a’ your life.’ 
ing, “ Aweel, aweel, that hen,” looking upon the ‘ But, safe us, man,’ quo’ I, ‘ how did ye learn a’ 
lamentable relics af what had been once a large | thist— it’s an unco way between this and Portan- 
fowl, * wasna a bad anc to be bred at a town end, , forry.’ 
though it's no like our barn-door chuckies at Char. |‘ Never ye mind that,’ quo’ he; them that brought 
ies-hope — and I am glad to sce that this vexinz | us the news rade night and day, and ye maun be aff 
job hasna taen awa your appetite, Captain.” instantly if ye wad do ony —and see I have 

“ Why, really, my dinner was not so excellent, | naething mair to tell ye.”— aat himeel] doun 
sab amege lt ipa ai. suv pricey toesed ech greed benh pido ore 


gay the beast, 
—- But now, hinny, that t us the | to Charliecs-hope to tell the gudewife, for I 
brandy, and the mug wi’ het water, and the | uncertain what to do. 
suger, and a’ right, ye may steck the door, ye see, thought, just to be sent out on a 
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i ee te Be en 
orrana wi’ o land like that. But, Lord! as ; they'll send for a wife like Mog far cneugh to dreeg 
tho poe ad it, and said | the corpse—od, it’s a’ the berial they ever think 
come to ony | 2°! and then to bo put into the ground without ony 
im cam your | decency, just like d But tney stick to it that 
the kist, and | they'll be strockit, and hae an auld wife when they're 
thy should be | dying, to rhyme ower prayers, and ballants, and 
the bairns ran to saddle Dumple. | charms, as they ca’ them, wether than they'll hae 
By great luck 1 had taen the other beast to Edin- | a minister to come and pray wi’ them —that's an 
bro’, sae Dumple was as freah as arose. Sae aff | auld threep o° theirs; and I am thinking the man 
I set, and Wasp wi’ me, for ye wad really hae | that died will hae been ane o' the folk that was shot 
th t he kenn’d where I was gaun, puir beast; | when they burnt Woodbourne.” 
and Tam after a trot o’ sixty mile, or near “ But, my good friend, Woodbournc is not burnt,” 
by. But Wasp rade thirty o’ them afore me on the | said Bertram. 
saddle, and the puir doggie balanced itscll as ane : “Weel, the better for them that bides in't,” an- 
of the weans wad hae dune, whether I trotted or _ swerod the store-farmer. “Od, we had it up tho 
tered.” | water wi’ us, that there wasna a stane on the tap o’ 

In this strange story Bertram obviously saw, anither. Hut thero was fighting, ony way; I daur 
supposing the warning to be truc, some intimation | to aay, it would be fine fun! And, as I said, ye 
of r more violent aud imminent than could | may take it on trust, that that’s beon ane o’ the 
be likely to arise from a few days’ imprisonment. men killed there, and that it’s been the gipsies that 
At the same time it was equally evident that some | took your pochmanky when they fand the chaise 
unknown friend was working in his behalf. “ Did | stichin’ in the snaw—they wadna pass tho like o’ 
you not aay,” he ashed Dinmont, “ that thi. ian that—it wad just come to their hand like the bow! 
Gabriel was of gipsy Llood!”’ oa pint stoup.”? 

* I¢ was c’en judged sac,” said Dinmont © id! “But if thie woman is a sovereign among them, 
think this maks it likely; for Un) aye hen where why was she not able to afford me open protec: 
the gangs o’ ilk ither are to be found, and they can tion, and to get me back my property 1’ 
gar news fice like a foct-ba’ through the country “Ou, wha kena! she has muckle to aay wi! them, 
an they like. An’ 1 forgat to tell yo, there's been but wliles they'll tak their ain way for nv’ that, 
an unco inquiry after the auld wife that we saw in’ when they're under temptation. And then there's 
Beweastle; the sheriffs had folk ower the Lim: the smugglers that they're ayo leagued wi’; she 
stane Edge after her, and down the Hermitage and riaybe couldna manage them sae weel — they're 
Liddel, and a’ gates, aud a reward vffund tor her aye banded thegither.  V've heard that the gipsies 
to appear, o' fifty pound sterling, nac less; and ken when the smugglers will come aff, and where 
Justice Forster, he's had vut warrants, as ]} em they’re to land, better than the very merehants 
tell’d, in Cumberland, and an unco ranging and = that deal wi? them. And then, to the boot o’ that, 
riping they have had a’ gates seching fur her — but she’s whiks crack-brained, and has a bee in hee 
she'll no be taen wi’ them unless she likes, fora’ head; they say that whether her sheet and for- 
that.” tune-tellngs be true or no, for certain she believen 

“ And how comes that!’ said Bertram. ot them Coberseil, and i. aye guiding hersell by 

“Qu, I dinna ken; I daur say it's nonsense, but ome queer prophees or auither, So she disna 
they say she has pathered the fern-seed, and can «se gang the straight read to the well, — But dei 
gang ony gate she likes, like Juck-the-Giant hile: asic a ators as sets, wa’ plamour and dead folk 
in the ballant, wi’ lis cuat o' darkness aud his sheon snd losing ane's pate, | ever beard out o’ the tale- 
o’ swiftness, Ony way she's a kind o' quien amang books! But whinht, T hear the keeper coming.” 
the gipsies ; she is mair than a hundred year auld, Mac -Guffog aceordingly interrupted their dis- 
folk say, and minds the coming in o' the mos- course by the harsh harmony of the bolts and bara, 
troopers in the troublesome times when the Stuarts ol showed his bivated viaage at the H hee door. 
were put awa. Sac, if she canna hide herscil, che ‘Come, Mr Dinmont, we have put off locking up 
kens them that can hide her weel encugh, ye nced- for an hour to oblige ye; ye must go to yuur 
ua doubt that. Od, an I had kenn'd it had been quarters.” 

Meg Merrilies yon night at Tibb Mumps’s, I wad “ Quarter, min? Tintend to nleep here the night. 
taen care how | crossed her. There's a spare bed in the Captain's room.” 
listened with great attention to this “ It's impossible!’ answered the keeper. 
account, which tallied so well in many points with “ But [aay it ie ponible, and that 1 winna atir 
what he had himself seen of this gipsy sibyl. After —and there's a dram t'ye.” 
& moment’s consideration, he cuncluded it would Mac-Guffog drank off the spirits, and resumed 
be no breach of faith to mention what he had scen  1.is objection. “ But it’s against rule, sir; ye have 
at Dernclengh to a persun whe held Meg in such committed nae malcfaction.” 
Feverence as Dinmont obviously did. He told his  “ I'll break your head,” said the sturdy Liddes- 
story accordingly, often interrupted by ejaculations, dale man, “ if yc say omy mair about it, and that 
sueh as, “ Weel, the like o' that now!” or, “ Na, will be malefaction eneugh to cntitle me to ae night's 
deil an that's no something now !” lodging wi’ you, ony way.” 

When our Liddesdale friend had heard the whole But I tell ye, Mr Dinmopt,” reiterated the 
his keeper, “ it’s against rule, and 1 behoved to lose 
bai 


ill amang ee 
gipsles, and if they deal wi’ the Enemy, it’s a’ their | “ Weel, Mac-Guffog,” said Dandie, “I hao Just 


be, 5 handie of a stoup of liquor; than which, car pro- 
ony 0” them’s killed in a tray, rertPbceme to nder, Chore te Sothing comes more heals 
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say. Yo ken wha 1 am wee! enough, 
T wndna loose « prisoner.” 
I ken that!” answered the jailor. 


if ye let me stay quietly here the night wi’ 
the Captain, I’se pay ye double fees fur the room ; 
and if ye say no, ye shall hae the best sark-fu’ o’ 
eair banes that ever ye had in your life, the first 
time ye set a four by Liddel-mont !”” 

* Aweel, aweel, gudeman,” said Mac-Guffog, “a 
wilfu’ man maun hae his way; but if I am chal- 
lenged for it by the justices, I ken wha sall bear 
the wyte;"—and having sealod this observation 
with a deep oath or two, he retired to bed, after 
carefully securing al! the doors of the Bridewell. 
The bell from the town stecple tolled nine just a» 
the ceremony was concluded. 

* Althongh it’s but early hours,” said the farmer, 
who had observed that his friend looked somew hat 

le and fatigued, “ J think we had better lie down, 
Captain, if ye’re no agreeable to another cheerer. 
But troth, ye’re nae glase-breaker; and neither 
am I, unless it be a sereed wi’ the neighbours, or 
when I'm on a ramble.” 

Bortram readily assented to the mores of his 
faithful friend, ®ut, on looking at the bed, felt re- 

ugnance to trust himself undressed to Mrs Mac- 
Guffo "s clean shoets. 

* I’m muckle o° your opinion, Captain,” said 
Dandie. “Od, this bed looks as if a’ the colliers in 
Sanquhar had been in’t thegither. But it ll no win 
through my muckle coat.” So aaying, he flung him- 
self upon the frail bed with a force that made J! 
its timbers crack, and in a few moments gave 
audible signal that he was fast asleep. Bertram 
slipped off his coat and boots, and occupied the other 
dormitory. The strangeness of his destiny, and the 
m es which appeared to thicken around him, 
while he seemed alike to be persecuted and pro- 
tected by secret enemics and friends, arising out of 
a class of people with whom he had no previous 
connexion, for some time occupitcd his shoughita, 
Fatigue, however, gradually composed hie mind, 
and in a short time he was as faust asleep as his 
companion. And in this comfortable stato of obli- 
vioh we must leave them, until we acquaint the 
reader with somo other circumstances which oc- 
curred about the same perivd. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 


owe Ray from whence 

You owe this strange intelligence® or why 

Open titis blasted heath you stop our way 
th euch prophetic greeting > — 

Speak, I charge you. Aducdrth. 


Uvon the evening of the day when Bertram's 


place, Colonel a raptor. 
n 


But as, during the Colonel's absence, the 

ladies lived much retired, thie cireum- 
fortunately had not reached Woodbourne. 
had already made Misa Bertram acquaint- 
with the downfall of the expectations which had 
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the disappointment did not prevent her from join- 
ing her friend in affording a cheerful to 
the Colonel, to whom she thus endeav: to ex- 


ress the deep sense she entertained of his paternal 

indness. She touehed on her that at such 
a season of the year he should have made, upon 
her account, a journey so fruitless. 

“That it was fruitless to you, my dear,” said the 
Colonel, “1 do most deeply lament; but for my 
own share, I have made some valuable acquaint- 
nnees, and have spent the time I have been absent 
in Edinburgh with peculiar satisfaction; so that, on 
that score, there is nothing to be regretted. Even 
our friend the Dominie is returned thrice the man 
he was, from having sharpened his wits in con- 
troversy with the geniuses of the northern metro- 
wis.” 
me Of a surety,” said the Dominic, with great com- 
placeney, “1 did wrestle, and was not overcome, 
though my adversary was cunning in his art.” 

* ] presume,” said Miss Mannering, “the con- 
test was somewhat fatiguing, Mr Sampson?” 

“Very much, young lady —howbeit, I girded up 
my loins and strove against him.” 

“ T ean bear witness,” said the Colonel, “I never 
saw an affair better coutested. The enemy was 
like the Mahratta cavalry; he assailed on all sides, 
and presented no fair mark for artillery; but Mr 
Sampson stood to his guns, notwithstanding, and 
fired away, now upon the enemy, and now upon 
the dust which he had raised. But we must not 
fight our battles over again to-night — to-morrow 
we shall have the whole at breakfast.” 

The neat morning at breakfast, however, the 
Dominie did not make his appearance. He had 
walked out, a servant said, early in the morning; 
— itWas 80 common for him to forget his 8, 
that lis absence never deranged the family. The 
housekeeper, a decent old-fashioned Presbyterian 
matron, having, as such, the highest respect for 
Sampson’s theological acquisitions, had it in charge 
on these occasions to take care that he was no suf- 
ferer by his absence of mind, and therefore usually 
waslaid him on his return, to remind him of hia 
sublunary wants, and to minister to their relief. le 
seldom, however, happened, that he was absent 
from two meals together, as was the case in the 
present instance. We must explain the cause of 
this unusual occurrence. 

The conversation which Mr Pleydell had held 
with Mr Mannemng on the subject of the loss of 
Harry Bertram, had awakened all the painful sen- 
sations which that event had infficted upon Samp- 
son. The affectionate heart of the poar Domine 
had always reproached him, that liz 
leaving the child in the care of Frank 
had been the proximate cause of the murder of the 
one, the loss of the other, the death of Mrs Ber- 


besom, which was exasperated into a sort of sick- 


ing anxiety, by the discredit with whieh 
had tected itm Asmaredly,” ray wah dor 


dl 


tram, and the ruin of the family of his It 
was a subject which he never con — is 
indeed his mode of could be’ comver- 
sation at any time, — but it was often present to his | 
. imagination. The sort of hope so y affirmed 
and asserted in Mrs Bertram’s last had 
| excited a in the Dominie’s 
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himertf, “ he is a man of erndition, and well akilled 
in the matters of the law; but he.is also 


humorous levity and inconsistency of 
peo and wherefore 


should he pronounce er ca- 
ra, as it were, on the hope expressed by worthy 
Madam Margaret Bertram of Singleside 1°-— 

All this, I say, the Dominie thought to himscif; 
for had he uttered half the sentence, his jaws would 
have ached for a month under the unusual fatigue 
of auch a continued excrtion. The result of these 
cogitations was a resolution to go and visit the 
scene of the tragedy at Warroch Point, where he 
had not been for many years—not, incecd, since 


the fataleaccident had ge {Seis The walk was ao | 


long one, for the Point 1 lay on the far- 
ther side of the Ellangowan property, which was 
inte d between it and Woodbourne. Resides, 
the Dominic went astray more than once, and met 
with brooks swoin into torrents by the melting of 
the snow, whore he, honest man, had only the sum- 
mer-recollection of little trickling rills. 

At length, however, he reached the woods which 
he had made the object of his excursion, and tra- 
versed them with care, muddling his disturbed 
brains with vague efforts to recall every circum- 
stance of the catastrophe. It will readily be sup- 
posed that the influence of Jocal situation and as- 
sociation was inadequate to produce conclusions 
different from those which he had formed under 
the immediate pressure of the occurrences them- 
selves. “© With many a weary sigh, therefore, and 
many & n,” the poor Duminie returned from 
his hopeless pilgrimage, and weariedly plodded his 
way towards Woodbourne, debating at times in his 
altered mind a question which was foreed upon 
him by the cravings of an appetite rather of the 
heenest, namely, whether he had breakfasted that 
morning or nu!—It was in this twilight humour, 
now thinking of the loss of the child, then involun- 
tarily compelled to meditate upon the somewhat 
“neon, s subject of hung-beef, rolls, and butter, 
that his route, which was different fromn that which 
he had taken in the morning, conducted him past 
the sraall ruined tower, or rather vestige of a tower, 
called by the country people the Kain of Dern- 
cleugh. 

The reader may recollect the description of this 
ruin in the twenty-seventh chapter of this narrative, 
as the vault in which young Bertram, under the 
auspices of Mcg Merrilies, witnessed the death of 
Hatteraick’s licutenant. The traditien of the cuun- 


gi who s0 long inhabited the vicinity, had 
probably invented, or at icast , for their 
own . It was eaid, that during the times 
of the Galwegian independence, one Hanlon Mac- 
Dingawaie, brother to the reigning chief, Knarth 
Mac-Dingawaie, spebsanher ican brother and sove- 
ign, in order to usurp principality from his 

i nephew, and that bei for 


z. 


lH: 


he was 


| beni 


al 


of their « enemies. This tragedy, which, 
consi tho wild times wherein it wae 

might have sone foundation in truth, was lanied 
with many legends of superstition and diablerie, ac 
that most of the peasants of the noighbourhood, ii 
ted, would rather have chosen to make a 


' considerable circuit, than pass these haunted walla 


i 
{ 
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The lights, often scen around the tower witen used 
as the rendezvous of the lawless charactere by 
whom it was occasionally frequented, were aceount- 
ed for, under authority of theso tales of witchery, 
in a manner at once convenient for the private 
ties concerned, and satisfactory to the public. 

Now it must be confessed that our friend Saimp- 
son, although a profound scholar and mathema'i- 
cian, had not travelled so far in philosophy as to 
doubt the reality of witchcraft or apparitions. Born 
indeed at a time when a doubt in the existence of 
witches was sepa aaa as equivalent to A ated 
cation of their infernal practices, a beltef of such 
legends had been impressed upon the Dominie as 
an article indivisible from his religious faith; and 
perhaps it would have been equally dificult to have 
induced him to doubt the one as the other, With 
these feelings, and ina thick misty day, which was 
already drawing to its clow, Dominic Sampeon did 
not pass the Kain of Dernvleugh withont somo 
feelings of tacit horror. 

What, then, was his astonishinent, when, on 
passing the door — that door which was sn to 
have been placed there by one of the Jatter Lairds 
of Ellangowan to prevent presumptuous atrangers 
from incurring the dangers of the haunted vault — 
that door, suppored to be always locked, and the 
key of which was popularly said to be deposited 
with the presbytery — that dour, that very duor, 
apened suddenly, and the figure of Meg Merrilion, 
well known, though not seen for many a revolving 
year, was placed ut once before the eyes of the 
ttartled Dominie' She stood immediately before 
hain in the foot path, confronting him so sban- 
lntely, that he could not avoid her exoopt by fairly 
turning back, which his manhood prevented him 
from thinking of. 

“1 henn'd ye wad be here,” she said, with her 
harsh and hollow voiee: * I hen wha ye seck ; but 
ye maun do my bidding.” 

“iet thee behind me!” said the alarmed Do- 
niinie -“ Avoid ye!—(Conjuro te, scelestissima — 
nequissima — spurcissima— inigquissima --atque mi- 
serrina— conjuro te!!!" — 

Meg stood her ground against this tremendous 
volley of superlatives, which Sampeon hawkod up 
from the pit of his stomach, and hurled at her in 
thunder. “ Is the carl daft,” ele said, * wi’ his 
glamour!" 

“ Conjuro,” continued the Dominie, “ 
contestor, a tiriliter impero Cibi 1? me 

“ What, in the name of Nathan, are ye fcared 
for, wi’ your French gibberish, that would make a 
dog sick! Listen, ye stickit stibbler, to what | tell 
ye, or ye eall rue it while there's a Hinb o° ye hings 
Colonel Mannering that I ken 


rin for mo. Tell him the time’s coming now, and 
the weird’s dreed, and the wheel’s turning. Bid 
tums look at the stars as he has looked at be- 
aa Pies *eaid the Deminge,  T am aubi 

ys am dubious 
a= for, woman, I am perturbed at thy words, and 
my flesh nakes to hear thee.” : 


do you nae ill though, and maybe 


muckle —_ 
“ Avoid ye! I desire no good that comes by un- 
lawful means.” 

“ Aresteges' that thou art!" said Meg, stepping 
up to him with a frown of indignation that made 
her dark eyes flash like lamps from under her bent 
brows—“fule-body! if I meant ye wrang, couldna 
I clod ye ower that craig, and wad man ken how 
i cam by your end mair than Frank Kennedy! 

ear ye that, ye worricow 1” 

“In the name of all that is good,” said the 

Dominie, recoiling, and pointing his long pewter- 
headed walking-cane like a javelib at the supposed 
Bo —* in the name of all that is good, 
bide off hands! I will not be handled— woman, 
stand off, upon thine own proper peril !|—dosist, 1 
sny—I am strong—lo, I will resist !”— Here his 
speech was cut short; for Mog, armed with super- 
natural strength (as the Dominie asserted), broke 
in upon his d, put by a thrust which he mado 
at her with 
as easily,” said he, “ as I could sway a Kitchen’s 
Atlas.” 
* Sit down there,” she said, pushing the half- 
throttled preacher with some vivlence against a 
broken chair —“ sit down there, and gather your 
wind and your senses, ye black barrow-tram o° the 
kirk that yo are !— Aro ye fou or fasting!” 

Fasting —from all but sin,” answered the Do- 
minie, who, recovering his voice, and finding his 
exorcisms only served to oxasperate the intractable 
sorceress, thought it best to affect complaisance and 
submission, inwardly conning over, however, the 
wholosome conjurations which he durmt no longer 
utter aloud. But as the Dominic’s brain was by no 
means equal to carry on two trains of ideas at the 
samo time, a word or two of his mental exercise 
sometimes escaped, and mingled with his uttered 

h in a manner ludicrous enough, especially as 

@ poor man shrunk himeclf together after every 
eacape of the kind, from terrur of the effect it 
might produce upon the irritable feelings of the 
witch, 

Meg, in the meanwhile, went to a great blach 
cauldron that wa» boiling on a fire on the floor, 
and, lifting the lid, an odour was diffused through 
the vault, which, if the vapours of a witch's caul- 
Gron could in aught be trusted, promised better 

than the hell-broth which such vessels are 


supposed to contain. It was in fact the an- | 


vour of a goodly stew, composed of fowls, hares, 
dges, and moorgame, boiled in a lange mess 
with potatoes, onions, and lecks, and from the size 





of the cauldron, to be prepared for half a 
dozen of people at least. 

“ hae cat nae a’ day t" said Meg, hea- 
bar of this mess intoa brown diab, 
stre it eavourily with salt and pepper.? 

eN ” answered the Dominie—* scelcatis- 
sima'— that is—gudewife.” 
1 Bee Note K, — Gipesy Cookery. 


is cane, and lifted him into the vault, , 
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“ Hne then,” said she, plnciug tho dish before 
him, “ there’s what will warm your heart.” 

“1 do not bry ares —that is to my— 
Mrs Merrilies!” for he said unto himself, “ the sa- 
vour is sweet, but it hath been cooked by a Canidia 
or an Ericthoe.” : 

“ If ye dinna eat meaty and put some saul in 
ye, by the bread and the salt, I'll put it down your 
throat wi’ the cutty spoon, scaulding as it is, and 
whether ye will or no. Gape, sinner, and swallow !” 

Sampson, afraid of eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
tigers’ chaudrons, and so forth, had determined not 
to venture; but the smell of the stew was fast melt- 
ing his obstinacy, which flowed from his, chops as 
it were in streams of water, and the witch's threats 
decided him to feed. Hunger and fear are excel- 
lent casuists. ; 

“ Saul,” said Hunger, “ feasted with the witch of 
Endor.”—“ And,” quoth Fear, “ the salt which 
she sprinkled upon the food showeth plainly it is 
not a necromantic banquet, in which that season- 
ing never occurs.”—“ And besides,” says Hunger, 
after the first spoonful, “ it is savoury and refresh- 
ing viands.”’ 

“‘ So ye like the ment?” said the hostess. 

“ Yea,” answered the Dominie, “ and I give thee 
thanks—sceleratissima/—which means—Mrs Mar- 
paret.” 

“ Aweel, eat your fill; but an ye kenn’d how it 
| was gotten, ye maybe wadna like it sae weel.” 

Sampson's spoon dropped, in the act of conveying 
| its load to his mouth. “ There’s been mony a moon- 
light watch to bring a’ that trade thegither,” con- 

‘ tinued Meg,—* the folk that are to cat that dinner 
thought httle o? your game-laws.” 

“Is that all!” thought Sampson, resuming his 

[spocn, and shoveding away manfully ; “ FE will not 
lack my food npon that argument.” 

* Now, ve maun tak a dram,” 

1 © TF will,” guoth Sampson —“ conjure te— that is, 
I thank you heartily,” for he thought to himself, in 
for a penny, in for a pound; and he fairly drank 

; the witch's health in a eupful of brandy. When he 
had put this cope stone upon Meg’s good cheer, he 

| felt, as he said, © mightily elevated, and afraid of 
no evil which could befall unto him.” 

Will ye remember my errand now?” said Meg 

Merrilies ; 1 ken by the cast o’ your ee that ye’re 

anither man than when you cam in.” : 

“Twill, Mrs M t,” re Sampson stout- 
ly; * I will deliver unto him the sealed yepistle, 
and will add what you please to send by word of 
mouth.” 

Then 'H make it short,” says Meg. “ Tell 
him to look at the stars without fail this night, and 
to do what I desire him in that letter, as he would 
wish 

That m s 
should mest on Ellangowan beight. 

‘ I have seen him twice when he saw na me; I ken 
when he was in this country first, and I ken what's 


brought him back again. Up, an’ to the ! yo're 
gata eet wee 
n followed the sibyl who 
guided him about a quarter of a mile theeugh the 

woods, by a shorter cut than he could have 
ps age ee npr pipiens ope un 
a small hillock over 

the read. = 


| 
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«* Sere,” she mid, “ stand still here. Look how 


cho setting sun breaks 

been ing the lift a’ day. See where the first 
stream ©” light fa’s—it’s upon Donagild’s round | 
tower —the auldest tower in the Castle o’ Ellangow- | 


ance gave great ; 
an—that’s no for naething !—See as it’s glooming | shoulders, and the natural] 


to seaward abune yon sloop in the bay— that’s no 
for neither.— Here I stoud on this very | 
spot,” said she, drawing herself up so as not to 
foae one hair-breadth of her uncomimun height, and 
stretching out her long sincwy arm and clenched 
hand—* here I stood, when | tauld the last Laird | 
o’ Ellangowan what was coming on his house ;— 
and did that fa’ to the ground! Na—it hit even 
ower sair! And here, where I brake the wand of 
ower him— here I stand again—-to bid (iad | 
less and prosper the just heir of Ellangowan that 
will sune be brouglit to his ain ; and the best laird 
he shall be that Ellangowan has seen for three 
hundred years. I'll no live to sce it, maybe; but 
there will be mony a blythe ce sce it though mine 
be closed. And now, Abcl Sampson, as ever ye lo'ed 
the house of Ellangowan, away wi’ my message to 
the English Colonel, as if life and death were upon 
your haste!” 

So saying, she turned suddenly from the amazed 
Dominie, and regained with swift and long strides 
the shelter of the wood from which she had issued, 
at the point where it most encroached upon the 
common. Sampson gazed after her for a moment 
in utter astonishment, and then obeyed her direc- 
tions, hurrying to Woodbourne at a pace very un- 
usual for him, exclaiming three times, “ Prodigi- 
ous! prodigious! pro-di-gi-ous:” 





CHAPTER XLVI. 


It is not madness 

That I Mave utter’d; bring mo to the test, 

And I the matter will re-word, which madness 
Would gambol fron. Hanidet. 


As Mr Sampson crossed the hall with a bewil- 
dered look, Mra Allan, the good housekeeper, who, 
with the reverent attention which ww usually ren- 
dered to the clergy in Scotland, was on the watch 
for his return, sallied furth to meet him—“ What's 
this o’t now, Mr Sampeon ; this is waur than ever ! 
—— ye'll realty do yourself sume injury wi’ these lang 
fasta—naething’s sae hurtful to the stamach, Mr 
Sampson ;— if ye would but put some peppermint 
oT in your pocket, or let Barnes cut ye a sand- 
wich.” 
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“ Avoid thee!” quoth the Dominie, his mind 
running still upon his interview with Meg Merri- 
lies, and making for the dining-parlour. 

“ Na, ye needna gang in there — the cloth’s Leen 
removed an hour syne, and the Coluncl’s at lus 
wine; but just step into my room—I have a nice 
ateak that the cook will do in a moment.” 

“ E-xoroiso te!” said Sampson, —“ that is, 1 have 


yon cloud that’s | treated into her own 


| imposing on others.— Well, my courne ix a 
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The object of her commiseration had by this 
time entered the dining-partour, where his appear. 
He was mud up to the 
paleness of his hue was 
twice as cadaverous as usual, through terror, fa- 
tigue, and perturbation of mind. ™ What on carth 
is the meaning of this, Mr Sampson!” said Man- 
nering, who observed Miss Bertram looking mach 
alarmed for her simple but attached friend. 

“ Eyrorciso,”—said the Dominie. 

“ How, sir?” replied the astonished Colonel. 

“ 1 crave pardon, honourable sir! but my wits”— 

“ Are gone a wool-gathoring, I think. Pray, Mr 
S:unpson, collect yourself, and let me kuow the 
meaning of all this.” 

Sampson was about to reply, but finding his La- 
tin formula of exorcism still eame most readily to 
his tongue, he prudently desisted from the attempt, 
and put the scrap of paper which he had received 
from the Ripay into Mannering’s hand, who broke 
the seal and read it with surprise. “ Thin seems 
to be some jest,” he said, “and a very dull one,” 

“Tt came from no jesting person,” said Mr 
Sainpson. 

“From whom then did it comet” demanded 
Mannering. 

The Dominic, who often displayed some delicacy 
of recollection in cases where Miss Bertram had 
an interest, remembered the painful circumstances 
connected with Meg Merrilies, looked at the young 
ladies, and remained silent. “ Wo will join you 
at the tea-table in an instant, Julia,” said tho Co- 
lonel; “ I see that Mr Sampson wishes to 
to me alone.-- And now they are gone, what, in 
Heaven's name, Mr Sampson, is the mewning of all 
this?’ 

“ It may be a message from Heaven,” said the 
Dominic, © but it came by Beelzebub's postmis- 
tress. I¢ was that witch, Meg Merrilies, who should 
have been burned with a tar-barrel twenty years 
since, for a harlot, thief, witeh, and gipsy.” 

“ Are you sure it was shel” said the Colonel, 
with grent interest. 

“Sure, honoured sir! Of a truth she is one not 
to be forgotten - the like o’ Meg Merrilies is not to 
be seen in any land.” 

The Colonel paced the room rapidly, cogitating 
with himself. “ To send out to a cid her — 
hut it is too distant to send to Mac. Morlan, and 
Sir Robert Hazlewood is a pompous coxcomb ; be- 
sides the chance of not finding her upon the spot, 
or that the humour of silence that seized her before 
may again return;—no, J will not, to save being 
thought a fool, neglect the course she pointa out. 
Many of her class set out by being impostors, and 
end by becoming enthusiasta, or hold a kind of 
darkling conduct between both lines, unconscious 
almoet when they are cheating themselves, or when 


plain 
it 


And with this 


| one at any rate; and if my efforts are fruit! 
* Dined ! it’s impossible — wha can ye hae dined | shall not be owing to over-jealousy of my own 
out nae gate!” racter for wisdom.” 


wi’ that 
«With I believe,” said the minister. | 
“ Na, then he’s bewitched for certain,” said the 


letting go her hold ; “ he’s bewitched, 
er he's and ony way the Colonel mann jos 
him his aim gate. Wae’s me! Hech, ! 


With this he rang the bel], and ordering Barnes 
into his private sitting-room, gave him some orders, 
with the result of gt piedictorppadlaps Aelia 
hereafter acquainted. We must now ap ane 
wGur alssaina. which Wickes ts ba coves ow 


is « cade thing $0 coe Leasing cing fone to this!” | story of this remarkable day. 


~~ 
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Charlies Hazlewood had aot ventured to make a 
visit at Woodbourne d the absence of the Co- 
lomel. Indeed Manuering’s whole behaviour had 
impressed upon him an opinion that this would be 
disagreeable ; and such was the aseendency which 
the auecesaful soldier and accomplished gentleman 
had attained over the young man’s conduct, that in 
no respect would he have ventured to offend him. 
He saw, or thought he saw, in Colonel Manner- 
ing’s general conduct, an approbation of his attach- 
ment to Mias Bertram. But then he saw still more 
plainly the impropriety of any attempt at a private 
correspondence, of which his parents could not be 


suppesed to approve, and he respected this barrier 
inte d betwixt them, both on Mannering’s ac- 


eennt, and as he was the liberal and zealous pro- 
tector of Miss Bertram. “ No,’ said he to himself, 
— “ J will not endanger the comfort of my Lucy’s 
present retreat, until i can offer her a home of her 
own.” 

With this valorous resolution, which he main- 
tained, although his horse, from constant habit, 
turned his head down the avenue of Woodbourne, 
and although he himself passed the lodge twice 
every day, Charles Hazlewood withstood a strong 
inclination to ride down, just to ask how the young 
ladies were, and whether he could be of any ser- 
vice to them during Colonel Mannering’s absence. 
But on the second occasion he felt the temptation 
s0 severe, that he resolved not to expose himself 
to it a third time; and, contenting himself with 
sending hopes and inquiries, and so forth, to Wood- 
bourne, he resolved to make a visit long promised 
to a family at some distance, and to return in such 
time as to be one of the earliest among Manner- 
ing’s visitors who should congratulate his safe ar- 
rival from his distant and hazardous expedition to 
Edinburgh. Accordingly, he made out his visit, 
and having arranged matters so as to be informed 
within a few hours after Colonel Mannering reached 
home, he finally resolved to take leave of the friends 
with whom he had spent the intervening time, 
with the intention of dining at Woodbourne, where 
he was in a great measure domesticated ; and this 
(for he thought much more deeply on the subject 
than was necessary) would, he flattered himself, 
appear a simple, uatural, and easy mode of con- 
ducting himself. 

Fate, however, of which lovers make so man 
complaints, was in this case unfavourable to Charles 
fHaziewood. Ilis horse’s shoes required an altera- 
tion, in consequence of the fresh weather having 
decidedly commenced. The lady of the house where 
he was a visitor, chose to indulge in her own room 
‘till a very late breakfast hour. His friend also in- 

on showing him a litter of puppies, which his 
favourite pointer bitch had produeed that morn- 
ae The colours had chvlvanpena some bate about 
© paternity, —a weighty question of legitimacy, 
to the decision of which Hazlewood's opinion was 
called in as arbiter between his friend and his 
groom, and which inferred in its consequences which 
of the litter should be drowned, which saved. Be- 
sides, the Laird himself delayed our young lover’s 
for a considerable time, endeavouring, 
with long and superfluous rhetoric, to insinuate to 
oo Hazlewood, through ee 
‘aon,.bis own partieylar ideas reepecting i 
‘of empeditated turnpike road. It is.grently to the 
shame of our young lover’s apprehengion, that after 


the tenth. reiterated account of the matter, he.conld 
uot see the advantage to be obtained by the pro. 

osed road P wn over the Lang-hirst, Windy- 
snowe, the Goodhouse-park, Hailzieoroft, and then 
crossing the river at Simon’s Pool, and so by the 
road to ay wep, eeirige the less eligible line 
pointed out by the English surveyor, which would 
go clear through the main enclosures at Hazlewood, 
and cut within a mile, or nearly so, of the house 
itself, destroying the privacy and pleasure, as his 
informer contended, of the grounds. 

In short, the adviser (whose actual interest was 
to have the bridge built as near as possible to a 
farm of his own) failed in every effort to attract 
young Hazlewood’s attention, until he mentioned 
by chance that the proposed lme was favoured by 
“ that fellow Glossin,” who pretended to take a lead 
in the county. On a sudden, young Hazlewood he- 
came attentive and interested; and having satisfied 
himself which was the line that Glossin patronised, 
assured his friend it should not be his fault if his 
father did not countenance any other instead of 
that. But these various interruptions consumed 
the motaing. Hazlewood got on horseback at least 
three hours later than he intended, and, cursing 
tine ladies, pointers, puppies, and turnpike acts of 
parliament, saw himself detained beyond the time 
when he could, with propriety, intrude upon the 
family at Woodbourne, 

He had passed, therefore, the turn of the road 
which led to that mansion, only edified by the dis- 
tant appearance of the blue smoke curling against 
the pale sky of the winter evening, when he thought 
be beheld the Dominie taking a footpath for the 
house through the woods. He called after him, 
— but in vain; for that honest gentleman, never 
the most susceptible of extraneous impressions, had 
just that moment parted from Meg Merrilies, and 
was too deeply wrapt up in pondering upon her 
vaticinations, to make any answer to Iazbewood’s 
call. He was therefore obliged to let him proceed 
without inquiry after the health of the young ladies, 
or any other fishing question, to which he might, 
by good chance, have had an answer returned 
wherein Miss Bertram’s name might have been 
mentioned. All cause for haste was now over, — 
and, slackening the reins upon his horse’s neck, he 
permitted the animal to ascend at his own lei- 
sure the steep sandy track between two high banks, 
which, rising to a considerable height, commanded, 
at length, an extensive view of the neighbouring 
country. 

Hazlewood was, however, so far from eagerly 
looking forward to this prospect, though it had the 
recominendation that great part of the land was 
his father’s, and must necessarily be his own, that 
his head still turned backward towards the chim- 
neys of Woodbourne, although, at every step his 
horse made, the difficulty of employing his eyes in 
that direction became greater. From the reverie 
in which he was sunk, he was suddenly roused b 
a voice too harsh to be calléd female, yet too-shrill 
for a man:—“ What's kept you on the road sae 
lang !—maun ither folk do your wask 1” 


looked up; the spokeswoman was-very 
had a voluminous handkerchief rolled coat uae 
i ‘hair flowing’in elf-locks from beneath 
it, a long red cleck, and a staff in her hand, headed 


with a sort of spear-point—it was, in short, 
Merrilies. Hazleweod had Gehiondia/enphlian, 
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nble figure before; he drew up his reins in astonish- 
ment at her e, and made a full stop. “I 
think,” continued she, “ they that hae taen interest 
in the house of Eangowan suld sleep nane this 
night; three men hae been seeking ye, and you are 
gaun hame to sleep in your bed — D’ye think if the 
jad-bairn fa’s, the sister will do weel? Na, na!” 

“I don’t understand you, good woman,” said 
{fazlewood: “ If you speak of Miss———I mean 
of any of the late Ellangowan family, tell me what 
I can do for them.” 

“ Of the late Eliangowan family ?”’ she answered 
with great vehemence—“ of the late Ellangowan 
family !—and when was there ever, or when will 
there ever be, a family of Ellangowan, but bearing 
the , Saree name of the bauld Bertrams?” 

“ But what do you mean, good woman?” 

“ ] am nae good woman—a’ the country kens I 
am bad eneugh, and baith they and I may be sorry 
eneugh that lam nae better. But I can do what 
good women canna and daurna do—I can do what 
‘vould freeze the blood o’ them that is bred in big- 
git wa’s for nacthing but to bind bairns’ heads, and 
to hap them in the cradle. Hear me! The guard’s 
drawn off at the Custemhouse at Portanferry, and 
it’s brought up to Hazlewood-House by your fa- 
ther’s orders, because he thinks his house is to be 
attacked this night by the smugglers: there’s nae- 
body means to touch his house ; he has gude blood 
and gentle blood—I say little o’ him for himsell, 
but there’s nacbody thinks him worth meddling wv’. 
Send the horsemen back to their post, cannily and 
quietly —see an they winna hae wark the night — 
ay will they—the guns will flash and the swords 
will glitter in the braw moon.” 

* Goou God! what do you mean!” said young 
Hazlewood ; “ your words and manner would per- 
s.ade me you are mad, and yet there is a strange 
combination in what you say.” 

* IT am not mad!” exclaimed the gipsy; “ 1 have 
been imprisoned for mad—scourged tor mad — 
banished for mad—pbut mad 1 am aot. Hear ye, 
Charles Hazlewood of Hazlewood: d’ye bear ma- 
lice against him that wounded you?” 

‘¢ No, dame, God forbid! My arm is quite well, 
and I have always said the shot was discharged by 
accident. I should be glad to tel} the young man 
so himself.” 

“ Then do what I bid ye,” answered Mcg Merri- 
lies, and ye’ll do him mair gude than ever he did 
you ill; for if he was left to his ill-wishers he would 
be a bloody corpse ere morn, ora banished man— 
But there’s ane abune a’.— Do as 1 bid you; send 
back the soldiers to Portanferry. There’s nae mair 
fear o’ Hazlewood-House than there’s o’ Cruffel- 
fell.” And she vanished-with her usual celerity of 


It would seem that the appearance of this fe- 
male, and the mixture of frenzy and enthusizsin in 
her manner, seldom failed to produce the strungest 
impression nm those whom she addressed. Her 
words, though wild, were too plain and intelligible 
for actual madness, and yet too vehement and ex- 
tyavagant for sober-minded communication. She 
seemed acting under the influence of an imagina- 
tion rather strongly excited than deranged ; and it 
is wonderful how palpably the difference, in such 
CRBCS, 28 upon the mind of the auditor. 
This may eecount for the attention with which her 
strange and mysterious hints were heard and acted 
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upon. It is certain, at least, that young Hazlewood 
was strongly impressed by her sudden appearance 
and imperative tone. He rotle to Haslewood at a 
brisk pace. It had been dark for some time before 
he reached the house, and on his arrival there, he 
saw a confirmation of what the sibyl had hinted. 

Thirty dragoon horses stood under a shed near 
the offices, with their bridles linked tegether ;— 
three or four soldiers attended as a guard, while 
others stamped up and down with their long broad 
swords and heavy boots in front of the house. Ha- 
zlewood asked a non-commissioned officer “ from 
whence they came?” 

“ From Portanferry.” 

“ Had they left any guard there?” 

“ No;—they had been drawn off by order of 
Sir Robert Hazlewood for defence of his house, 
against an attack which was threatened by the 
smugglers.” 

Charles Hazlewood instantly went in quest of his 
father, and, having paid his respects to him upon 
his return, requested to know upon what account 
he had thought it necessary to send for a military 
escort. Sir Robert assured his son in reply, “ that 
from the information, intelligence, and tidings, 
which had been communicated to, and laid before 
him, he had the deepest reason to believe, credit, 
and be convineed, that a riotous assault would that 
night be attempted and perpetrated against Hazle- 
wood-House, by a set of smugglers, gipsies, and 
other desperadoes.” 

“ And what, my dear sir,” said his son, “ should 
direct the fury of such persons against ours rather 
than any other house in the country ?” 

“J should rather think, suppose, and be of opi- 
nion, sir,” answered Sir Robert, “ with deference 
to your wisdom and experience, that on these occa- 
sions and times, the vengeance of such ‘persons is 
directed or levelled against the most important and 
distinguished in point of rank, talent, birth, and 
situation, who have checked, interfered with, and 
discountenanced their unlawful and illegal and cri- 
minal actions or deeds.” 

Young Hazlewood, who knew his father’s foible, 
answered, “ that the cause of his surprise did not 
lic where Sir Robert apprehended, but that he only 
wondered they should think of attacking a house 
where there were so many servants, and where a 
signal to the neighbouring tenants could call in 
such strong assistance ;” and added, “ that he 
doubted much whether the reputation of the family 
would not in some degree suffer from calling sol- 
diers from their duty at the Custom-housze to pro- 
tect them, as if they were not sufficiently strong 
to defend themselves upon any ordinary eceasion.” 
He even hinted, “ that in case their house’s ens- 
mies should observe that this precaution had been 
taken unnecessarily : ere would be no end ef their 
sarcasms.” 

Sir Robert Hazlewood was rather puzzled at this 
intimation, for, like mest dull men, he -heartily 
hated and feared ridicule. He gathered himeelf 
up, and looked with a eort of pompous embear- 
rassment, as if he wished to be thought to-des- 
pise the opinion of the public, which in reality he 
dreaded. 

‘I veally should have thought,” he eaid, “ that 
the injury which had already been aimed at my 
house in your on, being the next heir and re 


presentative -* the Hazlewood family, filing .me 
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—I should have thought and believed, I suy, that 
this would have justified me sufficiently in the eyes 
of the most ctable and the ter part of the 
, for taking such precautions as are calcu- 
to prevent and impede a repetition of out- 

5 


« Really, sir,” said Charles, “ I must remind you 
of what I have often said before, that I am positive 
the dis of the piece was accidental.” 

“ Sir, it was not accidental,” said his father, 
angrily ;— but you will he wiser than your el- 
ders.” 

“ Really, sir,” replied Hazlewood, “ in what so 
intimately concerns myself” — 

* Sir, it does not concern you but in a very se- 
con degree— that is, it does not concern you, 

a giddy young fellow, who takes pleasure in con- 
tradicting his father ; but it concerns the country, 
sir; and the county, sir; and the public, sir; and 
the kingdom of Scotland, in so far as the interest 
of the Hazlewood family, sir, is committed, and 
interested, and put in peril, in, by, and through 

ov, sir. And the fellow is in safe custody, and 
Mr Glossin thinks” ——-- 

“ Mr Glossin, sir?” 

“ Yes, sir, the gentleman who has purchased El- 
langowan—you know who I mean, | suppose?” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the young man; “ but J 
should hardly have expected to hear you quote 
such authority. Why, this fellow—all the world 
knows him to be sordid, mean, tricking; and I 
suspect him to be worse. And you yourself, my 
dear sir, when did you call such a person a gentle- 
man in your life before?” 

“ Why, Charles, 1 did not mean gentleman in 
the precise sense and meaning, and restricted and 

roper use, to which, no doubt, the phrase ought 
egitimately to be confined; but I meant to use it 
relatively, as marking something of that state to 
which he has elevated and raised himself—as de- 
signing, in short, a decent and wealthy and esti- 
mable sort of a person.” 

“ Allow me to ask, sir,” said Charles, “if it was 
by this man’s orders that the guard was drawn 
from Portanferry ?” 

“ Sir,” replied the Baronet, “ I do apprehend 
that Mr Glossin would not presume to give orders, 
or even an opinion, unless asked, in a matter in 
which Hazlewood-House and the House of Hazle- 

_wood——-meaning by the one this mansion-house of 
my family, and by the other, typically, metapho- 
rically, and bolically, the family iteelf—1 say 
then where the House of Hazlewood, or Hazlewood- 
House, was so immediately concerned.” 

“ J presume, however, sir,” said the son, © this 
Glossin approved of the proposal ?” 

“ Sir,” replied his father, “ I thought it decent 
and t and proper to con-i]t him as the nearest 
magistrate, as soon as report of the intended out- 
rage reached my ears; and although he declined, 
out of deference and respect, as became our rela- 
tive situations, to concur in the order, yet he did 
entirely approve of my arrangement.” 

“ At this moment a horse’s feet were heard coming 
very fast up the avenue. In a few minutes the door 
opened, and Mr Mac-Morlan presented himself. — 
Plot under great concern to intrude, Sir Robert, 


# Give me leave, Mr Mac-Morian,” said Sir Ro- 
bert, with a gracious flourish of welcome; “ this fs 


- 


no wwtrusion, sir;—for your situation as Sheriff 
substitute calling wpon you to attend to the peace 
of the county (and you, doubtless, feeling yourself 
recta pe called upon to protect Hazlewood- 

ouse), you have an acknowledged, and admitted, 
and undeniable right, sir, to enter the house of the 
first gentleman in Scotland, uninvited —always pre- 
suming you to be called there by the duty of your 
office.’ 

“‘ It is indeed the duty of my office,” said Mac- 
Morlan, who waited with impatience an opportu- 
nity to speak, “ that makes me an intruder.” 

“ No intrusion !” reiterated the Baronet, grace- 
fully waving his hand. 

“ But permit me to say, Sir Rebert,” said the 
Sheriff-substitute, “ I do not come with the pur- 
pose of remaining here, but to recall these soldiers 
to Portanferry, and to assure you that I will an- 
swer for the safety of your house.” 

“To withdraw the guard from Hazlewood-House!” 
exclaimed the proprietor in mingled displeasure and 
surprise ; “and you will be answerable for it! And° 
pray, who are you, sir, that I should take your sc- 
curity, and caution, and pledge, official or personal, 
for the safety of Hazlewood-House?—TI think, sir, 
and believe, sir, and am of opinion, sir, that if any 
one of these family pictures were deranged, or de- 
stroyed, or injured, it would be difficult for me to 
make up the loss upon the guarantee which you so 
obligingly offer me.” 

“ In that case I shall be sorry for it, Sir Robert,” 
answered the downright Mac-Morlan ; “ but I pre- 
sume I may escape the pain of feeling my conduct 
the cause of such irreparable loss, as I can assure 
you there will be no attempt upon Hazlewood- 
House whatever, and I have received information 
which induces me to suspect that the rumour was 
put afloat merely in order to occasion the removal 
of the soldiers from Portanferry. And under this 
strong belief and conviction, I must exert my au- 
thority as sheriff and chief magistrate of police, 
to order the whole, or greater part of them, back 
again. I regret much, that by my accidental ab- 
sence a good deal of delay has already taken place, 
a we shall not now reach Portanferry until it is 
ate. 

As Mr Mac-Morlan was the superior magistrate 
and expressed himself peremptory in the purpose 
of acting as such, the Baronet, thongh highly of- 
fended, could only say, “ Very well, sir, it is very 
well. Nay, sir, take them all with you—I am far 
from desiring any to be left here, sir. We, sir, 
can protect ourselves, sir. But you will have the 
goodness to observe, sir, that you are acting on 
your own proper risk, sir, and peril, sir, and re- 
sponsibility, sir, if anything shall hanpedt or befall 
to Hazlewood-House, sir, or the inhabitants, sir, or 
to the furniture and paintings, sir.” 

“Yam acting to the best of my judgment and 
information, Sir Robert,” said Mac-Morlan, “ and 
I must pray of you to believe so, and to on me 
accordingly. I beg you to observe it is no time for 
ceremony—it is already very late.” 

But Sir Robert, without deigning to listen ¢o 
his apologies, immediately employed himself with 
much parade in arming and arraying his domestics. 
Charles Hazlewood longed to accompany the mili- 
tary, which were about to depart for P 
and which were now drawn up and mounted 


direction, and under the guidance of Mr Mac. 
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Morlan, as the civil i But it would have 
iven just pain and offence to his father to have 
him at a moment when he conceived himseif 
and his mansion-house in danger. Young Hazle- 
wood therefore fram a window with sup- 
pressed regret and displeasure, until he heard the 
officer give the word of command — From the 
right to-the front, by files, m-a-rch. Leading file, 
to the right wheel — Trot.”——The whole party of 
soldiers then getting into a sharp and uniform pace, 
were soon lost among the trees, and the noise of 
the hoofs died speedily away in the distance. 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Wi’ coulters and wi’ forehammers 
We garr’d the bars bang merrily, 
Until we came to the inner prison, 
Where Willie o’ Kinmont he did lie. 
Old Border Ballad. 

We return to Portanferry, and to Bertram and 
his honest-hearted friend, whom we left most in- 
nocent inhabitants of a place built for the guilty. 
The slumbers of the farmer were as sound as it 
was possible. 

But Bertram’s first heavy sleep passed away 
long before midnight, nor could he again recover 
that state of oblivion. Added to the uncertain and 
uncomfortable state of his mind, his body felt fe- 
verish and oppressed. This was chiefly owing to 
the close and confined air of the small apartment 
in which they slept. After enduring for some time 
the broiling and suffocating feeling attendant upon 
such an atmosphere, he rose to endeavour to open 
the window of the apartment, and thus to procure 
a change of air. Alas! the first trial reminded him 
that he wag in jail, and that the building being 
contrived for security, not comfort, the means of 
procuring fresh air were not left at the disposal of 
the wretched inhabitants. 

Disappointed in this attempt, he stood by the un- 
manageable window for some time. Little Wasp, 
though oppressed with the fatigue of his journey 
on the preceding day, crept out of bed after his 
master, and stood by him rubbing his shaggy coat 
against his legs, and expressing, by a murmuring 
sound, the delight which he felt at being restored 
to him. Thus accompanied, and waiting until the 
feverish feeling which at present agitated his blaod 
should subside into a desire for warmth and slum- 
ber, Bertram remained for some time looking out 
upon the sea. 

The tide was now nearly full, and dashed hoarse 
and near, below the base of the building. Now and 
then a large wave reached even the barrier or bul- 
wark which defended the foundation of the house, 
and was flun i es it with greater force and noise 
than those which only broke upon the sand. Far 
in the distance, under the indistinct light of a hazy 
and often over-clouded moon, the ocean rolled its 
multitudinous complication of waves, crossing, burst- 
ing, and mingling with each other. . 

,“ A wild and dim spectacle,” said Bertram to 
himself, “like those crossing tides of fate which 
have tossed me about the world from my infancy 
upwards! When will this uncertainty cease, and 
how soon shall I be permitted to look out for a 
tranquil home, where I may cultivate in quiet, and 
without dread and perplexity, those arts of peace 
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from which my cares have been hitherto so forcibly 
diverted? The ear of Fancy, it is said, can dis- 
cover the voice of sea-nymphs and tritons amid the 
bursting murmurs of the ocean; would that I could 
do so, and that some siren or Proteus would arise 
from these billows, to unriddle for me the strange 
maze of fate in which I am so deeply entangled! — 
Happy friend!” he said, looking at the bed where 
Dinmont had deposited his bulky persan, “thy cares 
are eonfined to the narrow round of a healthy and 
thriving occupation!—thou canst lay them aside at 
pleasure, and enjoy the deep repose of body and 
mind which wholesome labour prepared for 
thee!” 

At this moment his reflections were broken by 
little Wasp, who, attempting to spring up against 
the window, began to yelp and bark most furiously. 
The sounds reached Dinmont’s ears, but without 
dissipating the illusion which had transported him 
from this wretched apartment to the free air of 
his own green hills. “ Hoy, Yarrow, man!—far 
yaud—far yaud!” he muttered between his teeth, 
imagining, doubtless, that he was calling to his 
sheep-dog, and hounding him in shepherds’ phrase 
against some intruders on the grazing. The con- 
tinued barking of the terrier within was answered 
by the angry challenge of the mastiff in the court- 
yard, which had for a long time been silent, ex- 
cepting only an occasional short and deep note, ut- 
tered when the moon shone suddenly from among 
the clouds. Now, his clamour was continued and 
furious, and seemed to be excited by some disturb- 
ance distinct from the barking of Wasp, which had 
first given him the alarm, and which, with muc: 
trouble, his master had contrived to still into au 
angry note of low growling. 

At last Bertram, whose attention was now fully 
awakened, conceived that he saw a boat upon the 
sea, and heard in good earnest the sound of oars 
and of human voices mingling with the dash of the 
billows. “Some beniglited fishermen,” he thought, 
“or perhaps some of the desperate traders from 
the Isle of Man. They are very hardy, however, to 
approach so near to the Custom-house, where there 
must be sentinels. It is a large boat, like a long- 
boat, and full of people ; perhaps it belongs to the 
revenue service.” Bertram was confirmed in this 
last opinion, by observing that the boat made for 
a little quay which ran into the sea behind the 
Custom-house, and, jumping ashore one after an- 
other, the crew, to the number of twenty hands, 
glided secretly up a small lane which divided the 
Custom-house from the Bridewell, and disappeared 
from his sight, leaving only two persons to take 
care of the boat. 

The dash of these men’s oars at first, and lat- 
terly the suppressed sounds of their voices, had 
excited the wrath of the wakeful sentinel in the 
court-yard, who now exalted his deep voice into 
such a horrid and continuous din, that it awakened 
his brute master, as savage a ban-dog as himself, 
His cry from a window, of “How now, Tearum, 
what’s the matter, sir?—down, d—n ye! down!” 
produced no abatement of Tearum’s veciferation, 
which in part prevented his master from hearing 
the sounds of alarm which his ferocious vigi 
was in the act of challenging. But the mate of the 
two-legged Cerberus was gifted with sharper ears 
than her husband. She also was now at the wiu- 
dow— “ B—+t ye, gae down and let loose the dog,” 
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she said; “ they’re sporting the door of the Custom- 
end the auld sap at Hazlewood-House has 
ordered cff the guard. But ye haé nae mair heart 
' than a cat.” And down the amazon sallied to per- 
form the task herself, while her hel » more 
jealous of insurrection within doors, of storm 
from without, went from cell to cell to see that the 
inhabitants of each were carefully secured. 

These latter sounds, with which we have made 
the reader acquainted, had their origin in front of 
the house, and were consequently imperfectly heard 
by Bertram, whose a t, as we have already 
noticed, loaked from the back part of the building 
upon the sea. He heard, however, a stir and tumult 
in the house, which did not seem to accord with 
the stern seclusion of a prison at the hour of mid- 
night, and, connecting them with the arrival of an 
armed boat at that dead hour, could not but sup- 
pose that something extraordinary was about to 
take place. In this belief he shook Dinmont by 

“the shoulder—* Eh !— Ay !—Oh!— Ailie, woman, 
it’s no time to get up yet,” groaned the sleeping 
man of the mountains. More roughly shaken, how- 
ever, he , aera himself up, shook his ears, and 


The fire began now to rise high, and thick elouds 
of smoke rolled.past the window at which Bertram 
and Dinmont were stationed. Sometimes, as the 
wind pleased, the dim shroud of vapour hid every- 
thing from their sight; sometimes a red glare illu- 
Ininated both land and sea, and shone full:on the 
stern and fierce figures, who, wild with ferocious 
activity, were engaged in leading the boats. The 
fire was at length triumphant, and spouted in jets 
of flame out at each window of the burnimg build- 
ing, while huge flakes of flaming igls came 
driving on the wind against the adjoining prison 
and rolling a dark canopy of smoke over all the 
neighbourhood. The shouts of a furious mob re- 
sounded far and wide ; for the smugglers, in their 
triumph, were joined by all the rabble of the little 
town and neighbourhood, now aroused, and in com- 
plete agitation, notwithstanding the lateness of the 
hour ; —some from interest in the free trade, and 
most from the general love of mischief and tumult, 
natural to a vulgar populace. =“ 

Bertram began to be seriously anxious for their 
fate. There was no stir in the house; it seemed as 
if the jailor had deserted his charge, and left the 


n the name of Providence, what’s the | prison with its wretched inhabitants to the mercy 


matter?” 
“ That I can’t tell you,” replied Bertram; “ but 
either the place is on fire, or some extraordinary 


of the conflagration which was spreading towards 
them. In the meantime a new and fierce attack 
was heard upon the outer gate ef the Correction- 


thing is about to happen. Are you not sensible of | house, which, battered with sledge-hammers and 
asmell of fire? Do you not hear what a noise there | crows, was soon forced. The keeper, as groat a 
is of clashing doors within the house, and of hoarse | coward as a bully, with his more ferocious wife, had 
voices, murmurs, and distant shouts on the out- | fled; their servants readily surrendered the keys. 
side? Upon my word, I believe something very | ‘The liberated prisoners, celebrating their deliver- 
extraordinary has taken place— Get up, for the | ance with the wildest yells of joy, mingled smong 
love of Heaven, and let us be on our guard.” | the mob which had given them freedom. 

Dinmont rose at the idea of danger, as intrepid | In the midst of the confusion that ensued, three 
and undismayed as any of his ancestors when thie | oF four of the principal smugglers hurried to the 
beacon-light was kindled. “ Od, Captain, this is | apartment of Bertram with lighted torches, and 
a shri Place !—they winna let ye out in the day, | armed with cutlasses and pistols.—‘ Der deyvil,” 
and they winna let ye sleep in the night. Deil, but | said the leader, “ here’s our mark!” and two of 
it wad break my heart in a fortnight. But, Lord- | them seized on Bertram ; but one whispered in his 
sake, what a racket they’re making now !—(d, I | car, “ Make no resistance till you are in the’ street.” 
wish we had some light.— Wasp— Wasp, whislht, , The same individual found an instant to say to Din- 
hinny— whisht, my bonnie man, and let’s hear | mont— Follow your friend, and help when you 
what they’re doing.— Deil’s in ye, will ye whisht?” | sce the time come.” 

They ht in vain among the embeys the means | In the hurry of the moment, Dinmont obeyed 
of lighting their candle, and the noise without still | and followed close. The two smugglers dragged 
continued. Dinmont in his turn had recourse to | Bertram along the passage, down stairs, through 


the window—“ Lordsake, Captain! come here.— 
Od, they hae broken the Custom-house !”” 

hastened to the window, and plainly saw 

a miscellaneous crowd of smugglers, and black- 

of different descriptions, some carrying 

ighted torches, others bearing packages and bar- 

rels down the lane to the boat that was lying at 

the quay, to which two or three other fisher-boats 

ware now brought round. They were loading each 

of these in their turn, and one or two had already 

off to seaward. “ This speaks for itself,” said 

3 “ but I fear something worse has hap- 

Do you perceive a strong smell of smoke, 


id 


I 


is it my 
Fancy?” answered Dinmont—*“ there's a reek 
a pare et Od, if they burn the Custom-house, 
catch here, and we'll Junt like a tar-barrel a’ 
--~- Eh | it wad be fearsome to be burnt 


th r 


forth" ing, reat oa had moped 
i ye |” —romring at the top 
of this voice ; ye wad ever hae a haill in 


out, man! let’s out |” 


Ff 
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the court-yard, now illuminated by the glare of fire, 
and into the narrow street to which the gate opened, 
where, in the confusion, the gang were necessarily 
in some degree separated from each other. A ra- 
pid noise, as of a body of horse advancing, seemed 
to add to the disturbance. “ Hagel and wetter ! 
what is that?” said the leader; “ keep together, 
kinder—look to the prisoner.” — But in spite of his 
charge, the two who held Bertram were the last of 
the party. 

The sounds and signs of violence were heard in | 
front. The press became furiously agitated, while 
some endeavoured to defend themselves, others to 
escape ; shots were fired, and the glittering broad- 
swords of the oons began to 4 ; 
above the heads of the rioters. “ Now,” said the 
warning whisper of the man who held Bertram’s 
left arm, the same who had spoken before, “ shake 
off that fellow, and fellow me.” | 

Bertram, exerting his strength suddenly and ef- 
festually, casily buret from the grasp of the man 
who held his collar on the right side. The fellow 





ted to draw a ge but was prostrated by 
a blow of Dinmont’s which an ox could hardly 
have received without the same humiliation. “ Fol- 
1ow me quick,” said the friendly. partisan, and dived 
h a very narrow and dirty lane which led 
from main street. . 

No ,pursuit took place. The attention of the 
smugglers had been otherwise and very disagree- 
ably engaged by the sudden appearance of - 
Morlan and the party of horse. The loud manly 
voice of the provincial magistrate, was heard pro- 

iming the riot act, and charging “ all those un- 
lawfully assembled, to disperse at their own proper 
peril.” This interruption would indeed have hap- 
pened in time sufficient to have prevented the at- 
tempt, had not the magistrate received upon the 
road some false information, which led him to think 
that the smugglers were to land at the Bay of E1- 
langowan. Nearly two hours were lost in conse- 
quence of this false intelligence, which it may be 
no lack of charity to suppose that Glossin, so deeply 
interested in the issue of that night’s daring at- 
tempt, had contrived to throw in Mac-Morlan’s 
way, availing himself of the knowledge that the sol- 
diers had left Hazlewood-House, which would soon 
reach an ear so anxious as his. 

In the mean time, Bertram followed his guide, 
and was in his turn followed by Dinmont. The 
shouts of the mob, the trampling of the horses, the 
dropping pistol-shots, sunk more and more faintly 
upon their ears; when at the end of the dark lane 
they found a post-chaise with four horses. “ Arc 
you here, in God’s name?” said the guide to the 
postilion who drove the leaders. 

“ Ay, troth am I,” answered Jock Jabos, “ and I 
wish 1 were ony gate else.” 

* Open the carriage, then— You, gentlemen, get 
into it ,’—in a short time you’ll be in a place of 
safety —and” (to Bertram) “ remember your pro- 
mise to the gipsy wife!” 

Bertram, resolving to be passive in the hands of 
a person who had just rendered him such a distin- 
guished piece of service, got into the chaise as di- 
rected. Dinmont followed; Wasp, who had kept 
cluse by them, sprung in at the same time, and the 
carriage drove off very fast. “ Have a care o’ me,” 
said Dinmont, “ but this is the quterest thing yet! 
— Od, I trust they’ll no coup us—and then what’s 
to come o’ Dumple?—I would rather be on his 
back than in the Deuke’s coach, God bless him.” 

Bertram observed, that they could not go at that 
rapid rate to any very great distance without chan- 
ging horses, and that they might insist upon remain- 
ing till day-light at the first inn they stopped at, or 
at least upon being made acquainted with the pur- 
pose and termination of their journey, and Mr Din- 
ment might there give directions about his faithful 
horse, which would probably be safe at the stables 
where he had left him.—‘ Aweel, aweel, e’en sae 
be it for Dandie.—Od, if we were ance out o’ this 
trindling kist o’ a thing, I am thinking they wad 
find it hard wark to gar us gang ony gate but where 
we liked oursells.” 

While he thus spoke, the carriage making a sud- 
den turn, showed them, through the left window, 


the village at some distance, still widely beaconed 
by the fire, which, having reached a storehouse 


ein spirits were deposited, now rose high into 
the air, a wavering column of brilliant light. They 
bad not long time to admire this spectacle, for au- 
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other turn of the road carried them into a close 
lane between plantations, through which the chaise 

d in nearly total darkness, but with un- 
abated speed. 


i 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


The night drave on wi’ sangs and clatter, 
And ayo the ale was growing better. 
Z'am o' Shanter. 

We must now return to Woodbourne, which, it 
may be remembered, we left just after the Colonel 
had given some directions to his confidential ser- 
vant. When he returned, his absence of mind, and 
an unusual expression of thought and anxiety upon 
his features, struck the ladies whom he joined in 
the drawing-room. Mannering was not, however, 
aman to be questioned, even by those whom he 
most loved, upon the cause of the mental] agitation 
which these signs expressed. The hour of tea ar- 

,rived, and the party were partaking of that re- 
freshment in silence, when a carriage drove up to 
the door, and the bell announced the arrival of a 
visitor. “ Surely,” said Mannering, “ it is too soon 
by some hours.” — 

There was a short pause, when Barnes, opening 
the door of the saloon, announced Mr Pleydell. 
In marched the lawyer,.whose well-brushed black 
coat, and well-powdered wig, together with his 
point ruffles, brown silk stockings, highly varnished 
shoes, and gold buckles, exhibited the pains which 
the old gentleman had taken to prepare his person 
for the ladies’ society. Ile was welcomed by Man- 
nering with a hearty shake by the hand—*“ The 
very man 1 wished to see at this moment !” 

“Yes,” said the counsellor, “1 told you I would 
take the first opportunity ; so I have ventured to 
leave the Court for a week in session time—no 
common sacrifice— but I had a notion I could be 
useful, and I was to attend a proof here about the 
same time. But will you not introduce me to the 
young ladies?—Ah! there is one I should have 
hnown at once, from her family likeness! Miss 
Lucy Bertram, my love, I am most happy to see 
you.”—And he folded her in his arms, and gave 
her a hearty kiss on each side of the face, to which 
Lucy submitted in blushing resignation. 

“On n’ arrite pas dans un si beau chemin,” con- 
tinued the gay old gentleman, and, as the Colonel 
presented him to Julia, took the same liberty with 
that fair lady’s cheek. Julia laughed, coloured, 
and disengaged herself. ‘“ I beg a thousand par- 
dons,” said the lawyer, with a bow which was not 
at all professionally awkward ;—“ age and old fa- 
shions give privileges, and I can hardly say whether 
I am most sorry just now at being too well entitled 
to claim them at all, or happy in having such, ap 
opportunity to exercise them so gs ge oe ; 

“ Upon my word, sir,” said Miss Mannering, 
laughing, “ if you make such flattering apologies, 
we shall begin to doubt whether we can admit you 
to shelter yourself under your alleged qualifica- 
tions.” 

“I wan assure you, Julia,” said the Colonel, 
“ you are perfectly right; my friend the counsel- 
lor is a dangerous person ; the last time I had the 

leasure of seeing him, he was closeted with a fair 
y, who had granted him a téte-a-téie at eight in 
the morning.” 
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% Ay, but, Colonel,” anid the counsellor, “ you 


should add, I was more indebted to my chocolate 
than my charms for so distinguished a favour, from 
& person of such propriety of demeanour as Mrs 
Rebecca.” 

“ And that should remind me, Mr Pleydell,” said 
Julia, “ to offer you tea—that is, supposing you 
have dined.” 

“ Anything, Miss Mannering, from your hands,” 
answered the gallant jurisconsult; “ yes, I have 
dined —that is to say, as people dine at a Scotch 


“ And that is indifferently enough,” said the Co- 
lone], with his hand upon the bell-handle ;—“ give 
me leave to order something.” 

we , to say truth,” replied Mr Pleydell, “1 
had paihee not; I have been inquiring into that 


matter, for you must know I stopped an instant, 


below to pull off my boot-hose, ‘ a world too wide 
for my shrunk shanks,’” glancing down with some 
complacency upon limbs which looked very well 
for his time of life, “ and I had some conversation 
with your Barnes, and a very intelligent person 
whom I presume to be the housekeeper; and it 
was settled among us—tota re perspecta—I beg 
Miss Mannering’s pardon for my Latin—that the 
old lady should add to your light family-supper the 
more substantial refreshment of a brace of wild- 
ducks. I told her (always under deep submission) 
my poor thoughts about the sauce, which concurred 
exactly with her own; and, if you please, I would 
rather wait till they are ready before eating any- 
thing solid.” 

“ And we will anticipate our usual hour of sup- 
per,” said the Colonel. 

“ With all my heart,” said Pleydell, “ providing 
I do not lose the ladies’ company a moment the 
sooner. I am of counsel with my old friend Bur- 
net ;} I love the cana, the supper of the ancients, 
the pleasant meal and social glass that wash out of 
one’s mind the cobwebs that business or gloom 
have been spinning in our brains all day.” 

The vivacity of ‘Mr Pleydell’s look and manner, 
and the quietness with which he made himself at 
home on the subject of his little epicurean com- 
forts, amused the ladies: but particularly Miss Man- 
nering, who immediately gave the counsellor a great 
deal of flattering attention; and more pretty things 
were said on both sides during the service of the 
tea-table than we have leisure to repeat. 

As soon as this was over, Mannering led the 
counsellor by the arm into a small study which 
opened from the saloon, and where, according to 
the custom of the family, there were always lights 
and a good fire in the evening. 

“T see,” said Mr Pleydell, “ you have got some- 
thing to tell me about the Ellangowan business— 
Is it terrestrial or celestial? What says my mili- 

Albumazar! Have you calculated the course 
of futurity ? ,have you consulted your Ephemerides, 
your Almochoden, your Almuten ?” 

“ No, truly, counsellor,” replied Mannering— 
“ you are the only Ptolemy I intend to resort to 
upon the present occasion. A second Prospero, I 
have broken my staff, and drowned my book far 
beyond plummet depth. But I have great news 
notwithstanding. Meg Merrilies, our Egyptian 
éibyl, has appedred to the Dominie this very day, 








' See Note L,—Lord Monboddo. 
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and, as 1 conjecture, has frightened the honest man 
not a little.” 

“ Indeed?” . 

« Ay, and she has done me the honour to open 
& correspondence with me, supposing me to be as 
deep in astrological mysteries as when we first 
met. Here is her scroll, delivered to me by the 
Dominie.” 

Pleydell put on his spectacles.—* A vile greasy 
scrawl, indeed—and the letters are uncial or semi- 
uncial, as somebody calls your large text hand, and 
in size and perpendicularity resemble the ribs of a 
roasted pig —I can hardly make it out.” 

‘“ Read aloud,” said Mannering. 

“ | will try,” answered the lawyer.—“* You an 
a good secker, but a bad finder; you set yourself ta 
prop a falling house, but had a gey guess it would 
rise again. Lend your hand to the wark that’s near, 
as you lent your ee to the weird that was far. Hare 
a carriage this night by ten o’clock, at the end of the 
Crooked Dykes at foes: and let it bring the 
folk to Woodbourne that shall ask them, if they be 
there 1n Gop’s NAME.’— Stay, here follows some 
poetry — 

* Dark shall be light, 
And wrong done to A ial 


When Bertram’sright and Bertram's might 
Shall meet on Ellangowan's height.’ 


A most mystic epistle truly, and closes in a vein 
of poetry worthy of the Cumean sibyl— And whit 
have you done?” 

“ Why,” said Mannering, rather reluctantly, “ | 
was loth to risk any opportunity of throwing light 
on this business. The woman is perhaps crazed, 
and these effusions may arise only from visions of 
her imagination ;—but you were of opinion that 
she knew more of that strange story than she ever 
told.” 

“ And so,” said Pleydell, “ you sent a carriage 
to the place named ?” 

You will laugh at me if I own I did,” replied 
the Colonel. 

“ Who, 1?” replied the advocate — No, truly; 
I think it was the wisest thing you could do.” 

“ Yes,” answered Mannering, well pleased to 
have escaped the ridicule he apprehended; you 
know the worst js paying the chaise-hire;—TI sent 
a post-chaise and four from Kippletringan, with in- 
structions corresponding to the letter. The horses 
will have a long and cold station on the out-post 
to-night if our intelligence be false.” 

“ Ay, but I think it will prove otherwiee,” said 
the lawyer. “ This woman has played a part til) 
she believes it; or, if she be a thorough-pacedim- 
postor, without a single grain of self-delusion to 
qualify her knavery, still she may think herself 
bound to act in character. This I know, that I 
could get nothing out of her by the common modes 
of interrogation, and the wisest thing we can do is 
to give her an opportunity of making the discovery 
her own way. And now have you more to say, or 
shall we go to the ladies?” 

“ Why, my mind is uncommonly agitated,” an- 
swered the Colonel, “ and—but T renlly have 10 
more to say—only I shall count the minutes till 
the carriage returns; but you cannot be expected 
to be 80 anxious.” : 

“ Why, no—use is all in all,” said the more 
experienced lawyer. “ I am much interested, cer- 
tainly, but I think I shall be able to survive the 
interval], if the ladies will afford us some music.” 
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“ rapes oa assistance of the wild-ducks by 
and by pagzee Mannering. 

« True, Colonel; a lawyer’s anxiety about the fate 
of the most interesting cause has seldom spoiled 
either his sleep or digestion. And yet I shall be 
very eager to hear the rattle of these wheels on 
their return, notwithstanding.” 

So saying, he rose and led the way into the next 
room, where Miss Maunering, at his request, took 
her seat at the sad pera Lucy Bertram, who 
sung her native melodies very sweetly, was accom- 
panied by her friend upon the instrument, and Julia 
afterwards performed some of Scarlatti’s sonatas 
with great brilliancy. The old lawyer, scraping a 
little upon the violoncello, and being a member 
of the gentlemen’s concert in Edinburgh, was so 
greatly delighted with this mode of spending the 
evening, that I doubt if he once thought of the 
wild-ducks until Barnes informed the company that 
supper was ready. 

“Tell Mrs Allan to havo something in readiness,” 
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alarmed for the consequences to those of Myn- 
eer. 

“ Well,” replied Julia, “ that last is truly a Dutch 
recommendation, Mr Pleydell—crystal and hearts 
would lose all their merit in the world, if it were 
not for their fragility.” 

“ Why, upon that point of the argument, Misa 
Mannering, it is as difficult to find a heart that will 
break, as a glass that will not; and for that reason 
I would press the value of mine own—were it not 
that I see Mr Sampson’s eyes have been closed, 
and his hands clasped for some time, attending the 
end of our conference to begin the —And, to 
say the truth, the appearance of the wild-ducks is 
very appetizing.” So saying, the worthy counsellor 
sat himself to table, and laid aside his gallantry 
for awhile, to do honour to the good things placed 
before him. Nothing further is recorded of him 
for some time, excepting an observation that the 
ducks were roasted to a single turn, and that Mrs 
Allan’s sauce, of claret, lemon, and cayenne, was 


said the Colonel —“ I expect — that is, I hope — | beyond praise. 


perhaps some company may be here to-night; and 
let the men sit up, and do not lock the upper gate 
on the lawn until I desire you.” 


expect to-night ?” 


“ T sec,” said Miss Mannering, “1 have © for- 
midable rival in Mr Pleydell’s favour, even on the 


| very first night of his avowed admiration.” 
“ Lord, sir,” said Julia, “ whom can you possibly 


‘“ Pardon me, my fair lady,” answered the coun- 


| Sellor, —“ your avowed rigour alone has induced 


“ Why, some persons, strangers to me, talked of | me to commit the solecism of eating a good supper 
calling in the evening on business,” answered her | in your presence ; how shall I support your frowns 
father, not without embarrassment, for he would | without reinforcing my strength? Upon the same 


have little brooked a disappointment which might 
have thrown ridicule on his judgment; “ it is quite 
uncertain.” 

“ Well, we shall not pardon them for disturbing 
our y,” said Julia, “ unless they bring as much. 
ood humour, and as susceptible hearts, as m 
riend and admirer—for so he has dubbed himeelf, 

—Mr rleydell.” 

Ah, Miss Julia,” said Pleydell, offering his arm 
with an air of gallantry to conduct her into the 
eating-room, “ the time has been—when I returned 
from Utrecht in the year 1738”- 

* Pray, don’t talk of it,”’ answered the young lady 
— “we like you much better as you are. Utrecht, 
in Heaven’s name !——I dare say you have spent all 
the intervening years in getting rid so completely 
of the effects of your Dutch education.” 

“ O forgive me, Miss Mannering,” said the law- 
yer; “ the Dutch are a much more accomplished 
re in point of gallantry than their volatile neigh- 

ours are willing to admit. They are constant as 
clock-work in their attentions.” 

* I should tire of that,” said Julia. 

* Imperturbable in their good temper,” continucd 
Pleydell. 

“ Worse and worse,” said the young lady. 

And then,” said the old beau gargon, “ although 
for six times three hundred and sixty-five days, 
your swain has placed the capuchin round your 
neck, and the stove under your feet, and driven 
your little sledge upon the ice in winter, and your 
cabriole through the dust in summer, you may dis- 
miss him at once, without reason or apology, upon 
the two thousand one hundred and ninetieth day, 
which, according to my hasty calculation, and with- 
out reckoning leap-years, will complete the cycle 
of the supposed adoration, and that without your 
amiable feelings having the slightest occasion to 


principle, and no other, I will ask permission to 
drink wine with you.” 

“ This is the fashion of Utrecht also, 1 suppose, 
Mr Pleydell?” 

“ Forgive me, madam,” answered the counsellor; 
“ the French themselves, the patterns of all that 
is gallant, term their tavern-keepers restaurateurs, 


| slluding, doubtless, to the relief they afford to the 


disconsolate lover, when bowed down to the earth 
by his mistress’s severity. My own case requires 
so much relicf, that I must trouble you for that 
other wing, Mr Sampson, without ly hee to my 
afterwards applying to Miss Bertram for a tart ;— 
be pleased to tear the wing, sir, instead of cutting 
it off— Mr Barnes will assist you, Mr Sampson,- 
thank you, sir—and, Mr Barnes, a glass of ale, if 
you please.” 

While the old gentleman, pleased with Miss 
Maunering’s liveliness and attention, rattled away 
for her amusement and his own, the impatience 
of Colonel Mannering began to exceed all bounds. 
He declined sitting down at table, under pretence 
that he never ate supper; and traversed the par- 
lour, in which they were, with hasty and impatient 
steps, now throwing up the window to gaze upon 
the dark lawn, now listening for the remote sound 
of the carriage advancing up the avenue. At length, 
in a feeling of uncontrollable impatience, he left 
the room, took his hat and cloak, and pursued his 
walk up the avenue, as if his so doing would hasten 
the approach of those whom he desired to see. 

“ T really wish,” said Miss Bertram, “ Colonel 
Mannering would not venture out after night-fall. 
You must have heard, Mr Pleydell, what a crue! 
fright we had?” ; 

 O, with the smugglers?” replied the advocate. 
“ They are old friends of mine;—I was the means 
of bringing some of them to justice a long time 
since, when sheriff of this county.” 

« And then the alarm we had immediately after 
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wards,” adiied Miss Bartram, “ from the ven ce | said, “ We must now give then: 
. ns | instant—But what then befel 


of one of these wretches.” 


7? —when at that 
require & sop 


® When young Hazlewood was hurt —I heard of | rate chapter. 
that too.” 


* Imagine, my dear Mr Pleydell,” continued 
Lucy, “ how much Miss ing and I were 
alarmed, when a ruffian, equally dreadful for his 
great strength, and the sternness of his features, 
rushed out upon us!” 

« You must know, Mr Pleydell,” said Julia, un- 
able to suppress her resentment at this undesigned 
aspersion of her admirer, “ that young Hazlewood 
is so handsome in the eyes of the young ladies of 
this country, that they think every person shocking 
who comes near him.” 

* Oho!” thought Pleydell, who was by profession 
an observer of tones and gestures, “ there’s some- 
thing wrong here between my young friends. —— 
Well, Miss Mannering, I have not seen young Ha- 
zlewood since he was a boy, so the ladies may be 
perfectly right; but I can assure you, in spite of 
your scorn, that if you want to see handsome men 
you must go to Holland; the prettiest fellow I ever 
saw was a Dutchman, in spite of his being called 
Vanbost, or Vanbuster, or some such barbarous 
He will not be quite so handsome now, to 
be sure.” 

It was now Julia’s turn to look a little out of 
countenance at the chance hit of her learned ad- 
mirer, but that instant the Colonel entered the 
room. ® I can hear nothing of them yet,” he said; 
* still, however, we will not separate—- Where is 

inie Sampson?” 

“ Here, honoured sir.” 

“ What is that book you hold in your hand, Mr 
Sampson ¢” 

« It’s even the Jearned De Lyra, sir —I would 
crave his honour Mr Pleydell’s judgment, always 
with his best leisure, to expound a disputed pas- 
sage. 

* JY am not in the vein, Mr Sampson,” answered 
Pleydell; “here’s metal more attractive—I do not 

-despair to engage these two young ladies in a glee 
or a catch, wherein I, even I myself, will adven- 
ture myself for the bass part. Hang de Lyra, man; 
— him for a fitter season.” 
he disappointed Dominie shut his ponderous 
tome, much marvelling in his mind how a person 
d of the lawyer’s erudition could give his 
mind to these frivolous toys. But the counsellor, 
indifferent to the high character for learning which 
he was trifling away, filled himself a large glass of 
Burgundy, and after preluding a little with a voice 
somewhat the worse for the wear, gave the ladies 
& courageous invitation to join in “ We be three 
poor Mariners,” and accomplished his own part 
therein with great eclat. 

“ Are you not withering your roses with sitting 
up so late, my young ladies!” said the Colonel. 

“ Not a bit, sir,” answered Julia ; “ yout friend, 
Mr Pleydell, threatens to become a pupil of Mr 
Sazapson’s to-morrow, 80.we must make the most 
of our conquest to-night.” . 

This led to another musical trial of skill, and that 
to lively conversation. At length, when the solitary 
sound of one o’clock had long since resounded on 
the ebon ear of night, and the next signal of the 
adimace of was close approaching, Manner- 
ing, whose impatience had Jong subsided into dis- 

~fitunnus aod deemate lanked at his watch, and 
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nor without a friend art thou 
J am thy father, here's thy mather, there 
Thy uncle This thy fires cousin, and these 
Are all thy near relat The Criééie. 


ions! 
As Mannering replaced his watch, he heard a 
distant and hollow sound ~“ It is a iage for 
certain — no, it is but the sound of the wind among 
the leafless trees. Do come to the window, Mr 
Pleydell.” The counsellor, who, with his large silk 
handkerchief in his hand, was expatiating away to 
Julia upon some subject which he thought was 
interesting, obeyed the summons— first, however, 
wrapping the handkerchief round his neck by way 
of precaution against the cold air. The sound of 
wheels became now very perceptible, and Pleydell, 
as if he had reserved all his curiosity till that mo- 
ment, ran out to the hall. The Colonel rung fox 
Barnes to desire that the persons who came in the 
carriage might be shown into a separate room, be- 
ing altogether uncertain whom it might contain. It 
stopped, however, at the door, before his purpose 
could be fully explained. A moment after Mr Pley- 
dell called out,  Here’s our Liddesdale friend, | 
protest, with a strapping young fellow of the same 
calibre.” His voice arrested Dinmont, who recog- 
nised him with equal surprise and pleasure. “O 
if it’s your honour, we'll a’ be as right and tight as 
thack and rape can make us.” 

But while the farmer stopped to make his bov, 
Bertram, dizzied with the sudden glare of light, 
and bewildered with the circumstances of his situ- 
ation, almost unconsciously entered the open door 
of the parlour, and confronted the Colonel, who was 
just advancing towards it. The strong light of the 
apartment left no doubt of his identity, and he him- 
self was as much confounded with the appearance 
of those to wliom he so unexpectedly presented him- 
self, as they were by the sight of so utterly un- 
looked-for an.object. It must be remembered that 
each individual present had their own peculiar rea- 
sons for looking with terror upon what seemed at 
first sight a spectral apparition. Mannering saw 
before him the man whom he supposed he had 
killed in India; Julia beheld her lover in a most 
peculiar and hazardous situation; and Lucy Ber- 
tram at once knew the person who had upon 
young Hazlewood. Bertram, who interpreted the 
fixed and motionless astonishment of the Colonel 
into displeasure at his intrusion, h to say 
that it was involuntary, since he had been hurried 
hither without even knowing whither he wus to be 
transported. 

_ “ Mr Brown, I believe!” said Colonel Mnuner- 
ing. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the young man, 
but with Peale th 7 





e samme you knew in India; 
and who ventures to hope, that what you did then 


know of him is not such as should his re- 
questing you would favour him with your attesta- 

1 When e fa "s crop is got safely into the barn-yard, 
it is said to be. made fast with and rape—Anglice 


straw and rope. 
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tion: te his. character, as a gentleman and man of 
honeur.”” 

“ Mr Brown—I have been seldam—never—so 
much surprised —ocextainly, sir, in whatever 
between us, you have s right to command my fa- 
vourable testimony.” 

At. thie critical moment entered the counsellor 
and Dinmont, The former belreld, to his asto- 
nishment, the Colonel but just recovering from his 
first surprise, Lucy Bertram ready to faint with 
terror, and Miss Mannering in an agony of doubt 
and apprehension, which she in vain endeavoured 
to disguise or suppress. ‘ What is the meaning of 
all this?” said he; “has this young fellow brought 
the Gorgon’s head in his hand!—let me look at 
him.— By heaven!” he muttered to himself, “ the 
very image of old Ellangowan!— Yes, the same 
manly form and handsome features, but with a 
world of more intelligence in the face— Yes! — 
the witch has kept her word.” Then instantly pass- 
ing to Lucy, “ Look at that man, Miss Bertram, my 
dear; have you never seen any one like him?” 

Lucy had only ventured one glance at this object 
of terror, by which, however, from his remarkable 
neight and appearance, she at once recognised the 
supposed assassin of young Hazlewood—a convic- 
tion which excluded, of course, the more favourable 
association of ideas which might have occurred on 
a closer view.—“ Don’t ask me about him, sir,” 
said she, turning away her eyes; “send him away, 
for heaven’s sake! we shall all be murdered !” 

“ Murdered! where’s the poker?” said the ad- 
vocate in some alarm. “ But nonsense! —~ we are 
three men besides the servants, and there is honest 
Liddesdale, worth half-a-dozen to boot—we have 
the major vis upon our side. Jowever, here, my 
friend Dandie— Davie —what do they call you!— 
xeep-between that fellow and us for the protection 
of the ladies.” 

“ Lord ! Mr Pleydell,” said the astonished farmer, 
* that’s Captain Brown; d’ye no ken the Captain?” 
““ Nay, if he’s a friend of yours, we may be safe 
enough,” answered Pleydell ; “ but keep near him.” 
this passed with such rapidity, that it was 
over before the Dominie had recovered himself 
from a fit of absence, shut the book which he had 
been studying in a corner, and advancing to obtain 
a sight of the strangers, exclaimed at once, upon 
beholding Bertram, “If the grave can give up the 
dead, that is my dear and honoured master !” 

“ We're right after all, by Heaven! I was sure 

I was right,” said the lawyer;—“ he is the very 
image of his father. — Come, Colonel, what do you 
think of, that you do not bid your guest welcome! 
I think —I believe—I trust we’re right—never 
saw such a likeness— But patience — Dominic, say 
not a word.—Sit down, young gentleman.” 
_ “J beg pardon, sir ;—if I am, as 1 understand, 
in Colonel Mannering’s house, I should wish first 
to know if my accidental appearance here gives of- 
fence, or if I am welcome?” 

@ instantly made an effort. © Wel- 
come !— mest certainly, especially if you can point 
out how I can serve you. I believe I may have 
seme wrongs to repair tewards you-—I have often 

80; but your sudden and unexpected 
connected with painful recollections, 
prevented: my saying at first, as I now say, that 
whatever has. me the honour of thik visit, 
\t is an soveptable ane.” 
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Bertram bewed with an air of distant, yet civil 
acknowledgment, to the grave courtesy of Manner. 
in e 

5 Julia, my love, fou had better retire.— Mr 
Brown, you will excuse my daughter; there are 
circumstances which J perceive rush upon her re- 
collection.” 

Miss Mannering rose and retired accordingly; 
yet, as she passed Bertram, could not suppress the 
words, “ Infatuated! a second time!” but so pro- 
nounced as to be heard by him alone. Miss Ber- 
tram accompanied her friend, much surprised, but 
without venturing a second glance at the object of 
her terror. Some mistake she saw there was, and 
was unwilling to increase it by denouncing the 
stranger as an assassin. He was known, she saw, 
to the Colonel, and received as a gentleman: cer- 
tainly he either was not the person she suspected, 
or Hazlewood was right in supposing the shot acci 
dental. 

The remaining part of the company would have 
formed no bad group fora skilful painter. Each 
was too much embarrassed with his own sensations 
to observe those of the others. Bertram most un, 
expectedly found himself in the house of one whom 
he was alternately disposed to dislike as his per- 
sonal enemy, and to respect as the father of Julia; 
Mannering was struggling between his high sense 
of courtesy and hospitality, his joy at finding him- 
self relieved from the guilt of having shed life in a 
private quarrel, and the former feelings of dislike 
and prejudice, which revived in his haughty mind 
at the sight of the object against whom he had en- 
tertained them ; Sampson, supporting his shaking 
limbs by leaning on the back of a chair, fixed his 
eyes upon Bertram, with a staring expression of 
nervous anxiety which convulsed his whole visage; 
Dinmont, enveloped in his loose shaggy great-coat, 
and resembling a huge bear ereet upon his hinder 
legs, stared on the whole scene with great round 
eyes that witnessed his amazement. 

The counsellor alone was in hiselement: shrewd, 
prompt, and active, he already calculated the pro- 
spect of brilliant success in a strange, eventful, 
and mysterious law-suit,—and no yowrg monarch, 
flushed with hopes, and at the head of a gallant 
army, could experience more glee when taking the 
field on his first campaign. He bustled about with 
great energy, and took the arrangement of the whole 
explanation upon himself. 

“ Come, come, gentlemen, sit down; this is all in 
my province — you must let me arrange it for you. 
Sit down, my dear Colonel, and let me ; 
sit down, Mr Brown, aut guocunque alio nomine 
rocaris— Dominie, take your seat—draw in your 
chair, honest Liddesdale.”’ 

“1 dinna ken, Mr Pleydell,” said Dinmont, look- 
ing at his dreadnought-eont, then at the handsomo 
furniture of the room, “ 1 had maybe better gang 
some gate else, and leave ye till your cracks—I’m 
no just that weel put on.” : 

The Colonel, who by this time recognised Dan- 
dic, immediately went up and bid him heartily wel- 
come; agsuring him, that from what he had seen 
of him in Edinburgh, he was sure his rough coat 
and thick-soled boots would honour a royal drawing 
roam. 

“ Na, na, Colonel, we’re just plain up-the-coun- 
try folk; but nae doubt I Could fain hear o” ouy 
pleasure that was gaun to happen the Captain, an 


S16 
in: sure a’ will gee right if Mr Pleydell will take 
his bit job in hand.” 


* You're right, Dandie—spoke like a Hieland! 
oracle—and now be silent.—Well, you are all 
seated at last; take a glass of wine till 1 begin my 
catechism methodically. And now,’ turning to Ber- 
tram, “ my dear boy, do you know who or what 
you are?” 

In spite of his perplexity, the catechumen could 
not help laughing at this commencement, and an- 
swered, # Indeed, sir, I formerly thought I did; 
but I own late circumstances have made me some- 
what uncertain.” 

“Then tell us what you formerly thought your- 
self.” 

“ Why, I was in the habit of thinking and call- 
ing myself Vanbeest Brown, who served as a cadet 
or volunteer, under Colonel Mannering, when he 
commanded the —— regiment, in which capacity 
I was not unknown to him.” 

“ There,” said the Colonel, “I can assure Mr 
Brown of his identity ; and add, what his modesty 
may have forgotten, that he was distinguished as 
a young man of talent and spirit.” 

“So much the better, my dear sir,” said Mr 
Pleydell ; “ but that is to general character —Mr 
Brown must tell us where he was born.” 

“In Scotland, I believe, but the place unccr- 
tain.” 

“ Where educated?” 

“ In Holland, certainly.” 

“ Do you remember nothing of your early life 
before you left Scotland?” 

“ Very imperfectly ;—yet 1 have a strong idea, 
perhaps more deeply impressed upon me by subse- 
quent hard usage, that | was during my childhood 
the object of much solicitude and affection. 1 have 
an indistinct remembrance of a good-looking man 
whom I used to call papa, and of a lady who was 
infirm in health, and who, I think, must have been 
my mother; but it is an imperfect and confused 
recollection. I remember, too, a tall, thin, kind- 
tempered man in black, who used to teach me my 
letters and walk out with me;—and I think the 
very last time” 

Here the Dominie could contain no longer. While 
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slond. Colonel Mannering had recourse to his had. 
kerchief ; Pleydell made faces, and wiped the 
glasses of his spectacles ; and honest oo after 
two loud blubbering si, ena exclaimed, “ Deil’s 
in the man! he’s garr’d me do that I haena done 
since my auld mither died.” 

* Come, come,” said the counsellor at last,  si- 
lence in the court.— We have a clever party to con- 
tend with ; we must lose no time in gathering our 
information— for anything I know, there may be 
something to be done before day-break.” 

« TJ will order a horse to be saddled, if you please,” 
said the Colonel. 

“ No, no, time enough—time enough. But 
come, Dominie;—-I have allowed you a competent 
space to express your feelings — I must circumduce 
the term ; you must let me proceed in my exami- 
nation.” 

The Dominie was habitually obedient to any one 
who chose to impose commands upon him ; he sunk 
back into his chair, spread his checked handker- 
chief over his face, to serve, as I suppose, for the 
Grecian painter’s veil, and, from the action of his 
folded hands, appeared for a time engaged in the 
act of mental thanksgiving. He then raised his 
eyes over the screen, as if to be assured that the 
pleasing apparition had not melted into air —then 
again sunk them to resume his internal act of de- 
votion, until he felt himself compelled to give at- 


| tention to the counsellor, from the interest which 
' his questions excited. 


“ And now,” said Mr Pleydell, after several mi- 
nute inquiries concerning his recollection of early 
events—“ and now, Mr Bertram, for I think we 
ought in future to call you by your own proper 
name, will you have the goodness to let us know 
every particular which you can recollect concern- 
ing the mode of your leaving Scotland?” 

“ Indeed, sir, to say the truth, though the terri- 
ble outlines of that day are strongly impressed upon 
my memory, yet somehow the very terror whic) 
fixed them there has in a great measure confound 
ed and confused the details. I recollect, however, 
that I was walking somewhere or other —in a wood, 
I think” 

“ O yes, it was in Warroch-wood, my dear,” said 





every succeeding word served to prove that the | the Dominie. 


thild of his benefactor stood before him, he had 
struggled with the utmost difficulty to suppress his 
emotions; but, when the juvenile recollections of 
Bertram turned towards his tutor and his precepts, 


he was compelled to give way to his feelings, He ' 


rose hastily from his chair, and with clasped hands, 
trembling limbs, and streaming eyes, called out 
@loud, “ Harry Bertram !—look at me—was I not 
“.e man?” 

“ Yes!” said Bertram, starting from his seat as 
if a sudden light had burst in upon his mind,— 
“ Yes—-that was my name !—and that is the voice 
and the figure of my kind old master !” 

The Dominie threw himself into his arms, pressed 
him a thousand times to his bosom in convulsions 
of transport which shook his whole frame, sobbed 
hysterically, and at length, in the emphatic lan- 
fuage of Seripture, lifted up his voice and wept 


21¢ may not be unnccessary ‘to tell southern readers, 
that the mountainous country in the south-western bor- 
ders of Scotland, is called Hieland, though totally different 
from the much more mountainous and more extensive dis- 
tricts of the north, usually called Hielands. 


* Hush, Mr Sampson,” said the lawyer. 

“ Yes, it was in a wood,” continued Bertram, as 
long past and confused ideas arranged themselves 
in his reviving recollection; “ and some one was 
with me—this worthy and affectionate gentleman, 
I think.” 

* O, ay, ay, Harry, Lord bless thee—it was even 
I myself.” 

“ Be silent, Dominic, and don’t interrupt the 
evidence,” said Pleydell. —“ And so, sir?” to Ber- 


' tram. 


“ And so, sir,” continued Bertram, “ like one of 
the changes of a dream, I thought I was on horse- 
back before my guide.” 

“ No, no,” exclaimed Sampson, “ never did I put 
my own limbs, not to say thine, into suc il.” 

“On my word, this is intolerable !— Look ye, 
Dominie, if you speak another word till I give 
leave, I will read three sentences out of the Black 
Acts, whisk my cane round my head three times, 
undo all the magic of this night’s work, and conjure 
Harry Bertram back again into Vanbeest Brown,” 

“ Honoured and-worthy sir,” groaned out the 
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Dosinie, “ 1 humbly crave pardons—-1t was but 
vorbuss volans.” 

« Well, nolens volens, you musthold your tongue,” 
said Pleydell. 

“ Pray, be silent, Mr Sampson,” said the Colo- 
nel; “ it is of great consequence to your recovered 
friend, that you permit Mr Pleydell to proceed in 
his inquiries.” 

“Tam mute,” said the rebuked Dominie. 

“On a sudden,” continued Bertram, “ two or 
three men sprung out upon us, and we were pulled 
from horseback. I have little recollection of any- 
thing else, but that I tried to escape in the midst 
of a desperate scufile, and fell into the arms of 
a very tall woman who started from the bushes, 
and protected me for some time ;—the rest is all 
confusion and dread—a dim recollection of a sea- 
beach and a cave, and of some strong potion which 
lulled me to sleep for a length of time. In short, 
it is all a blank in my memory, until I recollect 
myself first an ill-used and half-starved cabin-boy 
aboard a sloop, and then a school-boy in Holland, 
under the protection of an old merchant, who had 
taken some fancy for me.” 

“ And what account,” said Mr Pleydell, “ did 
your guardian give of your parentage?” 

“ A very brief one,” answered Bertram, “ and a 
charge to inquire no farther. 1 was given to un- 
derstand, that my father was concerned in the 
smuggling trade carried on on the eastern coast of 
Scotland, and was killed in a skirmish with the re- 
venue officers ; that his correspondents in Holland 
had a vessel on the coast at the time, part of the 
crew of which were engaged in the affair, and that 
they brought me off after it was over, from a mo- 
tive of compassion, as I was left destitute by my 
father’s death. As I grew older, there was much 
of this story seemed inconsistent with my own re- 
collections. But what could I do? I had no means 
of ascertaining my doubts, nor a single friend with 
whom I could communicate or canvass them. The 
rest of my story is known to Colonel Mannering: 1 
went out to India to be a clerk in a Dutch house ; 
their affairs fell into confusion ; I betook myself to 
the military profession, and, I trust, as yet 1 have 
not disgraced it.” 

“ Thou art a fine young fellow, I'll be bound for 
thee,” said Pleydell ; “ and since you have wanted 
a father so long, I wish from my heart I could 
claim the paternity myself. But this affair of young 
Hazlewood ’”’?—— 

“ Was merely accidental,” said Bertram. “ ] 
was travelling in Scotland for pleasure, and after a 
week’s residence with my friend Mr Dinmont, with 
whom I had the good fortune to form an accidental 
acquaintance’? -—— 

“ It was my gude furtune that,” said Dinmont. 
“ Od, my brains wad hae been knockit out by twa 
black if it hadna been for his four quarters.” 

“ Shortly after we parted at the town of ’ 
I lost my baggage by thieves, and it was while re- 
siding at Kippletringan that I accidentally met the 
young gentleman. As I was approaching to pay 
my respects to Miss Mannering, whom I had known 
in India, Mr Hazlewood, conceiving my ap ce 
none of the most res ble, commanded me rather 
the fan, to stand » and so gave occasion to 
the fray in which I had the misfortune to be the ac- 
tidental means of wounding him.— And now, sir, 
that I have answered all your questions” —— 





«“ No, no, not quite all,” said Pleydell, winkin 
ionsly ; “ there are some interrogatories whic 
I shall delay till to-morrow, for it is time, I believe, 
to close the sederunt for this night, or rather morn- 
ing. 

“ Well, then, sir,” said the young man, “ to vary 
the phrase, since I have answered all the questions 
which you have chosen to ask to-night, will you be 
s0 good as to tell me who you are that take such 
interest in my affairs, and whom you take me to be, 
since my arrival has occasioned such commotion ?” 

“ Why, sir, for myself,” replied the counsellor, 
“ Tam Paulus Pleydell, an advocate at the Scot- 
tish bar; and for you, it is not easy to say distinctly 
who you are at present; but I trust in a short time 
to hail you by the title of Henry Bertram, Esq., 
representative of one of the oldest families in Seot- 
land, and heir of tailzie and provision to the estate 
of Ellangowan.— Ay,” continued he, shutting his 
eyes and speaking to himself, “ we must pass over 
his father, and serve him heir to his grandfather 
Lewis, the entailer —the only wise man of his fa- 
mily that I ever heard of.” 

They had now risen to retire to their apartments 
for the night, when Colonel Mannering walked up 
to Bertram, as he stood astonished at the counsel- 
lor’s words. “I give you joy,” he said, © of the 
prospects which fate has opened before you. I was 
an early friend of your father, and chanced to be 
in the house of Ellangowan as unexpectedly as you 
are now in mine, upon the very night in which you 
were born. I little knew this circumstance when 
—but I trust unkindness will be forgotten between 
us. Believe me, your appearance here, as Mr 
Brown, alive and well, las relieved me from most 
painful sensations; and your right to the name of 
an old friend renders your presence, as Mr Ber- 
train, doubly welcome.” 

“ And my parents?” said Bertram. 

* Are both no more—and the family Property 
has been sold, but I trust may be recovered. What- 
ever is wanted to make your right effectual, I shall 
be most happy to supply.” 

“ Nay, you may leave all that to me,” said the 
counsellor ;—’tis my vocation, Hal, I shall make 
money of it.” 

‘ I’m sure it’s no for the like o’ me,” observed 
Dinmont, “ to speak to you gentlefolks; but if sil- 
ler would help on the Captain’s plea, and they say 
nae plea gangs on weel without it” 

“ Except on Saturday night,” said Pleydell. 

“ Ay, but when your honour wadna take your 
fee, ye hae the cause neither; sae I'll ne’er 
fash you on a Saturday at e’en again— But I vas 
saying, there’s some siller in the spleuchan! tha 
like the Captain’s ain, for we’ve aye counted it 
such, baith Ailie and me.” ; 

“¢ No, no, Liddesdale—no occasion, no occasion 
whatever—keep thy cash to stock thy farm.” 

“‘ To stock my farm? Mr Pleydell, your honour 
kens mony things, but ye dinna ken the farm o’ 





Charlies-hope—it’s sae weel stockit already, that 
we sell maybe sax hundred pounds off it ilka year, 


flesh and fell ither —na, na.” 

“ Can’t you take another, then ?” 

« TI dinna ken—the Deuke’s no that fond o’ led 
farms, and he canna bide to put away the auld te- 





1 A spleuchan is a tobacco pouch, occasionally used ut 
a purse. 
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__.-,, and then I wadna like, mysell, to gang 
abeat whistling’ and raising the rent on my aeigh- 
bourse.” 


“ W not upon thy neighbour at Dawston — 
Dede how d’ye call the place!” 
« What, on Jock o’ Dawston }—hout na— he’s 2 
chield, and fasheous*® about marches, and 
we’ve had some bits o’ splores thegither; but deil 
o’ me if I wad Jock o’ Dawston neither.” 
“ ‘rt an honest fellow,” said the lawyer ; 
* get thee to bed ;—thou wilt sleep sounder, | war- 
rant thee, than 
embroidered 
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in a short time a gentle tap amunnced the Os 
lonel, with whom Bertram held a leng and satix- 
conversation. Each, however, concealed 
from the other one circumstance. Mann could 
not bring himself to acknowledge the astro a ror 
prediction; and Bertram was, from: motives which 
may be easily conceived, silent respecting his love 
for Julia. In other respects, their intercourse was 
frank, and grateful to both, and had latterly, upon 
the Colonel’s part, even an appreaeh to cordiality. 
Bertram carefully measured his own conduct b 


many a man that throws off an | that of his host, and seemed rather to receive his 
eont, and puts on a laced night-cap.— offered kindness with gratitude and pleasure, than 


Colenel, I see yon are busy with our Enfant trouvé. to press for it with solicitation. 


But Barnes must give me a summons of wakening 


Miss Bertram was in the breakfast parlour when 


at peven to-morrow morning, for my servant’s a Sampson shufficd in,— his face all radiant with,| 


sleepy - headed fellow, and I 
Driver, has had Clarence’s fate, 
by this time in a butt 


dare say my clerk, smiles; a circumstance so uncommon, that Lucy’s 
and is drowned first idea was, that somebody had been bantering 
of your ale; for Mrs Allan | him with an imposition which had thrown him into 
to make him comfortable, and she’ll soon this ecstasy. Having sate for some time, rolling 


discover what he expects from that engagement. | his eyes and gaping with his mouth like the great 


Good-night, Colonel—good-night, Dominie Samp- 


s0n—good-night, Dinmont the downright— good- | began—“ And what do you think of him, 


night, last of all, to the new-found representative 
of the Bertrams, and the Mac-Dingawaies, the 
Knarths, the Arths, the Godfreys, the Dennises, 
and the Rolands, and, last and dearest title, heir 
of tailzie and provision of the lands and barony of 
Ellangowan, under the settlement of Lewis Ber- 
tram, Esq., whose representative you are.” 

And so saying, the old gentleman took his can- 
die and left the room ; and the company dispersed, 
after the Dominie had once more hugged and em- 
braced his “ little Harry Bertram,” as he continued 
te cali the young soldier of six feet high. 


CHAPTER LI. 


My imagination 
Oarries no fervour in it but Bertram s; 
I am undone ; there is no living, none, 
Tf Bertram be away.——— 
A's well that Ends well. 


At the hour which he had appointed the preced- 
ing evening, the indefatigable lawyer was seated by 
@ good fire and a pair of wax candies, with a velvet 
cap on his head and a quilted sik night-gown on 
his busy arranging his memoranda of proofs 
and indications concerning the murder of Frank 
Kennedy. An express also been dispatched to 
Mr Mao-Morlan, requesting his attendance at W ood- 
bourne as soon as possible, on business of import- 
ance. Dimmont, fatigued with the events of the 


@vening before, and finding the accommodations of | 
Woodbourne much preferable to those of Mac-Guf. | 


fog, was in no hurry to rise. The impatience of 
Bertram might have put him earlier in motion, 
but Colonel ering had intimated an intention 
to visit him in his apartment in the morning, and 
he did not choose, to leave it. Before this inter- 
view he had dressed himself, Barnes having, by 
his master's : ied him with every ac- 
commodation of linen, and he now anxiously 
waited the promised visit ef his landlord. 
Se eae ene the Sonaates Of & lerge estate, 16, 
ieee ee es information to the 
gives stich Bo eek 


in 
ers, as to occasion the rent of 
rh =" me being raised, which, for obvious reasons, is 
nete and unruly. | 


8 Troublesome. 


wooden head at Merlin’s exhibition, he at length 
iss 
Lucy ?” 

“ Think of whom, Mr Sampson?” asked the 
young lady. 

“ Of Har—no—of him that you know about!” 
again demanded the Dominie. 

“ That 1 know about?” replied Lney, totally at 
a loss to comprehend his meaning. 

“ Yes—the stranger, you know, that came last 
evening in the post vehicle—he who shot young 
Hazlewood—ha! ha! ho!” burst forth the Do- 
minie, with a laugh that sounded like neighing. 

“ Indeed, Mr Sampson,” said his pupil, “ you 
have chosen a strange subject for mirth ;—T think 
nothing about the man—only | hope the outrage 
was accidental, and that we need not fear a repe- 
tition of it.” 

* Accidental !—ho! ho! ha!”—again whinnied 
Sampson. 

ly, Mr Sampson,” said Lucy, somewhat 
piqued, “ you are unusually gay this morning.” 

“ Yes, of a surety lam! ha! ha! ho! faee-ti-ous 
—ho! ho! ha!” 

« So unusually facetious, my dear sir,” pursued 
the young lady, “ that I would wish rather to know 
the meaning of your mirth, than to be amused with 
its effects only.” 

“ You shall know it, Miss Lucey,” replied poor 
Abel—‘ Do you remember your brother!” et 

“ Good God! how can you ask me!—no one 
knows better than you, he was lost the very day I 
was born.” 
ery true, very true,” answered the Dominie, 
saddening at the recollection; “I was strangely 
oblivious—ay, ay—too true— But you remember 
your worthy father?” 

“ How should you doubt it, Mr Sampson? it is 
not so many weeks since” —— 

_& True, true—ay, too true,” replied the Demi- 
nie, his Houyhnhnm laugh sinking into a hysterical 
giggle—*“TI will be facetious no more tnder these 
remembrances — But look at that young man !” 

Bertram at this instant entered the room.— 
“ Yea, look at him well—he is your father’s living 
image ; and as God has ived you of your dear 
parents—O my children, love one another 1” 

“ It is indeed my father’s face and form,” sald 
Lucy, turning very pale. Bertram ran ‘to support 
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hec—the Domime to fetch water to throw upon 
her face—(which in his haste he took from the 
boiling tea-urn)— when fortunately her colour re- 
turning Fapidly, aaved her frem the application of 
this ill-judged remedy. “I conjure you to tell 
me, n,” she said, in an interrupted yct 
solemn voice, “ is this my brother!” 

“Itis! itis, Miss Lucy !— it is little Harry Ber- 
tram, as are as ‘a sun is in that Heaven!” 

“ And this is my sister?” said Bertram, giving 
way to all that family affection, which had so long 
slumbered in his bosom for want uf an object to 
expand itself upon— 

“ Itiel it is !—it is Miss Lucy Bertram!” ejacu- 
lated Sampson, “whom by my poor aid you will 
find perfect in the tongues of France and Italy, 
and even of Spain—in reading and writing her 
vernacular tongue, and in arithmetic and book- 
keeping by double and single entry. I say nothing 
of her talents of shaping, and hemming, and go- 
verning a household, which, to give every one their 
due, she acquired not from me, but from the house- 
keeper ;—nor do ] take merit for her performance 
upon stringed instruments, whereunto the instruc- 
tions of an honourable young lady of virtue and 
modesty, and very facetious withal— Miss Julia 
Mannering—- hath not meanly contributed — Suum 
cuigue tribuito.” 
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if it becomes me s0 to speak, been pretermitted by 
me, in 80 far as my poor faculties have ennbled 
me to profit by them. Of a surety, little Hurry, 
we must speedily resume our studies. I will beg 
from the foundation — yes. *. will reform your edu- 
cation upward from the i. ue knowledge of English 
grammar, even to that of the Hebrew or daic 
tongue. 

The reader may observe, that upon this oceasion 
Sampson was infinitely more profuse of words than 
he had hitherto exhibited himself. The reason was, 
that in recovering his pupil, his mind went in- 
stantly back to their origina] connexion, and he 
had, in his confusion of ideas, the strongest desire 
in the world to resume spelling lessons and haif- 
text with young Bertram. This was the more ridi 

culous, as towards Lucy he assumed no such powers 
of tuition. But she had grown up under his eye, 
and had been gradually emancipated from his go- 
vernment by increase in years and knowledge, and 
a latent sense of his own inferior tact in manners, 
whereas his first ideas went to take up Harry pretty 
nearly where he had left him. From the same feel- 
ings of reviving authority, he indulged himself in 
what was to him a profusion of language 3.and as 
people seldom speak more than usual without ex- 
posing themselves, he gave those whom he addressed 
plainly to understand, that while he deferred impli- 


“ You, then,” said Bertram to his sister, “are all | citly to the opinions and commands, if they chose 


that remains to me!— Last night, but more fully 
this morning, Colonel Mannering gave me an ac- 
count of our family misfortunes, though without 
saying I should find my sister here.” 

« That,” said Lucy, “he left to this gentleman 
to tell yon,— one of the kindest and most faithful 
of friends, who soothed my father’s long sickness, 
witnessed his dying moments, and amid the hea- 
viest clouds of fortune would not desert his or- 
phan.” 

*“ God blees him for it!” said Bertram, shaking 
the Dominie’s hand ; “he deserves the love with 
which I have always regarded even that dim and 
imperfect shadow of his memory which my child- 
hood retained.” 

“ And God bless you both, my dear children !” 
said Sam : “if it had not been for your sake, 
I would 
sure 80 been) to lay my head upon the turf beside 


m : 

X But I trust,” said Bertram—‘“I am encou- 
raged to hope, we shall all see better days. All 
our wrongs shall be redressed, since Heaven has 
sent me means and friends to assert my right.” 

“ Friends indeed!” echoed the Dominie, * and 
sent, aa you truly say, by Him, co whom I early 
taught you to look up as the source of all that is 
goed, is the great Colonel Mannering from 
the Eastern Indies, a man of war from his birth 
upwards, but who is not the less a man of great 
erudition, considering his imperféct opportunities ; 
and there is, moreover, the great advocate, Mr 
Pleydell, who is also a man of great erudition, but 
who descendeth to trifles unbeseeming thereof ; 
and there is My Andrew Dinmont, whom I do not 
understand to have possession of much erudition, 


but like e e e e 
Nes cate the patriarchs ef old, is cunning in 


‘ to flocks and herds. Lastly, 
thepe is even 1 myself, whose opportunities of col- 
lecting erudition, as they have been greater than 
thoue-ef the aforesaid valuable persons, have not, 


; o comb them out in a few minutes! 


to impose them, of almost every one whom he met 
with, it was under an inteynal conviction, that in 
the article of eru-di-ti-on, as he usually pronouneed 
the word, he was infinitely superior to al) put 
together. At present, however, this intimation fell 
upon heedless ears, for the brother and sister were 
too deeply engaged in asking and receiving intel- 
igence concerning their former fortunes, to attend 
much to the worthy Domiuie. 

When Colonel Mannering left Bertram, he went 
to Julia’s dressing-room, and dismissed her attend- 
ant. ‘My dear sir,” she said as he entered, “ you 
have forgot our vigils last night, and have hardly 
allowed me time to comb my hair, although you 
must be sensible how it stood on end at the various 
wonders which took place.” 

“It is with the inside of your head ‘that I have 


ve been contented (had Heaven’s plea- | some business at present, Julia; 1 will return the 


outside to the care of your Mrs Mincing in a few 
minutes.” ; ; 

“ Lord. papa,” replied Miss Mannering, “ thinh 
how entangled all my ideas are, and you to propos 
If Mincing 
were to do so in her department, she would tea: 
half the hair out of my head.” 

“ Well then, tell me,” said the Colonel, “ where 
the entanglement lies, which I will try to extricat« 
with due gentleness.” 

“Q, everywhere,” said the young lady—“ the 
whole is a wild dream.” 

“ Well then, I will try to unriddle it.” — He gave 
a brief sketch of the fate and prospects of Bertram, 
to which Julia listened with an interest which she 
in vain endeavoured to diaguise—“ Well,” eon- 
cluded her father, “are your ideas on the subject 
mare luminous t” . : 

“More confused than ever, my dear sir,” said 
Julia.—“ Here is this young man come from India, 
after he had been supposed dead, like Abeulfouaris 
the voyager to his sister Cantade amd his 
srovelend nvr Heo I am wrong in the story, 





I peli 
represent the one, and the Dominie the other. And 
then this lively crackbrained Scotch lawyer appears 


re Tiel neve episid 30 


» 


‘a pantomime at the end of a tragedy— And 
then aa delightful it will be if Lucy eet back 
her fortune!” 

* Now I think,” said the Colonel, “ that the most 
mysterious part of the business is, that Miss Julia 
Mannering, who must have known her father’s 
anxiety about the fate of this young man Brown, 
or Bertram as we must now call him, should have 
met him when Hazlewood’s accident took place, 
and never once mentioned to her father a word of 
vhe matter, but suffered the search to proceed 
against this young gentleman as a suspicious cha- 
racter and assassin.” 

Julia, much of whose courage had been hastily 
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—-Canzade was his wife—but Lucy may | letters—they were never intended for my A hang 


I would not willingly read more of. them 

have done, at your desire and for your exculpation. 
And now, are we friends !—or rather; ao you un- 
derstand me?” 

“ O my dear, generous father,” said Julia, throw- 
ing herself into his arms, “ why have I ever for an 
instant misunderstood you?” 

“No more of that, Julia,” said the Colonel: @ we 
have both been to blame. He that is too proud to 
vindicate the affection and confidence which he 
conceives should be given without solicitation, must 
meet much, and perhaps deserved disappointment. 
It is enough that one dearest and most regretted 
member of my family has gone to the grave with- 
out knowing me; let me not lose the confidence of 
a child, who ought to love me if she really loves 


assumed to meet the interview with her father, was _ herself.” 


now unable to rally herself; she hung down her 
head in silence, after in vain attempting to utter a 
— that she recollected Brown when she met 
im. 
“ No answer !—- Well, Julia,” continued her fa- 
vely but kindly, “allow me to ask you, Is 
e only time you have seen Brown since his 
return from India?!— Still no answer. I must then 
naturally suppose that it is not the first time ?— 
Still no reply. Julia Mannering, will you have the 
kindness to answer me? Was it this young man 
who came under your window and conversed with 
you during your residence at Mervyn-Hall? Julia, 
I command—I entreat you to be candid.” 

Mies Mannering raised her head. “ I have been, 
sir—I believe I am still very foolish ;— and it is 
perhaps more hard upon me that I must mect this 
gentleman, who has been, though not the cause en- 
tirely, yet the accomplice of my folly, in your pre- 
sence.” — Here she made a full stop. 

“Tam to understand, then,” said Mannering, 
‘that this was the author of the serenade at 
Mervyn-hall ?” 

There was something in this allusive change of 
epithet, that gave Julia a little more courage— 
“ He was indeed, sir; and if I am very wrong, as 
T have often thought, I have some apology.” 

“ And what is that?” answered the Colonel, 
speaking quick, and with something of harslimess. 

“J will not venture to name it, sir—but”— She 
opened a small cabinet, and put some letters into 
his hands; “I will give you these, that you may 
see how this intimacy began, and by whom it was 
enco d.” 

Mannering took the packet to the window —his 
pride forbade a more distant retreat. He glanced 
at some s of the letters with an unsteady 
eye and an agitated mind. His stoicism, however, 
came in time to his aid—that philosophy, which, 
rooted in pride, yet frequently bears the fruits of 
virtue. He returned towards his daughter with 
as firm an air as his feelings permitted him to as- 


sume. 
“There is apology for you, Julia, as far as 
I can judge fom a ptance at “these letters — you 
have ed at least one parent. Let us adopt a 
Scotch proverb the Dominie quoted the other day 
gones, and fair play for the 

wi hel past 

eee of my mare 
tations actions, of which hitherto you have 
otieus by my actions ta eomnlain, Keep these 


ther, 
this 
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“QO! no danger—no fear!” answered Julia — 
“ let me but have your approbation and my own, 
and there is no rule you can prescribe so severe 
that I will not follow.” 

“Well, my love,” kissing her forehead, “I trust 
we shall not call upon you for anything too heroic. 
With respect to this young gentleman’s addresses, 
1 expect in the first place that all clandestine cor- 
respondence — which no young woman can enter- 
tain for a moment without lessening herself in her 
own eyes, and in those of her lover—TI request, I 
say, that clandestine correspondence of every kind 
may be given up, and that you will refer Mr Ber- 
tram to me for the reason. You will naturally wish 
to know what is to be the issue of such a reference. 
In the first place, I desire to observe this young 
gentleman’s character more closely than circum- 
stances, and perhaps my own prejudices, have per- 
mitted formerly-——I should also be glad to see his 
birth established. Not that I am anxious about 
his getting the estate of Ellangowan, though such 
a subject is held in absolute indifference nowhere 
except in a novel ; but certainly Henry 
heir of Ellangowan, whether possessed of the pro- 
perty of his ancestors or not, is a very different 
person from Vanbeest Brown, the son of nobody at 
all. His fathers, Mr Pleydell tells me, are distin- 
guished in history as following the banners of their 
native princes, while our own fought at Creasy and 
Poictiers. In short, 1 neither give nor withhold 
my approbation, but I expect you will redeem past 
errors; and as you can now unfortunately have 
recourse only to ove parent, that you will show the 
duty of a child, by reposing that confidence in me, 
which I will say my inclination to make you happy 
renders a filial debt upon your part.” 

The first part of this speech affected Julia a good 
deal; the comparative merit of the ancestors of the 
Bertrams and Mannerings excited a secret smile ; 
but the conclusion was such as to soften a heart 
peculiarly open to the feelings of generosity. “ No, 
my dear sir,” she said, extending her hand, “ re- 
ceive my faith, that from this moment you shall 
be the first person consulted as gion what shall 
pass in future between Brown—I mean 
and me; and that no engagement shall be under- 
taken by me, excepting what you shall immediately 
know and approve of. May I ask if Mr Bertram 
is to continue a guest at Woodbourne?”’ 

“ Certainly,” said the Colonel, “ while his affairs 
render it advisable.” 

“ Then, sir, you must be sensible, considering 
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ehbat is already past, that he will expect some rea- 
son for my withdrawing—TI believe I must say the 
encouragement, which he may think I have given.” 

“ J expect, Julia,” answered Mannering, “ that 
he will ct my roof, and entertain some sense 

haps of the services I am desirous to render 

Fim, and so will not insist upon any course of con- 
duct of which I might have reason to complain ; 
and I expect of you, that you will make him sen- 
gible of what is due to both.” 

« Then, sir, I understand you, and you shiall bo 
implicitly obeyed.” 

« Thank you, my love; my anxiety” (kissing her) 
is on your account.— Now wipe these witnesses 
from your eyes, and so to breakfast.” 


CHAPTER LILI. 


And, Sheriff, I will engage my word to you, 

That 1} will by to-morrow dinner time, 

Send him to answer thee, or any man, 

For any thing he shall be charged withal. 

First Part of Henry I?’. 
WueEn the several by-plays, as they may be 

termed, had taken place among the individuals of 
the Woodbourne family, as we have intimated in 
the preceding chapter, the breakfast party at length 
assembled, Dandie excepted, who had consulted his 
taste in viands, and perhaps in society, by partaking 
of a cup of tea with Mrs Allan, just laced with two 
tea-spoonfuls of Cogniac, and reinforced with va- 
rious slices from a huge round of beef. He had 
a kind of feeling that he could eat twice as much 
and speak twice as much, with this good dame and 
Barnes, as with the grand folk in the parlour. In- 
deed, the meal of this less distinguished party was 
much more mirthful than that in the higher circle, 
where there was an obvious air of constraint on the 
greater part of the assistants. Julia dared not raise 
her voice in asking Bertram if he chose another 


— 
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“ Yes, my dear sir, but it was Zenocraten, not 
Plato, wha denied that pain was an evil.” 

* T should have thought,” said Pleydell, “ that 
very respectable quadruped, which is just now 
limping out of the room upon three of his four 
legs, was rather of the Cynic school.” 

“ Very well hit off—But here comes an an- 
swer from Mac-Morlan.” 

It was unfavourable. Mrs Maé-Morlan sent her 
respectful compliments, and her husband had been, 
and was, detained by some alarming disturbances 
which had taken place the preceding night at Port- 
anferry, and the necessary investigation which they 
had occasioned. 

“ What’s to be done now, counsellor?” said the 
Colonel to Pleydell. 

“ Why, I wish we could have seen Mac-Mor- 
lan,” said the counsellor, “ who is a sensible fellow 
limself, and would, besides, have acted under my 
advice. But there is little harm. Our friend here 
must be made sui juris: he is at present an escaped 
prisoner ; the law has an awkward claim upon him 
—he must be placed rectus in curia,— that is the 
first object. For which purpose, Colonel, I will ac- 
company you in your carriage down to Hazlewood- 
House;—the distance is not great. We will offer 
cur bail, and I am confident I can easily show Mr 
I beg his pardon—Sir Robert Hazlewood, the 
wecessity of receiving it.” 

“ With all my heart,” said the Colonel; and, 
ringing the bell, gave the necessary orders. “ And 
what is next to be done?” 

“ We must get hdid of Mac-Morlan, and look 
out for more proof.” 

* Proof!” said the Colonel; “ the thing is as clear 
as day-light;—here are Mr Sampson and Miss 
Bertram, and you yourself, at once recognise the 
young gentleman as his father’s image; and he him- 
self recollects all the very peculiar circumstances 
preceding his leaving this country —What else is 


- 





cup of tea. Bertram felt embarrassed while eating ' necessary to conviction?” 


his toast and butter under the eye of Mannering. ! 


Lucy, while she indulged to the uttermost her af- 
fection for her recovered brother, began to think 
of the quarrel betwixt him and Hazlewood. The 
Colonel felt the painful anxiety natural to a proud 
mind, when it deems its slightest action subject for 
a moment to the watchful construction of others. 
The lawyer, while sedulously buttering his roll, had 
an aspect of unwonted gravity, arising, perhaps, 
from the severity of his morning studies. As for 
the Dominie, his state of mind was ecstatic! —He 
looked at Bertram—he looked at Lucy —he whim- 
pered—he sniggled—he grinned—he committed 
all manner of solecisms in point of form — poured 
the whole cream (no unlucky mistake) upon the 
plate of porridge which was his own usual breakfast 
-—threw the slops of what he called his “ crowning 
dish of tea” into the sugar-dish instead of the slop- 
basin, and concluded with spilling the scalding li- 
quor upon old Plato, the Colonel’s favourite spaniel, 
who received the libation with a howl that did little 
honour to his philosophy. 

The Colonel’s equanimity was rather shaken by 
this lant blunder. * Upon my word, my good friend, 


moet ~ you forget the difference between 
- pucce tones 
former was chief of the Academics, the 
intter of the Stoics,” said the Dominie, with some ; 


“ T’'o moral conviction nothing more, perhaps,” 
said the experienced lawyer, “ but for legal proof 
a great deal. Mr Bertram’s recollections are his 
own recollections merely, and therefore are not evi- 
dence in his own favour; Miss Bertram, the learned 
Mr Sampson, and 1, can only say, what every one 
who knew the late Ellangowan will readily agree 
in, that this gentleman is his very picture — But 
that will not make him Ellangowan’s son, and give 
him the estate.” 

« And what will do so?” said the Colonel. 

“ Why, we must have a distinct probation. — 
There are these gipsies,— but then, alas! they are 
almost infamous in the eye of law—scarce capable 
of bearing evidence, and Meg Merrilies utterly so, 
by the various accounts which she formerly gave 
of the matter, and her impudent denial of all know- 
ledge of the fact when I myself examined her re- 
specting it.” ; 

“What must be done then?” asked Mannering. 

“We must try,” answered the legal sage, “ what 

lg... > ~~. 7, among the persona 
sy whom our young friend was educated. — But 
then the fear of being called in question for the 
murder of the gauger may make them silent; or if 
they speak, they are either foreigners ar outlawed 
smugylers. In short, I see doubts.” 5% 

“ Under favour, most learned and honoured siz. 
said the Dominie, “ I trust Hr, who hathrestored 


\ittle Harry Bertram to his friends, will not leave 
his own work imperfect.” 

* T trust so too, Mr Sampson,” said Pleydell ; 
“ but we must use the means; and I am afraid we 
shall have more difficulty in procuring them than 
I at first thought — But a faint heart never won a 
fair lady— And, by the way” (apart to Miss Man- 
nering, while Bertram was engaged with his sis- 
ter), * there’s a vindication of Holland for you! — 
what smart fellows do you think Leyden and Utrecht 
must send forth, when such a very genteel and 
handsome young man comes from the paltry schools 
of Middleburgh ?” 

“ Of a verity,” said the Dominie, jealous of the 
Haare of the Dutch seminary —“ of a verity, 

Pleydell, but I make it known to you that I 
myself laid the foundation of his education.” 

“ True, my dear Dominie,” answered the advo- 
cate; “that accounts for his proficiency in the 
graces, without question.— But here comes your 
carriage, Colonel. Adieu, young folks: Miss Julia, 
keep your heart till I come back again—let there 


be nothing done to prejudice my right, whilst I am , 


non valens agere.” 

Their reception at Hazlewood-House was more 
eold and formal than usual; for in general the Ba- 
ronet expressed great respect for Colone] Manner- 
ing, and Mr Pleydell, besides being a man of good 

ily and of high general estimation, was Sir Ro- 
bert’s old friend. But now he seemed dry and em- 
barrassed in his manner. “ He would willingly,” 
he said, “ receive bail, notwithstanding that the 
offence had been directly perpetrated, committed, 
and done, against young Hazlewood of Hazlewood; 
but the young man had given himself a fictitious 
description, and was altogether that sort of person 
who should not be liberated, discharged, or let loose 
upon society ; and therefore” 

“ I hope, Sir Robert Hazlewood,” said the Co- 
Jonel, “ you do not mean to doubt my word, when 
I assure you that he served under me as a cadet 
in India ?” 

« By no means or account whatsoever. But you 
call him a cadet; now he says, avers, and upholds, 
that he was a captain, or held a troop in your re- 
giment.” 

“ He was promoted since I gave up the com- 
mand.” 

~ But you must have heard of it?” 

‘No. I returned on account of family circum- 
stances from India, and have nut since been soli- 
citous to hear particular news from the regiment; 
the name of Brown, too, is 80 common, that I might 
have seen his promotion in the Gazette without no- 
ticipg it. But a day or two will bring letters from 
bis ing-officer.” 

“ But I am told and informed, Mr Pleydell,” 
auswered Sir Robert, still hesitating, “ that he does 
not mean to abide by this name of Brown, but is 
to set up a claim to the estate of Ellangowan under 
the name of Bertram.” 

“ Ay? who mys that!” said the counsellor. 





ou would not, any more than I, countenance him, 
he prove an impostor — And, among friends, who 
inigemed you of this, Sir Robert?” 


‘Why, a Mr 
ade { ate interested in investi- 


‘and the Justice having subscribed a re 
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gating, sifting, and clearing out tliie business ts 
bottom— you will excuse my being more par- 
ticular.” 

“ Q, certainly,” replied Pleydell ;— well, and 
he says?” 

“ He says that it is whispered about among tin- 
kers, gipsies, and other idle , that there is 
such a plan as I mentioned to you, and that this 

oung man, who is a bastard or natural son of the 
late Nangowan, is pitched upon as the impostor, 
from his strong family likeness.” 

“ And was there such a natural son, Sir Robert?” 
demanded the counsellor. 

“ O, certainly, to my own positive knowledge. 
Ellangowan had him placed as cabin-boy or pow- 
der-monkey on board an armed sloop or yacht be- 
longing to the revenue, through the interest of the 
late Commissioner Bertram, a kinsman of his own.” 

“ Well, Sir Robert,” said the lawyer, taking the 
word out of the mouth of the impatient soldier— 
“ you have told me news; I shall investigate t! em, 
aud if I find them true, certainly Colonel Manner- 
ing and I will not countenance this young man. 
In the meanwhile, as we are all willing to make 
him forthcoming, to answer al] complaints against 
him, I do assure you you will act most illegally, 
and incur heavy responsibility, if you refuse our 
bail.” 

“ Why, Mr Pleydell,” said Sir Rohert, who knew 
the high authority of the counsellor’s opinion, “ as 
you must know best, and as you promise to give 
up this young man” 

“ If he proves an impostor,” replied the lawyer. 
with some emphasis. 

“ Ay, certainly—under that condition I will take 
your bail; though I must say, an obliging, well- 
disposed, and civil neighbour of mine, who was 
himself bred to the law, gave me a hint or caution 
this morning against doing so. It was from him I 
learned that this youth was liberated and had come 
abroad, or rather had broken prison. — But-where 
shall we find one to draw the bail-bond?” 

“ Here,” said the counsellor, applying himself to 
the bell, “send up my clerk, Mr Driver—it will 
not do my character harm if I dictate the needful 
myself.” It was written accordingly, and signed ; 
war- 
rant for Bertram alias Brown’s discharge, the vi- 
siturs took their leave. 

Each threw himself into his own corner of the 
post-chariot, and said nothing for some time. The 
Colonel first broke silence: “ So iin intend to give 
up this poor young fellow at the first brush {“ 

“ Who, I?” replied the counsellor ; “ I will not 
give up one hair of his head, though I should follow 
them to the court of last resort in his behalf— but 
what signified mooting points and showing one’s 
hand to that old ass? Much better he should report 
to his prompter, Glossin, that we are indifferent 
or lukewarm in the matter. Besides, I wished to 
have a peep at the enemies’ game.” 

“ Indeed !” said the soldier. “Then I see there 
are stratagems in law as well as war. Weill, and 
how do you like their line of battle?” 

“ Ingenious,” said Mr Pleydell, “ but I think 
d te; they are finessing too much — common 


fault on ye omen 
During this discourse the carriage rolled rapidly 
towards Woodbourne without anything occurring 
worthy of the reader’s notice, excepting their mect- 
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ing with young Hazlewood, to whom the Colonel 
told the extraordi history of Bertram’s re-ap- 
pearance, which he heard with high delight, and 
then rode on before to pay Miss Bertram his com- 

? "  ~ ___ and so unexpected. 

We return to the party at Woodbourne. After 
the departure of Mannering, the conversation re- 
lated chiefly to the fortunes of the Ellangowan fa- 
mily, their domains, and their former power. “ It 
was, then, under the towers of my fathers,” said 
Bertram, “ that I landed some days since, in cir- 
sumstances much resembling those of a vagabond ? 
Ite mouldering turrets and darksome arches even 
then awakened thoughts of the deepest interest, 
and recollections which I was unable to decipher. 
I will now visit them again with other feelings, 
and, I trust, other and better hopes.” 

“ De not go there now,” said his sister. “ The 
house of our ancestors is at.present the habitation 
of a wreteh as insidious as dangerous, whose arts 
and villany accomplished the ruin and broke the 
heart of our unhappy father.” 

* You increase my anxiety,” replied her brother, 
“ta confront this miscreant, even in the den he 
has constructed for himself—I think I have seen 
him.” 

But you must consider,” said Julia, “ that you 
are now left under Lucy’s guard and mine, and are 
responsible to us for all your motions— consider | 
have not been a Jawyer’s mistress twelve hours for 
nothing, and I assure you it would be madness to | 
attempt to go to Ellangowan just now.—The ut- | 
mest to which I can consent is, that we shall walk 
in a body to the head of the Woodbourne avenue, 
and from that perhaps we may indulge you with | 
our company as far as a rising ground in the com- 
mon, whence your eyes may be blessed with a dis- | 
tant prospect of those gloomy towers, which struck 
so strongly your sympathetic imagination.” 

The party was speedily agreed upon, and the la- 
dies, having taken their cloaks, followed the route 
proposed, under the escort of Captain Bertram. It 
was a pleasant winter morning, and the cool bree7e 
served only to freshen, not to chill, the fair walk- 
ers. A secret though unacknowledged bond of kind- 
uecss combined the two ladies; and Bertram, now 
hearing the interesting accounts of his own family, | 
now communicating his adventures in Europe and | 
in India, repaid the pleasure which he received. | 
Lucy felt proud of her brother, as well from the 
bold and manly turn of his sentiments, as from the 
dangers he had encountered, and the spirit with | 
which he had surmounted them. And Julia, while 
she pondered on her father’s words, could not help 
entertaining hopes, that the independent spirit 
which had seemed to her father presumption in the 
humble and plebeian Brown, would have the grace 
of courage, noble bearing, and high blood, in the 
far-deacended heir of Ellangowan. 

They reached at length the little eminence or 
knoll upon the highest part of the common, called 
Gibbie’s-knewe —a spot repeatedly mentioned in 
this history, as being on the skirts of the Ellan- 
Gowen estate. It commanded a fair variety of hill 
and dale, bordered with natural woods, whose naked 
boughs at this season relieved the , a colour 
of the landscape with a dark purple hue; while in 

places the prospect was more formally inter- 
sected by lities of plantation, where the Scotch firs 
tlinplayed their variety of dusky green. At the dis- 
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tance of two or three miles lay the bay of Ellaa- 
gowan, ita waves rippling under the imfluence of the 
western breeze. e towers. of the ruined castle, 
seen high over every object in the neighbourhood, 
received a brighter colouring from the wi sun. 

‘“¢ There,” said Lucy Bertram, pointing them out 
in the distance, “ there is the seat of our ancestors. 
God knows, my dear brother, I do not covet in your 
behalf the extensive power which the lords,af these 
ruins are said to have possessed so long, and some- 
times to have used so ill. But, O that I might see 
you in possession of such relics of their fortune as 
should give you an honourable independence, and 
enable you to stretch your hand for the protection 
of the old and destitute dents of our family, 
whom our poor father’s death” —— 

“ True, my dearest Lucy,” answered the young 
heir of wan; “and I trust, with the assist- 
ance of Heaven, which has so far guided us, and 
with that of these good friends, whom their own 
generous hearts have interested in my behaif, such 
a eonsummation of my hard adventures is new not 
unlikely.— But as a soldier, I must look with some 
interest upon that worm-eaten hold of ragged stone; 
and if this undermining scoundrel, who is now in 
possession, dare to displace a pebble of it” 

He was here interrupted by Dinmont, who came 
hastily after them up the road, unseen till he was 
near the party :——“* Captain, Captain ! ye’re wanted 
— Ye’re wanted by her ye ken o’.” 

And immediately Meg Merrilees, as if emerging 
out of the earth, ascended from the hollow way, and 
stood before them. “I sought ye at the house,” 
the said, “ and found but him” (pointing to Din- 
mont.) “ But ye are right, and I was wrang; it is 
here we should meet—on this very spot, where my 
cyes last saw your father. Remember your pro- 
mise, and follow me.” ° 








CHAPTER LIILI. 


To hail the king in seemly sort 
The ladie was full fain ; 
But King Arthur, all sore apiazed 
No answer made again. 
‘¢ What wight art thou,” the Indie said, 
‘* That will not speak to me? 
Sir, I may chance to ease thy pain, 
Though 1 be foul to see."’ 
The Marriage of Sir Gawaine 


Tux fairy bride of Sir Gawaine, while under the 
infinence of the spell of her wicked stepmother, 
was more decrepit probably, and what is commonly 
ealled more ugly, than Meg Merrilies ; but I doubt 
if she possessed that wild sublimity which an exci- 
ted imagination communicated to features, marked 
and expressive in their own peculiar character, and 
to the gestures of a form, which, her sex considered, 
might be termed gigantie. Accordingly, the Knights 
of the Round Table did not recoil with more terror 
from the apparition of the loathly lady placed be- 
tween “ an oak and a green holly,” than Luey Ber- 
tram and Julia Mannering did from the apprarance 


of this Galwegian sibyl upon the common of Ellan- 
owan. 

ere For God’s sake,” said Julia, ing out her 

purse, “ give that dreadful woman and 

bid her go away.” 


“ T cannot,” said Bertram; “ I must net offend 


| sms ° 








* What keeps you here!” said Meg, exalting the 
harsh and eoush wes of her hollow voice—“ why 
do you not follow?— Must your hour call you 
twice! Do remember your oath {were it at 
kirk or et, wedding or burial,”—and she held 

her skinny forefinger in a menacing attitude. 
turned round to his terrified compa- 
nions. “* Excuse me for a moment; I am engaged 
by a B sega to follow this woman.” 

“ Good heavens! engaged to a madwoman?” said 
Julia. 

“ Or to a gipsy, who has her band in the wood 
ready to murder you!” said Lucy. 

* That was not spoken like a bairn of Ellan- 

”? said Meg, frowning upon Miss Bertram. 

It is the ill-doers are ill-dreaders.” 

* In short, I must go,” said Bertram —“ it is ab- 
solutely necessary ; wait for me five minutes on this 
spot.’> 

* Five minutes?” said the gipsy,—“ five hours 
may not bring you here again.” 

“ Do you hear that!” said Julia ; “ for Heaven’s 
sake do not ge!” 

“ J must, I must — Mr Dinmont will protect you 
back to the house.” 

© No,” said Meg, “ he must come with you—it is 
for that he is here. He maun take part wi’ hand 
and heart; and weel his part it is, for redding his 
quarrel might have cost you dear.” 

“ Troth, Luckie, it’s very true,” said the steady 
farmer ; “ and ere I turn back frae the Captain’s 
side, I’ll show that I haena forgotten’t.” 

“© yes!” exclaimed both the ladies at once— 
“let Mr Dinmont go with you, if go you must, on 
this strange summons.” 

“ Indeed I must,” answered Bertram, “ but you 
see I am safely guarded— Adieu for a short time ; 
go home as fast as you can.” 

He pressed his sister’s hand, and took a yet more 
affectionate farewell of Julia with his eyes. Almost 
stupified with surprise and fear, the young ladies 
watched with anxious looks the course of Bertram, 
his companion, and their extraordinary guide. Her 
tall fi moved across the wintry heath with steps 
so swift, so long, and so steady, that she appeared 
rather to glide than to walk. Bertram and Din- 
mont, both tall men, apparently scarce equalled 
her in height, owing to her longer dress and high 
head-gear. She proceeded straight across the com- 
mon, without turning aside to the winding path, by 
which passengers avoided the inequalities and little 
rills that traversed it in different directions. Thus 


the diminishing fi often disappeared from the 
eye, as they dived into such broken ground, and 


again ascended to sight when they were past the 
hollow. There was something frightful and un- 
earthly, as it were, in the rapid and undeviating 
course which she pursued, undeterred by any of 
the i ts which usually incline a traveller 
from the direct path. Her way was as straight, and 
nearly as swift, as that of a bird through the air. 
At cp gtd reached those thickets of natural 
which extended from the skirts of the com- 
mon towards the glades and brook of Derncleugh, 
wa The grurecleee Rie d Luey, after 
is is extraordi said Lucy, 
sponse, and taming round to her companion — 
- can he have to do with that old hag?” 
“ It is very frightful,” answered Julia, “ and al- 


cacat reminds me of the tales of sorceresses, witches, , 
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and evil genii, which I have heard in India. They 
believe there in a fascination of the eye, by which 
those who possess it contro! the will and dictate the 
motions of their victims. What can your brother 
have in common with that fearful woman, that he 
should leave us, obviously against his will, to attend 
to her commands?” , 

“ At least,” said Lucy, we may hold him safe 
from harm; for she would never have summoned 
that faithful creature Dinmont, of whose strength, 
courage, and steadiness, Henry said so much, to 
attend upon an expedition where she projected evil 
to the n of his friend. And now let us go 
back to the house till the Colonel returns ;—per- 
haps Bertram may be back first; at any rate, the 
Colonel will judge what is to be done.” 

Leaning then upon each other’s arm, but yet oe. 
casionally stumbling, between fear and the disorder 
of their nerves, they at length reached the head of 
the avenue, when they heard the tread of a horse 
behind. They started, for their ears were awake to 
every sound, and beheld to their great pleasure 
young Hazlewood. “ The Colonel will be here im- 
mediately,” he said ; “ I galloped on before to pay 
my respects to Miss Bertram, with the sincerest 
congratulations upon the joyful event which has 
taken place in her family. I long to be introduced 
to Captain Bertram, and to thank him for the well- 
deserved lesson he gave to my rashness and indis- 
cretion.” 

He has left us just now,” said Lucy, “ and in 
a manner that has frightened us very much.” 

Just at that moment the Colonel’s carriage drove 
up, and, on observing the ladies, stopped, while 

ering and his learned counsel alighted and 
joined them. They instantly communicated the new 
cause of alarm. 

““ Meg Merrilies again!” said the Colonel. “ She 
certainly is a most mysterious and unaccountable 
personage ; but I think she must have something 
to impart to Bertram, to which she does aot mean 
we should be privy.” 

“The devil take the bedlamite old woman!” said 
the counsellor: “ will she not let things take their 
course, prout de lege, but must always be putting 
in her oar in her own way ?—Then I fear, from the 
direction they took, they are going upon the Ellan- 
gowan estate. That rascal Glossin has shown ug 
what ruffians he has at his disposal—I wish honest 
Liddesdale may be guard sufficient.” 

‘* If you please,” said Hazlewood, “ I should be 
most happy to ride in the direction which they have 
taken. Iam so well known in the country, that I 
searce think any outrage will be offered in my pre- 
sence, and I shall keep at sueh a cautious distance 
as not to appear to watch Meg, or interrupt any 
communication which she may make.” 

“ Upon my word,” said Pleydell (aside), “ to be 
a oie cans I remember with a whey face and 
a satchel not so very many years ago, I think youn, 
Hazlewood grows a fine follow. —I am more afraid 
of a new attempt at legal oppression than at open 
violence, and from that this young man’s presence 
would deter both Glossin and his understrappers. 
Hie away then, my boy—peer out—peer out ;— 
you'll find them somewhere about Derncleugh, or 
vay probably in Warroch-wood.” 

Hazlewood turned his horse. “Come back to 
us to Gunner, Hazlewood,” cried the Colonel. He 
bowed, spurred his horse, and galloped off. 
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We now return to Bertram and Dinmont, who 
continued to follow their mysterious guide through 
the woods and dingles, between the open common 
nnd the ruined hamlet of Derncleugh. As she led 
the way, she never looked back upon her followers, 
unless to chide them for loitering, though the sweat, 
in spite of the season, poured from their brows. At 
other times she spoke to herself in such broken 
expressions as these:— It is to rebuild the auld 
house—it is to lay the corner stone—and did I not 
warn him !—I tell’d him I was born to do it, if my 
father’s head had been the stepping-stane, let alane 
his. I was doomed—still I kept my p in the 
cage and in the-stocks; —I was banished —I kept it 
in an unco land ;—-I was scourged—I was branded 
—my resolution lay deeper than scourge or red iron 
could reach—-and now the hour is come !” 

“ Captain,” said Dinmont, in a half whisper, “ I 
wish she binna uncanny! her words dinna seem to 
come in God’s name, or like other folk’s. Od, they 
threep in our country that there are sic things.” 

“ Don’t be afraid, my friend,” whispered Ber- 
tram in return. 

“ Fear’d | fient a haet care I,” said the dauntless 
farmer: “ be she witch or deevil, it’s a’ ane to Dan- 
die Dinmont.” 

“ Haud your peace, guaeman,” said Meg, look- 
ing sternly over her shoulder; “ is this a time or 
place for you to speak, think ye?” 

But my good friend,” said Bertram, “as I have 
no doubt in your good faith, or kindness, which I 
have experienced, you should ia return have some 
confidence in me—I wish to know where you are 
leading us.” 

“ There’s but ae answer to that, Henry Bertram,” 
said the sibyl.— I swore my tongue should never 
tell, but I never said my finger should never show. 
Go on and meet your fortune, or turn back and 
lose it—~that’s a’ I hae to say.” 

“ Go on then,” answered Bertram ; “ I will ask 
no more questions.” 

They descended into the glen about the same 
place where Meg had formerly parted from Ber- 
tram. She paused an instant beneath the tall rock 
where he had witnessed the burial of a dead body, 
aud stamped upon the ground, which, notwithstand- 
ing all the care that had been taken, showed ves- 
tiges of having been recently moved. “ Here rests 
ane,” she said; “ he’ll maybe hae neibors sune.” 

She then moved up the brook until she came to 
the ruined hamlet, where, pausing with a look of 
peculiar and softened interest before one of the 
gables which was still standing, she said, in a tone 
leas abrupt, though as solemn as before, “ Do you 
See that blackit and broken end of a sheeling?— 
There my kettle boiled for forty years—there I 
bore twelve buirdly sons and daughters— Where 
are they now? Where are the leaves that were on 
that auld ash-tree at Martinmas!—the west wind 
has made it bare —and I’m stripped too.— Do you 
see that saugh-tree !—it’s but a blackened rotten 
stump now— I’ve sate under it mony a bonnie sum- 
mer afternoon, when it hung its gay garlands ower 
the poppling water— I’ve sat there, and” (elevating 
her voice) “ I’ve held you on my knee, Henry 

rtram, and sung.ye sangs of the auld barons and 
their bloody wars—It will ne’er be green again, 
and Mog Merrilies will never sing sangs mair, 
teh blithe or sad. But ye’ll no forget her?—and 
yeul gar big wp the auld wa’s for her sake 1 and 
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let espa, Mel there that’s ower gude to fea. 
them of ano warld— For if ever the dead came 
back amang the living, I’ll be seen in this glen 
mon fr night after these crazed banes are in the 
mould. 

The mixture of insanity and wild pathos with 
which she spoke these last words, with her right 
arm bare and extended, her left bent and shroud- 
ed beneath the dark red drapery of her mantle, 
might have been a study worthy of our Siddons 
herself. And now,” she said, resuming at once 
the short, stern, and hasty tone which was most 
ordinary to her—* let us to the wark—let us to 
the wark.” 

She then led the way to the promontory on which 
the Kaim of Derncleugh was situated, produced a 
large key from her pocket, and unlocked the door. 
The interior of this place was in better order than 
formerly. “ I have made things decent,” she said; 
“ I may be streekit here or night. There will be 
few, few at Meg’s lykewake, for mony of our folk 
will blame what I hae done, and am to do!” 

She then pointed to a table, upon which was some 
cold meat, arranged with more attention to neat- 
ness than could have been expected from Meg’s 
habits. “ Eat,” she said, “ eat ;—ye’ll need it this 
night yet.” 

Bertram, in complaisance, eat a morsel or two; 
and Dinmont, whose appetite was unabated either 
by wonder, apprehension, or the meal of the morn- 
ing, made his usual figure as a trencher-man. She 
then offered each a single glass of spirits, which 
Bertram drank diluted, and his companion plain. 

“ Will ye taste naething yoursell, Luckie?” said 
Dinmont. 

“ [ shall not need it,” replied their mysterious 
hostess. “ And now,” she said, “ ye maun hae arms 
—ye maunna gang on dry-handed;— but use them 
not rashly—take captive, but save life—let the 
law hae its ain— he maun speak ere he die.” 

“ Who is to be taken ?— who is to speak?” said 
Bertram in astonishment, receiving a pair of pistols 
which she offered him, and which, upoy examining, 
he found loaded and locked. 

“ The flints are gude,” she said, “ and the pow- 
der dry —I ken this wark weel.” 

Then, without answering his questions, she armed 
Dinmont also with a large pistol, and desired them 
to choose sticks for themselves, out of a parcel of 
very suspicious-looking bludgeons which she brought 
from a corner. took a stout sapling, and 
Dandie selected a club which might have served 
Hercules himself. They then left the hut together, 
and, in doing so, Bertram took an opportunity to 
whisper to Dinmont, “ There’s something inexpli- 
cable in all this— But we need not use these arms 
unless we see necessity and lawful occasion — take 
care to do as you see me do.” : 

Dinmont gave a sagacious nod ; and they conti- 
nued to follow, over wet and over dry, through bog 
and through fallow, the footsteps of their conduc- 
tress. She guided them to the wood of Warroch by 
the same track which the late Ellangowan had used 
when riding to Derncleugh in quest of his child, on 
the miserable evening of Kennedy’s murder. 

When Meg Merrilies had attained these groves, 
through which the wintry sea-wind was now whis- 
tling hoarse and shrill, she seemed to pause a mo- 
ment as if to recollect the way. * We maun go the 
precise track,” she said, and continued to go fa 
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according te her former steady and direct line 

of motion, At length she guided them through the —_——. Die, prophet, in thy speech ! 

mazes of the to a little open giade of about a For this, smong the rest, was I ordained. ; 

quarter of an acre, surrounded by trees and bushes, Henry VI, Part Id. 

which made a wild and irregular boundary. Even | Ts progress of the Borderer, who, as we have 

in winter it was a sheltered and snugly sequestered | said, was the last of the party, was fearfully arrestod 
by a hand, which caught hold of his leg'as: he drag- 


a but when arrayed im the verdure of spring, 

e earth sending forth all its wild flowers, the | ged his long limbs after him in silence and pertur- 
shrubs spreading their waste of bloseom around it, | bation through the low and narrow entrance of the 
and the weepimg birches, which towered over the | subterranean passage. The steel heart of the bold 
umderwood, drooping their long and leafy fibres to | yeoman had wellnigh given way, and he-suppressed 


i the sun, it must have seemed a place for | with difficulty a shout, which, im the defenceless 
a you poet to study his earliest sonnet, or a | posture and situation which they then Pe 13 
might have cost all their lives. He contented him- 


pair of lovers to exchange their first mutual avowal 
of affection. Apparently it now awakened very dif- 
ferent recollections. Bertram’s brow, when he had 
looked round the spot, became gloomy and embar- 
massed. Meg, after uttering to herself, “ This is 
tlie very spot!” looked at him with a ghastly side- 
glance,“ D’ye mind it?” 

“ Yes a “ imperfectly I do.” 

“ Ay!” pursued his guide, “ on this very spot 
the man fell from his fiores <1 was behind that 
bourtree-bush at the very moment. Sair, sair he 
strove, and sair he cried for mercy — but he was in 
the hands of them that never kenn’d the word !— 
Now will I show you the further track—the last 
time ye travelled it, was in these arms.” “ Here— beldam— Deyvil’s kind,” growled the 

She Jed them accordingly by a long and winding , harsh voice of Dirk Hatteraick from the inside of 

e almost overgrown with brushwood, until, | his den; “what makest thou there?” 

‘without any very perceptible descent, they suddenly “ Laying the roughies! to keep the cauld wind 
found themselves by the sea-side. Meg then walked , frae you, ye desperate do-nae-good— Ye’re e’en 
very fast on between the surf and the rocks, until | ower weel off, and wots na ;— it will be otherwise 
she came to a remarkable fragment of rock, de- | soon.” 
tached from the rest. “Here,” she said, in a low “ Have you brought me the brandy, and any 
and scarcely audible whisper, “ here the corpse was | news of my people?” said Dirk Hatteraick. 
found.” “ There’s the flask for ye. Your people—dis- 

“ And the cave,” said Bertram, in the same tone, | persed — broken — gone— or cut to ribbands by the 

“is close beside it—are you guiding us there?” red coats.” 

“ Yes,” said the gipsy, in a decided tone. “ Bend “ Der Deyvil !—this coast is fatal to me.” 

up both your hearts— follow me as | creep in— | “‘ Ye may hae mair reason to say sae.” 
have placed the fire-wood so as to screen you. Bide While this dialogue went forward, Bertram and 
behind it for a gliff till I say, Zhe hour and the man | Dinmont had both gained the interior of the cave, 
are baith come! then rin in on him, take his arms, | and assumed an erect position. The only light 
and bind him till the blood burst frae his finger | which illuminated its rugged and sable precincts 
nails.” was a quantity of wood burnt to chareoal in an iron 

“ I will, by my soul!” said Henry —“ if he is the | grate, such as they use in spearing salmon by night. 
saan 1 suppose—Jansen ?” On these red embers Hatteraick from time to time 
“ Ay, Jansen, Hatteraick, and twenty mair names | threw a handful of twigs or splintered wood; but 
are his.” - | these, even when they blazed up, afforded a light 
“ Dinmont, you must stand by me now,” said | much disproportioned to the extent of the cavern; 
Bertram, “ for this fellow is a devil.” and, as its principal inhabitant lay upon the side 
“ Ye needna doubt that,” snid the stout yeoman | of the grate most remote from the entrance, it was 

«— But I wish I could mind a bit prayer or I creep | not easy for him to discover distinctly objects which 
after the witch into that hole that she’s opening — | lay in that direction. The intruders, therefore, 
Kt wad bea sair thing to leave the blessed sun, and | whose number was now nee unexpectedly 
the free air, and gang and be killed, like a toad | to three, stood behind the loosely-piled branches 
that’s run to earth, in a dungeon like that. But, my | with little risk of discovery. Dinmont had the 
sootis, they will be hard-bitten terriers will worry | sense to keep back Hazlewood with one hand till 
Dandie; se, as 1 enid, deil hne me if I baulk you.” | he whispered to Bertram, “A friend—young Ha- 
This was uttered in the lowest tone of voice pos- | zlewood.” 
sible. The entrance was now open. Meg crept in It was no time for following up the introdyction, 
wpon her hands and Iinees, Bertram followed, | and they all stood as still as the rocks areund them, 
and Dinmont, after giving a rueful glance toward | obseured behind the pile of brushwood, which had 
the whose blessings he was abandoning, | been probably placed there to break the cold wind 

up the rear. | from the sea, without totally intereepting the sup- 
| ply of air. The branches were laid so loosely above 


ee | 


self, however, with extricating his foot from the 
grasp of this unexpected follower. “ Be still,” said 
a voice behind him, releasing him ; “1 anra friend 
— Charles Hazlewood.” 

These words were uttered in a very low voice, 
but they produced sound enough to startle Meg 
Merrilees, who led the van, amd who, having al- 
ready gained the place where the cavern expanded, 
had risen upon her feet. She began, as if to con- 
found any listening ear, to growl, to mutter, and to 
sing aloud, and at the same time to make a bustle 
among some brushwood which was now heaped in 
the cave. 


; : involved 
wand, but rather in a zigzag and involved course, CHAPTER LIV. 
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each other, that, looking through them towards the 
9 of the fire-grate, bagi could easily discover 


what passed in its vicinity, although a much stronger 
degree of illumination than it afforded, would not 


have enabled the persons placed near the bottom 
of the cave to have descried them in the position 
which they occupied. 

The scene, independent of the peculiar moral in- 
terest and personal danger which attended it, had, 
from the effect of the light and shade on the un- 
common objects which it exhibited, an appearance 
emphatically dismal. The light in the fire-grate 


| 


was the dark-red glare of charcoal in a state of | 


ignition, relieved from time to time by a transient 
flame of a more vivid or duskier light, as the fuel 
with which Dirk Hatteraick fed his fire was better 
or ik 8 fitted for his purpose. Now a dark cloud 
of stifling smoke rose up to the roof of the cavern, 
-and then lighted into a reluctant and sullen blaze, 
which flashed wavering up the pillar of smoke, and 
was suddenly rendered brighter and more lively by 
some drier fuel, or perhaps some splintered fir- 
timber, which at once converted the smoke into 
flame. By such fitful irradiation, they could sce, 
more or less distinctly, the form of Hatteraick, 
whose savage and rugged cast of features, now ren- 
dered yet more ferocious by the circumstances of 
ais situation, and the deep gloom of his mind, as- 
sorted well with the rugged and broken vault which 
vose in a rude arch over and around him. The 
form of Meg Merrilees, which stalked about him, 
sometimes in the light, sometimes partially obscured 
in the smoke or darkness, contrasted strongly with 
the sitting figure of Hatteraick as he beut over the 
flame, and from his stationary posture was con- 
stantly visible to the spectator, while that of the 
female flitted around, appearing or disappearing like 
A spectre. 

Bertram felt his blood boil at the sight of Hat- 
teraick. He remembered him well under the name 
of Jansen, which the smuggler had adopted after 
the death of Kennedy ; and he remembered also, 
that this Jansen, and his mate Brown, the same 
who was shot at Woodbourne, had been the bru- 
tal tyrants of his infancy. Bertram knew farther, 
from piecing his own imperfect recollections with 
the narratives of Mannering and Pleydell, that 
this man was the prime agent in the act of violence 
which tore him from his family and country, and 
had exposed him to so many distresses and dangers. 
A thousand exasperating reflections rose within his 
bosom ; and he could hardly refrain from rushing 
upon Hatteraick and blowing his brains out. 

At the same time this would have been no safe 
adventure. The flame, as it rose and fell, while it 
displayed the strong, muscular, and broad-chested 
frame of the ruffian, glanced also upon two brace 
of pistols in his belt, and upon the hilt of his cut- 
lass: it was not to be doubted that his despera- 
tion was commensurate with his personal strength 
and means of resistance. Both, indeed, were inade- 
quate to encounter the combined power of two such 
men as Bertram himself and his friend Dinmont, 
without reckoning their unexpected assistant Hazle- 
wood, who was unarmed, and of a slighter make; 
but felt, on a moment’s refiection, that 
paiing the hangman's offies, and he considered the 

e s office, and he consi e 
umportance of making Hatteraick prisoner alive; — 
be therefore his indignation, and awaited 
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pees should pass between the ruffian and his gipsy 


©. 

or And how are ye now?” said the harsh and dis 
cordant tones of his female attendant: “ Said I not 
it would come upon you—ay, and in this very cave, 
where ye harboured after the deed?” 

“ Wetter and sturm, ye hag!” replied Hatteraick, 
“ keep your deyvil’s matins till they’re wanted.— 
Have you seen Glossin?” 

“ No,” replied Meg Merrilees; “ you’ve missed 
your blow, ye blood-spiller! and ye have nothing 
to expect from the tempter.” 

“ Hagel! exclaimed the ruffian, “if 1 had him 
but by the throat!—And what am I to do then?” 

< Do?” answered the gypsy ;—“ die like a man. 
or be hanged like a dog!” 

“Hanged, ye hag of Satan!—the hemp’s n.1 
sown that shal) hang me.” 

* Tt’s sown, and it’s grown, and it’s heckled, and 
it's twisted. Did T not tell ye, when ye wad take 
away the boy Harry Bertram, in spite of my prayers 
—did I not say he would come back when he had 
dree’d his weird in foreign land till his twenty-first 
year !—did I not say the auld fire would burn down 
to a spark, but wad kindle again ?” 

“ Well, mother, you did say so,” said Hatteraick, 
in a tone that had something of despair in its ac- 
cents; “and donner and blitzen! 1 believe you 
spoke the truth—that younker of Ellangowan has 
been a rock a-head to me all my life!—and now, 
with Glossin’s cursed contrivance, my crew have 
been cut off, my boats destroyed, and I dare say the 
lugger’s taken — there were not men enough left on 
board to work her, far less to fight her—a dredge- 
boat might have taken her. And what will the 
owners say!— Ilagel and sturm ! I shall never dare 
go back again to Flushing.” 

“ You'll] never need,” said the gipsy. 

“ What are you doing there?” said her compa- 
nion ; “ and what makes you say that?” : 

During this dialogue, Meg was heaping some flax 
loosely together. Before answer to this question, 
she dropped a firebrand upon the flax, which had 
been previously steeped in some spirituous liquor, 
for it instantly caught fire, and rose in a vivid py- 
ramid of the most brilliant light up to the very top 
of the vault. As it ascended, Meg answered the 
rufian’s question in a firm and steady voice :.—- 
“ Because the IZour’s come, and the Man.” 

At the appointed signal, Bertram and Dinmont 
sprung over the brushwood, and rushed upon Ilat 
teraick. Hazlewood, unacquainted with their plan 
of assault, was a moment later. The ruffian, who 
instantly saw he was betrayed, turned his first ven- 
geance on Meg Merrilies, at whom he discharged 
a pistol. She fell, with a piercing and dreadful cry, 
between the shriek of pain and the sound of laugh- 
ter, when at its highest and most suffocating height. 
‘¢ I kenn’d it would be this way,” she said. 

Bertram, in his haste, slipped his foot upon the 
uneven rock which floored the cave ;—a fartanate 
stumble, for Hatteraiek’s second bullet whistled over 
him with so true and steady an aim, that had he 


been standing upright, it must have lodged in his 
brain. fire ti smuggler could draw pistol, 


Dinmont closed with him, and endeavoured by main 
force to pinion down his arms. Such, however, was 
the wretch’s personal strength, to the efforts 
of his despair, that, in spite of the gigantic for 
with which the Borderer grappled him, he dragge 
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Dinmont throngh the blazing flax, and had almost | opposing, but in ne way aiding, their operations 
puceeeded in drawing a third pistol, which might W en he was dragged fnto day-light, and placed 


in 
have proved fatal to the honest farmer, had not 
Bertram, as well as Hazlewood, come to his assist- 
anee, when, by main force, and no ordinary exer- 
tion of it, they threw Hatteraick on the ground, 
disarmed him, and bound him. This scuffle, though 
it takes up some time in the narrative, passed in 
leas than a single minute. When he was fairly 
mastered one or two desperate and almost 


‘] 
convulsionary struggles, the ruffian lay perfectly 
still and silent. “ He’s gaun to die game ony how,” 
rae Dinmont: “ weel, I like him na the waur for 
t. 


This observation honest Dandie made while he 


was shaking the blazing flax from his rough coat 
and black hair, some of which had been 


singed in the scuffle. “ He is quiet now,” said Ber- 
tram ;—“ stay by him, and do not permit him to 
stir till I see whether the poor woman be alive or 
dead.” With Hazlewood’s assistance he raised Meg 
Merrilies. 

* 1 kenn’d it would be this way,” she muttered, 
“ and it's e’en this way that it should be.” 

The ball had penetrated the breast below the 
throat. It did not bleed much externally; but Ber- 
tram, accustomed to see gun-shot wounds, thought 
it the more alarming. “ Good God! what shall we 
do for this poor woman?” said he to Hazlewood,— 
the circumstances superseding the necessity of pre- 
vious explanation or introduction to each other. 

« My horse stands tied above in the wood,” said 
Hazlewood—* I have been watching you these two 
hours — I will ride off for some assistance that may 
be trusted. Meanwhile, you had better defend the 
mouth of the cavern against every one until I re- 
turn.” He hastened away. Bertram, after bind- 
ing Meg Merrilies’s wound as well as he could, took 
station near the mouth of the cave with a cocked 

istol in his hand; Dinmont continued to watch 

atteraick, keeping a grasp, like that of Hercules, 
on his breast. There was a dead silence in the ca- 
vern, only interrupted by the low and suppressed 
moaning of the wounded female, and by the hard 
breathing of the prisoner. 





CHAPTER LV. 


Yor though, seduced and led astray, 
Thou'st travell'd far and wander'd long, 
a4 God hath seen thee all the way, 
nd all the turns that led thee wrong. 
The Hall of Justice. 
‘€Arrer the space of about three quarters of an 
hour, which the uncertainty and danger of their 
situation made seem almost thrice as long, the voice 
of young Hazlewood was heard without. “ Here I 
amt,” he cried, “ with a sufficient party.” 

“ Come in then,” answered Bertram, not-a little 
pleased to find his guard relieved. Hazlewood then 
entered, followed by two or three countrymen, one 


of whom acted gal tig nai They lifted Hat- 
teraick up, and him in their arms as far as 
the entrance of the vault was high suena to per- 
mit them; then laid him on his back, and dragged 
him rye healt as they could, for no persuasion 
would him to assist the transportation by 
any emertion of his own. Hoe lay as silent and in- 
antive in their hands as a dead corpse, incapable of 


erect upon his feet among three or four assistants, 
who had remained without the cave, he seemed 
stupified and dazzled by the sudden change from 
the darkness of his cavern. While others were su- 
perintending the removal of Meg Merrilies, those 
who remained with Hatteraick attempted to make 
him sit down upon a fragmont of rock which la 
close upon the high-water mark. A strong shud- 
dering convulsed his iron frame for an instant, as 
he resisted their purpose. “ Not there— Hagel !— 
you would not make me sit there?” 

These were the only words he spoke; but their 
import, and the deep tone of horror in which they 
were uttered, served to show what was passing in 
his mind. 

When Meg Merrilies had also been removed 
from the cavern, with all the care for her safety 
that circumstances admitted, they consulted where 
she should be carried. Hazlewood had sent for a 
surgeon, and proposed that she should be lifted in 
the meantime to the nearest cottage. But the pa- 
tient exclaimed, with great earnestness, “ Na, na, 
na!—to the Kaim o’ Derncleugh—the Kaim 0’ 
Derncleugh ; — the spirit will not free itself o’ the 
flesh but there.” 

“You must indulge her, I believe,” said Ber- 
tram;—“ her troubled imagination will otherwise 
aggravate the fever of the wound.” 

They bore her accordingly to the vault. On the 
way her mind seemed to run more upon the scene 
which had just passed, than on her own approachi- 
ing death. “ There were three of them set upon 
him ;—I brought the twasome—but wha was the 
third? —It would be himsel/, returned to work his 
ain vengeance !” 

It was evident that the unexpected appearance 
of Hazlewood, whose person the outrage of Hatte- 
raick left her no time to recognise, had produced 
a strong effect on her imagination. She often re- 
curred to it. Wlazlewood accounted for his unex- 
pected arrival to Bertram, by saying that he had 
hept them in view for some time by the direction 
of Mannering ; that, observing them disappear into 
the cave, he had crept after them, meaning to an- 
nounce himself and his errand, when his hand in 
the darkness encountering the leg of Dinmont, had 
nearly produced a catastrophe, which, indeed, no- 
thing but the presence of mind and fortitude of the 
bold yeoman could have averted. 

When the gipsy arrived at the hut, she produced 
the key; and when they entered, and were about 
to deposit her upon the bed, she said, in an anxious 
tone, “ Na, na! not that way —the feet to the east;” 
and appeared gratified when they reversed her pos- 
ture accordingly, and placed her in that appropriate 
to a dead body. 

“Is there no clergyman near,” said Bertram, 
“to assist this unhappy woman’s devotions?” 

A gentleman, the minister of the parish, who had 
been Charles Hazlewood’s tutor, had, with many 
others, caught the alarm, that the murderer of 
Kennedy was taken on the spot where the deed 
had been done so many years before, and that a 
woman was mortally wounded. From curiosity, or 
rather from the feeling that his duty called him to 
scenes of distress, this gentleman had come to the 
Kaim of Derncleugh, and now presented himself. 
The surgeon arrived at the snme time, and was 
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about to probe the wound; but Meg resisted the 
assistance of either. “It’s no what man can do, 
that will heal my body, or save my spirit. Let me 
speak what I have to say, and then ye may work 
your will—I’se be nae hinderance. But where’s 
Henry Bertram?” — The assistants, to whom this 
name had been long a stranger, gazed upon each 
other.— Yes !” she said, in a stronger and harsher 
tone, “I said Henry Bertram of Ellangowan. Stand 
from the light and let me see him.” 

All eyes were turned towards Bertram, who ap- 
proached the wretched couch. The wounded woman 
took hold of his hand. ‘“ Look at him,” she said, 
“ all that ever saw his father or his grandfather, 
and bear witness if he is not their living image?” 
A murmur went through the crowd — the resem- 
blance was too striking to be denied. “ And now 
hear me—and let that man,” pointing to Hattc- 
raick, who was seated with his keepers on a sca- 
chest at some distance—“ Ict him deny what I say, 
ifhe can. That is Henry Bertram, son to Godfrey 
Bertram, umquhile of Ellangowan; that young man 
is the very lad-bairn that Dirk Hatteraick carried 
off from Warroch wood the day that he murdered | into the middle of the circle; but no sooner cast 
the gauger. I was there like a wandering spirit | his eyes upon Bertram, than he started back in 


his post by the dying woman’s side to the clergy. 
man. 
| 
! 
—for I longed to see that wood or we left the | amazement, with a‘solemn exclamation, “As sure 


A chaise returning empty to Kippletringan had 
been stopped on the high-road by a constable, who 
foresaw it would be necessary to convey Hatteraick 
to jail. The driver, understanding what was going 
on at che wila a his horses to the care of a 
blackguard boy, confiding, it is to be supposed, ra- 
ther in the years and discretion of the cattle, than 
in those of their keeper, and set off full speed, to 
see, as he expressed himself, “ whaten a sort o’ fun 
was gaun on.” He arrived just as the group of ten- 
ants and peasants, whose numbers increased every 
moment, satiated with gazing upon the rugged fea- 
tures of Hatteraick, had turned their attention to- 
wards Bertram. Almost all of them, especially the 
aged men who had seen Ellangowan in his better 
days, felt and acknowledged the justice of Meg 
Merrilies’s appeal. But the Scotch are a cautious 
people ;—they remembered there was another in 
possession of the estate, and they as yet only ex- 
pressed their feelings in low whispers to each other. 
Our friend Jock Jabos, the postilion, forced his way 


country. J saved the bairn’s life, and sair, sair I | as there’s breath in man, it’s auld Ellangowan 
prigged and prayed they would leave him wi’ me —— | arisen from the dead !” 
But they bore him away, and he’s been lang ower This public declaration of an unprejudiced wit- 
the sea, and now he’s come for his ain, and what | ness was just the spark wanted to give fire to the 
should withstand him !— I swore to keep the secret | popular feeling, which burst forth in three distinct 
till he was ane-an’-twenty—I kenn’d he behoved | shouts :—“ Bertram for ever !” —“ Long life to the 
to dree his weird till that day cam—TI keepit that | heir of Ellangowan!” —“ God send him his ain, and 
oath which I took to them— but I made another | to live among us as his forebears did of yore!” 
vow to mysell, and if I lived to see the day of his | ‘I hae been seventy years on the land,” said one 
return, I would set him in his father’s seat, if every | person. 
step was on a dead man. I have keepit that oath “ I and mine hae been seventy and seventy to 
too;——I will be ae step mysell—he” (pointing to | that,” said another; “ I have a right to ken the 
Hatteraick) “will soon be another, and there will | glance of a Bertram.” 
be ane mair yet.” “ T and mine hae been three hundred years here,” 
The clergyman now interposing,remarkeditwas | said another old man, “and I gall sell my last cow 
a pity this deposition was not regularly takenand | but I'll see the young laird placed in his right.” 
written down, and the surgeon urged thenecessity The women, ever delighted with the marvellous, 
of examining the wound, previously to exhausting | and not less so when a handsome young man is the 
ler by questions. When she saw them removing | subject of the tale, added their shrill acclamations 
Hatteraick, in order to clear the room and leave | to the generat all-hail.—“ Blessings on him—he’s 
the surgeon to his operations, she called out aloud, | the very picture o’ his father!—the Bertrams were 
raising herself at the same time upon the couch, | aye the wale o’ the country side!” 
“Dirk Hatteraick, you and I will never meet again “ Eh! that his puir mother, that died in grief 
until we are before the judgment-seat — Will ye | and in doubt about him, had but lived to see this 
own to what I have said, or will you dare deny | day!” exclaimed some female voices. 
itt” He turned his hardened brow upon her, with “ But we'll help him to his ain, kimmers,” cried 
& look of dumb and inflexible defiance. —“ Dirk | others; “ and before Glossin sall keep the Place of 
Hatteraick, dare ye deny, with my blood upon your | Ellangowan, we'll howk him out o’t wi’ our nails !” 
hands, one word of what my dying breath is utter- | Others crowded around Dinmont, who was ne- 
ing!” He looked at her with the same expression | thing loth to telywhat he knew of his friend, and 
of hardihood and dogged stubbornness, and moved | to boast the honour which he had in contributing 
his lips, but uttered no sound.—“ Then fareweel !” | to the discovery. As he was known to several of 
she said, “and God forgive you !—your hand has | the principal farmers present, his testimony afford- 
sealed my evidence.—When | was in life, I was | ed an additional motive to the general enthusiasm. 
the mad randy gipsy, that had been scourged, and | In short, it was one of those moments of intense 
bariished, and branded — that had begged from | feeling, when the frost of the Scottish people melts 
door to door, and been hounded like a stray tike | like a snow-wreath, and the dissolving torrent car- 
from parish to parish — wha would hae minded her | ries dam and dyke before it. : 
tale?’ But now I am a dying woman, and my| The sudden shouts interrupted the devotions of 
‘vords will not fall to the ground, any more than | the cle ; and Meg, who was in one of those 
the earth will cover my blood!” dozing fits of stupefaction that precede the close of 
She heye Passed, and all left the hut except the | existence, suddenly started —“ Dinna ye hear! — 
éurgeon and two or three-women. After a very | dinna ye hear!— he’s owned !—he’s owned !—] 
short examination, he shook his head, and resigned ! lived but for this. —I am a sinfu’ woman; but if my 
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curse brought it ‘lessmg has taen it off! 
And now vad tae thet és hae cai mair. But 
it earnna be. Stay”—she-continued, stretching her 
head towards the of light that shot ‘through 
the narrow slit which served for a window—“ Is he 
not there !—stand out o’ the light, and let me look 
upon him ance mair. But the darkness is in my 
ain een,” she said, sinking back, after an earnest 
gaze upon vacuity-—© it’s a’ ended now, 
‘ Pass breath, 
Come death '*”’ 

And, sinking back upon her couch of straw, she 
expired without a groan. The clergyman and the 

earefally noted down all that she had said, 
now ly regretting they had not examined her 
more minutely, but both remaining morally con- 
vinoed of the truth of her disclosure. 

Hazlewood was the first to compliment Bertram 
upon the near prospect of his being restored to his 
name and rank in society. The people around, who 
now learned from Jabos that Bertram was the 
person who had wounded him, were struck with 
his generosity, and added his name to Bertram’s 
in their exulting acclamations. 

Some, however, demanded of the postilion how 
he had not recognised Bertram when he saw him 
some time before at Kippletringan !—to which he 
ere the very natural answer—* Tiout, what was 

thinking about Ellangowan then ?—It was the 
cry that was rising e’en now that the young laird 
was found, that put me on finding out the likeness 
——There was nae missing it ance ane was set to 
look for’t.”” 

The obduracy of Hatteraick, during the latter 
of this scene, was in some slight degree shaken. 

e was observed to twinkle with his eyelids—to 
t to raise his bound hands for the purpose 





a 
of pulli 
and impatiently to the road, as if anxious for the 
vehicle which was to remove him from the spot. — 
At length Mr Hazlewood, apprehensive that the 


his hat over his brow—to look angrily | 
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“ to hie down and borrow Dan Dunkieson’s plat +) 
sti .” and expressing his regret “ that there 
was nae time to gie the nag a feed, that the young 
laird might ken his mettle,”—-Bertram, taking the 
clergyman by the arm, walked into the vault, and 
shut the door immediately after them. He gazed 
in silence for some minutes upon the body of Meg 
Merrilies, as it lay before him, with the features 
sharpened by death, yet still retaining the stern 
and energetic character which had maintained in 
life her superiority as the wild chieftainess of the 
lawless people amongst whom she was born. The 
young soldier dried the tears which involuntarily 
rose on viewing this wreck of one, who might be 
said to have died a victim to her fidelity to his 
person and family. He then took the clergyman’s 
hand, and asked solemnly, if she appeared able to 
give that attention to his devotions which befitted 
a departing person. 

“¢ My dear sir,” said the good minister, “ I trust 
this poor woman had remaining sense to fee] and 
join in the import of my prayers. But let us hym- 
bly hope we are judged of by our opportunities of 
religious and moral instruction. In some depree 
she might be considered as an uninstructed heathen, 
even in the bosom of a Christian country ;—and let 
us remember, that the errors and vices of an igno- 
rant life were balanced by instances of disinterest- 
ed attachment amounting almost to heroism. To 
Him, who can alone weigh our crimes and errors 
against our efforts towards virtue, we consign her 
with awe, but not without hope.” 

“ May I request,” said Bertram, “ that you will 
see every decent solemnity attended to in behalf 
of this poor woman? 1 have some property be- 
| longing to her in my hands—at all events, 1 will 
be answerable for the expense—You will hear of 
me at Woodbourne.” ° 

Dinmont, who had been furnished with a horse 
by one of his acquaintance, now loudly called out 
that all was ready for their return; and tram 
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popular ferment might take a direction towards the | and Hazlewood, after a strict exhortation to the 
prisoner, directed he should be taken to the post- ' crowd, which was now increased to several hun- 
chaise, and so removed to tke town of Kippletringan | dreds, to preserve good order in their rejoicing, as 
to be at Mr Maoc-Morlan’s disposal; at the same | the least ungoverned zeal might be turned to the 
time he sent an express to warn that gentleman of | disadvantage of the young Laird, as they termed 
what had happened.—“ And now,” he said to Ber- | him, took their leave amid the shouts of the mul- 
tram, “ I should be happy if you would accompany | titude. 
me to Hazlewood-House; but as that might not be As they rode past the ruined cottages at Dern- 
so agreeable just now as | trust it will be in a day | cleugh, Dinmont said, “ 1’m sure when ye come to 
or two, you must allow me to return with you to | your ain, Captain, ye’ll no forget to bigg a bit cot- 
Weod . But you are on foot.” —“ 0, if the | house there? Deil be in me but I wad do’t my- 
lnird would take my horse !””—“ Or mine” | sell, an it werena in better hands. 1 wadna like 


-—-* Oy mine,” said half a dozen voices—“ Or mine; 
he can trot ten mile an hour without whip or spur, 
and he's the young laird’s frae this moment, if he 
likes to take him for a herezeld,} as they ca’d it 
lang syne.”— Bertram readily accepted the horse 
asa ioan, and poured forth his thanks to the as- 
sembled crowd for their good wishes, which they 
“~— with shouts and vows of attachment. 

bile the happy owner was directing one lad to 
* wae down for the new saddie ~” another, “ just to 
the ower wi’ a dry wisp o’ strae;” a third, 


Word is placed in the mouth of one of the 
old feudal tenures, the herezeld con- 
animal on the vassals’ 


B 








to live in’t though, after what she said. Od, I wad 
put in auld Elspeth, the bedral’s widow — the like 
o’ them’s used wi’ graves and ghaists, and thae 
things.” 

A short but brisk ride brougi:t them to Wood- 
bourne. The news of their exploit had already 
flown far and wide, and the whole inhabitants of 
the vicinity met them on the lawn with shonts of 
congratulation. “ That you have seen me alive,” 
said Bertram to Lucy, who first ran up to him, 
though Julia’s eyes even anticipated hera, “you 
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ga aa iia kind friends.” 

ith a blush expressing at once 

tude, and bachfulnees, Lucy ourtsied to Hanlenood, 
but to Dinmont she y extended her hand. 
The honest farmer, in’the extra of his jey, 
carried his freedom farther than the hint warrant: 
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ed, for he imprinted his thanks on the lady’s lips, 
and was instantly shocked at the rudeness of his 
own conduct. “ Lord sake; madam, I ask your par- 
don,” he said; “ I forgot but ye had been a bairn 
o’ my ain—the Captain’s sae hamely, he gars ane 
forget himesell.”’ 

ld Pleydell now advanced: “ Nay, if fees like 
these are going,” he said 

s Stop, stop, Mr Pleydell,” said Julia, “ you had 
your fees beforehand—remember last night.” 

“Why, I do corfess a retainer,” said the bar- 
rister; “ but if I uun’t deserve double fees from 
both Miss Bertram and you when I conclude my 
examination of Dirk Hatteraick to-morrow — Gad, 
[ will so supple him :— You shall see, Colonel, and 
you, my saucy Misses, though you may not see, 
shall hear.” 

“ Ay, that’s if we choose to listen, counsellor,” 
replied Julia. 

“And you think,” said Pleydell, “ it’s two to one 
you won’t choose that? But you have curiosity that 
teaches you the use of your ears now and then.” 

J declare, counsellor,”’ answered the lively dam- 
sel, “ that such saucy bachelors as you would teach 
us the use of our fingers now and then.” 

* Reserve them for the harpsichord, my love,” 
said the counsellor —“ Better for all parties.” 

While this idle chat ran on, Colonel Mannering 
introduced to Bertram a plain good-looking man, in 
a grey coat and waistcoat, buckskin breeches, and 
boots. “ This, my dear sir, is Mr Mac-Morlan.” 

“To whom,” said Bertram, embracing him cor- 
dially, “ my sister was indebted for a home, when 
deserted by all her natural friends and relations.” 

The Dominie then pressed forward, grinned, 
chuckled, made a diabolical sound in attempting to | 
whistle, and finally, unable to stifle his emotions, 
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meeting him, when they were in the act of losing 
their vessel through the means of his information, 
led to the commission of the crime; that she said 
there was one witness of the murder, but who re- 
fused to tet in it, still alive,—her nephew 
Gabriel Faa ; and she had hinted at another person 
who was an accessory after, not before, the fact; 
but her strength there failed her. They did not for- 
get to mention her declaration, that she had saved 
the child, and that he was torn from her by the 
smugglers, for the purpose of carrying him to Hol- 
land. — All these particulars were carefully reduced 
to writing. 

Dirk Hatteraick was then brought in, heavil 
ironed; for he had been strictly secured and 
ed, owing to his former escape. He was asked bis 
name; he made no answer :— His profession; he 
was silent : — Several other questions were put; to 
none of which he returned any reply. Pleydel} 
wiped the glasses of his spectacles, and considered 
the prisoner very attentively. “ A very truculent- 
looking fellow,” he whispered to Mannering; “ but, 
as Dogberry says, I’ll go cunningly to work with 
him. — Here, call in Soles— Soles the shoemaker.—. 
Soles, do you remember measuring some footsteps 
imprinted on the mud at the wood of Warroch, on 
November 17—, by my orders?” Soles re- 
membered the circumstance perfectly. — “ Look at 
that paper —is that your note of the measurement?” 
Soles verified the memorandum.—‘“ Now, there 
stands a pair of shoes on that table; measure them, 
and see if they correspond with any of the marks 
you have noted there.” The shoemaker obeyed, 





| and declared, “ that they answered exactly to the 


largest of the foot-prints.” 
“ We shall prove,” said the counsellor, aside to 
Mannering, “that these shoes, which were found 


ran away to empty the feelings of his heart at his | in the ruins at Derncleugh, belonged to Brown, 


8. 
We shall not attempt to describe the expansion 
of heart and glee of this happy evening. 





CHAPTER L™t. 


————— How like a hateful mpe, 

Detected grinning 'midst his pilfer'd hoard, 

A cunning man appears. wl. ge secret ‘rauds 

Are open'd to the day ! ~ cuunt Bastl. 

THERE was a great movement at Woodbourne 

early on the following morning, to attend the exa- 
mination at Kippletringan. Mr Pleydell, from the 
investigation which he bad formerly bestowed on 
the dark affair of Kennedy's death, as well as from 
the general deference due to his professional abi- 
lities, was requested by Mr Mac-Morlan and Sir 
Robert Hazlewood, and another justice of peace 
who attended, to take the situation of chairman, 
and the lead ia the examination. Colonel Manner- 
ing was invited to sit down with them. The exami- 
nation, being previous to trial, was private in other 
res 


he counsellor resumed and re-interrogated for- 
— evidence. He then examined pecs cle ies 

surgeon respecting the dying de tion of Meg 
Merrilies, “ts stated, that he distinctly, posi- 
tively, and repeatedly, declared herself an eye-wit- 
"hens of Kennedy's death by the hands of Hatteraick, 
vod two or three of his crew; that her presence was 


Accidental ; that she believed their resentment at 


the fellow whom you shot on the lawn at Wood- 
bourne. — Now, Soles, measure that prisoner’s feet 
very accurately.” 

Mannering observed Hatteraick strictly, and 
could notice a visible tremor. “ Do these measure- 
ments correspond with any of the foot-prints ?” 

The man looked at the note, then at his foot- 
rule and measure—then verified his former mea- 
surement by a second. “ They correspond,” he 
said, “within a hair-breadth, to a foot-mark broader 
and shorter than the former.” 

Hatteraick’s genius here deserted him—* Der 
deyvil !” he broke out, “ how could there be a foot- 
mark on the ground, when it was a frost as hard as 
the heart of a Memel log?” 

“In the evening, I t you, Captain Hatte- 
raick,” said Pleydell, * but not in the forenoon— 
Will you favour me with information where you 
were upon the day you remember so exactly ?” 

Hatteraick saw his blunder, and again screwed 
up his hard features for obstinate silence—“ Put 
down his observation, however,” said Pleydell to 
the clerk. 

At this moment the door opened, and, much to 


the surprise of most present, Mr Gilbert Glossin 
made his appearance. That worthy gentleman had, 
by dint of watching and eaves-dropping, ascertained 


that he was not mentioned by name in Meg Mer- 
rilies’s dying declaration —a circumstance certain! 
not owing to any favourable ay see to 

him, but to the delay of ta er re exa- 
mination, and to the rapid approach of death. He 
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therefore supposed himself safe from all evidence 
but such as might arise from Hatteraica’s confcs- 
sion; to prevent which, he reaolved to push a bold 
face, pee | join his brethren of the bench during 
his examination.—* I shall be able,” he thought, 
to make the rascal sensible his safety lies in keep- 
ing his own counsel and mine; and my presence, 
besides, will be a pve of confidence and inno- 
cence. If 1 must lose the estate, I must— but I 
trust better things.” 

He entered with a profound salutation to Sir 
Robert Hazlewood. Sir Robert, who had rather 
begun to t that his plebeian neighbour had 
made a cat's-paw of him, inclined his head stiffly, 
took enuff, and looked another way. 

“ Mr Corsand,” said Glossin to the other yoke- 
fellow of justice, “ your most humble servant.” 

“ Your humble servant, Mr Glossin,” answered 
Mr Corsand, drily, composing his countenance regis 
ad exemplar,—that is to say, after tle fashion of 
the Baronet. 

“ Mac-Morlan, my worthy friend,” continued 
Glossin, “ how d’ye do—always on your duty ?” 

“ Umph,” said honest Mac-Morlan, with little 
respect either to the compliment or salutation.— 
“ Colonel Mannering” (a low bow slightly return- 
ed), “and Mr Pleydell” (another low bow), “I 
dared not have hoped for your assistance to poor 
country gentlemen at this period of the session.” 

Pleydell took snuff, and eyed him with a glance 
equally shrewd and sarcastic —“ I'll teach him,” 
he said aside to Mannering, “ the value of the old 
admonition, Ne accesseris in consilium antequam 
eoceris.” 

“ But perhaps I intrude, gentlemen,” said Glos- 
sin, who could not fail to observe the coldness of his 
reception —“ Is this an open meeting?” 

“ For my part,” said Mr Pleydell, “so far from 
considering -your attendance as an intrusion, Mr 
Glossin, I was never 20 pleased in my life to meet 
with you; especially as I think we should, at any 
rate, have had occasion to request the favour of 
your company in the course of the day.’ ; 

‘*Well, then, gentlemen,” said Glossin, drawing 
his chair to the table, and beginning to bustle about 
among the papers, “ where are we !—how far have 
we got? where are the declarations?” 

“Clerk, give me all these papers,” said Mr Pley- 
dell. —“ I have an odd way of arranging my docu- 
ments, Mr Glossin—-another person touching them 
puts me out;—but I shall have occasion for your 
assistance by and by.” 

Glossin, thus reduced to inactivity, stole one 
glance at Dirk Hatteraick, but could read nothing 
m his dark scowl save malignity and hatred to all 
around. “But, gentlemen,” said Glossin, “ is it 
quite right to keep this poor man so heavily ironed, 
when he is taken up merely for examination?” 

This was hoisting a kind of friendly signal to the 
pecans . © He has escaped once before,” said Mac- 

forlan drily, and Glossin was silenced. 

Bertram was now introduced, and, to Glossin’s 


confusion, was in the most friendly manncr 
by all t, even by Sir Robert Hazlewood him- 
self. Hie told his recollections of his infancy with 
that candour and caution of expression which af- 
ferded the best warrant for his good faith. “This 


to be rather a civil than a criminal ques- 
thou,” said Glossin, rising ; “ and as you cannot be 
: 4 maudtuman af the offact which this young 
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person’s pretended 


D may have on 
patrimonial tatareat T soul, rather beg leave to 
retire. 


“ No, my good six,” said Mr PleydeH— “ we can 
by no means spare you. But why do you call this 
young man’s danas pretended !—I don’t mean to 
fish for your defences against them, if you have 
any, but’”’—— 

“Mr Pleydell,” replied Glossin, “ I am always 
disposed to act above-board, and I think I can ex- 
plain the matter at once. Tha young fellow, whom 
I take to be a natural son of the late Ellangowan, 
has gone about the country for some weeks un- 
der different names, caballing with a wretched old 
mad-woman, who, I understand, was shot in a late 
scuffle, and with other tinkers, gipsics, and persons 
of that description, and a great brute farmer from 
Liddesdale, stirring up the tenants against thcir 
landlords, which, as Sir Robert Hazlewood of Ha- 
zlewood knows” 

“ Not to interrupt you, Mr Glossin,” said Pleydcll, 
“ T ask who you say this young man is?” 

“ Why, I say,” replied Glossin, “ and I believe 
that gentleman” (looking at Hatteraick) “ knows, 
that the young man is a natural son of the late El- 
langowan by a girl called Janet Lightoheel, who was 
afterwards married to Hewit the shipwright, that 
lived in the neighbourhood of Annan. His name is 
Godfrey Bertram Hewit, by which name he was en- 
tered on board the Royal Caroline excise yacht.” 

“ Ay?” said Pleydell,—“ that is a very likely 
story!— but, not to pause upon some difference of 
eyes, complexion, and so forth — be pleased to step 
forward, sir.”—-A young seafaring man came for- 
ward.— Here,” procecded the counsellor, “is the 
real Simon Pure—here’s Godfrey Bertram Hewit, 
arrived last night from Antigua eva Liverpool, mate 
of a West Indian, and in a fair way of doing well 
in the world, although he came somewhat irregu- 
larly into it.” 

hile some conversation passed between the 
other justices and this young man, Pleydell lifted 
from among the papers on the table Hatteraick’s 
old pocket-book. A peculiar glance of the smug- 
gler’s eye induced the shrewd lawyer to think there 
was something here of interest. He therefore con- 
tinued the examination of the papers, laying the 
book on the table, but instantly perceived that the 
prisoner’s interest in the research had cooled —-“ It 
must be in the book still, whatever it is,” thought 
Pleydell ; and again applied himself to the pocket- 
book, until he discovered, on a narrow scrutiny. 





a slit, between the pasteboard and leather, out of 
which he drew three small slips of paper. Pleydell 


now, turning to Glossin, “ requested the favour that 
he would teil thein if he had assisted at the search 
for the body of Kennedy, and the child of his pa- 
tron, on the day when they disap 7 

“ T did not—that is—1I did,” answered the con: 
science-struck Glossin. 

“ It is remarkable, though,” said the advocate, 
“ that, connected as you were with the Ellangowan 
family, I don’t recollect your being examined, or 
even appearing before me, while that investigatior 
was poe ing }”? 

“T was called to London,” answered Glosgin, “ on 
most important business, the morning after that sad 


a& 
minute down that re- 


* Clerk,” said Pleydell, “ 
ply.—TI presume the business, Mr Glossin, was to 
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nogotiate these three bills, drawn by you on Messrs 
Vanbeest and Vanbruggen, and accepted by one 
Dirk Hatteraick in their name, on the very day of 
the murder. I congratulate you on their bein 
regularly retired, as I perceive they have been. 
think the chances were against it.”” Glossin’s coun- 
tenance fell. “ This piece of real evidence,” conti- 
nued Mr Pleydell, “ makes good the account given 
of your conduct on this occasion by a man called 
Gabriel Faa, whom we have now in custody, and 
who witnessed the whole transaction between you 
and that worthy prisoner— Wave you any explana- 
tion to give?” 

“ Mr Pleydet.,” said Glossin, with great compo- 
sure, “ I presume, if you were my counsel, you 
would not advise me to answer upon the spur of 
the moment to a charge, which the basest of man- 
kind seem ready to establish by perjury.” 

“ My advice,” said the counsellor, “ would be 
regulated by my opinion of your innocence or guilt. 
In your case, I believe you take the wisest course; 
but you are aware you must stand committed?” 

“‘ Committed !— for what, sir?” replied Glossin ; 
“ upon a charge of murder?” 

“‘ No; only as art and part of kidnapping the 
child.” 

“ That is a bailable offence.” 

“ Pardon me,” said Pleydcll, “ it is pluygium, and 
plagium is felony.” 

“ Forgive me, Mr Pleydell ;— there is only one 
case upon record, Torrence and Waldie. They 
were, you remember, resurrection-women, who had 
promised to procure a child’s body for some young 
surgeons. Being upon honour to their employers, 
rather than disappoint the evcning lecture of the 
students, they stole a live child, murdered it, and 
sold the body for three shillings and sixpence.— 
They were hanged, but for the murder, not for the 
plagium* Your civil law has carried you a little 
too far.” 

“Well, sir;—but, in the meantime, Mr Mac- 
Morlan must commit you to the county jail, in case 
this young man repeats the same story.— Officers, 
remove Mr Glossin and Hatteraick, and guard them 
in different apartments.” 

Gabriel, the gipsy, was then introduced, and gave 
a distinct account of his deserting from Captain 
Pritchard's vessel and joining the smugglers in the 
action; detailed how Dirk Hatteraick set fire to his 
ship when he found her disabled, and under cover 
of the smoke escaped with his crew, and as much 
goods as af could save, into the cavern, where 
they proposed to lie till night-fall. Hatteraick him- 
self, his mate Vanbeest Brown, and three others, 
of whom the declarant was one, went into the ad- 
acent woods to communicate with some of their 
riends in the neighbourhood. They fell in with 
Kennedy unexpectedly, and Hatteraick and Brown, 
aware t he was the occasion of their disasters, 
resolved to murder him. He stated, that he had 
seen them lay violent hands on the officer, and drag 
him through the woods, but had not partaken in 
the assault, nor witnessed its termination. That he 
returned to the cavern by a different route, where 
he again met Hatteraick and his accomplices ; and 
the captain was in the act of giving an account how 
he and Brown had pushed a huge crag over, as 
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Kennedy lay groaning on the beach, when Glossin 

suddenly appeared among them. To the whole 

transaction by which Hatteraick purchased his se- 

crecy he was witness. Respecting young Bertram 

he could give a distinct account till he went to In- 

dia, after which he had lost sight of him until he 
unexpectedly met with him in Liddesdale. Gabriel 
Faa farther stated, that he instantly sent notice to 
his aunt Meg Merrilies, as well as to Hatteraick, 
who he knew was then upon the coast; but that he 
had incurred his aunt’s displeasure upon the latier 
account. He concluded, that his aunt had imme- 
diately declared that she would do all that lay in her 
power to help young Ellangowaz. tv his right, even 
if it should be by informing against Dirk Hatte- 
raick; and that many of her people assisted her be- 
sides himself, from a belief that she was gifted with 
supernatural inspirations. With the same purpose, 
he understood, his aunt had given to Bertram the 
treasure of the tribe, of which she had the custody. 
Three or four gipsies, by the express command of 
Meg Merrilies, had mingled in the crowd when the 
Custom-house was attacked, for the purpose of li- 
berating Bertram, which he had himself effected. 
He said, that in obeying Meg’s dictates they did 
not pretend to estimate their propriety or rational- 
ity; the respect in which she was held by her tribe 
precluding all such subjects of speculation. Upon 
farther interrogation, the witness added, that his 
aunt had always said that Harry Bertram carried 
that round his neck which would ascertain his birth. 
It was a spell, she said, that an Oxford scholar had 
made for him, and she possessed the smugglers 
with an opinion, that to deprive him of it would 
occasion the loss of the vessel. 

Bertram here produced a small velvet bag, which 
he said he had worn round his neck from his ear- 
liest infancy, and which he had preserved,— first 
from superstitious reverence,— and latterly, from 
the hope that it might serve one day to aid in the 
discovery of his birth. The bag being opened, was 
found to contain a blue silk ease, from which was 
drawn a scheme of nativity. Upon inspecting this 
paper, Colonel Mannering instantly admitted it was 
his own composition, and afforded the strongest and 
most satisfactory evidence, that the possessor of it 
must necessarily be the young heir of Ellangowan, 
by avowing his having first appeared in that country 
in the character of an astrologer. 

“ And now,” said Pleydell, “make out warrants 
of commitment for Hatteraick and Glossin until 
liberated in due course of law. Yet,” he said, “ J 
am sorry for Glossin.” 

“ Now, I think,” said Mannering, “ he’s incom- 
parably the least deserving of pity of the two. The 
other’s a bold fellow, though as hard as flint.” 

“ Very natural, Colonel,” said the advocate, “ that 

ou should be interested in the ruffian, and I in the 
ve—that’s all professional taste ; but I can tell 
you, Glossin would have been a pretty lawyer, had 
he not had such a turn for the roguish part of the 
profession.” . 

“ Scandal would say,” observed Mannering, “ he 
might not be the worse lawyer for that.” — 

“ Scandal would tell a lie, then,” ed Pley- 
dell, “ as she usually does. Law’s like WIN 5 
it’s much more easy to use it as a quack doca, than 
to learn to apply it like a physician.” 
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CHAPTER LVII. 


Unit to live or die —O marbie heart 
lock. 
After him, fellows, drag sap tie aaeaeaeet 

' Tue jail at the county town of the shire of 
-——— was one of those old-fashioned dungeons 
which di d Scotland until of late years. When 
the rs and their guard arrived there, Hat- 
il ger sol violence and strength were well 
known, was secured in what was called the con- 
demned ward. This was a large apartment near 
the top of the prison. A round bar of iron, about 
the thickness of a man’s arm above the elbow, 
erossed the a ent horizontally at the height of 
about six inches from the floor; and its extremities 
were strongly built into the wall at either end. 
Hatteraick's ankles were secured within shackles, 
which were connected by a chain at the distance of 
about four feet, with a large iron ring, which tra- 
velled upon the bar we have described. Thus a 
prisoner might shuffle along the length of the bar 
from one side of the room to another, but could not 
retreat farther from it in any other direction than 
the brief length of the chain admitted. When his 
feet had been thus secured, the keeper removed his 
hand-cuffs, and left his person at liberty in other 
respects. A pallet-bed was placed close to the bar 
of iron, so that the shackled prisoner might lie down 
at pleasure, still fastened to the iron-bar in the 
manner described. 

Hatteraick had not been long in this place of 
confinement, before Glossin arrived at the same 
prison-house. In respect to his comparative rank 
and education, he was not ironed, but placed in a 
decent apartment, under the inspection of Mac- 
Guffog, who, since the destruction of the Bridewell 
of Portanferry by the mob, had acted here as an 
onder-turnkey. When Glossin was enclosed within 
this room, and had solitude and_ leisure to calcu- 
late all the chances against him and in his favour, 
he could not prevail upon himself to consider the 

e as desperate. 

“« The estate is lost,” he said, “ that must go ;— 
and, between Pleydell and Mac-Morlan, they'll cut 
down my claim on it to a trifle. My character— 
but if I get off with life and liberty, 1’ll win money 
yet, and varnish that over again. I knew not the 
gauger’s job until the rascal had done the deed, 
and though I had some advantage by the contra- 
band, that is no felony. But the kidnapping of the 
boy-—there they touch me closer. Let me see:— 
Thig Bertram was a child at the time —his evidence 
must be imperfect—the other fellow is a deserter, 
& gipsy, and an outlaw— Meg Merrilies, d—n her, 
is dead. These infernal bills! Hatteraick brought 
them with him, 1 suppose, to have the means of 
threatening me, or extorting money from me. I 
must endeavour to see the rascal—must get him 
to stand steady— must persuade him to put some 
other colour upon the business.” 

His mind teeming with schemes of future de- 
ceit to cover former villany, he spent the time in 
arranging ané corubining them until the hour of 
supper. Mac-Guffog attended as turnkey on this 
deeasion. He was, as we know, the old and special 

4 This mode of securing prisoners was universally prac- 
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acquaintance of the prisoner who was now under 
his charge. After giving the turnkey a glass of 
brandy, and sounding him with one or two eajol- 
ing er Glossin made it his request that he 
would help him to an interview with Dirk Hatte- 
raick.—“ Impossible ! utterly impossible !— its con- 
trary to the express orders of Mr Mac-Morlan, and 
the captain” (as the head jailor of a county jail is 
called in Scotland) “ would never ie me. 

“ But why should he know of it!” said Glossin, 
slipping a couple of guineas into Mac-Guffog’s hand. 

he turnkey weighed the gold, and looked sharp 
at Glossin.—“ Ay, ay, Mr Glossin, ye ken the ways 
o’ this place. Lookee, at lock-up hour, I'll return 
and bring ye up stairs to him—-But ye must stay 
a’ night in his cell, for I am under needcessity to 
carry the keys to the captain for the night, and |] 
cannot let you out again until morning—then I’ll 
visit the wards half an hour earlier than usual, and 
ye may get out, and be snug in your ain birth when 
the captain gangs his rounds.” 

When the hour of ten had pealed from the neigh- 
bouring steeple, Mac-Guffog came prepared with 
a small dark lantern. He said softly to Glossin, 
* Slip your shoes off, and follow me.” When Glos- 
sin was out of the door, Mac-Guffog, as if in the 
execution of his ordinary duty, and speaking to a 
prisoner within, called aloud, “ Good-night to you, 
sir,” and locked the door, clattering the bolts with 
much ostentatious noise. He then guided Glossin 
up a steep and narrow stair, at the top of which 
was the door of the condemned ward; he unbarred 
and unlocked it, and giving Glossin the lantern, 
made a sign to him to enter, and locked the door 
behind him with the same affected accuracy. 

In the large dark cell into which he was thus 
introduced, Glossin’s feeble light for some time en- 
abled him to discover nothing. At length he could 
dimly distinguish the pallet-bed stretched on the 
floor beside the great iron bar which traversed the 
room, and on that pallet reposed the figure of a man. 
Glossin approached him —“ Dirk Hatteraick !” 

* Donner and hagel! it is his voice,” said the 
prisoner, sitting up and clashing his fetters as he 
rose: “then my dream is true !— egone, and jeave 
me to myself --it will be your best.’ 

“What! my good friend,” said Glossin, “ will 
you allow the prospect of a few weeks’ confinement 
to depress your spirit?” 

“ Yes,” answered the ruffian, sullenly —“ when 
I am only to be released by a halter !— Let me 
alune—go about your business, and turn the lamp 
from my face!” 

“‘ Psha! my dear Dirk, don’t be afraid,” said 
Glossin ; 1 have a glorious plan to make all right.” 

“To the bottomless pit with your plans!” re- 
plied his accomplice. “ You have planned me out of 
ship, cargo, and life; and I dreamt this moment 
that Meg Merrilies dragged you here by the hair, 
and gave me the long clasped knife she used to 
wear. You don’t know what she said— Sturm wet- 
ter ! it will be your wisdom not to tempt me!” 

“ But, Hatteraick, my good friend, do but rise 
and speak to me,” said Gloss'n. 

‘* T will not!” answered the savage, do 
“ you have caused all the mischief; you would not 








ner mentioned in the text. The practice subsisted in Edin- 
burgh till the old jail was taken down some years since 
and perhaps may be still in uae. 












let Meg keep the boy—she would have returned 
him after he had forgot all.” 

« Why, Hatteraick, you are turned driveller!” 

“ Wetter! will you deny that all that cursed at- 
tempt at Portanferry, which lost both sloop and 
crew, was your device for your own job!” 

* But the goods, you know ”——— 

“ Curse the goods!” said the smuggler, —“ we 
could have got plenty more; but, der deyvil! to 
lose the ship and the fine fellows, and my own life, 
for a cursed coward villain, that always works his 
own mischief with other people’s hands! Speak to 
me no more— 1’m dangerous.” 

« But, Dirk— but, Hatteraick, hear me only a 
few words.” 

“ Hagel! nein!” 

“ Only one sentence.” 

* Tausand curses! nein!” 

¢ At least get up, for an obstinate Dutch brute!” 
said Glossin, losing his temper, and pushing Hat- 
teraick with his foot. 

«“ Donner and blitzen!” said Hatteraick, spring- 
ing up and grappling with him —“ you will have it 
then ?’ 


Glossin struggled and resisted ; but, owing to his 
surprise at the fury of the assault, so ineffectually, 
that he fell under Hatteraick, the back part of his 
neck coming full upon the iron bar with stunning 
violence. The death-grapple continued. The room 
immediately below the condemned ward, being that 
of Glossin, was, of course, empty; but the inmates 
of the second apartment beneath felt the shock of 
Glossin’s heavy fall, and heard a noise as of strug- 
gling and of groans. But all sounds of horror were 
too congenial to this place to excite much curiosity 
or interest. 

In the morning, faithful to his promise, Mac- 
Guffog came—“ Mr Glossin,” said he, in a whis- 
pering voice. 

“ Call louder,” answered Dirk Hatteraick. 

“ Mr Glossin, for God’s sake come away !” 

“ He'll hardly do that without help,” said Hat- 
teraick. 

“ What are you chattering there for, Mac-Guf- 
fog?” called out the captain, from below. 

“ Come away, fur God’s sake, Mr. Glossin !” re- 
peated the turnkey. 

At this moment the jailor made his appearance 
with a light. Great was his surprise, and even hor- 
ror, to observe Glossin’s body lying doubled across 
the iron bar, in a posture that excluded all idea of 
his being alive. Hatteraick was quietly stretched 
upon his pallet within a yard of his victim. On 
lifting Glossin, it was found he had been dead for 
some hours. His body bore uncommon marks of 
violence. The spine where it joins the skull had 
received severe injury by his first fall. There were 
distinct marks of strangulation about the throat, 
which corresponded with the blackened state of his 
face. The head was turned backward over the 
shoulder, as if the neck had been wrung round with 
desperate violence. So that it would seem that his 
inveterate antagonist had fixed a fatal gripe upon 
the wretch’s throat, and never quitted it while life 
lasted. The lantern, crushed and broken to pieces, 
lay beneath the body. 

Mac-Morlan was in the town, and came instantly 
to examine the corpse.—“ What brought Glossin 
here?” he said to Hatteraick. 

“ The devil !” answered the ruffian 
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“ And what did you do to him!” 

“ Sent him to hell before me?” replied the mus- 
creant. e 

“Wretch !” said Mac-Morlan, “ you have crowned 
a life spent without a single virtue, with the mur- 
der of your own miserable accomplice !” 

“Virtue ?”’ exclaimed the prisoner-—* Donner! | 
was eae faithful to my ship-owners—-always ac- 
counted for cargo to the last stiver. Hark ye ! let 
me have pen and ink, and I’ll write an account 
of the whole to our house; and leave me alone a 
couple of hours, will ye—and let them take away 
that piece of carrion, donner wetter !” 

Mac-Morlan deemed it the best way to humour 
the savage ; he was furnished with writing mate- 
rials, and left alone. When they again opened the 
door, it was found that this determined villain had 
anticipated justice. He had adjusted a cord taken 
from the truckle-bed, and attached it to a bone, the 
relic of his yesterday’s dinner, which he had con- 
trived to drive into a crevice between two stones 
in the wall, at a height as great as he could reach 
standing upon the bar. Having fastened the noose, 
he had the resolution to drop his body as if to fall 
on his knees, and to retain that posture until reso- 
lution was no longer necessary. The letter he had 
written to his owners, though chiefly upon the bu- 
siness of their trade, contained many allusions to 
the younker of Ellangowan, as he called him, and 
afforded absolute confirmation of all Meg Merrilies 
and her nephew had told. 

To dismiss the catastrophe of these two wretched 
men, I shall only add, that Mac-Guffog was turned 
out of office, notwithstanding his declaration (which 
he offered to attest by oath), that he had locked 
Glossin safely in his own room upon the night pre- 
ceding his being found dead in Dirk Hatteraick’s 
cell. His story, however, found faith with the 
worthy Mr. Skriegh, and other lovers of the mar- 
vellous, who still hold that the Enemy of Mankind |. 
brought these two wretches together upon that 
night, by supernatural interference, that they might 
fill up the cup of their guilt and receive its meed, 
by murder and suicide. 





























































CHAPTER LVIII. 


To sum the whole— the close of all. 
gAaN SWIPt. 


As Glossin died without heirs, and without pay- 
ment of the price, the estate of Ellangowan was 
again thrown upon the hands of Mr. Godfrey Ber- 
tram’s creditors, the right of most of whom was 
however defeasible, in case Ilenry Bertram should 
establish his character of heir of entail. This young 
gentleman put his affairs into the hands of Mr. 
Pleydell and Mr Mac-Morlan, with one single pro- 
viso, that though he himself should be obliged again 
to go to India, every debt, justly and honourably due 
by his father, should be made good tv the claimant. 
Mannering, who heard this declaration, grasped him 
kindly by the hand, and from that moment might 
be dated a thorough understanding between then. 

The hoards of Miss Margaret Bertram, and the 
liberal assistance of the Colonel, easily enabled the 
heir to make provision for ap Her of the just cre- 
ditors of his father;— while the gern and rée- 
search of his law friends detected, especially in the 
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accounts of Glossin, #0 many rida ca 80 as greatly 
diminished the total amount. In these circam- 
stances, the creditors did not hesitate to recognise 
Bertram’s right, and to surrender to him the house 
and property of his ancestors. All the party re- 
paired from "Woodbouins to take possession, amid 
the shouts of the tenantry and the neighbourhood ; 
and so eager was Coleone] ering to superintend 
certain improvements which he had recommended 
to Bertram, that he remoyed with his family from 
Woodbourne to Ellangowan, although at present 
containing much less and much inferior accom- 
modation. 

The poor Dominie’s brain was almost turned 
with joy on returning to his old habitation. He 

ted up stairs, taking three steps at once, to a 
Fittle shabby attic, his cell and dormitory in former 
days, and which the possession of his much supe- 
rior apartment at Woodbourne had never banished 
from his memory. Here ono ead thought suddenly 
struck the honest man—the books !—no three 
rooms in Ellangowan were capable to contain them. 
While this qualifying reflection was passing through 
his mind, he was suddenly summoned by Manner- 
ing to assist in calculating some proportions rela- 
ting toa large and splendid house, which was to be 
built on the site of the New Place of Ellangowan, 
in a style corresponding to the magnificence of the 
ruins in its vicinity. Among the various rooms 
in the plan, the Dominie observed, that one of the 
largest was entitled Tue Liprary ; and close be- 
side was a snug well-proportioned chamber, en- 
titled, Mr. Sampson’s APARTMENT. —“ Prodigious, 
prodigious, pro-di-gi-ous !” shouted the enraptured 

minic. 

Mr Pieydell had left the party for some time ; 
but he returned, according to promise, during the 

i recess of the courts. He drove up to 

owan when all the family were abroad but 

the Colonel, who was busy with plans of buildings 

and pleasure-grounds, in which he was well skilled, 
and took great delight. 

“ Ah ha!” said the counsellur,—“ so here you 
st Where are the ladies? where is the fair Ju- 
: 9% 

“ Walking out with young Hazlewood, Bertram, 
and Captain, Delaserre, a friend of his, who is with 
us just now. okey are gone to plan out a cottage 
at Derncleughi. ell, have you carried through 
your law business?” 

“W ith a wet finger,” answered the lawyer; “ got 
our youngster’s special service retoured into Chan- 
cery. We had him served heir before the macers.” 

“ Macers? who are they?” 

“ Why, it is a kind of judicial Saturnalia. You 
must know, that one of the requisites to be a ma- 
oer, or officer in attendanze upon our supreme court, 
is, that they shall be men of no knowledge.” 

“ Very well!” 

“ Now, our Scottish legislature, for the joke’s 
sake I suppose, have constituted those men of no 
knowledge into a peculiar court for trying questions 
of relationship and descent, such as this business 
of Bertram, which often involve the most nice and 


complicated questions of evidence.” 

«The devi they have ?—1I should think that ra- 
ther inconvenient,” said ing. 

* O, we have a practical remedy for the theore- 
tial abeurdity. One or two of the judges act upon 
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own door-keepers. But you know what Cujaciua 
says, ‘Multa sunt in moribus dissentanea, multa sine 
ratione.”! However, this Saturnalian court has done 
our business; and a glorious batch of claret we had 
afterwards at Walker’s. Mac-Morlan will stare 
when he sees the bill.” 

s Never fear,” said the Colonel; * we'll face the 
shock, and entertain the county at my friend Mrs 
Mac-Candlish’s to boot.” 

* And choose Jock Jabos for your master of 
horse?” replied the lawyer. 

“ Perhaps I may.” 

“ And where is Dandie, the redoubted Lord of 
Liddesdale ?” demanded the advocate. 

* Returned to his mountains; but he has pro- 
mised Julia to make a descent in summer, with the 
goodwife, as he calls her, and I don’t know how 
many children.” 

“ O, the curly-headed varlets !— I must come to 
play at Blind Harry and Hy Spy with them. -— But 
what is all this?” added Pleydel., taking up the 
plans ;—“ tower in the centre to be an imitation of 
the Eagle Tower at Caernarvon—corps de logis—~ 
the devil! — wings —— wings? why, the house will 
take the estate cf Ellangowan on its back, and fly 
away with it!’ 

“ Why then, we must ballast it with a few bags 
of Sicca rupees,” replied the Colonel. 

“ Aha! sits the wind there? Then I suppose the 
young dog carries off my mistress Julia?” 

“ Even so, counsellor.” 

“ These rascals, the post-nati, get the better of 
us of the old school at every turn,” said Mr Pley- 
dell. ‘ But she must convey and make over her 
interest in me to Lucy.” 

“ To tell you the truth, I am afraid your flank 
will be turned there too,” replied the Colonel. 

“ Indeed?” 

“ Here has been Sir Robert Hazlewood,” said 
Mannering, “ upon a visit to Bertram, thinking, 
and deeming, and opining” 

“ O Lord! pray spare me the worthy Baronet’s 
triads !” 

“ Well, sir,’ continued Mannering; “ to make 
short, he conceived that as the property of Single- 
side lay like a wedge between two farms of his, and 
was four or five miles separated from Ellangowan, 
something like a sale, or exchange, or arrangement 
might take place, to the mutual] convenience of both 
parties.” 

Well, and Bertram” -—— 

“ Why, Bertram replied, that he considered the 
original settlement of Mrs Margaret Bertram as the 
arrangement most proper in the circumstances of 
the family, and that therefore the estate of Single- 
side was the property of his sister.” 

“ The rascal!” said Pleydelf, wiping his spec- 
tacles, “ he’ll steal my heart as well as my mistress 
— Et puis?” : 

“ And then Sir Robert retired, after many gra- 
cious speeches; but last week he again took the 
field in force, with his coach and six horses, his 
laced scarlet waistcoat, and best bob-wig—all very 
grand, as the good-boy books say.” 

Ay! and what was his overture {” 

“ Why, he talked with great form of an attach- 
ment on the part of Charles Hazlewood to Misa 
Bertram.” - 





‘SPS REIT ET DPE ES DHEA SI ORG NE EON NITES 
4 The singular inconsistency hinted at is now, ina great 
degree, removed. 
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“Ay, ay; he respected the little god Cupid 
when he saw him perched on the Dun of Single- 
side. Andis poor Lucy to keep house with that 
old fool and his wife, who 1s just the knight him- 
sclf in petticoats ? ” 

‘* No—we parried that. Singleside-House is 
to be repaired for the young people, and to be 
called hereafter Mount Hazlewood.” 

“ And do you yourself, Colonel, propose to 
continue at Woodbourne ?” 


- 

“Only till we carry these plans into effect, 
See, here’s the plan of my Bungalow, with all 
convenience for being separate and sulky when 
. _ 

““ And, being situated, as I see, next door to 
the old castle, you may repair Donagild’s tower 
for the nocturnal contemplation of the celestial 
bodies? Bravo, Colonel!” 


‘t No, no, my dear counsellor! Here ends Tau 
ASTROLOGER.” 


NOTES 


TO 


Guy PMarwne ving. 


NutfEe A 
The groaning malt mentioned in the text was the ale 
brewed for the purpose of being drunk after the lady or 
poodwife's safe delivery. The ken-no has a more ancient 
source, and perhaps the cnstom may be derived from the 
secret rites of the Bona Dea. A large and rich cheese was 
made by the women of the family, with great affectation 
of secrecy, for the refreshment of the gossips who were to 
attend at the canny minute. This was the Jen-no, so called 
because its existence was secret (that is, presumed to be so) 
from all the males of the family, but especially from the 
husband and master. He was, accordingly, expected to con- 
duct himself as if he knew of no such preparation, to act as 
if desirous to press the female guests to refreshiments, and to 
scem surprised at their obstinate refusal. But the instant 
his back was turned, the den-no was produced; and after all 
had eaten their fill, with a proper accompaniment? of the 
groaning malt, the remainder was divided among the gossips, 
each carrying a large portam>ome with the same affectation 
of great secrecy. 


THe GROANMING MALT. 





Nore B 


It is fitting to explain to the reader tlic locality described 
in this chapter. There is, or rather I should say there tras, 
a little inn, called Mumps’s HalJ,—that is, being interpreted, 
Beggar's Hotel,—near to Gilsland, which had not then at- 
tained its present fame asa Spa, It was a hedge alehouse, 
where the Border farme’s of cither country often stopped to 
refresh themselves and their nags, in their way to and from 
the fairs and trysts in Cumberland, and especially those who 
came from or went to Scotland, through a barren and lonely 
district, without either road or pathway, emphatically called 
the Waste of Bewcastle. At the period when the adventures 
described in the novel are supposed to have taken place, there 
were many instances of attacks by frecbooters on those who 
travelled through this wild district; and Mumps's Ha’ had a 
dad reputation for harbouring the banditti who comnutted 
such depredations, 

An old and sturdy yeoman belonging to the Scottish side, 
by surname an Armstrong or Elliot, but well known by his 
soubriquet of Fighting Charlie of Liddesdale, and stili re- 
membered for the courage he displayed in the frequent frays 
which took place on the Border fifty or sixty years since, 
had the following adventure in the Waste, which suggested 
the {dea of the scene in the text:— 

Charlie had been at Stagshaw-bank fuir, liad sold his sheep 
or cattle, or whatever he had brought to market, and was 
on his return to Liddeadale. There were then no country 

where cash could be deposited, and bills received in- 
stead, which great! encouraged robbery in that wild coun- 
plunder were usually fraught with gold. 
had sptes in the tatr, by means of whom they 


Mcenmps's Ha’. 





ecnerally knew whose purse was beat stocced, and who took 

lonely and desolate road homeward,—those, in short, 
_ ae best worth robbing, and likely to be most easily 
robbed. 

All this Charlie knew full well ;—but he had a palr of 
excellent pistols, and a dauntless heart. He stopped at 
Mumps's Ha’, notwithstanding the evil character of the place. 
His horse was accommodated where it ae have the neces- 
sary rest and feed of corn; and Charlic himself, a dashing 
fellow, grew gracious with the landlady, a buxom quean, 
who used all the influence in her power to induce him to 
stop all night. The landlord was from home, she said, and 
it was ill passing the Waste, as twilight must needs descend 
on him before he gained the Scottish side, which was reck- 
oned the safest. But Fighting Charlie, though he suffered 
himself to be dctained later than was prudent, did not ac- 
count Mumps's Ma'a safe place to quarter in during the night. 
He tore himself away, therefore, from Meg's good fare and 
kind words, and mounted his nag, having first examined his 
pistols, and tried by the ramroad whether the charge re- 
mained in them. 

He procecded a mile or two, at a round trot, when, aa 
the Waste stretched black before him, appresensions be« 
gan to awaken in his mind, partly arising out of Meg's un- 
usual kindness, which he could not help thinking had 
rather a suspicious appearance. He therefore resolved to 
reload his pistols, lest the powder had become damp; but 
what was his surprise, when he drew the charge, to find 
neither powder nor ball, while each barrel had been care- 
fully filled with fow, up to the space which the loading had 
occupied! and, the priming of the weapons being left un- 
touched, nothing but actually drawing and examining the 
charge could have discovered the inefficiency of his arms 
till the fatal minute arrived when their services were re- 
quired. Charlie bestowed a hearty Liddesdale curse on his 
landlady, and reloaded his pistols with care and accuracy, 
having now no doubt that he was to be waylaid and as- 
saulted. He was not far engaged in the Waste, which was 
then, and is now, traversed only by such routes as are de- 
scribed in the text, when two or three fellows, disguised 
and variously armed, started from a moss—hag, while, by a 
glance behind him (for, marching, as the Spaniard says, 
with his beard on his shoulder, he reconnoitred m every 
direction), Charlic instantly saw retreat was impossible, 
as other two stout men appeare? behind him at some dis- 


tance. The Borderer lost not a moment in taking his re- 
solution, and boldly trotted against his enemies in front, 
who called loudly on bim to stand and deliver. Charlie 


spurred cn, and presented h's pistol. “D—n your pistel!” 
said the ‘remiet robber, whom Charlie to his dying day 
protested he believed to have been the landlord of Mumpe's 
Ha'—“D—n your pistol! I ¢are not a curse for it."—" Ay, 
lad,” said the deep voice of Fighting Charile, “but the tow's 
out now." He had no occasion to utter apcther word: the 


Those who, like the author, possess a __ 
them, consider them as very desirable companions, 
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rogues. surprised at finding « man of redoubted courage fidelity. 

well armed, instead being defenceless, took to the moss " 

in every n, and he passed on his way witheut far. | 


r. I 

: e author has heard this story told by persons who 
received it from Fighting Charlie himself; he has also 
heard that Mumps’s Ha’ was erds the scene of some 
other atrocious villany, for whicn the people of the house 
suffered. But these are all tales of at least half a century 
old, and the Waste has been for many years as safe as any 
place in the kingdom. 


Nore C DanpDiz DINMONT. 


The author may here remark, that the character of 
Dandie Dinmont was drawn from no individual. A dozen, 
at least, of stout Liddesdale yeomen with whom he has 
beci uainted, and whose hospitality he has shared in 
his rambles through that wild country, at atime when it | 
was totally inaccessible save in the manner described in 
the text, might lay claim to be the prototype of the rough, 
but faithful, hospitable, and generous tarmer. But one 
circumstance occasioned the name to be fixed upon a most 
respectable individual of this class, now no more. Mr 
James Davidson of Hindlee, a tenant of Lord Douglas, be- 
sides the points of blunt honesty, personal strength, and 
hardihood. designed to be expressed in the character of 
Dandie Dinmont, had the humour of naming a celebrated 
race of terriers which he possessed, by the generic names 
of Mustard and Pepper (according as their colour was 
yellow, or greyish-black), without any other individual 
distinction, except as according to the nomenclature in 
the text. Mr Davidson resided at Hindlee, a wild farm on 
the very edge of the Teviotdale mountains, and bordering 
close on Liddesdale, where the rivers and brooks divide 
as they take their course to the Eastern and Western seas. 
His passion for the chase, in all its forms, but especially 
for fox-hunting, as followed in the fashion described in the 
next chapter, in conducting which he was skilful beyond | 
most men in the South Highlands, was the distinguishing 
point in his character. 

When the tale on which these comments are w:itten, 
became rather popular, the name of Dandie Dinmont was 
generally given to him, which Mr Davidson received with | 
great good humour, — only en tr , While he distinguished 
the author by the name applied to him in the country, 
where his own is so common—“ that the Sheriff had not 
written about him mair net about other folk, but only 
about his dags."* An English lady of high rank and fashion 
being desirous to possess a brace of the celebrated Mus- 
tard and Pepper terriers, expressed her wishes in a letter, 
which was literally addressed to Dandie Dinmont, under 
which general direction it reached Mr Davidson, who 
was justly proud of the application, and failed not to com- 
ply with a request which did him and his favourite attend- 
ants so much honour. 

I trust [ shall not be considered as offending the memory 
of a kind and worthy man, if I mention a little trait of 
character which occurred in Mr Davidson's last illness. I 
use the words of the excellent clergyman who attended 
him, who gave the account to a reverend gentleman of the 
~- 18 persuasion: — 

E read to Mr Davidson the ver 
ing truths you addressed to him. He listened to them with 
great seriousness, and has uniformly Te peer a deep con- 
cern about his soul's salvation. He died on the first Sab- 
bath of the year (1820); an apoplectic stroke deprived him 
in an instant of all sensation, but happily his brother was 
at his bed-side, for he had detained him from the meeting- 
house that day to be near him, although he felt himself not 
much worse than usual. — So you have got the last little 
Mustard that the hand of Dandie Dinmont bestowed. 

“ His ruling passion was strong even on the eve of death. 
Mr Baillie’s fox-hounds had a fox Gpposite to his 
window a few weeks ago, and as soon cs he heard the 
sound of the dogs his eyes glistened; he insisted on getting 
oat of bed, with mu erat | y Bot to the widow, 
and thete enjoyed the fun, as he called it. When 1 came 
down to esk for him, he said, ‘ he had seen Reynard, but ; 
seen his death. If it had been the will of Provi- | 

he added, ‘ I would have liked to have been atter | 
him ;— but ] am glad that I got to the window, and am 
thankful fon what I aew, for it has done me a grcut deal 
Notwithstanding these eccentricities (adds the , 
Uberal c ), I sincerely hope and be- 
gone to a better world, and better company 
op 
some part of this Httle narrative may excite a smile, 
ts‘one which is consistent with the most perfect respect 
simple-minded invalid, and his kind and judicious 
pores gaa instructor, who, we hepe, will not be displeased 
r giving, we trust, a correct edition of an anecdote 
ohieh has been pretty generally circulated. The race of 
and Mastard are in the hi estimation at this 
dae mat only for vermin killing. 





——. 
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suitable and interest- 


t for intelligence and 


| Blackwood, quoted in the Introduction to this 


| attempting any enterprise. 
, Several successive days to turn 
' carts, asses, and children, on meeting with persons whom 


| tious omen of their fortunate return. They also burn 


ee 


en 


Norsz D. Lum CLRERS. 


The cleek here intimated, is the iron hook, or hooks, de 
pending from the chimney of a Scottish cottage, on which 
the pot is suspended when boiling. The same epren 

is often called the crook. The salmon is usually dried by 
hanging it up, after being split and rubbed with salt, in 
the smoke of the turf fire above the cleeks, where it {s said 
to reist, that preparsson being so termed. The salmon 
thus preserved is eaten asa delicacy, under the name of 
kipper, a luxury to which Dr nee has given his sanc- 
tion as an ingredient of the Scottish breakfast. — See the 
excellent novel entitled ‘“‘ Marriage.’’ 


Nore E, CLAN SURNAMES. 


The distinction of individuals by nicknames, when the 
ossess no property, is still common on the Border, an 
indeed necessary, from the number of persons having the 
same name. In the small village of Lustruther, in Rox- 
burghshire, there dwelt, in the memory of man, four in- 
habitants, called Andrew, or Dandie, Oliver. They were 
distinguished as Dandie Kassil-gate, Dandie Wasail-gate 
Dandie Thumbie, and Dandie Dumbie. The two first had 
their names from living eastward and westward in the 
stieet of the village; the third from something peculiar in 
the conformation of his thumb; the fourth from his taci- 

turn habits. 

It is told as a well-known jest, that a beggar-woman, re- 
pulsed from door to door as she solicited quarters through 
a village of Annandale, asked, in her despair, if there were 
no Christians in the place. To which the hearers, con- 
cluding thit she inquired for some persons so surnamed, 
answered, ‘“ Na, na, there are nae Christians here; we are 
a’ Johnstones and Jaidines.” 


Nore F. Girsy SUPERSTITIONS 


The mysterious rites in which Meg Merrilies is de- 
scribed as engaging, belong to her character as a queen of 
her race. All know that gipsies in every country claim 
acquaintance with the gift of fortune-telling; but, as is 
often the case, they are liable to the superstitions of which 
they avail themselves in others. The corres aa of 

6, gives 
us some information on the subject of their credulity. 

**] have ever understood,” he says, speaking of the Yet- 
holm gipeles, “that they are extremely superstitious — 
carefully noticing the formation of the clouds, the flight 
of particular birds, and the air ea | of the winds, before 

They have been known for 
ack with their loaded 











thev cénsidered of unlucky aspect: nor do they ever vro- 
cved on thelr summer peregrinations Without some pro 

e 
clothes of their dead, not so much from any apprehension 
of infection being communicated by them, as the convic- 
tion that the very circumstance of wearing them would 
shorten the days of their living. They likewise carefully 
watch the corpse by night and day till the time of inter. 
ment, and conceive that ‘ the deil tinkles at the lykewake’ 
of those who falt in their dead-thraw the agonies and ter. 
rors of remorse.” 

These notions are not peculiar to the gipsies; but hav- 
ing been once generally entertained among the Scottish 
common people, are now only found among those who are 
the most rude in their habits, and most devoid of inatruc- 
tion. The popular idea, that the protracted struggie be- 
tween life and death is painfully prolonged by keeping the 
door of the apartment shut, was received as ce by the 
superstitious eld of Scotland. But neither was it to be 
thrown wide open. ‘T'o leave the door ajar, was the plan 
adopted by the old crones who understood the mysteries 
of deathbeds and lykewakes. In that case, there was room 
for the imprisoned spirit to escape; and yet an obstacle, 
we have been assured, was offered to the entrance of any 
frightful form which might otherwise intrude itself. The 
threshold of a habitation was in some sort a sacred limit, 
and the subject of much superstition. A bride, even to 
this day, is always lifted over it—a rule derived apparently 
from the Romans. 


Note G, LiIDDESDALAR. 


The roads of Liddesdale, in Dandie Dinmont’s days, 
could not be said to exist, and the district was only acces- 
sible through a succession of tremendous morasses. About 
thirty years ago, the author himself was the first 
who ever drove # little open carriage into these wilds; -the 
excellent roads by which they are now traversed bein 
then in some progress. The people staved with no omall 
wonder at a sight which many of them had never witnosiud 
in thelr lives befure. 





NOTES TO GUY MANNERING. 


Nors H. Tarprit Usy. 


The Tappit Hen contained three quarts of claret — 


“ Weel she lo’ed a Hawick gill, 
And leugh to see a Tappit Hen.’ 


I have seen one of these formidable stoups at Provost 
Haswell's, at Jedburgh, in the days of yore. It was a pew- 
tor measure, the claret being in ancient days served from 
the tap, and had the figure of a hen upon the lid. In later 
times, the name was given to a glass bottle of the sam. 
dimensions. These arc rare apparitions among the dege- 
nerate topers of modern days. 


Nos I. 





ConviviaL Hants oF THE ScoTrisnr 
Bar. 


The account given by Mr Pleydell, of his sitting down 
in the midst of a revel to draw an appeal case, was tahen 
from a story told me by an aged gentleman, of the elder 
President Dugdas of Arniston (father of the younger Pre- 
sident, and of Lord Melville.) It had been thought very 
desirable, while that disting wished lawyer was King's 
counsel, that his assistance should be obtained in drawing 
an appeal case, which, as occasion for such writings then 
rarely occurred, was held to be matter of great nicety. 
The Solicitor employed for the appellant, attended by my 
Informant acting as his clerk, went to the Lord Advocate’s 
chambers in the Fishmarket close, as I think It was Sa- 
turday at noon, the Court was just dismissed, the Lord 
Advocate had changed his dress and booted himself, and 
his servant and horses were at the foot of the close to carry 
him to Arniston. It was scarcely possible to get him to 
listen to a word respecting business. The wily agent, how- 
ever, on pretence of asking one or two questions, which 
would not detain him half an hour, drew his Lordship 
who was no less an eminent Jon vivant than a lawyer ot 
unequalled talent, to take a whet at a celebrated tavern 
when the learned counsel became gratlually involved in a 
spirited discussion of the law points of the case. At 
length it occurred to him, that he might as well ride to 
Arniston in the cool of the evening. ‘The hor.cs were di- 
rected to be put in the stable, but not to be unsaddled. 
Dinner was ordered, the law was laid aside fora time, and 
the bottle circulated very reels. At nine o'clock at night, 
after he had been honouring Bacchus for s0 many hours, 
the Lord Advocate ordered his horses to be unsaddled, — 
paper, pen, and ink were brought — he began to dictate the 
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my informant assured me, it was not necessary on revis.! 
tc correct five words. J am not, therefore, conscious of 
having peerenrce accuracy in describing the manner in 
which Scottish lawyers of the old time occasionally umited 
the hei 2 of Bacchus with that of Themis. My intor- 
mant was Alexander Keith. Esq., grandfather to my friend, 
the present Sir Alexander Keith of Ravelstone, and appren- 
tice at the time to the writer who conducted the cause. 


WY AEB AEy 





Norse K. Gipsy CooKERY. 


We must again have recourse to the contribution to 
Blackwood's Magazine, April 1817:— 

“To the admirers of goud eating, gipsy cookery seemn 
,t0 have little to recommend it. J can assure you, however, 
that the cook of a nobleman of high distinction, a person 
who never reads even a novel without an eye to the en- 
largement of the culinary science, has added to the Alma- 
nach des Gourmands, a certain Potage dla Meg Merrilies 
de Derncleugh, consisting of game and poultry of all kinds, 
etewed with vegetables into a soup, which rivals in savour 
and richness the gallant messes of Camacho's wedding ; 
and which the Baron of Bradwardine would certainly have 
reckoned among the Epule lautiores.” 
The artist alluded to in this passage, is Mons. Florence, 
caok te Henry and Charles, late Dukes of Buccleuch, and 
of high distinction in his profession. 


Nore L. -—-——_ 


The Burnet, whose taste for the evening meal of the an- 
sa tein is quoted by Mr. Pleydell, was the celebrated meta- 
ie and py abe saree Lord Monboddo, whose ccenw 

on ior is 
classic hospitality gotten by those who have shared his 
am 


Lornp MonBupDo. 


siznati As a Scottish Judge, he took the de- 
pee on of his ily estate. His philosophy, as is well 
ter beta was of a fanciful and somewhat fantastic charac- 
be 3 but his learning was deep,.and he was possesecd of a 
Pep, ey power of eloquence, which reminded the hearcr 
ti calle 08 rotundum of the Grove or Academe. Enithusius- 
haa Mf 7 to classical habits, his entertainments were 
= ys & ven in the evening, when there was a circulation 
mene ent Bourdeaux, in flasks garlanded with roses, 
ich were also strewed on the table after the manner of 


| 


‘ Pomt of Rueberry and the Muckle Ron. 


eee eee 


who. 
| author (though then young), had the hononr of sitting at his 


Horace. The best society, whether in respect of rnnk ur 
literary distinction, was always to be found in St Johns 
Street, Canongate. Tue conversation rf the excellent old 
man, his high, tleman-like, and chivalrous spirit, the 
learning and wit with which he defended his fancifu pe 
radoxes, and the kind and liberal t of his hospitality, 
must render these nootes c. ear to all e the 





Nore M. Lawyxrrs’ StegPLess NientTs. 


It Is probably true, as observed by Counsellor lh bia 
that a lawyer's anxiety about his case, supposing him to 
have been some time in practice, will peldoen disturb his 
rest or digestion. Clients will, however, sometimes fondly 
entertain a different opinion. I was told by an excellent 
judge, now no more, of a country gentleman, who, ad- 
dressing his leading counsel, my informer, then an advo- 
cate in great practice, on the morning of the day on whick 
the case was to be pleaded, said, with singular bonhomie, 
“ Weel, my lord” (the counsel was Lord Advocate), “ the 
awful day is come at last. I have nae been able to seep a 
wink for thinking of it—nor, I dare, say, your Lordship 
either.” 


ADDITIONAL NOTE. 


GATV 
BEEN SUPPOSED TO BE ALLUDED TO IN THE NOVEL. 


An old English proverb says, that more know Tom Foo} 
than Tom Foo] knows; and the influence of the adage 
seems to extend to works composed under the influence ot 
an idle or foolish planet. Many corresponding circutn- 
stances are detected by readers, of which the author did 
not suspect the existence. He must, however, regard it 
as a great compliment, that in detailing incidents purely 
imaginary, he has been so fortunate in approximating 
reality, as to remind his readers of actual occurrences. It 
is therefure with pleasure he notices some pieces of locai 
history and tradition, which have been supposed to coin- 
cide with the fictitious persons, incidents, and scenery of 
Guy Mannering. . 

he prototype of Dirk Hatteraick is considered as hav- 
ing been a Dutch skipper called Yawkins. This man Was 
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his nautical skill and intrepidity, his vessel was frequently 
freighted, and his own services employed, by French, 
Dutch, Manx, and Scottish smuggling companics. 

A verson well known by the name of Buckkar Tea, from 
having been a noted smuggler of that article, and siso by 
that of Bogle-Bush, the place of his residence, assured my 
kind informant, Mr Train, that he had frequentiy seen 
upwards of two hundred Lingtow-men assemble of «ne 
time, and ¢o off into the interior of the country, fully laden 
with contraband goods. ' 

In those halcyon dayw of the free trade, the fixed price 
for carrying @ box of tea, or bale of tobacco, from the coast 
of Gwlloway to Edinburgh, was fifteen shillings, and a man 
with two horses carricd four such packages. The trade 
was entirely destroyed by Mr Pitt's celebrated commu- 
tation law, which, by reducing the duties upon excisavle 
articles, enabled the lawful dealer to compete with the 
smuggler. The statute was called in Galloway and Dum- 
fries-shire, by those who had thriven upon the contraband 
trade, “ the burning and starving act.” 

Sure of such active assistance on shore, Yawkins de- 
meaned himself so boldly, that his mere name was a terror 
to the officers of the revenue. He availed himself of the 
tears which his presence inspired on one particular night, 
v hen, happening to be ashore with a considerable quantity 
of eooda \n his sole custody, a strong party of excisemen 

ume down on him. Far from shunning the attack, Yaw- 
hins sprung forward, shouting, ‘“‘ Come on, my lads! Yaw- 
hins is before you.’’ The revenue officers were intimi- 
dated, and relinquished their prize,‘ though defended only 
by the courage and address of a single man. On his proper 
clement, Yawkins was equally successful, On one occa- 
sion, he was landing his cargo at the Manxman's lake, near 
hirkendbright, when two revenue cutters (the Pigmy and 
the !-warf hove in sight at once on different tacks, the one 
coming round by the isles of Fleet, the other between the 
a ao jahng pcs 
tree-trader instantly weighed anchor, and bore down 
bet ween the inane: so close that Lc tossed his hat on the 
deck of the one, and nis wig on that of the other, hoisted 
a cask te his main-top, to show his occupation, and bore 
away under an extraordinary pressure of canvass, without 
receiving injury. To account for these and other ape 
breadth escapes, popular superstition alleged that Yawkine 
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insured his celebrated Buckkar by compounding with the 
devil for one-tenth of his crew every voyage. How they 


arranged the separation of the stock and tithes, is left to 
our cat ecture. The Buckkar was perhaps called the Black 
Prince in honour of the formidable insurer. 

The Black Prince used to discharge her cargo at Luce, 
Balcarry, and elsewhere on the cosst; but her owner's fa- 
vourite landing-places were at th. untrance of the Dee and 
the Cree, near the old castle of seucuert about six miles 
below Kirkcudbright. There is a cave of large dimensions 
In the vicinity of Rueberry, which, from its being fre- 

uently used by Yawkins, and his Jas Pr connexion with 
the smugglers un the shore, is now called Dirk Hatteraick’s 
cave. Strangers who visit this place, the scenery of which 
is highly romantic, are also shown, under the name of the 
Gauger's Loup, a tremendous precipice, being the same, it 
is asserted, from which Kennedy was precipitated. 

Meg Merrilies is in Galloway considered as having had 
her origin in the traditions concerning the celebrated 
Flora Marshal, one of the royal consorts of Willie Marshal, 
more commonly called the Caird of Barullion, King of the 
Gipsies of the Western Lowlands. That potentate was 
himself deserving of n«tice, from the following peculiari- 
ties. He was born in the parish of Kirkmichael, about the 
year 1671; and as he died at Kirk-udbright 23d November 
1792, he must then have been in the one hundred and 
twentieth year of his age. It cannot be said that this un- 
usually long lease of existence was noted by any peculiar 
excellence of conduct or habits of life. Willie had been 
presged or enlisted in the army seven times; and had de- 
serted as often ; besides three times running away from the 
naval service. He had been seventeen times lawfully mar- 
ried; and besides such a reasonably large share of matri- 
monial comforts, was, after his hundredth year, the avowed 
father of four children, by less legitimate affections. He 
subsisted, in his extreme old age, by a pension from the 
present Ear! of Selkirk’s grandfather. Will Marshal is bu- 
ried in Kirkcudbright Church, where his monument is still 
shown, decorated with a scutcheon suitably blazoned with 
two tups’ horns and two cutty spoons. 

In his youth he occasionally took an evening walk on 
the highway, with the purpose of assisting travellers by 
relieving them of the weight of their purses. On one occa- 
sion, the Caird of Barullion robbed the Laird of Bargally, 
at a place between Carsphairn and Dalmellington. His 
purpose was not achieved without a severe struggle, in 
which the Gipsy lost his bonnet, and was obliged to escape, 
leaving it on the road. A respectable farmer happened to 
be the next passenger, and seeing the bonnet, alightcd, 
took it up, and rather imprudently put it on his own head. 
At this instant, Bargally came up with some assistants, 
and recognising the bonnet, charged the farmer of Banto- 
berick with having robbed him, and took him Into cus- 
tody. There being some likeness between the partics, 
Bargally persisted in his charge, and though the respecta- 
bility of the farmer's character was proved or admittcd, 
bis trial before the Circuit Court came on accordingly. 
The fatal bonnet lay on the table of the Court; Bargally 
swore that it was the identical article worn by the man 
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who robbed him; and he and others likewise thea 
they had found the accused on the so where the crime 
was committed, with the bonnet on his head. The case 
looked gloomily for the prisoner, and the opinion of the 
judge seemed unfavourable. But there was a person in 
court who xnew well both who did, and who did not, com- 
mit the crime. This was the Caird of Barullion, who 
thrusting himself up to the bar, near the b pisce where Bar- 
gally was standing, suddenly seized on the bonnet, put it 
on his head, and looking the Laird full in the face, asked 
him, with a voice which attracted the attention of the 
Court and crowded audience—“ Look at me, sir, and 
tell me, by the oath you have sworn—Am not J the man 
who robbed you bet ween Carsphairn and Dalmellington?” 
Bargally replied, in great astonishment, “ By Heaven! you 
are the very man.”—‘ You see what sort of memory this 
gentleman has,” said the volunteer pleader: “ he swears to 
the bonnet, whate 3 features are under it. If you your- 
self, my Lord, wilt put it on your head, he will willing 
to swear that your Lordship was the party who robbed him 
between Carsphairn and Dalmellington.” The tenant ot 
Bantoberick was unanimously acquitted, and thus Willie 
Marshal ingeniously contrived to save an innocent man 
from danger, without incurring any himself, since Bargal- 
ly’s evidence must have seemed to every one too fluctuating 
to be relied apes 

While the King of the Gipsies was thus laudably occu. 
pied, his royal consort, Flora, contrived, it is said, to steal 
the hood from the Judge’s gown; for which offence, come 
bined with her pou tive guilt as a gipsy, she was ba- 
nished to New England, whence she never returned. 

Now, I cannot grant that the idea of Meg Merrilies was, 
in the first concoction of the character, derived from Flora 
Marshal, seeing | have alrcady said she was identified with 
Jean Gordon, and as I have not the Laird of Bargally's 
apology for charging the same fact on two several indivi- 
duals. Yct I am quite content that Meg should be consi- 
dered as a repreeeniaaye of her sect and class in gencral— 
Flora, as well as others. 

The other instances in which my Ga'Jovidian readers 
have obliged me, by assigning to 


Airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name,” 


shall also be sanctioned so far as the Author inay be en- 
titled to do so. _I think the facetious Joe Miller records a 
case pretty much in point; where the keeper of a Museum, 
while showing, as he said, the very sword w th which Ba- 
laam was about to kill his ass, was interrupted by cne of 
the visitors, who reminded him that Ba aam wa» not pos- 
sessed of a sword, but only wished for one. ‘* Tiue, sir,” 
replied the ready-witted Cicerone; “but this is the very 
sword he wished for.” The Author, in application of this 
story, has only to add, that though ignorant of the co- 
incidence between the fictions of the tale and some real 
circumstances, he is contented to believe he must un 
consciously have thought or dreamed of the last, while 
engaged in the composition of Guy Mannering. 


END OF THE NOTES TO GUY MANNERING. 
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Aknew Anselmo. He was shrewd and prudent, 
Wisdom and cunning had their shares of him ; 
But he was shrewish as a wayward child, 

And pleased again by toys which childhood please , 
As —book of fables, graced with print of wood, 

Or else the jingling of a rusty medal, 

Or the rare melody of some old ditty, 

That first was sung to please King Pepin's cradle. 


ADVERTISEMENT—(1829.) 


THE present Work completes a series of fictitious 
narratives, intended to illustrate the manners of 
Scotland at three different periods. WavERLEY 
embraced the age of our fathers, Guy MANNERING 
that of our own youth, and the Antiquaky refers 
to the last ten years of the eighteenth century. 1 
have, in the two last narratives especially, sought 
my prir-ipal personages in the class of society who 
are the .t to feel the influence of that general 
polish which assimilates to each other the manners 
of different nations. Among the same class 1 have 
placed some of the scenes, in which I have endea- 
voured to illustrate the operation of the higher and 
more violent passions ; both because the lower or- 
ders are less restrained by the habit of suppressing 
their feelings, and because I agree with my friend 
Wordsworth, that they seldom fail to express them 
in the strongest and most powerful language. This 
is, 1 think, peculiarly the case with the peasantry 
of my own country, a class with whom I have lung 
been familiar. The antique force and simplicity 
of their language, often tinctured with the Oriental 
eloquence of Scripture, in the mouths of those of an 
elevated understanding, give pathos to their gricf, 
and dignity to their resentment. 

] have been more solicitous to describe manners 
minutely, than to arrange in any case an artificial 
and combined narrative, and have but to regret 
that I felt myself unable to unite these two requi- 
sites of a good Novel. 

The knavery of the Adept in the following sheets 
may appear forced and improbable; but we have 
had very late instances of the force of superstitious 
credulity to a much greater extent, and the reader 
may be assured, that this part of the narrative is 
founded on a fact of actual occurrence. 


] have now only to express my gratitude to the 
public, for the distinguished reception which they 
have given to works, that have little more than 
some truth of colouring to recommend them, and 
to take my respectful leave, as one who is not likely 
again to solicit their favour. 


To the above advertisement, which was prefixed 
to the first edition of the Antiquary, it is necessary 
in the present edition to add a few words, trans- 
ferred from the Introduction to the Chronicles of 
the Canongate, respecting the character of Jons- 
than Oldbuck. 

“T may here state generally, that although 1 
have deemed historical personages free subjects of 
delineation, ] have never on any occasion violated 
the respect due to private life. It was indeed im- 
possible that traits proper to persons, both living 
and dead, with whom I have had intercourse in 
society, should not have risen to my pen in such 
works as Waverley, and those which followed it. 
But I have always studied to generalize the por- 
traits, so that they should still seem, on the whale, . 
the producticns of fancy, though possessing some 
resemblance to real individuals. Yet 1 must own 
my attempts have not in this last particular been 
uniformly successful. There are men whose cha 
racters are so peculiarly marked, that the deli 
neation of some leading and principal feature, ip- 
evitably places the whole person before you in his 
individuality. Thus, the character of Jonathan 
Oldbuck, in the antiquary, was partly founded on 
that of an old friend of my youth, to whom I am 
indebted for introducing me to Shakspeare, .and 
other invaluable favours; but 1 thought I had so 
completely disguised the likences, that it could not 
be recognised by any one now alive. I was mis- 
taken, however, and indeed had endangered what 
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I desired should be considered as a secret; for I 
afterwards learned that a highly respectable gen- 
tleman, one of the few surviving friends of my 
father, and an acute critic, had said, upon the ap- 
pearance of the work, that he was now convinced 
who was the author of it, as he recognised, in the 
Antiquary, traces of the character of a very inti- 
mate friend of my father’s family.” 

I have only farther to request the reader not to 
suppose that my late respected friend resembled 
Mr Oldbuck, either in his pedigree, or the history 
imputed to the ideal personage. There is not a 
single incident in the Novel which is borrowed from 
his real circumstances, excepting the fact that he 
resided in an old house near a flourishing seaport, 
and that the author chanced to witness a scene 
betwixt him and the female proprictor of a stage- 
coach, very similar to that which commences the 
history of the Antiquary. An excellent temper, 
with a slight degree of subacid humour; learn- 
ing, wit, and drollery, the more poignant that they 
were a little marked by the peculiarities of an old 
bachelor ; a soundness of thought, rendered more 
forcible by an occasional quaintness of expression, 
were, the author conceives, the only quatities in 
which the creature of his imagination resembled 
his benevolent and exccllent old friend. 

The prominent part performed hy the Beggar in 
the following narrative, induces the author to pre- 
fix a few remarks on that character, as it formerly 
existed in Scotland, though it is now scarcely to be 
traced. 

Many of the old Scottish mendicants were by no 
means to be confounded with the utterly degraded 
claes of beings who now practise that wandering 
trade. Such of them as were in the habit of tra- 
velling through a particular district, were usually 
well received both in the farmer’s ha’, and in the 
kitchens of the country gentlemen. Martin, author 
of the Reliquie Dizi Sancti Andrea, written in1683, 
gives the following account of one class of this order 
of men in the seventeenth century, in terms which 
would induce an antiquary like Mr Oldbuck to re- 
gret its extinction. He conceives them to be de- 
scended from the ancient bards, and proceeds : — 
“They are called by others, and by themselves, 
Jockies, who go about begging; and use still to 
recite the Sloggorne (gathering-words or war-cries) 
of most of the true ancient surnames of Scotland, 
from old experience and observation. Some of them 
T have discoursed, and found to have reason and 
discretion. One of them told me there were not 
now above twelve of them in the whole isle; but 
he remembered when they abounded, so as at one 
time he was one of five that usually met at St An- 
drews.” 

' The race of Jockies (of the above description) 
has, I suppose, been long extinct in Scotland ; but 
the old remembered beggar, even in my own time, 
like the Baccoch, or travelling cripple of Ireland, 
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beyond an exposition of his distresses. He was 
often a talkative, facetious fellow, prompt at repar- 


. tee, and not withheld from exercising his powers 


that way by any respect of persons, his patched 
cloak giving him the privilege of the ancient jester. 
To be a gude crack, that is, to possess talents for 
conversation, was essential to the trade of a “ puir 
body” of the more esteemed class; and Burns, who 
delighted in the amusement their discourse afford 
ed, seems to have looked forward with gloomy firm. 
ness to the possibility of himself becoming one day 
or other «a member of their itinerant society. Ir 
his poetical works, it is alluded to so often, as per- 
haps to indicate that he considered the consumma- 
tion as not utterly impossible. Thus, in the fine 
dedication of his works to Gavin Hamilton, he 
says,-— 
« And when I downa yoke a naig, 
Then, Lord be thankit, I can beg.” 
Again, in his Epistle to Davie, a brother Poct, he 
states, that in their closing carecr-— 
“ The last o't, the warst o't, 
Is only just to beg.” 
And after having remarked, that 
“ To lie in kilns and barns at e’en, 
When banes are crazed and blude is thin, 
Is dcubtless great distress ;" 
the bard reckons up, with true poetical spirit, the 
free enjoyment of the beauties of nature, which 
might counterbalance the hardship and uncertainty 
of the life even of a mendicant. In one of his 
prose letters, to which I have lost the reference, 
he details this idea yet more seriously, and dwells 
upon it, as not ill adapted to his habits and powers. 

As the life of a Scottish mendicant of the eigh- 
teenth century scems to have been contemplated 
without much horror by Robert Burns, the author 
can hardly have erred in giving to Edie Ochiltree 
something of poctical character and personal dig- 
nity, above the more abject of his miserable call- 
ing. The class had, in fact, some privileges. A 
lodging, such as it was, was readily granted to them 
in some of the out-houses, and the usual awmous 
(alms) of a handful of meal (called a gowpen’) was 
searce denied by the poorest cottager. The men- 
dicant disposed these, according to their different 
quality, in various bags around his person, and 
thus carried about with him the principal part of 
his sustenance, which he literally received for the 
asking. At the houses of the gentry, his cheer was 
mended by scraps of broken meat, and perhaps a 
Scottish “ twalpenny,” or English penny, which 
was expended in snuff or whisky. In fact, these 
indolent peripatetics suffered much less real hard- 
ship and want of food, than the poor peasants sia 
whom they received alms, 

If, in addition to his personal qualifications, the 
mendicant chanced to be a King’s Bedesman, or 
Blue-Gown, he belonged, in virtue thereof, to the 
aristocracy of his order, and was esteemed a pen 
of great importance. 
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These Bedesmen are an order of paupers to whom 
the Kings of Scotland were in the custom of dis- 
tributing a certain alms, in conformity with the 
ordinances of the Catholic Church, and who were 
expected in return to pray for the royal welfare 
and that of the state. This order is still kept up, 
Their number is equal to the number of yeasty 
which his Majesty has lived; and one Blue-Gown 
additional is put on the roll for every returning 
royal birth-day. On the same auspicicus era, each 
Bedesman receives a new cloak, or gown of coarse 
cloth, the colour light blue, with a pewter badge, 
which confers on them the general privilege of 
asking alms through all Scotland,— all laws against 
sorning, masterful beggary, and every other spe- 
cies of mendicity, being suspended in favour of this 
privileged class. With his cloak, each receives a 
leathern purse, containing as many shillings Scots 
(videlicet, pennies sterling) as the sovereign is years 
uld; the zeal of their intercession for the king’s 
long life receiving, it is to be supposed, a great sti- 
mr lus from their own present and increasing inte- 
re tin the object of their prayers. On the same 
ocrasion one of the Royal Chaplains preaches a 
sermon to the Bedesmen, who (as one of the re- 
verend gentlemen expressed himself) are the most 
impatient and inattentive audience in the world. 
Something of this may arise from a feeling on the 
part of the Bedesmen, that they are paid for their 
own devotions, not for listening to those of others. 
Or, more probably, it arises from impatience, na- 
tural, though indecorous in men bearing so vener- 
able a character, to arrive at the conclusion of the 
ceremonial of the royal birth-day, which, so far 
as they are concerned, ends in a lusty breakfast of 
bread and ale; the whole moral and religious ex- 
hibition terminating in the advice of Jolmson’s 
« Hermit hoar” to his proselyte, 

* Come, my lad, and drink some beer." 

Of the charity bestowed on these aged Bedesmen 
in money and clothing, there are many records in 
the Treasurer’s accompts. The following extract, 
kindly supplied by Mr Mac )Jonald of the Register 
HIq¢ 3se, may interest those whose taste is akin to 
that of Jonathan Oldbuck of Monkbarns. 


BLEW GOWNIS. 
In the Account of Srr Rosert Metvitt of Mur- 
docarney, Treasurer-Depute of King James VI., 
there are the following Payments :— 


“ Junij 1590. 

“ Item, to Mr Peter Young, Elimosinar, twentie 
four gownis of blew clayth, to be gevin to xxiiij 
auld men, according to the yeiris of his hienes age, 
exteriding to viij xx viij elnis clayth; price of the 
elne xxiiijjs, . . . Inde, ij cj li. xijs. 

“ Item, for sextene elnis bukrum to the saidis 
gownis, price of the elnexs. . Inde, viij li. 

“ Item, twentie four pursis, and in ilk purse 
twentie four schilling, . Inde, xxviii di. xvj ¢. 
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“ Item, the price of ilk purse iiij d. Indo, viij « 
Item, for making of the saidis gownis, viij i.” 


In the Account of Joun, Eant of Man, Great 
Treasurer of Scotland, and of Sir Gideon Murray 
of Elibank, Treasurer-Depute, the Blue Gowns 
also appear— thus: 


« Junij 1617. 


“ Item, to James Murray, merchant, for fyftene 
scoir sex elnis and ane half elne of blew claith to 
be gownis to fyftie ane aigeit men according to the 
yeiris of his Majesteis age, at xl s. the elne, 

Inde, vjo xiij di. 

“Item, to workmen for careing the blewis to 
James Aikman, tailyeour, his hous, _xiij s. iiij d. 

“ Item, for sex elnis and ane half of harden to 
the saidis gownis, at vj s. viij d. the elne, 

Inde, xliij s. iiij d. 

“ Item, to the said workmen for careing of the 
gownis fra the said James Aikman’s hous to the 


palace of I[alyrudehous, . ° XViij 8. 
“Ttem, for making the saidis fyftie ane gownis, 
at xijs. the peice, . ; Inde, xxx li. xij s. 


“Item, for fyftie ane pursis to the said puire 
men, : ‘ : . ‘ : : lj s. 
“ Item, to Sir Peter Young, ljs. to be put in 
everie ane of the saidis lj pursis to the said poore 
men, . . . , . jo xxx 1j js. 
“ Item, to the said Sir Peter, to buy breid and 
drink to the said puir men, . — vj i. xiijs iiij d. 
“ Item, to the said Sir Peter, to be delt amang 
uther puire folk, . , ; , , je}. 
“ ¥tem, upoun the last day of Junij to Doctor 
Young, Deane of Winchester, Elimozinar Deput 
to his Majestie, twentie fyve pund sterling, to be 
gevin to the puir be the way in his Majesteis pro- 
gress, : ° ° : ; Inde, iij o [i.” 


I have only to add, that although the institution 
of King’s Bedesmen still subsists, they are now 
seldom to be seen on the streets of Edinburgh, of 
which their peculiar dress made them rather a cha- 
racteristic feature. 

Having thus given an account of the genus and 
species to which Edie Ochiltree appertains, the 
author may add, that the individual he had in his 
eye was Andrew Gemmells, an old mendicant of 
the character described, who was many years since 
well known, and must still be remembered, in the 
vales of Gala, Tweed, Ettrick, Yarrow, and the 
adjoining country. ’ 

The author has in his youth repeatedly seen and 
conversed with Andrew, but cannot recollect whe- 
ther he held the rank of Blue-Gown. He was a 
remarkably fine old figure, very tall, and main- 
taining a soldierlike, or military manner and ad- 
dress. His features were intelligent, with a powerful 
expression of sarcasm. His motions were always 
so graceful, that he might almost have been sus 
pected of having studied them ; for he might, on 
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‘any oocasion, have served as a model for an artist, | own line. When or where this laudator temporis 


so remarkably striking were his ordinary attitudes. 
Andrew Gemmells had little of the cant of his call- 
ing; his wants were food and shelter, or a trifle of 
money, which he always claimed, and seemed to 
receive as his due. He sung a good song, told a 
good story, and could crack a severe jest with all 
the acumen of Shakspeare’s jesters, though with- 
out using, like them, the cloak of insanity. It was 
some fear of Andrew's satire, as much as a feeling 
of kindness or charity, which secured him the ge- 
neral geod reception which he enjeyed everywhere. 
In fact, a jest of Andrew Gemmells, especially at 
the expense of a person of consequence, flew round 
the circle which he frequented, as surely as the 
bon-mot of a man of established character for wit 
glides through the fashionable world. Many of his 
good things are held in remembrance, but are ge- 
nerally too local and personal to be introduced 
here. 

Andrew had a character peculiar to himself 
among his tribe, for aught i ever heard. Ile was 
ready and willing to play at cards or dice with any 
one who desired such amusement. This was more 
in the character of the lrish itinerant gambler, 
called in that country a carrow, than of the Scot- 
tish beggar. But the late Reverend Doctor Robert 
Douglas, minister of Galashiels, assured the author, 
that the last time he saw Andrew Gemmells, he was 
engaged in a game at brag witha gentleman of for- 
tune, distinction, and birth. To preserve the due 
gradations of rank, the party was made at an open 
window of the chateau, the laird sitting on his chair 
in the inside, the beggar on a stool in the yard; and 
they played on the window-sill. The stake was a 
considerable parcel of silver. The author express- 
ing some surprise, Dr Douglas observed, that the 
laird was no doubt a humourist or original; but 
that many decent persons in those times would, like 
him, have thought there was nothing extraordinary 
im passing an hour, either in card-playing or con- 
versation, with Andrew Gemmellis. 

This smgular mendicant had generally, or was 
supposed to have, as much moncy about his person, 
as would have been thought the value of his life 
among modern foot-pads. On one occasion, a coun- 
try gentleman, generally esteemed a very narrow 
mas, happening to meet Andrew, expressed great 
regret that he had uo silver in his pocket, or lic 
would have given him sixpence :—“ J can give you 
ehkange for a note, laird,” replied Andrew. 

Like most who have arisen to the head of their 
profession, the moderna degradation which mendicity 
has undergone was often the subject of Andrew’s 
lamentations. As a trade, he said, it was forty 
pounds a-year worse since he had first practised it. 
On another oecasion be observed, begging was in 
meedern times scarcely the profession of a gentle- 

man 3 aud that if he had twenty sons, he would not 


easily be induced to breed one of them up in his 


acti closed his wanderings, the author never heard 
with certainty; but most probably, as Burns says, 
‘< —— he died a cadger-powny's death, 
Ataome dike side.” 

The author may add another picture of the same 
kind as Edie Ochiltree and Andrew Gemmells ; con- 
sidering these illustrations as a sort of gallery, open 
to the reception of anything which may elucidate 
former manners, or amuse the reader. 

The author’s contemporaries at the university of 
Edinburgh will probably remember the thin wasted 
form of a venerable old Bedesman, who stood by 
the Potter-row port, now demolished, and, without 
speaking a syllable, gently inclined his head, and 
offered his hat, but with the least possible degrce 
of urgency, towards each individual who passed. 
This man gained, by silence and the extenuated 
and wasted appearance of a palmer from a remote 
country, the same tribute which was yielded to 
Andrew Gemmells’s sarcastic humour and stately 
deportment. He was understood to be able to main 
tain a son a student in the theological classes of the 
University, at the gate of which the father was @ 
mendicant. The young man was medest and in- 
clined to learning, so that a student of the same 
age, and whose parents were rather of the lower 
order, moved by seeing him excluded from the so- 
ciety of other scholars when the secret of his birth 
was suspected, endeavoured to console him by ef: 
fering him some occasional civilities. The old 
mendicant was grateful for this attention to his 
son, and one day, as the friendly student passed, 
he stooped forward more than usual, as if to im 
tercept his passage. The scholar drew out a half: 
penny, which he concluded was the beggar’s object, 
when he was surprised to receive his thanks for the 
kindness he had shown to Jemmie, and at the same 
time a cordial invitation to dine with them next 
Saturday, “on a shoulder of mutton and potatoes,” 
adding, “ ye’ll put on your clean sark, as 1 have 
company.” The student was strongly tempted to 
accept this hospitable proposal, as many in his place 
would probably have done; but, as the motive might 
have been capable of misrepresentation, he thought 
it most prudent, considering the character and cir- 
cumstances of the old man, to decline the invitation. 

Such are a few traits of Scottish mendicity, de- 
signed to throw light on a Novel in which a cha- 
racter of that description plays a prominent part, 
We conclude, that we have vindicated Edie Ochil- 
tree’s right to the importance ussigned him; and 
have shown, that we have known one beggar take 
a hand at cards with a person of distinction, and 
another give dinner parties. 

I know not if it be worth while to observa, that 
the Antiquary was not so well received on its first 
appearance as either of its predecessors, though in 
course of time it rose to equal, and, with some 
readers, superior popularity. 


She Antiquary. 


CHAPTER I. 


Go call a coach, and let 2 coach be call'd, 

And let the man who calleth be the caller; 

But Couch ! Coash! Gosh! O for s coach, yo gods” 
Chrenonhoto Os. 

Ir was early on a fine summer’s day, near the 
snd of the eighteenth century, when a young man, of 
genteel appearance, journeying towards the north- 
east of Scotland, provided himself with a ticket in 
one of those public carriages which travel between 
Edinburgh and the Queensferry, at which place, as 
the name implies, and as is well known to all my 
northern readers, there is a passage-boat for cross- 
ing the Frith of Forth. The coach was calculated 
to carry six regular passengers, besides such inter- 
lopers as the coachman could pick up by the way, 
and intrude upon those who were legally in posses- 
sion. The tickets, which conferred right to a seat 
in this vehicle of little ease, were dispensed by a 
sharp-Iooking old dame, with a pair of spectacles 
on a very thin nose, who inhabited a “ laigh shop,” 
anglicé, a cellar, opening to the High Street by a 
straight and stecp stair, at the bottom of which she 
sold tape, thread, needles, skeans of worsted, coarse 
linen cloth, and such feminine gear, to those who 
had the courage and skill to descend to the pro- 
fundity of her dwelling, without falling headlong 
themselves, or throwing down any of the numerous 
articlés which, piled on each side of the descent, in- 
dicated the profession of the trader below. 

The written hand-bill, which, pasted on a pro- 
jecting board, announced that the Queensferry Di- 
ligence, or Hawes Fly, departed precisely at twelve 
o’clock on Tuesday, the fifteenth July, 17—., in or- 
der to secure for travellers the opportunity of pass- 
ing the Frith with the flood-tide, lied on the present 
occasion like a bulletin ; for although that hour was 
pealed from Saint Giles’s steeple, and repeated by 
the Tron, no coach appeared upon the appointed 
stand. It is true, only two tickets had been taken 
out, and possibly the lady of the subterranean man- 
sion might have an understanding with her Auto- 
medon, thaf, in such cases, a little space was to be 
allowed for the chance of filling up the vacant places 
—-or the said Automedon might have been attend- 
ing a funeral, and be delayed by the necessity of 
stripping his vehicle of its lugubrious trappings — 
or he might fave staid to take a half-mutchkin ex- 
trao: with his crony the bostler — or — in 
short, he di 
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petty misery of human life — the person who 
bod taken ont the other pace He who is bent npon 
& journey is usually easily to be distinguished from 


his fellow-citizens. The boots, the the 
umbrella, the little bundle in his d, the hat 
pulled over his resolved brows, the determined im- 
portance of his pace, his brief answers te the salu- 
tations of lounging acquaintances, are all marks by 
which the experienced traveller in mail-coach or 
diligence can distinguish, at a distance, the com- 
panion of his future journey, as he pushes onward 
to the place of rendezvous. It is then that, with 
worldly wisdom, the first comer hastens to secure 
the best birth in the coach for himself, and to make 
the most convenient arrangement for his baggage 
before the arrival of his competitors. Our youth, 
who was gifted with little prudence of any sort, and 
who was, moreover, by the absence of the coach, 
deprived of the power of availing himself of his 
priority of choice, amused himself, instead, by spe- 
culating upon the occupation and character of the 
personage who was now come to the coach-office. 

He was a good-looking man of the age of sixty, 
perhaps older, — but his hale complexion and firm 
step announced that years had not impaired his 
strength or health. His countenance was of the true 
Scottish cast, strongly marked, and rather harsh in 
features, with a shrewd and penetrating eye, and 
a countenance in which habitual gravity was enli- 
vened by a cast of ironical humour. His dress was 
uniform, and of a colour becoming his age and gra- 
vity; a wig, well dressed and powdered, surmounted 
by a slouched hat, had something oe professional 
air. He might be a clergyman, yet his appearance 
was more that of a man of the Sail than usually 
belongs to the kirk of Scotland, and his first ejacu- 
lation put the matter beyond question. 

He arrived with a hurried pace, and, casting an 
alarmed glance towards the dial-plate of the church, 
then looking at the place where the coach should 
have been, exclaimed, “ Deil’s in it—I am too late 
after all!” 

The young man relieved his anxiety, by telling 
him the coach had not yet appeared. The old gen- 
tleman, apparently conscious of his own want of 
punctuality, did not at first feel courageous enough 
to “ensure that of the coachman. He took a parcel, 
containing apparently a large folio, from a little boy 
who followed him, and, patting him on the head, 
bid him go back and tell Mr B——, that if he had 
known he was to have had so much time, he would 
have put another word or two to their bargain,— 
then told the boy to mind his business, and he 
would be as thriving a lad as ever dusted a duo- 
decimo. The boy lingered, perhaps in hopes of a 

y to buy marbles; but none was forthcoming. 
Sar senior leaned his little bundle upon one of the 
posts at the head of the staircase, and, facing the 
traveller who had first arrived, waited in silence 
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for anout five nnnutes the arrival of the expected 


At length, after one or two impatient giances at 
the progress of the minute-hand of the clock, have 
com it with his own watch, a huge and an- 
tique gold repeater, and having twitched about his 
features to give due ra aa to one or two peevish 
pshaws, he hailed the old lady of the cavern. — 
* Good woman,—what the d—] is her name? 
— Mrs Macleuchar |” 
Mrs Macleuchar, aware that she had a defensive 
to sustain in the encounter which was to fol- 
ow, was in no hurry to hasten the discussion by 


eee answer. 
“Mrs leuchar-—Good woman,” (with an ele- 
vated voice)— then apart, “ Old doited hag, she’s 


as deaf as a post—I say, Mrs Macleuchar !” 

“Tam just serving a customer. —Indeed, hinny, 
it will a a bodle cheaper than I tell ye.” 

* Woman,” reiterated the traveller, “ do you 
think we can stand here all day till you have cheat- 
ed that poor servant wench out of her half- year’s 
fee and bountith ?” 

“ Cheated!” retorted Mrs Macleuchar, eager to 
take up the quarrel upon a defensible ground—* | 
scorn your words, sir; you are an uncivil person, 
and I desire you will not stand there to slander me 
at my ain stairhead.” 

“ The woman,” said the senior, looking with an 
arch glance at his destined travelling companion, 
* does not understand the words of action.— Wo- 
man,” again turning to the vault, “ I arraign not 
thy character, but I desire to know what is become 
of thy coach?” 

“What's your wull?” answered Mrs Macleuchar, 
relapsing into deafness. 

“We have taken places, ma’am,” said the younger 
stranger, “ in your diligence for Queensferry” 
“ Which should have been half-way on the road 
before now,” continued the elder and more impa- 
tient traveller, rising in wrath as he spoke: “ and 
now in all likelihood we shall miss the tide, and I 
have business of importance on the other side — 
and your cursed coach” 

“ The coach ?—-Gude guide us, gentlemen, is it 
no on the stand yet?” answered the old lady, her 
shrill tone of expostulation sinking into a kind of 
apologetic whine. “Is it the coach ye hae been 
waiting for?” 

“ What else could have kept us broiling in the 
pun by the side of the gutter here, you —you faith- 
less woman, eh!” 

. Mrs Macleuchar now ascended her trap stair 

(fur such it might be called, though constructed of 

stone), unti] her nose came upon a level with the 

vement; then, after wiping her spectacles to look 

that which she well knew was not to be found, she 

exclaimed, with well-feigned astonishment, “ Gude 
us !—-saw ever onybody the like o’ that?” 

* Yes, you abominable woman,” vociferated the 
traveller, “ many have seen the like of it, and all 
will see the like of it, that have anything to do 
with your trolloping sex;” then, pacing with great 
indignation before the door of the shop, still as he 
eagle repassed, like a vessel who gives her 

as she comes abreast of a hostile fortress, 
he shot down complainta, threats, and reproaches, 
im the embarrassed Mrs Macleuchar. He would 
take a post-chaise—he would call a hackney-coach 
—ha would take four horses—he must—he would 
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be on the north side to-day—and all the expense 

of his journey, besides damages, direct and con- 
uential, arising from delay, should be accumu 

lated on the devoted head of Mrs Macleuchar. 

There was something so comic in his pettish re 
sentment, that the younger traveller, who was in 
uo such pressing hurry to 4 ake could not help 
being amused with it, especially as it was obvious, 
that every now and then the old gentleman, though 
very angry, could nct help laughing at his own ve- 
hemence But when Mrs Macleuchar began also 
to jofn in the lauphter, he quickly put a stop to her 
il] timed merriment. 

“ Woman,” said he, * is that advertisement 
thine £” showing a bit of crumpled printed paper. 
“ Does itnot set forth, that, God willing, as you hy- 
pocritically cxpress it, the Hawes Fly, or Queens- 
ferry Dijigevce, would set forth to-day at twelvo 
o’clock? and is it not, thou falsest of creatures, now 
a quarter past twelve, and no such fly or diligence 
to be seen —Dost thou know the consequen¢e of se- 
ducing the lioges by false reports dost thou know 
it might bo brought under the statute of leasing- 
making? Answer—and for once in thy long, use- 
less, and evil life, let it be in the words of truth 
and sincerity, — hast thou such a coach ?—is it in 
rerum natura ?— or is this base annunciation a mere 
swindle ou the incautious, to beguile them of their 
time, their patience, and three shillings of sterling 
money of this realm ?— Hast thou, I say, such a 
coach? ay or no?” 

“ O dear, ycs, sir; the neighbours ken the dili- 
gence weel, green picked out wi’ red —three yellow 
wheels ang a black ane.” 

“© Wor thy special description will not serve 
—it may}? ®tnly a lie with a circumstance.” 

“« QO m4 wasman!” said the overwhelmed Mrs 
Macleuchic tally exhausted at having been so 
long the bifory his rhetoric, “ take back your three 
shillings, a,, 14k me quit o’ ye.” 

* Not sq , 4, not so fast, woman — Will three 
shillings tri' "°>rt me to Queensferry, agreeably to 
thy treache'*"" program t—or will it requite the 
damage I may sustain by leaving my business un- 
done? or repay the expenses which I must disburse 
if I am obliged to tarry a day at the South Ferry 
for lack of tide ?—-Will it hire, I say, a pinnace, for 
which alone the regular price is five shillings?” 

Here his argument was cut short by a lumber 
ing noise, which proved to be the advance of the 
expected vehicle, pressing forward with all the 
dispatch to which the broken-winded jades that 
drew it could possibly be urged. With ineffable 
pleasure, Mrs Macleuchar saw her tormentor de- 
posited in the leathern convanience ; but still, as it 
was driving off, his head t out of the window 
reminded her, in words drowrgd amid the rumbling 
of the wheels, that, if the diligence did not attain 
the Ferry in time to save the Hood-tide, she, Mra 
Macleuchar, should be held responsible for all the 
consequences that might ensue. 

are oe had onan we in motion for a mile * 
two before the stranger completely repossesse 
himself of his equanimity, as was manifested by 
the doleful stuculetoos, which he made from time 
to time, bot the too ener g = — cer- 
tainty, of their missing the -tide. egrees,, 
however, his wrath subsided ; he wiped his brows, 
relaxed his frown, and, undoing the parce! in his 
hand, produced his folie, on which he gazed from 
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time to time with the knowing look of an amateur, 
admiring its height and condition, and ascertaining, 
by a minute and individual inspection of each leaf, 
that the volume was uninjured and entire from 
title- to colophon. His fellow-traveller took 
the liberty of inquiring the subject of his studies. 
He lifted up his eyes with something of a sarcastic 
giance, as if he supposed the young guerist would 
not relish, or perhaps understand, his answer, and 
prosounced the book to be Sandy Gordon’s Itinera- 
rium Septentrionale, a book illustrative of the Ro- 
man remains in Scotland. The querist, unappalled 
by this learned title, proceeded to put several ques- 
tions, which indicated that he had made good use 
of a good education, aud although not possessed of 
minute information on the subject of antiquities, 
had yet acquaintance enough with the classics to 
render him an interested and intelligent auditor 
when they wero enlarged upon. The elder travel- 
ler, observing with pleasure the capacity of his tem- 
porary companion to understand and answer him, 
plunged, nothing loath, into a sea of discussion con- 
cerning urns, vases, votive altars; Roman camps, 
and the rules of castrametation. 

The pleasure of this discourse had such a dulci- 
fying tendency, that, although two causes of delay 
occurred, each of much more serious duration than 
that which had drawn down his wrath upon the 
unlucky Mrs Macleuchar, our ANTIQUARY only be- 

towed on the delay the honour of a few episodical 
oohs and pshaws, which rather seemed to regard 

e interruption of his disquisition than the retard- 
Aion of his journcy. 

) The first of these stops was occasioned by the 
reaking of a spring, which half an hour’s labour 
hardly repaired. To the second, the Antiquary was 
himself accessory, if not the principal cause of it; 
for, observing that one of the horses had cast a 
fore-foot shoe, he apprized the coachman of this im- 
geeney deficiency. “ It’s Jamie Martingale that 
urnishes the naigs on contract, and uphauds them,” 
answered John, “and I am not entitled to make 
any stop, or to suffer prejudice hy the like of these 
accidents.” 

“ And when you go to—I mean to the place you 
deserve to go to, you scoundre],— who do you think 
will uphold you on contract? If you don’t stop di- 
rectly and carry the poor brute to the next smithy, 
I'll have you punished, if there’s a justice of peace 
in Mid-Lothian ;” and, opening the coach door, out 
he jumped, while the coachman obeyed his orders, 
muttering, that “ if the gentlemen lost the tide 
now, they could not say but it was their ain fault, 
since he was willing to get on.” 

TI like so little to analyze the complication of the 
causes which influence actions, that I will not ven- 
ture to ascertain whether our Antiquary’s huma- 
nity to the poor horse was not in some degree aided 
by his desire of showing his companion a Pict’s 
camp, or Round-about, a subject which he had 
been elaborately discussing, and of which a speci- 
men, “ very curious and perfect indeed,” happened 
to exist about a hundred yards distant from the 
apie where this interruption took place. But were 

compelled to decompose the motives of my wor- 
thy friend (for sich was the gentleman in the sober 
cuit, with powdored wig and slouched hat), I should 
way, that, although he certainly would not in any 
cate have suffered the coachman to proceed while 

Was unfit for service, and likely to suffer 





NN came 
by pemg urged rorwara, yet the man of whipcord 
escaped some severe abuse and re by the 
agreeable mode which the traveller found out to 
pass the interval of delay. 

So much time was consumed by these interrup- 
tions of their journey, that when they descended 
the hill above the Hawes (for so the inn on the 
southern side of the Queensferry is denominated), 
the experienced eye of the Antiquary at once dis- 
cerned, from the extent of wet sand, and the number 
of black stones and rocks, covered with sea- 
which were visible along the skirts of the shore, 
that the hour of tide was past. The young travel- 
ler expected a burst of indignation; but whether, 
as Croaker says in “ The Good-natured Man,” our 
hero had exhausted himself in fretting away his 
misfortunes beforehand, so that he did not feel 
them when they actually arrived, or whether he 
found the company in which he was placed too con- 
genial to lead him to repine at anything which de- 
layed his journey, it is certain that he submitted to 
his lot with much resignation. 

« The d—l’s in the diligence and the old hag it 
belongs to!— Diligence, quoth I? Thou shouldst 
have called it the Sloth— Fly, quoth she? why, it 
moves like a fly through a glue-pot, as the Irishman 
says. But however, time and tide tarry for no man 3 
and so, my young friend, we’ll have a snack here 
at the Hawes, which is a very decent sort of a 
and 1’ll be very happy to finish the account I was 
giving you of the difference between the mode of 
entrenching castra stativa and castra estiva, Tae 
confounded by too many of our historians. - 
a-day, if they had ta’en the pains to satisfy their 
own eyes, instead of following each other’s blind 
guidance !|— Well! we shall be pretty comfortable 
at the Hawes; and besides, after all, we must have 
dined somewhere, and it will be pleasanter sailing 
with the tide of ebb and the evening breeze.” 

In this Christian temper of making the best of all 
occurrences, our travellers alighted at the Hawes. 





CHAPTER II. 


Sir, they do scandal me upon the road here. 
A poor quotidian rack of mutton roasted 
Dry to be grated! and that driven down 
With beer and butter-milk, mingled together. 
It is against my freehold, my inheritance. 
Wine is the word that giads the heart of man, 
And mine’s the house of wine. Sack, says my bush, 
Be merry and drink Sherry, that’s my posie. 
Ben Jonaox's New Ina. 


As the senior traveller descended the craz ce a 
of the diligence at the inn, he was greeted by the 
fat, gouty, pursy landlord, with that mixture of fa- 
miliarity and respect which the Scotch innkeepers 
of the old school used to assume towards their more 
valued customers. 

“‘ Have a care o’ us, Monkbarns!” (distinguishing 
him by his territorial epithet, always most agree- 
able to the ear of a Scottish proprietor) —“ is this 
you? I little thought to have seen your ho@r here 
till the summer session was ower.” . ? 

“ Ye donnard auld deevil,” answered his guest, 
his Scottish accent predominating when in anger, 
thovgh otherwise not particularly remarksble, — 
“ ye donnard auld crippled idiot, what have 1 to do 
with the session, or the geese that flock to it, or the 
hawks that pick their pinions for them?” 

“ Troth, and that’s a said mine host, who, is 
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spoke. apes & general reesllection of | ter the Reformation, was, they asserted, desegnded 
fe areeenrs i edueation, yet would have from one of the original printers of Germany, and 
been. sorry not to have been accurate as | had left his country in consequence of the porse- 
to the station and profession of him, or any other | cutions directed the | ppeiroeclged the Re- 

: formed religion. He had found a refuge in the town 


eqeasional gucst-—“ That's very true; but I thought 
— aioli aie acyiborage after— 

ve ane mysell—a gangin my father 
eft me, and his father afore re to him. It’s about 
ear back-yard— ye'll maybe hae heard of it in the | money enough to purchase the small estate of Monk- 
Parliament-House, Hutchisen against Mackitchin- | barns, then sold by a dissipated laird, to whos@ fa- 
son; it’s a weel-kenn’d plea—it’s been four times | ther it had heen gifted, with other church lands, on 
in afore the fifteen, and deil onything the wisest o’ | the dissolution of the great and wealthy monastery 
them could make o’t, but just to send it out again | to which it had belonged. The Oldenbucks were 
ta dle outer-house. it’s a beautiful thing to see | therefore loyal subjects on all occasions of insur- 
how lang and how carefully justice is considered in | rection ; and, as they kept up a good intelligence 
this try |”? with the borough, it chanced that the Laird af 
+ “ Hold your tongue, you fool,” said the traveller, | Monkbarns, who flourished in 1745, was provost 
but in great goad hincaar, “ and tell us what you | of the town during that ill-fated year, and had ex- 
ean give this young gentleman and me for dinner.” | erted himself with much spirit in favour of King 

“ Qu, theré’s fish, nae doubt,—that’s sea-trout | George, and even been put to expenses on that 
and caller haddocks,”’ said Mackitchinson, twisting | score, which, according to the liberal conduct of 
his napkin ; “ and ye’ll be for a mutton-chop, and | the existing government towards their friends, had 
there's cranberry tarts very woel rved, and— | never been repaid him. By dint of solicitation, 
and there’s just onything else ye Bice.” however, and borough interest, he contrived to gain 
« “ Which is to say, there is nothing else whatever ? 
Well, well, the fish and the chop, and the tarts, will 
do vory well. But don’t imitate the cautious delay 
Ghat you praige in the courts of justice. Let there 
be no remitea from the inner to the outer-house, 
hear ye me?” 

“ Na, na,” said Mackitchinson, whose long and 
heedful perusal of volumes of printed session papers 
had made him acquainted with some law p 
—— the denner shall be served quamprimum, and 
street Mire eat ee 

& promising host, ¢ them in his sanded par- 
leur, hung with prints of the Four Seasons. 

‘As, notwithstanding his pledge to the contrary, 
the glorious delays of the law were not without 
their in the kitchen of the inn, our younger 

had an opportunity to step out and make 

some inquiry of the people of the house concerning 

the rank and station of his companion. The infor- 

mation which he received was of a general and less 

authentic nature, but quite sufficient to make him 

acquainted with the name, history, and circum- 

stances of the gentleman, whom we shall endea- 

| vour, in a few words, to introduce more accurately 
to our readers. 

donathan Oldenbuck, or Oldinbuck, by popular 
contraction Oldbuck, of Monkbarns, was the second 
sen of a gentleman possessed of a small property 
in the neighbourhood of a thriving seaport town 

+ om the north-eastern coast of Scotland, which, for 
| various reasons, we shall denominate Fairport. 
| Fhey had been established for several generations, 
landholders in the county, and in most shires of 
England would have been accounted a family of 
| omnes atanding. But the shire of was filled 


oe of more ancient descent and larger 
In the last generation, also, the neigh- 
bouzingfipen try had been almost uniformly Jaco- 
bites, the proprietors of Monkbarnzs, like the 
bunghers of the town near which they were settled, 
ware steady assertors of the Protestant succession. 

latter had, however, a pedigree of their own, 


near which his posterity dwelt, the more readily 
that he was a sufferer in the Protestant cause, and 
certainly not the less so, that he brought with him 


a place in the customs, and, being a frugal, careful 
man, had found himself enabled to add consider- 
ably to his paternal fortune. He had only two sons, 
of whom, as we have hinted, the present laird was 
the younger, and two daughters, one of whom stall 
flourished in single b) ess, and the other, who 
was greatly more juvenile, made a love-match with 
a captain in the forty-twd, who had no other for- 
tune but his commission and a Highland oe 
Poverty disturbed a union which love would other- 
wise have made happy, and Captain M‘Intyre, in 
justice to his wife and two children, a boy and 
girl, had found himself obliged to seek his fortune 
in the East Indies. Being ordered upon an expe- 
dition against Hyder Ally, the detachment to which 
he belonged was cut off, and no news ever reached 
his unfortunate wife, whether he fell in battle, or 
was murdered in prison, or survived, in what the 
habits of the Indian tyrant rendered a hopeless 
captivity. She sunk under the accumulated load 
of grief and uncertainty, and left a son and daugh- 
ter to the charge of her brother, the existing laird 
of Monkbarns. 

The history of that proprietor himself is soon 
told. Being, as we have said, a second son, his 
father destined him to a share in a substantial mer- 
cantile concern, carried on by some of his mater- 
nal relations. From this Jonathan’s mind revolted 
in the most irreconcilable manner. He was then 
put apprentice to the profession of a writer, or at- 
torney, in which he profited so far, that he made 
himself master of the whole forms of feudal inves: 
cia and showed og pleasure in reconci 

heir incongruities and tracing their origin, that 
his master had great hope he would one day be an 
able conveyancer. But he halted upon the thresh- 
old, and, though he acquired some of 
the origin and system of the law of his country, he 
could nevor be persuaded to apply it to lucrative 
acid practical purposes. It was not from my in- 
considerate neglect of the advantages attending the 
possession of money that he thus deceived the 
of his master. “ Were he th or’ 
headed, or ret euw prodigus,” said his insect, 
“I would-know what te makeof him. But he never 
pay® away a shilling without locking anziously after 
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(he change, makes his sixpence go farther than an- 
other lad’s half-crown, and will ponder over an old 
black-letter copy of the acts of parliament for days, 
rather than go to the golf or the pene Aegan and 

he will not bestow one of these days on a little 

i of routine, that would put twenty shillin 
in his pocket—a strange mixture of ity and 
industry, and negligent indolence—TI don’t know 
what to make of him.” 

But in process of time his pupil gained the means 
of making what he pleased of himself; for his fa- 
ther having died, was not long survived by his eld- 
est son, an arrant fisher and fowler, who departed 
this life, in consequence of a cold caught in his 
vocation, while shooting ducks in the swamp called 
Kittlofitting-moss, notwithstanding his having drunk 
a bottle of brandy that very night to keep the cold 
out of his stomach. Jonathan, therefore, succeeded 
to the estate, and with it to the means of subsisting 
without the hated drudgery of the law. His wishes 
were very moderate; and as the rent of his small 

roperty rose with the improvement of the country, 
itsoon greatly exceeded his wants and expenditure; 
and though too indolent to make moncy, he was by 
np means insensible to the pleasure of beholding it 
accumulate. The burghers of the town near which 
he lived regarded him with a sort of envy, as one 
who affected to divide himself from their rank in 
society, and whose studies and pleasurcs seemed 
to them alike incomprehensible. Still, however, 
a sort of hereditary respect for the Laird of Monk- 
barns, augmented by the knowledge of his being 
a ready-money man, kept up his consequence with 
this class of his neighbours. The country gentle- 
men were generally above him in fortune, and 
beneath him in intellect, and, excepting one with 
whom he lived in habits of intimacy, had little 
intereaurse with Mr Oldbuck of Monkbarns. He 
had, however, the usual resources, tlie company of 
the cler » and of the doctor, when he chose 
to request it, and also his own pursuits and plea- 
sures, being in correspondence with most of the 
virtuosi of his time, who, like lhimsclf, measured 
decayed entrencliments, made plans of ruined cas- 
tles, read illegible inscriptions, and wrote essays on 
medals in the proportion of twelve pages to each 
letter of the legend. Some habits of hasty irrita- 
tion he had contracted, partly, it was said in the 
borough of Fairport, from an early disappointment 
in love, in virtue of which he had commenced mis- 
ogynist, as he called it, but yet more by the obse- 
quious attention paid to him by his maiden sister 
and his orphan niece, whom he had trained to con- 
sider him as the greatest man upon earth, and whom 
he used to boast of as the only women he had ever 
seen who were well broke in and bitted to obedi- 
ence; though, it must be owned, Miss Grizzy Old- 
buck was sometimes apt to jibb when he pulled the 
reigns too tight. The rest of his character must 
be gathered from the story, and we dismiss with 
pleamre the tiresome task of recapitulation. 

During the time of dinner. Mr Oldbuck, actuated 
by the same cumomty which his fellow-traveller had 

ned on Mis account, made some advances, 

his age and station entitled him to do ina 

more direst manner, towards aseertaining the name, 
destination, and quality of his young companion. 

His name, the young gentleman said, was Level. 

« What! a ee Lovel our dog ?— 
wes he descended’ King Richard’s favourite!” 





* He had no pretensiansy’ said, 
himself a whelp af that litter; his father was a 
north-of-England gentleman. 
travelling to Fairport (the town 
Monkbarns was situated), and, if he found the 
place agreeable, might perhaps remain there for 
some weeks.” 

“ Was Mr Lovel’s excursion solely for pleasure?” 

“ Not entirely.” 

“ Perhays on business with some of the commes- 
cial people of Fairport?” 

“ It was partly on business, -but had no reference 
to commerce.” 

Here he paused; and Mr Oldbuck having pushod 
his inquiries as far as good manners permitted, was 
obliged to change the conversation. The Antiqnary, 
though by no means an enemy to good cheer, was 
a determined fve to all unnecessary expense on a 
journey; and upon his companion giving a hint con- 
cerning a bottle of port wine, he drew a direful pic- 
ture of the mixture which he said was usually sold, 
under that denomination, and affirming that a little 
punch was more genuine and better suited for the 
season, he laid his hand upon the bell te order the 
materials. But Mackitchinson had, in his own mind, 
settled their beverage otherwise, and appeared bear- 
ing in his hand an immense double quart bottle, or 
magnum, as it is called in Scotland, covered -with 
saw-dust and cobwebs, the warrants of its anti- 

uity. 
ar Puneh! ” said he, catching that generous sound 
as he entered the parlour, “ the deil a drap 
ye’se get kere the day, Monkbarns, and that ye 
may lay your account wi.” 

* What do you mean, you impudent rascal t” 

“ Ay, ay, it’s nae matter for that—-but do you 
mind the trick ye served me the last time ye were 
here ?” 

“ T trick you !” 

“ Ay, just yoursell, Monkbarns. The Laird o’ 
Tamlowrie, and Sir Gilbert Grizzlecleugh, and 
Auld Rossballoh, and the Bailie, were just settin 
in to make an afternoon o’t, and you, wi’ some e 
your auld-warld stories, that the mind o’ man can- 
na resist, whirl’d them to the back 0’ beyont to look 
at the auld Roman camp—Ah, sir!” turning to 
Lovel, * he wad wile the bird aff the tree wi’ the 
tales he tells about folk lang syne—and did not I 
lose the drinking 0’ sax pints o’ gude claret, for the 
deil ane wad hae stirred till he had seen that out 
at the least?” 

“ D’ye hear the impudent scoundrel!” said Monk- 


| barns, but laughing at the same time ; for the wor- 


thy landlord, as he used to boast, knew the measure 
of a guest’s foot as well as e’er a souter on this side 
Solway ; “ well, well, you may send us in a bottle 
of port.’ 

‘ Port? Na, na! ye maun leave port and punch 
to the like o’ us—it’a claret that’s fit for you lairds ; 
and, I dare say, nane of the folk ye speak so much 
o’ ever drank either of the twa.” ; 

“ Do you hear how absolute the knave is? Well, 
my young friend, we must for once prefer the Fa- 
lernian to the vile Sabinum.” : 

The rendy landlord had the cork instantly ex- 
tracted, decanted ie wine mer a own fps 
capaciousness, and, declaring it parfu very 
rootn, left his quests to manke the most of it. 

Mackitchinson’s wine was really and had 
its effect upon the spirits of the elder gucet, whe 
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told some stories, cut some sly jokes, and at 
entered into a learned discussion concerni 
the ancient dramatiste—a ground on which he foun 
his new acquaintance so strong, that at length he 
began to suspect he had made titem his professional 
study. “A traveller partly for business and partly 
for pleasure !— Why, the stage partakes of both; 
it is a labour to the performers, and affords, or is 
meant to afford, pleasure to the spectators. He 
seems, in manner and rank, above the class of 
young men who take that turn; but I remember 
earing them say, that the little theatre at Fair- 
port was fo open with the performance of a young 
ntleman, being his first appearance on any stage. 
f this should be thee, Lovel!— Lovel? yes, Lovel 
or Belville are just the names which youngsters are 
apt to assume on such occasions—On my life, I 
am sorry for the lad.” 

Mr Oldbuck was habitually parsimonious, but 
in no respects mean: his first thought was to save 
his fellow-traveller any part of the expense of the 
entertainment, which he supposed must be in his 
situation more or less inconvenient. He therefore 
took an opportunity of settling privately with Mr 
Mackitchinson. The young traveller remonstrated 
against his liberality, and only acquiesced in defe- 
rence to his years and respectability. 

The mutual satisfaction which they found in each 
other’s society induced Mr Oldbuck to propose, and 
Lovel willingly to accept, a scheme for travelling 
together to the end of their journey. Mr Oldbuck 
intimated a wish to pay two-thirds of the hire of a 
post-chaise, saying, that a proportional quantity of 
room was nece to his accommodation; but this 
Mr Lovel resolutely declined. Their expense then 
was mutual, unless when Lovel occasionally slipt a 
shilling into the hand of a growling postilion ; for 
Oldbuck, tenacious of ancient customs, never ex- 
tended his guerdon beyond eighteen-pence a-stage. 
In this manner they travelled, until they arrived at 
Fairport about two o’clock on the following day. 

Lovel probably expected that his travelling com- 
panion would have invited him to dinner on his 
arrival: but his consciousness of a want of ready 
preparation for unexpected guests, and perhaps 
some other reasons, prevented Oldbuck from pay- 
ing him that attention. He only begged to see him 
as early as he could make it convenient to call in 
a forenoon, recommended him to a widow who had 
apartments to let, and to a person who kept a de- 
cent ordinary; cautioning both of them apart, that 
he only knew Mr Lovel as a pleasant companion 
in a ise, and did not mean to guarantee 
any~bills which he might contract while residing 
at Fairport. The young gentleman’s figure and 
marnners, not to mention a well-furnished trunk, 
which soon arrived by sea, to his address at Fair- 
pert, probably went as far in his favour as the li- 
mited recommendation of his fellow-traveller. 





CHAPTER III. 


. Hehad a routh o° auld nick-nackets, 
airn caps, and jinglin-jackets. 
held the’ ns 


W in tackets 
And paritch-pats, and auld toad becket 
ts, an sau , 
— Afore the fiude. Burns. 


Apter he had settled himself in his new apart- 
niente at Fairport, Mr Lovel bethought him of pay- 
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ing the requested visit to his fellow-traveller. He 
did not make it earlier, because, with all the old 
gece good-humour and information, there 

ad sometimes glanced forth in his language and 
manner towards him an air of superiority, which 
his companion considered as being an beyond 
what the difference of age warranted. He there- 
fore waited the arrival of his baggage from Edin- 
burgh, that he might arrange*his dress according 
to the fashion of the day, and make his exterior 
corresponding to the rank in society which he sup- 
posed or felt ‘himeelf entitled to hold. 

It was the fifth day after his arrival, that, having 
made the necessary inquiries concerning the road, 
he went forth to pay his respects at Monkbarns. 
A footpath leading over a heathy hill, and through 
two or three mendows, conducted him to this man- 
sion, which stood on the opposite side of the hill 
aforesaid, and commanded a fine prospect of the 
bay and shipping. Secluded from the town by the 
rising ground, which also screened it from the 
north-west wind, the house had a solitary and shel- 
tered appearance. The exterior had little to re- 
commend it. It was an irregular old-fashioned 
building, ‘some part of which had belonged to a 
grange, or solitary farm-house, inhabited by the 
bailiff, or steward, of the monastery, when the place 
was in possession of the monks. It was here that 
the community stored up the grain which they re- 
ceived as ground-rent from their vassals; for, with 
the prudence belonging to their order, all their 
conventional revenues were made payable in kind, 
and hence, as the present proprietor loved to tell, 
came the name of Monkbarns. To the remains of 
the bailiff’s house, the succeeding lay inhabitants 
had made various additions in proportion to the 
accommodation required by their families; and, as 
this was done with an equal contempt of conve- 
nience within and architectural regularity without, 
the whole bore the appearance of a hamlet which 
had suddenly stood still when in the act of leading 
down one of Amphion’s, or Orpheus’s, country- 
dances. It was surrounded by tall clipped hedges 
of yew and holly, some of which still exhibited the 
skill of the topiarian artist,! and presented curious 
arm-chairs, towers, and the figures of Saint Geo 
and the dragon. The taste of Mr Oldbuck did net 
disturb these monuments of an art now unknown, 
and he was the less tempted so to do, as it must 
necessarily have broken the heart of the old gar- 
dener. One tall embowering holly was, however, 
sacred from the shears; and, on a garden seat be- 
neath its shade, Lovel beheld his old friend, with 
spectacles on nose and pouch on side, busily em- 
ployed in perusing the London Chronicle, soothed 
by the summer breeze through the rustling leaves, 
and the distant dash of the waves as they rippled 
upon the sand. 

Mr. Ofdbuck immediately rose, and advanced to 
greet his travelling acquaintance with a hearty 
shake of the hand. “ By my faith,” said he, “I be- 
gan to think you had-changed your mind, and found 
the stupid people of Fairport so tiresome, that you 
judged them unworthy of your filents, and 
taken French leave, as my old friend and brother 
antiquary Mac-Cribb did, when he went off with one 
of my Syrian medals.” 

! Ars Topiaria, the art of clipping yew hedges into fan. 
tastio Sigures, A Latin poom, eutitiod ire Toplaria, Oom 
tains a curious account Of the process. 
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“eT © EF lagee, way cood ais, L abould have filled Gniley |. -@’Indsed: uncle, Soar woem Waka BA GLa my good sir, I should have fallen under 
no such imputation.” 

« Quite as bad, let me tell you, if you had stolen 
yourself away without giving me the pleasure of 
seeing you again. I had ratlier you had taken my 
copper Otho himself.— But come, let me show you 
the way into my sanctum sanctorum—my cell I may 
call it, for, except two idle hussies of womankind” 
(by this contemptuous phrase, borrowed from his 
brother antiquary, the cynic Anthony a-Wood, Mr 
Oldbuck was used to denote the fair sex in gene- 
ral, and his sister and niece in particular), “ that, 
on some idle pretext of relationship, have estab- 
lished themselves in my premises, I live here as 
much a Ceenobite as my predccessor, John o’ the 
Girne]l, whose grave I will show you by and by.” 

Thus speaking, the old gentleman led the way 
through a low door; Lut, befure entrance, suddenly 
stopped short to point ‘out some vestiges of what 
he called an inscription, and, shaking his head as 
he pronounced it totally illegible, “Ah! if you but 
knew, Mr. Lovel, the time and trouble that these 
mouldering traces of letters have cost me! No 
mother ever travailed so for a child—and all to no 
purpose—although I am almost positive that these 
two last marks imply the figures, or letters, LV, 
and may give us a good guess at the real date of 
the building, since we know, aliunde, that it was 
founded by Abbot Waldimir about the middle of 
the fourteenth century — and, I profess, I think that 
centre ornament might be made out by better eyes 
than mine.’ 

“y aa ” answered Lovel, willing to humour 
the old man, “ it has something the appearance of 
a mitre.” 

“ TJ protest you are right! you are right! it never 
struck me before—sce what it is to have younger 
eyes—A mitre—a mitre—it corresponds in every 
respect.” 

’ The resemblance was not much nearer than that 
of Polonius’s cloud to a whale, or an owzel ; it was 
sufficient, however, to set the Antiquary’s braius 
to work. “A mitre, my dear sir,” continued he, 
as he led the way through a labyrinth of incon- 
venient and dark passages, and accompanied his 
disquisition with certain necessary cautions to his 
guest—“ A mitre, my dear sir, will suit our abbot 
as well asa bishop—he was a mitred abbot, and at 
the very top of the roll— take care of these three 
steps—I know Mac-Cribb denies this, but it is as 
certain as that he took away my Antigonus, no 
leave asked——you’ll sec the name of the Abbot of 
Trotcosey, Abbas 7’ rottocosiensis, at the head of the 
rolls of parliament in the fourtcenth and fifteenth 
centuries— there is very little light here, and these 
cursed womankind always leave their tubs in the 
passage — now take care of the corner — ascend 
twelve steps, and ye are safe!” 

Mr Oldbuck hed by this time attained the top 
of the winding stair which led to his own apart- 
ment, and opening a door, and pushing aside a 
piece of tapestry with which it was covered, his 
first exclamation was, “ What are you about here, 
you salute!” A dirty barefooted chambermaid threw 
down her duster, detected in the heinous fact of 
arranging the sanctum sanctorum, and fled out of 
an opposite door from the face of her incensed mas- 
ter. A genteel-looking young woman, who was su- 
perintending the operation, stood her ground, but 
with some timidity. 
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“ Indeed, uncle, your room was not fit to be 
seen, and T just came to see that Jenny laid every- 
thing down where she took it up.” 

“ And how dare you, or Jenny either, presume 
to meddle with my private matters?” (Mr Odbuck 
hated putting to rights as much as Dr Orkborne, 
or any other professed student.) “ Go sew your 
sampler, you monkey, and do not let me find you 
here again, as you value your ears,—-I assure you, 
Mr Lovel, that the last inroad of these pretended 
friends to cleanliness was almost as fatal to my col- 
lection as Hudibras’s visit to that of Sidrophel ; and 
I have ever since missed 


‘ My copperplate, with almanacks 
Engraved upon’t, and other knacks; 
My moon-dial, with Napier’s bones, 
And several constellation stones; 3 

flea, My morepeon, and punaise, 
I purchased for my proper ease. 


And so forth, as old Butler has it.” 

The young lady, after curtseying to Lovel, had 
taken the opportunity to make her escape during 
this enumeration of losses. ‘ You'll be poisoned 
here with the volumes of dust they have raised,” 
continued the Antiquary; “ but I assure you the 
dust was very ancient, peaceful, quiet dust, about 
an hour ago, and would have remained so fora 
hundred years, had not these gipsies disturbed it, 
as they do everything else in the world.” 

It was indeed some time before Lovel could, 
through the thick atmosphere, perceive in w hat 
sort of den his friend had constructed his retreat. 
1t was a lofty room, of middling size, obscurely 
lighted by high narrow latticed windows. One end 
was entirely occupied by book-shelves, greatly toa 
limited in space for the number of volumes placed 
upon them, which were, therefore, drawn up in 
ranks of two or three files deep, while numbezless 
others littered the floor and the tables, amid a 
chaos of mapy engravings, scraps of parchment, 
bundles of papers, picces of old armour, swords, 
dirks, helmets, and Highland targets. Behind Mr 
Oldbuck’s seat (which was an ancient leathern- 
covered easy-chair, worn smooth by constant use), 
was a huge oaken cabinet, decorated at cach cor- 
ner with Dutch cherubs, having their little duck- 
wings displayed, and great jolter-headed visages 
placed between them. ‘The top of this cabinet was 
covered with busts, and Roman lamps and patere, 
intermingled with one or two bronze figures. The 
walls of the apartment were partly clothed with 
grim old tapestry, representing the memorable 
story of Sir Gawaine’s wedding, in which full jus- 
tice was done to the ugliness of the Lothely Lady ; 
although, to judge from his own looks, the gentle 
knight had less reason to be disgusted with the 
match on account of disparity of outward favour, 
than the romancer has given us to understand. 
The rest of the room was panelled, or wainscotted, 
with black oak, against which hung two or e 
portraits in armour, being characters in Scottish 
history, favourites of Mr Gidbuck, and as many in 
tie-wigs and laced coats, staring representatives of 
his own ancestors. A large old-fashioned oaken 
table was covered with a profusion of papers, laa 
ments, books, and nondescript trinkets and gew 
gaws, which ‘seemed to have a to recommend 
them, besides rust and the antiquity which it indi- 
cates, In the midst of this of ancient books 
and utensils, with a gravity equal to Marius among 
the ruins of Carthage, sat a large black cat, which, 
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arma ammeter meneame samme tata tuna ae ac a acca” 
a superctiti might have presented the | mi ht well be envied by an amateur. Yet it was 
= toot, the r demon of the apartment. ae oollected at the enormous prices of modern 
The floor, as well as the table and chiirs, was over-| times, which are sufficient to have appalled the 
flowed by the same mare magnum of miscellaneous | most determined as well as earliest. brbliomaniac 
teumpery, where it would have been as impossible | upon record, whom we take to have been none else 
to find any individual article wanted, as to put it to| than the renowned Don Quixote de la Mancha, ag, 
any use when discovered. among other slight indications of an infirm under- 
Amid this medley, it was no easy matter to find| standing, he is stated, by his veracious historian 
one’s way to a chair, without stumbling over a pro-| Cid Hamet Benengeli, to have ripe a fields and 
strate folio, or the still more awkward mischance/ farms for folios and quartos of chivalry. In this 
of o ing some piece of Roman or ancient| species of val aes the good knight-errant has been 
British pottery. And, when the chair was attained,| imitated by ords, knights, and squires of our own 
it had to be disencumbered, with a careful hand, of/ day, though we have not yet heard of any that has 
engravings which might have received damage, and; mistaken an inn for a castle, or laid his lance in 
of antique spurs and buckles, which would certain-| rest against awindmill. MrOldbuckdid not follow 
ly have occasioned it to any sudden occupant. }| these collectors in such excessof expenditure ; but, 
s the Antiquary made Lovel particularly aware,| taking a pleasure in the personal labour of forming 
adding, that his friend, the Rev. Doctor Heavy-| his library, saved his purse at the expense of his 
sterne from the Low Countries, had sustained much| time and toil. He was no encourager of that in- 
injury by sitting down suddenly and incautiously/ genious race of peripatetic middle-men, who, traf- 
on three ancient calthrops, or craw-taes, which had|ficking between the obscure keeper of a stall and 
been lately dug up in the bog near Bannockburn | the eager amateur, make their profit at once of the 
and which, di d by Robert Bruce to lacerate| ignorance of the former, and the dear-bought skill 
the feet of the Enplish chargers, came thus in pro-| and taste of the latter. When such werementioned 
céss of time to endamage the sitting part of a learned) in his hearing, he seldom failed to point out how 
professor of Utrecht. necessary it was to arrest the object of your curi- 
Having at length fairly settled himself, and e | osity in its first transit, and to tell his favourite 
ing nothing loath to make inquiry coneerning the] story of Snuffy Davie and Caxton’s Game at Chess. 
strange objects around him, which his host was}——‘‘ Davy Wulson,” he said, ‘‘commonly called 
equally ready, as far as possible, to explain, Lovelj Snuffy Davy, from hisinveterate addiction to black 
was introduced to a large club, or bludgeon, with] rappee, was the very prince of scouts for searching 
an iron spike at the end of it, which, it seems, had] blind alleys, cellars, and stalls, for rare volumes. 
been lately found in a field on the Monkbarns pro | He had the scent of a slow-hound, sir, and the 
perty, adjacent to an old burying ground. It hac|snap of a bull-dog. He would detect you an old 
mightily the air of such a stick as the Highlan¢| black-letter ballad among theleaves of a law-paper, 
reapers use to walk with on their annual peregrina-| and find an editio princeps under the mask of a 
tions from their mountains; but Mr Oldbuck wasr/ school Corderins. Snuffy Davie bought the ‘Game 
strongly tempted to believe, that, as its shape was/ of Chess, 1474,’ the first book ever printed in Eng- 
sin , it might have been one of the clubs with) land, from a stall in Holland, for about two pros- 
which the monks armed their peasants in lieu of/ chen, or twopence of our money. He sold tt to 
more martial weapons,— whence, he observed, the; Osborne for twenty pounds. and as many books as 
villains were called Colve-carles, or Kolb-kerls, that) came to twenty pounds more. Osborne resold this 
is, Clavigeri, or club-bearers. For the truth of this! inimitable windfall to Dr Askew for sixty guineas. 
custom, he quoted the chronicle of Antwerp and! At Dr Askew’s sale,” continued theold gentleman, 
that of St Martin ; against which authorities Love}| kindling as he spoke, ‘‘this inestimable treasure 
had nothing to oppose, having never heard of them) blazed forth in its full value, and was purchased by 
till that moment. _ _ | Royalty itself, for one hundred and seventy pounds! 
Mr Oldbuck next exhibited thumb-screws, which} —Could a copy now occur, Lord only knows,” he 
had given the Covenanters of former days the/ ejaculated, with a deep sigh and lifted-up handa— 
eramp in their joints, and a collar with the name of <‘ Lord only knows what would be its ransom ;— 
& fellow convicted of theft, whose services, as the/and yet it was originally secured, by skill and re- 
inscription bore, had been adjudged to a neighbour-| search, for the easy equivalent of twopence ster- 
ing baron, in lieu of the modern Scottish punish-|ling.’ Happy, thrice hap y, Snuffy Davie !—and 
raent, which, as Oldbuck said, sends such culprits| blessed were the times when thy industry could 
{o enrich England by their labour, and themselves) be so rewarded ! 
by their dexterity. Many and various were the} ‘Even I, sir,” he went on, ‘though far inferior 
euriesities which he showed;— but it was in industry and discernment and presence of mind, 
thiefly upon his bookg that he prided himself, re-' +o that great man, can show you a Yew—a very 
pesting, with a complacent air, as he led the way| few things, which I have collected, not by force of 
te the crowded snd dusty shelves, the verses of old money, as any wealthy man might,—although, as 


Chancer— my friend Lucian says, he might chance to throw 
“ For he rather have, at his bed-head, away his coin only to illustrate his ignorance, — 
At hooks, olothed in black or red, but gained in a manner that shows I know some- 

= — SO ot atikars.* thing of the matter. See this bundle of ball 


. not one of them later than 1700, and som 
thy motte he delivered, shaking hie head, /an phimdred years older. I wheedled an old sal 


pons i Epes on day ween de x0 outof these, wholovedthem better than her paalyi- 
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uook. Tobacco, sir, anuif, and the Complete Syren 
were the equivalent ! For that mutilated copy of 


the Complaynt of Scotland, I sat out the drinking 
of two bottles of strong ale with the late 
learned ietor, who, in gratitude, bequeathed 


it to me by his last will. These little Elzevirs are 
the memoranda and trophies of many a walk by 
night and morning through the Cowgate, the Can- 
ongate, the Bow, Saint Mary's Wynd,— wherever, 
in fine, there were to be found brokers and trokers, 
those miscellaneous dealers in things rare and curi- 
ous, How often have I stood haggling on a half- 

>» lest, by a too ready acquiescence in the 
sealers first price, he should be led to suspect the 
value I set upon the article!— how have I trem- 
bled, lest some passing stranger should chop in 
between me and the prize, aud regarded each poor 
student of divinity that stopped to turn over the 
books at the stall, as a rival amateur, or prowling 
bookseller in disguise !— And then, Mr Lovel, the 
sly satisfaction with which one pays the considera- 
tion, and pockets the article, affecting a cold indif- 
ference, while the hand is trembling with pleasure! 
—Then to dazzle the eyes of our wealthier and 
emulous rivals by showing them such a treasure as 
this” (displaying a little black smoked book about 
the size of a primer ;) “to enjoy their surprise and 
envy, shrouding meanwhile, under a veil of mys- 
terious consciousness, our own superior knowledge 
and dexterity;—-these, my young friend, these are 
the white moments of life, that repay the toil, and 
pains, and sedulous attention, which our profession, 
above all others, so peculiarly demands !” 

Lovel was not a little amused at hearing the old 
gentleman run on in this manner, and, however in- 
capable of entering into the full merita of what he 
beheld, he admired, as much as could have been 
expected, the various treasures which Oldbuck ex- 
nibited. Here were editions esteemed as being the 
first, and there stood thase scarcely less regarded 
as being the last and best; here was a book valued 
beeause it had the author’s final improvements, 
and there another which (strange to tell!) was in 
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ces Of seve i wo 
otions of the superior Orbs; with the unusnal 
Sparkling of the Stars, with their dreadful Conti- 
nuations: With the Account of the Opening of the 
Heavens, and strange Appearances therein discloa- 
ing themselves, with several other prodigious Cir- 
cumstances not heard of in any Age, to the great 
Amazement of the Beholders, as it was communi- 
cated in a Letter to one Mr Colley, living in West 
Smithfield, and attested by Thomas Brown, Elizé- 
beth Greenaway, and Anne Gutheridge, who were 
Spectators of the dreadful Apparitions: And if 
ree bo further satisfied o Truth of 
tion, let them ir to Mr Nightingale’s, at 
the Bear Inn, in West Smithfield, Bh prsecaeba be 
satisfied.” } 

“ You laugh at this,” said the proprietor of the 
collection, “ and I forgive you. I do acknowledge 
that the charms on which we doat are not so ob- 
vious to the eyes of youth as those of a fair lady; 
but you will grow wiser, and see more justly, when 
you come to wear spectacles. — Yet stay, I have one 
piece of antiquity, which you, perhaps, will prize 
more highly.’ 

So saying, Mr Oldbuck unlocked a drawer, and 
took out a bundle of keys, then pulled aside a piece 
of the tapestry which concealed the door of a smal] 
closet, into which he descended by four stone-steps, 
and, after some tinkling among bottles and cans, 
produced two long-stalked wine-glasses with bell 
mouths, such as are seen in Teniers’ pieces, and a 
small bottle of what he called rich racy canary, with 
a little bit of diet-cake, on a small silver server of 
exquisite old workmanship. “ I will say nothin 
of the server,” he remarked, “ though it is sai 
to hnve been wrought by the old mad Florentine, 
Benvenuto Cellini. But, Mr Lovel, our ancesters 
drank sack—you, who admire the drama, know 
where that’s to be found.— Here’s success to your 
exertions at Fairport, sir!” 

And to you, sir, and an ample increase to your 
treasure, with no more trouble on your part than is 


request because it had them not. One was precious | just necessary to make the acquisitions valuable.” 


because it was a folio, another because it was a duo- 
deeimo; some because 


After a libation so suitable te the amusement in 


they were tall, eome because | which they had been engaged, Lovel rese to take 
they were short ; the merit of this lay in the title- | his leave, and Mr Oldbuck p 


to give him 


page—of that in the arrangement of the letters in | his company a part of the way, and show him 


the word Finis. There was, it seemed, no peculiar 
distinction, however trifling or minute, which might 
not give value to a volume, providing the indispen- 
sable quality of scarcity, or rare occurrence, was 
attached to it. 


Not the least a the original broad- 


side—the Dyi ae loody Murder, or Won- 
derful Wonder of onders, — in its primary tat- 
tered guise, as it was hawked through the streets, 
and sold for the cheap and easy price of one penny, 

a a ee penny in gold. 
On these the Antiquary di with transport, and 
a, with a rapturous voice, the elaborate titles, 
which bore the same proportien to the contents 
that the paiated signs without a showman’s booth 
do to the animals within. Mr Oldbuck, for example, 


a, cists possessing an anique 


dettel News drom Norton, serie’ 

eee ‘dpm 

of Oxon, of certain tential Ap vitions whieh 
in the Air on the 26th of July, 1610, at 

alter Nine o'Glook at and 


eG 


=e 


possesses an 


something worthy of his curiosity en his return to 
Fairport. 





CHAPTER IV. 
The pawkio auld carle cam ower the lea, 


WY mony good-e’ens and good-morrows to mé, 
Seying, ind Sir, for your courtésy, 
Will ye 


lodge « silly pair ment ree 

Our two friends moved through a little orchard, 
where the aged apple-trees, well loaded with fruit, 
showed, as is usual in the neighbourhood of monas- 
tic buildings, that the days of the monks had met 
always been spent in indolence, but often dediented 
te horticulture and gardening. Mr Oldieuck Sadied 
not to make Love) remark, that the plankeswef these 
days were seed of the modern nearest af pre- 
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venting the roots of the fruit-trees fuse piaaulveltiig 
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the till, and compelling them to spread in a lateral 
direction, by placing paving-stones beneath the trees 
when first planted, 20 as to interpose between their 
fibres and the subsoil. “ This old fellow,” he said, 
“ which was blown down last summer, and still, 
though half reclined on the ground, is covered with 
fruit, has been, as you may see, accommodated 
with such a barrier between his roots and the un- 
kindly till. That other tree has a story:—the fruit 
is called the Abbot’s Apple; the lady of a neigh- 
douring baron was so fond of it, that she would of- 
ten pay a visit to Monkbarns, to have the pleasure 
of gathering it from the tree. The husband, a jealous 
man, belike, suspected that a taste so nearly resem- 
bling that of Mother Eve prognosticated a similar 
fall. As the honour of a noble family is concerned, 
I will say no more on the subject, only that the 
lands of Toshacd and Cringlecut still pay a fine of 
six bolls of barley annually, to atone the guilt of 
their audacious owner, who intruded himself and 
his worldly suspicions upon the seclusion of the 
Abbot and his penitent.— Admire the little belfry 
rising above the ivy-mantled porch —there was here 
a hospitium, hospitale, or hospitamentum (for it is 
written all these various ways in the old writings 
and evidents), in which the monks received pil- 
grims. I know our minister has said, in the Sta- 
tistical Account, that the hospitinm was situated 
either on the lands of Haltweary, or upon those of 
Half-starvet ; but he is incorrect, Mr Lovel—that 
is the gate called still the Palmer’s Port, and my 
gardener found many hewn stones, when he was 
trenching the ground for winter celery, several of 
which I] have sent as specimens to my learned 
friends, and to the various antiquarian societies of 
which I am an unworthy member. But I will say 
ne more at present; I reserve something for an- 
other visit, and we have an object of real curiosity 
fore us.” 

While he was thus speaking, he led the way 
briskly through one or two rich pasture meadows 
to an open heath or common, and so to the top of 
a gentle eminence. “ Here,” he said, “ Mr Lovel, 
is a truly remarkable spot.” 

* It commands a fine view,” said his companion, 
looking around him. 

“ True: but it is not for the prospect I brought 
you hither; do you see nothing else remarkable? 
—nothing on the surface of the ground?” 

“ Why, yes; Ido see something like a ditch, 
indistinctly marked.” 

“ Indistinctly!— pardon me, sir, but the indis- 
tinctness must be in your powers of vision. Nothing 
can be more plainly traced—a proper agger or tal- 
jum, with its corresponding ditch or fossa. Indis- 
tinctly! why, Heaven help you, the lassie, my niece, 
as light-headed a as womankind affords, saw 
the traces of the ditch at once. Indistinct !—why, 
the great station at Ardoch, or that at Burnswark 
in Annandale, may be clearer, doubtless, because 
they are stative forts, whereas this was only an oc- 
castonalencampment. Indistinct !—why, you must 
suppose that fools, boors, and idiots, have ploughed 
mp the land, and, like beasts and ignorant savages, 
have thereby obliturated two sides of the square, 
and. | care snjare? the third ; but you see, yourself, 
ihe side is quite entire !” 

. Level endeavoured to apologize, and to explain 


his ill-timed phrase, and pleaded his inex 
Bat he was not at pa quite successful. 
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His first expression had come too frankly and na- 
turally not to alarm the Antiquary, and he could 
not easily get over the shock it had given him, 

“ My dear sir,” continued the senior, “ your eyes 
are not inexperienced: you know a ditch from level 
ground, I presume, when you see them! Indistinct! 
why, the very common people, the very least boy 
that can herd a cow, calls it the Kaim of Kinpranes ; 
and if that docs not imply an ancient camp, I am 
ignorant what does.” 

Lovel having again acquiesced, and at length 
lulled to sleep the irritated and suspicious vanity 
of the Antiquary, he proceeded in his task of cice- 
rone. You must know,” he said, “ our Scottish 
antiquaries have been greatly divided about the lo- 
cal situation of the final conflict between Agricola 
and the Caledonians; some contend for Ardoch in 
Strathallan, some for Innerpeffrey, some for the 
Raedykes in the Mcarns, and some are for carrying 
the scene of action as far north as Blair in Athole. 
Now, after all this discussion,” continued the old 
gentleman, with one of his slyest and most compla 
eent looks, “ what would you think, Mr Lovel,— 
I say, what would you think,—if the memorable 
scene of conflict should happen to be on the very 
spot called the Kaim of Kinprunes, the property 
of the obscure and humble individual who now 
speaks to you.”—Then, having paused a little, to 
suffer his guest to digest a communication so im- 
portant, he resumed his disquisition in a higher 
tone. “ Yes, my good friend, I am indeed greatly 
deceived if this place does not correspond with all 
the marks of that celebrated place of action. It was 
near to the Grampian mountains—lo! yonder they 
are, mixing and contending with the sky on the 
skirts of the horizon! It was in conspectu classis — 
in sight of the Roman ficet; and would any admiral, 
Roman or British, wish a fairer bay to ride in than 
that on your right hand? It is astonishing how 
blind we professed antiquaries sometimes are! Sir 
Robert Sibbald, Saunders Gordon, General Roy, 
Dr Stukely,—why, it escaped all of them. I was 
unwilling to say a word about it till 1 had secured 
the ground, for it belonged to auld Johnnie Howie, 
a bonnet-laird! hard by, and many a communing 
we had before he and I could agree. At length— 
I am almost ashamed to say it—but I even brought 
my mind to give acre for acre of my good corn-land 
for this barren spot. Dut then it was a national 
concern; and when the scene of so cclebrated an 
event became my own, I was overpaid.— Whose 
patriotism would not grow warmer, as old Johnson 
says, on the plains of Marathon? I began to trench 
the ground, to see what might be discovered ; and 
the third day, sir, we found a stone, which I have 
transported to Monkbarns, in order to have the 
sculpture taken off with plaster of Paris; it bears 
a sacrificing vessel, and the letters A.D. L. L. which 
may stand, without much violence, for Agricola 
Dicavit Libens Lubens.” 

“ Certainly, sir; for the Dutch antiquaries claim 
Caligula as the founder of a lighthouse, on the sole 
authority of the letters C. C. B. F., which they in- 
terpret Caius Caligula Pharum Fecit.” 

“ True, and it has ever been recorded as a sound 
exposition. I see we shall make something of 
even before you wear spectacles, notwi 





1 A bonnet-laird signifies a petty proprictor, wearing 
dress, slong with the babites e0 a peotoon, , - 
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“you thought the traces of this beautiful camp indis- | plexion; a long blue gown, with a pewter 


tinct when you first observed them.” 

“ In time, sir, and by good instruction” —— 

«—~ You will become more apt—I doubt it not. 
You shall peruse, upon your next visit to Monk- 
barns, my trivial Essay upon Castrametation, with 
some particular Remarks upon the Vestiges of An- 
cient Fortifications lately discovered by the Author 
at the Kaim of Kinprunes. I think I have pointed 
out the infallible touchstone of supposed antiquity. 
I premise a few general rules on that point, on the 
nature, namely, of the evidence to be received in 
such cases. Meanwhile be pleased to observe, for 
example, that I could press into my service Clau- 
dian’s famous line, 


“Tie Caledoniis posuilt qui castra pruinis.” 


For pruinis, though interpreted to mean hoar frosts, 
to which I own we are somewhat subject in this 
north-eastern sca-coast, may also signify a locality, 
namely, Prunes; the Castra Pruinis posita would 
therefore be the Kaim of Kinprunes. But I waive 
this, for I am sensible it might be laid hold of by 
cavillers as carrying down my Castra to the time 
of Theodosius, sent by Valentinian into Britain as 
late as the year 367, or tliereabout. No, my good 
friend, ] appeal to people’s eye-sight. Is not here 
the Decuman gate? and there, but for the ravage 
of the horrid plough, as a learned friend calls it, 
would be the Prietorian gate. On the left hand 
you may see some slight vestiges of the porta sinis- 
tra, and on the right, one side of the porta dextra 
welinigh entire. Here, then, Ict us take our stand, 
on this tumulus, exhibiting the foundation of ruined 
buildings, — the central point-—the pretorium, 
doubtless, of the camp. From this place, now scarce 
to be distinguished but by its slight elevation and 
its greener turf, from the rest of the fortification, 
we may suppose Agricola to have looked forth on 
the immense army of Caledonians, occupying the 
declivities of yon opposite hill, —the infantry rising 
rank over rank, as the form of ground displayed 
their array to its utmost advantage,—the cavalry 
and covinarii, by which I understand the chariot- 
eers—another guise of folks from your Bond-street 
four-in-hand men, I trow—scouring tlie more level 
space below — 





8ee, then, Lovel — See—— 

fee that huge battle moving from the mountains! 

Their gilt coats shine like dragon scales ;—their march 
Like a rough tumbling storm — See them, and view them, 
And then see Rome no more! —— 


. Yes, my dear friend, from this stance it is probable 

—nay, it is nearly certain, that Julius Agricola 
beheld what our Beaumont has so admirably de- 
scribed !|— From this very Prectorium” 

A voice from behind interrupted his ecstatic de- 
scription — “ Prsetorian here, Prectorian there, I 
mind the bigging o’t.” 

Roth at once turned round, Lovel with surprise, 
and Oldbuck with mingled surprise and indigna- 
tion, at so uncivil an interruption. An auditor had 
stolen upon them, unseen and unheard, amid the 
energy of the Antiquary’s enthusiastic declamation, 
and the attcutive civility of Lovel. He had the 
exterior ap ce of a mendicant. A slouched 
hat of huge dimonsions ; a long white beard, which 
mingled with his grizzled hair; an aged but strong- 
ly marked and expressive countenance, hardened, 
oy climate and exposure to a right brickdust com- 
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badge on 
the right arm ; two or three wallets, or bags, slung 
across his shoulder, for holding the different kinds 
of meal, when he received his charity in kind from 
those who were but a degree richer than himself; 
—all these marked at once a beggar by profession, 
and one of that privileged class which are called 
in Scotland the King’s Bedes-men, or, vulgarly, 
Blue-gowns. 

“ What is that you say, Edie?” said Oldbuck, 
hoping, perhaps, that his ears had betrayed their 
duty —“ what were you speaking about ?” 

“ About this bit bourock, your houeue, answered 
the undaunted Edie; “ I mind the bigging o't.” 

“The devil youdo! Why, you old fool, it was 
here before you were born, and will be after you 
are hanged, man!” 

“‘ Hanged or drowned, here or awa, dead or alive, 
I mind the bigging o’t.” 

“ You—you—yon,” said the Antiquary, stam- 
mering between confusion and anger, “ you stroll- 
ing old vagabond, what the devil do you know about 
it?” 

“Ou, I ken this about it, Monkbarns—and what 
profit have I for telling ye a lic?—1I just ken thig 
about it, that about twenty years syne, I, and a 
wheen hallenshakers like mysell, and the mason- 
lads that built the Jang dyke that gaes down the 
loaning, and twa or three herds maybe, just set to 
wark, and built this bit thing here that ye ca’ the 
—the— Preetorian, and a’ just for a bield at auld 
Aiken Drum’s bridal, and a bit blithe gae-down wi’ 
had in’t, some sair rainy weather. Mair by token, 
Monkbarns, if ye howk up the bourock, as ye seem 
to have begun, ye’ll find, if ye hae not fund it al- 
ready, a stane that ane o’ the mason-callants cut a 
ladle on to have a bourd at the bridegroom, and 
he put four letters on’t, that’s A. D. L. L.— Aiken 
Drum’s Lang Ladle —for Aiken was ane o’ tho 
kale-suppers 0’ Fife.” ; 

“ This,” thought Lovel to himself, “is a famous 
counterpart to the story of Keip on this syde.” He 
then ventured to stcal a glance at our Antiquary, 
but quickly withdrew it in sheer compassion. For, 
gentle reader, if thou hast ever beheld the visage 
of a damsel of sixteen, whose romance of true love 
has been blown up by an untimely discovery, or 
of a child of ten years, whose castle of cards has 
been blown down by a malicious companion, I can 
safely aver to you, that Jonathan Oldbuck of Monk- 
barns looked neither more wise nor less discon- 
certed. 

“There is some mistake about this,” he said, 
abruptly turning away from the mendicant. 

“ Deil a bit on my side o’ the wa’,” answered the 
sturdy beggar ; “I never deal in mistakes, they aye 
bring mischances.— Now, Monkbarns, that young 
gentleman, that’s wi’ your honour, thinks little 
a carle like me; and yet, I'll wager I'll tell him 
whar he was yestreen at the gloamin, only he may- 
be wadna like to hae’t spoken o’ in company.” 

Lovel’s soul rushed to his cheeks, with the vivid 
blush of two-and-twenty. 

“ Never mind the old rogue,” said Mr Oldbuck; 
don’t suppose I think the worse of you for your 
profession ; they are only prejudiced fools and cox- 
combs that do so. You parcagel what old Tully 
says in his oration, pro ia poeta, concerning 
one of your confraternity — Quis nostrum tam anime 
agresti ac duro fuit—ut—at—TI forget the Latin 


a care 
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— the menning is, which of us was so rude and 
bagbarous as to remain unmoved at the death of 
the great Roscius, whose advanced age was so far 
from, ing us for his death, that we rather 
— ene 80 graceful, s0 excellent in his art, ought 
#@ be exempted from the common lot of mortality } 
So the Prince of Orators spoke of the stage and its 
professors.” 

The words of the old man fell upon Lovel’s 
ears, but without conveying any precise idea to his 
mind, which was then occupied in thinking by what 
means the old beggar, who still continued to re- 
gard him with a countenance provokingly sly and 

; had contrived to thrust himself into 
any knowledge of his affairs. He put his hand in 
his pocket as the readiest mode of intimating his 
desire of secrecy, and securing the concurrence of the 
person whom he addressed ; and while he bestowed 
on him an alms, the amount of which rather bore 
proportion to his fears than to his charity, looked 
at bim with a marked expression, which the men- 
dicant, a physiognomist by profession, seemed per- 
fectly to understand. —‘ Never mind me, sir — 
i am ne tale-pyet; but there are mair een in the 
warid than mine,” answered he, as he pocketed 
Lovel’s bounty, but in a tone to be heard by him 
alone, and with an expression which amply filled 
up what was left unspoken. Then turning to Old- 
buck —“I am awa’ to the manse, your honour. 
Has your honour ony word there, or to Sir Arthur, 
for I’ll come in by Knockwinnock Castle again 
een?” 

Oldbuck started as from a dream; and, in a 
burried tone, where vexation strove with a wish to 
conceal it, paying, at the same time, a tribute to 
Edie’s smooth, » unlined hat, he said, * Go 
down, go down to Monkbarns—let them give you 
some dinner— Or stay ; if you do go to the manse, 
or to Knockwinnock, ye need say nothing about 
that foolish story of yours.” 

“ Who, I1” said the mendicant—“ Lord bless 
your honour, naebody sall ken a word about it frae 
me, mair than if the bit bourock had been there 
since Noah’s flood. But, Lord, they tell me your 
honour has gien Johnnie Howie acre for acre of 
the laigh erofts for this heathery knowe! Now, if 
he has really imposed the bourock on ye for an 
aneiest wark, it’s my real opinion the bargain will 
never haud gude, if you would just bring down 
your heart to try it at the law, and say that he be- 

e. 


“ Provoking scoundrel |” muttered the indignant 
Antiquary between his teeth,— I'll have the 
yet gre 8 lash and his back acquainted for this!” 
: then, in a louder tone,—“ Never mind, Edie 

—it is all a mistake.” 
inking sae,”’ continued his tor- 


maonise, who seemed 4o have pleasure in rubbing 
galled wound, “ troth, I aye thought sae; and 
me wae lang since I said to Luckie Gemmedls, 
ver think you, luckie,’ said I, ‘ that his honour 
would hae done sic a daft-like thing, 
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toca’ the cows out 0” his kale-yard 1’ ‘ A.weel, a ; 
quo’ I, ‘ but ye’ll hear he's circamvented him 
some of his auid-warld stories,’~—for ye kon, laird, 
yon other time about the bodle that ye thought was 
an auld coin”? -—— 

“ Go to the devil!” said Oldbuck; and then, in 
@ more mild tone, as one that was conscious his 
reputation lay at the mercy of his antagonist, he 
ndded—“ Away with you down to Monkbarns, and 
when I come back, I'll send ye a bottle of ale to the 
kitchen.” 

“ Heaven reward your honour!” This was nt- 
tered with the true mendicant whine, as, setting his 
pike-staff before him, he began to move in the di- 
rection of Monkbarns.—* But did your hononr,”’ 
turning round, “ ever get back the siller ye gac to 
the travelling packman for the bodle?” 

“ Curse thee, go about thy business !” 

“* Aweel, aweel, sir, God bless your honour! } 
hope ye’ll ding Johnnie Howie yet, and that 1’l) live 
to see it.” And so saying, the old beggar moved 
off, relieving Mr Oldbuck of recollections which 
were anything rather than agreeable. 

“ Who is this familiar old gentleman?” said Lo- 
vel, when the mendicant was out of hearing. 

“ QO, one of the plagues of the country —I have 
been always against poor’s-rates and a work-house 
—I1 think I'll vote for them now, to have that 
scoundrel shut up. 0, your old-remembered guest 
of a beggar becomes as well acquainted with you 
as he is with his dish—as intimate as one of the 
beasts familiar to man which signify love, and with 
which his own trade is especially conversant. Who 
is het— why, he has gone the vole—has been sol- 
dier, ballad-singer, travelling tinker, and is now a 
beggar. He is spoiled by our foolish gentry, who 
laugh at his jokes, and rehearse Edie Oehiltree’r 
good things as regularly as Joe Miller’s.” 

“ Why, he uses freedom apparently, which is the 
soul of wit,” answered Love). 

“QO ay, freedom enough,” said the Antiquary: 
“he generally invents sume damned improbable fie 
or another to provoke you, hke that nonsense he 
talked just now—not that 171] publish my tract till 
I have examined the thing to the bottom.” 

“In England,” said Lovel, “ such a mendicant 
would get a speedy check.” 

Yes, your churchwardens and dog-whips would 


make slender allowance for his vein of I 
But here, curse him! he is a sort of alo 
nuisance —one of the last specimens of old fa- 


shioned Scottish mendicant, who kept hig rounds 
within a particular space, and was the news-carrier, 
the minstrel, and sometimes the historian of the 
district. That rascal, now, knows more old ballads 
and traditions than any other man in this and the 
four next parishes. And after all,” continued he, 
softening as he went on describing Edie’s good gifts, 
“ the dog has some good humour. He borne 
his hard fate with unbroken spirits, and it’s cruel 
to deny him the comfort of a laugh at his betters. 
The pleasure of having quizzed me, as you gay folk 
would call it, will be meat and drink to him for a 
day or two. But I must go back and look after 
him, or he will spread his d—d nonsensical storp ' 
over half the country.” 

So saying, our heroes ip gh Mr Oldtbuck to re- | 
turn to his Acspitium at Monkbarns, and Lovell t 
pursue his way to Fairport, where he arrived with 
out farther adventure. 
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known, and who was so universally described 
CHAPTER V. gatives. a 
; @ negative, however, waa important—nobody 
cease Retro Mack eae nowt ee ed ee | knew ee of Lovel. Indeed, had such ex- 


Tue ‘theatre at Fairport had opened, but no Mr 
Lovel a on the boards, nor'was there any- 
thing in the habits or deportment of the young gen- 
tleman 20 named, which authorized Mr Oldbuck’s 
conjecture that his fellow-traveller was a candi- 
date for the public favour. Regular were the An- 
tiquary’s inquiries at an old-fashioned barber who 
dressed the only three wigs in the parish which, in 
defiance of taxes and times, were still subjected to 
the operation of powdering and frizzling, and who 
for that purpose divided his time among the three 
employers whom fashion had yet left him ;—regu- 
lar, I say, were Mr Oldbuck’s inquiries at this per- 
sonage concerning the news of the little theatre at 
Fairport, expectingevery daytohear of Mr Lovel’s 
4 ap piprait on which occasion the old gentleman 
had determined to pot himself to charges in honour 
of his young friend, and not only to go to the play 
himself, but to carry his womankind along with 
him, But old Jacob Caxon conveyed no informa- 
tion which warranted his taking so decisive a step 
as that of securing a box. 

He brought information, on the contrary, that 

was a young man residing at Fairport, of 
whom the town (by which he meant all the gossips, 
who, having no business of their own, fill up their 
loisure moments by attending to that of other peo- 
le) could make nothing. ite sought no society, 
ut rather avoided that which the apparent gentle- 
ness of his manners, and some degree of curiosity, 
induced many to offer him. Nothing could be more 
regular, or jess resembling an adventurer, than his 
n ode of living, which was simple, but so completely 
well arranged, that all who had any transactions 
with him were loud in their approbation. 

“ These are not the virtues of a stage-struck 
hero,” thought Oldbuck to himself; and, however 
habitually inacious in his opinions, he must 
have been compelled to abandon that which he had 

“formed in the present instance, but for a part of 
Caxon’s communication. “ The young gentleman,” 
he said, “ was sometimes heard speaking to himsell, 
and rampauging about in his room, just as if he 
was ane o’ the player folk.” 

Nothing, hewever, excepting this single circum- 
stance, occurred to confirm Mr Oldbuck’s supposi- 
tion ; and it remained a high and doubtful question, 
what a-well-informed young man, without friends, 
connexions, or employment of any kind, could have 
to do as a resident at Fairport. Neither port wine 
nor whist had apparently any charms for him. He 
declined dining with the mess of the volunteer co- 
hort which had been lately embodied, and shunned 
pa Picgp convivialities of either of the two par- 
ties which then divided Fairport, as they did more 
important places. He was too little of an aristocrat 
to jom the club of Royal True Blues, and too little 
of a democrat to fraternize with an affiliated society 
of the nigra — of the Ferns, which the 
borough also the happinese of possessing, A 
coffeeroom was his detestation and, I grieve to say 
it, he had as few sympathies with the tea-table.— 
in short, since the name was fashionable in novel- 
writing, and <hat is a while agone, was 
nevera Master Lovelof whomeolittle vositive was 


isted, it would have been speodily made public; for 
the natural desire of speaking evil of our neighbour 
could in his case have been checked by no feelings 
of sympathy for a being so unsocial. On one ae- 
count alone he fell somewhat under suspicion. As 
he made free use of his pencil in his solitary walke, 
and had drawn several views of the harbour, in 
which the signal tower, and even the four-gun-bat- 
tery, were introduced, some zealous friends of the 
public sent abroad a whisper, that this mysterious 
stranger must certainly be a French spy. The 
Sheriff paid his respects to Mr Lovel accordingly; 
but in the interview which followed, it would seem 
that he had entirely removed that magistrate’s sus- 
picions, since he not only suffered him to remaix 
undisturbed in his retirement, but, it was credibly 
reported, sent him two invitations to dinner-par- 
ties, both which were civilly declined. But what 
the nature of the explanation was, the magistrate 
kept a profound secret, not only from the public at 
large, but from his substitute, his clerk, his wife, 
and his two daughters, who formed his privy coun. 
cil on all questions of official duty. 

All these particulars being faithfully 
by Mr Caxon to his patron at Monkbarns, tended 
much to raise Lovel in the opinion of his former 
fellow-traveller. A decent sensible lad,” said he 
to himself, “ who scorns to enter into the fooleries 
and nonsense of these idiot people at Fairport.— 
I must do something for him —I must give him a 
dinner ;—-and I will write Sir Arthur to come to 
Monkbarns to meet him. I must consult my wo- 
mankind.” 

Accordingly, such consultation having been pre. 
viously held, a special messenger, being no other- 
than Caxon himself, was ordered to prepare for a: 
walk to Knockwinnock Castle with a letter, * For 
the honoured Sir Arthur Wardour, of Knockwin- 
nock, Bart.” The contents ran thus: 


© Dear Sir Artuvr, 

“ On Tuesday the 17th curt. stilo novo, I hold 
a cacnobitical symposion at Monkbarns, and pray 
you to assist thereat, at four o’clock precisely. If 
my fair enemy, Miss Isabel, can and will honour us 
by accompanying you, my womankind will be but | 
too proud to have the aid of such an auxiliary in 
the cause of resistance to awful rule and right su- 
premacy. If not, I will send the womankind to the 
manse for the day. I bave a young acquaintanee 
to make known to you, who is touched with some 
strain of a better spirit than belongs to these giddy- 
paced times—reveres his elders, and has a pretty 
notion of the classics—and, as such a youth must [ 
have a natural contempt for the people about Fair- 
port, I wish to show him some rational as well as 
worshipful society. —I am, Dear Sir Arthur, &, 
&o. &e. 


« Fly with this letter, Caxon,” said the senton, 
holding out his misaive, signatum atque 8 
“ fly to Knockwinnock, and bring me an an- 
swer. Go as fast as if the town-counedl were met 
and waiting for the provost, and the provost was 
waiting for his new-powdered wig.” 

« Ah sir,” answered the messenger, with a deep 
sich, “ thae days hae lang gane by. Deil a wig has 
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a provost of Fai worn sin’ auld Provost Jer- 
vie’s time—and he had a quean of a servant-lass 


that dressed it hersell, wi’ the doup o’ a candle and 
a drudging-box. But I hae seen the day, Monk- 
barns, when the town-council of Fairport wad hae 
as soon wanted their town-clerk, or their gill of 
brandy ower-head after the haddies, as they wad 
hae wanted ilk ane a weel-favoured, sonsy, decent 
periwig on his pow. Hegh, sirs! nae wonder the 
commons will be discontent and rise against the 
law, when they see magistrates and bailies, and 
deacons, and the provost himsell, wi’ heads as bald 
‘and as bare as ane o’ my blocks!” 

“ And as well furnished within, Caxon. But 
away with you!—you have an excellent view of 
public affairs, and, I dare say, haye touched the 
eause of our popular discontent as closely as the 
provost could have done himself. But away with 
you, Caxon !”? 

And off went Caxon upon his walk of three 
miles — 

“ He hobbled — but his heart was good; 
Could he go fastcr than he could 2?’"—~ 


While he is engaged in his journey and return, 


j it may not be impertinent to inform the reader to 


whose mansion he was bearing his embassy. 

We have said that Mr Oldbuck kept little com- 
pany with the surrounding gentlemen, excepting 
with one person only. This was Sir Arthur War- 
dour, a baronet of ancient descent, and of a large 
but embarrassed fortune. His father, Sir Anthony, 
had been a Jacobite, and had displayed all the 
enthusiasm of that party, while it could be served 
with words only. No man squeezed the orange 
with more significant gesture; no one could more 
dexterously intimate a dangerous health without 
coming under the penal statutes; and, above all, 
none drank success to the cause more deeply and 
devoutly. But, on the approach of the Highland 
army in 1745, it would appear that the worthy 
baronet’s zeal became a little more moderate just 
when its warmth was of most consequence. He 
talked much, indeed, of taking the field for the 
rights of Scotland and Charles Stuart; but his demi- 
pique saddle would suit only one of his horses, and 
that horse could by no means be brought to stand 
fire. Perhaps the worshipful owner sympathized in 
the scruples of this sagacious quadruped, and be- 
pen to think, that what was so much dreaded by the 
1orse could not be very wholesome for the rider. 
At any rate, while Sir Anthony Wardour talked, 
and drank, and hesitated, the sturdy provost of 
Fairport (who, as we before noticed, was the father 
of our Antiquary) sallied from his ancient burgh, 
‘heading a body of whig-burghers, and seized at 
once, in the name of George II., upon the Castle 
of Knockwinnock, and on the four carriage-horses, 
and of the Bape ata Sir Anthony was 
shortly after sent off to the Tower of London by a 

of state’s warrant, and with him went 
‘his son, Arthur, then a youth. But as nothing ap- 
peared like an overt act of treason, both father and 
#on were soon set at liberty, and returned to thcir 
own mansion of Knockwinnock, to drink healths 
five fathoms deep, and talk of their sufferings in 
the royal cause. This became so much a matter of 
habit with Sir Arthur, that, even after his father’s 
death, the non-juring pe gre used to pray regu- 
davly for the restoration of the rightful sovereign, 
ew. the downfall of the usurper, and for deliver- 
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ance from their cruel and bloodthirsty enemies, 
although all idea of serious open to the House 
of Hanover had long mouldered away, and this 
treasonable liturgy was kept up rather as a matter 
of form than as conveying any distinct paginas So 
much was this the case, that, about the year 1770, 
upon a disputed election occurring in the county, 
the worthy knight fairly gulped down the oaths 
of abjuration and allegiance, in order to serve a 
candidate in whom he was interested ;— thus re- 
nouncing the heir for whose restoration he weekly 
petitioned Heaven, and acknowledging the usurper 
whose dethronement he had never ceased to pray 
for. And to add to this melancholy instance of 
human inconsistency, Sir Arthur continued to pray 
for the House of Stuart even after the family had 
been extinct, and when, in truth, though in his 
theoretical loyalty he was pleased to regard them 
as alive, yct, in all actual service and practical ex. 
ertion, he was a most zealous and devoted subject 
of George III. 

In other respects, Sir Arthur Wardour lived like 
most country gentlemen in Scotland,—hunted and 
fished —gave and received dinners—attended races 
and county meetings —was a deputy-lieutenant and 
trustee upon turnpike acts. But, in his more ad- 
vanced years, as he became too lazy or unwieldy 
for field-sports, he supplied them by now and then 
reading Scottish history; and, having gradually 
acquired a taste for antiquities, though neither very 
deep nor very correct, he became a crony of his 
neighbour, Mr Oldbuck of Monkbarns, and a joint 
labourer with him in his antiquarian pursuits. 

There were, however, points of difference he- 
tween these two humourists, which sometimes oc: 
casioned discord. The faith of Sir Arthur, as an 
antiquary, was boundless, and Mr Oldbuck (not 
withstanding the affair of the Preetorium at the 
Kasn of Kinprunes) was much more scrupulous in 
recciving legends as current and authentic coin. 
Sir Arthur would have deemed himself guilty of 
the crime of leze-majesty had he doubted the ex. 
istence of any single individual of that formidable 
bead-roll of one hundred and foyr kings of Scot- 
land, received by Boethius, and rendered classical 
by Buchanan, in virtue of whom James VI. claimed 
to rule his ancient kingdom, and whose portraits 
still frown grimly upon the walls of the gallery of 
Holyrood. Now Oldbuck, a shrewd and suspicious 
man, and no respecter of divine hereditary right, was 
apt to cavil at this sacred list, and to affirm, that 
the procession of the posterity of Fergus through 
the pages of Scottish history, was as vain and uh- 
substantial as the gleamy pageant of the descend- 
ants of Banquo through the cavern of Hecate. 

Another tender topic, was the good fame of Queon 
Mary, of which the knight was a most chivalrous 
assertor, while the esquire impugned it, in spite 
both of her beauty and misfortunes. When, un- 
happily, their conversation turned on yet later 
times, motives of discord occurred in almost every 
page of history. Oldbuck was, upon oe a 
stanch Presbyterian, a ruling elder of the kirk, and 
a friend to revolution mrincioles and Protestant suc- 
cession, while Sir Arthur was the very reverse of 
all this. They agreed, it is true, in dutiful_love 
and allegiance to the sovereign who now fills? the 





1 The readcr will understand that this refers to ths reign 
of our late gracious Sovereign, George the ‘Lhird, 
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throne; but this was their‘only point of union. It 
therefore often happened, that bickerings hot broke 
out between them, in which Oldbuck was not al- 
ways able to suppress his causti¢ humour, while 
it would sometimes occur to the Baronet that the 
descendant of a German printer, whose sires had 
* sought the base fellowship of paltry burghers,” 
forgot himself, and took an unlicensed freedom of 
debate, considering the rank and ancient descent 
of his antagonist. This, with the old feud of the 
coach-horses, and the seizure of his manor-place 
and tower of strength by Mr Oldbuck’s father, 
would at times rush upon his mind, and inflame at 
once his cheeks and his arguments. And, lastly, 
as Mr Oldbuck thought his worthy friend and com- 

eer was in some respects little better than a fool, 
fe was apt to come more near communicating to 
him that unfavourable opinion, than the rules of 
modern politeness warrant. In such cases they 
often parted in deep dudgeon, and with something 
like a resolution to forbear each other’s company 
in future. 


“ But with the morning calm reflection came; ” 


and as each was sensible that the society of the 
other had become, through habit, essential to his 
comfort, the breach was speedily made up between 
them. On such occasions, Oldbuck, considering that 
the Baronet’s pettishness resembled that of a child, 
usually showed his superior sense by compassion- 
ately making the first advances to reconciliation. 
But it once or twice happened that the aristocratic 
pride of the far-descended knight took a flight too 
offensive to the feelings of the representative of the 
typogeapher. In these cases, the breach between 

ese two originals might have been immortal, but 
for the kind exertions and interposition of the Ba- 
ronet’s daughter, Miss Isabella Wardour, who, with 
a son, now absent upon foreign and military ser- 
vice, formed his whole surviving family. She was 
well aware how necessary Mr Oldbuck was to her 
father’s amusement and comfort, and seldom failed 
to interpose with effect, when the office of a medi- 
ator between them was rendered necessary by the 
satirical shrewdness of the one, or the assumed su- 
periority of the other. Under Isabella’s mild influ- 
ence, the ued of Queen Mary were forgotten by 
her father, and Mr Oldbuck forgave the blasphemy 
which reviled the memory of King William. How- 
ever, as she used in general to take her father’s 
part payeully in these disputes, Oldbuck was wont 
to Isabella his fair enemy, though in fact he 
made more account of her than any other of her 
sex, of whom, as we have seen, he was no admirer. 

There existed another connexion betwixt these 
worthies, which had alternately a repelling and at- 
tractive influence upon their intimacy. Sir Arthur 
always wished to borrow; Mr Oldbuck was not 
always willing to lend. Mr Oldbuck, per contra, 
always wished to be repaid with regularity; Sir 
Arthur was not always, nor indeed often, prepared 
to gratify this reasonable desire; and, in accom- 
pishing an arrangement between tendencies s0 
ara little mij's would occasionally take place. 
Still there was a spirit of mutual aecommodation 
upon the whole, and they dragged on like dogs in 
couples, with some difficulty and occasional snarl- 
ing, but without proriinigas coming to a stand-still 


ee es : 
Some little disagreement, such as we have men- 


ny 








tioned, arising rat of business, or politics, hal di. 
vided the houses of Knockwinnock and Monkbarns. 
when the emissary ‘of the latter arrived to dis 
charge his errand. In his ancient Gothic parlour, 
whose windows on one side looked out upon the 
restless ocean, and, on the other, upon the long 
straight avenue, was the Baronet seated, now turn- 
ing over the leaves of a folio, now casting a weary 
glance where the sun quivered on the dark-green 
foliage and smooth trunks of the large and branch- 
ing limes with which the avenue was planted. At 
length, sight of joy! a moving object is seen, and 
it gives rise to the usual inquiries, Who is it? and 
what can be his errand? The old whitish gre 
coat, the hobbling gait, the hat half-slouched, half- 
cocked, announced the forlorn maker of periwigs, 
and left for investigation only the second query 
This was soon solved by a servant entering the par- { 
lour,—“ A letter from Monkbarns, Sir Arthur.” 

Sir Arthur took the epistle with a due assump- 
tion of consequential dignity. . 

“ Take the old man into the kitchen, and let him 
get some refreshment,” said the young lady, whose 
compassionate eye had remarked his thin grey hair 
and wearied gait. 

“ Mr Oldbuck, my love, invites us to dinner or 
Tuesday the 17th,” said the Baronet, pausing ;— 
“he really seems to forget that he has not of late 
conducted himself so civilly towards me as might 
have been expected.” 

“Dear sir, you have so many advantages over 
poor Mr Oldbuck, that no wonder it should put him 
a little out of humour; but I know he has muck 
respect for your person and your conversation ;— 
nothing would give him more pain than to be want- 
ing in any real attention.” 

“True, true, Isabella; and one must allow for 
the original descent ;—something of the German 
boorishness still flows in the blood ; something of 
the whiggish and perverse opposition to established 
rank and privilege. You may observe that he never 
has any advantage of me in dispute, unless when 
he avails himself of a sort of pettifogging intimacy 
with dates, names, and trifling matters of fact—a 
tiresome and frivolous accuracy of memory, which 
is entirely owing to his mechanical descent.” 

“ He must find it convenient in historical inves- 
tigation, I should think, sir?” said the young lady. 

“It leads to an uncivil and positive mode of dis- 
puting; and nothing seems more unreasonable than 
to hear him impugn even Bellenden’s rare trans- 
lation of Hector Boece, which I have the satisfac- 
tion to possess, and which is a black-letter folio of 
great value, upon the authority of some old scrap of 
parchment which he has saved from its deserved 
destiny of being cut up into tailor’s measures. And 
besides, that habit of minute and troublesome ac- 
curacy leads to a mercantile manner of doing busi- 
ness, which ought to be beneath a landed proprietor 
whose family has stood two or three generations. 
I question if there’s a dealer’s clerk in Fairport 
that can sum an account of interest better 
Monkbarns.” : 

« But you'll accept his invitation, sir?” 

« Why, ye—yes ; we have no other engagement 
on hand, I think. Who can the young man be he 
talks of {—he seldom picks up ee 
and he has no relation that I ever of.” 

«“ Probably some relation of his brother-in-law, | 
Captain M‘Intyre.” . 
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* Very possibly — yea, we will a — the M‘In- 
grain Seep easton sae “aur ong . You 
| answer his card in the ive, Isabella ; 
I believe I have no leisure to be Dear Sirring my- 
So this important matter being adjusted, Miss 
Wardour intimated “her own and Sir Arthur’s 
eompliments, and that théy would have the honour 
of waiting upon Mr Oldbuck. Miss Wardour takes 
this op nity to renew her hostility with Mr 
Oldbuek, on account of his late long absence from 
Knockwinnock, where his visits give so much plea- 
sure.” With this placebo she concluded her note, 
with which old Caxton, now refreshed in limbs and 
= set out on his return to the Antiquary’s man- 
m. 


Reed 





CHAPTER VI. 


Moth. By Woden, God of Saxons, 
From whence comes Wensday , that is Wodnesday, 
aren ue 7 dae brome = ever Keen 

n @ um which I creep into 
My sepulcre 


CarntweiaHr's Ordinary. 





Ovr young friend Lovel, who had received a 
corresponding invitation, punctual to the hour of 
appointment, arrived at Monkbarns about five mi- 
nutes before four o’clock on the 17th of July. The 
day had been remarkably sultry, and large drops of 
rain had occasionally fallen, though the threatened 
showers had as yet passed away. 

Mr Oldbuck received him at the Palmer’s-port 
in his complete brown suit, grey silk stockings, and 
wig powdered with all the skill of the veteran Caxon, 
who, having smelt out the dinner, had taken care not 
¢o finish his job till the hour of eating approached. 

“ You are welcome to my symposion, Mr Lovel. 
And now let me introduce you to my Clogdogdo’s, 
as Tom Otter calls them—my unlucky and good- 
for-nothing womankind—smala@ bestia, Mr Lovel.” 

“y shall be disappointed, sir, if I do not find the 
ladies very undeserving of your satire.” 

“ Tilley-valley, Mr Dovel, << which: by the way, 
one commentator derives from ¢ittirillitium, and 
another from talley-ho—but tilley-valley, I say — 
a truce with your politeness. You will find them 
but samples of womankind— But here they be, Mr 
Lovel. I present to you, in due order, my most 
discreet sister Griselda, who disdains the simpli- 
city, as well as patience, annexed to the poor old 
name of Grizzel; and my most exquisite niece Ma- 
ria, whose mother was called Mary, and sometimes 


The elderly lady rustled in silks and satins, and 
boxe upon her head a structure resembling the fa- 
shion in the ladies’ memorandum-book for the year 
1770—a superb piece of architecture, not much 
jess than a modern Gothic castle, of which the curls 


the turrets, the black pins the che- 

caus de and the lappets the banners. 
The which, like that of the ancient statues 
of V was thus crowned with towers, was large 


peaked at nose and chin, and bore, 
yelognom Sf Mir Jonathan Oldbuck, thot 
Ge i ona: u t 
Tord, they tik ap at once, like Sebas- 
tina and Viola in the ripen ying fps 
Night,” might have supposed that gure before 
hign was his old friend masquerading in female at- 
tive, An antigue flowered silk gown graced the 


and long, and 
in other 


extraordinary person to. whom belonged this anpa, 
ralleled ¢&e, which her er was wont'to way was 
fitter for a turban for Mahound or Termagant, than 
a head-gear for a reasonable creature, or Christian 
gentlewoman. Two long and sar arms were ter- 
minated at the elbows by triple blond ruffles, and 
being folded saltire-ways in front of her person, and 
decorated with long gloves of a bright vermilion 
colour, presented no bad resemblance to a pair af 
gigantic lobsters. High-heeled shoes, and a short 
silk cloak, thrown in easy negligence over her shoul- 
Gens, completed the exterior of Miss Griselda Old- 
uck. 

ae rai a iar i whom Lovel had seen tran- 
siently during his first visit, was a pre ) 
woman, aenizale dressed according e the fochiog 
of the day, with an air of espiéglerie which became 
her very well, and which was perhaps derived from 
the caustic humour peculiar to her uncle’s family, 
though softened by transmission. 

Mr Lovel paid his respects to both ladies, and 
was answered by the elder with the prolonged curt- 
sey of 1760, drawn from the righteous period, 

When folks concei; ed.a grace 
Of half an hour's space, 
And rejoiced in a Friday's capon, 
and by the younger with a modern reverence, which, 
like the festive benediction of a modorn divine, was 
of much shorter duration. 

While this salutation was exchanging, Sie Ar. 
thur, with his fair daughter hanging upon his arm, 
having distnissed his chariot, appeared at the gar 
den door, and in all due forth paid his respects te 
the ladies. 

“ Sir Arthur,” said the Antiquary, “and yon, 
my fair foe, let me make known to you my young 
friend Mr Lovel, a gentleman who, during the 
searlet-fever which is epidemic at present in this 
our island, has the virtue and decency to appear in 
a coat of a civil complexion. You see, however, 
that the fashionable colour has mustered in his 
cheeks which appears not in his garments. Sir Ar- 
thur, let me present to you a oung gentleman, 
whom your farther knowledge will fin ve, wise, 
courtly, and scholar-like, well seen, deeply read, and 
thoroughly grounded in all the hidden mysteries of 
the green-room and stage, from the days of Davie 
Lindsay down to those of Dibdin—he blushes again, 
which is a sign of grace.” 

“ My brother,” said Miss Griselda, ad i 
Lovel, “ has a humorous way of expressing hi ; 
sir; nobody thinks anything of what Monkbarns 
says—so 1 beg you will not be so confused forthe 
matter of his nonsense; but you must have had a 
warm walk beneath this broiling sun—would you 
take onything !—a glass of balm wine t” 

Ere Lovel could answer, the Antiquary inter. 
posed, “ Aroint thee, witch! wouldst thou pdison 
my guests with thy infernal decoctionst Dost thou 
not remember how it fared with the cle 

he- 


whom you seduced to partake of that i 
verage 1” 
“ O fy, fy, brother !— Sir Arthur, did you ever 


hear the like?—he must have ev his ain 
way, or he will invent such stories—— there 


goes Jenny to ring the old bell to tell us that the 
Rigid in hie coon Mr Oldbuck kept nomals 
gid in his economy ne 
servant. This he disguised under the pretext (iat 
the masculine sex was too nable to be employed in 
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those acta of personal servitude, which, in all early 
of society, were uniformly imposed on the 
“ Why,” would he say, “did the boy, Tam 
Rintherout, whom, at my wise eister’s instigation, 
I, with equal wisdom, took upon trial—why did he 
pilfer apples, take birds’ nests, break glasies, and 
ultimately steal my 
that noble emulation which swells in the bosom of 
the masculine sex, which has conducted him to 
Flanders with a musket on his shoulder, and doubt- 
fess will promote him to a glorious halbert, or even 
to the pens) And why does this girl, his full 
sister, Jenny Rintherout, move in the same voca- 
tion with safe and noiseless step—shod, or un- 
shod-—soft as the pace of a cat, and docile as a 
spaniel— Why? but because she is in her vocation. 
Let them minister to us, Sir Arthur,—lIet them 
nninister, I say,—it’s the only thing they are fit for. 
All ancient legislators, from Lycurgus to Mahom- 
med, corruptly called Mahomet, agree in putting 
in their proper and subordinate rank, and it 
is only the crazy heads of our old chivalrous an- 
cestors that erected their Dulcincas into despotic 
princesses.” 

Miss Wardour protested loudly against this un- 
gallant doctrine; but the bell now rung for dinner. 
- “ Let me do all the offices of fair courtesy to so 
fair an antagonist,” said the old gentleman, offer- 
ing his arm. “ I remember, Miss Wardour, Ma- 
hommed (vulgarly Mahomet) had some hesitation 
pbout the mode of summoning his Moslemah to 
prayer. He rejected bells as used by Christians, 
trumpets as the summons of the Guebres, and fi- 
oally adopted the human voice. I have had equal 
doubt concerning my dinner-call. Gongs, now in 

resent use, seemed a newfangled and heathenish 
invention, and the voice of the female womankind I 
rejected as equally shrill and dissonant; wherefore, 
contrary to the said Mahommed, or Mahomet, I 
have resumed the bell. It has a local propriety, 
since it was the conventual signal for spreading 
the repast in their refectory, and it has the advan- 
tage over the tongue of my sister’s prime minister, 
Jenny, that, though not quite so loud and shrill, it 
ceases ringing the instant you drop the bell-rope ; 
whereas we know, by sad experience, that any at- 
tempt to silence Jenny, only wakes the sympathe- 
tic chime of Miss Oldbuck and Mary M‘Intyre to 
join in chorus.” 

With this discourse he led the way to his dining- 
parlour, which Lovel had not yet seen ;—it was 
wainscotted, and contained some curious paintings. 
The dining-table was attended by Jenny; but an 
gld superintendent, a sort of female butler, stood 
by the sideboard, and underwent the burden of 
bearing several reproofs from Mr Oldbuck, and in- 
uvendos, not so much marked, but not less cutting, 

m his sister, 

The dinner was such as suited a professed anti- 
eet comprehending many savoury specimens of 

ish viands, now disneed at the tables of those 
who affect elegance. There was the relishing So- 
lan goose, whose smell is so powerful that he is 
never cocked within doors. Blood-raw he proved 
to be on this occasion, so that Oldbuck half threa- 
tened to throw the greasy sea-fowl at the head of 
the negligent housekeeper, who acted as priestess 
in presenting thie odoriferous offering. But, by 
good-hap, she had bean most fortunate in the hotch- 
poteh, which was unanimously pronounced to be 


Semen 


les, except that he felt - 
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inimitable. “1 knew we should succeed here,’ 
said Oldbuck exultingly, “ for Davie Dibble, tho 
gardener (an old lor like myself), takes care 
the y women do not dishonour our vege- 
tables, And here is fish and sauce, and crappit- 
heads — 1 acknowledge our womankind excel in that 


dish—it procures them the pleasure of , 
for half an hour at least, twice a-week, with 
Mucklebackit, our fish-wife. The chielten- 


pie, Lovel, is made after a recipe bequeathed 
to me by my departed grandmother of happy me- 
mory— And if you will venture on a glass of wine, 
you will find it worthy of one who professes the 
maxim of King Alphonso of Castile,—Old wood to 
burn —old books to read—old wine to drink—and 
old friends, Sir Arthur—ay, Mr Lovel, and young 
friends too, to converse with.” 

“ And what news do you bring us from Edin- 
burgh, Monkbarns?” said Sir Arthur; “ how wags 
the world in Auld Reekie?” 

“ Mad, Sir Arthur, mad—irretrievably frantic 
—far beyond dipping in the sea, shaving the crown, 
or drinking hellebore. The worst sort of frenzy, 
a military frenzy, hath possessed man, woman, and 
child.” 

“ And high time, I think,” said Miss Wardour, 
“ when we are threatened with invasion from abroad 
and insurrection at home.” 

“ O, I did not doubt you would join the scarlet 
host against me—women, like turkeys, are alwaya 
subdued by a red pe Jee what says Sir Arthur, 
whose dreams are of standing armies and German 
oppression ?” 

«“ Why, I say, Mr Oldbuck,” replied the knight, 
“ that so far as I am capable of judging, we ought 
to resist cum toto corpore regni—as the phrase is, 
unless I have altogether forgotten my Latin—an 
enemy who comes to propose to us a Whiggish sort 
of government, a republican system, and who is 
aided and abetted by a sort of fanatics of the worst 
kind in our own bowels. I have taken some mea- 
sures, I assure you, such as become my rank in the 
community ; for I have directed the constables to 
take up that old scoundrelly beggar, Edie Ochiltree, 
fur spreading disaffection against church and state 
through the whole parish. He said plainly to old 
Caxon, that Willie Howie’s Kilmarnock cowl covered 
more sense than all the three wigs in the parish— 
I think it is easy to make out that innuendo— But 
the rogue shall be taught better manners.” 

“ O no, my dear sir,” exclaimed Miss Wardour, 
“ not old Edie, that we have known so long;—1I 
assure you no constable shall have my good graces, 
that executes such a warran = . is: a 

“ Ay, there it goes,” said the Antiquary ; “ you, 
to be : stanch Tory, Sir Arthur, have nourished a 
fine sprig of Whiggery in your bosom— Why, Miss 
Wardour is alone sufficient to control a whole quar- 


ter-session—a quarter-session? ay, a general as- 
sembly or convocation to boot—a cea she— 


an Amazon, a Zenobia.” 
“ And yet, with all my courage, Mr Oldbuck, I 
am glad to hear our people are getting under arms.” 


‘Under arms, Lord love thee! didst thou ever 
read the history of Sister Margaret, whiels. owed 
from a head, that, though now old and somedeie 
grey, has more sense and political than 
you find now-a-days in a whole ’ 


thou 
remember the Nurse’s dream: omy eg Ieee 
work, which she recounts in sueh agony to Hubble 
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Bubble t~- When slio would have taken up a piece 
of broad-cloth in her vision, lo! it exploded like a 
great iron cannon ; when she put out her hand to 


& pis My own vision in Edinburgh has been 
something similar. I called to consult my lawyer; 
he was clothed in a a dress, belted and 
easqued, and about te mount a charger, which his 
writin os as a sharp-shooter) walked 
to and io ore his dour. I went to scold my 
agent for having sent me to advise with a madman; 
he had stack into his head the plume, which in 
more sober days he wielded between his fingers, 
and figured as an artillery-officer. My mercer had 
his toon in his hand, as if he measured his 
cloth by that implement, instead of a legitimate 
yard, The banker’s clerk, who was directed to 
sum my cash-account, blundered it three times, be- 
ing disordered by the recollection of his military 
tellings-off at the morning drill. I was ill, and sent 
for a surgeon — 

He came— but valour so had fired his eye, 

And such a falchion glitter’d on his thigh, 

That, by the gods, with such a load of steel, 

I thought he came to murder, —not to heal! 
I had recourse to a physician, but he also was prac- 
tising a more wholesale mode of slaughter than 
that which his profession had been supposed at all 
times to open to him. And now, since I have re- 
turned here, even our wise neighbours of Fairport 
have caught the same valiant humour. I hate a 
gun like a hurt wild-duck— 1 detest a drum like a 
quaker ;—and they thunder and rattle out yonder 
upon the town’s common, so that every volley and 
roll goes to my very heart.” 

“ Dear brother, dinna speak that gate o’ the gen- 
tlemen volunteers—I am sure they have a most 
becoming uniform— Weel I wot they have been 
wet to the very skin twice last week—I met them 
marching in terribly doukit, an mony a sair hoast 
was amang them— And the trouble they take, 1 
am sure it claims our gratitude.” 

“ And I am sure,” said Miss M‘Intyre, “ that 
my uncle sent twenty guineas to help out their 
equipments.” 

*“ It was to buy liquorice and sugar-candy,” said 
the cynic, “ to encourage the trade of the place, 
and to refresh the throats of the officers who had 
bawled themselves hoarse in the service of their 
country.” 

“ Take care, Monkbarns! we shall set you down 
among the black-nebs by and by.” 

“ No, Sir Arthur—a tame grumbler I. I only 


claim the privilege of croaking in my own corner 
here, without uniting my throat to the grand cho- 
marsh—JVé guito Rey, ni pongo Rey— 
I neither make king nor mar king, as Sancho says, 
but pray heartily for our own sovereign, pay scot 


rus of the 


‘and lot, and grumble at the exciseman— But here 
comes the ewe-milk cheese in good time; it is a 
better digestive than politics.” 

When dinner was over, and the decanters placed 
on the table, Mr Oldbuck proposed the King’s 
health in a bumper, which was readily acceded to 


both by Lovel and the Baronet, the Jacobitism of 


the latter being now a sort of speculative opinion 
imarely,— the ow of a shade. 

After the ladies had left the apartment, the land- 
tend aniltSir Arthur entered into several exquisite 


in which the younger guest, either on 


save Spee it perked up in her face in the form of 





account of the abstruse erudition which they in- 
volved, or for some other reason, took but @ @en- 
der share, till at length he was suddenly started 
out of a profound reverie by an unexpected appeal 
to his judgment. 

“ J will stand by what Mr Lovel says; he was 
born in the north of England, and may know the 
very spot.” 

Sir Arthur thought it unlikely that so young a 


gentleman should have paid much attention to mat- 


ters of that sort. 

“T am avised of the contrary,” said OldLuck. 

“ How say you, Mr Lovel !—speak up, for your 
own credit, man.” 

Lovel was obliged to confess himself in the ridi- 
culous situation of one alike ignorant of the subject 
of conversation and controversy which had engaged 
the company for an hour. 

“ Lord help the lad, his head has been woo}- 


gathering !—I thought how it would be when the 
womankind were admitted—no getting a word of 


sense out of a young fellow for six hours after. —- 
Why, man, there was once a people called the 
Piks” — 

“ More properly Picts,” interrupted the Baronet. 

“ I say the Pikar, Pihar, Piochtar, Piaghter, 
or Peughtar,” vociforated Oldbuck ; “ they spoke 
a Gothic dialect” 

“ Genuine Celtic,” again asseverated the knight, 

“ Gothic! Gothic! I’ll go to death upon it!” coun- 
ter-asseverated the squire. 

“Why, gentlemen,” said Lovel, “I conceive that 
is a dispute which may be easily settled by philolo- 
gists, if there are any remains of the language.” =| 

‘* There is but one word,” said the Baronet, 
“ but, in spite of Mr Oldbuck’s pertinacity, it is de- 
cisive of the question.” 

“ Yes, in my favour,” said Oldbuck : “ Mr Lovel, 
you shall be judge—1I have the learned Pinkerton 
on my side.” 

“J, on mine, the indefatigable and erudite Chal- 
mers.” 

“ Gordon comes into my opinion.” 

“ Sir Robert Sibbald holds mine.” 

“ Innes is with me!” vociferated Oldbuck. 

“ Ritson has no doubt!” shouted the Baronet. 

“ Truly, gentlemen,” said Lovel, “ before you { 
muster your forces and overwhelm me with autho- 
rities, I should like to know the word in dispute.” 

* Benval,” said both the disputants at once. 

“ Which signifies caput valli,’ said Sir Arthur. 

“ The head of the wall,’ echoed Oldbuck. 

There was a deep pause. — It is rather a nar 
row foundation to build a hypothesis upon,” observed 
the arbiter. 

“ Not a whit, not a whit,” said Oldbuck; “ men 
fight best in a narrow ring—an inch is as good as 
a mile for a home-thrust.” 

“‘Itis decidedly Celtic,” said the Baronet ; “every 
hill in the Highlands begins with Ben.” =» + 

“ But what say you to Val, Sir Arthur—is it 
not decidedly the Saxon wall?” an 

“ It is the Roman callum,” said Sir Arthur ;— 
“ the Picts borrowed that part of the word.” 

“ No such thing; if they borrowed anything, i 
must have been your Ben, which they might ove 
from the neighbouring Britons of Strath Cluyd.” | 
ea The Piks, or dare tere, “ — — 

n singularly poor in dialect, since, in 
remaining word of their vocabulary, and that oon, 
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sisting only of two syllables, they have been con- 
feasedly obliged to borrow one of them from another 
lan: ; and, methinks, gentlemen, with submis- 
sion, the controversy is not unlike that which the 
two knights fought, concerning the shield that had 
one side white and the other black. Each of you 
claim one-half of the word, and seem to resign the 
other. But what strikes me most, is the poverty 
of the language which has left such slight vestiges 
behind it.” 

“ You are in an error,” said Sir Arthur; “ it was 
® copious language, and they were a great and 
powerful people ; built two steeples—one at Bre- 
chin, one at Abernethy. The Pictish maidens of the 
blood-royal were kept in Edinburgh Castle, thence 
called Castrum Puellarum.” 

“ A childish legend,” said Oldbuck, “ invented 
to give consequence to trumpery womankind. It 
was called the Maiden Castle, quasi lucus a non 
lucendo, because it resisted every attack, and wo- 
men never do.” 

“ There is a list of the Pictish kings,” persisted 
Sir Arthur, “ well authenticated, from Crenthemi- 
nachcryme (the date of whose reign is somewhat 
uncertain) down to Drusterstone, whose death con- 
cluded their dynasty. Half of them have the Celtic 
patronymic Jfac prefixed— Mac, id est filius;— 
what do you say to that, Mr Oldbuck? There is 
Drust Macmorachin, Trynel Macjachlin (first of 
that ancient clan, as :t may be judged), and Gor- 
mach Macdonald, Alpin Macmetegus, Drust Mac- 
tallargam”’ (here he was interrupted by a fit of 
coughing)—“ ugh, ugh, ugh—Golarge Macchan— 
ugh, ugh—Macchanan—ugh—Macchananail, Ken- 
neth—ugh—ugh—Macferedith, Eachan Macfungus 
—and twenty more, decidedly Celtic names, which 
I could repeat if this damned cough would let me.” 

“ Take a glass of wine, Sir Arthur, and drink 
down that bead-roll of unbaptized jargon, that would 
enoke the devil—why, that last fellow has the only 
intelligible name you have repeated—they are all 
of the tribe of Macfungus—mushroom monarchs 
every one of them; sprung up from the fumes of 
conceit, folly, and falsehood, fermenting in the 
brains of some mad Highland seannachie.” 

“ TI am surprised to hear you, Mr Oldbuck: you 
know, or ought to know, that the list of these po- 
tentates was copied, by Henry Maule of Melgum, 
from the Chronicles of Loch-Leven and Saint An- 
drews, and put forth by him in his short but satis- 
factory history of the Picts, printed by Robert Free- 
bairn of Edinburgh, aud sold by him at his shop in 
the Parliament Close, in the year of God seventeen 
hundred and five, or six, I am not precisely certain 
which — but I have a copy at home that stands 
next to my twelvemo copy of the Scots Acts, and 
ranges on the shelf with them very well. What 
say you to that, Mr Oldbuck ?” , 

_« Say?—why, I ae at Harry Maule and his 
history,” answered Oldbuck, “ and thereby comply 
with his request, of giving it entertainment accord- 
ing to its merits.” 

“ Do not laugh at a better man than yourself,” 
said Sir Arthur, somewhat scornfully. 

, | I do not conceive I do, Sir Arthur, in laughing 
ret at him or his history.” 

Maule o 
Olah mai? f Melgum was a gentleman, Mr 


“I presume he had no advan of me in that 
particular,” replied the ee peli tartly. 
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“Permit me, Mr Oldbuck—he was a gentiemun 
of high family, and ancient descent, and there- 
fore’’. 

« The descendant of a Westphalian printer should 
speak of him with deference? Such may be your 
opinion, Sir Arthur—it is not mine. I conceive 
that my descent from that painful and industrious 
typographer, Wolfbrand Oldenbuck, who, in the 
month of December, 1493, under the patronage 
as the colophon tells us, of Sebaldus Scheyter and 
Sebastian Kammermaister, accomplished the print- 
ing of the great Chronicle of Nuremberg—I con- 
ceive, I say, that my descent from that great re- 
storer of learning is more creditable to me as a 
man of letters, than if 1 had numbered in my 
nealogy all the brawling, bullet-headed, iron-fisted, 
old Gothic barons since the days of Crentheminach- 
cryme—not one of whom, I suppose, could write his 
own name.” 

“ If you mean the observation as a sneer at my 
ancestry,” said the knight, with an assumption of 
dignified superiority and composure, “ I have the 
pleasure to inform you, that the name of my an- 
cestor, Gamelyn de Guardover, Miles, is written 
fairly with his own hand in the earliest copy of the 
Ragman-roll.” 

«“ Which only serves to show that he was one of 
the earliest who set the mean example of submit- 
ting to Edward I. What have you to say for the 
stainless loyalty of your family, Sir Arthur, after 
such a backsliding as that?” 

“ It’s enough, sir,” said Sir Arthur, starting up 
fiercely, and pushing back his chair; “ I shall here- 
after take care how I honour with my company 
one who shows himself so ungrateful for my con- 
descension.” 

“ In that you will do as you find most agreeable, 
Sir Arthur ;—I hope, that as I was not aware of 
the extent of the obligation which you have done 
me by visiting my poor house, I may be excused 
for not having carried my gratitude to the extent 
of servility.” 

“ Mighty well — mighty well, Mr Oldbuck —I 
wish you a good evening— Mr a—a—a—Shovel 
—I wish you a very good evening.” 

Out of the parlour door flounced the incensed 
Sir Arthur, as if the spirit of the whole Round 
Table inflamed his single bosom, and traversed 
with long strides the labyrinth of passages which 
conducted to the drawing-room. 

“ Did you ever hear such an old tup-headed ass?” 
said Oldbuck, briefly apostrophizing Lovel. “ But 
I must not let him go in this mad-like way nei- 
ther.” 

So saying, he pushed off after the retreating Ba- 
ronet, whom he traced by the clang of several doors 
which he opened in search of the apartment for tea, 
and slammed with force behind him at every dis- 
pointment. “ You’ll do yourself a mischief,” roared 
the Antiquary ; “ Qui ambulat in tenebmis, nescit que 
cadit— You'll tumble down the back-stair.” 

Sir Arthur had now got involved in darkness, of 
which the sedative effect is well known to nurses 
and governesses who have to deal with pettish child- 
ren. It retarded the pace of the irritated Baronet, 
if it did not abate his resentment, and Mr Oldbuck, 
better acquainted with the locale, got up with him 
as he had got his grasp upon the handle of the 
drawing-room door. 

“ Stay a minute, Sir laced ats Olbuck, op- 
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pocing his abrupt entrance; “ don’t be quite so 
asty, nry good old friend. 1 was a little too rude 
with you about Sir Gamelyn — why, he is an old ae- 

of mine, man, and a favourite ; he kept 
company with Bruce and Wallace—and, I°ll be 
sworn on a black-letter Bible, only subscribed the 
Ragman-roll with the legitimate and justifiable in- 
tention of circumventing the false Southern —’twas 
right Scottish craft, my good knight—hundreds did 
it. Come, come, forget and forgive—cenfess we 
have given the young fellow here a right to think 


us two old fools.” 
* Speak for yourself, Mr Jonathan Oldbuck,” said 
Sir Arthur, with much majesty. 


“ A-well, a-well—a wilful man must have his 


ae 

ith that the door opened, and into the draw- 
ing-room marched the tall gaunt form of Sir Arthur, 
followed by Love] and Mr Oldbuck, the countenances 
of all the three a little discomposed. 

“IT have been waiting for you, sir,” said Miss 
Wardour, “ to propose we should walk forward to 
meet the carriage, as the evening is so fine.” 

Sir Arthur readily assented to this proposal, which 
suited the angry mood in which he found himself ; 
and having, agreeably to the established custom in 
cases of pet, refused the refreshment of tea and 
coffee, he tucked his danghter under his arm; and, 
after taking a ceremonious leave of the ladies, and 
a very dry one of Oldbuck—off he marched. 

“ T think Sir Arthur has got the black dog on 
his back again,” said Miss Oldbuck. 

“ Black dog !—black devil!—he’s more absurd 
than womankind— What say you, Lovel?— Why, 
the lad’s gone too.” 

“ He took his leave, uncle, while Miss Wardour 
was putting on her things; but I don’t think you 
observed him.” 

“ The devil’s in the people! This is all one gets 
by fussing and bustling, and putting one’s self out 
of one’s way in order to give dinners, besides all 
the charges they are put to!—O Seged, Emperor 
of Ethiopia!” said he, taking up a cup of tea in 
the one hand, and a volume of the Rambler in the 
other, —for it was his regular custom to read while 
he was eating or drinking in presence of his sister, 
being a practice which served at once to evince 
his contempt for the society of womankind, and 
his resolution to lose no moment of instruction, — 
* QO Seged, Emperor of Ethiopia! well hast thou 
spoken— No man should presume to say, Thus shall 
be a day of happiness.” 

Oldbuck proceeded in his studies for the best 
part of an hour, uninterrupted by the ladies, who 
each, in profound silence, pursued some female 
employment. At length, a light and modest tap 
was heard at the parlour door. “Is that you, Cax- 
on f{—- come in, come in, man.” 

The old man opened the door, and, thrusting in 
his meagre face, thatched with thin grey locks, and 
one sleeve of his white coat, said in a subdued and 
myaterious tone of voice, “ I was wanting to speak 
to you, sir.” 

“ Come in then, you old fool, and say what you 
have got to say.” 

* I'll maybe frighten the ladies,” said the ex- 


ad Frighten !” answered the Antiquary,-— what 
do you mean!—never mind the ladies . Have you 
wen another ghaist at the Humlock-knowe!” 
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“Na, sir—it’s nw 2 ghaist this turn,” repited 
Caxon ;—-“ but I’m ro easy nm my mind.” 

“ Did you ever hear of any bodythat wast” am 
swered Oldbuck ;—“ what reason has an old sat- 
tered powder-puff like you to be easy in your mind, 
more than all the rest of the world besides 1” 

* It’s no for mysell, sir; but it threatens an awfa’ 
ae 3 and Sir Arthur, and Miss Wardour, poor 


“ Why, man, they must have met the carriage at 
the head of the loaning, or thereabouts; they must 
be home long ago.” 

“ Na, sir; they didna gang the road by the turn- 
pike to meet the carriage, they gaed by the sands.” 

The word operated like electricity on Oldbuck, 
“ The sands!” he exclaimed ; * impossible!” 

“ Ou, sir, that’s what I said to the gardener; but 
he says he saw them tur down by the Mussel- 
craig. In troth, says I to him, an that be the case, 
Davie, I am misdoubting”?——- 

“An almanack! an almanack!” said Oldbuck, 
starting up in great alarm—* not that banbdle!” 
flinging away a little pocket almanack which his 
niece offered him. —“ Great God! my poor dear 
Miss Isabella!—Fetch me instantly the Fairport 
Almanack.” —It was brought, consulted, and added 
greatly to his agitation.  I’ll go myself—call the 
gardener and ploughman—bid them bring ropes 
and ladders—bid them raise more help as they 
come along-——keep the top of the cliffs, and halloe 
down to them— 1’ll go myself.” 

“ What is the matter?” inquired Miss Oldbuek 
and Miss M‘Intyre. 

“ The tide !—the tide!” answered the alarmed 
Antiquary. 

“ Had not Jenny better—but no, I'll run my. 
self,” said the younger lady, partaking in all her 
uncle’s terrors—‘“ [ll run myself to Saunders 
Mucklebackit, and make him get out his boat.” 

«“ Thank you, my dear, that’s the wisest word 
that has been spoken yet— Run! run !—To go by 
the sands!” seizing ns hat and cane; “ was there 
ever such madness heard of !” 





CHAPTER VII. 


———_—_—_—— Pleased awhile to view 

The watery waste, the prospect wild and new, 

The now receding waters gave them space, 

On either side, the growing shures to trace; 

And then, returning, they contract the scene, 

Till small and smalier grows the walk een. 

Cranes. 
THe information of Davie Dibble, which had 

spread such general alarm at Monkbarns, proved 
to be strictly correct. Sir Arthur and his daughter 
had set out, according to their first proposal, to 
return to Knockwinnock hy the turnpike road; bat 
when ca reached the head of the leaning, as it 
was called, or great lane, which on one side made 
a sort of avenue to the honse of Monkbarns, they 
discerned, a little way before them, Lovel, who 
seemed to linger on the way as if to give him an 
opportunity to join them. Miss Wardour immedi- 
ately proposed to her father that they should take 
another direction; and, as the weather was fine, 
walk home by the sands, which, stretching below a 
picturesque ridge of rocks, afforded at ali 
times a pleasanter passage between Knockwinnock 
and Monkbarns than the high-road. 
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Siz Arthur aequiesced wiljmgly. “ It would be 
Se vie Me Ollick Ea Ge ee 
whom Mr Oldbuck had taken the freedom 
to introduce them to.” And his old-fashioned po- 
litenees had none of the ease of the day, 
which permita you, if you have a mind, to cuf the 
ee ee 
you feel or suppose yourself in a situation 
which makes it disagreeable to own him. Sir Ar- 
thur only stipulated, that a little ragged boy, for 
the guerdon of one penny sterling, should run to 
meet his coachman, and turn his equipage back te 
Knockwinnock, 


When this was arranged, and the emissary dis- 
patehed, the knight and his daughter left the high- 
road, and following a wandering path many sandy 
hillooks, ry grown over with furze and the long 
grass ca bent, soon attained the side of the 
ocean. The tide was by no means s0 far out as 
they had computed; but this gave them no alarm; 
— theve were seldom ten days in the year when it 
approached so near the cliffs as not to leave a dry 
passage. But, nevertheless, at periods of spring- 
tide, or even when the ordinary flood was accelera- 
ted by high winds, this road was altogether covered 
by the sea; and tradition had recorded several fatal 
accidents which had happened on such occasions. 
Still, such dangers were considered as remote and 
improbable ; and rather served, with other legends, 
to amuse the hamlet fireside, than to prevent any 
one from going between Knockwinnock and Monk- 
barns by the sands. 

As Sir Arthur and Miss Wardour paced along, 
enjoying the pleasant footing afforded by the cool 
moist hard sand, Miss Wardour could not help 
observing that the last tide had risen considerably 
above the usual water-mark. Sir Arthur made the 
same observation, but without its occurring to either 
of them to be alarmed at the circumstance. The 
sun was now resting his huge disk upon the edge 
of the level ocean, and gilded the accumulation of 
towering clouds through which he had travelled the 
livelong day, and which now assembled on all sides, 
like misfortunes and disasters around a sinking em- 
piwe and falling monarch. Still, however, his dy- 
ing splendour gave a sombre magnificence to the 
massive congregation of vapours, forming out of 
their unsubstantial gloom the show of pyramids and 
towers, some touched with gold, some with purple, 
some with a hue of deep and dark red. The distant 
sea, stretched beneath this varied and gorgeous ca- 
nopy, lay almost portentously still, reflecting back 
the dazzling and level beams of the descending lu- 
minary, and the splendid colouring of the clouds 
amidst which he was setting, Nearer to the beach, 
the tide rippled onward in waves of sparkling sil- 
— that imperceptibly, yet rapidly, gained upon 


With a mind employed in admiration of the no- | 
mantic scene, or perhaps on some more agitats 
topic, Miss Wardour advanced in silence by her 
father’s side, whase recently offended dignity did 
net stoop to ia any conversation. Following the 
windings of the beach, they one projeeting 
headland of rock another, and now 

under a huge and continued. ex- 
precipiess by which that iron-bound 
places defended. Long proiect- 
; extending under water, and 
evincing their existence by here and there a 
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entirely bave, or by the breakers which foamed over 
those that were ially eovered, rendered Knock- 


winnock bay dreaded by pilots and shi 

which rose between the beach and the 
mainland, to the height of two or three hundred 
feet, afforded in their crevices shelter for unawor 
bered sea-fowl, in situations seemingly secured by 
their dizzy height from the rapacity of man. Mans 
of these wild tribes, with the instmet which send: 
them to} seek the land before a storm arises, went 
now winging towards their nests with the shrill and 
dissonant clang which announces disquietude ané. 
fear. The disk of the sun became almost totally ob 
scured ere he had a) sunk below the horizon 
and an early and lurid shade of darkness blotter 
the serene twilight of = summer evening, The win 
began next to arise; but its wild and meaning sound 
was heard for some time, and its effects became 
visibie on the bosom of the sea, before the gale was 
felt on shore. The mass of waters, now dark and 
threatening, began to lift itself in larger ridges, and 
sink in deeper furrows, forming waves that rose 
high in foam upon the breakers, or burst upon the 
beach with a sound resembling distant thunder. 

Appalled by this sudden change-of weather, Misa 
Wardour drew close to her father, and held his arm 
fast. “I wish,” at length she said, but almost in 
a whisper, as if ashamed to express her increasing 
apprehensions, “I wish we had kept the road we in- 
tended, or waited at Monkbarns for the carriage.” 

Sir Arthur looked round, but did not see, or 
would not acknowledge, any signs of an immediate 
storm. They would reach Knockwinnock, he said, 
long before the tempest began. But the speed with 
which be walked, and with which Isabella could 
hardly keep pace, indicated a feeling that some ex- 
ertion was necessary to accomplish his consolatory 
prediction. 

They were now near the centre of a deep but 
narrow bay, or recess, formed by two projecting 
capes of high and inaccessible rock, which shot out 
into the sea like the horns of a crescent ;—and 
neither durst communicate the apprehension which 
each began to entertain, that, from the unusually 
rapid advance of the tide, they might be deprived 
of the power of proceeding by doubling the pro- 
montory which lay before them, or of retreating by 
the road which brought them thither. 

As they thus pressed forward, longing doubtless 
to exchange the easy curving line, whi sinu- 
osities of the bay compelled them to adopt, for a 
straighter and more expeditious path, though leas 
conformable to the line of beauty, Sir Arthur ob- 
served a human fi on the beach advancing to 
meet them. “ Thank God,” he exclaimed, “ we 
a get dare Norah !—-that persen. sie 

ave d it;” thus giving vent to the feeling 
hope, though he had suppressed that of apprehen- 
sion. 

“Thank God indeed!” eeheed his daughter, half 
audibly, half internally, aa expressing the gratitude 
which she strongly felt. 

The figure which advanced to meet them made 
many signs, which the hase of the atmosphere, now 
disturbed by wind and by adriscling rain, peavented 
them from seeing or —_ 
Some time before they met, Sir could re- 

ine the old blue-gowned beggar, Edie Ochiltree. 
It is said that even the brute creation lay aside 
their animosities aud antipathies when preaed by 





Halbet bead, ropiily dininbhing in extent by dhe 
rapi ex 
Gnoreachments ee S wpeingdide and a north-west 
wind, was in like manner a neutral field, where 
even a justice of peace and a strolling mendicant 
t meet upon terms of mutual forbearance. 
Turn back! turn back!” exclaimed the vagrant; 
” pig! Boat ye not turn Many I waved to you?” 
e thought, ied Sir Arthur, in great agi- 
tation, # we thonght-we could get round Halket- 


head. 

- Halket-head!—the tide will be running on 
Halkket-head by this time like the Fall of Fyers !— 
it was a’ I could do to get round it twenty minutes 
since—it was coming in three feet abreast. We 
will maybe get back by Bally-burgh Ness Point 
yet. The Lord help us !— it’s our only chance. We 
tan but try.” 

“ My God, my child !”—“ My father! my dear 
father !” exclaimed the parent and daughter, as, 
fear lending them strength and speed, they turned 
to retrace their steps, and endeavoured to double 
the point, the projection of which formed the south- 
ern extremity of the bay. 

“I heard ye were here, frae the bit callant ye 
sent to meet carriage,” said the beggar, as he 
trudged stoutly on a step or two behind Miss War- 
dour; “and I couldna bide to think o’ the dainty 
young leddy’s peril, that has aye been kind to ilka 

orlorn heart that cam near her. Sae I lookit at 
the lift and the rin o’ the tide, till I settled it that 
if I could get down time eneugh to gie you warning, 
we wad do weel yet. But 1 doubt, I doubt, I have 

been beguiled! for what mortal ee ever saw sic a 
race as the tide is rinning e’en now? See, yonder’s 
the Ratton’s Skerry —he aye held his neb abune 
the water in my day — but he’s aneath it now.” 

Sir Arthur cast a look in the direction in which 
the old man pointed. A huge rock, which in gene- 
ral, even in spring-tides, displayed a hulk like the 
keel of a vessel, was now quite under wa- 
ter, and its place only indicated by the boiling and 

ing of the eddying waves which encountered 
its sub-marine resistance. 

“Mak haste, mak haste, my bonny leddy,” con- 
tinued the old man— “mak haste, and we may do 
yet! Take haud o’ my arm—an auld and frail arm 
it’s now, but it’s been in as sair stress as this is yet. 
Take haud o’ my arm, my winsome leddy! D’ye see 
yon wee black speck amang the wallowing waves 
yonder? This morning it was as high as the mast 
o’ a brig— it’s sma’ eneugh now— but, while I see 
black about it’as the crown o’ my hat, I 
winna believe but we'll get round the Bally-burgh 
Ness, for a’ that’s come and gane yet.” 

Isabella, in silence, accepted from the old man the 
assistance which Sir Arthur was less able to afford 
her. The waves had now encroached so much upon 
the beach, that the firm and smooth footing which 
they had hitherto had on the sand must be ex- 
for a rougher path close to the foot of the 
aaa meneat greeny tbae raised upon its 

It would have been utterly impos- 
for Sir Arthur Wardour, or his daughter, to 
found their way along these erg bara 

idance and encouragement e beggar, 
been there before in high tides, though 

» he acknowledged, « in-sae awsome a night 


was indeed a dreadful evening. The howling 


i 
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+ Sly her gacticr-ve. with the shrieks of the sea 
fowl, and soun ike the dirge of the three de- 
voted beings, who, pent between two of the most 


magnificent, yet most dreadful objects of nature— 
a raging tide and an insurmountable precipice— 
toiled along their painful and dangerous path, often 
lashed by the spray of some giant billow, which 
threw itself higher on the beach than those that had 
preceded it. Each minute did their enemy gain 
und perceptibly upon them! Still, however, 
oath to relinquish the last hopes of life, they bent 
their eyes on the black rock pointed out by Ochil- 
tree. It was yet distinctly visible among the break- 
ers, and continued to be s0, until they came to a 
turn in their precarious path, where an intervenin 


‘projection of rock hid it from their sight. Depriv 


of the view of the beacon on which they had relied, 
they now experienced the double agony of terror 
and suspense. They struggled forward, however; 
but, when they arrived at the point from which they 
ought to have seen the crag, it was no longer visi- 
ble: the signal of safety was lost among a thousand 
white breakers, which, dashing upon the point of the 
promontory, rose in prodigious sheets of snowy 
foam, as high as the mast of a first-rate man-of-war, 
against the dark brow of the precipice. 

The countenance of the old man fell. Isabella 
gave a faint shriek, and, “ God have mercy upon 
us!” which her guide solemnly uttered, was pite- 
ously echoed by Sir Arthur—‘“ My child! my child! 
— to die such a death!” 

“ My father! my dear father !” his daughter ex- 
claimed, clinging to him—-“ and you too, who have 
lost your own life in endeavouring to save ours!” 

“ That's not worth the counting,” said the old 
man. “I hae lived to be weary o’ life; and here 
or yonder—at the back o’ a dyke, in a wreath o’ 
snaw, or in the wame 0’ a wave, what signifies how 
the auld gaberlunzie dies?” 

** Good man,” said Sir Arthur, “ can you think 
of nothing!—-of no help?—-I'll make you rich— 
T’'ll give you a farm—TI’il”——. 

* Our riches will be soon equal,” said the beggar, 
looking out upon the strife of the waters-—* they 
are sae already; for I hae nae land, and you would 
give your fair bounds and barony for a square yard 
of rock that would be dry for twal hours.” 

While they exchanged these words, they paused 
upon the highest ledge of rock to which they could 
attain; for it seemed that any further attempt to 
move forward could only serve to anticipate their 
fate. Here, then, they were to await the sure 
though slow progress of the raging element, some- 
thing in the situation of the of the early 
church, who, exposed by heathen tyrants to be 
slain by wild beasts, were compelled for a time to 
witness the impatience and rage by which the ani- 
mals were agitated, while awaiting the signal for 
undoing their grates, and letting them loose upon 
the victims. 

Yet even this fearful pause gave Isabella time to 
collect the powers of a mind naturally strong and 
courageous, and which rallied itself at this terrible 
juncture. “ Must we yield life,” sho said, “without 
a struggle t Is there no path, however dreadiul, 
by which we could climb the crag, or at least attain 
some height above the tide, where we could remain 
till morning, or till help comes? They must be 
aware of our situation, and will raise the country 
to relieve us.” 
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De eee ere ane ae enn een etn 

Sir Arthur, who heard, but scarcely comprehend- 
ed, his daughter's question,#turned, nevertheless, 
instinctively and eagerly to the old man, as if their 
lives were in his gift. Ochiltree paused—“ I was 
a bauld craigsman,” he said, “ ance in my life, and 
zp a kittywake’s and lungie’s nest hae I harried . 
ee oe very black rocks; but it’s lang, lang 
apnea nae mortal could speel them without a 
rope—and if I had ane, my ee-sight, and my foot- 
step, and yi hand-grip, hae a’ failed mony a day 
sinsyne— And then, how could I save you? But 
there was a path here ance, though maybe, if we 
could see it, ye would rather bide where we are-— 
His name be praised!” he ejaculated suddenly, 
“there’s ane coming down the crag e’en now !”— 
Then, exalting his voice, he hilloa’d out to the daring 
adventurer such instructions as his former prac- 
tice, and the remembrance of local circumstances, 
suddenly forced upon his mind :—*« Ye’re right— 
ye’re right !—-that gate—that gate !-y-fasten the 
rope weel round Crummie’s-horn, that’s the muckle 
black stane-—cast twa plies round it—that’s it !—. 
now, weize yoursell a wee easel-ward—a wee mair 
yet to that ither stane—we ca'd it the Cat’s-lug— 
there used to be the root o’ an aik-tree there— 
that will do!—canny now, lad—canny now—tak 
tent and tak time— Lord bless ye, tak time—Vera 
weel !—- Now ye maun get to Bessy’s Apron, that’s 
the muckle braid flat blue stane— and then, I 
think, wi’ your help and the tow thegither, I’ll win 
at ye, and then we'll be able to get up the young 
leddy and Sir Arthur.” 
The adventurer, following the directions of old 
—o flung him down the end of the rope, which 
he secured around Miss Wardour, wrapping her 
previously in his own blue gown, to preserve her 
as much as possible from injury. Then, availin 
himse'f of the rope, which was made fast at the 
other end, he began to ascend the face of the crag 
——a most precarious and dizzy undertaking, which, 
however, after one or two perilous escapes, placed 
him safe on the broad fiat stone beside our friend 
Lovel. Their joint strength was able to raise Isa- 
bella to the ia of safety which they had attained. 
Lovel then descended in order to assist Sir Arthur, 
around whom he adjusted the rope; and again 
mounting to their place of refuge, with the assist- 
ance of old Ochiltree, and such aid as Sir Arthur 
himself could afford, he raised himself beyond the 

reach of the billows. 
The sense of reprieve from approaching and ap- 
oy inevitable death, had its usual effect. The 
ther and daughter threw themselves into each 
other’s arms, kissed and wept for joy, although 
their escape was connected with the prospect of 
passing a tempestuous night upon a precipitous 
ledge of rock, which scarce afforded footing for the 
four shivering beings, who now, like the sea-fowl 
around them, clung there in hopes of some shelter 
from the devouring element which raged beneath. 
The spray of the billows, which attained in fearful 
succession the foot of the precipice, overflowing the 
beach on which they so lately stood, flew as high as 
their place of temporary refuge; and the stunning 
sound with which they dashed against the rocks 
beneath, seemed as if they still demanded the fugi- 
tives in accents of ogre as their destined prey. 
It was a summer night, doubtless ; yet the proba- 
ar Ai slender, : a frame so delicate as that 
Wardour should survive #1 morning the 


) 


drenching of the ar on and the dashing of the 
rain, which now —o in full violence, 


with deep and h gusts of wind, added to the 
constrained rs eee lous circumstances of their si- 
tuation. 


“The lassie!_—the puir sweet Inaaie 1” said the 
old man: “ mony such a night have I weathered at 
hame and abroad, but, God guide us, how can she 
ever win through it!” 

His apprehension was communicated in smo- 
thered accents to Lovel; for, with the sort of free- 
masonry by which bold and ready spirits correspond 
in moments of danger, and become almost instine- 
tively known to each other, they had established a 
mutual confidence.—* I'll climb up the cliff again,” 
said Lovel—“ there’s day-light enough left to see 
my footing 5 ; I'll climb up, and call for more assist- 
ance.’ 

“ Do so, do so, for heaven’s sake!” said Sir Ar- 
thur, eagerly. 

“ Are ye mad!” said the mendicant: “ Francie 
o’ Fowlsheugh, and he was the best that 
ever speel’d heugh (mair by token, he brake his 
neck upon the Dunbuy of Slaines), wadna hae ven- 
tured upon the Halket-head craigs after sun-down 
— It’s God’s grace, and a t wonder besides, 
that ye are not in the middle o’ that roaring sea 
wi’ what ye hae done steady 1 didna think there 
was the man left alive would hae come down the 
craigs as ye did. I question an I could hae done it 
mysell, at this hour and in this weather, in the 
youngest and yaldest of my strength— But to ven« 
ture up again—it’s a mere and a clear tempting 0’ 
Providence.” 

“J have no fear,” answered Lovel; “ I marked 
all the stations perfectly as I came down, and there 
is still light enough left to see them quite well—I 
am sure I can do it with perfect safety. Stay here, 
my good friend, by Sir Arthur and the young 
lady.” 

“‘ Deil be in my feet then,” answered the bedes- 
man, sturdily; “ if ye gang, I’ll gang too; for be- 
tween the twa o’ us, we'll hae mair than wark 
eneugh to get to the tap o’ the heugh.” 

“ No, no—stay you here and attend to Miss 
Wardour — you see Sir Arthur is quite exhausted.” 

‘¢ Stay yoursell then, and I’ll gae,” said the old 
man;— “let death spare the green corn and take 
the ripe.” 

Stay both of you, I charge you,” said Isabella, 
faintly; “ Iam well, and can spend the night very 
well here—I feel quite refreshed.” So saying, her 
voice failed her—she sunk down, and would have 
fallen from the crag, had she not been supported 
by Lovel and Ochiltree, who placed her in a 
ture half sitting, half reclining, beside her 
who, exhausted by fatigue of body and mind so ex~ 
treme and unusual, had already me down on a stone 
in a sort of stupor. 

‘It is impossible to leave them,” said Lovel— 
“ What is to be done?— Hark! hark !—did I not 


hear a halloo?” 

“The skreigh of a Tammie Norie,” answered 
Ochiltree —“ I ken the skirl weel.” 

“No, by, Heaven! ” replied Lovel, “it was a hu- 
man voice.’ 

A distant hail was repeated, the sonnd plainly dis- 
tin, ble among the various elemental noises, 

the clang of the sea-mews by which they ware 


aerndeds” The mendicant amd Lovel exerted | 
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a es et ee ee A yard ucruss the upright inest, anda etreich- 

Mike WarGoer's handkerchief on the end of his ed along it, and reeved threngh a at eath 

@nufke ‘them conspicuous from abevwe. Though | end, formed an extempore erane, which afforded 
means of ing an arm-chair, well secured 


ti dhosts were repented, it was some time before 
they were in exact response to their own, leaving 
tite unfortunate sufferers 


darkening twilight and é ar oi 
rede the who epparently were traversing 


the verge of the precipice to bring them assistance, 
is Yonge there badloc aidiroer d dis. 
fuge. At iz 00 was ly and di 
‘answered, and their courage confirmed, by 
the ansarance that they were within hearing, if not 
Within reach, of friendly assistance. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
There us cliff, whose high and bending head 


earfully on the confined deep; 
_—— me but to the very brim of it, 
and 22 repeir the misery thou dost bear. 
King Lear. 


Tux shout of human voiees from above was soon 
sugmented, and the gleam of torches mingled with 
these lights of evening which still remained amidst 
the darimess of the storm. Some attempt was made 
to hold-eommunication between the assistants above 
and the sufferers beneath, who were still clinging 
to their precarious place of safety; but the howling 
of the tempest limited their intercourse to cries as 
inarticulnte as those of the winged denizens af the 
crag, which shricked in chorus, alarmed by the 
reiterated sound of human voices, where they had 
So 

recipice an anxious grou 

had now aseembied. Dlabuck was the Sovannint 

and most earuest, pressing forward with unwonted 

zon to the very brink of the crag, and ex- 

ing his head (his hat and wig secured by a 

handberehief under his chin) over the dizzy height, 

with an air of determination which made his more 
timorous aecintants tremble. 

“ Haud a care, haud a eare, Monkbarns!” cried 
Caxen, ee ee and 
withholding him from danger as far as his strength 
permitied —* God’s sake, haud a care !—Sir Ar- 
thur’s drowned already, and an ye fa’ over the 
cleugh too, there will be but ae wig left in the pa- 
wish, and that’s the minister's.” 

“ Mind the peak there,” cried Mucklebackit, an 
oi fideerman and smuggier—“ mind the peak— 
Becenie, ‘fteenie Wills, bring up the tackle — 1’se 
warrant we'll sune heave them on board, Monk- 
barns, wed ye but stand out o’ the gate.” 

“ ¥ see them,” said Oldbuck—*“ I see them low 
down om that flat stone—Hilli-hilloa, hilli-ho-a!” 
i Tf ee0 ‘them mysell weel eneugh,” said Muckle- 
backit; “ are sitting down yonder like hoodie- 
crows in & must; but d’ye think ye'll help them wi’ 

that like an auld skart before a flaw 

o” weather t— Steenie, lad, bring up the mast — 

as we used bag to ' the 

o” gin and syne—Get up the pick- 

a ss step pare, beeibaicle the chair 
fast with the rattlin——haul taught and belay!” 

“Phe Gahers had brought with them the mast of a 


pulse } ; 
and depending «pon the security of & rope, 


in increasing 
almost imperceptible thread. Resides the hazard 
of committing a human being to the vacant atmo- 
sphere in such a slight means of conveyance, 
was the fearful danger of the ehair and ite oceapant 


of the cord, against the ru; face of the precipice. 
But to dimi the ri ae ok a pak ae 
experienced seamen had let down with the chair 
another line, which, being attached to it, and held 
by the persons beneath, might serve by way of gy, 
as Mucklebackit expressed it, to render its descent 
in some measure steady and regular. Still, to com 

mit one’s self in such a vehicle, through a howling 
tempest of wind and rain, with a beetlimg preci- 
pice above and a raging abyss below, required that 
courage which despair alone can inspire. Yet wild 
as the sounds and sights of danger were, both above, 
beneath, and around, and doubtful and dangerous 
as the mode of escaping appeared to be, Lovel and 
the old mendicant agreed, after a moment’s con- 
sultation, and after the former, by a sudden strong 
pull, had, at his own imminent risk, ascertained 
the security of the repe, that it would be best to 
secure Mies Wardour in the chair, and trust to the 
tenderness and care of those above for her being 
safely craned up to the top of the crag. 

“ Let my father go first,” exclaimed Isabella ; 
ied God's sake, my friends, place him first in 

ty!” 

- it cannot be, Miss Wardour,” said Lovel ;— 
“ your life must be first seeured~—the rope which 
bears your weight may” ——— 

“ I will not listen to a reason so selfish !” 

“ But ye maun listen to it, my bonny lasaie,” 
said Ochiltree, “ for a’ our lives depend on it—be- 
sides, when ye get on the tap o’ the heugh yonder, 
ye can gie them a round guess o’ what's ganging 
on in this Patmos o’ ours—and Sir Arthur’s far 
by that, as I am thinking.” 

Struck with the truth of this reasoning, she ex- 
claimed, “ True, most tue; J am ready and will- 
ing to undertake the firat risk—What sball I say 
tw our frends above?” 

“ Just to look that their tackle dees not graze on 
the face o’ the crag, and to let the chair down and 
draw it up hooly and fairly;—we will halloo when 
we are ready.” 

With the sedulous attention of a parent te a child, 
Lovel bound Miss Wardour with his handkerehéaf, 
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“ Lordsake, Sir Arthur, hand your tengae, and 
be thankful to God that there’s wiser folk than 
you to manage aaah toad cried the beggar, worn 
aut by the unreasonable exclamations of the poor 


et. 

“ Farewell, my father!” murmured Isabella — 
« farewell, my—my friends!” and, shutting her 
eyes, as Edie’s experience recommended, she gave 
the signal to Lovel, and he to those who were above. 
She rose, while the chair in which she sate was kept 
steady by the line which Lovel managed beneath. 
With a beating heart he watched the flutter of her 
white dress, until the vehicle was on a level with 
the brink of the precipice. 

“ Canny now, lads, canny now!” exclaimed old 
Mucklebackit, who acted as commodore; “ swerve 
the yard a bit—Now—there! there she sits safe 
on dry land.” 

A loud shout announced the successful experi- 
ment to her fellow-sufferers beneath, who replied 
with a ready and cheerful halloo. Monkbarns, in 
his ecstasy of joy, stripped his great-coat to wrap 
up the young lady, and would have pulled off his 
coat and waistcoat for the same purpose, had he not 
been withheld by the cautious Caxon. “ Haud a 
care o’ us! your honour will be killed wi’ the hoast 
—ye’ll no get out o’ your night-cowl this fortnight 
—and that will suit us unco ill.—Na, na—there’s 
the chariot down by; let twa o’ the folk carry the 
young leddy there.” 

* You're right,” said the Antiquary, re-adjusting 
the sleeves and collar of his coat, “ you're right, 
Caxon; this is a naughty night to swim in.— Miss 
Wardour, let me convey you to the chariot.” 

“ Not for worlds, till 1 see my father safe.” 

In a few distinct words, evincing how much her 
resolution had surmounted even the mortal fear of 
so agitating a hazard, she explained the nature of 
the situation beneath, and the wishes of Lovel and 


Ochiltree. 

“ Right, right, that’s right too—I should like to 
wee the son of Sir Gamelyn de Guardover on dry 
jand myself—I have a notion he would sign the 
abjuration oath, and the an-roll to boot, and 
acknowledge Queen Mary to be nothing better than 
she should be, to get alongside my bottle of old port 
that he ran away from, and left scarce begun. But 
he’s safe now, and here a’ comes” (for the chair 
was again lowered, and Sir Arthur made fast in it, 
without much consciousness on his own part) — 
“ here a’ comes—Bowse away, my boys! canny wi’ 
him—a pedigree of a hundred links is hanging on 
& tenpenny tow — the whole barany of Knockwin- 
uock depends on three plies of hemp—respice finem, 
reapwe len a to your end——Jook to a rope’s 
end.— Welcome, welcome, my good old friend, to 
firm land, though I cannot say to warm land or to 
dry land. <A cord for ever against fifty fathom of 
water, though not in the sense of the base proverb 
—a fico for the phrase — better sus. per funem, 
than sus. per call.” 

While Oldbuck ran on in this way, Sir Arthor 
was safely wrapped in the close embraces of his 
daughter, who, assuming that authority which the 
Greumstances demanded, ordered some of the as- 
sistants to convey him to the chariot, promising to 
follow in a few minutes. She lingered on the cliff, 

an old coun *a arm, to witness pro- 
ably the safety of these whove dangers she had 


? 
me 





“ What have we here?” said Oldbuck, as the 
vehicle onee more ascended—“ what patched and 
weather-beaten matter is this?” Thea, as the 
torches illumined the rough face and grey hairs of 
old Ochiltree,— What! is it thou!—Come, old 
Mocker, I must needs be friends with thee— But 
who the devil makes up your party besides 3?” 

“ Ane that’s weel worth ony twa o’ us, Monk- 
barns ;—it’s the young stranger lad they ca’ Lovel 
—and he’s behaved this blessed night as if he had 
three lives to rely on, and was willing to waste them 
a’ rather than endanger ither folk’s.—Ca’ hooly, 
Sirs, as ye wad win an auld man’s blessing !— mind 
there’s naebody below now to hand the gy —Hae a 
care o’ the Cat’s-lug corner —bide weel aff Crum- 
mie’s-horn !” 

“ Have a care indeed,” echoed Oldbuck. “What! 
is it my rara avis—my black swan—my phonix 
of companions in a post-chaise !— take care of him, 
Mucklebackit.” 

“ As muckle care as if he were a greybeard 0’ 
brandy ; and I canna take mair if his hair were like 
John Harlowe’s.— Yo ho, my hearts! bowse away 
with him!” 

Lovel did, in fact, run a much greater risk than 
any of his precursors. His weight was not sufti- 
cient to render his ascent steady amid such a storm 
of wind, and he swung like an agitated pendulum 
at the mortal risk of being dashed against the rocks. 
But he was young, bold, and active, and, with the 
assistance of the beggar’s stout piked staff, which 
he had retained by advice of the proprietor, con- 
trived to bear himeelf from the face of the preci- 
pice, and the yet more hazardous projecting cliffs 
which varied its surface. Tossed in empty space, 
like an idle and unsubstantial feather, with a mo- 
tion that agitated the brain at once with fear and 
with dizziness, he retained his alertness of exertion 
and presence of mind; and it was not until he was 
safely grounded upon the summit of the cliff, that 
he felt temporary and giddy sickness. As he re 
covered from a sort of half swoon, he cast his eyes 
eagerly around. The object which they would most 
willingly have sought, was already in the act of va- 
nishing. Her white garment was just discernible 
as she followed on the path which her father had 
taken. She had lingered till she saw the last of 
their company rescued from danger, and until she 
had been assured by the hoarse voice of Muckle- 
backit, that “ the callant had come off wi’ unbrizzed 
banes, and that he was but in a kind of dwam.” But 
Lovel was not aware that she had expressed in his 
fate even this degree of interest,— which, though 
nothing more than was due to a stranger who had 
assisted her in such an hour of peril, he would have 
gladly purchased by braving even more imminent 
danger than he had that evening been exposed to. 
The beggar she had already commanded to come 
to Kripckwindock that night. He made an excuse. 
— “ Then to-morrow let me see you.” 

The old man promised to obey. Oldbuck thrust 
something into his hand— Ochiltree looked at it by 
the torch-light, and returned it—“ Na, na! Inever 
tak gowd—besides, Monkbarns, ye wad maybe be 
rueing it the morn.” Then turning to the group of 
fishermen and peasants—“ Now, sirs, wha will gie 
me a supper and some clean pense-stmac{” 

“ ],” “and 1,” “ and I,” answered many « ready 
voice, 

* Aweel, since sae it is, and I cap only sleep in 
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ae barn at ance, 1’li gae down wi’ Saunders Muckle- 
backit—he has aye a soup 0’ something comfort- 
able about his bigging—and, bairns, I’ll maybe live 
to put ilka ane o’ ye in mind some ither night that ye 
hae ised me quarters and my awmous ;” and 
away he went with the fisherman. 

Oldbuck laid the hand of strong possession on 
Lovel— Deil a stride ye’s go to Fairport this night, 

ung man—yon must go home with me to Monk- 

s. Why, man, you have been a hero—a per- 
fect Sir William Wallace, by all accounts. Come, 
my good lad, take hold of my arm ;—I am nota 
rime support in such a wind—but Caxon shall 
elp us out—-Here, you old idiot, come on the other 
side of me.—And how the deil got you down to 
that infernal Bessy's-apron, as they call it? Bess, 
said they ? Why, curse her, she has spread out that 
vile pennon or banner of womankind, like all the 
rest of her sex, to allure her votaries to death and 
headlong ruin.” 

“T have been pretty well accustomed to climb- 
ing, and I have long observed fowlers practise that 
pass down the cliff.” 

“ But how, in the name of all that is wonderful, 
came you to discover the danger of the pettish Ba- 
ronet and his far more deserving daughter?” 

“ I saw them from the verge of the precipice.” 

“From the verge!—-umph—- And what pos- 
sessed you, dumosa pendere procul de rupe?—though 
dumosa is not the appropriate epithet— what the 
dei], man, tempted ye to the verge of the craig?” 

“ Why—TI like to see the gathering and growl- 
ing of a coming storm—or, in your own classical 
language, Mr Oldbuck, suave mari magno—and so 
forth—but here we reach the turn to Fairport. I 
must wish you good-night.” 

Not a step, not a pace, not an inch, not a shath- 
mont, as I may say,—the meaning of which word 
has puzzled many that think themselves antiquaries. 
I am clear we should read salmon-length tor shath- 
mont’s-length. You are aware that the space allot- 
ted for the passage of a salmon through a dam, dike, 
or weir, by statute, is the length within which a full- 
grown pig can turn himself round. Now I have a 
scheme to prove, that, as terrestrial objects were 
thus appealed to for ascertaining submarine mea- 
surement, so it must be supposed that the produc- 
tions of the water were established as gages of the 
extent of land. — Shathmont—salmont—you see 
the close alliance of the sounds; dropping out two 
h’s and a ¢, and assuming an /, makes the whole 
difference—I wish to Heaven no antiquarian deri- 
vation had demanded heavier concessions.” 

“ But, my dear sir, I really must go home—I am 
wet to the skin.” 

“ Shalt have my night-gown, man, and slippers, 
and catch the antiquarian fever as men do the 
plague, by wearing infected garments. Nay, I know 
what you would be at—you are afraid to put the 
old bachelor to es. But is there not the re- 
ruains of that glorious chicken-pie—which, meo 
arbitnio, is better cold than hot—and that bottle of 
my oldest port, out of which the silly brain-sick Ba- 
‘sonet (whom I cannot pardon, since he has escaped 
breaking his neck) jast taken one glass, when 
bis infirm noddle went a wool-gathering after Game- 


lyn de Guardover!” 
So saying d Lovel forward, till the Pal- 
Never, 


he 
mer’s-port of Monkbarns received them. 
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needing rest; for Monkbarns’s fatigue had boen 
in a degree very contrary to his usial habita, and 
his more young and robust companion had that 
evening undergone agitation of mind which had 
harassed and wearied him even more than his ex- 
traordinary exertions of body. 


CHAPTER IX. 


* Be brave,” she cried, “‘ you yet may be our guest, 
Our haunted room was ever held the best. 
If, then, your valour can the sight sustain 
Of rustling curtains and the clinking chain; 
If pour courageous tongue have powers to talk, 
When round your bed the horrid ghost shall walk; 
Le bile dare ask it why it leaves its tomb, 
I'll see your sheets well air’d, and show the room.” 
True Story. 


Tuey reached the room in which they had dined, 
and were clamorously welcomed by Miss Oldbuck. 

“ Where’s the younger womankind?” said the 
Antiquary. 

“‘ Indeed, brother, amang a’ the steery, Maria 
wadna be guided by me—she set away to the Hal- 
ket-craig-head—I wonder ye didna see her.” 

“ Eh !—what—what's that you say, sister? — 
did the gir] go out in a night like this to the Hal- 
ket-head!— Good God! the misery of the night is 
not ended yet!” 

“ But ye winna wait, Monkbarns—ye are so im- 
perative and impatient” 

“ Tittle-tattle, woman,” said the impatient and 
agitated Antiquary, “ where is my dear Mary?” 

“ Just where ye suld be yoursell, Monkbarns— 
up-stairs, and in her warm bed.” 

“ I could have sworn it,” said Oldbuck, laughing, 
but obviously much relieved —“ I could have sworn 
it ;—the lazy monkey did not care if we were all 
drowned together. Why did you say she went out?” 

“ But ye wadna wait to hear out my tale, Monk- 
barns— she gaed out, and she came in again with 
the Gardener sae sune as she saw that nane 0’ ye 
were clodded ower the craig, and that Miss War- 
dour was safe in the chariot;—she was hame a 
quarter of an hour syne, for it’s now ganging ten 
—sair droukit was she, puir thing, sac I e’en put 
a glass o’ sherry in her water-gruel.” 

“ Right, Grizel, right—let womankind alone for 
coddling each other. But hear ye, my venerable 
sister—Start not at the word venerable ; it implies 
many praise-worthy qualities besides age ; though 
that too is honourable, albeit it is the last quality 
for which womankind would wish to be honoured 
— But perpend my words: let Lovel and me have 
forthwith the relics of the chicken-pie, and the re- 
version of the port.” 

“ The chicken-pie! the port !—ou dear! brother 
~—there was but a wheen banes, and scarce a drap 
o’ the wine.” 

The Antiquary’s countenance became clouded, 
though he was too well bred to give way, in the 
presence of a stranger, to his displeased surprise at 
the disappearance of the viands on which he had 
reckoned with absolute certainty. -But his sister 
understood these looks of ire. “ Ou dear! Monk- 
barns, what’s the use of making a wark?” 

I make no wark as ye call it, woman.” 

“ But what’s the use o’ looking sae glum and 
glunch about a pickle banes!—an yo will hae the 





perimpe, had it admitted two pedastrians more ; truth, ye maun ken the minister came in. worthy 
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man—sair distrewwed he was, nae doubt, about your 
precaurious situation, as he ca’d it (for ye ken how 
vyeel he’s gifted wi’ words), and here he wad bide 
till he d hear wi’ certainty how the matter was 
likely to gang wi’ ye a’—-He said fine things on 
the duty of resignation to Providence’s will, worthy 
nan! that did he.” 

Oldbuck replied, catching the same tone, “ Wor- 
try man !—he cared not how soon Monkbarns had 
devolved on an heir female, I’ve a notion ;—and 
while he was occupied in this Christian office of 
consolation against impending evil, I reckon that 
thy chicken-pie and my good port disappeared ?” 

* Dear brother, how can you speak of sic frivo- 
lities, when you have had sic an escape from the 
craig t” 

“ Better than my supper has had from the mi- 
= craig, Grizzie — it’s all discussed, I sup- 
pose 

““ Hout, Monkbarns, ye speak as if there was nae 
mair meat in the house—wad ye not have had me 
offer the honest man some slight refreshment after 
ais walk frae the manse ?” 

Oldbuck half-whistled, half-hummed, the end of 
the old Scottish ditty, 

“ O, first they eated the white puddings, 
And then they eated the black, O, 


And thought the gudeman unto himsell, 
The deil clink down wi’ that, O!” 


His sister hastened to silence his murmurs, by 
proposing some of the relics of the dinner. He 
spoke of another bottle of wine, but recommended 
in preference a glass of brandy which was really 
excellent. As no entreaties could prevail on Lovel 
to indue the velvet night-cap and branched morn- 
ing-gown of his host, Oldbuck, who pretended to a 
tittle knowledge of the medical art, insisted on his 
going to bed as soon as possible, and proposed to 
dispatch a messenger (the indefatigable Caxon) to 
Fairport early in the morning, to procure him a 
change of clothes. 

This was the first intimation Miss Oldbuck had 
received that the young stranger was to be their 
guest for the night ; and such was the surprise with 
which she was struck by a proposal so uncommon, 
that, had the superincumbent weight of her head- 
dress, such as we before described, been less pre- 
ponderant, her grey locks must have started up on 
end, and hurled it from its position. 

“ Lord haud a care o’ us!” exclaimed the as- 
tounded maiden. 

“© What’s the matter now, Grizel?” 

“Wad ye but just speak a moment, Monkbarns?”’ 

“ Speak !—what should I speak about? I want 
to get to my bed—and this poor young fellow—let 
a bed be made ready for him instantly.” 

“ A bed!—The Lord preserve us!” again ejacu- 
lated Grizel. 

“ Why, what’s the matter now ?}—are there not 

and rooms enough in the house i1— was it not 
an ancient hospitium, in which I am warranted to 
say, beds were nightly made down for a score of 
pilgrims ?” 

“Q dear, Monltbarns ! wha kens what they might 
do lang syne i—but in our time— beds—ay, troth, 
there’s beds enow sic as they are—and rooms enow 
too—but ye ken yoursell the beds haena been sleepit 
in, kens the time, nor the rooms aired. —If 
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(and sae is the minister, brother)—But now, gude 
save us!” 

“ Is there not the Green Room,.Grizel t” 

“ Troth is there, and it is in decent order too, 
though naebody has sleepit there since Dr Heavy- 
sterne, and”’ 

“ And what?” 

“ And what! I am sure ye ken yoursell what a 
night he had—ye wadna expose the young gentle- 
man to the like o’ that, wad ye?” 

Lovel interfered upon hearing this altercation, 
and protested he would far rather walk home than 
put them to the least inconvenience—that the ex- 
ercise would be of service to him—that he knew 
the road perfectly, by night or day, to Fairport— 
that the storm was abating, and so forth;—add- 
ing all that civility could suggest as an excuse for 
escaping from a hospitality which seemed more in- 
convenient to his host than he could possibly have 
anticipated. But the howling of the wind, and the 
pattering of the rain against the windows, with his 
knowledge of the preceding fatigues of the evening, 
must have prohibited Oldbuck, even had he enter- 
tained less regard for his young friend than he 
really felt, from permitting him to depart. Besides, 
he was piqued in honour to show that he himself 
was not governed by womankind—“ Sit ye down, 
sit ye down, sit ye down, man,” he reiterated 
“ an ye part so, I would I might never draw a cork 
again, and here comes out one from a prime bottle 
of —strong ale—right anno domini—none of your 
Wassia Quassia decoctions, but brewed of Monk- 
barns barley——John of the Girnel never drew a 
better flagon to entertain a wandering minstrel, ov 
palmer, with the freshest news from Palestine. -— 
And to remove from your mind the slightest wish 
to depart, know, that if you do so, your character 
as a gallant knight is gone forever. Why, ’tis an 
adventure, man, to sleep in the Green m at 
Monkbarns.— Sister, pray see it got ready —And, 
although the bold adventurer, Heavysterne, dree’d 
pain and dolour in that charmed apartment, it is 
no reason why a gallant knight like you, nearly 
twice as tall, and not half so heavy, should not en- 
counter and break the spell.” 

“ What! a haunted apartment, I suppose?” — 

“ To be sure, to be sure—every mansion in this 
country of the slightest antiquity has its ghosts and 
its haunted chamber, and you must not suppose 
us worse off than our neighbours. They are going, 
indeed, somewhat out of fashion. I have seen the 
day, when, if you had doubted the reality of the 
ghost in an old manor-house, you ran the risk of 
being made a ghost yourself, as Hamlet says.— 
Yes, if you had challenged the existence of Red- 
cowl in the Castle of Glenstirym, old Sir Peter 
Peppcrbrand would have had ye out to his court- 
yard, made you betake yourself to your weapon, and 
if your trick of fence were not the better, would 
have sticked you like a paddogk, on his own baro- 
nial middenstead. J once narrowly escaped such 
an affray—but I humbled myself, and apologized 
to Redcowl ; for, even in my youn days, I waz 
no friend to the monomachia, or duel, and would 
rather walk with Sir Priest than with Sir ht—3 
care not who knows 80 much of m valour. Thay 
God, I am old now, and can indulge my irritabili- 
ties without the necessity of supporting them by 
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had kenn’d, Mary and me might hae gane down | cold steel.” 


to the manu:— Miss Beckie is aye fond to sce us— 


Here MissOldbuck re-entered. with a singular! 
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one expremion of countenanoe.—* Mr Lovel’s 

a ready, brother—clean sheets—.weel ained — 

& spunk of fire in the chimney-—I am sure, Mr 

Lovel” (addressing him), “ it’s no for the trouble 

on ope you will have a geod night’s rest-—— 
ut??———. 

“ You are resolved,” said the Antiguary, “ to do 
what ean to prevent it.” 

«“ Me !—JI am sure I have said naething, Monk- 
barns.” 

“ My dear madam,” said Lovel, “allow me to 
ask you the meaning of your obliging anxiety on 

account.” 

* Qu, Monkbarns does not like to hear of it— 
but he kens himsell that the room has an il] name. 
1¥’e weel minded that it was there auld Rab Tull 
the town-clerk was sleeping when he had that mar- 
vellous communication about the grand law-plea 
between us and the feuars at the Mussel-craig— lt 
had cost a hantle siller, Mr Lovel; for law-pleas 
were no earried on without siller lang syne mair 
than they are now——and the Monkbarns of that 
day—our gudesire, Mr Lovel, as I said before— 
was like to be waured afore the Session for want of 
a paper— Monkbarns there kens weel what paper 
it was, but I’se warrant he’ll no help me out wi’ 
any tale-——but it was a paper of great significance 
¢o the plea, and we were to be waured for want 0’t. 
Aweel, the cause was to come on before the fifteen 
—in presence, as they ca’t—and auld Rab Tull, 
the town-clerk, he cam ower to make a last search 
for the paper that was wanting, before our gude- 
sire gaed into Edinburgh to look after his plea— 
ao there was little time to come and gang on. Le 
was but a doited snuffy body, Rab, as I’ve heard 
— but then he was the town-clerk of Fairport, and 
¢he Monkbarns heritors aye employed him on ac- 
count of their connexion wi’ the burgh, ye ken.” 

“ Sister Grizel, this is abominable,” interrupted 
Oldbuck ; “ I vow to Heaven ye might have raised 
the ghosts of every abbot of Trotcosey, since the 
days of Waldimir, in the time you have been de- 
tailing the introduction to this single spectre.— 
Learn to be succinct in your narrative— Imitate the 
concise style of old Aubrey, an experienced ghost- 
seer, who entered his memoranda on these subjects 
én a terse business-like manner; ezempli gratia — 
‘ At Cirencester, 5th March, 1670, was an appari- 
tion. — Being demanded whether good spirit or bad, 
made no answer, but instantly disappeared with a 
curious perfume, and a melodious twang.’— Vide 
his Miscellanies, p. eighteen, as well as I can re- 
member, and near the middle of the page.” 

“Q, Monkbarns, man! do ye think everybody 
§s as book-learned as yoursell !— But ye like to gar 
folk look like foolsa—ye can do that to Sir Arthur, 
and the minister his sell.” 

“ Nature has been beforehand with me, Grizel, 
4n both these instances, and in another which shall 
nameless ;— but take a glass of ale, Grizel, and 
proceed with story, for it waxes late.” 

* Jenny's just warming your bed, Monkbarns, 


g 


and ye maun e’en wait fill she’s done.— Weel, ] 
was at the search that our esire, 'Monkbarns 
that then was, made wi’ auld Tull’s assistance; 


—but ne’er-be-licket could they find that was to 
sy a idee gukotall o pager a ove clk 
a poke-full o’ papers, the town-c 
hed his drap punch at e’en 10 wash the dast out of 
aig thront—we never were gisss-broakers in this 
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house, Ma Lovel, but the oo got sic.a trick 
of aippling and tippling wi’ dailies and dea- 
cons when they met (which was amaist ilke night) 
conceming the common gude o’ the burgh, that he 
couldna weel sleep without it—But his punch ke 
gat, and to bed he gaed; and in the middle of the 
night he gat a fearfu’ wakening |—he was never 
haa saernea ten ged it, pad was Spear wi’ the 

paley that very eur years. He thought, 
Mr Lovel, that he heard the curtains o’ his bed fis- 
sil, and out he lookit, fancying, puir man, it might 
hae been the cat— But he saw—-God hae a care o’ 
us! it gars my flesh aye creep, though I hae tauld 
the story twenty times—he saw a weel-fa’ard auld 
gentleman standing by his bedside, in the moon- 
light, in a queer-fashioned dress, wi’ mony a but- 
ton and band-string about it, and that part o’ his 
garments which it does not become a leddy to par- 
ticulareeze, was baith side and wide, and as mony 
plies o’t as of ony Hamburgh skipper’s—-He had 
a beard too, and whiskers turned upwards on his 
upper-lip, as lang as baudrons’--and mony mair 
particulars there were that Rab Tull tauld o’, but 
they are forgotten now—it’s an auld story. Aweel, 
Rab was a just-living man for a country writer— 
and he was less fear’d than maybe might just hae 
been expected ; and he asked in the name o’ good- 
ness what the apparition wanted—and the spirit 
answered in an unknown tongue. Then Rab said 
he tried him wi’ Erse, for he cam in his youth frae 
the braes of Glenlivat — but it wadna do. Aweel 
in this strait, he bethought him of the twa or thres 
words o’ Latin, that he used in making out the 
town’s deeds, and he had nae sooner tried the spirit 
wi’ that, than out cam sic a blatter o’ Latin about 
his lugs, that poor Rab Tull, wha was nae 
scholar, was clean overwhelmed. Od, but he waa 
a bauld body, and he minded the Latin name for 
the deed that he was wanting. It was something 
about a cart, I fancy, for the ghaist cried aye, Cart- 
er, carter 

“ Carta, you transformer of languages!” cried 
Oldbuck ;—“ if my ancestor had learned no other 
language in the other world, at least he would not 
forget the Latinity for which he was so famous while 
in this.” 

“ Weel, weel, carta he it then, but they ca’d it 
carter that tell’d me the story. It cried aye carta, 
if eae be that it was carta, and made a sign to Rab 
to follow it. Rab Tull keepit a highland heart, 
and bang’d out o’ bed, and till some of his readiest 
claes—and he did follow the thing up stairs and 
down stairs to the place we ca’ the high dow-cot— 
(a eort of a little tower in the corner of the auld 
house, where there was a rickle o’ useless boxes 
and trunks)— and there the ghaist gae Rab a kick 
wi’ the tae foot, and a kick wi’ the tother, to that 
very auld east-country tabernacle of a cabinet that 
my brother has standing beside his library table, 
and then disappeared like a fuff o’ tobacco, leaving 
Rab in a very pitiful condition.” 

“6 Semues secessit in awras,” quoth Oldbuck, “ Mar- 
ry, sir, mansit odor—But, sure enough, the deed 
was there found in a drawer of this forgotten re- 
pository, which slates it many se gel curious old 
papers, now properly labelled and arranged, and 
which seemed bos belonged to my ancestor, 
the first possessor of Monkbarns. The deed, thus 

y vecovered, was the original Charter of 





strangel 
Erection of the Abbey, Abbey Lands, and so forth, 
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Troteosey, comprehending Monkbarns and others, 

Lerdship pene nore. dirs favour of the first 

nae, , a davourite of James the Sixth. 

It ia subseribed by the King at Westzninster, the 

seventeenth day of January, A.D. ene thousand 

six hundred and twelve—thirteen. It’s not worth 
while to the witnesses’ vid 

«J d rather,” said Lovel, with awakened 
curiosity, “I would rather hear your opinion of 
the way in which the deed was discovered.” 

“ Why, if I wanted a patron for my legend, I 
could fiad no less a one than Saint Augustine, who 
tells the story of a deceased appearing to 
his son, when sued for a debt which had been paid, 
and directing him where to find the discharge. 
But I rather opine with Lord Bacon, who says that 
imagination is much akin to miracle-working faith. 
There was always some idle story of the room be- 
ing hauated by the spirit of Aldobrand Oldenbuck, 


my t-great-great-grandfather—it’s a shame to 
the ish language that we have not a less clumsy 
way of expressing a relationship of which we have 


occasion to think and speak so frequently. He was 
2 foreigner, and wore his national dress, of which 
tradition had preserved an accurate description ; 
by Heginald Kistracke, pulling tho prow with, his 
b i lstracke, i © press wi i 
ri hand, as it works off the shece: of his scarce 
edition of the Augsburg Confession. He was a 
chemist, as well as a good mechanic, and either of 
these qualities in this country was at that time suf- 
ficient to constitute a white witch at least. This 
superstitious old writer had heard all this, and pro- 
bably believed it, and in his sleep the image and idea 
of my ancestor recalled that of his cabinet, which, 
with the grateful attention to antiquities and the 
memory of our aneestors not unusually met with, 
had beun pushed inte the pigeon-house to be out of 
the way—Add a suficit of exaggeration, 
and you have a key to the whole mystery.” 

“ © brother! brother! But Dr Heavysterne, 
brother-——whose sleep was so sore broken, that he 
declared he wadna pass another night in the Green 
Room to get all Monkbarns, eo that Mary and I 
were foreed to yield our” ——. 

“ Why, Grizel, the doctor is a good, honest, pud- 
ding-headed of much merit in his own way, 
but fond of the mystical, like many of his country- 
men. You and he had a traffic the whole evening, 
in which you received tales of Mesmer, Shropfer, 
Cagliostro, and other modern pretenders to the 
mystery of raising spirits, discovering hidden trea- 
sure, and so forth, in exchange for your legends of 
the green bedchamber ;— and considering that the 

asi ate a pound and a half of Scotch 
collops to supper, smaked six pipes, and drank ale 
and brandy in proportion, I am not surprised at 
his having a fit of the night-mare. But everything 
is now ready. Permit me to light you to your 
t, Mr Lovel— 1am sure yqu have need 
of rest——and I trust my ancestor is too sensible of 
the duties of hospitality to interfere with the repose 
which you have eo well merited by your manly and 
gallant behaviour.” 

So anying, the Antiquary took up a bedreom can- 
dlestick of massive silver and antique form, which, 
he ohserved, was wrought out of the eilver found in 
the mines.of the Hara mountains, and had been the 
Sn reper emer peeneten ences rnnecayesuySP telah igpv pment et sO een tase 
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preperty of the very who had supplied 
ee And havi 
so said, he led way through many a duaky and 
winding passage, now ascending, and anen Gescend- 
ing again, until he came to the apartment destined 
for his young guest. 


ae ee coe 


CHAPTER X. 


‘When midnight o’er the moonless skies 
Her pall of transient death has spread, 
‘When mortals sidep, when spactres rise 
And none are wakeful but the dead; 
No bloodless shape my way pursues, 
No sheeted ghost my couch annoys, 
vis Sree ne 
saa f W. R. Sransza. 
Wuen they reached the Green Room, as it was 
called, Oldbuck placed the candle on the toilet- 
table, before a huge mirror with a black japanned 
frame, surrounded by dressing-boxes of the same, 
and looked around him with something of a dis 
turbed expression of countenance. “ I am seldom 
in this 5 sap gpaien ay “ and ge without 
iclding to a melancholy feeling — not, of course, 
on ae the childish nonsense that Grizel was 
telling you, but owing to circumstances of an early 
and unhappy attachment. It is at such moments ag 
these, Mr Lovel, that we feel the changes of time, 
The same objects are before us— those inanimate 
things which we have gazed on in wayward infancy 
and impetuous youth, in anxious and scheming 
manhood — they are permahent and the same; but 
when we look upon them in cold unfeeling old age, 
can we, changed in our temper, our pursuits, our 
feelings —changed in our form, our limbs, and our 
strength, —can we be ourselves called the same! 
or do we not rather look back with a sort of won- 
der upon our former selves, as beings separate and 
distinct from what we now areft The philosopher 
who appealed from Philip inflamed with wine to 
Philip in his hours of sobriety, did not choose a 
judge so different, as if he had appealed from Philip 
in his youth to Philip in his old age. 
be touched with the feeling so beautifully expressed 
in a poem which I have heard repeated :* 
a te are dim with childish tears, 
heart is idly stirr’d, 
For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days I heard. 


Thus feres it still in our decay; 

And yet the wiser mind 

Mourns less for what time takes away, 

Than what he leaves behind. 
Well, time cures every wound, and though the scar 
may yemain and occasionally ache, yet the earliest 
agony of its recent infliction is felt no more.”— 
So saying, he shook Lovel cordially by the hand, 
wished him good-night, and took his leave. 

Step after step Lovel oould trace his host's re- 
treat along the various and each door 
which he closed behind him fell with a sound more 
distant and dead. The guest, thus separated from 
the living world, took up the candle and gle’ bis 

ent. The fire blazed a ah 
a 


the apartm 

Grizel’s attention had left some fresh 

he choose to continue it, and the apartnent had a 
comfortable, though not.a lively appearance. It 
pen rebaly, Wordeworth's Lyrinal Balieds had not 2s 
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i] with tapestry, which the looms of Arras 
had in the sixteenth century, and which 
the learned typographer, 80 often mentioned, had 
brought with him as a soniple of the arts of the 
Continent. The subject was a hunting-piece; and 
as the leafy boughs of the forest-trees, branching 
over the tapestry, formed the predominant colour, 
the apartment had thence acquired its name of the 
Green Chamber. Grim figures, in the old Flemish 
dress, with slashed doublets covered with ribbands, 
short cloaks, and trunk-hose, were engnecd in 
holding grey-hounds or stag-hounds in the leash, 
or cheering them upon the objects of their game. 
Others, with boar-spears, swords, and old-fashioned 
were attacking stags or boars whom they 
Fad brought to bay. The branches of the woven 
forest were crowded with fowls of various kinds, 
each depicted with its proper plumage. It seemed 
| as if the prolific and rich invention of old Chaucer 
had animated the Flemish artist with its profusion, 
and Oldbuck had accordingly caused the following 
verses, from that ancient and excellent poet, to be 
embroidered in Gothic letters, on a sort of border 
which he had added to the tapestry: — 
Lo! here be oakis grete, streight as a lime, 
Under the which the grass, so fresh of line, 
Be'th newly apents 6 eight foot or nine. 
Everich tree well from his fellow grew, 
‘With branches broad laden with leaves new, 
That sprongen out against the sonne sheene, 
Some golden red, and some a glad bright green. 
And in another canton was the following similar 
legend :— 
And many an hart, and many an hind, 
‘Was both before me and behind. 
Of fawns, sownders, bucks, and does 
Was full the wood, and many roes, 
And many squirrells that yeate 
High on the trees, and nuts ate. 

The bed was of a dark and faded green, wrought 
to co nd with the tapestry, but by a more mo- 
dern and less skilful hand. The large and heavy 
stuff-bottomed chairs, with black ebony backs, were 
embroidered after the same pattern, and a lofty 
mirror, over the antique chimney-piece, correspond- 
seat its mounting with that on the old-fashioned 
toilet. 

“ I have heard,” muttered Lovel, as he took a 
cursory view of the room and its furniture, “ that 
ghosts often chose the best room in the mansion to 
which they attached themselves; and I cannot dis- 
approve of the taste of the disembodied printer of 
the Augsburg Confession.” But he found it so 
difficult to fix his mind upon the stories which had 
been told him of an apartment with which they 
seemed so singularly to correspond, that he almost 
regretted the absence of those agitated feelings, half 
fear half curiosity, which sympathize with the old 
legends of awe and wonder, from which the anxious 
reality of his own hopeless passion at present de- 
tached him. For he now only felt emotions like 
those expressed in the lines, — 

Ah! cruel maid, how hast thou changed 
The temper of my mind! 


d! 
mall e 
taal ta 

He endeavoured to conjure up something like the 
feelings which would, at another time, have been 
congenial to his situation, but his heart had no room 
for these vagaries of imagination. The recollection 
of Miss Wardour, determined not to acknowledge 
him when compelled to endure his society, and 
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evincing her purpose to escape from it, would have 
alone occupied his imagination exclusively. Bvt 
with this were united recollections more agitating 
if less painful,— her hair-breadth escape—the for- 
tunate assistance which he had been able to render 
her—Yet what was his requital? She left the cliff 
while his fate was yet doubtful— while it was un- 
certain whether her preserver had not lost the life 
which he had exposed for her so freely. Surely 
titude, at least, called for some little interest in 
is fate—But no—she could not be selfish or un- 
just—it was no part of her nature. She only de- 
sired to shut the door against hope, ‘and, even in 
compassion to him, to extinguish a passion which 
she could never return. 

But this lover-like mode of reasoning was not 
likely to reconcile him to his fate, since the more 
amiable his imagination presented Miss Wardour, 
the more inconsolable he felt he should be rendered 
by the extinction of his hopes. He was, indeed, 
conscious of possessing the power of removing her 
prandics on some points; but, even in extremity, 

e determined to keep the original determination 
which he had formed, of ascertaining that she de- 
sired an explanation, ere he intruded one upon her. 
And, turn the matter as he would, he could not re- 
gard his suit as desperate. There was something 
of embarrassment as well as of grave surprise in het 
look when Oldbuck presented him—and, perhaps, 
upon second thoughts, the one was assumed to co- 
ver the other. He would not relinquish a pursuit 
which had already cost him such pains. Plans, 
suiting the romantic temper of the brain that enter- 
tained them, chased each other through his head, 
thick and irregular as the motes of the sun-beam, 
and, long after he had laid himself to rest, conti- 
nued to prevent the repose which he greatly needed. 
Then, wearied by the uncertainty and difficulties 
with which each scheme appeared to be attended, 
he bent up his mind to the strong effort of shaking 
off his love, “ like dew-drops from the lion’s mane,” 
and resuming those studies and that career of life 
which his unrequited affection had so long and so 
fruitlessly interrupted. In this last resolution he 
endeavoured to fortify himself by every argument 
which pride, as well as reason, could suggest. “ She 
shall not suppose,” he said, “ that, presuming on an 
accidental service to her or to her father, I am de- 
sirous to intrude myself upon that notice, to which, 
personally, she considered me as having no title. 
I will see her no more. I will return to the land 
which, if it affords none fairer, has at least many 
as fair, and less haughty than Miss Wardour. To- 
morrow I will bid adieu to these northern sho 
and to her who is as cold and relentless as her cli- 
mate.” ‘When he had for some time brooded over 
this sturdy resolution, exhausted nature at length 
gave way, and, despite of wrath, doubt, and anxiety, 
he sunk into slumber. 

It is seldqn that sleep, after such violent agita- 
tion, is either sound or refreshing. Lovel’s was 
disturbed by a thousand baseless and confused vi- 
sions. He wasa bird—he was a fish—or he flew 
like the one, and swam like the other,— qualities 
which would have been very essential to his safety 
a few hours before. Then Miss Wardour was a 
syren, or a bird of Paradise; her father a triton, o# 
a sea-gull; and Oldbuck alternately a ise and 
a cormorant. These agreeable imaginations were 
varied by all the usua} va@axies of a feverish dream; 
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—the air refused aipate depsshbacry? the water 
seemed to burn him—the rocks felt like down-pil- 
lows as he was dashed against them— whatever he 
undertook, failed in some strange and unexpected 
manner—and whatever attracted his attention, un- 
derwent, as he attempted to investigate it, some 
wild and wonderful metamorphosis, while his mind 
continued all the while in some degree conscious of | 
the delusion, from which it in vain struggled to free 
itself by awaking ;— feverish symptoms all, with 
which those who are haunted by the night-hag whom 
the learned call Ephialtes, are but too well acquaint- 
ed. At length these crude phantasmata arranged 
themselves into something more regular, if indeed 
the imagination of Lovel, after he awoke (for it was 
by no means the faculty in which his mind was least 
rich), did not gradually, insensibly, and uninten- 
tionally, arrange in better order the scene, of which 
his sleep presented, it may be, a less distinct out- 
line. Or it is possible that his feverish agitation 
may have assisted him in forming the vision. 
ving this discussion to the learned, we will 
say, that after a succession of wild images, such 
as we have above described, our hero, for such we 
must acknowledge him, so far regained a conscious- 
ness of locality as to remember where he was, and 
the whole furniture of the Green Chamber was de- 
icted to his slumbering eye. And here, once more, 
et me protest, that if there should be so much old- 
fashioned faith left among this shrewd and scepti- 
cal generation, as to suppose that what follows was 
an impression conveyed rather by the eye than by 
the imagination, I do not impugn their doctrine. 
He was, then, or imagined himself, broad awake in 
the Green Chamber, gazing upon the flickering and 
occasional flame which the unconsumed remnants 
of the fagots sent forth, as, one by one, they fell 
down upon the red embers, into which the princi- 
pal part of the boughs to which they belonged had 
crumbled away. Yosensibly the legend of Aldo- 
brand Oldenbuck, and his mysterious visits to the 
inmates of the chamber, awoke in his mind, and 
with it, as we often feel in dreams, an anxious and 
fearful expectation, which seldom fails instantly to, 
summon up before our mind’s eye the object of 
our fear. Brighter gage of light flashed from 
the chimney, with such intense brilliancy as to en- 
lighten all the room. The tapestry waved wildly 
on the wall, till its dusky forms seemed to become 
animated. The hunters blew their horns —the stag 
seemed to fiy, the boar to resist, and the hounds to 
assail the one and pursue the other; the cry of 
deer, mangled by throttling dogs—the shouts of 
meg, and the clatter of horses’ hoofs, seemed at once 
to surround him—while every group pursued, with 
all the fury of the chase, the employment in which 
the artist had represented them as engaged. Lo- 
vel looked on this strange scene devoid of wonder 
ees seldom intrudes itself upon the sleeping 
y), but with an anxious sensation of awful fear. 
At length an individual figure among the tissued 
huntsmen, as he gazed upon them more fixedly, 
seemed to leave the arras and to approach the bed 
of the slumberer. As he drew near, his figure ap- 
peared to alter. His bugle-horn became a brazen 
clasped volume ; his hunting-cap changed to such 
a furred head-gear as the burgomasters of 
Rembrandt ; ie Flemish garb nyragedl i “ 
» no longer agitated wi e of the 
chase, ware changed 10 such a state of awful and 
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stern composure, as might best pourtray the first 
proprietor of Monkbarns, such as he been de- 
scribed to Lovel by his descendants in the course 
of the preceding evening. As this metamorphosia 
took y the hubbub among the other person- 
ages in the arras disappeared from the imagination 
of the dreamer, which was now exclusively bent on 
the single figure before him. Lovel strove to in- 
terrogate this awful person in the form of exorcism 
proper for the occasion; but his tongue, as is usual 
in frightful dreams, refused its office, and clung, 
palsied, to the roof of his mouth. Aldobrand held 
up his finger, as if to impose silence upon the guest 
who had intruded on his apartment, and began de- 
liberately to unclasp the venerable volume which 
occupied his left hand. When it was unfolded, he 
turned over the leaves hastily for a short space, 
and then raising his figure to its full dimensions, 
and holding the book aloft in his left hand, pointed 
to a passage in the page which he thus displayed. 
Although the language was unknown to our dream- 
er, his eye and attention were both strongly caught 
by the line which the figure seemed thus to press 
upon his notice, the words of which appeared to 
blaze with a supernatural light, and remained ri- 
veted upon his memory. As the vision shut his 
volume, a strain of delightful music seemed to fill 
the apartment— Lovel started, and became com- 
pletely awake. The music, however, was still in 
his ears, nor ceased till he could distinctly follow 
the measure of an old Scottish tune. 

He sate up in bed, and endeavoured to clear his 
brain of the phantoms which had disturbed it du- 
ring this weary night. The beams of the mornin 
sun streamed through the half-closed shutters, an 
admitted a distinct light into the apartment. He 
looked round upon the hangings,—but the mixed 
groups of silken and worsted huntsmen were as sta- 
tionary as tenter-hooks could make them, and only 
trembled slightly as the early breeze, which found 
its way through an open crevice of the latticed win- 
dow, glided along their surface. Lovel leapt out of 
bed, and, wrapping himself in a morning-gown, that 
had been considerately laid by his bedside, stepped 
towards the window, which commanded a view of 
the sea, the roar of whose billows announced it still 
disquieted by the storm of the preceding evening, 
although the morning was fair and serene. The 
window of a turret, which projected at an angle 
with the wall, and thus came to be very near Lovel’s 
apartment, was half open, and from that quarter he 
heard again the same music which had probably 
broken short his dream. With its visionary cha- 
racter it had lost much of its charms— it was now 
nothing more than an air on the harpsichord, tole- 
rably well performed—such is the caprice of ima- 
gination as affecting the fine arts. A female voice 
sung, with some taste and great simplicity, some- 
thing between a song and a hymn, in words to the 
following effect :— 

id bats sit’st thou by that ruin’d hall, 
Thou aged carle so stern and grey ? 
Dost thou its former pride recall, 
Or ponder how it pass'd away?" 


« Know’st thou not me!” the Deep Voice cried, ’ 
“ Bo long enjoy’d, so oft misus’d— 
Alternate, in thy fickle pride, 
Desired, neglected, and accused ? 
«“ Before my breath, like b 
Pee and his marvels 
n 
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 Betteem mine hours—the space is brief— 
‘White in my glass the shiver, 
al meer 7 ea 
When Trmz and part for ever!” 

While the verses were yet singing, Lovel had 
returned to his bed; the train of ideas which they 
awakened was romantic and pleasing, such as his 
soul delighted in, and, willingly adjourning, til 
more broad day, the doubtful task of determining 
on his future line of conduct, he abandoned him- 
self to the pleasing languor inspired by the music, 
and fell into a sound and refreshing sleep, from 
which he was only awakened at a late hour by old 
Caxon, who came creeping into the reom to render 
the offices of a valet-de-chambre. 

“I have brushed your coat, sir,” said the old 
man, when he perceived Lovel was awake; “ the 
callant brought it frae Fairport this morning, for 
that ye had on yesterday is scantly feasibly dry, 
though it’s been a’ night at the kitchen fire; and I 
hae cleaned your shoon. I doubt ye’ll no be want- 
ing me to tie your hair, for” (with a gentle sigh) “ a’ 
the young gentlemen wear crops now ; but I hae the 

ing-tangs here to gie it a bi¢ turn ower the 
brow, if ye like, before ye gae down to the leddies.” 

Lovel, who was by this time once more on his 
legs, declined the old man’s professional offices, 
but accompanied the refusal with such a douceur 
as completely sweetened Caxon’s mortification. 

“ It’s a pity he disna get his hair tied and pou- 
thered,” said the ancient frizeur, when he had got 
once more into the kitchen, in which, on one pre- 
tence or other, he spent three parts of his idle time 
——that is to say, of his whole time—“ it’s a great 
pity, for he’s a comely young gentleman.” 

“ Hout awa, ye auld gowk,” said Jenny Rinthe- 
rout, “ would ye creesh his bonny brown hair wi’ 
your ulyie, and then moust it like the auld 
minister’s wig? Yell be for your breakfast, I’se 
warrant !—hae, there’s a soup parritch for ye—it 
will set ye better to be slaistering at them and the 

-milk than middling wi’ Mr Lovel’s head—ye 
spoil the maist natural and beautifaest head 0’ 
hair in a’ Fairport, baith burgh and county.” 

The poor barber sighed over the disrespect into 
which his art had so universally fallen, but Jenny 
was a person too important to offend by contradic- 
tion ; so sitting quietly down in the kitchen, he 
di at once his humiliation, and the contents 
of a bicker which held a Scotch pint of substantial 
oatmeal porridge. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Sometimes he thinks that Heaven this pageant sent, 
And order'd all the pageants as they went; 

Sometimes. that only ‘twas wild Fancy’s play, — 
The loese and scatter'd relics of the day. 


WE must now request our readers to adjourn to 
breakfast- of Mr Oldbuck, who, des- 


pising the stops of tea and coffee, was sub- 
stantially regaling hi more majorutn, with cold 
roast-beef, and a ef a sort of beverage called 


mam—sa species.of fat ale, brewed from wheat and 
bitter herbs, of witich the present generation only 
know the name by its orga wag ci eared 
parliament, coupled with cider, perry, and other 
excisable commodities. Lovel, who was seduced 
tn tanta it. with difficnitv refrained from pronouncing 


it detestnbie, but did reftain, as he saw he should 
otherwise give great offence to his host, who had 
the Hquor annually prepared with peculfar care, ac- 
cording to the approved recipe bequeathed to him 
by the so-often mentioned Aldobrand Oldenbuck. 

hospitality of the ladies offered Lovel a break- 
fast more suited to modern taste, and while he was | 
engaged in ing of it, he was assailed by indi- 
rect inquiries concerning the manner in which he 
had the night. 

« We canna compliment Mr Lovel on his looke 
this morning, brother— but he winna condescend 
on any ground of disturbance he has had in the 
night time. I am certain he looks very pale, and 
when he came here, he was as fresh as a rose.” 

“ Why, sister, consider this rose of yours has 
been knocked about by sea and wind all yesterday 
evening, as if he had been a bunch of kelp or tangle, 
and how the devil would you have him retain his 
colour ?” ; 

“TI certainly do still feel somewhat fatigned.”’ 
said Lovel, “ notwithstanding the excellent accom- 
modations with which your hospitality so _— ply 
supplied me.” 

“ Ah, sir!” said Miss Oldbuck, looking at him 
with a knowing smile, or what was meant to be one, 
* ye’ll not allow of ony inconvenience, out of civility 
to us.” 

“ Really, madam,” replied Lovel, “ I had no dis- 
turbance; for I cannot term such the music with 
which some kind fairy favoured me.” 

‘¢ ] doubted Mary wad waken you wi’ her skreigh- 
ing ; she didna ken I had left open a chink of your 
window, for, forbye the ghaist, the Green Room 
disna vent weel in a high wind —But I am judging 
ye heard mair than Mary’s lilts yestreen. Weel, 
men are hardy creatures—they can through 
wi’ a’ thing. 1 am sure, had I been to undergo ony 
thing of that nature,—that’s to say that’s beyond 
nature—I would hae skreigh’d out at once, and 
raised the house, be the consequence what liket— 
and, I dare say, the minister wad hae done as mic- 
kle, and sae I hae tauld him,—I ken naebody but 
my brother, Monkbarns himsell, wad gae throu 
the like o’t, if, indeed, it binna you, Mr Lovel.’ 

* A man of Mr Oldbuck’s learning, madam,” 
answered the questioned party, “ would not be 
exposed to the inconvenience sustained by the High- 
land gentleman you mentioned last night.” 

“ Ay, ay —ye understand now where the diffi- 
culty lies, Language? he has ways o’ his ain wad 
banish a’ thae sort o’ worricows as far as the hin- 
dermost parts of Gileon” (meaning possibly Mi- 
dian), “ as Mr Blattergowl says—only ane wadna 
be uncivil to ane’s forbear, though he be a ghaist. 
I am sure I will try that receipt of yours, brother, 
that ye showed me in a book, if onybody is to sleep 
in that room again, though I think, in Christian 
charity, ye should rather fit up the matted- — 
it’s a wee damp and dark, to be sure, but then we 
hae sae seldom occasion for a spare bed.” 

“ preg: sister ;—-dampnees and darkness are 
worse 8—ours are spirits of li and 
I would racer have you try ele a a 

“ I will do that blythely, Monkbarns, en I had 
the ingredients, as my cookery book ca’s them— 
There was vervain and dili—I mind that— Davie 
Dibbie will ken about them, though, maybe, he'll 
gie them Latin names—and peppercorn, we hae 
walth o’ them. for”. 
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“ Ftypericon, thou foolish woman!” thundered 
Oldbuck; “d’ye suppose you’re making a haggis— 
or do you think that a spivit, though he be formed 
of air, can be expelled by a pee pein wind? 

This wise Grizel of mine, Mr Lovel, recollects 

with what accuracy you may judge) a charm which 
once mentioned to her, and which, happening to 
hit her superstitious noddle, she remembers better 
than anything tending to a useful purpose I may 
chance to have said for this ten years. But many 
an old woman besides herself” ——— 

“ Auld woman, Monkbarns !” said Miss Oldbuck, 
roused something above her usual submissive tone; 
ye really are less than civil to me.” 

“ Not less than just, Grizel: however, I include 
in the same class many a sounding name, from 
Jamblichus down to Aubrey, who have wasted 
their time in devisin vars ped remedies for non- 
existing diseases.— But I hope, my young friend, 
thut, charmed or uncharmed—secured by the po- 
tency of Hypericon, 

With vervain and with dill, 

That hinder witches of their will, 
or left disarmed and defenceless to the inroads of 
the invisible world, you will give another night to 
the terrors of the haunted apartment, and another 
day to your faithful and feal friends.” 

“IT heartily wish I could, but”——. r 

“ Nay, but me no buts—I have set my heart 
upon it.” 

“J am preatly obliged, my dear sir, but” 

“ Look ye there, now—but again !—I hate but; 
I know no form of expression in which he can ap- 
pear, that is amiable, excepting as a butt of sack. 
But is to me a more detestable combination of let- 
ters than no itself. Vo is a surly, honest felow— 
speaks his mind rough and round at once. Put is 
a aneaxing, evasive, half-bred, exceptious sort of a 
conjunction, which comes to pull away the cup just 
when it is at your lips— 


aes 





——————— it does allay 

The good precedent —fie upon gut yet! 
But yet is as a jailor to bring forth 
Some monstrous malefactor.” 

® Well, then,” answered Lovel, whose motions 
were really undetermined at the moment, “ you 
shall not connect the recollection of my name with 
80 churlish a particle. I must soon think of leaving 
Fairport, I am afraid—and I will, since you are 
good enough to wish it, take this opportunity of 
spending another day here.” 

“ And you shall be rewarded, my boy. First, you 
shall see John o’ the Girnel’s grave, and then we’ll 
walk gently along the sands, the state of the tide 
being first ascertained (for we will have no more 
Peter Wilkins adventures, no more Glum and Gaw- 
rie work), as far as Knockwinnock Castle, and in- 
quire after the old Imight and my fair foe— which 
will but be barely civil, and then”——— 

“T beg pardon, my dear sir; but, perhaps, you 
had better adjourn your visit till to-morrow —I am 
® stranger, you know.” 

“ And are, therefore, the more bound to show 
civility, I should suppose. But J beg your pardon 
for mentioning a word that perhaps belongs only 


to a collector iquities—I f d 
school, of antiquities—I am one of the ol 


lop’d o’er four counties 
The ball's fair oh arask Sel beho 
And humbly hope she eaught no cold.” 
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“Why, if—if—if you thought it would be ex 
pected — but I believe I had better stay.” 

“Nay, nay, my good friend, I am not 80 old- 
fashioned as to press you to what is 
neither—.it is sufficient that I see there is some 
remora, some cause of delay, some mid impediment, 
which I have no title to inquire into. Or you are 
still somewhat tired, perhaps;—~I warrant I find 
means to entertain your intellects without fatiguing 
your limbs—I am no friend to violent exertion 
myself —a walk in the garden once a-day is exer- 
cise enough for any thinking being—none but a 
fool or a fox-hunter would require more. Well, 
what shall we set about !—-my Essay on Castrame- 
tation—but I have that in petto for our afternoon 
cordial ;—or I will show you the controversy upon 
Ossian’s Poems between Mac-Cribb and me. I 
hold with the acute Orcadian-—he with the defend- 
ers of the authenticity ;—-the controversy began in 
smooth, oily, lady-like terms, but is now waxing 
more sour and eager as we get on— it already par. 
takes somewhat of old Scaliger’s style. I fear the 
rogue will get some scent of that story of Ochil- 
tree’s—but at worst, I have a hard repartee for 
him on the affair of the abstracted Antigonus— I 
will show you his last epistle, and the scroll of my 
answer —egad, it is a trimmer!” 

So saying, the Antiquary opened a drawer, and 
began rummaging among a quantity of miscellane- 
ous papers, ancient and modern. But it was the 
misfortune of this learned gentleman, as it may be 
that of many learned and unlearned, that he fre 
quently experienced, on such occasions, what Har. 
lequin calls U’embarras des richesses ; in other words, 
the abundance of his collection often prevented him 
from finding the article he sought for. “ Curse the 
papers !—-I believe,” said Oldbuck, as he shuffled 
them to and fro—* I believe they make themselves 
wings like grasshoppers, and fly away bodity— but 
here, in the meanwhile, look at that little treasure.” 
So saying, he put into his hand a case made of oak, 
fenced at the corner with silver roses and studs— 
“ Pr’ythee, undo this button,” said he, as he ob- 
served Lovel fumbling at the clasp. He did so, 
—-the lid opened, and discovered a*thin quarto, 
curiously bound in black shagreen—“ There, Mr 
Lovel—there is the work I mentioned to you last 
night—the rare quarto of the Augsburg Confession, 
the foundation at once and the bulwark of the Re- 
formation, drawn up by the learned and venerable 
Melancthon, defended by the Elector of Saxony, 
and the other valiant hearts who stood up for their 
faith, even against the front of a powerful and vic- 
torious emperor, and imprinted by the scarcely 
less venerable and praiseworthy Aldobrand Olden- 
buck, my happy hy ee during the yet more ty- 
rannical attempts of Philip II. to suppress at once 
civil and religious liberty. Yes, sir -— for printing 
this work, that eminent man was expelled from 
his ungrateful country, and driven to establish his 
household gods even here at Monkbarns, among: 
the ruins of papal superstition and domination.— 
Look upon his venerable effigies, Mr Lovel, amt 
respect the honourable occupation in which it 
sents him, as labouring personally at the press for 
the diffusion of Christian and politieal knowledge. 
— And see here his favourite motto, ive of 
his independence and self-reliance, which scorned 
to owe anything to patronage that was not earned 
by desert— expressive also of that firmness of min¢€ 
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and tenacity of purpose recommended by Horace.| “Ah! it is all folly. However— Aldobrand ar- 
He was in a man who would have stood firm, | rived in the ordinary dress, as we would say, of a 
had his whole printing-house, presses, fonts, forms, | journeyman printer—the same with which he had 
and eaall pica, been shivered to pieces around | traversed Germany, and conversed with Luther, 
1im — Read, I say, his motto,— for each printer | Melancthon, Erasmus, and other learned men, who 
had his motto, or device, when that illustrious art | disdained not his knowledge, and the power he 
was first practised. My ancestor’s was expressed, | possessed of diffusing it, though hid under a garb 
as you see, in the Teutonic phrase, Kunst MACHT | 50 homely. But what oe tole respectable in the 
Gunst—that is, skill, or prudence, in availing our- | eyes of wisdom, religion, learning, and philosophy, 
selves of our natural talents and advantages, will | seemed mean, as might readily be supposed, and 
compel favour and patronage, even where it is | disgusting, in those of silly and affected woman- 
withheld from prejudice or ignorance.” kind, and Bertha refused to acknowledge her former 
‘ And that,” said Lovel, after a moment's thought- | lover, in the torn doublet, skin cap, clouted shoes, 
ful silence—<“ that, then, is the meaning of these | and leathern apron, of a travelling handicraftsman 
German words?” or mechanic. He claimed his privilege, however, 
“ Unquestionably. You perceive the appropriate | of being admitted to a trial; and when the rest of 
application to a consciousness of inward worth, and | the suitors had either declined the contest, or made 
of eminence in an useful and honourable art.— | such work as the devil could not read if his pardon 
Each printer in those days, as I have already in- | depended on it, all eyes were bent on the stranger. 
formed you, had his device, his imnpresa, as I may | Aldobrand stepped gracefully forward, arranged the 
call it, in the same manner as the doughty chivalry | types without omission of a single letter, hyphen, or 
of the age, who frequented tilt and tournament. | comma, imposed them without deranging a single 
My ancestor boasted as much in his, as if he had | space, and pulled off the first proof as clear and 
displayed it over a conquered field of battle, though: | free from errors, as if it had been a triple revise! 
it betokened the diffusion of knowledge, not the | All applauded the worthy successor of the immorta] 
effusion of blood. And yet there is a family tradi- | Faustus—the blushing maiden acknowledged her 
tion which affirms him to have chosen it from a | error in trusting to the eye more than the intellect 


more romantic circumstance.” — and the elected bridegroom thenceforward chose 
“ And what is that said to have becn, my good | for his impress or device the appropriate words, 
sir?” inquired his young friend. | * Skill wins farour.’? — But what is the matter with 


“ Why, it rather encroaches on my respected | you?—you are in a brown study? Come, I told 
predecessor’s fame for prudence and wisdom—Sed | you this was but trumpery conversation for think- 
semel insanivimus omnes — everybody has played | ing people—and now J] have my hand on the Ossi- 
the fool im their turn. It is said, my ancestor, | anic controversy.” 
during his apprenticeship with the descendant of | “I beg your pardon,” said Lovel ; “I am going 
old Fust, whom popular tradition hath sent to the | to appear very silly and changeable in your eyes, 
devil under the name of Faustus, was attracted by ; Mr Oldbuck— but you seemed to think Sir Arthur 
& paltry slip of womankind, his master’s daughter, | might in civility expect a call from me?” 
called a—they broke rings, or went through  Psha: psha! I can make your apology ; and if 
some idiotical ceremony, as is usual on such idle | you must leave us so svon as you say, what signi- 
occasions as the plighting of a true-love truth, and | fies how you stand in his honour’s good graces ?— 
Aldobrand set out on his journey through Germany, | And I warn you that the Essay on Castrametation 
as became an honest hand-werker ; tor such was | is something prolix, and will occupy the time we ean 
the custom of mechanics at that time, to make a | spare after dinner, so you may lose the Ossianic 
tour through the empire, and work at their trade | Controversy if we do not dedicate this morning to 
for a time in each of the most eminent towns, be- | it. We will go out to my ever-green bower, my 
fore they finally settled themselves for life. It was | sacred holly-tree yonder, and have it sronde super 
a wise custom; for, as such travellers were re- | ciridi. 
ceived like brethren in each town by those of their |‘ Sing hey-ho! hey-ho' for the green holly, 
own handicraft, they were sure, in every case, to Most triendship is teigning, most loving mere folly.” 
have the means either of gaining or communicating | But, egad,” continued the old gentleman, “ when | 
dmowledge. When my ancestor returned to Nu- | look closer at you, 1 begin to think you may be of 
remburg, he is said to have found his old master | a different opinion. Amen, with all my heart—1 
newly dead, and two or three gallant young suitors, | quarrel with no man’s hobby, if he does not run it 
some of them half-starved sprigs of nobility for- | a tilt against mine, and if he does—let him beware 
sooth, in pursuit of the Yung-fraw Bertha, whose | his eyes. What say you?—in the language of the 
father was understood to have bequeathed her a | world and worldlings base, if you can condescend to 
dowry which might weigh against sixteen armorial | so mean a sphere, shall we stay or go?” 
quarters. But Bertha, not a bad sample of woman- “ In the language of selfishness, then, which is of 
kind, had made a vow she would only marry that | course the language of the world—let us go by all 
man who could work her father’s press. The skill, | means.” 
at that time, was as rare as wonderful ; besides ‘ Amen, amen, quo’ the Earl Marshall,” answer- 
that the expedient rid her at once of most of her | ed Oldbuck, as he exchanged his slippers for a pair 
gentle suitors, who would have as soon wielded a | of stout walking shoes, with cutikins, as he called 
conjuring wand as & et Stel stick. Some of the | them, of black cloth. He only interrupted the walk 
more ordi t phers made the attempt; | by a slight deviation to the tomb of John o’ the Gir- 
but none were sufficiently possessed of the mystery | nel, remembered as the last bailiff of the abbey 
— But I tire you.” who had resided at Monkbarns. Beneath an old 

“ By no means; pray, proceed, Mz Oldbuck—I | oak-tree upon a hillock, sloping pleasantly to the 
listen with uncommon interest.” south, and catching a distant view of the sea. over 
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iwo ur three rich enclosures, and the Musselcrag, 

lay & moss-grown stone, and, in memory of the de- 

d worthy, it bore an inscription, of which, as 

Ir Oldbuck affirmed (though many doubted), the 

defaced characters could he distinctly traced to the 
following effect :-—- 

Heir lyeth John o° ye Girnell ; 

Erth has ye nit, and heuen ye kirnell. 

In hys tyme ilk wyfe's hennis clokit, 

Ilka gud mannis herth wi' bairnis was stokit, 

lie deled a boll o’ bear in firlottis fyve, 

Four for ye halie kirke and ane for puir mennis wyvis. 

“ You sce how modest the author of this sepul- 
chral commendation was ;—he tells us that honest 
John could make five firlots, or quarters, as you 
would say, out of the boll, instead of four,—that 
he gave the fifth to the wives of the parish, and ac- 
counted for the other four to the abbot and chap- 
ter—that in his time the wives’ hens always laid 
eggs——and devil thank them, if they got one-fifth of 
the abbey rents; and that honest men’s hearths 
were never unblest with offspring—an addition to 
the miracle, which they, as well as I, must have 
considered as perfectly unaccountable. But come 
on—leave we Jock o° the Girnel, and let us jog on 
to the yellow sands, where the sea, like a repulsed 
enemy, is now retreating from the ground on which 
he gave us battle last night.” 

‘Thus saying, he led the way to the sands, Upon 
the links or downs close to them, were seen four cr 
five huts inhabited by fishers, whose boats, drawn 
high upon the beach, lent the odoriferous vapours 
of pitch melting undcr a burning sun, to contend 
with those of the offals of fish and other nuisances 
usually collected round Scottish cottages. Undis- 
turbed by these complicated steams of abomination, 
a middle-aged woman, with a face which had defied 
a thousand storms, sat mending a net at the door 
of one of the cottages. A handkerchief close bound 
about her head, and a coat which had formerly been 
that of a man, gave her a masculine air, which was 
increased by her strength, uncommon stature, and 
harsh voice. “ What are ye for the day, your ho- 
nour?” she said, or rather screamed, to Oldbuck ; 
* caller haddocks and whitings —a bannock-fluke 
and a cock-padle.” 

“ How much for the bannock-fluke and cock- 
padle?”? demanded the Antiquary. 

* Four white shillings a.d saapence,” answered 
the Naiad. 

“ Four devils and six of their imps!” retorted 
the Antiquary ; “ do ye think I am inad, Magpie?” 

“ And div ye think,” rejoined the virago, setting 
her arms a-kimbo, “ that my man and my sons are 
to gae to the sea in weather like yestreen and the 
day —sic a sea as it’s yet outby—and get naething 
for their fish, and be misca’d into the bargain, 
Monkbarns? It’s no fish ye’re buying—it’s men’s 
lives,” 

“ Well, Maggie, I'll bid you fair— I'll bid you a 
shilling for the fluke and the cuck-padle, or six- 
pence separately—and if all your fish are as well 
paid, I think your man, as you call him, and your 
Bons, will make a good voyage.” 

“ Deil gin their boat were knochit against the 
Bell-Rock rather! it wad be better, and the bon- 
hier voyage o’ the twa. A shilling for thae twa 
ore h! Od, that’s ane indecd !” 

“ Well, well, you old beldam, carry your fish up 
to Monkbarns, and see what my sister will give you 
for them,” 





—wte 
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Na, na, Monkbarns, deil a fit-— I'll rather deal 
wi’ yoursell; for though you’re near eneugh, yet 
Miss Grizel has an unco close grip—I’ll gie ye them” 
(in a softened tone) “ for three-and-saxpence.” 

“ Eighteen-pence, or nothing !” 

“ Eighteen-pence !1!” (in a loud tone of astonish 
ment, which declined into a sort of rueful whine, 
when the dealer turned as if to walk away)—“ Ye’ll 
no be for the fish then??? — (then louder, as she saw 
him moving off)—“ I'll gie them—and—and— 
and a@ half-a-dozen o’ partans to make the sauce, for 
three shillings and a dram.” ‘ 

“ Hualf-a-crown then, Maggie, and a dram.” 

“ Aweel, your jronour man hae’t your ain gate, 
nac doubt; but a dram’s worth siller now — the dis. 
tilleries is no working.” 

“ And I hope they’ll never work again in my 
time,” said Oldbuck. 

“ Av, ay—it’s easy for your honour, and the like 
0’ you gentle-folks, to say sae, that hae stouth and 
routh, and fire and fending, and meat and claith, 
and sit dry and canny by the fireside—but an ye 
wanted fire, and meat, and dry claise, and were 
deeing o’ cauld, and had a sair heart, whilk is warst 
ava’, wi’ just tippence in your pouch, wadna ye be 
glad to buy a dram wi’t, to be eilding and cluisc, 
and a supper and heart’s ease into the bargain, till 
the morn’s morning?” 

“ It’s even too true an apology, Maggie. Is your 
goodman off to sea this morning, after his exertions 
last night?” 

“In troth is he, Monkbarns; he was awa this 
morning by four o’clock, when the sea was work- 
ing like barm wi’ yestreen’s wind, and our bit coble 
dancing in’t like a cork.” 

“ Well, he’s an industrious fellow. Carry the fish. 
up to Monkbarns.” 

“ That I will—or I'll send little Jenny, she'll ria 
faster ; but Vl ca’ on Miss Grizy for the dram my- 
scll, and say ye sent me.” 

A nondescript animal, which might have passed 
for a mermaid, as it was paddling in a pool among 
the rocks, was summoned ashore by the shrill 
screams of its dam; and having been made decent, 
as her mother called it, which was performed by 
adding a short red cloak to a petticoat, which was at 
first her sole covering, and which reached scantly 
below her knee, the child was dismissed with the 
fish in a basket, and a request on the part of Monk- 
barns, that they might be prepared fur dinner. “ It 
would have been long,” said Oldbuck, with much 
self-complacency, * ere my womankind could have 
made such a reasonable bargain with that old ein. 
flint, though they sometimes wrangle with her fu 
an hour together under my study window, like 
three sea-gulls screaming and sputtering in a fale 
of wind. But come, wend we on our way to Kncck- 
Winnoeh.” 








CHAPTER All. 


Beggar ?—the only freeman of your commonwealth, 

Free above Scot-free, that observe no laws, 

Obey no governor, use no religion 

But what they draw from their own ancient custom, 

Or constitute themselves, yet they are no ner 
ROME. 


Wtx our readers’ permission, we will outstep the 
slew, though sturdy pace of the Antiquary, whose 
halts, as he turned round to his companion at every 
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moment to pcint out something remarkable inthe 
landscape, cr to enforce some favourite topic more 
em than the exercise of walking permit- 
ted, delayed their progress considerably. 

Notwithstanding the fatigues and dangers of the 
preecding evening, Miss Wardour was able to rise 
at her usual hour, and to apply herself to her usual 
occupations, after she had first satisfied her anxiety 
concerning her father’s state of health. Sir Arthur 
was no farther indisposed than by the effects of 
great agitation and unusual fatigue, but these were 
sufficient to induce him to keep his bedchamber. 

To look back,on the events of the preceding day, 
waa, to Isabella, a very unpleasing retrospect. She 
owed her life, and that of her father, to the very 

rson by whom, of all others, she wished least to 
be obliged, because she could hardly even express 
common gratitude towards him without encoura- 
ging hopes which might be injurious to them both. 
“ Why should it be my fate to reccive such bene- 
fits, and conferred at so much personal risk, from 
one whose romantic passion I have so unceasingly 
laboured to discourage? Why should chance have 
given him this advantage over me? and why, oh 
why, should a half-subdued feeling in my own bo- 
som, in spite of my sober reason, almost rejoice 
that he has attained it?” 

While Miss Wardour thus taxed herself with 
wayward caprice, she beheld advancing down the 
avenue, not her younger and more dreaded pre- 
server, but the old beggar wlio had made such a 
capital figure in the melo-drama of the preceding 
evening. 

She rang the bell for her maid-servant. “ Bring 
the old man up stairs.” 

The servant returned in a minute or two—“ He 
will come up at no rate, madam;—he says his 
clouted shoes never were on a carpet in his life, 
and that, please God, they never shall.— Must I 
take him into the servants’ hall?” 

“ No; stay, I want to speak with him— Where 
is he?” for she had lost sight of him as he ap- 
proached the house. 

‘ Sitting in the sun on the stone-bench in the 
court, beside the window of the flagged parlour.” 

“ Bid him stay there—I’ll come down to the 
parlour, and speak with him at the window.” 

She came down accordingly, and found the men- 
dicant half-seated, half-reclining, upon the bench 
beside the window. Edie Ochiltree, old man and 
beggar as le was, had apparently some internal 
consciousness of the favourablé impressions con- 
nected with his tall form, commanding features, 
and long white beard and hair. It used to be re- 
marked of him, that he was seldom seen but in a 
posture which showed these pert attributes to 
advantage. At present, ashe lay half-reclined, with 
his wrinkled yet ruddy cheek, and keen grey eye 
turned up towards the sky, his staff and bag laid 
beside him, and a cast of homely wisdom and sar- 
eastic irony in the expression of his countenance, 
while he gazed for a moment around the court- 
yard, and then resumed his former look upward, 

e might have been taken by an artist as the model 
of an old philosopher of the Cynic school, musing 
upon the frivolity of mortal pursuits, and the pre- 
carious tenure of human possessions, and looking 
ap to the source from which aught permanently 
goed can alone be derived. ies lady, as she 


ptesonted her tall and elegant figure at the open 
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window, but divided from the court-yard by a gra- 
ting, with which, according to the fashion of an- 
cient times, the lower windows of the castle were 
secured, gave an interest of a different kind, and 
might be mpposes by a romantic imagination, an 
imprisoned damsel communicating a tale of her du- 
rance to a palmer, in order that he might call upon 
the gallantry of every knight whom he should meet 
in his wanderings, to rescue her from her oppres- 
sive thraldom. 

After Miss Wardour had offered, in the terms 
she thought would be most acceptable, those thanka 
which the beggar declined as far beyond his merit, 
she began to express herself in a manner which she 
supposed would speak more feelingly to his appre- 
hension. ‘“ She did not know,” she said, “ what 
her father intended particularly to do for their pre- 
server, but certainly it would be something that 
would make him easy for life; if he chose to reside 
at the castle, she would give orders”? —— 

The old man smiled, and shook his head. “I 
wad be baith a grievance and a disgrace to your 
fine servants, my Ieddy, and I have never been a 
disgrace to ony body yet, that I ken of.” 

« Sir Arthur would give strict orders” 

“ Ye’re very kind—1 doubtna, I doubtna; but 
there are some things a master can command, and 
some he canna—I daresay he wad gar them keep 
hands aff me—(and troth, I think they wad hardly 
venture on that ony gate)—and he wad them 
gie me my soup parritch and bit meat. But trow 
ye that Sir Arthur’s command could forbid the gibe 
o’ the tongue or the blink o’ the ee, or gar them 
gie me my food wi’ the look o’ kindness that gara 
it digest sae weel, or that he could make them for- 
bear a’ the slights and taunts that hurt ane’s spirit 
mair nor downrizht misca’ing ?}—Besides, I am the 
idicst auld carle that ever lived; 1 downa be bound 
down to hours 0’ eating and sleeping; and, to speak 
the honest truth, I wad be a very bad example in 
ony weel-regulated family.” 

“ Well then, Edie, what do you think of a neat 
cottage and a garden, and a daily dole, and nothing 
to do but to dig a little in your garden when you 
pleased yourself?” 

“ And how often wad that be, trow ye, my leddy ¢ 
may be no ance atween Candlemas and Yule—and 
if a’ thing were done to my hand, as if I was Sir 
Arthur himsell, I could never bide the staying still 
in ae place, and just seeing the same joists and 
couples aboon my head night after night.— And 
then 1 have a queer humour o’ my ain, that sets a 
strolling beggar weel eneugh, whase word naebody 
minds—but ye ken Sir Arthur has odd sort o’ ways 
—and I wad be jesting or scorning at them—and 
ye wad be angry, and then I wad be just fit to hang 
myse]l,” 

“O, you are a licensed man,” said Isabella; “ we 
shall give you all reasonable scope: So you had 
better be ruled, and remember your age.” 

“ But 1 am no that sair failed yet,’ lied the 
mendicant. “Od, ance I gat a wee soupled yes 
treen, I was as yauld as an eel. And ‘hen whai 
wad a’ the country about do for want o’ auld Edie 
Ochiltree, that brings news and country cracks frac 
ae farm-steading to anither, and gingebread to the 
lasses, and helps the lads to mend their fiddles, ant 
the gudewives to clout their pans, and plaits rush 
swords and grenadier caps for the weans, and buslu 
the laird’s flees, and has skill o’ cow-ills and horse 
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ilis,-and xens mair auld sangs and tales than a’ the 
barony besides, and gars ilka body laugh wherever 
he comes? Troth, my leddy, I canna lay down my 
vocation; it would be a public loss.” 

“ Well, Edie, if your idea of your importance is 
go strong as not to be shaken by the prospect of 
independence” 

big Na, na, Miss—it’s because I am mair inde- 
pendent as I am,” answered the old man; “ I beg 
nae mair at ony single house than a meal o’ meat, 
or maybe but a mouthfou o’t—if it’s refused at ac 

lace, I get it at anither—sae I canna be said to 
md on onybody in particular, but just on the 
country at large.” 

“ Well, then, only promise me that you will let 
me know should you ever wish to settle as you 
turn old, and more incapable of making your usual 
rounds ; and, in the meantime, take thiis.’’ 

“ Na, na, my leddy; I downa take muckle siller 
at anes—it’s against our rule; and— though it’s 
maybe no civil to be repeating the like o’ that— 
they say that siller’s like to be scarce wi’ Sir Arthur 
himsell, and that he’s run himsell out o’ thought 
wi’ his houkings and minings for lead and copper 
yonder.” 

Isabella had some anxious anticipations to the 
same effect, but was shocked to hear that her fa- 
ther’s embarrassments were such public talk ; as if 
scandal ever failed to stoop upon so acceptable a 
quarry as the failings of the good man, the decline 
of the powerful, or the decay of the prosperous. — 
Miss Wardour sighed deeply —“ Well, Edie, we 
have enough to pay our debts, let folks say what 
they will, and requiting you is one of the foremost 
—let me press this sum upon you.” 

“ That I might be robbed and murdered some 
night between town and town? or, what’s as bad, 
that 4 might live in constant apprehension o’t }— 
Iam no” — (lowering his voice to a whisper, and 
looking keenly around him) —“ I am no that clean 
unprovided for neither; and though 1 should die 
at the back of a dike, they'll find as muckle quilted 
in this auld blue gown as will bury me like a Chris- 
tian, and gie the lads and lasses a blythe lykewake 
too; sae there’s the gaberlunzie’s burial provided 
for, and I need nae muir. Were the like o’ me 
ever to change a note, wha the deil d’ye think wad 
be sic fules as to gie me charity after that !—it wad 
flee through the country like wild-fire, that auld 
Edie suld hae done siccan a lihe thing, and then, 
Tse warrant, I might grane my heart out or ony- 
body wad gie me either a bane or a bodle.” 

“Is there nothing, then, that I can do for you?” 

“Ou ay— L’ll aye come for my awmous as asual, 
and whiles I wad be fuin o’ a pickle sneeshin, 
and ye maun speak to the constable and ground- 
officer just to owerlook me; and maybe ye’ll gie a 
deige word for me to Sandie Netherstanes, the mil- 
er, 
hae 





that he may chain up his muckle dog —I1 wadna 
him to hurt the puir beast, for it just does its 
office in barking at a gaberlunzie like me. And 
there’s ae thing maybe mair,—but ye’ll think its 
very bauld o’ ‘ke like o’ me to speak o’t.” 
“ ‘What is it, Edie !— if it respects you, it shall 
be done if it is in my power.” 
“It respects yoursell, and it is in your power, 
I maun come out wi't. Ye are a bonny young 
leddy, and & gude ane, and maybe a weel-toch 
ane— but dinna ye sneer awa the lad Lovel as ye 
did a while sinkyne on the walk beneath the Briery- 
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bank, when I saw ye baith, and heard ye too, though 
ye saw nae me. Be canny wi’ the lad, for he loes 
ye weel, and it’s to him, and no to onything I could 
have done for you, that Sir Arthur and you wan 
ower yestreen.” 

He uttered these words in a low but distinct tone 
of voice ; and without waiting for an answer, walked 
towards a low door which led to the apartments of 
the servants, and so entered the house. 

Miss Wardour remained for a moment or two 
in the situation in which she had heard the old 
man’s last extraordinary speech, leaning, namely, 
against the bars of the window; nor could she de- 
termine upon saying even a single word, relative to 
a subject so delicate, until the beggar was out of 
sight. It was, indeed, difficult to determine what 
to do. That her having had an interview and pri- 
vate conversation with this young and unknown 
stranger, should be a secret possessed by a person 
of the last ciass in which a young lady would seek 
a confidant, and at the mercy of one who was by 
profession gossip-general to the whole neighbour- 
hood, gave her acute agony. She had no reason, 
indeed, to suppose that the old man would wilfully 
do anything to hurt her feelings, much less to in- 
jure her; but the mere freedom of speaking to her 
upon such a subject, showed, as might have been 
expected, a total absence of delicacy; and what 
he might take it into his hcad to do or say next, 
that she was pretty sure so professed an admirer 
of liberty would not hesitate to do or say without 
scruple. This idea so much hurt and vexed her, 
that she half-wished the officious assistance of Lovel 
and Ochiltree had been absent upon the preceding 
evening. 

While she was in this agitation of spirits, she 
suddenly observed Oldbuck and Lovel entering 
the court. She drew instantly so far back from the 
window, that she could, without being seen, observe 
how the Antiquary paused in front of the building, 
and, pointing to the various scutcheons of its for- 
mer owners, seemed in the act of bestowing upon 
Lovel much curious and erudite information, which, 
from the absent look of his auditor, Isabella might 
shrewdly guess was entirely thrown away. The 
necessity that she should take some resolution be- 
came instant and pressing ;— she rang, therefore, 
for a servant, and ordered him to show the visitors 
to the drawing-room, while she, by another stair- 
case, gained her own apartment, to consider, ere 
she made her appearance, what line of conduct 
were fittest for her to pursue. The guests, agree- 
ably to her instructions, were introduced into the 
room where company was usually received. 


eal 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The time was that I hated thee, 
And yet it is not that I bear thee love. 

Thy company, which erst was irksome to me, 
I will endure 


compense. : 
But do not iook for further re Poe You Like i. 


Miss IsaBeiia Wanpour’s complexion was con- 
siderably heightened, when, after the delay neces- 
sary to arrange her ideas, she presented herself in 
the drawing-room. ' 

“ I ame you are come, my fair foe,” said the 
Antiquary, greeting her with much kindness, “ fe 
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1 have had a most refracto , or at least negligent | 


auditor, in my young friend here, while I endea- 
youred to nake him acquainted with tho history of 
Knockwinnock Castle. I think the danger of last 
night has mazed the poor lad. But you, Miss Isa- 
bel, -—— why, you look as if flying through the night 
air had been your natural and most congenial oc- 
cupation; your colour is even better than when you 
honoured my hospitium yesterday. And Sir Arthur 
~-how frres a good old friend?” 

“Indifferently well, MrOldbuck; but, lam afraid, 
not quite able to receive your congratulations, or to 
pay—to pay—Mr Lovel his thanks for his unpa- 
ralleled exertions.” 

“TJ dare say not—A good down pillow for his 
good white head were more meet than a couch 80 
churlish as Bessy’s Apron, plague on her!” 

“1 had no thought of intruding,” said Lovel, 
looking upon the ground, and speaking with hesita- 
tion and suppressed emotion ; “ I did not—did not 
mean to intrude upon Sir Arthur or Miss Wardour 
the presence of one who—who must necessarily be 
unwelcome —as associated, I mean, with painful 
reflections.” 

“ Do not think my father so unjust and ungrate- 
ful,” said Miss Wardour. “ I daresay,” slic con- 
tinued, participating in Lovel’s embarrassment— 
“ I dare say—I am certain —that my father would 
be happy to show his gratitude—in any way— 
that is, which Mr Lovel could consider it as proper 
to point out.” 

“ Why the deuce,” interrupted Oldbuck, “ what 
sort of a qualification is that?—-On my word, it 
reminds me of our minister, who, choosing, like a 
formal old fop as he is, to drink to my sister’s in- 
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Lovel see me without his own peace boing affected 
— could he see me as a friend—as a sister—no 
man will be—and, from all 1 have ever heard of 
Mr Lovel, ought to be, more welcome; but” ——- 

Oldbuck’s anathema against the preposition but 
was internally echoed by Lovel. “ Forgive me if 
I interrupt you, Miss Wardour ; you need not fear 
my intruding upon a subject where I have been al- 
ready severely repressed ;— but do not add to the 
severity of repelling my sentiments the rigour of 
obliging me to disavow them.” 

“Iam much embarrassed, Mr Lovel,” replied 
the young lady, “ by your—I would not willingly 
use a stong word— your romantic and hopeless 
pertinacity. It is for yourself I plead, that you 
would consider the calls which your country has 
upon your talents—that you will not waste, in an 
idle and fanciful indulgence.of an ill-placed predi- 
Iection, time, which, well redeemed by active exer- 
tion, should lay the foundation of future distinction, 
Let me entreat that you would form a manly re- 
solution” 

“It is enough, Miss Wardour ;—I see plainly 
that” 

“ Mr Lovel, you are hurt— and, believe me, I] 
sympathize in the pain which I inflict ; but can J, 
in justice to myself, in fairness to you, do other- 
wise? Without my father’s consent, I never wil) 
entertain the addresses of any one, and how totally 
impossible it is that he should countenance the par- 
tiality with which you honour me, you are yourself 
fully aware ; and, indecd ” —— 

“No, Miss Wardour,” answered Lovel, in a tone 
of passionate entreaty; “do not go farther—is it 
not enough to crush every hope in our present rela- 








clinations, thought it necessary to add the saving , tive situation !—do not carry your resolutions far- 


clause, Provided, madam, they be virtuous. Come, 
let us have no more of this nonsense—I dare say 
Sir Arthur will bid us welcome on some future day. 
And what news from the kingdom of subterranean 


| ther—why urge what would be your conduct if Sir 
| Arthur’s objections could be removed 1?” 


“ Tt is indeed vain, Mr Lovel,” said Miss War- 
dour. “ because their removal is impossible; and } 


darkness and airy hope?-— what says the swart | only wish, as your friend, and as one who is obliged 


spirit of the mine? Has Sir Arthur had any good 
intelligence of his adventure lately in Glen-Wither- 
shins?” 

Miss Wardour shook her head — But indiffe- 
cent, I fear, Mr Oldbuck ; but there lie some spe- 
cimens which have lately been sent down.” 

** Ah! my poor dear hundred pounds, which Sir 
Arthur persuaded me to give for a share in that 
hopeful scheme, would have bought a porter’s load 
of mineralogy — But let me see them.” 

And so saying, he sat down at tlie table in the 
recess, on which the mineral productions were ly- 
ing, and proceeded to examine them, grumbling 
_< pshawing at each which he took up and laid 
aside. 

In the meantime, Lovel, forced as it were by 
this secession of Oldbuck, into a sort of téte-a-téte 
with Miss Wardour, took an opportunity of address- 
ing her in a low and interrupted tone-of voice. “I 
trust Miss Wardour will impute, to circumstances 
almost irresistible, this intrusion of a person who 
has reason to think himself —so unacceptable a vi- 
sitor.” 

“ Mr Lovel,” answered Miss Wardour, observing 
the same tone of caution, “ 1 trust you will not— 
I am sure you are incapable of abusing the advan- 
tages given to you by the services you have ren- 
dered us, which, as they affect my father, can never 
be sufficiontly acknowledged or repaid. Could Mr 


to you for her own and her father’s life, to entreat 
you to suppress this unfortunate attachment—to 
leave a country which affords no scope for your 
talents, and to resume the honourable line of the 
profession which you seem to have abandoned.” 

“ Well, Miss Wardour, your wishes shall be 
obeyed ;—have patience with me one little month, 
and if, in the course of that space, I cannot show 
you such reasons for continuing my residence at 
Fairport, as even you shall approve of, I will bid 
adieu to its vicinity, and, with the same breath, to 
all my hopes of happiness.” 

* Not so, Mr Lovel; many years of deserved 
happiness, founded on a more rational basis than 
your present wishes, are, I trust, before you. But 
it is full time to finish this conversation. I can- 
not force you to adopt my advice—I cannot shut 
the door of my father’s house against the preserver 
of his life and mine; but the sooner Mr Lovel can 
teach his mind to submit to the inevitable disap- 
pointment of wishes which have been so rashly 
formed, the more highly he will rise in my esteem 
—and, in the meanwhile, for his sake as well aa 
mine, he must excuse my putting an interdict upon 
conversation on a subject so painful.” 

A servant at this moment announced that Sir 
Arthur desired to speak with Mr Oldbuck in his 
dressing-room, 

“ Let me show you the way” said Miss War 
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dour, who apparently dreaded a continuation of her 
téte-a-téte with Lovel, and she conducted the An- 
tiquary accordingly to her father’s apartment. 

Sir Arthur, his legs swathed in flannel, was 
stretched on the couch. “ Welcome, Mr Oldbuck,”’ 
he said; “I trust you have come better off than I 
have done from the inclemency of yesterday even- 
ing ?” 

“ Truly, Sir Arthur, I was not so much exposed 
to it—I kept terra firma— you fairly committed 
yourself to the cold night-air in the most literal of 
all senses. But such adventures become a gallaz+ 


* gnight better than a humble esquire,—to rise on 
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the wings of the night-wind— to dive into the bowels 
of the earth. What news from our subterranean 
Good Hope?—the teri incognita of Glen-Wither- 
shins?” 

“ Nothing good as yet,” said the Baronct, turn- 
ing himself hastily, as 1f stung by a pang of the 
gout; “ but Dousterswivel does not despair.” 

Does he not?” quoth Oldbuck; “ I do though, 
under his favour. Why old Dr H n? told me, 
when I was in Edinburgh, that we should never 
find copper enough, judging from the specimens 
I showed him, to make a pair of sixpenny knec- 
buckles—and I cannot sce that those samples on 
the table below differ much in quality.” 

“ The learned doctor is not infallible, I pre- 
sume ?” 

“ Nos but he is one of our first chemists; and 
this tramping philosopher of yours—this Douster- 
swivel —is, I have a notion, one of those learned aqd- 
venturers described by Kircher, Artem havent sine 
arte, partem sine parte, quorum medium est mentiri, 
rite ecorum mendicacum ire;—that is to say, Miss 
Wardour” 

“ It is unnecessary to translate,” said Miss War- 
dour—- ] compreaend your gencral meaning ; but 
1 hope Mr Dousterswivel will turn out a more trust- 
worthy character.” 

“TI doubt it not a little,” said the Antiquary,—- 
* and we are a foul way out if we cannot discover 
this infernal vein that lic has prophesied about tliese 
two years.” 

“ You have no great intcrest in the matter, Mr 
Oldbuck,” said the Baronet. 

“ Too much, too much, Sir Arthur ; and yet, for 
the sake of my fair foe here, 1 would consent to 
lose it all, so you had no more on the venture.” 

There was a painful silence of a few moments, 
for Sir Arthur was too proud to acknowledge the 
downfal of his golden dreams, though he could no 
longer disguise to himself that such was likely to 
be the termination of the adventure. “ I under- 
stand,” he at length said, “ that the young gentle- 
man, to whose gallantry and presence of mind we 
were 80 much indebted last night, has favoured me 
With a visit—I am distressed that I am unable to 
see him, or indeed any one, but an old friend like 
you, Mr Oldbuck.” 

A declination of the Antiquary’s stiff backbone 
acknowledged the preference. 

“ You made acquaintance with this young gen- 
tleman in Edinburgh, I suppose?” 

_ Oldbuck told the circumstances of their becom- 
inp he he each other. 

en i i 
oa te » my daughter is an older acquaint- 








Lovel than you are,” said the Baronct. 





1 Probably Dr Hutton, the celebrated geologist. 
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“ Indeed! I was not aware of that,” answored 
Oldbuck, somewhat surprised. 

“I met Mr Lovel,” said Isabella, slightly colour. 
ing, * when I resided this last spring with my aunt, 
Mrs Wilmot.” 

“In Yorkshire {—and what character did he 
bear then, or how was he engaged?” said Oldbuck, 
—“and why did not you recognise him when I 
introduced you?” 

Isabella answered the Icast difficult question, and 
passed over the other—“ He had a commission in 
the army, and had, I believe, served with reputa- 
tion; he was much respected, as an amiabie and 
promising young man.” 

“ And pray, such being the case,” repiied the 
Antiquary, not disposed to take one reply in answer 
to two distinct questions, “ why did you not speak 
to the lad at once when you met him at my house? 
I thought you had less of the Basal pride of wo- 
mankind about you, Miss Wardour.” 

“ There was a reason for it,” said Sir Arthur, 
with dignity ; “ you know the opinions — prejudices, 
perhaps you will call them — of our house concern- 
ing purity of birth. This young gentleman is, it 
secins. the illegitimate son of a man of fortune ‘ 
my daughter did nut choose to renew thicir acquain- 
tance till she should know whether I approved of 
her holding any intercourse with him.” 

“ Jf it had been with his mother instead of hin- 
self,” answered Oldbuck, with his usual dry caus- 
ticity of humour, “ I could sce an excellent reason 
for it. Ah, poor lad! that was the cause, then, that 
he seemed so absent and confused while I explained 
to him the reason of the bend of bastardy upon the 
ehield yonder under the corner turret !” 

“ True,” said the Baronet, with complacency — 
“itis the shield «f Malcolm the Usurper, as he is 
called. ‘The tower which he built is termed, after 
him, Maleolm’s tower, but more frequently Misti- 
cot’s Tower, which I concecive to be a corruption for 
Misbegot. He is denominated, in the Latin pedigree 
of our family, Alilcolumbus Nothus; and his tem- 
porary seizure of our property, and most unjust 
attempt to establish his own illegitimate line in the 
estate of Knockwinnock, gave rise to such family 
feuds and misfortunes, as strongly to found us in 
that horror and antipathy to defiled blood and ille- 
gitimacy, which has been handed down to me from 
my respected ancestry.” 

“1 know the story,” said Oldbuck, “ and I was 
telling it to Lovel this moment, with some of the 
wise maxims and consequences which it has en- 
grafted on your family politics. Poor fellow! he 
must have been much hurt: I took the wavering 
of his attention for negligence, and was something 
piqued at it, and it proves to be only an excess of 
feeling. 1 hope, Sir Arthur, you will not think the 
less of your life because it has been preserved by 
such assistance?” ; 

“ Nor the less of my assistant either,” said the 
Baronet; “my doors and table shall be equally 
open to him as if he had descended of the most un- 
blemished lineage.” 

“Come, I am glad of that—he’ll know where he 
can get a dinner, then, if he wants one. But what 
views can he have in this neighbourhood? I anust 
catechise him; and if I find he wants itor, in- 
deed, whether he does or not—he shall have my 
best advice.” As the Antig mando this liberal 
promise, he took his lerve of Miss Wardour and 
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her father, r to commence ARerI ET upon Mr 

i Lovel. He taloried him abruptly that Miss War- 
dour sent her compliments, and remained in attend- 
anet on her father, and then taking him by the arm, 
he led him out of the castle. 

Knockwinnock still preserved much of the ex- 
ternal attributes of a baronial] castle. It had its 
drawbridge, thongh now never drawn up, and its 
dry moat, the sides of which had been planted with 
shrubs, chiefly of the overgreen tribes. Above these 
rose the old building, partly from a foundation of 
red rock scarped down to the sea-beach, and partly 
from the steep m verge of the moat. The trees 
of the avenue fave been already mentioned, and 
many others rose around of large size,—as if to 
confute the prejudice that timber cannot be raised 
near to the ocean. Our walkers paused, and looked 
back upon the castle, as they attained the height 
of a small knoll, over which lay their homeward 
road; for it is to be supposed they did not tempt 
the risk of the tide by returning along the sands. 
The building flung its broad shadow upon the tuft- 
ed foliage of the shrubs beneath it, while the front 
windows sparkled in the sun. They were viewed 
by the gazers with very different feelings. Lovel, 
with the fond rness of that passion which de- 
rives its food ba nourishment from trifles, as the 
cameleon is said to live on the air, or upon the in- 
visible insects which it contains, endeavoured to con- 
jecture which of the uumerous windows belonged 
to the apartment now graced by Miss Wardour's 
presence. The speculations of the Antiyguary were 
of a more melancholy cast, and were partly indi- 
cated by the ejaculation of cito peritura/ as he 
turned away from the prospect. Lovel, roused from 
his reverie, looked at him as if to inquire the mean- 
ing of an exclamation so ominous. The old man 
shook his head. “ Yes, my young friend,” said he, 
* J doubt greatly —and it wrings my heart to say it 
-—this ancient family is going fast to the ground !” 

“ Indeed !’’ answered Lovel—“ you surprise me 
greatly!” 

“We harden ourselves in vain,” continued the 
Antiquary, pursuing his own train of thought and 
feeling—-“ we harden ourselves in vain to treat 
with the indifference they deserve, the changes of 
this trumpery whirligig world. We strive ineffer- 
tually to be the self-sufficing invulnerable being, 
the teres atque rotundus of the poet ;—the stoical 
exemption which philosophy affects to give us over 
the pains and vexations of haian life, is as imagi- 
nary as the state of mystical quietism and perfection 
aimed at by some crazy enthusiasts.” 

“ And Heaven forbid that it should be other- 
wise!” said Lovel, warmly —“ Heaven forbid that 
any process of philosopliy were capable so to sear 
and indurate our feclings, that nothing should agi- 
tate them but what arose instantly and immediately 
out of our own selfish interests! I would as soon 
wish ‘my hand to be as callous as horn, that it might” 
escape an occasional cut or scratch, as I would be 
ambitious of the stoicism which should render my 
| heart like a piece of the nether millstone.” 

The Antiquary regarded his youthful companion 
with a look half of pity, half of sympathy, and 
shrugged up his shoulders as he replied —“ Wait, 

man— wait till your bark Las been battered 
o the storm of sixty years of mortal vicissitude: 
{ you will learti 


by that time to reef your sails, that 
fhe imaf obey the 
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this world, you will find distresses enough, endured 
and to endure, to keep your feelings and sympa- 
thies in full exercise, without concerning yo 
more in the fate of others than you cannot possibly 
avoid.” 

“ Well, Mr Oldbuck, it may be so ;—but as yet 
I resemble you more in your practice in your 
theory, for I cannot help being deeply interested 
in the fate of the family we have just left.” 

“ And well you may,” replied Oldbuck. “ Six 
Arthur’s embarrassments have of late become 80 
many and so pressing, that I am surprised you have 
not heard of them. And then his absurd and ex- 
pensive operations carricd on by this High-German 
landivuper, Dousterswivel”’ 

“T think I have seen that person, when, by some 
rare cliance, I happened to be in the coffee-room 
at Fairport;—a tall, bectle-browed, awkward-built 
man, who entered upon scientific subjects, as it 
appeared to my ignorance at least, with more as 
surance than knowledge— was very arbitrary in 
laying down and asserting his opinions, and mixed 
the terms of science with a strange jargon of mys. 
ticism. A simple youth whispered me that he was 
an Illwminé, and carried on an intercourse with 
the invisible world.” , 

“ O, the same—the same. Tle has enough of 
practical knowledge to speak scholarly and wisely 
to those of whose intelligence he stands in awe; 
and, to say the truth, this faculty, joined to his 
matchless impudence, imposed upon me for some 
time when I first knew him. But 1 have since 
understood, that when he is among fools and wo- 
mankind, he exhibits himself as a perfect charlatan 
—talks of the magisterium—of sympathies and an- 
tipathies— of the cabala—of the divining rod— 
and all the trumpery with which the Rosycrucians 
cheated a darker age, and which, to our eternal 
disgrace, has in some degree revived in our own. 
My friend Heavysterne hnew this fellow abroad, 
and unintentionally (for he, you must know, is, 
God bless the mark! a sort of believer) let me into 
a good deal of his real character. Ah! were I caliph 
for a day, as honest Abon Hassan wished to be, I 
would scourge me these jugglers out of the com- 
monwealth with rods of scorpions. They debauch 
the spirit of the ignorant and credulous with mysti- 
cal trash, as effectually as if they had besotted their 
brains with gin, and then pick their pockets with the 
same facility. And now has this strolling black- 
guard and mountebank put the finishing blow to 
the ruin of an ancient and honourable family !” 

* But how could he impose upon Sir Arthur to 
any ruinous extent?” 

“ Why, I don’t know. Sir Arthur is a good, 
honourable gentleman; but, as you may see from 
his loose ideas concerning the Pikish lan , he 
is by no means very strong in the understanding. 
His estate : aha entailed, and he has been al-* 
ways an embarrassed man. This rapparee promised 
him mountains of wealth, and an English company 
was found to advance large sums of money—I fear 
on Sir Arthur’s guarantee. Some gentlemen—I 
was ass enough to be one—took small shares in 
the concern, and Sir Arthur himself made great 
outlay; we were trained on by specious appearances 
and more specious lies ; and now, likeJohn Bunyan, 
we awake, and behold it is a dream!” 

“ I am surprised that you, Mr Oldbuck, should 
have encouraged Sir Arthur by your example,” 
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“ Why,” said Oldbuck, dropping his large - 
gled eye-brow, “I am a seiethilig eed ad 
ashamed at it myself; it was not the lucre of gain 
—nobody cares less for money (to be a prudent 
sams than I do—but I thought I might risk this 

sum. It will be expected (though I am sure 
I cannot see why) that I should give something to 
any one who will be kind enough to rid me of that 
slip of womankind, my niece, Mary M‘Intyre; and 
perhaps it may be thought I should do something 
to get that jackanapes, her brother, on in the army. 
In either case, to treble my venture, would have 
helped me out. And besides, I had some idea that 
the Phoenicians had in former times wrought cop- 
er in that very spot. That cunning scoundrel, 
ousterswivel, found out my blunt side, and brought 
strange tales (d—n him) of appearances of old 
shafts, and vestiges of mining operations, conducted 
in &@ manner quite different from those of modern 
times ; and I—jin short, I was a fool, and there is 
anend. My loss is not much worth speaking about; 
but Sir Arthur’s engagements are, I understand, 
very deep, and my heart aches for him, and the 
poor young lady who must share his distress.” 

Here the conversation paused, until renewed in 

the next chapter. 




















































CHAPTER XIV. 


If I may trust the flattering eye of sleep, 
My dreams presage some joytul news at hand: 
My bosom'‘s lord sits lightly on his throne, 
And all this day, an unaccustom’d spimt 
s me above the ground with cheerful thoughts. 
Romeo and Juliet. 

THE account of Sir Arthur’s unhappy adventure 
had led Oldbuck somewhat aside from his purpose 
of catechising Love] concerning the cause of his resi- 
dence at Fairport. He was now, however, resolved 
to open the subject. “ Miss Wardour was formerly 
known to you, she tells me, Mr Lovel?” 

“ He had had the pleasure,” Lovel answered, 
“ to see her at Mrs Wilmot’s, in Yorkshire.” 

“ Indeed! you never mentioned that to me be- 
fore, and you did not accost her as an old acquaint- 
ance.” 

“ T—TI did not know,” said Lovel, a good deal 
embarrasbed, “ it was the same lady, till we met; 
and then it was my duty to wait till she should 
recognise me.” 

“T am aware of your delicacy: the knight’s a 

unctilious old fool, but 1 promise you his daughter 
ta above all nonsensical ceremony and prejudice. 
And now, since you have found a new set of friends 
bere, may I ask if you intend to leave Fairport as 
800 as you proposed ?” 

“ What if I should answer your question by an- 
other,” replied Lovel, “and ask you what is your 
opinion of dreams?” 

“ Of dreams, you foolish lad !—why, what should 
I think of them but as the deceptions of imagi- 
nation when reason drops the reins? I know no 

erence betwixt them and the hallucinations of 
madness—-the unguided horses run away with the 
carriage in both cases, only in the one the coach- 
man is drunk, and in the other he slumbers. What 
says our Marcus Tullius—Si insanorumn visis fides 
nan eat habenda, our oredatur somnientium visite, 
quae muulto ciam perturbatiora sunt, non intelligo.” 
“Yes, cir; but Cicero also tells us, that as he 
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who passes the whole day in daring the javelin 
must sometimes hit the mark, so, amid the cloud 
of nightly dreams, some may occur consonant to 
future events.” 

“ Ay—that is to say, you have hit the mark in 
your own sage opinion? Lord! Lord! how this 
world is given to folly! Well, I will.allow for onca 
the Oneirocritical science—I will give faith to the 
exposition of dreams, and say a Daniel hath arisen 
to interpret them, if you can prove to me that that 
dream of yours has pointed to a prudent line of 
conduct.” 

“ Tell me, then,” answered Lovel, “why, when 
I was hesitating whether to abandon an enterprise, 
which I have perhaps rashly undertaken, I should 
last night dream I saw your ancestor pointing to 
a motto which encouraged me to perseverance? —~ 
why should I have thought of those words which 
I cannot remember to have heard before, which 
are in a language unknown to me, and which yet 
conveyed, when translated, a lesson which I could 
s0 plainly apply to my own circumstances ?” 

The Antiquary burst into a fit of laughing. “ Ex- 
cuse me, my young friend— but it is thus we silly 
mortals deccive ourselves, and look out of doors 
for motives which originate in our own wilful will. 
1 think I can help out the cause of your vision. 
You were so abstracted in your contemplations 
yesterday after dinner, as to pay little attention to 
the discourse between Sir Arthur and me, until 
we fell upon the controversy concerning the Piks, 
which terminated so abruptly ;—but I remember 
producing to Sir Arthur a book printed by my an- 
cestor, and making him observe the motto; your 
mind was bent elsewhere, but your ear had mecha- 
nically received and retained the sounds, and your 
busy fancy, stirred by Grizel’s legend, I presume, 
had introduced this scrap of German into your 
dream. As for the waking wisdom which seized 
on so frivolous a circumstance as an apology for 
persevering in some course which it could find no 
better reason to justify, it is exactly one of those 
juggling tricks which the sagest of us play off now 
and then, to gratify our inclination at the expense 
of our understanding.” 

“TI own it, ” said Lovel, blushing deeply;— I 
believe you are right, Mr Oldbuck, and I ought to 
sink in your esteem for attaching a moment’s con- 
sequence to such a frivolity ;—but I was tossed by 
contradictory wishes and resolutions, and you know 
how slight a line will tow a boat when afloat on the 
billows, though a cable would hardly move her 
when pulled up on the beach.” 

“ Right, right,” exclaimed the Antiquary. “ Fall 
in my opinion! —not a whit—I love thee the better, 
man;—why, we have story for story against each 
other, and I can think with less shame on having 
exposed myself about that cursed Preetorium — 
though I am still convinced Agricola’s psi | must 
have been somewhere’in this neighbourhood. And 
now, Lovel, my good lad, be sincere with me— 
What make you from Wittenberg !—why have 
you left your own country and professional A apis 
for an idle residence in such a place as Fairport! 
A truant disposition, I fear.” ; 

‘‘ Even so,” replied Lovel, patiently submitting 
to an interrogatory which he could not well evade. 
“ Yet 1 am so detached from all the world, have 
so few in whom I am interested, or who are inte- 
rested in me, that my very state of destitution gives 
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me independence. He whose good or evil fortune 
affecta himself alone, has the best right to pursue 
it according to his own fancy.” 

‘¢ Pardon me, young man,” said Oldbuck, laying 
his hand kindly on his shoulder, and making a full 
halt —“ euflamina—a little patience, if you please. 
I will sup that you have no friends to share 
or rejoice In your success in life—that you cannot 
look back to those to whom you owe gratitude, or 
forward to those to whom you ought to afford pro- 
tection ; but it is no less incumbent on you to move 
steadily in the path of duty—for your active exer- 
‘ions are due not only to socicty, but in humble 

titude to the Being who made you a member of 
it, with powers to serve yourself and others.” 

“ But Iam unconscious of possessing such powers,” 
said Lovel, somewhat impatiently. “I ask nothing 
of society but the permission of walking innoxiously 
through the path of life, without jostling others, or 
permitting myself to be jostled. I owe no man 
anything—I have the means of maintaining my- 
self with complete independence ; and so moderate 
nre my wishes in this respect, that even these 
means, however limited, rather excecd than fall 
short of them.” 

“Nay, then,” said Oldbuck, removing his hand, 
and turning again to the road, “if you are so true 
a philosopher as to think you have money enough, 
there’s no more to be said—I cannot pretend to 
be entitled to advise you ;—vou have attained the 
acmé—thle summit of perfection. And how came 
Fairport to be the selected abode of so much self- 
denying philosophy? It is as if a worshipper of the 
true religion had set up his staff by choice among 
the multifarious idolaters of the land of Esypt. 
There is not a man in Fairport who is not a devoted 
worshipper of the Golden Calf—the Mamman of 
unrighteousness. Why, even I, man, am so infected 
by the bad neighhourhood, that I fee] inclined oc- 
casionally to become an idolater myself.” 

“ My principal amusements being literary,” an- 
swered Lovel, “and circumstances which | cannot 
mention having induced me, for a time at least, to 
relinquish the military service, I have pitched on 
Fairport as a place where I might follow my pur- 
suits without any of those temptations to society 
which a more clegant circle might have presented 
to me.” 

“Aha!” replied Oldbuck, knowingly, —1 begin 
to understand your application of my ancestor’s 
motto. You are a candidate for public favour, 
though not in the way I first suspected,—you are 
ambitious to shine as a literary character, and you 
hope to merit favour by labour and perseverance ?”’ 

vel, who was rather closely pressed by the 
inquisitiveness of the old gentleman, concluded it 
would be best to let him remain in the error which 
he had gratuitously adopted. 

“I have been at times foolish enough,” he re- 
plied, “to nourish some thoughts of the kind.” 

“Ah, poor fellow! nothing can be more melan- 
eholy; unless, as young mcn sometimes do, you 
had fancied y in love with some trum 
specimen of womankind, which is indeed, as Shak- 
speare truly says, pressing to death, whipping, and 
Banging all at once.” 

¢ then she apaesie with inquiries, which he was 
wemetimes kind enough to answer himself. For 
this good old gentleman had, from his antiquarian 
vegearches, acquired a delight in building theories 


out of premises which wero often far from afford- 
ing sufficient ground for them; and being, as the 
reader must have remarked, sufficiently opinionsa- 
tive, hedid not readily brook being corrected, cither 
in matter of fact or judgment, even by those who 
were principally interested in the subjects on which 
he speculated. He went on, therefore, chalking out 
Lovel’s literary career for him. 

“ And with what do you propose to commence 
your debut as a man of letters!— But I guess — 
poetry — poctry —the soft seducer of youth. Yes! 
there is an acknowledging modesty of confusion in 
your eye and manner, And where lies your vein? 
—are you inclined to soar to the higher regious 
of Parnassus, or to flutter around the base of the 
hill?” 

“T have hitherto attempted only a few lyrical 
pieces,” said Lovel. 

“ Just as I supposed —pruning your wing, and 
hopping from spray to spray. But I trust you in- 
tend a bolder flight. Observe, I would by no meang 
recommend your persevering in this unprofitable 
pursuit— but you say you are quite independent of 
the publie caprice ?”’ 

“ Entirely so,” replied Lovel. 

“ And that you are determined not to adopt a 
more active course of life?” 

“ For the present, such is my resolution,” replicd 
the young man. 

“ Why, then, it only remains for me to give you 
my best advice and assistance in the object of your 
pursuit. Ihave myself published two essays in the 
Antiquarian Repository,—and therefore am an 
author of experience. There was my Remarks on 
Hearne’s edition of Robert of Gloucester, signed 
Scrutator; and the other signed Indagator, upon a 
passage in Tacitus. I might add, what attracted 
considerable notice at the time, and that is my pa- 
per in the Gentleman's Magazine, upon the insorip- 
tion of Glia Lelia, which I subscribed Gdipus So 
you see Iam notan apprentice in the mysteries of 
author-craft, and must necessarily understand the 
taste and temper of the times. And now, once more 
what do you intend to commence with?” 

“ T have no instant thoughts of publishing.” 

“ Ah! that will never do; you must have the 
fear of the public before your eyes in all your un- 
dertakings. Let us sce now: A collection of fugi- 
tive pieces ; but no—your fugitive poctry is apt to 
become stationary with the bookseller. It should 
be something at once solid and attractive—none of 
your romances or anomalous novelties —I would 
have you take high ground at once. Let me see: 
What think you of a real epic?!—the grand old- 
fashioned historical poem which moved through 
twelve or twenty-four books. We'll have it so— 
Ll supply you with a subject—The battle between 
the Caledonians and Romans— The Caledoniad ; or, 
invasion Repelled ;—let that be the title—it will 
suit the present taste, and you may throw in a 
touch of the times.” 

* But the invasion of Agricola was not repelled.” 

“ No; but you are a poet—free of the corpora- 
tion, and as little bound down to truth or probabi- 
lity as Virgil himself—You may defeat the Ranais 
in spite of Tacitus.” 

“ And pitch Agricola’s camp at the Kaim of— 
what do you call it,” answered Lovel, “ in defiance 
of Edie Ochiltree?” ; 

* No more of that, an thou lovest me— And yet, 
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I dare say, ye may unwittingly speak most correct 
truth in both instances, in despite of the toga of the 
historian and the blue gown of the mendicant.” 

“ Gallantly counselled !— Well, I will do my best 
— your kindness will assist me with local informa- 
tion. 

“ Will I not, man?—why, I will write the criti- 
eal and historical notes on each canto, and draw out 
the plan of the story myself. I pretend to some 
poetical genius, Mr Lovel, only I was never able to 
write verses.” 

“ It is a pity, sir, that you should have failcd in 
® qualification somewhat essential to the art.” 

“© Essential !—not a whit—it is the mere mecha- 
nical department. A man may be a poet without 
measuring spondees ond dactyls lake the ancients, 
or clashing the ends of lines into rhyme like the mo- 
derns, as one may be an architect though unable to 
labour like a stone-mason— Dost think Palladio or 
Vitruvius ever carried a hod?” 

“ In that case, there should be two authors to 
each poem—one to think and plan, another to exe- 
cute.” 

“ Why, it would not be amiss; at any rate, we'll 
make the experiment ;—not that 1 would wish to 
give my name to the public—assistance from a 
learned friend might be acknowledged in the pre- 
face after what flourish your nature will—I ama 

total stranger to authorial vanity.” 

Lovel was much entertained by a declaration not 
very consistent with the eageruess wherewith his 
friend seemed to catch at an opportunity of coming 
before the public, though in a manner which rather 
resembled stepping up behind a carriage than get- 
ting into one. The Antiquary was indeed uncom- 
monly delighted ; for, like many other men who 
spend their lives in obscuro literary research, he 
had a secret ambition to appear in print, which was 
checked by cold fits of diffidence, fear of criticism, 
and habits of indolence and procrastination. “ But,” 
thought he, “I may, like a second Teucer, discharge 
my shafts from behind the shield of my ally. And 
admit that he should not prove to be a first-rate 
poet, 1 am in no shape answerable for his defici- 
ences, and the good notes may very probably help 
off an indifferent text. But he is—he must be a 
good poet; he has the real’ Parnassian abstraction 
—seldom answers a question till it is twice repeated 
— drinks his tea scalding, and eats without know- 
ing what he is putting into his mouth. This is the 
real estus, the awen of the Welsh bards, the diri- 
nus afiatus that transports the poct beyond the li- 
mits of sublunary things. His visions, too, are very 
nae of poetic fury —I must recollect to 
send Caxon to sce he puts out his candle to-night 
——poets and visionaries are apt to be negligent in 
that respect.” Then, turning to his companion, he 
expressed himself aloud, in continuation — 

“ Yes, my dear Lovel, you shall have full notes ; 
and, indeed, I think we may introduce the whole 
of the Essay on Castrametation into the appendix 
——it will give great value to the work. Then we 
will revive the good old forms so disgracefully ne- 
Giected in modern times. You shall, invoke the 

fuse—and certainly she ought to be propitious to 
an author who, in an apostatizing age, adheres with 
the faith of Abdiel to the ancient form of adoration. 
—— Then we must have a vision—in which the Ge- 
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nius of Caledonia shall appear to Galgacus, and show 
him a procession of the real Seottish monarchs ;— 
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and in the notes I will have a hit at Kocthius— No ; 
I must not touch that topic, now that Sir Arthur is 
likely to have vexation enough besides—but I'll 
annihilate Ossian, Macpherson, and Mac-Cribb.” 

But we must consider the expense of publica- 
tion,” said Lovel, willing to try whether this hint 
would fall like cold water on the blazing zeal of his 
self-elected coadjutor. 

“ Expense !” said Mr Oldbuck, pausing, and me- 
chanically fumbling in his pocket—“ that is true; 
—I would wish to do something—but you would 
not like to publish by subscription ?” 

“ By no means,” answered Lovel. 

“ No,no!” gladly acquiesced the Antiquary—‘“it 
is not respectable. I'll tell you what: I believe [ 
know a bookseller who has a value for my opinion, 
and will risk print and paper, and I will get as many 
copies sold for you as I can.” 

“ QO, Iam no mercenary author,” answered Lo- 
vel, smiling; “ I only wish to be out of risk of 
loss.” 

“ Hush! hush! we’ll take care of that— throw it 
all on the publishers. I do long to see your labours 
commenced. You will choose blank verse, doubt- 
less ?——it is more grand and magnificent for an 
historical subject; and, what concerneth you, my 
friend, it is, I have an idea, more easily written.” 

This conversation brought them to Monkbarns, 
where the Antiquary had to undergo a chiding from 
his sister, who, though no philosopher, was waiting 
to deliver a lecture to him in the portico. “ Guide 
us, Monkbarns! are things no dear eneugh already, 
but ye maun be raising the very fish on us, by 
giving that randy, Luckie Mucklebackit, just what 
she likes to ask?” 

“ Why, Grizel,” said the sage, somewhat abashed 
at this unexpected attack, “ I thought I made a 
very fair bargain.” 

“ A fair bargain! when ye gied the limmer a 
full half o’ what she seckit !—An ye will be a wife- 
carle, and buy fish at your ain hands, ye suld never 
bid muckle mair than a quarter. And the impu- 
dent quean had the assurance to come up and seek 
a dram—bBut I trow, Jenny and I sorted her!” 

“ Truly,” said Oldbuck (with a sly look to his 
companion), “ I think our estate was gracious that 
Lept us out of hearing of that controversy.— Well, 
well, Grizel, I was wrong for once in my life— 
ultra crepidam—1I fairly admit. But hang ex- 
penses !—care killed a cat—vwe’ll eat the fish, cost 
what it will.—And then, Lovel, you must know I 
pressed you to stay here to-day, the rather because 
our cheer will be better than usual, yesterday hav- 
ing been a gaudé-day— I love the reversion of a 
feast better than the feast itself. I delight in the 
analecta, the collectanea, as I may call them, of the 
preceding day’s dinner, which appear on such occa- 
sions — And see, there is Jenny going to ring the 
dinner-bell.” 





CHAPTER XV. 
ith haste—haste — post-haste ! 
aldo, villainy vido, for thy life-—for thy fife — for thy 
Ancient Indorsation of Letters of Importance. 

Leavine Mr Oldbuck and his friend to enjoy 
their hard bargain of fish, we beg leave to transport 
the reader to the back-parlour of the postmaster’s 
house at Fairpurt, where his wife, he imself being 
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absent, was employed m assorting for delivery the 
pert which bad’ cost by the Edinburgh post. 
This is very often in country towns the period of 
the day when gossips find it particularly agreeable 
to call on the man or woman of letters, in order, 
from the outside of the epistles, and, if they are 
mot belied, occasionally from the inside also, to 
amuse themselves with gleaning information, or 
forming conjectures about the correspondence and 
affairs of their neighbours. Two females of this 
description were, at the time we mention, assisting, 
or impeding, Mrs Mailsetter in her official duty. 

“ Kh, preserve us, sirs!” said the butcher’s wife, 
“ there’s ten—eleven—twall letters to Tennant & 
Co.—thae folk do mair business than a’ the rest o’ 
the burgh.” 

“ Ay; but see, lass,” answered the baker’s lady, 
™ there’s twa o’ them faulded unco square, and 
sealed at the tae side—I doubt there will be pro- 
tested bills in them.” 

“ Is there ony letters come yet for Jenny Caxon ?” 
inquired the woman of joints and giblets; “ the licu- 
tenant’s been awa three weeks.” 

“ Just ane on Tuesday was a week,” answered 
the dame of letters. 

“ Was’t a ship-letter?” asked the Fornarina. 

“ In troth was’t.” 

“ It wad be frae the lieutenant then,” replied the 
mistress of the rolls, somewhat disappointed —“ I 
never thought he wad hae lookit ower his shouther 
after her.” 

“ Od, here’s another,” quoth Mrs Mailsetter. “ A 
ship-letter—post-mark, Sunderland.” All rushed 
to seize it.—‘ Na, na, leddies,” said Mrs Mail- 
setter, interfering ; “ I hae had eneugh o’ that wark 
—Ken ye that Mr Mailsetter got an unco rebuke 
frae the secretary at Edinburgh, for a complaint 
that was made about the letter of Aily Bisset’s that 
ye opened, Mrs Shortcake?” 

“ Me opened !” answered the spouse of the chief 
baker of Fairport; “ ye ken yoursell, madan, it 
just cam open o’ free will in my hand—what could 

ig SE folk suld sea] wi’ better wax.” 

* Weel I wot that’s true, too,” said Mrs Mail- 
setter, who kept a shop of small wares, “ and we 
have got some that I can honestly recommend, if 

e ken onybody wanting it. But the short and the 

o’t is, that we'll lose the place gin there’s ony 
mair complaints o’ the kind.” 

“ Hout, lass—the provost will take care o’ that.” 

& Na, na—1’ll neither trust to provost nor bailie,”’ 
said the postmistress,—“ but I wad aye be obliging 
and neighbourly, and I’m no again your looking at 

, the outside of a letter neither -— See, the seal has 
an anchor on’t—he’s done’t wi’ ane o’ his buttons, 
I’m thinking.” 

* Shew me! show me!” quoth the wives of the 
chief butcher and chief baker; and threw them- 
' selves on the supposed love-letter, like the weird 
’ sisters in Macbeth upon the pilot’s thumb, with 

curiosity as eager and scarcely less malignant. Mrs 
Heukbane was a tall woman—she held the pre- 
cious epistle up between her eyes and the window. 
Mrs Shortcake, a little squat personage, strained 
: and stood on tiptoe to have her share of the inves- 
i tigation. ; 
“ Ay, it’s frae him, sure eneugh,” said the but- 
ehor’s lady ;—-“ 1 ean read Richard Taffril on the 
commer, and it’s written, like John Thomson’s wal- 
| let, fene end to end.” 





“ Haud it lower down, madam,” exciaumed Mrs 
Shortcake, in a tone above the prudential whisper 
which their occupation required — haud it lower 
down —Div ye think naebody can-read hand o’ wri: 
but yoursell ?” ‘ 

« Whisht, whisht, sirs, for God’s sake !”? said Mra 
Mailsetter, “ there’s somebody in the shop,’”—then 
aloud—-“ Look to the customers, Baby!” —~Baby 
answered from without in a shrill tone—-“ It’s 
naebody but Jenny Caxon, ma’am, to see if there’s 
ony letters to her.” 

«“ Tell her,” said the faithful postmistress, wink- 
ing to her compeers, “ to come back the morn at 
ten o’clock, and I’ll let her ken —we havena had 
time to sort the mail letters yet—she’s aye in sic 
a hurry, as if her letters were o’ mair consequence 
than the best merchant’s o’ the town.” 

Poor Jenny, a girl of uncommon beauty and mo- 
desty, could only draw her cloak about her to hide 
the sigh of disappointment, and return meekly home 
to endure for another night the sickness of the heart 
occasioned by hope delayed. 

“ There’s something xbout a needle and a pole,” 
said Mrs Shortcake, tu whom her taller rival in 
gossiping had at length yielded a peep at the sub- 
ject of their curiosity. 

s¢ Now, that’s downright shamefu’,”? said Mrs 
Heukbane, “ to scorn the poor silly gait of a lassie 
after he’s keepit company wi’ her sae lang, and had 
his will o’ her, as I make nae doubt he has.’ 

It’s but ower muckle to be doubted,” echoed 
Mrs Shortcake ;— to cast up to her that her fa 
ther’s a barber, and has a pole at his door, and 
that she’s but a manty-maker hersell! Hout! fy 
for shame !” 

*¢ Hout tout, leddies,”’ cried Mrs Mailsetter, “ ye’re 
clean wrang—“ It’s a line out o’ ane o’ his sailors’ 
sangs that I have heard him sing, about being true 
like the needle to the pole.” 

“ Weel, weel, I wish it may be sae,” said the cha- 
ritable Dame Heukbane,—* but it disna look wee) 
for a lassie like her to keep up a correspondence 
wi’ ane o’ the king's officers.” 

“I’m no denying that,” said Mrs Mailsetter; 
“ but it’s a great advantage to the revenue of the 
post-office thae love-letters. See, here’s five or six 
letters to Sir Arthur Wardour — maist o’ them 
sealed wi’ wafers, and no wi’ wax. There will be a 
downcome there, believe me.” 

“ Ay; they will be business letters, and no frae 
ony o’ his grand friends, that seals wi’ their coata 
of arms, as they ca’ them,” said Mrs Heukbane;—~ 
“ pride will hae a fa’—he hasna settled his aecount 
wi’ my gudeman, the deacon, for this twalmonth-— 
he’s but slink, I doubt.” 

“ Nor wi’ huz for sax months,” echoed Mrs Short- 
cake—“ He’s but a brunt crust.” 

‘“‘There’s a letter,” interrupted the trusty post- 
mistress, “from his son, the captain, I’m thinking 
—the seal has the same things wi’ the Knockwin- 
nock carriage. He’ll be coming hame to see what 
he can save out o’ the fire.” 

The baronet thus dismissed, they took up the 
esquire—“ Twa letters for Monkbarns-— they're 
frae some o’ his learned friends now; see sae close 
as they’re written, down to the very seal—and a’ 
to save sending a double letter — that’s just like 
Monkbarns himsell, When he gets a frank he fille 
it up exact to the weight of an unce, that a 
seed would sink the scale—but he’s ne'er pra 
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abune it, Weel I wot 1] wad be broken if 1 were 

to gie sic weight to the folk that come to buy our 
and brimstone, and suchlike sweetmeats.” 

“ He’s a shabby body the laird o’ Monkbarns,” 
said Mrs Heukbane ; “ he’ll make as muckle about 
buying a forequarter o’ lamb in August as about 
a back sey o’ beef. Let’s taste another drap o’ the 
sinning ” (perhaps she meant cinnamon) “ waters, 
Mrs Mailsetter, my dear. Ah, lasses! an ye had 
kend his brother as I did——-mony a time he wad 
slip in to see me wi’ a brace o” wild-deukes in his 
pouch, when my first gudeman was awa at the 
Falkirk tryst—weel, weel—we’se no speak o’ that 
e’enow.” 

“© T winna say ony ill o’this Monkbarns,” suid Mrs 
Shorteake; “ his brother ne’er brought me ony wild- 
deukes, and this is a douce honest man; we serve 
the family wi’ bread, and he settles wi’ huz ilka 
week ——only he was in an unco kippage when we 
sent him a book instead o’ the nick-sticks, whilk, 
he said, were the true ancient way o’ counting be- 
tween tradesmen and customers; and sae they are, 
uae doubt.” 

* But look here, lasses,” interrupted Mrs Mail- 
setter, “ here’s a sight for sair e’en! What wad ye 
gie to ken what’s in the inside o’ this letter? This 
ig new corn—JI haena seen the like o’ this— For 
William Lovel, Esquire, at Mrs Hadoway’s, High- 
street, Fairport, by Edinburgh, N.B. This is just 
the second letter le has had since he was here.” 

 Lord’s sake, let’s see, lass !—lord’s sake, let’s 
See!—that’s him that the hale town kens naething 
about—and a weel-fa’ard lad he is; let’s see, let’s 
seo |’? Thus ejaculated the two worthy representa- 
tives of mother Eve. 

“ Na, na, sirs,” exclaimed Mrs Mailsetter ; “haud 
awa— bide aff, I tell you; this is nane o’ your four- 
penny cats that we might make up the value to the 

ost-office amang ourselves if ony mischance befell 
it;—the postage is five-and-twenty shillings —and 
here’s an order frae the Secretary to forward it 
to the young gentleman by express, if he’s no at 
e. Na, na, sirs, bide aff;—this maunna be 
roughly guided.” 

“ But just let’s look at the outside o’t, woman.” 

Nothing could be gathered from the outside, 
except remarks on the various properties which 
philosophers ascribe to matter, —length, breadth, 
depth, and weight. The packet was composed of 
Btrong thick paper, imperviable by the curious eyes 
of the gossips, though they stared as if they would 
burst from their sockets. The seal was a deep 
and well-cut impression of arms, which defied all 
tampering. 

“ Od, lass,” said Mrs Shortcake, weighing it in 
her hand, and wishing, doubtless, that the too, too 
solid wax would melt and dissolve itself, “ 1 wad 
like to ken what’s in the inside o’ this, for that Lo- 
vel dings a’ that ever set foot on the plainstanes 0’ 
Fairport —naebody kens what to make o’ him.” 

eel, weel, leddies,” said the postmistress, 
“ we’se sit down and erack about it.— Baby, bring 
ben the tea-water —Muckle obliged to ye for your 
cookies, Mrs Shortcake—and we'll steek the shop, 
and cry ben Raby, and take a hand at the cartes 
the gudeman comes hame—and then we'll try 
your braw veal aweetbread that ye were so kind 
as serid me, Mra Heukbane.” 
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“ But winna ye firat send awa Mr wWovel’s iet 
ter?” said Mra Heukbane. 

“ Troth I kenna wha to send wi’t till the gude. 
man comes hame, for auld Caxon tell’d me that Mx 
Lovel stays a’ the day at Monkbarns— he’s in a 
high fever wi’ pu’ing the laird and Sir Arthur out 
o’ the sea.” 

“ Silly auld doited carles!” said Mrs Shortcake 
“ what gar’d them gang to the douking in a night 
like yestreen ?” ; 

“ T was gi’en to understand it was auld Edie that 
saved them,” said Mrs Heukbane—“ Edie Ochil 
tree, the Blue-Gown, ye ken; and that he pu’d the 
hale three out of the auld fish-pound, for Monk- 
barns had threepit on them to gang in till’t’to see 
the wark o’ the monks lang syne.” 

“ Hout, lass, nonsense !” answered the postmis 
tress; * I'll tell ye a’ about it, as Caxon tell’d it to 
me. Ye see, Sir Arthur and Miss Wardour, and 
Mr Lovel, suld hae dined at Monkbarns” ——— 

“ But, Mrs Mailsetter,” again interrupted Mrs 
Heukbane, “ will ye no be for sending awa this let- 
ter by express ?—there’s our powny and our callant 
hae gane express for the office or now, and the 
powny hasna gane abune thirty mile the day ;— 
Jock was sorting him up as I came ower by.” 

“ Why, Mrs Heukbane,” said the woman of let- 
ters, pursing up her mouth, “ ye ken my gudeman 
likes to ride the expresses himsell—we maun gie 
our ain fish-guta to our ain sea-maws— it’s a red 
half-guinea to him every time he munts his mear; 
and I dare say he’ll be in sune—or | dare to gay, 
it’s the same thing whether the gentleman gets ths 
express this night or early next morning.” 

* Only that Mr Lovel will be in town before the 
express gaes aff,” said Mra Heukbane, “ and whare 
are ye then, lass? But ye ken yere ain ways best.” 

* Weel, weel, Mrs Heukbane,” answered Mrs 
Mailsetter, a little out of humour, and even out of 
countenance, “ 1 am sure I am never against being 
neighbour-like, and living and letting live, as they 
say; and since I hae been sic a fule as to show you 
the post-office order—ou, nae doubt, it maun be 
obeyed. But 1’ll no need your callant, mony thanks 
to ye—TI’ll send little Davie on your powny, and 
that will be just five-and-threepence to ilka ane o’ 
us, ye ken.” 

“ Davie !—the Lord help ye, the bairn’s no ten 
year auld ; and, to be plain wi’ ye, our powny reists 
a bit, and it’s dooms sweer to the road, and nae- 
body can manage him but our Jock.” 

“ I’m sorry for that,” answered the postmistress, 
gravely ; “ it’s like we maun wait then till the gude- 
man comes hame, after a’—for I wadna like to be 
responsible in trusting the letter to sic a callant as 
Jock—our Davie belangs in a manner to the office.” 

“ Awecl, awecl, Mrs Mailsetter, 1 see what ye 
wad be at—but an ye like to risk the bairn, 1’ll risk 
the beast.” 

Orders were accordingly given. The unwilling 
pony was brought out of his bed of straw, and again 
equipped for service— Davie ‘ leathern post-bag 
strapped across his shoulders) was perched upon 
the saddle, with a tear in his eye, and a switch in 
his hand. Jock good-naturedly led the animal out 
of the town, and, by the crack of his whip, and the 
whoop and halloo of his too well-known voice, eom- 
petted it to take the road towards Monkbarns. 

Meanwhile the gossips, like the sibyls after ome 
sulting their leaves, arranged and combired thr 
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information of the evening, which flew next morn- 
ing through a hundred channels, and in a hundred 
varieties, through the world of Fairport. Many, 
strange, and inconsistent, were the rumours to 
which their communications and conjectures gave 
rise. Some said Tennant & Co. were broken, and 
that all their bills had come back protested —others 
that they had got a great contract from Govern- 
ment, and letters from the principal merchants at 
Glasgow, desiring to have shares upon a premium. 
One report stated, that Lieutenant Taffril had ac- 
knowledged a private marriage with Jenny Caxon 
—another, that he had sent her a letter upbraiding 
her with the lowness of her birth and education, 
and bidding her an eternal adieu. It was generally 
rumoured that Sir Arthur Wardour’s affairs had 
fallen into irretrievable confusion, and this report 
was only doubted by the wise, because it was traced 
to Mrs Mailsetter’s shop,—a source more famous 
for the circulation of news than for their accuracy. 
But all agreed that a packet from the Secretary of 
State’s office had arrived, directed for Mr Lovel, 
and that it had been forwarded by an orderly dra- 
goon, dispatched from the head-quarters at Edin- 
burgh, who had galloped through Fairport without 
stopping, except just to inquire the way to Monk- 
barns. The reason of such an extraordinary mis- 
sion to a very peaceful and retired individual, was 
variously explained. Some said Lovel was an cmi- 
nt noble, summoned to head an insurrection 
that had broken out in La Vendee— others that 
he was a spy—others thut he was a general officer, 
who was visiting the coast privately—others that 
he was a prince of the blood, who was travelling 
4neognito. 
eanwhile the progress of the packet which oc- 
casioned so much speculation, towards its destined 
ewner at Monkbarns, had been perilous and inter- 
rupted. The bearer, Davie Mailsetter, as little re- 
sembling a bold drazgoon as could well be imagined, 
was carried onwards towards Monkbarns by the 
pony, so long as the animal] had in his recollection 
the crack of his usual instrument of chastisement, 
and the shout of the butcher’s boy. But feeling 
how Davie, whose short legs were unequal to main- 
tain his balance, swung to and fro upon his back, 
the pony began to disdain further compliance with 
the intimations he had received. First, then, le 
slackened his pace to a walk. This was no point of 
quarrel between him and his rider, who had been 
considerably discomposed by the rapidity of his for- 
mer motion, and who now took the opportunity of 
his abated pace to gnaw a piece of gingerbread, 
which had been thrust into his hand by his mother 
in order to reconcile this youthful emissary of the 
ear asad to the discharge of his duty. By and 
yy, the crafty pony availed himsclf of this surcease 
of discipline to twitch the rein out of Davie’s hands, 
and apply himself to browse on the grass by the 
side of the Jane. Sorely astounded by these symp- 
toms of self-willed rebellion, and afraid alike to sit 
or to fall, poor Davie lifted up his voice and wept 
aloud. The pony, hearing this pudder over his 
head, ba ae parently to think it would be best 
both for hi and Davie to return from whence 
they came, and accordingly commenced a retro- 
grade movement towards Eairport. But, as all re- 
treats are apt to end in utter route, so the steed, 
slarmed by the boy’s cries, and by the flapping of 
the reins, which dangled about his forefeet—find- 
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ing also his nose turned homeward, began to set off 
at a rate which, if Davie kept the saddle (a matter 
extremely dubious). would soon have presented hitn 
at Heukbane‘sstable-door —when, at a turn of the 
road, an intervening auxiliary, in the shape of old 
Edie Ochiltree, caught hold of the rein, and stop- 
ped his farther proceeding. “ Wha’s aught ye, cal- 
lant? whaten a gate’s that to ride?” 

“ J canna help it!” blubbered the express; “ they 
ca’ me little Davie.” 

“ And where are ye gaun?” 

“ I’m gaun to Monkbarns wi’ a letter.” 

“ Stirra, this is no the road to Monkbarns.” 

But Davie could only answer the expostulation 
with sighs and tears. 

Old Edie was easily moved to compassion whcre 
childhood was in the case.— “I wasna gaun that 
gate,” he thought, “ but it’s the best o’ my way 0’ 
life that I canna be weel out o’ my road. They’ll gie 


' me quarters at Monkbarns readily encugh, and [’il 
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e’en hirple awa there wi’ the wean, for it will knock 
its harns out, puir thing, if there’s no somebody to 
guide the pony. Sae ye hae a letter, himney t 
will ye let me see’t?” 

“I’m no gaun to let naebody sce the letter,” 
sobbed the boy, * till I gie’t to Mr Lovel, for 1 am 
a faithfu’ servant o’ the office—if it werena for the 
powny.” 

“Very right, my little man,” said Ochiltree, 
turning the reluctant pony’s head towards Monk- 
barns; “ but we'll guide him atween us, if he's no 
a’ the swecrer.” 

Upon the very height of Kinprunes, to which 
Monkbarns had invited Lovel after their dinner, 
the Antiquary, again reconciled to the once degra- 
ded spot, was expatiating upon the topics the sce- 
nery afforded for a description of Agricola’s camp at 
the dawn of morning, when his eye was caught by 
the appearance of the mendicant and his protegé. 
“ What the devil !—here comes old die, bag and 
baggage, I think.” 

The beggar explained his errand, and Davie, who 
insisted upon a literal execution of his commission 
by going on to Monkbarns, was with difficulty pre- 
vailed upon to surrender the packet to its proper 
owner, although he met him a mile nearer than the 
place he had been directed to. “ But my minnie 
said, I maun be sure to get twenty shillings and five 
shillings for the postage, and ten shillings and six- 
pence for the express—there’s the paper.” 

‘““ Let me see—let me see,” said Oldbuck, put- 
ting on his spectacles, and examining the crumpled 
copy of regulations to which Davie appealed, “ Ex- 
press, per man and horse, one day, not to exceed 
ten shillings and sixpence. One day? why, it’s not 
an hour— Man and horse} why, ’tis a monkey on a 
starved cat!” 

“Father wad hae come himsell,” said Davie, “on 
the muckle red mear, an ye wad hae bidden till the 
morn’s night.” 

“ Four-and-twenty hours after the regular date 
of delivery! You little cockatrice egg, do you un- 
derstand the art of imposition so early ¢” 

‘Hout, Monkbarns! dinna set your wit against a 
bairn,” said the beggar; “mind the butcher riskod 
his beast, and the wife her wean, and J am sure 
ten and sixpence isna ower muckle. Ye didna 
gang sae near wi’ Johnnie Howie, when” ——~ 

Lovel, who, sitting on the supposed Pratorium, 
had glanced over the contents of the packet, now 

































put an énd to the altercation by paying Davie’s 
demand; and then turning to Mr Oldbuck, witha 
look of much agitation, he excused himself from 
returning with him to Monkbarns that evening. — 
 T must instantly go to Fairport, and perhaps leave 
it on a Moment’s notice ;—your kindness, Mr Old- 
buck, I never can forget.” 

“ No bad news, I hope?” said the Antiquary. 

“ Of a very chequered complexion,” answered 
his friend. “ Farewell—in good or bad fortune I 
will not forget your regard.” 

“Nay, nay—stopa moment. If—if—” (making 
an effort)—“ if there be any pecuniary inconve- 
nience—TI have fifty or a hundred guineas at 
your service — till— till Whitsunday—or indeed as 
Jong as you please.” 

‘f am much obliged, Mr Oldbuck, but I am 
amply provided,” said his mysterious young friend. 
«“ Excuse me— I really cannot sustain further con- 
versation at present. 1 will write or see you, before 
I leave Fairport—that is, if I find myself obliged 
to go.” So saying, he shook the Antigquary’s hand 
warmly, turned from him, and walked rapidly to- 
wards the town, “ staying no longer question.” 

* Very extraordinary indeed!” said Oldbuck;— 
% but there’s something about this lad I can never 
fathom ; and yet I cannot for my heart think ill of 
him neither. I must go home and take off the fire 
in the Green-Room, for none of my womankind will 
venture into it after twilight.” 

“ And how am I to win hame?” blubbered the 
disconsolate express. 

“ It’s a fine night,” said the Blue-Gown, looking 
up to the skies ; “ I had as gude gang back to the 
town, and take care o’ the wean.” : 

“ Do so, do so, Edie ;” and, rummaging for some 
time in his huge waistcoat pocket till he found the 
object of his search, the Antiquary added, “ there’s 
sixpence to ye to buy sneeshin.” 








CHAPTER XVI. 


*1 am bewitched with the rogue’s company. If the rascal 


has not given me medicines to make me love him, | ul 
be ged; it could not beclse. J have drunk medi- 
cines.’ Second Partaf Henry LV. 


Recguiar for a fortnight were the inquiries of 
the Antiquary at the veteran Caxon, whether he 
had heard what Mr Lovel was about; and as regu- 
lar were Caxon’s answers, “ that the town could 
learn naething about him whatever, except that he 
had received anither muckle letter or twa frae the 
South, and that he was nevcr seen on the plain- 
stanes at a’.” 

‘* How does he live, Caxon?” 

“ Ou, Mrs Hadoway just dresses him a beefsteak 
or a muttonchop, or makes him some Friar’s chic- 

en, or just what she likes hersell, and he eats it in 
the little red parlour off his bedroom. She canna 
get him to say that he likes ae thing better than 
anither; and she makes him tea in a morning, and 
he settles honourably wi’ her every week.” 

* But does he never stir abroad?” 

“ He has clean gi’en up walking, and he sits a’ 

in his room reading or writing ; a hantle letters 
he has written, but he wadna put them into our 
a ans though Mrs Hadoway offered to carry 
hersell, but sent them a’ under ac cover to 


the sheriff ; and it’s Mrs Maileettor’s belief, that the 
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sheriff sent his groom to put them into tno post. 
office at Tannonburgh ; it’s my puir thought, that 
he jaloused their looking into his letters at Fair- 
port ; and weel had he necd, for my puir daughter 
Jenny” 

“Tut, don’t plague me with your womankind, 
Caxon. About this poor young lad— Does he write 
nothing but letters?” 

“Qu, ay —hale sheets o’ other things, Mrs Ha- 
doway says. She wishes muckle he could be gotten 
to take a walk; she thinks he’s but looking very 
puirly, and his appetite’s clean gane; but he’ll no 
hear o’ ganging ower the door-stane —him that 
used to walk sae muckle too.” 

“ That’s wrong—JI have a guess what he’s busy 
about; but he must not work too hard neither. J’ll 
go and see him this very day— he’s deep, doubtless, 
in the Caledoniad.” 

Having formed this manful resolution, Mr Old- 
buck equipped himself for the expedition with his 
thick walking-shoes and gold-headed cane, mutter- 
ing the while the words of Falstaff which we have 
chosen for the motto of this chapter; for the Anti- 
quary was himself rather surprised at the degree 
of attachment which he could not but acknowledge 
he entertained for this stranger. The riddle was 
notwithstanding easily solved. Lovel had many at- 
tractive qualities, but he won our Antiquary’s heart 
by being on most occasions an excellent listener. 

A walk to Fairport had become somewhat of an 
adventure with Mr Oldbuck, and one which he did 
not often care to undertake. He hated greetings 
in the market-place ; and there were generally loi- 
terers in the streets to persecute him, either about 
the news of the day, or about some petty pieces of 
business. So, on this occasion, he had no sooner 
entered the streets of Fairport, than it was “ Good- 
morrow, Mr Oldbuck—a sight 0’ you’s gude for 
sair een: what d’ye think of the news in the Sun 
the day !— they say the great attempt will be made 
in a fortnight.” 

“ T wish to the Lord it were made and over, that 
J might hear no more about it.” 

“ Monkbarns, your honour,” said the nursery and 
seedsman, “I hope the plants gied satisfaction ? — 
and if ye wanted ony flower-roots fresh frae Hol- 
land, or” (this in a lower key) “ an anker or twa 0’ 
Cologne gin, ane o’ our brigs cam in yestreen.” 

“ Thank ye, thank ye,—no occasion at present, 
Mr Crabtree,” said the Antiquary, pushing reso- 
lutely onward. 

“ Mr Oldbuck,” said the town-clerk (2 more im- 
portant person, who came in front and ventured 
to stop the old gentleman), “ the provost, under- 
standing you were in town, begs on no account that 
you'll quit it without seeing him; he wants to speak 
to ye about bringing the water frae the Fairwell- 
spring through a part o’ your lands.” 

“What the deuce!—have they nobody’s land 
but mine to cut and carve on!—I won't consent, 
tell them.” : 

“ And the provost,” said the clerk, going on, 
without noticing the rebuff, “ and the council, wad 
be agreeable that you should hae the auld stanes at 
Donagild’s chapel, that ye was wussing to hae.” 

«“ Kh ?— what? — Oho! that’s another story — 
Well, well, I’ll call upon the provost, and we'll talk 
about it.” . 

“ But ye maun speak your mind on’t forthwith, 
Monkbarns, if ye want the stanes; for Doacon 
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Harlewalls thinks the carved through-stanes might 
be put with advantage on the frunt of the new 
council-house—that is, the twa cross-lerged figures 
that the callants used to ca’ Robin and Bobbin, ane 
on ilka door-cheek ; and the other stane, that they 
ca’d Ailie Dailie, abune the door. It will be very 
taatefu’, the Deacon says, and just in the style of 
modern Gothic.” 

“ Lord deliver mo from this Gothic generation!” 
exclaimed the Antiquary,—‘“ A monument of a 
knight-templar on each side of a Grecian porch, 
and a nna on the top of it!—0O crimini/— 
Well, tell the provost I wish to have the stones, 
and we'll not differ about the water-course. It’s 
iucky I happened to come this way to-day.” 

They parted mutually satisfied; but the wily clerk 
had most reason to exult in the dexterity he had 
displayed, since the whole proposal of an exchange 
between the monuments (which the council had de- 
termined to remove as a nuisance, because they 
encroached three feet upon the public road), and 
the privilege of conveying the water to the burgh 
through the estate of Monkbarns, was an idea 
which had originated with himself upon the pres- 
sure of the moment. 

Through these various entanglements, Monk- 
barns te use the phrase by which he was distin- 
_- in the country) made his way at length to 

{rs Hadoway’s. This good woman was the widow 
of a late clergyman at Fairport, who had been re- 
duced, by her husband’s untimely death, to that 
state of straitened and embarrassed circumstances 
in which the widows of the Scotch clergy are too 
often found. The tenement which she occupied, 
and the furniture of which she was possessed, gave 
her the means of letting a part of her house; and 
as Lovel had been a quict, regular, and profitable 
lodger, and had qualificd the necessary intercourse 
which they had together with a great deal of gen- 
tleness and courtesy, Mrs Hadoway, not, perhaps, 
much used to such kindly treatment, had become 
greatly attached to her lodger, and was profuse in 
every sort of personal attention which circumstan- 
ces permitted her to render him. To cook a dish 
somewhat better than ordinary for “ the poor young 
gentleman’s dinner ;” to exert her interest with 
those who remembered her husband, or loved her 
for her own sake and his, in order tq procyre scarce 
vegetables, or something which her gir’4,.Jpdty sup- 

d might tempt her lodger’s apace? #,$d 3 a la- 
ur in which she delighted, althoug¥ 2z, Jhis ously 
concealed it from the person who ¥8 , jp fanityject. 
She did not adopt this sccrecy of be, evohrice to 
avoid the laugh of those who might suppose that an 
oval face and dark eyes, with a clear brown com- 
lexion, though belonging to a woman of five-and- 
Sorty, and enclosed within a widow’s close-drawn 
pinners, might possibly still aim at making con- 
quests; for, to say truth, such a ridiculous suspicion 
baving never entered into her own licad, she could 
not anticipate ite having birth in that of any one 
else. But she concealed her attentions solely out 
of delicacy to her guest, whose power of repaying 
them she doubted as much as she believed in his 
inclination to do so, and in his being likely to feel 
extreme pain at leaving any of her civilities unro- 
suited. She now opened the door to Mr Oldbuck, 
and her surprise at seeing him brought tears into 
bar's poe ich she could hardly restrain. 
, “J gm glad to see you, sir—I am very glad to 
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see you. My poor gentleman is, [ am afraid, very 
unwell; and O Mr Oldbuck, he'll see neither doe 
tor, nor minister, nor writer! And think what it 
would be, if, as my poor Mr Hadoway used to say, 
@ man was to die without advice of the three learned 
faculties !” 

“ Greatly better than with them,” grumbled the 
cynical Antiquary. “1 tell you, Mrs Hadoway, the 
clergy live by our sins, the medica] faculty by our 
diseuses, and the law gentry by our misfortunes.” 

“ O fie, Monkbarns!—to hear the like o’ that frae 
you !— But ye’ll walk up and see the poor young 
lad?!— Hegh sirs! sae young and weel-favoured— 
and day by day he has eat less and less, and now 
he hardly touches onything, only just pits a bit on 
the plate to make fashion,— and his poor cheek has 
turned every day thinner and paler, sae that he 
now really looks as auld as me, that might be his 
mother—no that I might be just that neither, but 
something very near it.” 

“ Why does he not take some exercise?” suid 
Oldbuck. 

“ J think we have persuaded him to do that, for 
he has bought a hoise trom Gibbie Golightly, the 
galloping groom. A gude judge o’ horse-flosh Gib- 
bie tauld our lass that he was—for he offered him 
a beast he thought wad answer him weel eneugh, 
as he was a bookish man, but Mr Lovel wadna look 
at it, and bought ane might serve the Master o’ 
Morphie— they keep it at the Greeme’s Arms, ower 
the street ;— and he rode out yesterday morning 
and thir morning before breakfast— But winna ye 
walk up to his room?” 

“ Presently, presently. But has he no visitors?” 

* O dear, Mr Oldbuck, not ane ; if he wadna re- 
ceive them when he was weel and sprightly, what 
chance is there of onybody in Fairport looking in 
upon him now ?”’ 

“ Ay, ay, very true—I should have been sur- 
prised had it been otherwise-— Come, show me up 
stairs, Mrs Hadoway, lest I make a blunder, and 
go where | should not.” 

The good landlady showed Mr Oldbuck up her 
narrow staircase, warning him of every turn, and 
lamenting all the while that he was laid under the 
necessity of mounting up so high. At length she 
gently tapped at the door of her guest’s parlour. 
“ Come in,” said Lovel; and Mrs Hadoway ushered 
in the Laird of Monkbarns. 

The little apartment was neat and clean, and de- 
cently furnished—ornamented, too, by such relios 
of her youthful arts of eempstress-ship as Mra Ha- 
doway had retained; but it was close, overheated, 
and, as it appeared to Oldbuck, an unwholesome 
situation for a young person in delicate health,—an 
observation which ripened his resolution touching 
a project that had already occurred to him in Lo- 
vel’s behalf. With a writing-table before him, on 
which lay a quantity of books and papers, Loyel 
was seated on a couch, in his night-gown and elip- 
pers. Oldbuck was shocked at the change which 
had taken place in his personal appearance. His 
cheek and brow had assumed a ghastly white, ex- 
cept where a round bright spot of heetic red formed 
a strong and painful contrast, totally different from 
the general cast of hale and hardy complexion 
which had formerly overspread and somewhat em- 
browned his countenance. Oldbuck observed, that 
the dress he wore belonged to a deep mourning sult 
and a cout of the same colour hung on a chair nea 
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to him. As the Antiquary entered, Lovel arose and 
game forward to welcome him. 

«“ This is very kind,” he said, shaking him by 
the hand, and thanking him warmly for his visit — 
« this is very kind, and bas anticipated a visit with 
which I intended to trouble you. You must know 
I have become a horseman lately.” 

“7 understand as much from Mrs Hadoway — 
I only hope, my good young friend, bie have been 
fortunate in a quiet horse. I myself inadvertently 
bought one from the said Gibbie Golightly, which 
brute ran two miles on end with me aftor a pack 
of hounds, with which I had no more to do than 
the last year’s snow; and after affording infinite 
amusement, I suppose, to the whole hunting field, 
he was so good as to deposit me in a dry ditch—I 
hope yours is a more peaceful beast?” 

« 1 hope, at least, we shall make our excursions 
on a better plan of mutual understanding.” 

“ That is to say, you think yourself a good horse- 
man 7” 

“ I would not willingly,” answered Lovel, “ con- 
fess mysclf a very bad one.” 

“ No—all you young fellows think that would 
be equal to calling yourselves tailors at once —— But 
have you had experience? for, orede experto, a horse 
in a passion is no joker.” 

“ Why, I should be sorry to boast myself as a 
great horseman ; but when I acted as aid-de-camp 
to Sir —— in the cavalry-action at » last 
year, | saw many better cavaliers than myself dis- 
mounted.”’ 

“ Ah! you have looked in the face of the grisly 
God of arms then!—you are acquainted with the 
frowns of Mars armipotent? That experience fills 
up the measure of your qualifications for the epo- 
pea! The Britons, however, you will remember, 
fought in chariots—covinarii is the phrase of Ta- 
citus ;——you recollect the fine description of their 
dashing among the Roman infantry, although the 
historian tells us how ill the rugged face of the 
ground was calculated for equestrian combat; and 
truly, upon the whole, what sort of chariots could 
be driven in Scotland anywhere but on turnpike 
roads, has been to me always matter of amazement. 
And well now—has the Muse visited you !— have 
you got anything to show me?” 

“ My time,” said Lovel, with a glance at his black 
dress, “ has been less pleasantly employed.” 

“ The death of a friend?” said the Antiquary. 

“ Yes, Mr Oldbuck—of almost the only friend I 
could ever boast of possessing.” 

_ “Indeed? Well, young man,” replied his visitor, 
in a tone of seriousness very different from his af- 
fected gravity, “ be comforted. To have lost a friend 
by death while your mutual regard was warm and 
unchilled, while the tear can drop unembittered by 
any painful recollection of coldness or distrust or 
treachery, is perhaps an escape from a more heavy 
dispensation. Look round you—how few do you 
8ee grow old in the affections of those with whom 
their early friendships were formed! Our sources 
of common pleasure gradually dry up as we jour- 
ney on through the vale of Bacha, and we hew out 
to ourselves other reservoirs, from which the first 
aR Slgaerae of our pilgri aze excluded ;—jea- 
ousies, rivalries, envy, intervene to separate others 
from our side, until none remain but those who are 
connected with us rather by habit than predilec- 
tion, or who, allied more in blood than in disposi- 
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tion, only keep the old man cones m his 
that they may not be forgotten at his death— 


Hac data pena diu viventidus. 


Ah, Mr Lovel! if it be your lot to reach the chill, 
cloudy, and comfortless evening of life, you will 
remember the sorrows of your youth as the light 
shadowy clouds that intercepted for a moment the 
beams of the sun when it was rising. But I eram 
these words into your ears against the stomach of 
your sense.” 

“ I am sensible of your kindness,” answered the 
youth; “ but the wound that is of recent infliction 
must always smart severely, and I should be little 
comforted under my present calamity —forgive me 
for saying so—by the conviction that life had no- 
thing in reserve for me but.a train of successive 
sorrows. And permit me to add, you, Mr Oldbuck, 
have least reason of many men to take so gloomy 
a view of life. You have a competent and easy for- 
tune— are generally respected——may, in your own 
phrase, vacare musis, indulge yourself m the re- 
searches to which your taste addicts you; you may 
form your own society without-doors—and within 
you have the affectionate and sedulous attention of 
the nearest relatives.” 

“ Why, yes—the womankind, for womankind, 
are, thanks to my training, very civil] and tract- 
able—do not disturb me in my morning studies — 
creep across the floor with the stealthy pace of a 
cat, when it suits me to take a nap in my easy-chair 
after dinner or tea, All this is very well ;— but I 
want something to exchange ideas with — something 
to talk to.” 

“ Then why do you not invite your nephew Cap- 
tain M‘Intyre, who is mentioned by every one as 
a fine-spirited young fellow, to become a member 
of your family!” 

“ Whot” exclaimed Monkbarns, “ my nephew 
Hector !—the Hotspur of the North? Why, Hea- 
ven love you, I would as soon invite a firebrand 
into my stackyard. He’s an Almanzor, a Chamont 
—has a Highland pedigree as long as his claymore, 
and a claymore as long as the High Street of Fair- 
port, which he unsheathed upon the surgeon the 
last time he was at Fairport. I expect him here 
one of these days; but 1 will keep him at staff’s 
end, I promise you. Ile an inmate of my house! 
to make my very chairs and tables tremble at his 
brawls. No, no—TI’ll none of Hector M‘Intyre. But 
hark ye, Lovel;——you are a quiet, gentle-tempered 
lad ; had not you better set up your staff at Monk- 
barns for a month or two, since I conclude you do 
not immediately intend to leave this country t—I 
will have a door opened out to the garden — it will 
cost but a trifle—there is the space for an old one 
which was condemned long ago—by which said 
door you may pass and repass into the Green Cham- 
ber at pleasure, so you will not interfere with the 
old man, nor he with you. As for your fare, Mra 
Hadoway tells me you are, as she terms it, very 
moderate of your mouth, so you will not quarrel 
with my humble table. Your washing 

“ Hold, my dear Mr Oldbuck,” interposed Lovel, 
unable to repress a smile; “ and before your hoa- 
pitality settles all my accommodations, let me thank 
you most sincerely for Jagex = irra = = 
at ent in my power to accept of it; 
likely, before I bid adieu to Scotland, I shall find an 
opportunity to pay you « visit of some length. 


life, 
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Mr Oldbuck’s countenance fell. “ Why, I thought | horses—and we meet at Tirlingen turnpi 
I had hit on the very arrangement that would suit | Friday; at twelve o’clock precisely.”—And with 
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us both,—and who knows what might happen in the ; this agreement the friends separated. 


long run, and whether we might ever part? Why, 
I am master of my acres, man— there is the advan- 
tage of being descended from a man of more sense 
than pride—they cannot oblige me to transmit my 
goods, chattels, and heritages, any way but as I 
please. No string of substitute heirs of entail, as 
empty and unsubstantial as the morsels of paper 
strung to the train of a boy’s kite, to cumber my 
flights of inclination, and my humours of predilec- 
tion. Well,—1I see you won’t be tempted at pre- 
sent —But Caledonia goes on, I hope?” 

* O, certainly,” said Love]; “ I cannot think of 
relinquishing a plan so hopeful.” 

“ It is indeed,” said the Antiquary, looking grave- 
ly upward,—for, though shrewd and acute enough 
in estimating the variety of plans formed by others, 
he had a very natural, though rather dispropor- 
tioned, good opinion of the importance of those 
which originated with himself —“ it is indeed one 
of those undertakings which, if achieved with spirit 
equal to that which dictates its conception, may re- 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


“ Of seats they tell, where pricsts, ‘mid tapers dim. 
Breathed the warm prayer, or tuned the midnight hymn, 
To scenes like these the fainting soul retired; 

Revenge and Anger in these cells expired: 

By Pity soothed, Remorse lost half her fears, 

And soften’d Pride dropp’d penitential tears.” 
Crabbe's Borough. 


THE morning of Friday was as serene and beau- 
tiful as if no pleasure party had been intended; 
and that is a rare event, whether in novel-writing 
or real life. Lovel, who felt the genial influence of 
the weather, and rejoiced at the prospect of once 
more meeting with Miss Wardour, trotted forward 
to the place of rendezvous with better spirits than 
he had for sometime enjoyed. His prospects seemed 
in many respects to open and brighten before him 
—and hope, although breaking like the morning 
sun through clouds and showers, ap d now 


deem from the charge of frivolity the literature of | about to illuminate the path before him. He was, 


the present generation.” 

Ilere he was interrupted by a knock at the room- 
door, which introduced a letter for Mr Lovel. The 
servant waited, Mrs Hadoway said, for an answer. 
* You are concerned in this matter, Mr Oldbuck,” 
said Lovel, after glancing over the billet, and hand- 
ing it to the Antiquary as he spoke. 

St wasa letter from Sir Arthur Wardour, couched 
in extremely civil language, regretting that a fit of 
the gout had prevented his hitherto showing Mr 
Lovel the attentions to which his conduct during a 
a late perilous occasion had so well entitled him—. 
apologizing for not paying his respects in person, 
but hoping Mr Lovel would dispense with that ce- 
remony, and be a member of a small party which 
proposed to visit the ruins of Saint Ruth’s priory on 
the foliowing day, and afterwards to dine and spend 
the evening at Knockwinnock castle. Sir Arthur 
concluded with saying, that he had sent to request 
the Monkbarns family to join the party of pleasure 
which he thus proposed. The place of rendezvous 


as might have been expected from this state of 
spirits, first at the place of meeting,—and, as might 
also have been anticipated, his looks were so intent- 
ly directed towards the road from Knockwinnock 
Castle, that he was only apprized of the arrival of 
the Movkbarns division by the gee-hupping of the 
postilion, as the post-chaise lumbered up behind him. 
In this vehicle were pent up, first, the stately figure 
of Mr Oldbuck himself; secondly, the scarce less 
portly person of the Reverend Mr Blattergow], mi- 
nister of Trotcosey, the parish in which Monkbarns 
and Knockwinnock were both situated. The reve- 
rend gentleman was equipped in a buzz wig, upon 
the top of which was an equilateral cocked hat. 
This was the paragon of the three yet remaining 
wigs of the parish, which differed, as Monkbarns 
used to remark, like the three degrees of compari- 
sun—Sir Arthur’s ramilies being the positive, his 
own bob-wig the comparative, and the overwhelm- 
ing grizzle of the worthy clergyman figuring as the 
superlative. The superintendent of these antique 


was fixed at a turnpike-gate, which was about an | garnitures, deeming, or affecting to deem, that he 
equal distance from all the points from which the | could not well be absent on an occasion which as- 


company were to assemble. 


rio but pretty certain of the part he would 


“ Go, man —we'll go, by all means. Let me see 
——it will cost a post-chaise though, which will hold 
you and me, and Mary M‘Intyre, very well—and 
the other womankind may go to the manse—and 
you can come out in the chaise to Monkbarns, as I 
will take it for the day.” 

“ Why, I rather think I had better ride.” 

“ True, true, I forgot your Bucephalus. You are 
a foolish lad, by the by, for purchasing the brute 
outright; you should stick to eighteenpence a side, 
if you will trust any creature’s legs in preference to 
your own.” 

“ Why, as the horses have the advantage of 
moving considerably faster, and are, besides, two 
pair to one, I own I incline” 

“ Enough said—enongh said—do as you please. 
Well then, 1’ll oring cither Grizel or the minister, 
for I love to have my full pennyworth out of post- 





sembled all three together, had seated himself on 


pan 
“ What shall we do?” said Lovel, looking at the | the board behind the carriage, “ just to be in the 


Way in case they wanted a touch before the gentle- 
men sat down to dinner.” Between the two mas- 
sive figures of Monkbarns and the clergyman was 
stuck, by way of bodkin, the slim form of Mary 
M‘Intyre, her aunt having preferred a visit to the 
manse, and a social chat with Miss Beckie Blat- 
tergowl, to investigating the ruins of the priory of 
Saint Ruth. 

As grectings passed between the members of the 
Monkbarns party and Mr Lovel, the Baronet’s car- 
riage, an open barouche, swept onward to the place 
of appointment, making, with its smoking bays, 
smart drivers, arms, blazoned panels, and a 
of outriders, a strong contrast with the battered 
vehicle and broken-winded hacks which had brought 
thither the Antiquary and his followers. The prin- 
cipal seat of the carriage was occupied by Sir Ar- 
thur and his daughter. At the first glance which 

betwixt Miss Wardour ond Lovel, her co- 
rose considerably;— but she had apparently 
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made up her “woade up Ker mind to receive him aaa friend, and | hollowed out into recesses, in which the sheep love to receive him as a friend, and 
only as such, and there was equal composure and 
courtesy in the mode of her reply to his fluttered 
salutation. Sir Arthur halted the barouche to shako 
his preserver kindly by the hand, and intimate the 

leasure hé had on this opportunity of returning 
Bim his personal thanks; then mentioned to him, 
in a tone of slight introduction. “ Mr Dousterswi- 
vel, Mr Lovel.” 

Lovel took the necessary notice of the German 
adept, who occupied the front seat of the carriage, 
which is usually conferred upon dependents or in- 
feriors. The ready grin and supple inclination with 
which his salutation, though slight, was answered by 
the foreigner, increased the internal dislike which 
Lovel had already conceived towards him; and it 
was plain, from the lour of the Antiquary’s ; shaggy 
eye-brow, that he too looked with displeasure on 
| this addition to the company. Little more than dis- 
tant greeting passed among the members of the 

arty, until, having rolled on for about three miles 
youd the place at which they met, the carriages at 
| eg stopped at the sign of the Four Horse-shoes, 
a small hedge inn, where Caxon humbly opened 
the door, and let down the step of the hack-chaise, 
while the inmates of the barouche were, by their 
more courtly attendants, assisted to leave their equi- 
pa 
ere renewed greetings passed: the young ladies 
shook hands; and Oldbuck, completely in his cle- 
ment, placed himself as guide and cicerone at the 
head of the party, who were now to advance on 
foot towards the object of their curiosity. lle took 
tare to detain Lovel close beside him as the best lis- 
tener of the party, and occasionally glanced a word 
of explanation and instruction to Miss Wardour 
and Mary M‘Intyre, who followed next in order. 
The Ba: onet and the clergyman he rather avoided, 
as he was aware both of them conceived they un- 
derstood such matters as well, or better, than he 
did; and Dousterswivel, besides that he looked on 
him as a charlatan, was so nearly counected with 
fis apprehended loss in the stock of the mining 
company, that he could not abide the sight of him. 
‘These two latter satellites, therefore, attended upon 
the orb of Sir Arthur, to whom, moreover, as the 
most important person of the society, they were 
naturally induced to attach themselves. 

It frequently happens that the most beautiful 
points of Scottish scenery lie hidden in some se- 
Questered dell, and that you may travel through 
the country in every direction without being aware 
of your vicinity to what is well worth seeing, unless 
intention or accident carry you to the very spot. 
This is particularly the case in the country around 
Fairport, which is, generally speaking, open, unin- 
closed, and bare. But here and there the progress 
of rills, or small rivers, has formed dells, glens, or, 
a6 they are provincially termed, dens, on whose high 
and rocky banks trees and shrubs of all kinds find 
a shelter, and grow with a luxuriant profusion, 
which is the more gratifying, as it forms an unex- 
his contrast with the general face of the country. 

his was eminently the case with the approach to 

the ruins of Saint Ruth, which was for some time 
merely a theep-track, along the side of a steep and 
bare ~ By degrees, however, as this path dv- 
and winded round the hill-side, trees bo- 
at first singly, stunted, and blighted, 

of wool upon their trunks, and their rvot 


gan to 
with 
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hollowed out into recesses, in which the sheep love 
to repose themselves — a sight much more gratify- 
ing to the eye of an admirer of the picturesque than 
to that of a planter or forester. By and by the trees 
formed groups, fringed on the edges, and filled up 
in the middle, by thorns and hazel bushes; and at 
length these groups closed so much together, that 
although a broad glade opened here and there un- 
der their boughs, or a small patch of bog or heath 
occurred which had refused nourishment to the 
seed which they sprinkled round, and consequently 
remained open and waste, the scene might on the 
whole be termed decidedly woodland. ‘Ihe sides 
of the valley began to approach each other more 
closely; the rush of a brook was heard below, and 
between the intervals afforded by openings in the 
natural wood, its waters were seen hurling clear 
and rapid under their ailvan canopy. 

Oldbuck now took upon himself the full autho- 
rity of cicerone, and anxiously directed the com- 
pany not to go a foot-breadth off the track which he 
pointed out to them, if they wished to enjoy in full 
perfection what they came to see. “ You are happy 
in me for a guide, Miss Wardour,” exclaimed the 
veteran, waving his hand and head in cadence as 
he repeated with emphasis, 

** «T know each lane, and every alley erect 
Dingie, or bushy dell, of this wild w 
And every bosky bower from side to side.’ 
Ah! deuce take it! — that spray of a bramble has 
demolished all Caxon’s labours, and nearly canted 
my wig into the stream—so much for recitations, 
hors de propos.” 

“© Never mind, my dear sir,” said Miss Wardour; 
“you have your "faithful attendant ready to repair 
such a disaster when it happens, and when you ap- 
pear with it as reewvred to its original splendour, I 
will carry on the quotation : 

- So sinks the day-star in the occan hed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new -spangled ors 
Flames on the forehead” 

“O! enough, enough !”? answered Oldbuck; “I 
ought to have known what it was to give you nd- 
vantage over me— But here is what will stop your 
career of satire, for you are an admirer of nature, 
1 know.” In fact, when they had followed him 
through a breach in a low, ancient, and ruinous 
wall, they came suddenly upon a scene equally un- 
expected and interesting. 

They stood pretty high upon the side of the glen, 
which had suddenly opened into a sort of amphi- 
theatre to give room for a pure and profound lake 
of a few acres extent, and a space of level ground 
around it. The banks then arose everywhere stee 
ly, and in some places were varied by rocks —m 
others covered with the copse, which run up, feath- 
ering their sides lightly and irregularly, and break- 
ing the uniformity of the green pasture-ground.— 
Beneath, the Inke discharged itself into the hud- 
dling and tumultuous brook, which had been their 
companion since they had entered the glen. At the 
point at which it issued from “its parent lake,” 
stood the ruins which they had come to visit. They 
were not of great extent; but the singular beauty, 
as well as the wild and sequestered character of 
the spot on which they were situated, gave them 
an interest and importance superior ‘to that which 
attaches itself to architectural remains of Recon 
consequence, but ease — to ordinary houses, 
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guid possessing deas romantic accompaniments. The 
enntern an sar of the church remained entire, with 
WA Re ornaments and tracery work; and the sides, 
upheld by flying buttresses, whose airy support, 
detached from the wall against which they were 
.| placed, and ornamented with pinnacles and carved 

work, gave a variety and lightness to the building. 
The roof and western end of the church were com- 
pletely ruinous; but the latter appeared to have 
made one side of a square, of which the ruins of 
the conventual buildings formed other two, and the 
gardens a fourth. The side of these buildings which 
overhung the brook, was partly founded on a steep 
and precipitous rock ; for the place had been occa- 
sionally turned to military purposes, and had been 
taken with prest slaughter during Montrose’s wars. 
The ground formerly occupied by the garden was 
still marked by a few orchard trees. At a greater 
distance from the buildings, were detached oaks 
and elms and chestnuts, growing singly, which had 
attained great size. The rest of the space between 
the ruins and the hill was a close-cropt sward, which 
the daily pasture of the sheep kept in much finer 
order than if it had been subjected to the scythe 
and broom. The whole scene had a repose, which 
was still and affecting without being monotonous. 
The dark, deep basin, in which the clear blue lake 
reposed, reflecting the water lilies which grew on 
its surface, and the trees which here and there 
threw their arms from the banks, was finely con- 
trasted with the haste and tumult of the brook which 
broke away from the outlet, as if escaping from 
confinement, and hurried down the glen, wheeling 
around the base of the rock on which the ruins 
were situated, and brawling in foam and fury with 
every shelve and stone which obstructed its passage. 
A similar contrast was seen between the level green 
meadow, in which the ruins were situated, and the 
large timber-trees which were scattered over it, 
eompared with the precipitous banks which arose 
at ashort distance around, partly fringed with light 
and feathery underwood, partly rising in steeps 
clothed with purple heath, and partly more abruptly 
elevated into fronts of grey rock, chequered with 
lichen, and with those hardy plants which find root 
even in the most arid crevices of the crags. 

“ There was the retreat of learning in the days 
of darkness, Mr Lovel!” said Oldbuck,—around 
whom the company had now grouped themselves 
while they admired the unexpected opening of a 
prospect so romantic ;—“ there reposed the sages 
who were aweary of the world, and devoted either 
¢o that which was to come, or to the service of the 
generations who should follow them in this. I will 
show you presently the library ;—see that stretch 
of wall with square-shafted windows—there it ex- 
isted, stored, as an old manuscript in my possession 
anesures me, with five thousand volumes. And here 
J might well take up the lamentation of the learned 
Leland, who, regretting the downfal of the con- 
ventual libraries, exclaims, like Rachael weeping 
for her children, that if the papal laws, decrees, 
aa i Aaa pa such ee of the 

il—yea, if Heytesburg’s sophisms, Porphyry’s 
univerzals, Aristotie’s logic, and Dunse’s divinity, 
with ee ee oer eens Der heke ee yore 
: » Miss Wardour) and frnita of the bottom- 
pit, —had a oe out of onr libraries, for the 
‘mecommmodation eandiemakers, soap- 
‘llores, and cther worldly eecupiers, we might have 
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been therewith contented. Dut to put our ancien: 
chronicles, our noble histories, our learned com- 
mentaries, and national muniments, to such offices 
of contempt and subjection, hae greatly degraded 
our nation, and showed ourselves dishononred in 
the eyes of posterity to the utmost streteh of time 
—0O negligence most unfriendly to our land!” 

“ And, O John Knox,” said the baronet, “through 
whose influence, and under whose auspices, the pa- 
triotic task was accomplished !” 

The Antiquary, somewhat in the situation of 9 
woodcock caught in his own epringe, turned short 
round and coughed, to excuse a slight blush as he 
mustered his answer—“as to the Apostle of Scot- 
tish Reformation” 

But Miss Wardour broke in to interrupt a con- 
versation so dangerous. ™ Pray, who was the au- 
thor you quoted, Mr Oldbuck?” 

“The learned Leland, Miss Wardour, who lost 
his senses on witnessing the destruction of the con- 
ventual libraries in England.” 

“ Now, I think,” replied the young lady, “ his 
misfortune may have saved the rationality of some 
modern antiquaries, which would certainly have 
been drowned if so vast a lake of learning had not 
been diminished by draining.” 

“ Well, thank Heaven, there is no danger now 
— they have hardly left us a spoonful in which te 
perform the dire feat.” 

So saying, Mr Oldbuck led the way down the 
bank, by a steep but secure path, which soon placed 
them on the verdant meadow where the ruins stood. 
“ There they lived,” continued the Antiquary, “with 
nought to do but to spend their time mm investiga- 
ting points of remote antiquity, transcribing manu- 
scripts, and composing new works for the informa- 
tion of posterity.” 

“And,” added the baronet, “in exercising the 
rites of devotion with a pomp and ceremonial wor- 
thy of the office of the priesthood.” 

“ And if Sir Arthur’s excellence will permit,” said 
the German, with a low bow, “the monksh might 
ulso make de vary curious experiment in deir la 
raties, both in chemistry and magia naturalis.” 

“1 think,” said the clergyman, “ they would have 
enough to do in collecting the teinds of the parson 
age and vicarage of tliree good parishes.” 

‘© And all,” added Miss Wardour, nodding to thi 
“rey atl “without interruption from woman 

ind.” 

“True, my fair foe,” said Oldbuck; “this was 1 
paradise where no Eve was admitted, and we ma! 
wonder the rather by what chance the good father 
came to lose it.” 

With such criticisms on the occupations of thos 
by whom the ruins had been formerly possessed 
they wandered for some time from one moss-grow: 
shrine to another, under the guidance of Oldbuel 
who explained, with much plausibility, barf rs 
plan of the edifice, and read and expounded to th 
company the various mouldering inscriptions whie 
yet were to be traced upon the tombs of the dea 
or under the vacant niches of the sainted i 

“ What is the reason,” at length Miss W 
asked the Antiquary, “ why tradition has preserve 
to us such meagre accounts of the inmates of the 
stately edifices, raised with such expense of labor 
and taste, and whose owners were in their tim: 
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who lived by his lance and broadsword, is conse- 
erated by its a aay legend, and the shepherd 
will tell. you with accuracy the names and feats of 
its inhabitants ;— but ask a countryman concern- 
ing these beautiful and extensive remains— these 
towers, these arches, and buttresses, and shafted 
windows, reared at such cost,—-three words fill up 
his answer—‘ they were made by the monks lang 
syne.’ ” 

The question was somewhat puzzling. Sir Ar- 
thur looked upward, as if hoping to be inspired 
with an answer—Oldbuck shoved back his wig— 
the clergyman was of opinion that his parishioners 
were too deeply impressed with the true presbyte- 
rian doctrine to preserve any records concerning 
the papistical cumberers of the land, offshoots as 
they were of the great overshadowing tree of ini- 
quity, whose roots are in the bowels of the seven 
hills of abomination— Lovel thought the question 
was best resolved by considering what are the 
events which leave the deepest impression on the 
minds of the comman people—*“ These,” he con- 
tended, “ were not such as resemble the gradual 
progress of a fertilizing river, but the headlong and 
precipitous fury of some portentous flood. The eras 
by which the vulgar compute time, have always re- 
ference to some period of fear and tribulation, and 
they date by a tempest, an earthquake, or burst of 
civil commotion. When such are the facts most 
alive in the memory of the common people, we can- 
not wonder,” he concluded, “ that the ferocious 
warrior is remembered, and the peaceful abbots 
are abandoned to forgetfulness and oblivion.” 

“ If you pleashe, gentlemans and ladies, and ashk- 
ing pardon of Sir Arthur and Miss Wardour, and 
this worthy clergymansh, and my goot friend Mr 
Oldenbuck, who is my countrymansh, and of goot 
young Mr Lofel also, I think it is all owing to de 
hand of glory.” 

“ The hand of what?” oxclaimed Oldbuck. 

“ De hand of glory, my goot Master Oldenbuck, 
which is a vary great and terrible secrets— which 
de monksh used to conceal their treasures when 
they were triven from their cloisters by what you 
call de Reform.” 
ou SE Aye indeed ! tell us about that,” said Oldbuck, 
“ for these are secrets worth knowing.” 

“ Why, my goot Master Oldenbuck, you will 
only laugh at me— But de hand of glory is vary 
well known in de countries where your worthy pro- 
genitors did live—and it is hand cut off from a dead 
man, as has been hanged for murther, and dried 
very nice in de shmoke of juniper wood ; and if you 
put a little of what you call yew wid your juniper, 
ut will not be any better— that is, it will not be no 
Wworse——then you do take something of de fatsh of 
‘de bear, and of de badger, and of de great eber, as 
you call de grand boar, and of de little sucking 
child as has not been christened (for dat is very 
essentials), and you do make a candle, and put it 
into de hand of glary at de proper hour and minute, 
with de proper ceremonish, and he who secksh for 

fs never find none at all.” 

} dare take my corporal oath of that conclu- 
son,” naid the Antiquary. “ And was it the cus- 
tom, Mr Dousterewivel, in Westphalia, to make use 
of this elegant candelabrum 1” 

Alwaysh, Mr Oldenbuek, when you did not want 
ri p pea talk of nothing you doing about— 
And de monkdh alwayeh ar this when they did hide 
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their church-plates, and their t chali 
de rings, wid very preshious sitnes and jewsa” 
“ But, notwithstanding, Ate knights of the 
Cross have means, no doubt, of breaking the epe 
and discovering what the poor monks have put 
themselves to so much trouble to conceal 1” 
“ Ahl goot Mr Oldenbuck,” replied the adept, 
shaking his head mysteriously, “ you was very hard 
to believe ; but if you had seen de great huge pieces 


of de 80 massive, Sir Arthur—so fine fashion, 
Miss Wardour—and de silver cross dat we did find 


dat was Sehrospfer and my ownself) for de Herr 
‘reygraff, as you call de Baron Von Blunderhaas, 
I do believe you would have believed then.” 

“ Seeing is believing indeed. But what was your 
art— what was your mystery, Mr Dousterswivel ?” 

“ Aha, Mr Oldenbuck ! is my little secret, 
mine goot sir—you sall forgife me that I not tell 
that. But I will tell you dere are various ways— 
yes, indeed, dere is de dream dat you dream tree 
timnes— dat is a vary goot way.” 

* I am glad of that,” said Oldbuck; “ I have a 
fricnd”’ (with a side-glance to Lovel) “ who is pecu- 
liarly favoured by the visits of Queen Mab.” 

* Den dere is de sympathies, and de antipathies, 
and de strange properties and virtues natural of 
divers herb, and of de little divining rod.” 

* J would gladly rather see some of these won- 
ders than hear of them,” said Miss Wardour. 

“ Ah, but, my much-honoured young lady, this 
is not de time or de way to do t wonder of 
finding all de church’s plate and treasure ; but to 
oblige you, and Sir ur my A ae and de re- 
verend clergymans, and goot Mr Oldenbuck, and 
young Mr Lofel, who is a very goot young gentle- 
man also, I will show you dat it is possible, a al 
possible, to discover de spring of water, and de 
little fountain hidden in de 
mattock, or spade, or dig at a 

“ Umph!” quoth the Antiquary, “ I have heard 
of that conundrum. That will be no very produc- 
tive art in our country ;— you should carry that 
property to Spain or Portugal, and turn it to good 
account.” 

“ Ah! my goot Master Oldenbuck, dere is de 
Inquisition, and de Auto-da-fe— they would burn 
me, who am but a simple philosopher, for one great 
copjurer.” 

“‘ They would cast away their coals then,” said 
Oldbuck ; “ but,” continued he, in a whisper to Lo- 
vel, * were they to pillory him for one of the most 
impudent rascals that ever wagged a tongue, the 
would square the punishment more accurately wi 
his deserts. But let us see: J think he is about to 
show us some of his legerdemain.” 

In truth, the German was now got to a little copse- 
thicket at some distance from the ruins, where he 
affected busily to search for such a wand as should 
suit the purpose of his mystery; and after cutting, 
and examining, and rejecting several, he at length 
provided himself with a small twig of hazel termi- 
nating in a forked end, which he pronounced to pos- 
sess the virtue proper for the experiment that he 
was about to exhibit. Holding the forked ends of 
the wand, each between a finger and thumb, and 
thus keeping the rod upright, he ea gt to pace 
the ruined aisles and cloisters, followed by the rest 
of the company in admiring procession. © I believe 
dere was no waters here;” said the adept, when he 
had made the round of several of the buildings, 
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without perceiving any of those indications which 
he ded to expect—“ I believe those Scotch 
snonksh did find de water too cool for de climate, 
and alwaysh drank de goot comfortable Rhine wine. 
Bat, aha !—see there !” Accordingly, the assistants 
obeerved the rod to turn in his fingers, although he 
tended to hold it very tight.—“ Dere is water 
about, sure enough,” —and, turning this way 
and that way, as the agitation of the divining rod 
to increase or diminish, he at length ad- 
vanced into the midst of a vacant and roofless en- 
closure, which had been the kitchen of the priory, 
when the rod twisted itself so as to point almost 
straight downwards. “ Here is de place,” sald the 
adept, “ and if you do not find de water here, I will 
give you all leave to call me an impudent knave.” 

-” i shall take that license,” whispered the Anti- 
quary to Lovel, “ whether the water is discovered 
or no.” 

A servant, who had come up with a basket of cold 
refreshments, was now dispatched to a neighbour- 
ing forester’s hut for a mattock and pick-axe. Thc 
Joose stones and rubbish being removed from the 

t indicated by the German, they soon came to 

e sides of a regularly-built well; and when a few 
feet of rubbish were cleared out by the assistance 
of the forester and his sons, the water began to rise 
rapidly, to the delight of the philosopher, the as- 
tonishment of the ladies, Mr Blattergowl, and Sir 
Arthur, the surprise of Lovel, and the confusion of 
the incredulous Antiquary. He did not fail, how- 
ever, to enter his protest in Lovel’s ear against the 
miracle. “ This is a mere trick,” he said; “ the 
rascal had made himself sure of the existence of 
this old well, by some means or other, before he 
played off this mystical piece of jugglery. Mark 
what he talks of next. I am much mistaken if this 
is not intended as a prelude to some more serious 
fraud. See how the rascal assumes consequence, 
and plumes himself upon the credit of his success, 
and hav poor Sir Arthur takes in the tide of non- 
sense which he is delivering to him as principles of 
oceult science 1” 

“You do see, my goot patron, you do see, my 
goot ladies, you do see, worthy Dr Bladderhowl, 
und even Mr Lofel and Mr Oldenbuck may see, if 
they do will to see, how art has no enemy at all but 
ignorance. Look at this little slip of hazel nuts — 
it is fit for nothing at all but to whip de little child” 
~—(“ I would choose a cat and nine tails for your 
occasions,” tren, eelrg Oldbuck apart),—“and you 

ut it in the hands of a philosopher—paf! it makes 
grand discovery. But this is nothing, Sir Ar- 
thur,— nothing at all, worthy Dr Botherhowl — 
nothing at all, ladies—nothing at all, young Mr 
Lofel and goot Mr Oldenbuck, to what art can do. 
Ah! if dere was any man that had de spirit and de 
» I would show him better things than de 

well of water—I would show him” —— 

* And a little money would be necessary also, 
weuld it not?” said the Antiquary. 

“ Bah ! one trifle, not worth talking about, might 
‘be necessaries,” answered the adept. 

* I thought as much,” rejoined the Antiquary, 
dryly; “ and I, in the meanwhile, without any di- 
yining rod, will show you an excellent venison 
pasty, and a botile of ovnrnen ardercrs Madeira, 
and I think that will match all that Mr Douster- 
gwivel’s art is like to exhibit.” 

‘The feast was spread fronde super viridi, as Old- 
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buck expressed himself, under a huge old trea 
ealled the Prior's Oak, and the company ait 
down around it, did ample honour to the contents 
of the basket, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


As when a Gryphon through the wilderness, 

With winged course, o'er hill and moory dale, 

Pursues the arimaspian, who by stealth e 

Had from his wakeful custody purloin’d 

The guarded gold: So eagerly the Fiend—— 
Paradise Lost. 

WueEn their collation was ended, Sir Arthur re- 
sumed the account of the mysteries of the divining 
rod, as a subject on which he had formerly con- 
versed with Dousterswivel. My friend Mr Old- 
buck will now be prepared, Mr Dousterswivel, to 
listen with more respect to the stories you have 
told us of the late discoveries in Germany by the 
brethren of your association.” 

“ Ah, Sir Arthur, that was not a thing to speak 
to those gentlemans, because it is want of credulity 
— what you call faith—that spoils the great enter- 

rise.” 
ae At least, however, let my daughtcr read the 
narrative she has taken down of the story of Mar 
tin Waldeck.” 

“ Ah! that was vary truce story—-but Miss War-. 
dour, she is so sly and so witty, that she has made 
it just like one romance — as well as Goethe or Wie- 
land could have done it, by mine honest wort.” 

“ To say the truth, Mr Dousterswivel,” answered 
Mise Wardour, “ the romantic predominated in the 
legend so much above the probable, that it was im- 
possible for a lover of fairy-land like me to avoid 
lending a few touches to make it perfect in its kind. 
But here it is, and if you do not incline to leave 
this shade till the heat of the day has somewhat 
declined, and will have sympathy with my bad 
composition, perhaps Sir Arthur or Mr Oldbuck 
will read it to us.” 

“ Not I,” said Sir Arthur; “ I was never fond 
of reading aloud.” a 

“ Nor I,” said Oldbuck, “ for I have forgot my 
spectacles. But here is Lovel, with sharp eyes, and 
a good voice; for Mr Blattergowl, I know, never 
reads anything, lest lhe should be suspected of read- 
ing his sermons.’s 

he task was therefore imposed upon Lovel, who 
received, with some trepidation, as Miss Wardour 
delivered, with a little embarrassment, a paper 
containing the lines traced by that fair hand, the 
possession of which he coveted as the highest bless- 
ing the earth could offer to him. But there was 
a necessity of suppressing his emotions; and after 
glancing over the manuscript, as if to become ac- 
quainted with the character, he collected himself, 
and read the company the following tale: — 


Che Fortunes of Martin Walveck.? 


The solitudes of the Harz forest in Germany, 
but especially the mountains called Blockberg, or 
rather Brockenberg, are the chosen scene for tales 
of witches, demons, and oS pslaiagarr The occupa- 
tion of the inhabitants, who are either miners or 


tet aT es 
1 The outline of this story is taken from the Goanoany 
which 


though the author is at oh greg unable to say in 
OUs CO. ons of the popular legends in that lan 
guage theo is to be found 
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forceters, is of a kind that renders them peculiarly 
prone to superstition, and the natural phenomena 
which they witness in pursnit of their solitary or 
subterraneous profession, are often set down by 
them to the interference of goblins or the power of 
magic. Among the various legends current in that 
wild country, there is a favourite one, which sup- 

the Harz to be haunted by a sort of tutelar 
demon, in the shape of a wild man, of huge stature, 
his head wreathed with oak leaves, and his middle 
cinctured with the same, bearing in his hand a pine 
torn up by the roots. It is certain that many per- 
sons profess to have seen such a form traversing, 
with huge strides, in a line parallel to their own 
course, the opposite ridge of a mountain, when di- 
vided from it by a narrow glen; and indeed the 
fact of the apparition is so generally admitted, that 
modern scepticisin has only found refuge by ascri- 
bing it to optical deception.) 

In elder times, the intercourse of the demon with 
the inhabitants was more familiar, and, according 
to the traditions of the Harz, he was wont, with the 
caprice usually ascribed to these earth- born powers, 
to interfere with the affairs of mortals, sometimes 
for their weal, sometimes for their woe. But it 
was observed, that even his gifts often turned out, 
in the long run, fatal to those on whom they wcre 
bestowed, and it was no uncommon thing for the 
pastors, in their care of their flocks, to compose long 
sermons, the burden whereof was a warning against 
having any intercourse, direct or indirect, with the 
Harz demon. ‘The fortunes of Martin Waldeck 
have been often quoted by the aged to their giddy 
children, when they were heard to scoff at a dan- 
ger which appeared visionary. 

A travelling capuchin had possessed himself of 
the pulpit of the thatched church at a little hamlct 
called Aforgenbrodt, lying in the Harz district, from 
which he declaimed against the wickedness of the in- 
habitants, their communication with fiends, witches, 
and fairies, and, in particular, with the woodland 
goblin of the Harz. The doctrines of Luther had 
already begun to spread among the peasantry (for 
the incident is placed under the reign of Charles 
V.), and they laughed to scorn the zeal with which 
the venerable man insisted upon his topic. At 
length, as his vehemence inercased with opposi- 
tion, so their opposition rose in proportion to his 
vehemence. The inhabitants did not like to hear 
an accustomed quiet demon, who had inhabited the 
Brockenberg for so many ages, summarily con- 
founded with Baat-peor, Ashtaroth, and Beelzebub 
himself, and condemned without reprieve to the 
bottomless Tophet. The apprehensions that the 
spirit might avenge himself on them for listening 
to such an illiberal sentence, added to their national 
interest in his behalf. A travelling friar, they said, 
that is here to-day and away to-morrow, may say 
what he pleases: but it is we, the ancient and con- 
stant inhabitants of the country, that are left at the 
mercy of the insulted demon, and must, of course, 
pay for all. Under the irritation occasioned by 
these reflections, the peasunts from injurious lan- 
Pere betook themselves to stones, and having peb- 

led the priest pretty handsomely, they drove him 
out of the parish 


sir to preach against demons else- 





1The shadow of the person who sees the phantom, be- 
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Three young men, who had been present and 
assisting on this occasion, were upon their return 
to the hut where they carried on the laborious and 
mean occupation of preparing charcoal for the 
smelting furnaces. On the way, their conversation 
naturally turned upon the demon of the Harz and 
the doctrine of the capuchin. Max and Goorge 
Waldeck, the two elder brothers, although they 
allowed the language of the capuchin to have been 
indiscreet and worthy of censure, as presuming te 
determine upon the precise character and abode of 
the spirit, yet contended it was dangerous, in the 
highest degree, to accept of his gifts, or hold any 
communication with him. He was powerful, they 
allowed, but wayward and capricious, and 
who had intercourse with him seldom came to a 
good end. Did he not give the brave knight, Ee- 
bert of Rabenwald, that famous black steed, by 
means of which he vanquished all the champions 
at the great tournament at Bremen? and did not 
the same stecd afterwards precipitate itself with 
its rider into an abyss so steep and fearful, that 
neither horse nor nan were ever seen more? Had 
he not given to Dame Gertrude Trodden a curious 
spell for making butter come? and was she not 
burnt for a witch by the grand criminal judge of 
the Electorate, because she availed herself of his 
gift? But these, and many other instances which 
they quoted, of mischance and ill-luck ultimately 
attending on the apparent benefits conferred by the 
Harz spirit, failed to make any impression upon 
Martin Waldeck, the youngest of the brothers. 

Martin was youtliful, rash, and impetuous; ex< 
celling in all the exercises which distinguish a moun- 
taineer, and brave and undaunted from his familiar 
intercourse with the dangers that attend them. He 
laughed at the timidity of his brothers. “ Tell me 
not of such folly,” he said; “ the demon is a good 
demon—he lives among us as if he were a peasant 
like ourselves — haunts the lonely crags and recesses 
of the mountains like a huntsman or goatherd — 
and he who loves the Harz forest and its wild 
scenes cannot be indifferent to the fate of the hardy 
children of the soil. But, if the demon were as 
malicious as you would make him, how should he 
derive power over mortals, who barely avail them- 
sclves of his gifts, without binding themselves to 
submit to his pleasure? When you carry your 
charcoal to the furnace, is not the money as good 
that is paid you by blaspheming Blaize, the old re- 
probate overseer, as if you got it from the pastor 
himself? It is not the goblin’s gifts which can 
endanger you, then, but it is the use you shall make 
of them that you must account for. And were the 
demon to appear to me at this moment, and indi- 
cate to me a gold or silver mine, I would begin to 
dig away even before his back were turned,—and 
I would consider myself as under protection of a 
much Greater than he, while I made a good use of 
the wealth he pointed out to me.” 

‘'o this the elder brother replicd, that wealth 
ill won was seldom well spent; while Martin pre- 
sumptuously declared, that the possession of all the 
treasures of the Harz would not make the slightest 
alteration on his habits, morals, or character. — 

His brother entreated Martin to talk less wil 
upon this subject, and with some difficulty contriv 
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td withdraw his attention, by calling it to the oun- 

siilaextion of the approsshing ‘cak-tnase, This talk 

them to their hut, a wretched wigwam, si- 

upon one side of a wild, narrow, and roman- 

tie dell, in the recesses of the Brokenberg. They 

“released their sister from attending upon the ope- 

ration of ing the wood, which requires constant 

attention, and divided among themselves the duty 

of watching it by night, according to their custom, 
one always while his b rs slept. 

Max Waldeck, the eldest, watched during the 
two first hours of the night, and was considerably 
alarmed by observing, upon the opposite bank of 
the glen, or valicy, a huge fire surrounded by some 
figures that appeared to wheel around it with antic 

tures. Max at first bethought him of calling up 
is brothers; but recollecting the daring character 
of the youngest, and finding it impossible to wake 
the elder without also disturbing Martin — con- 
ceiving also what he saw to be an illusion of the 
demon, sent perhaps in consequence of tlie ventu- 
rous expressions used by Martin on the preceding 
evening, he thought it best to betake himself to the 
of such prayers as he could murmur 
over, and to watch in great terror and annoyance 
this strange and alarming apparition. After blazing 
for some time, the fire faded gradually away into 
darkness, and the rest of Max’s watch was only 
disturbed by the remembrance of its terrors. 

George now occupied the place of Max, who had 
retired to rest. The phenomenon of a huge blazing 
fire, re the opposite bank of the glen, again pre- 
sented itself to the eye of the watchman. It was 
surrounded as before by figures, which, distin- 
guished by their opaque forms, being between the 
spectator and the red glaring light, moved and 
fluctuated around it as if engaged in some mystical 
ceremony. George, though equally cautious, was 
of a bolder character than his elder brother. He 
resolved to examine more nearly the object of his 
wonder; and, accordingly, after crossing the ri- 
vulet which divided the glen, he climbed up the 

ite bank, and approached within an arrow’s 
flight of the fire, which blazed apparently with the 
same fury as when he first witnessed it. 

The appearance of the assistants who surreund- 
ed it, resembled those phantoms which are seon in 
a troubled dream, and at once confirmed the :dea 
he had entertained from the first, that they dic not 
belong to the human world. Amongst these strange 
mnearthly forms, George Waldeck distingu:shed 
that of a giant overgrown with hair, holding an 

d fir in his hand, with which, from time to 
» he seemed to stir the blazing fire, and hav- 
ing no other clothing than a wreath of oak leaves 
around his forehead and loins. George’s heart sunk 
within him at recognising the well-known apparition 
of the Harz demon, as he had been often described 
te him by the ancient shepherds and huntsmen 
who had seen his form traversing the mountains. 
He and was about to fly; but, upon second 
thoughts, blaming his own cowardice, he recited 
mentally the verse of the Psalmist, “ All good an- 
gels, praise the Lord!” which is in that country 
sr powerful as an exorcism, and turned him- 
+ aaaf once mure towards the place where he had seen 
’ the fire. But it was no longer visible. 
The pale moon alone enlightened the side of the 
‘valley; aad when George, with trembling steps, a 
FS and hate heiatling wright under his 
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cotser’s cap, came to the spot on which the fire had 
been so lately visible, socpiegaaghninen ireaerey 
oak-tree, there appeared not on the heath the slight. 
est vestiges of what he had seen. The moss and 
wild flowers were unseorched, and the branches of 
the oak-tree, which had so lately appeared enve- 
loped in wreaths of flame and smoke, were moist 
with the dews of midnight. 

George returned to his hut with trembling steps, 
and, arguing like his elder brother, resolved to say 
nothing of what he had geen, lest he should awake 
in Martin that daring curiosity which he almost 
deemed to be allied with impiety. 

It wae now Martin’s turn to watcl. The honse- 
hold cock had given his first summons, and the 
night was wellnigh spent. Upon ver pnny Fee 
state of the furnace in which the wood was depo- 
sited in order to its being coked or charred, he was 
surprised to find that the fire had not been suffi- 
ciently maintained; for in his excursion and its 
consequences, George had forgot the principal ob- 
ject of his watch. Martin’s first thought was to 
call up the slumberers; but observing that both his 
brothers slept unwontedly deep and heavily, he 
respected their repose, and set himself to supply 
the furnace with fuel without requiring their aid. 
What he heaped upon it was apparently damp and 
unfit for the purpose, for the fire seemed rather to 
decay than revive. Martin next went to collect 
some boughs from a stack which had been carefully 
cut and dried for this purpose; but, when he re- 
turned, he found the fire totally extinguished. This 
was a serious evil, and threatened them with loss 
of their trade for more than one day. The vexed 
and mortified watchman set about to strike a light 
in order to rekindle the fire; but the tinder was 
moist, and his labour proved in this respect also 
ineffectual. He was now about to call up his 
brothers, for circumstances seemed to be pressing, 
when flashes of light glimmered not only through 
the window, but through every crevice of the rudely 
built hut, and summoned him to behold the same 
apparition which had before alarmed the succes- 
sive watches of his brethren. iis first idea was, 
that the Muhllerhaussers, their rivals in trade, and 
with whom they had had many quarrels, might 
have encroached upon their bounds for the purpoge 
of pirating their wood; and he resolved to awake 
his brothers, and be revenged on them for their 
audacity. Buta short reflection and observation 
on the gestures and manner of those who 
to “ work in the fire,” induced him to dismisa this 
belief, and although rather sceptical in such mat- 
ters, to conclude that what he saw was a superna- 
tural phenomenon. “ But be they men or fiends,” 
said the undaunted forester, “ that busy themselves 
yonder with such fantastical rites and gestures, I 
will go and demand a light to rekindle our fur- 
nace.” He relinquished at the same time the idea 
of awaking his brethren. There was a belief that 
such adventures as he was about to undertake were 
accessible only to one person at a time; he feared 
also that his brothers, in their scrupulous timidity, 
might interfere to prevont his pursuing the inves- 
tigation he had resolved to commence ; and, there- 


fore, snatching his boar-spear from the wall, the 
undaunted Martin Waldeck set forth on the adven- 
ture alone. 


With the same success as his brother mary 
but with courage far superior, Martin crossed: 
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ascended the hill, and approached so near 
the assembly, that he could récognise, in 
the presiding figure, the attributes of the Harz 
demon. A cold shuddering aseailed him for the 
fret time in his life; but the recollection that he 
had at = distance dared and even courted the in- 
tercourse which was now about to take place, con- 
firmed his staggering courage ; and pride supply- 
ing what he wanted in resolution, he advanced 
with tolerable firmness towards the fire, the figures 
which sarrounded it appearing still more wild, fan- 
tastical, and supernatural, the more near he ap- 
proached to the assembly. Ile was received with 
a loud shout of discordant and unnatural laughter, 
which, to his stunned ears, seemed more alarming 
than a combination of the most dismal and melan- 
choly sounds that could be imagined. Who art 
thou?” said the giant, compressing his savage and 
exaggerated features into a sort of forced gravity, 
while they were occasionally agitated by the convul- 
sion of the laughter which he seemed to suppress. 

“ Martin Waldeck, the forester,” answered the 
hardy youth ;—“ and who are you ?” 

“ The King of the Waste and of the Mine,” an- 
swered the spectre ;— and why hast thou dared 
to encroach on my mysteries?” 

“ IT came in search of light to rekindle my fire,” 
answered Martin, hardily, and then resolutely asked 
in his turn, “ What mysteries are those that you 
celebrate here?” 

“ We celebrate,” answered the complaisant de- 
mon, “the wedding of Hermes with the Black Dra- 
gon— But take thy fire that thou camest to seek 
and begone!—no mortal may long look upon us 
and live.” 

The t struck hia spear point into a large 
piece of blazing wood, which he heaved up with 
some diffieulty, and then tuned ruund to regain 
his hut, the shouts of laughter being renewed be- 
hind him with treble violence, and ringing far down 
the narrow valley. When Martin returned to the 
hut, his first care, however much astonished with 
what he had seen, was to dispose the kindled coal 
among the fuel so as might best light the fire of his 
furnace ; but after many efforts, and all exertions 
of bellows and fire-prong, the coal he had brought 
from the demon’s fire became totally extinct, with- 
out kindling any of the others. He turned about, 
and observed the fire still blazing on the hill, al- 
though those who had been busied around it had 
disappeared. As he conceived the spectre had been 
jesting with him, he gave way to the natural har- 
dihood of his temper, and, determining to see the 
adventure to an end, resumed the road to the fire, 
from which, unopposed by the demon, he brought 
off in the same manner a blazing piece of charcoal, 
but still without being able to succeed in lighting 
his fire. Impunity having increased his rashness, 
he resolved upon a third experiment, and was as 
successful as before in reaching the fire ; but when 
he had again appropriated a piece of burning coal, 
and had turned to depart, he heard the harsh and 
Supernatural voice which had before accosted him, 
pronounce these words, “ Dare not to return hither 
a fourth time}? 

to kindle the fire with this last conl 

pola roved as epecrretry as on the former oc- 
> relinquished the hopeless attempt, 

and flung himself on his bed of leaves: resolving to 
delay til the next morning the communication of 


his su adventuce to his brothers. He wag 
awakened from a heavy sleep into which he had 
sunk, from fatigue of body and agitation of mind, 
by loud exclamations of surprise and joy. His bro- 
astonished at finding the fire extinguished 
when they awoke, had ded # arrange the 
fuel in order to renew it, when they found in the 
ashes three huge metallic masses, which: their skill 
(for most of the ts in the Harz are practical 
ee) immediately ascertained to be pure 
0 e 
: It was some damp upon their joyful congratula- 
tions when they learned from. Martin the mode in 
which he had obtained this treasure, to which their 
own experience of the nocturnal vision induced 
them to give full credit. But they were unable to 
resist the temptation of sharing in their brother’s 
wealth. Tahing now upon him as head of the house, 
Martin Waldeck bought lands and forests, built a 
castle, obtained a patent of nobility, and, greatly 
to the indignation of the ancient aristocracy of the 
neighbourhood, was invested with all the privileges 
of a man of family. His courage in public war, as 
well as in private feuds, together with the number 
of retainers whom he kept in pay, sustained him 
for some time against the odium which was excited 
by his sudden elevation, and the arrogance of his 
pretensions. 

And now it was seen in the instance of Martin 
Waldeck, as it has been in that of many others, 
how little mortals can foresee the efieet oi sudden 
prosperity on their own disposition. The evil pro- 
pensities in his nature, which poverty had checked 
und repressed, ripened and bore their unhallowed 
fruit under the influence of temptation and the 
means of indulgence. As Deep calla unto Deep, 
one bad passion awakened another ; — the fiend of 
avarice invoked that of pride, and pride was to be 
supported by cruelty and oppression. Waldcck’s 
character, always bold and daring, but rendered 
harsh and assuming by prosperity, soon made him 
odious, not to the nobles only, but likewise to the 
lower ranhs, who saw, with double dislike, the op- - 
pressive rights of tle feudal nobility of the empire 
s0 remorseiussly exercised by one who had riscy 
from the very dregs of the people. His adventure, 
although carefully soncealed, began likewise to he 
whispered abroad, and the clergy already stigma. 
tized as a wizard and accomplice of fiends, the 
wretch who, ha\ing acquired so huge a treasure 
in so strange a manner, had not sought to sanctify 
it by dedicating a considerable portion to the usc of 
the church, Surrounded by enemies, public ant 
private, tormented by a thousand feuds, and threat- 
ened by the church with excommunication, Martin 
Waldeck, or, as we must now call him, the Baron 
Von Waldeck, often regretted bitterly the labours 
and sports of his unenvied poverty. But his cour 
rage failed him not under all these difficulties, and 
seemed rather to augment in proportion to the 
danger which darkened around him, until an ac- 
cident precipitated his fall. 

A proclamation by the reigning Duke of Bruns- 
wick had invited to a solemn tournament all Ger- 
man nobles of free and honourable descent; and 
Martin Waldeck, splendidly armed, accompanied 
by his two brothers, and a gallantly-equipped re- 
tinue, had the arrogance to appear among the chi- 
valry of the province, and demand permission ta 
enter the lists. This was considered as filling up 
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the measure of his presumption. A thousand voices 
exclaimed, “ We will have no cinder-sifter mingle 
in our es of chivalry.” Irritated to frenzy, 
Martin drew his sword and hewed down the herald, 
who, in compliance with the general outcry, op- 
posed his entry into the lists. An hundred swords 
were unsheathed to avenge what was in those days 
regarded as a crime only inferior to sacrilege, or 
regicide. Waldeck, after defending himself like a 
lion, was seized, tried on the spot by the judges of 
the lists, and condemned, as the appropriate punish- 
ment for breaking the peace of luis sovereign, and 
viouwxting the sacred person of a herald-at-arms, to 
have his right hand struck from his body, to be ig- 
nominiously deprived of the honour of nobility, of 
which he was unworthy, and to be expelled from 
the city. When he had been stripped of his arms, 
and sustained the mutilation imposed by this se- 
vere sentenve, the unhappy victim of ambition was 
abandoned to the rabble, who followed him with 
threats and outcries levelled alternately against the 
necromancnr and oppressor, which at length ended 
in violence. His brothers (for his rctinuc were fied 
and dispersed) at length succeeded in rescuing him 
fromm the lands of the populace, when, satiated with 
cruelty, (hey had left him half dead through loss of 
blood, and through the outrages he had sustained. 
They were not permitted, such was the ingenious 
crucity of their enemies, to make use of any other 
muans of removing him, excepting such a collier’s 
cart as they had themselves formerly used, in which 
they deposited their brother on a truss of strau, 
scarccly expecting to reach any place of shelter ere 
death should release him from his miscry. 

When the Waldecks, journeying in thir miser- 
able manner, had approached the verg: of their 
native country, in a hollow way, between two moun- 
tains, they perceived a figure advanving towards 
them, which at first sight seemed to be an aged 
man. But as he approached, his limbs and stature 
increased, the cloak fell from his shoulders, his pil- 
grim’s staff was changed into an uprooted pine-trce, 
and the gigantic figure of the Ha1z demon passed 
before them in his terrors. When he came opposite 
to the cart which contained the miserable Waldeck, 
his huge features dilated into a grin of unutterable 
contempt and malignity, as he asked the sufferer, 
* How like you the fire my coals have kindled?” 
The power of motion, which terror suspended in 
his two brothers, seemed to be restored to Martin 
by the energy of his courage. He raised himself 
on the cart, bent his brows, and, clenching his fist, 
shook it at the spectre with a ghastly look of hate 
and defiance. The goblin vanished with his usual 
tremendous and explosive laugh, and left Waldeck 
exhausted with this cffort of expiring nature. 

The terrified brethren turned their vehicle to- 
ward the towers of a convent, which arose in a 
wood of pine-trees veside the road. They were cha- 
ritably received by a bare-footed and long-bearded 
capuchin, and Martin survived only to complete the 
first confession he had made since the day of fis 
sudden prosperity, and to receive absolution from 
the very priest whom, precisely on that day three 

» he had assisted to pelt out of the hamlct of 
forgenbrodt. The three years of precarious pro- 
sperity were supposed to have a mystcricus cor- 
respondence with the number of his visits to tix 

fire upon the Lill. 

, amo ooay of Martin Waldeck was interred in the 





convent where he expired, in which his brothers, 
having assumed the habit of the order, lived and 
died in the performance of acts of charity and de- 
votion. His landsy to which no one asserted any 
claim, lay waste until they were reassumed by the. 
emperor as a lapsed fief, and the ruins of the castle 
which Waldeck had called by his own name, are 
still shunned by the miner and forester as haunted 
by evil spirits. Thus were the miseries attendant 
upon wealth, hastily attained and ill employed, ex- 
emplified in the fortunes of Martin Waldeck. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Here has been such a stormy encounter 

Betwixt my cousin Captain, and this soldier, 
About I know not what ! —nothing, indeed 3 
Competitions, degrees, and comparatives 

Of soldiership ! —— a Fair Quarrel, 

THE attentive audience gave the fair transcriber 
of the foregoing legend the thanks which politeness 
required. Oldbuck alone curled vp his nose, and 
observed, that Miss Waravur s sixill was something 
like that of the ascnemists, for she had contrived to 
extract a sound and valuable moral out of @ very 
trumpery and ridiculous legend. “ It is the fashion, 
us J] am given to understand, to admire those ex- 
t) .vagant fictions—for me, 

—-—____———— I bear an English heart, 
Unused at ghosts and rattling bones to start.” 

“ Under your favour, my goot Mr Oldenbuck,” 
said the German, “* Miss Wardour has turned de 
story, as she does everything as she touches, very 
pretty indeed; but all the history of de Harz gob- 
lin, and how he walks among de desolate mountains 
wid a great fir-tree for his walking-cane, and wid 
de great green bush around his head and his waist 
—that is as true as I am an honest man.” 

“ There is no disputing any proposition so well 
guaranteed,” answered the Antiquary, dryly. But 
at this moment the approach of a stranger cut short 
the conversation. 

The new comer was a handsome young man, 
about five-and-twenty, in a military undress, and 
bearing, in his look and manner, a good deal of the 
inartial profession—nay, perhaps a little more than 
is quite consistent with the ease of a man of perfect 
good-breeding, in whom no professional habit ought 
to predominate. Ile was at once greeted by the 
greater part of the company. My dear Hector |!” 
said Miss M‘Intyre, as she rose to take his han@d——— 

“ Hector, son of Priam, whence comest thou?” 
said the Antiquary 

“ From life, my liege,” answered the young sol- 
dicr, and continued, when he had politely saluted 
the rest of the company, and particularly Sir Ar 
thur and his daughter—* | learned from one of 
the servants, as I rode towards Monkbarns to pay 
my respects to you, that I should find the t 
company in this place, and I willingly ombrace the 
opportunity to pay my respects to so many of my 
friends at once.” 

“ And to a new one also, my trusty Trojan,” spic¢ 
Oldbuck. “ Mr Lovel, this is my nephew, Captain 
M‘Intyre— Hector, I recoramend Mr Lovel to your 
acquaintance ” 

The young soldier fixed his keen eye upon Love), 
and paid his compliment with more reserve than 
cordiality ; and as our acquaintance thought his 
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| coldness almost supercilivus, he was equally frigid 
and haughty in making the necessary return to it; 
and thus a prejudice seemed to arise between then 
at the very commencement of their acquaintance. 

The observations which Lovel made during the 
remainder of this pleasure y did not tend to 
reconcile him with this addition to their society. 
Captain M‘Intyre, with the gallantry to be expect- 
ed from his age and ees attached himself 
to the service of Miss Wardour, and offered her, on 
every possible opportunity, those marks of attcn- 
tion which Lovel would have piven the world to 
have rendered, and was only deterred from offer- 
ing by the fear of her displeasure. With forlorn 
dejection at one moment, and with irritated sus- 
ceptibility at another, he saw this handsome young 
soldicr assume and exercise all the privileges of a 
caraliér servénte. We handed Miss Wardour’s 
gloves, he assisted her in putting on her shawl, he 
attached himself to her in the walks, had a land 
rcady to remove every impediment in her path, and 
an arm to support her where it was rugged or dif- 
ficult; his conversation was addressed chiefly to 
her, and, where circumstances permitted, it was 
exclusively so. All this, Lovel well knew, might 
be only that sort of egotistical gallantry which in- 
dees some young men of the present day to give 
thormselves the air of engrossing the attention of 
the prettiest woman in company, as if the others 
were unworthy of their notice. But he thought he 
observed in the conduct of Captain M‘Intyre some- 
thing of marked and peculiar tenderness, which 
was calculated to alarm the jealousy of a lover. 
Miss Wardour also received his attentions ; and al- 
though his candour allowed they were of a kind 
which could not be repelled without some strain of 
affectation, yet it galled him to the heart to witness 
that sho did so. 

The heart-burning which these reflections occa- 
sioned proved very indifferent seasoning to the dry 
antiquarian discussions with which Oldbuck, who 
continued to demand his particular attention, was 
uuremittingly persecuting him ; and he underwent, 
with fite of impatience that amounted almost to loa- 
thing, a course of lectures upon monastic archi- 
tecture, in all its styles, from the massive Saxon 
to the florid Gothic, and from that to the mixed 
and composite arshitecture of James the First’s 
time, when, according to Oldbuck, all orders were 
confounded, and columns of various descriptions 
arose side by side, or were piled above each other, 
as if symmetry had been forgotten, and the clc- 
mental principles of art resolved into their primi- 
tive confusion. “ What can be more cutting to the 
heart than the sight of evils,” said Oldbuck, in 
rapturous enthusiasm, © which we are compelled to 
behold, while we do not possess the power of reme- 
dying them?” Lovel answered by an involuntary 
groan. “ I gee, my dear young friend, and most 
congenial spirit, that yuu foel these enormitics al- 
most as much s€ 1 ao. Have you ever approached 
them, ur met them, without longing to tear, to de- 
fuce, what is so dishonourable ?” ; 

“ Dishonourable !”” echoed Lovel—“ in what re- 
spect dishonourable ?” 

“ T mean, disgraceful to the arts.” 

“Where? how ?” 

“ Upon the portico, for example, of the schools 
of Oxford, where, at immense expense the barba- 
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to represent the whole five ordera of architecture 
on the front of one building.” 

By such attacks as these, Oldbuck, unconscious 
of the torture he was giving, compelled Lovel to give 
him a share of his attention,— as a skilful angler, 
by means of his line, maintains an influence over the 
most frantic movements of his agonized prey. 

They were now on their return to the spot where 
they had left the carriages; and it is inconceivakic 
how often, in the course of that short walk, Lovei, 
exhausted by the unceasing nea of his worthy 
companion, mentally bestowed on the devil, oy any 
one else that would have rid him of hearing muze 
of them, all the orders and disorders of architecture 
which had been invented or combined from the 
building of Solomon’s temple downwards. A slight, 
incident occurred, however, which sprinkled a little 
patience on the heat of his distemperature. 

Miss Wardour, and -her self-elected knight-com - 
panion, rather preceded the others in tho narrow 
path, when the young lady apparently became de- 
sirous to unite herself with the rest of the party, 
and, to break off her téte-i-téte with the young of- 
ficer, fairly made a pause until Mr Oldbuck came 
up. “I wished to ask you a question, Mr Oldbuck 
concerning the date of these interesting ruins.” 

It would be doing injustice to Miss Wardour’s 
savoir faire, to suppose she was not aware that such 
a question would jead to an answer of no limited 
length. The Antiquary, starting like a war-horse 
at the trumpet sound, plunged at once into the va- 
rious arguments for and against the date of 1273, 
which had been assigned to the priory of St Ruth 
by a late publication on Scottish architectural an- 
tiquities. He raked up the names of all the priors 
who had ruled the institution, of the nobles who 
had bestowed lands upon it, and of the monarchs 
who had slept their last sleep among its roofless 
courts. Asa train which takes fire is sure to light 
another, if there be such in the vicinity, the Ba- 
ronet, catching at the name of one of his ancestors 
which oceurred in Oldbuck’s disquisition, entered. 
upon an account of his wars, his conquests, and his 
trophies ; and worthy Dr Blattergowl was induced, 
from the mention of a grant of lands, cum decimis 
inclusis tam vicariis quam garbalibus, et nunquam 
antea separatis, to enter into a long explanation con- 
ccrning the interpretation given by the Teind Court 
in the consideration of such a clause, which had 
occurred in a process for localling his last augmenta- 
tion of stipend. The orators, like three racers, cach 
pressed forward to the goal, without much regard- 
ing how each crossed and jostled his competitors, 
Mr Oldbuck harangued, the Baronet declaimed, Mr 
Blattergowl prosed and laid down the law, while 
the Latin forms of feudal grants were miugled with 
the jargon of blazonry, and the yet more barbarous 
phraseology of the Teind Court of Scotland. “ He 
was,” exclaimed Oldbuck, speaking of the Prior 
Adhemar, “ indecd an excmplary prelate ; and, 
from his strictness of morals, rigid execution of 
penance, joincd to the charitable disposition of his 
mind, and the infirmities endured by his great age 
and ascetic habits” ; 

Here he chanced to cough, and Sir Arthur burst 
in, or rather continued — “ was called popularly 
Hell-in-Harness; he carried a shield, gules with 
& sable fess, which we have since disused, and was 
slain at the battle of Vernoil, in France, after kill- 
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* Decrvet of certification,” proeeeded the clergy- 
man, in that prolonged, steady, prosing tone, which, 
however overpowered 
competition, promised, in the 
the ascendency in this strife of narrators;—“ De- 
creet of certification having gone out, and parties 
being held as confessed, the proof seemed to be held 
as concluded, when their lawyer moved to have it 
opened up, on the allegation that they had witnesses 
to bring forward, that they had been in the habit 
of carrying the ewes to lamb on the teind-free land; 
which was a mere evasion, for”’ 

But here the Baronet and Mr Oldbuck having re- 
covered their wind, and continued their respective 

the three strands of the conversation, 
to speak the language of a rope-work, were again 
twined togetlier into one undistinguishable string 
of confusion. 

Yet howsoever uninteresting this picbald jargon 
might seem, it was obviously Miss Wardour’s pur- 

to give it her attention, in preference to yield- 
ing Captain M‘Intyre an opportunity of renewing 
their private conversation. So that after waiting 
for a little time with displeasure, ill concealed by 
his haughty features, he left her to-enjoy her bad 
taste, and taking his sister by the arm, detained 
her a little behind the rest of the party. 

* So I find, Mary, that your neighbourhood has 
aeither become more lively nor less learned during 
my absence.” 

“ We lackcd your patience and wisdom to in- 
struct us, Hector.” 

® Thank you, my dear sister. But you have got 
& wiser, if not so lively an addition to your socicty, 
than your unworthy brother— Pray, who is this 
Mr Lovel, whom our old uncle has at once placed 
80 high in his good graces !— he dves not use tu be 
80 accessible to strangers.” 

“ Mr Lovel, Hector, is a very gentleman-lik> 
young man.” 

“ Ay,—that is to say, he bows when he comes 
into a room, and wears a coat that is whole at the 
elbows.” 

“No, brother; it says a great deal more. It says 
that his manners and discourse express the feelings 
and education of the higher class.” 

“ But I desire to know what is his birth and his 
yank in society, and what is his title to be in the 
circle in which I find him domesticated ?” 

“ If you mean, how he comes to visit at Monk- 
barns, you must ask my uncle, who will probably 
reply, that he invites to his own house such com- 
pany as he pleases; and if you mean to ask Sir 

ur, you must know that Mr Lovel rendered 
Miss Wardour and him a service of the most im- 
portant kind.” 

“ What! that romantic story is true, then ?— 
And pray, does the valorous knight aspire, as is be- 

ing on such occasions, to the hand of the young 
lady whom he redeemed from peril? It is quite in 
the rule of romance, I am aware; and I did think 
that she was uncommonly dry to me as we walked 
er, and seemed from time to time as if she 
watched whether she was not giving offence to her 
gallant cavalier.” 

* Dear Hector,” said his sister, “ if you really con- 
fiame to nourish any affection for Mise Wardour ”— 

“Tf, Mary t—what an if was there !” 

#————{ own I consider your perseverance as 


bopeless.” 





at first by the vehemence of | of 
tice run, to obtain | tune;—and, as to family, I trust that of M‘Intyre 
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* And why hopeless, my sage sister?”: asked 
Captain M‘Intyre: “ Miss Wardour, in the state 
father’s affairs, cannot pretend to much: for- 


is not inferior.” a 

“ But, Hector,” continued his sister, “ Sir Ar- 
thur always considers us as members of the Monk- 
barns family.” 

“ Sir Arthur may consider what he pleases,’”’ an- 
swered the Highlander, scornfully; “ but any one 
with common sense will consider that the wife 
takes rank from the husband, and that my father’s 
pedigree of fifteen unblemished descents must have 
ennobled my mother, if her veins had been filled 
with printer’s ink.” 

“ For God’s sake, Hector,” replied his anxious 
sister, “ take care of yourself! a single expression 
of that kind, repeated to my uncle by an indiscreet 
or interested eavesdropper, would lose you his fa- 
vour for ever, and destroy all chance of your suc 
ceeding to his estate.” 

“ Be it so,” answered the heedless young man ; 
“Tam one of a profession which the world has 
never been able to do without, and will far less en- 
dure to want for half a century to come; and my 
good old uncle may tack his good estate and his 
plebian name to your apron-string if he pleases, 
Mary, and you may wed this new favourite of his 
if you please, and you may both of you live quiet, 
peaceable, well-regulated lives, if it pleases Heaven, 
My part is taken— 1’l) fawn on no man for an in- 
heritance which should be mine by birth.” 

Miss M‘Intyre laid her hand on her brother’s 
arm, and entreated him to suppress his vehemence. 
“Who,” she said, “injures or seeks to injure you, 
but your own hasty temper ?— what dangers ara 
you defying, but those you have yourself conjured 
up?—Our uncle has hitherto been all that is kind 
and paternal in his conduct to us, and why should 
you suppose he will in future be otherwise than 
what he has ever been, since we were left as orphans 
to his care?” 

“ He is an excellent old gentleman, I must own,” 
replied M‘Intyre, “ and I am enraged at myself 
when I chance to offend him; but then his eternal 
harangues upon topics not worth the spark of a flint 
— his investigations about invalided pots and 
and tobacco-stoppers past service —al] these things 
put me out of patience. I have something of Hot- 
spur in me, sister, I must confess.” 

“ Too much, too much, my dear brother! Into 
how many risks, and, forgive me for saying, some 
of them little creditable, has this absolute aml 
violent temper led you! Do not let such clouds 
darken the time you are now to pass in our neigh- 
bourhood, but let our old benefactor see his kins- 
man as he is, — generous, kind, and lively, without 
being rude, headstrong, and impetuous.” 

“ Well,” answered Captain M‘Intyre, “I am 
schooled — good-manners be my speed! I’ll do the 
civil suing Py your new friend—I’ll have some talk 
with this Lovel.” 

With this determination, in which he was for the 
time perfectly sinceue, he joined the party who were 
walking before them. The treble disquisition was 
by this time ended; and Sir Arthur was speakin 
on the subject of foreign news, and the political an 
military situation of the country, themes upon which 
every man thinks himeelf qualified te give an op 
nion. An action of the preceding year having come 
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upon the tapis, Lovel, accidentally mingling in the 
conversation, some assertion concerning it, 
of the accuracy of which Captain M‘Intyre seemed 
not to be convinced, although his doubts were po- 
litely expressed. 

“ You must confess yourself in the wrong here, 
Hector,” said his uncle, “ although I know no man 
less willing to give up an argument; but you were 
in England at the time, and Mr Lovel was probably 
concerned in the affair.” 

“ T am speaking to a military man, then?” said 
M‘Intyre ; “ may I inquire to what regiment Mr 
Lovel belongs Mr Lovel gave him the number 
of the regiment. “ It happens strangely that we 
should never have met before, Mr Lovel. 1 know 
your regiment very well, and have served along 
with them at different times.” 

A blush crossed Lovel’s countenance. “ I have 
not lately been with my regiment,” he replied ; “ I 
served the last campaign upon the staff of General 
Sir . 

“ Indeed ! that is more wonderful than the other 
circumstance !—for although I did not serve with 
General Sir » yet I had an opportunity 
of knowing the names of the officers who held si- 
tuations in his family, and I cannot recollect that 
of Lovel.” 

At this observation Lovel again blushed so dvep- 
ly as to attract the attention of the whole company, 
while a scornful laugh seemed tv indicate Captain 
M‘Intyre’s triumph. “ There is somcthing strange 
in this,” said Oldbuck to himself; but 1 will not 
readily give up my phoenix of post-chaise compa- 
nions—all his actions, language, and bearing, are 
those of a gentleman.” 

Lovel, in the meanwhile, had taken out his pocket- 
book, and selecting a letter, from which he took 
off the envelope, he handed it to M‘Intyre. You 
know the General’s hand, in all probability — I own 
I ought not to show these exaggerated expressions 
of his regard and esteem for me.” The letter con- 
tained a yery handsome compliment from the offi- 
cer in question for some military service lately per- 
formed. Captain M‘Intyre, as he glanced his eye 
over it, could not deny that it was written in the 
General’s hand, but dryly observed, a3 he returned 
it, that the address was wanting. “ The address, 
Captain M‘Intyre,” answered Lovel, in the same 
tone, “ shall be at your service whenever you choose 
to inquire after it.” 

“ 1 certainly shall not fail to do so,” rejoined the 
soldier, 

* Come, come,” exclaimed Oldbuck, “ what is the 
meaning of all this?) Have we got Hiren here?— 
We'll have no swaggering, youngsters. Are you 
come from the wars abroad, to stir up domestic 
strife in our peaceful land? Are you like bull-dog 
puppies, forsooth, that when the bull, poor fellow, 
ig removed’ from the ring, fall to brawl among 
themselves, worry each other, and bite honest folk’s 
shins that are standing by?” 

Sir Arthur trusted, he said, the young gentlemen 
Would not so far forget themselves as to grow warm 
upon such a trifling subject as the back of a letter. 

Both the disputants disclaimed any such inten- 
tion, and, with high colour amd flashing eyos, pro- 
eget y pay never 80 cool in prised lives, free 

oDvious was cast over the party ;— they 
talked in future 166 much by the rule to be sociable, 
aad Lovel, conceiving himself the object of cold 
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and suspicious :ooks from the rest of the company, 
and sensible that his indireet replies had given them 


oleae ion to entertain strange opinions 

, ; seas a a Jeterminasion to seh fier 
easure in spending the day at 

Keookwinn ock. i aaa e 

He affeeted, therefure, to complain of a violent 
headach, occasioned by the heat of the day, to 
which he had not been exposed since his illness, 
and made a formal apology to Sir Arthur, who, lis- 
tening more to recerft suspicion than to the grati- 
tude due for former services, did not press him to 
keep his engagement more than good-breeding ex- 
actly demanded. 

When Lovel took leave of the ladies, Miss War- 
dour’s manner seemed more anxious than he had 
hitherto remarked it. She indicated by a glance of 
her eye towards Captain M‘Intyre, perceptible only 
by Lovel, the subject of her alarm, and hoped, in 
a voice greatly under her usual tone, it was not a 
less pleasant engagement which deprived them of 
the pleasure of Mr Lovel’s company. “ No en- 
gagement had intervened,” he assured her; © it 
was only the return of a complaint by which he had 
been for some time occasionally attacked.” 

“ The best remedy in such a case is prudence, 
and I—every friend of Mr Lovel’s will expect him 
to employ it.” 

Lovel bowed low and coloured deeply, and Misa 
Wardour, as if she felt that she had said too much, 
turned and got into the carriage. Lovel had next 
to part with Oldbuck, who, during this interval, 
had, with Caxon’s assistance, been arranging hia 
disordered periwig, and brushing his coat, which 
exhibited some marks ef the rude path they had 
traversed. “ What, man !” said Oldbuck, “ you are 
not going to leave us on account of that foolish Hee- 
tor’s indiscreet curiosity and vehemence? Why, 
he is a thoughtless boy—a spoiled child from the 
time he was in the nurse’s arms—he threw his co- 
ral and bells at my head for refusing him a bit of 
sugar; and you have too much sense to mind such 
a shrewish boy: @guam servare mentem is the motto 
of our friend Horace. Tl school Hector by and by, 
and put it all to rights.” But Lovel persisted in 
his design of returning to Fairport. 

The Antiquary then assumed a graver tone.— 
“ Take heed, young man, to your present feelings. 
Your life has been given you for useful and valuable 
purposes, and should be reserved to illustrate the 
literature of your country, when you are not called 
upon to expose it in her defence, or in the rescue of 
the innocent. Private war, a practice unknown to 
the civilized ancients, is, of all the absurdities intro- 
duced by the Gothic tribes, the most gross, impious, 
and cruel. Let me hear no more of these absurd 
quarrels, and I will show you the treatise upon the 
duello, which I composed when the town-clerk and 
provost Mucklewhame chose to assume the privi- 
leges of gentlemen, and challenged each other. I 
thought of printing my Essay, which is signed Pa- 
cificator; but there was no need, as the matter was 
taken up by the town-council of the borough.” — 

“ But I assure you, my dear sir, there is nothing 
between Captain M‘Intyre and me that can render 
such respectable interference necessary.” 

“6 See it be so ;.for otherwise, I will stand second 

























to both parties.” : 
So saying, the old tleman got into the chaise, 
close to which Miss M‘Intyre had detained her bro- 
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ther, the same principle that the owner of a 
aaxeceuoras dog keeps him by his side to prevent 
his fastening npon another. But Hector contrived 
to give her precaution the slip, for, as he was on 
horseback, he lingered behind the carriages until 
they had fairly turned the corner in the road to 
Knockwinnock, and then wheeling his horse’s head 
round, gave him the spur in the opposite direction. 

A very few minutes brought him up with Lovel, 
who, perhaps anticipating his intention, had not 
put his horse beyond a slow walk, when the clatter 
of hoofs behind him announced Captain M‘Intyre. 
The young soldier, his natural heat of temper exas- 
perated by the rapidity of motion, reined his horse 
up suddenly and violently by Lovel’s side, and touch- 
ing his hat slightly, inquired, in a very haughty tone 
of voice, “ What am I to understand, sir, by your 
telling me that your address was at my service?” 

“ Simply, sir,” replied Lovel, “ that my name is 
Lovel, and that my residence is, for the present, 
Fairport, as you will see by this card.” 

“ And this is all the information you are disposed 
to give me?” 

“ I see no right you have to require more.” 

“J find you, sir, in company with my sister,” 
said the young soldier, “ and I have a right to know 
who is admitted into Miss M‘Intyre’s society.” 

* I shall take the liberty of disputing that right,” 
replied Lovel, with a manner as haughty as that of 
the young soldier ;—-“ you find me in society who 
are satisfied with the degree of information on my 
affairs which I have thought proper to communi- 
cate, and you, a mere stranger, have no right to 
inquire further.” 

* Mr Lovel, if you served as you say you have”’— 

“ If\” interrupted Lovel,—“ if I have served as 
I say I have?” 

“ Yes, sir, such is my expression—if you have 
so served, you must know that you owe me satis- 
faction either in one way or other.” 

“ If that be your opinion, I shall be proud to give 
it to you, Captain Mintyre, in the way in which 
the word is generally used among geptiemen.” 

“ Very well, sir,” rejoined Hector, and, turning 
his horse round, galloped off to overtake his party. 

His absence had already alarmed them, and his 
sister, having stopped the carriage, had her neck 
stretched out of the window to see where he was. 

“ What is the matter with you now?” said the 
Antiquary, “ riding to and fro as your neck were 
upon the wager—why do you not keep up with the 
carriage ?”’ 

“ I forgot my glove, sir,” said Hector. 

“ Forgot your glove!—-I presume you meant to 
say you went to throw it down— But 1 will take 
order with you, my young gentleman—you shall 
retarn with me this night to Monkbarns.” So say- 
ing, he bid the postilion go on. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


If you fail Honour here, 

Never presume to serve her any more; 
Bid farewell to the integrity of armes, 
a the h 








e@ honourable name of soldicr 
from you, ike a shivered wreath of laurel 
; By thunder struck from a desertlesse forehead. 
Faire Quarrell, 


Santry the next morning, a gentleman came to 
walt upon Mr Lovel, who was up and ready to re- 
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ceive him. He was a military gentleman, a friend 
of Captain M‘Intyre’s, at present in Fairport on 
the recruiting service. Lovel and he were ba gry 
known to each other. “ I presume, sir,” said Mr 
Lesley (such was the name of the visitor), “that you 
guess the occasion of my troubling you so early 1” 

“‘A message from Captain M‘Intyre, I pre- 
sume?” 

“ The same. He holds himself injured by the 
manner in which you declined yesterday to answer 
certain inquiries which he conceived himself enti- 
tled to make respecting a gentleman whom he found 
in intimate society with his family.” 

“ May I ask, if you, Mr Lesley, would have in 
clined to satisfy interrogatories so haughtily and 
unceremoniously put to you?” 

“ Perhaps not ;—and therefore, as I know the 
warmth of my friend M‘Intyre on such occasions, 
I feel very desirous of acting as peacemaker. From 
Mr Lovel’s very gentleman-like manners, every one 
must strongly wish to see him repel all that sort 
of dubious calumny which will attach itself to one 
whose situation is not fully explained. If he will 
permit me, in friendly conciliation, to inform Cap- 
tain M‘Intyre of his real name, for we are led to 
conclude that of Lovel is assumed’”’ 

“1 beg your pardon, sir, but I cannot admit that 
inference.” 

‘Or at least,” said Lesley, proceeding, “ that 
it is not the name by which Mr Lovel has been at 
all times distinguished —if Mr Lovel will have the 
goodness to explain this circumstanco, which, in 
my opinion, he should do in justice to his own cha- 
racter, | will answer for the amicable arrangement 
of this unpleasant business.” 

“Which is to say, Mr Lesley, that if I conde- 
scend to answer questions which no man has a right 
to ask, and which are now put to me under penalty 
of Captain M‘Intyre’s resentment, Captain M‘In- 
tyre will condescend to rest satisfied? Mr Lesley, I 
have just one word to say on this subject—1 have 
no doubt my sceret, if I had one, might be safely 
entrusted to your honour, but I do not feel called 
upon to satisfy the curiosity of any one, Captain 
M‘intyre met me in society which of itself was a 
warrant to all the world, and particularly ought to 
be such to him, that 1 was a gentleman. He has, 
in my opinion, no right to go any further, or to 
inquire the pedigree, rank, or circumstances of a 
stranger, who, without seeking any intimate con- 
nexion with him, or his, chances to dine with his 
uncle, or walk in company with his sister.” 

“In that case, Captain M‘Intyre requests you 
to be informed, that your farther visits at Monk- 
barns, and all connexion with Miss M‘Intyre, must 
be dropt, as disagreeable to him.’ 

“ I shall certainly,” said Lovel, “ visit Mr Old- 
buck when it suits me, without paying the least re- 
spect to his nephew’s threats or irritable feelin 
I respect the young lady’s name too much (though 
nothing can be slighter than our acquaintance) to 
introduce it into such a discussion.” 

“ Since that is your resolution, sir,” answered 
Lesley, “ Captain M‘Intyre requests that Mr Lo- 
vel, unless he wishes to be announced as a very 
dubious character, will favour him with a meeting 
this evening, at seven, at the thorn-tree in the little 
valley close by the ruins of St Ruth.” 

“‘ Most unquestionably, I will wait upon him. 
There is only one difficulty —I must find a friend 
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to nacompany me, and where to seek one on_ this 

short notice, as 1 have no acquaintance in Fair- 

rt————I will be on the spot, however — Captain 
{‘Intyre may be assured of that.” 

Lesley had taken his hat, and was as far as the 
door of the apartment, when, as if moved by the 
peculiarity of Lovel’s situation, he returned, and 
thus addressed him: “ Mr Lovel, there is something 
80 singular in all this, that I cannot help again re- 
suming the argument. You must be yourself aware 
at this moment of the inconvenience of your pre- 
serving an incognito, for which, 1 am convinced, 
there can be no dishonourable reason. Still, this 
mystery renders it difficult for you to procure the 
assistance of a friend in a crisis so delicate— nay, 
let me add, that many persons will even consider it 
as a piece of Quixotry in M‘Intyre to give you a 
meeting, while your character and circumstances 
are involved in such obscurity.” 

I understand your innuendo, Mr Lesley,” re- 
joined Lovel ; “ and though I might be offended at 
its severity, I am not so, because it is meant kindly. 
But, in my opinion, he is entitled to all the privi- 
leges of a gentlemen, to whose charge, during the 
time he has been known in the society where he 
happens to move, nothing can be laid that is un- 
handsome or unbecoming. For a friend, I dare say 
I shall find some one or other who will do me that 
good turn; and if his experience be less than I 
could wish, I am certain not to suffer through that 
circumstance when you are in the field for my an- 
tagonist.” 

* T trust you will not,” said Lesley ; “ but as I 
must, for my own sake, be anxious to divide so heavy 
a responsibility with a capable assistant, allow me 
to say, that Lieutenant Taffril’s gun-brig is come 
into the road-stead, and he himself is now at old 
Caxon’s, where he lodges. I think you have the 
saine degree of acquaintance with him as with me, 
and, as | am sure [ should willingly have rendered 
you such a service were I not engaged on thie other 
side, I am convinced he will do so at your first re- 
quest.” 

“ At the thorn-tree, then, Mr Lesley, at seven 
this evening — the arms, I presume, are pistols?” 

“ Exactly. M‘Intyre has chosen the hour at 
which he can best escape from Monkbarns—he was 
with me this morning by five, in order to return 
and present himself before his uncle was up. Good- 
morning to you, Mr Lovel.”—— And Lesley left the 
apartment. 

Lovel was as brave as most men; but none can 
internally regard such a crisis as now approached, 
without deep feelings of awe and uncertainty. In 
a few hours he might be in another world to answer 
for an action which his calmer thought told him 
was ee in a religious point of view, or he 
might be wandering about in the present like Cain, 
with the blood of his brother on his head. And all 
this son be saved by speaking a single word. Yet 
pride whispered, that to speak that word now, would 
be ascribed to a motive which would degrade him 
more low than even the most injurious reasons that 
Could be assigned for his silence. Every one, Miss 
Wardour included, must then,*he thought, account 

& mean dishonoured poltroon, who gave to the 
fear of meeting Captain M‘Intyre, the explanation 
he had refused to the calm and handsome expostt- 
lations of Mr Lesley. M‘Intyre’s insolent behaviour 
to himself personally, the air of pretension which 


le assumed towards Miss Wardour, and the extreme 
injustice, arrogance, and incivility of his demands 
upon a perfect stranger, seemed to P incings him in 
répelling his rude investigation. In short, he form- 
ed the resolution which might have been expected 
from so young a man,——to shut the eyes, namely, 
of his calmer reason, and follow the dictates of his 
offended pride. With this purpose he sought Lieu- 
tenant Taffril. 

The lieutenant received him with the good-breed- 
ing of a gentleman and the frankness of a sailor, 
and listened with no small surprise to the detail 
which preceded his request that he might be fa- 
voured with his company at his fea Helo Cap- 
tain M‘Intyre. When he had finished, Taffril rose 
up and walked through his apartment once or twice. 
“This is a most singular circumstance,” he said, 
“ and really” 

“J am conscious, Mr Taffril, how little I am en- 
titled to make my present request, but the urgenc 
of circumstances hardly leaves me an alternative.” 

“Permit me to ask you one question,” asked 
the sailor ;—“ is there anything of which you are 
ashamed in the circumstances which you have de- 
clined to communicate ?” 

“Upon my honour, no; there is nothing but what, 
in a very short time, I trust I may publish to the 
whole world.” 

“I hope the mystery arises from no false shame 
at the lowness of your friends perhaps, or connex- 
ions?” 

“ No, on my word,” replied Lovel. 

“J have little sympathy for that folly,” said Taf. 
fril— “ indeed I cannot be supposed to have any; 
for, speaking of my relations, I may be said to have 
come myself from before the magt, and I believe I 
shall very soon form a connexion, which the world 
will think low enough, with a very amiable girl, to 
whom I have been attached since we were next- 
door neighbours, at a time when I little thought of 
the good fortune which has brought me forward in 
the service.” 

“T assure you, Mr Taffril,” replied Lovel, “ what- 
ever were the rank of my parents, I should never 
think of concealing it from a spirit of petty pride. 
But Iam so situated at present, that I cannot enter 
on the subject of my family with any propriety.” 

“It is quite enough,” said the honest sailor— 
“ give me your hand; I'll see you as well through 
this business as I can, though it is but an unplea- 
sant one after all— But what of that? our own ho- 
nour has the next call on us after our country ;— 
you are a lad of spirit, and I own I think Mr Hector 
M‘Intyre, with his long pedigree and his airs of 
family, very much of a jackanapes. His father was 
a soldier of fortune as I am a sailor—he himself, 
I suppose, is little better, unless just as his uncle 
pleases ; and whether one pursues fortune by land, 
or sca, makes no great difference, I should fancy.” 

“None in the universe, certainly,” answered 
Lovel. . 

“ Well,” said his new ally, “ we will dine together 
and arrange matters for this rencounter. { hope 
you understand the use of the weapon!” 

* Not particularly,” Lovel replied. 

“I am sorry for that— M‘Intyre is said to be a 
marksman.” 

“I am sorry for it also,” said Lovel, “both for 
his sake and my own: I must then, in self-defence, 
tuke my aim as well as I can.” 
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| Well,” added Taffril, “I will have our surgeon's 

wate on the field—a good clever young fellow at 

ing a shot-hole. I will let Lesley, who is an 

honest fellow for a landsman, know that he attends 

for the benefit of either . Is there anything I 
ean do for you in ease of an accident?” 

“T have but little occasion to trouble you,” said 
Lovel. “Thig small billet contains the key of my 
escritoir, and my very brief secret. There is one 
letter in the escritoir’” (digesting a temporary swel- 
ling of the heart as he spoke) “which I beg the 
favour of you to deliver with your own hand.” 

« J understand,” said the sailor. “ Nay, my friend, 
never be ashamed for the matter—an affectionate 
heart may overfiow for an instant at the eyes, if 
the ship were clearing for action; and, depend on 
it, whatever your injunctions are, Dan Taffri] will 
regard them like the bequest of a dying brother. 
But this is all stuff ;— we must get our things in 
fighting order, and you will dine with me and my 
little spoons mate, at the Graeme’s-Arms over the 

| way, at four o’clock.” 

6 





Agreed,” said Lovel. 
“ Agreed,” said Taffril; and the whole affair was 


It was a beautiful summer evening, and the sha- 
dow of the solitary thorn-tree was lengthening upon 
the short green sward of the narrow valley, which 
was skirted by the woods that closed around the 
ruins of St Ruth. 

Lovel and Lieutenant Taffril, with the surgeon, 
came upon the ground with a purpose of a nature 
very uncongenial to the soft, mild, and pacific cha- 
racter of the hour and scene. The sheep, which 
during the ardent heat of the day had sheltered in 
the breaches and hollows of the gravelly bank, or 
ander the roots of the aged and stunted trees, had 
now spread themselves upon the face of the hill to 
enjoy their evening’s pasture, and bleated to each 
other with that melancholy sound which at once 

ives life to a landscape, and marks its solitude.— 

affril and Lovel came on in deep conference, hav- 
ing, for fear of diseovery, sent their horses back to 
the town by the Lieutenant’s servant. The oppo- 
site party had not yet appeared on the field. But 
when they came upon the ground, there sat upon 
the roots of the old thorn, a figure as vigorous in his 
decay as the moss-grown but strong and contorted 
boughs which served him for a canopy. It was old 
Ochiltree, “ This is embarrassing enough,” said Lo- 
vel ;—-“ how shall we get rid of this old fellow?” 

“ Here, father Adam,” cried Taffril, who knew 
the mendicant of yore—“ here’s half-a-crown for 
you. You must go to the Four Horse-shoes yonder 
—- the little inn, you know, and inquire for a ser- 
‘ant with blue and yellow livery. If he is not come, 

"ll wait for him, and tell him we shall be with 

master in about an hour’s time. At any rate, 
wait there til] we come back,—and— Get off with 
you-—Come, come, weigh anchor.” 

“1 thank ye for ‘bed awmous,” said Ochiltree, 
pogketing the piece of money; “buat I beg your 
Pondon, ‘fe Taffril—J canna gang your errand 
e’en now.” 

“ Why, not, man? what can hinder you?” 

“I wad speak a word wi’ young Mr Lovel.” 

* With me?” answered Lovel: “ what would you 
my with mel say on, and be brief.” 

The mendicant led him # fow paces aside, “ Are 
~~ tndabtad anvthine ta tha Laind 9’ Monkbarns?” 
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* Indebted!—no, not I—-what of thet ?—what 
makes you think so?” 

“ Ye maun ken I was at the shirra’s the day; for, 
God help me, 1 gang about a’ gates like the trou- 
bled spirit ; and wha suld come whirling there in a 
post-chaise, but Monkbarns in an unco carfuffie— 
now it’s no a little thing that will make his honour 
take a chaise and post-horse twa days rinnin’.” 

“ Well, well; but what is all this to me?” 

“ Ou, ye’se hear, ye’se hear. Weel, Monkbarns 
is closeted wi’ the shirra whatever puir folk may be 
left thereout—ye needna doubt that—the gentle- 
men are aye unco civil amang themsells.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, my old friend” 

“ Canna ye bid me gang to the deevil at ance, Mr 
Lovel? it wad be mair purpose fa’ard than to speak 
o’ heaven in that impatient gate.” 

* But I have private business with Lieutenant 
Taffril here.” 

“ Weel, weel, a’ in gude time,” said the beggar 
— I can use a little wee bit freedom wi’ Mr Daniel 
Taffril;— mony’s the pecry and the tap I worked 
for him langsyne, for 1 was a worker in wood as 
weel as a tinhler.”’ 

“ You are either mad, Adam, or have a mind to 
drive me mad.” 

“ Nance o’ the twa,” said Edic, suddenly changing 
his manner from the protracted drawl of the men- 
dicant to a brief and decided tone. “The shirra 
sent for his clerh, and as the lad is rather light o' 
the tongue, | fand it was for drawing a warrant to 
apprehend you—TI thought it had been on a fugie 
warraut for debt; for a’ body kens the laird likes 
naebody to pit his hand in his pouch— But now I 
may linud my tongue, for I see the M‘Intyre lad 
and Mr Lesicy coming up, and I guess that Monk- 
barns’s purpose was very kind, and that yours fs 
muchle waur than it should be.” 

The antagonists now approached, and saluted 
with the stern civility which befitted the oocasion. 
“What has this old fellow to do here?” said M‘In- 
tyre. 
Mel am an auld fallow,” said Edie, “but I am 
also an auld soldier o’ your father’s, for I served wi’ 
him in the 42d.” 

“ Serve where you please, you have no title to 
intrude on us,” said M‘intyre, “ or”—and he lifted 
his cane in terrorem, though without the idea of 
touching the old man. 

But Ochiltree’s courage was roused by the insult. 
© Haud down your switch, Captain M‘Intyre! Iam 
an auld soldier, as I said before, and I’ll take muckle 
frae your father’s son; but no 9 touch o’ the wand 
while my pike-staff will haud thegither.” 

Well, well, I was wrong—I was wrong,” aaid 
M‘Intyre; “ here’s a crown for you—go your ways 
—what’s the matter now?” 

The old man drew himself up to the full advan- 
tage of his uncommon height, and in despite of hie 
dress, which indeed had more of the pilgrim than 
the ordinary beggar, looked, from height, manner, 
and ee of voice and gesture, rather like a 
grey palmer or eremite er, the ghostly soun- 
sellor of the young men ua were him, than 
the object of their charity, His speech, indeed, 
was as homely as his habit, but as bold and unee- 
xemonious as his erect and dignified demeanour. 
* What are ye come here fer, young men 1" he said, 
addressing himeplf to the surprised audience ; “ are 
ye come amongst the most lovely woxka ef God ta 
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break hisijawe? Have ye left the works of inan, 


bke those that built them—and are ye come here 
among the peaceful hills, and by the quiet waters, 
that will last whiles anght earthly shall endure, to 


sailed loser other’s lives, that will have but an 
unco short time, by the course of nature, to make 


up 8 lang account at the close o’t? O sirs! hae ye 
brothers, sisters, fathers, that hae tended ye, and 
mothers that hae travailed for ye, friends that hae 
ca’d ye like a piece o’ their ain heart! and is this 
the way ye tak to make them childless and bro- 
therless and friendless? Ohon! it’s an ill feight 
whar he that wins has the warst o’t. Think on’t, 
bairns. I’m a puir man—but 1’m an auld man 

o—and what my poverty takes awa frae the 
weight o’ my counsel, grey hairs and a truthfu’ 
heart should add it twenty times. Gang hame, 
gang hame, like gude lads ;—the French will be 
ower to harry us ane o’ thae days, and ye’ll hae 
feighting eneugh, and maybe auld Edie wil) hirple 
out himsell if he can get a feal-dike to lay his gun 
ower, and may live to tell you whilk o’ ye does the 
best where there’s a good cause afure yc.” 

There was something in the undaunted and in- 
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The fatal sign was given, and both fired almost 
in*the same moment. Captain M‘Intyre’s bal 
zed the side of his opponent, but did not draw 
lood. That of Lovel was more true to the aim; 
M‘Intyre reeled and fell. Raising himeelf on his 
arm, his first exclamation was, “ It is nothing —it 
is nothing—give us the other pistols.” But in an 
instant he said, in a lower tone, “ I believe I have 
enough—and what’s worse, I fear I deserve it. Mr 
Lovel, or whatever your name is, fly and save your- 
self-— Bear al) witness, I provoked this matter.” 
Then raising himself again on his arm, he added, 
“‘ Shake hands, Lovel—I believe you to be a gen: 
tleman— forgive my rudeness, and I forgive you 
my death— My poor sister !” 

The surgeon came up to perform his part of the 
tragedy, and Love} stood gazing on the evil of which 
he had been the active, though unwilling cause, with 
a dizzy and bewildered eye. He was roused from 
his trance by the grasp of the mendicant. “ Why 
stand you gazing on your deed?— What’s doomed 
is doomed— what's done is past recalling. But 
awa, awa, if ye wad save your young blood from 


both parties should fire when Mr 


the houses and tlie cities that are but clay and dust, ; hia handkerchief. 


dependent manner, hardy sentiment, and manly’ a shamefu’ deatli—I see the men out by yonder 
rude elocution of the old man, that had its effect that are come ower late to part ye—but out and 
upon the party, and particularly on the seconds, alack! sune eneugh and ower sune to drag ye to 


whose pride was uninterested in bringing the dis- 
pute to a bloody arbitrement, and who, on the con- 
trary, eagerly watched for an opportunity to re- 
commend reconciliation. 

“ Upon my word, Mr Lesley,” said Taffril, “ old 
Adam speaks like an oracle. Our triends here 
were very angry yesterday, and of course very 
foolish ;—-to-day they should be cool, or at least 
we must be so in their behalf. I think the word 
should be forget and forgive on both sides,—that 
we should all shall shake hands, fire these foolish 
crackers in the air, and go home to sup in a body 
at the Greeme’s-Arms.” 

* T would heartily recommend it,” said Lesley ; 
“ for, amidst a great deal of heat and irritation on 
both sides, I confess myself unable to discover any 
rational ground of quarrel.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said M‘Intyre, very coldly, “ all 
this should have been thought of before. In my 
Opinion, persons that have carried this matter so 
far as we have done, and who should part without 
carrying it any farther, might go to supper at the 
Greeme’s-Arms very joyously, but would rise the 
next morning with reputations as ragged as our 
friend here, who has obliged us with a rather un- 
necessary display of his oratory. I speak for my- 
self, that I find myself bound to call upon you to 
proceed without more delay.” 

“ And I,” said Lovel, “ as I never desired any, 
have also to request these gentlemen to arrange 
preliminaries as fast as possible.” 

“ Bairns! bairns!” cried old Ochiltree ; but per- 
Tad he was no longer attended to—“ Madmen, 
I should say—but your blood be on your heads !” 
And the old man drew off from the ground, which 
was now measured out by the seconds, and conti- 
hued muttering and talking to himself in sullen in- 
dimmoatin— mixed with anxiety, and with a strong 
feeling of painful curiosity. Without paying fur- 
ther attention to his presence or remorstrances, 
My Lesley and the Lieutenant made the necessary 
arrangements for the duel, and it was agreed that 


prison. 

’ He is right— he is right,” exclaimed Taffril ; 
you must not attempt to get on the high-road— 
get into the wood till night. My brig will be un- 

er sail by that time, and at three in the morning, 
when the tide will serve, I shall have the boat wait- 
ing for you at the Mussel-crag. Away—away, for 
Heaven’s sake !” 

* O yes! fly, fly!” repeated the wounded man, 
his words faltering with convulsive sods. 
| Come with mo,” said the mendicant, almost 
dragging him off; “ the captain’s plan is the best 
—J]’ll carry ye to a place where ye might be cun- 
cealed in the meantime, were they to seek ye wi’ 
sleuth-hounds.” 

“ Go, go,” again urged Lieutenant Taffrill—“ to 
stay here is mere madness.” 

“ It was worse madness to have come hither,” 
said Lovel, pressing his hand—“ But farewell!” 
and He followed Ochiltree into the recesses of the 
wood. 


_— 


CHAPTER XXI. 


- The Lord Abbot had a sou} 
Bubtile and quick, and searching as the fire 3 
By magic stairs he went as deep as hell, 
And if in devils’ possession gold be kept, 
He brought some sure from thence —'tis hid in oaves, 
Known, save to me, to none.—— 


The Wonder of a Kingdome. 

Lovrz almost mechanically followed the beggar, 
who led the way with a hasty and steady pace, 
through bush and bramble, avoiding the beaten 
path, and often turning to listen whether there were 
any sounds of pursuit behind them. They some- 
times descended into the very bed of the toxren*, 
sometimes kept a narrow and precarious path, that 
the sheep (which, with the sluttish ne, ce to- 


“ds rty of that sort universal in Scotland, 
ware owed to stray in the copse) had made along 


verv verge of its overhanging 
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time to time Lovel had a glance of the path which 
he had traversed the day before in company with 
Sir Arthur, the Antiquary, and the young ladies. 
Dejected, embarrassed, and occupied by a thousand 
inquietudes, as he then was, what would he now 
have given to regain the sense of innocence which 
alone can counterbalance a thousand evils! “ Yet, 
then,” such was his hasty and involuntary reflec- 
tions, “ even then, guiltless and valued by all around 
me, I thought myself unhappy. What am I now, 
with this young man’s blood upon my hands ?— 
the fecling of pride which urged me to the deed has 
now deserted me, as the actual fiend himself is said 
to do those whom he has temptcd to guilt.” Even 
his affection for Miss Wardour sunk for the time 
before the first pangs of remorse, and he thought 
he could have encountered every agony of slighted 
love to have had the conscious freedoin from blood- 
guiltiness which he possessed in the morning. 

These painful reflections were not interrupted 
by any conversation on the part of his guide, who 
threaded the thicket before him, now holding back 
the sprays to make his path easy, now cahorting 
him to make haste, now muttering to himself, after 
the custom of solitary and neglected old age, words 
which might have escaped Lovel’s ear even had he 
listened to them, or which, apprelicnded and re- 
tained, were too isolated to convey any connected 
meaning,—a habit which may be often observed 
among people of the old man’s age and calling. 

At length, as Lovel, exhausted by his late indis- 
position, the harrowing feclings by which he was 
agitated, and the exertion necessary to kecp up 
with his guide in a path so rugged, began to flag 
and fall behind, two or three very precarious steps 
placed him on the front of a precipice overhung 
with brushwood and copse. Here a cave, as narrow 
in its entrance as a fox-earth, was indicated by a 
small fissure in the rock, screened by the boughs 
of an aged oak, which, anchored by its thick and 
twisted roots in the upper part of the cleft, flung 
its branches almost straight outward from the cliff, 
concealing it effectually from all observation. It 
might indeed have escaped the attention even of 
those who had stood at its very opening, so unin- 
viting was the portal at which the beggar entered. 
But within, the cavern was higher and more roomy, 
cut into two separate branches, which, intersecting 
each other at right angles, formed an emblem of 
the cross, and indicated the abode of an anchoret 
of former times. There are many caves of the 
same kind in different parts of Scotland. I need 
only instance those of Gorton, near Rosslyn, in a 
scene well known to the admirers of romantic na- 


ture. 

The light within the cave was a dusky twilight 
at the entrance, which failed altogether in the inner 
recesses, Few folks ken o’ this place,” said the 
old man ; “to the best o’ my knowledge, there’s just 
twa living by mysell, and that’s Jingling Jock and 
the Lan Sinker I have had mony a thought, that 
when I fand mysell auld and forfairn, and no able 
‘to enjoy God’s blessed air ony langer, I wad drag 
inyeelll ere wi’ a pickle ait-meal ; and sce, there’s a 
bit bonny drapping well that popples that self-same 
gate simmer and winter;—and J wad c’en streek 
aa out here, and abide my removal, like an 

dog that trails its useless me carcass into 
gome bush or bracken no to gie living things a 
ao eRe 296 adnan the dead — Ay, and 
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then, when the dope barked at the lone farm-stead, 
the gudewife wad cry, ‘ Whisht, stirra, that’ll be auld 
Edie,’ and the bits e’ weans wad up, puir things, and 
toddle to the door, to pu’ in the auld Blue-Gown 
that mends a’ their bonny-dies— But there wad be 
nae mair word 0’ Edie, | trow.” 

He then led Lovel, who followed lim unrosist- 
ingly, into one of the interiof branches of the cave. 
“Here,” he said, “is a bit turnpike-stair that gaes 
up to the auld kirk abune. Some folks say this 
place was howkit out by the monks lang syne to 
lide their treasure in, and some said that they used 
to bring things into the abbey this gate by night, 
that they durstna sae weel hae brouglit in by the 
main port and in open day—aAnd some said that 
ane o’ them turned a, saint (or aiblins wad hae had 
folk think sae), and settled him down in this Saint 
Ruth's cell, as the auld folks aye ca’d it, and garr’d 
big the stair, that he might gang up to the kirk 
when they were at the divine service. The Laird 
o’ Monkbarns wad hae a hantle to say about it, as 
he has about maist things, if he ken’d only about 
the place. But whether it was made for man's de- 
vices or God’s service, I have seen ower muckle sin 
done in it in my day, and far ower muckle have | 
been partaker of—ay, even here in this dark cove, 
Mony a gudewife’s been wondering what for the 
red cock didna craw her up in the morning, when 
he’s been roasting, puir fallow, in this dark hole— 
And, ohon! I wish that and the like o’ that had 
been the warst o’t! Whilcs they wad hae heard 
the din we were making in the very bowels o’ the 
earth, when Sanders Aikwood, that was forester 
in thae days, the father o’ Ringan that now is, was 
gaun daundering about the wood ate’en to sce after 
the laird’s game—and whiles he wad hae scen a 
glance o’ the light frae tlic door o’ the cave, flangh 
tering against the hazels on the other bank;—and 
then sicecan stories as Sanders had about the worri- 
cows and gyre-carlins that haunted about the auld 
wia’s at e’en, and the lights that he had seen, and 
the cries that he had heard, when there was nae 
mortal ce open but his ain; and eh! as he wad 
thrum them ower and ower to the like o’ me ayont 
the ingle at e’cn, and as I wad gie the auld silly 
carle grane for grane, and tale for tale, though | 
hen’d muckle better about it than ever he did. Ay, 
ay—they were daft days thae;—but they were a’ 
vanity, and waur,— and it’s fitting that they wha 
hae led a light and evil life, and abused charity when 
they were young, suld aiblins come to lack it when 
they are auld.” 

While Ochiltree was thus recounting the exploits 
and tricks of his carlier life, with a tone in which 
glee and compunction alternately predominated, his 
unfortunate auditor had sat down upon the her- 
mit’s seat, hewn out of the solid rock, and abandone'| 
himself to that lassitude, both of mind and Lcay, 
which generally follows a course of events that have 
agitated both. The effect of his lave uudisposition, 
which had much weakened his system, contributed 
to this lethargic despondency. “ The puir bairn!’ 
said auld Edie,— an he sieeps in this damp hole 
he’ll maybe wauken nae mair, or catch some sail 
disease. It’s no the rame to him ns to the like o’ us 
that can slecp ony gate an anes our wames are fu’ 
Sit up, Maister Lovel, lad! After a’s come and ganc 
I dare say the captain-lad will do weel 
and, after a’, ye aro no the first that has had thi 
misfortune I hae seen mony man killed, an 
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Sate ee 
| pelped to k.ll them mysell, though there was nae 
nest between ea a it cna wing to kill 
olk we have nae quarrel wi’, just because they 
wear another sort of a cockade, and speak a foreign 
language, I canna see but a man may have excuse 
for killing his ain mortal foe, that comes armed to 
the fair field to kill him. I dinna say it’s right— 
God forbid—or that it isna sinfu’ to take away what 
ye canna restore, and that’s the breath of man, 
whilk is in his nostrils;— but I say it is a sin to be 
forgiven if it’s repented of. Sinfu’ men are we a’; 
but if ye wad believe an auld grey sinner that has 
seen the evil o’ his ways, there is as much promise 
atween the twa boards o’ the Testament as wad 
save the warst 0’ us, could we but think sae.” 

With such scraps of comfort and of divinity as 
he possessed, the mendicant thus continued to so- 
licit and compel the attention of Lovel, until the 
twilight began to fade into night. “ Now,” said 
Ochiltree, “ 1 will carry ye to a mair convenient 
place, where I hae sat mony a time to hear the 
howlit crying out of the ivy tod, and to see the 
moonlight come through the auld windows o’ the 
ruins, There can be naebody come here after this 
time o’night; and if they hae made ony search, 
thae blackguard shirra’-officers and constables, it 
will hae been ower lang syne. Od, they are as 
great cowards as ither folk, wi’ a’ their warrants 
and king’s keys‘—JI hae gien some o’ them a gliff 
m my day, wheu they were coming rather ower 
near me— But, lauded be grace for it! they canna 
stir me now for ony waur than an auld man and a 
beggar, and my badge is a gude protection; and 
then Miss Isabella Wardour is a tower o’ strength, 
ye ken”—(Lovel sighed)— “ Aweel, cinna be cast 
down— bowls may a’ row right yet—zgie the lassie 
time to ken her mind. She’s the wale o’ the country 
for beauty, and a gude friend o’ mine—TI gang by 
the bridewell as safe as by the kirk on a Sabbath 
—deil ony o’ them daur hurt a hair o’ auld Edic’s 
head now; I keep the crown o’ the causey when I 
gae to the borough, and rub shouthers wi’ a bailie 
wi’ as little concern as an he were a brock.” 

While the mendicant spoke thus, he was busied 
in removing a few loose stones in one angle of thie 
cave, which obscured the entrance of the staircase 
of which he had spoken, and led the way into it, 
followed by Lovel in passive silence. 

‘“ The air’s free cneugh,” said the old man; “ the 
monks took care o’ that, for they werena a lang- 
breathed generation, I reckon; they hae contrived 
queer tirlie-wirlie holes, that gang out to the open 
air, and keep the stair as caller as a kail-blade.” 

Lovel accordingly found the staircase well aired, 
and, though narrow, it was neither ruinous nor 
long, but speedily admitted them into a narrow 
gallery contrived to run within the side wall of the 
chancel, from which it received air and light through 
apertures ingeniously hidden amid the florid orna- 
ers the Gothic pipes ‘ bua 

18 secret passage ance gaed round grea 
0’ the biggin,” aid the beg ai “ and through the 
wa’ 0’ the place I’ve heard Monkbarns ca’ the Re- 
fractory,” meaning probably Refectory], “ aud 80 
awa tothe Prior’s ain house. It’s like he could use 
if to listen what the monks were enying at meal- 
time,—and then he might come ben here and see 
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that they were busy skreighing awa wi’ the psalms 
doun below there ;—and then, when he saw a’ was 
right and tight, he might step awa and fetch in a 
bonnie lass at the cove yonder—for they were queer 
hands the monks, unless mony lees is made on discs: 
But our folk were at great pains lang to bi 
up the passage in some parts, and pu’ it down in 
others, for fear o’ some uncanny body getting into 
it, and finding their way down to the cove: it wid 
hae been a fashious job that—by my certie, some 
o’ our necks wad hae been ewking.” 

They now came to w place where the gallery was 
enlarged into a small circle, sufficient to contain a 
stone seat. A niche, constructed exactly before it, 
projected forward into the chancel, and as its sides 
were latticed, as it were, with perforated stone- 
work, it commanded a full view of the chancel in 
every direction, and was probably constructed, as 
hdie intimated, to be a convenient watch-tower, 
from which the superior priest, himself unseen, 
might watch the behavicur of his monks, and ascer- 
tain, by personal inspection, their punctual attend- 
ance upon those rites of devotion which his rank 
exempted him from sharing with them. As this 
niche made one of a regular series which stretched 
along the wall of the chancel, and in no respect 
differed from the rest when scen from below, the 
secret station, screened as it was by the stone figure 
of St Michael and the dragon, and the open tracery 
around the niche, was completely hid from obser- 
vation. The private passage, confined to its pris- 
tine breadth, had originally continued beyond this 
seat; but the jealous precautions of the vagabonds 
who frequented the cave of St Ruth had caused 
them to build it carefully up with hewn stones from 
the ruin. 

“ We shall be better here,” said Edie, seating 
himself on the stone bench, and stretching the lap- 
pet of his blue gown upon the spot, when he mo- 
tioned Lovel to sit down beside him—“ we shall 
be better here than doun below; the air’s free and 
mild, and the savour of the wallflowers, and siccan 
shrubs as grow on thae ruined wa’s, is far mair 
refreshing than the damp smell doun below yonder. 
They smell sweetest by night-time thae flowers, 
and they’re maist aye seen about ruined buildings. 
Now, Maister Lovel, can ony 0’ you scholars gie a 
gude reason for that?” 

Lovel replied in the negative. 

“ ] am thinking,” resumed the beggar, “ that 
they'll be like mony folk’s gude gifts, that often 
scem maist gracious in adversity—or maybe it’s a 
parable, to teach us no to slight them that are in 
the darkness of sin and the decay of tribulation, 
since God sends odours to refresh the mirkest hour, 
and flowers and pleasant bushes to clothe the ruined 
buildings. And now I wad like a wise man to tell 
me whether Heaven is maist pleased wi’ the sight 
we are looking upon—thae pleasant and quiet lang 
streaks o’ moonlight that are lying sae still on the 
floor o’ this auld kirk, and glancing through the 
great pillars and stanchions 0’ the carved windows, 
and just dancing like on the leaves o’ the dark ivy 
as the breath o’ wind shakes it — I wonder whether 
this is mair pleasing to Heaven than when it was 
lighted up wi’ lamps, and candles nae doubt, and 
roughies,” and wi’ the mirth and the frankincent 
that they speak of in the Holy Scripture, and wi 
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wad think he’s bewitched hirn—he gars him een 
— that chalk is cheese. Let's see what they can 
doing.” 

This interruption, and the low tone in which Sir 
Arthur spoke, made Lovel lose Sir Arthur’s 
answer to the adept, excepting the last three em- 

hatic words, “ Very great expense ;”—to which 
Daastoravivel at once replied —* Expenses !—to 
be sure—dere must be de great expenses. You do 
not expect to reap before you do sow de seed: de 
expense is de seed—de riches and de mine of goot 
metal, and now de great big chests of plate, they 
are de crop—vary goot crop too, on mine wort, 
Now, Sir Arthur, you have sowed this night one 
little seed of ten guineas like one pinch of snaff, or 
so big; and if you do not reap de great harvest— 
dat is, de great harvest for de little pinch of seed, 
for it must be proportions, you must know—then 
never call onc honest man, Herman Dousterswivel. 
Now you see, mine patron—for I will not conceal 
mine secret from you at all—you see this little 
plate of silver ;—you know de moon measureth de 
whole zodiack in de space of twenty-eight day— 
every shild knows dat. Well, I take a silver plate 
when she is in her fifteenth mansion, which man- 
sion is in de head of Libra, and I engrave upon one 
side de worts, Shedbarschemoth Schartachan— 
dat is, de Emblems of de Intelligence of de moon 
~—and I make his picture like a flying serpent with 
a, turkey-cock’s head—vary well. Then upon this 
side I make de table of de moon, which is a square 
of 1¥ine, multiplied into itself, with eighty-one num- 
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orgaus assuredly, and men and women singers, and 
saokbuts, and dalchinane, and a’ instruments 0’ music 
-~I wobder if that was acceptable, or whether it is 
ef these grand parafle o’ ceremonies that holy writ 
says * It is an abomination to me.’ I am thinking, 
ister Lovel, if twa puir contrite spirits like yours 
and mine fand grace to make our petition” 
Here Lovel laid ‘his hand rly on the men- 
dicant’s arm, saying—“ Hush! I heard some one 
























“ T am dull o’ hearing,” answered Edie, in a whis- 
per, “ but we're surely safe here—where was the 
sound !” 

Lovel pointed to the door of the chancel, which, 
highly ornamented, occupied the west end of the 
building, surmounted by the carved window, which 
let in a flood of moonlight over it. 

“They can be nane 9’ our folk,”’ said Edie, in 
the same low and cautious tone; “ there’s but twa 
o’ them kens o’ the place, and they’re mony a mile 
off, if they are still bound on their weary pilgrim- 
age. I'll never think it’s the officers here at this 
time o’ night. I am nae believer in auld wives’ sto- 
ries about ghaists, though this is gey like a place 
for them — But mortal, or of the other world, here 
they come !—twa men and a light.” 

And in very truth, while the mendicant spoke, 
two human figures darkened with their shadows the 
entrance of the chancel which had before opened to 
the moon-lit meadow beyond, and the small lan- 
tern which one of them displayed, glimmercd pale 


in the clear and strong beams of the moon, as the 
evening star does among the lights of the departing 
day. The first and most obvious idea was, that, 
ite the asseverations of Edie Ochiltree, the 
persons who approached the ruins at an hour so 
uncommon must be the officers of justice in quest 
of Lovel. But no part of their conduct confirmed 
the suspicion. A touch and a whisper from the old 
man warned Lovel that his best course was to re- 
main quiet, and watch their motions from their 
present place of concealment. Should anything ap- 
pear to render retreat necessary, they had behind 
them the private staircase and cavern, by means of 
which they could escape into the wood long before 
any danger of close pursuit. They kept themselves, 
therefore, as still as possible, and observed, with 
eager and anxious curiosity, every accent and mo- 
tion of these nocturnal wanderers. i 
After conversing together some time in whis- 
pers, the two figures advanced into the middle of 
the chancel; and a voice, which Lovel at once re- 


from its tone and dialect, to be that of 


Dousterswivel, pronounced in a louder but still a 
smothered tone, “ Indeed, mine goot sir, dere can- 
not be one finer hour nor season for dis great pur- 
eceomhte shall see, mine goot sir, dat it is all one 

babble dat Mr Oldenbuck says, and dat he 
kmows no more of what he speaks than one little 
child. Mine soul! he expects to get as rich as one 
Jew for his poor dirty one hundred pounds, which 
I care no more about, by mine honest wort, than I 
eare for an hundred stivers. But to you, my most 
munificent and reverend patron, I will show all de 
secrets dat art can show—ay, de secret of de great 


« That other ane,” whi Edie, “ maun be, 
ageording to a’ likelihood, Sir Arthur Wardour— 
I ben naebody but himseil wad come here at this 
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bers on every side, and diameter nine—dere it is 
done very proper. Now I will make dis avail me 
at de change of every quarter-moon dat I shall fd 
by de same proportions of expenses I lay out in 
de suffumigations, as nine, to de product of nine 
multiplied into itself— But I shali find no more 
to-night as maybe two or dree times nine, because 
dere is a thwarting power in de house of ascen- 
dency.” 

But, Dousterswivel,” said the simple Baronet, 
“ does not this look like magict—I am a true 
though unworthy son of the Episcopal church, and 
I will have nothing to do with the foul fiend.” 

“ Bah! bah!—not a bit magic in it at all—not 


a bit— It is all founded on de planetary influence, 


and de sympathy and force of numbers. I will show 
you much finer dan dis. I do not say dere is not 
de spirit in it, because of de suffumigation ; but, if 
you are not afraid, he shail not be invisible.” 

“ 1 have no curiosity to see him at all,” said the 
Baronet, whose courage seemed, from a certain qua- 
ver in his accent, to have taken a fit of the agne. 

“ Dat is great pity,” said Dousterswivel; “1 
should have liked to show you de spirit dat guard 
dis treasure like one fierce watchdog — but I know 
eae manage him ;—you would not care to see 

im 39 * v 

“ Not at all,” answered the Baronet, in a tone of 
ene indifference; “ I think we have but little 

ime.’ : 

“ You shall pardon me, my patron; it is not yet 
twelve, and twelve precise is just our 
hours ; and I could show you de spirit vary well, in 
de meanwhile, just for p - You see I would 
draw a pentagon within a circle, which is no trouble 


at all, and make my suffumigation within it, and 


tion 
dere we would be like in one stroi and ei 
wanld hold de sword while Tait —- 





worts, Den you shows’ see de sohd wall open like 
de gate of ane city, and den—let me see—ay, you 
should see first one stag by three black 

royhounds, and they should pull him down as they 
5 at de elector’s great hunting-match ; and den 
one ugly, little, nasty black negro should appear 
and take de stag from them—and paf—all should 
be gone ; den you should hear horns winded dat all 
de ruins should ring —mine wort, they should play 
fine hunting piece, as goot as him you call’d Fischer 
with his oboi ; vary well— den comes one hcrald, as 
we call Ernhold, winding his horn —and den come 
de great Peolphan, called the Mighty Hunter of 
de , mounted on hims black steed — But you 
would not care to see all this?” 

« Why, I am not afraid,” answered the poor Ba- 
ronet,—“ if—that is—docs anything—any great 
mischiefs, happen on such occasions?” 

“ Bah! mischiefs? no!—sometimes if de circle 
be ne quite just, or de beholder be de frightened 
coward, and not hold de sword firm and straight to- 
wards him, dc Great unter will take his advantage, 
and drag hiin exorcist out of de circle and throttle 
him. Dat does happens.” 

“ Well then, Dousterswivel, with every confi- 
dence in my courage and your skill, we will dispense 
with this apparition, and go ou to the business of 
the night.” 

“ With all mine hcart—it is just one thing to me 
—and now it is de time—hold you de sword till I 
kindle de little what you call chip.” 

Dousterswivel accordingly set fire to a little pile 
of ehips, touched and prepared with some bitumi- 
nous substance to make them burn fiercely; and 
when the flame was at the highest, and lightened, 
with its shortlived glare, all the ruins around, the 
German flung in a handful of perfumes, which pro- 
duced a strong and pungent odour. ‘The exorcist 
and his pupil both were so mucl: affected as to cough 
and sneeze heartily; and, as the vapour floated 
around the pillars of the building, and penetrated 
every crevice, it produced the same effect on thie 
beggar and Lovel. 

“ Was that an echo?” said the Baronct, astonished 
at the sternutation which resounded from above; 
“ or”— drawing close to the adept, “ can it be the 
spirit you talked of, ridiculing our attempt upon his 
hidden treasures?” 

“« N—n—no, muttered the German, who began 
to partake of his pupil’s terrors, “1 hope not.” 

ere a violent explosion of sneczing, which the 
mendicant was unable to suppress, and which could 
not be considered by any means as the dying fall 
of an echo, accompanied by a grunting half-smo- 
thered cough, confounded the two treasure-seekers. 
“ Lord have mercy on us!” said the Baronet. 

“ Alle guten Geistern, lolen den Herrn!” ejacu- 
lated the terrified adept. “ I was begun to think,” 
be continued, after a moment’s silence, “ that this 
would be de bestermost done in de day-light—we 
was bestermost to go away just now.” 

“You juggling villain !” said the Baronet, in whom 

expressions awakened a suspicion that over- 
eame his terrors, connected as it was with the sense 
of desperation arising from the apprehension of im- 
pending ruin —“ you juggling mountebank! this is 
soine emain trick of yours to get off from the 
ce of your promise, as you have so often 


! See Note C,— Incantations. 
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done before. But, before Heaven! 1 will this night 
know what I have trusted to when I suffered you 
to fool me on to my ruin! Go on, then—come 
fairy, come fiend, you shall show me that treasure, 
or confess yourself a knave and an impostor, or, by 
the faith of a desperate and ruined man, Ill send 
you where you shall see spirits enough.” 

The treasure-finder, trembling between his terror 
for the supernatural beings by whom he sup 
himself to be surrounded, and for his life, which 
seemed to be at the mercy of a desperate man, could 
only bring out, “ Mine patron, this is not the aller- 
bestmost usage. Consider, mine honoured sir, that 
de spirits” 

Here Edie, who began to enter into the humour 
of the scene, uttered an extraordinary howl, be- 
ing an exaltation and a prolongation of the most 
deplorable whine in which he was aecustomed to 
solicit charity. 

Dousterswivel flung himself on his knees—“ Dear 
Sir Arthurs, let us go, or let me go!” 

“ No, you cheating scoundrel!” said the knight, 
unsheathing the sword which he had brought for the 
purposes of the exorcism, “ that shift shall not serve 
you—Monkbarns warned me long since of your 
juggling pranks—lI will see this treasure before you 
leave this place, or I will have you confess yourself 
an impostor, or, by Heaven, I'll run this sword 
through you, though all the spirits of the dead 
should rise around us !” 

“ For de lofe of Heaven be patient, mine honoured 
patron, and you shall hafe all de treasure as I knows 
of—yes, you shall indeed — But do not speak about 
de spirits —it makes dem angry.” 

Edie Ochiltree here prepared himself to throw in 
another groan, but was restrained by Lovel, who be- 
gan to take a more serious interest, as he observed 
the carnest and almost desperate demeanour of Sir 
Arthur. Dousterswivel, having at once before his 
eyes tlic fear of the foul fiend, and the violence of 
Sir Arthur, played his part of a conjuror extreme- 
ly il], hesitating to assume the degrce of confidence 
necessary to deceive the latter, Jest it should give of- 
fence to the invisible cause of his alarm. However, 
after rolling his eyes, muttering and sputtering 
German cxorcisms, with contortions of his face and 
person, rather flowing from the impulse of terror 
than of meditated fraud, he at length proceeded tu 
a corner of the building where a flat stone lay upor 
the ground, bearing upon its surface the effigy of 
an armed warrior in a recumbent posture carved 
in bas-relief. Ile muttered to Sir Arthur, “ Mine 
patrons, it is here— Got save us all!” 

Sir Arthur, who, after the first moment of his su- 
perstitious fear was over, seemed to have bent up 
all his faculties to the pitch of resolution necessar) 
to carry on the adventure, lent the adept his assist- 
ance to turn over the stone, which, by meaus of a 
lever that the adept had provided, their joint force 
with difficulty cffected. No supernatural light burst 
forth from below to indicate the subterranean trea- 
sury, nor was there any apparition of spirits, earth- 
ly or infernal. But when Dousterswivel had, with 
great trepidation, struck a few strokes with a mat- 
tock, and as hastily thrown out a shovelful or two 
of earth (for they came provided with the tools 
necessary for digging), something was heard to rinz 
like the sound of a falling piece of metal, and Dous- 
terswivel, hastily catching up the substance which 
produced it, and which his shovel had thrown ou 
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slung with the earth, exclaimed, “On mine dear 
wort, mine patrons, dis is all— itis indeed; I mean 
all we can do to-night;”——and he gazed round him 
with a cowering and fearful glance, as if to see from 
what corner the avenger of his imposture was to 
start forth. 

“ Let me sce it,” said Sir Arthur; and then re- 
peated, still more sternly, “I will be satisfied —I 
will judge by mine own eyes.” He accordingly held 
the object to the light of the lantern. It was a small 
case, or casket, —for Lovel could not at the distance 
exactly discern its shape, which, from the Baronet’s 
exclamation as he opened it, he concluded was filled 
with coin. “ Ay,” said the Baronet, “ this is being 
indeed in good luck! and if it omens proportional 
success upon a larger venture, the venture shall be 
made, That six hundred of Goldieword’s, added 
to the other incumbent claims, must have been ruin 
indeed. If you think we can parry it by repeat- 
ing this experiment— suppose when the moon next 
changes,—1I will hazard the necessary advance, 
come by it how I may.” 

“ Q mine good patrons, do not speak about all 
dat,” said Dousterswivel, “ as just now, but help me 
to put de shtone to de rights, and let us begone our 
own ways.” And accordingly, so soon as the stone 
was replaced, he hurried Sir Arthur, who was now 
resigned once more to his guidance, away from a 
spot, where the German’s guilty conscience and 
superstitious fears represented goblins as lurking 
behind each pillar with the purpose of punishing his 
treachery. 

“ Saw onybody e’er the like 0’ that!” said Edie, 
when they had disappeared like shadows through 
the gate by which ‘hey, had entered—“ saw ony 
creature living e’er the like o’ that!-—But what 
can we do for that puir doited deevil of a knight- 
baronet? Od, he showed muckle mair spunk, too, 
than I thought had been in him—lI thought he 
wad hae sent cauld iron through the vagabond — 
Sir Arthur wasna half sae bauld at Bessie’s-apron 
yon night— but then his blood was up even now, 
and that makes an unco difference. I hae seen 
mony a man wad hae felled another an anger him, 
that wadna muckle hae liked a clink against Crum- 
mie’s-horn yon time. But what’s to be done?” 

*¢ TJ suppose,” said Lovel, “ his faith in this fellow 
is entirely restored by this deception, which, un- 
questionably, he had arranged beforehand.” 

What! the siller}—— Ay, ay —trust him for 
that—they that hide ken best where to find. He 
wants to wile him out o’ his last guinea, and then 
escape to his ain country, the land-louper. I wad 
likeit weel just to hae come in at the clipping-time, 
and gien him a lounder wi’ my pike-staff; he wad 
hae taen it for a bennison frae some o’ the auld dead 
abbots. But it’s best no to be rash; sticking disna 
pang by strength, but by the guiding o’ the gully. 

’se be upsides wi’ him ae day.” . 
: ad Milas if you should inform Mr Oldbuck?” said 
ovel. : 

* Qu, I dinna ken — Monkbarns and Sir Arthur 
are like, and yet they’re no like neither. Monk- 
barns has whiles influence wi’ him, and whiles Sir 

ur cares as little about him as about the like 
o’ me. Monkbarns is no that owcr wise himsell, 
in some things ;— he wad believe a bodle to be an 
auld Roman coin, as he ca’s it, or a ditch to be a 
camp, upon ony leasing that idle folk made about 
hae garr’d him trow mony a queer tale my- 
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sell, gude forgie me. But wi’ a’ that, he has unos 
little sympathy wi’ ither folks; and he’s snell and 
dure eneugh in casting up their nonsense to them, 
as if he had nane o’ his ain. He’ll listen the hale 
day, an ye'll tell him about tales o’ Wallace, and 
Blind Harry, and Davie Lindsay; but ye maunna 
speak to him about ghaists or fairies, or spirits 
walking the earth, or the like o ’that;—he had 
ammaist flung auld Caxon out o’ the window (and 
he might just as weel hae flung awa his best wig 
after him), for threeping he had seen a ghaist at 
the humlock-knowe. Now, if he was taking it up 
in this way, he wad set up the tother’s birse, and 
maybe do mair ill nor gude — he’s done that twice 
or thrice about thae mine-warks; ye wad thought 
Sir Arthur had a pleasure in gaun on wi’ them the 
deeper, the mair he was warn’d against it by Monk- 
barns.” 

“ What say you then,” said Lovel, “ to letting 
Miss Wardour know the circumstance ?” 

“ Ou, puir thing, how could she stop her father 
doing his pleasure ?—and, besides, what wad it 
help? There’s a sough in the country about that 
six hundred pounds, and there’s a writer chield in 
Edinburgh has been driving the spur-rowels o’ the 
law up to the head into Sir Arthur’s sides to gar 
him pay it, and if he canna, he maun gang to jail 
or flee the country. He’s like a desperate man, 
and just catches at this chance as a’ he has left, to 
escape utter perdition ; so what significs plaguing 
the puir lassie about what canna be helped? And 
besides, to say the truth, I wadna like to tell the 
secret o’ this place. It’s unco convenient, ye see 
yoursell, to hae a hiding-hole o’ ane’s ain; and 
though I be out o’ the line o’ needing ane e’en now, 
and trust in the power o’ grace that Pll ne’er do 
onything to need ane again, yet naebody kens what 
temptation ane may be gien ower to—and, to be 
brief, I downa bide the thought of onybody kennin 
about the place;—they say, keep a thing seven 
year, an’ yell aye find a use for’t—and maybe I 
may need the cove, either for mysell, or for some 
ither body.” 

This argument, in which Edie Ochiltree, not- 
withstanding his scraps of morality and of divinity, 
seemed to take, perhaps from old habit, a personal 
interest, could not be handsomely controverted by 
Love), who was at that moment reaping the benefit 
of the secret of which the old man appeared to be 
80 jealous. 

This incident, however, was of great serviee tu 
Lovel, as diverting his mind from the unhappy oc- 
currence of the evening, and considerably rousing 
the energies which had been stupified by the first 
view of his calamity. He reflected, that it by no 
means necessarily followed that a dangerous wound 
must be a fatal one —that he had been hurried 
from the spot even before the surgeon liad expressed 
any opinion of Captain M‘Intyre’s situation—and 
that he had duties on earth to perform, even should 
the very worst be true, which, if they could not re- 
store his peace of mind or sense of innocence, would 
furnish a motive for enduring existence, and at the 
same time render it a course of active benevolence. 
—Such were Lovel’s feelings, when the hour ar- 
rived when, according to Edie’s caleulation——who, 
by some train or process of his own in observing 
the heavenly bodies, stood independent of the assis- 
tance of a watch or timekeeper— it was fitting they 
should leave their hiding-place, and betake them- 
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selves to the sea-shore, in order to meet Lieutenant 
Taffril’s boat according to appointment. 

They retreated by the same passage which had 
admitted them to the prior’s secret seat of observa- 
tion, and when they issued from the grotto into the 
wood, the birds, which began to chirp, and even to 
sing, announced that the dawn was advanced. This 
was confirmed by the light and amber clouds that 
appeared over the sea, as soon as their exit from 
the copse permitted them to view the horizon. — 
Morning, said to be friendly to the muses, has pro- 
bably obtained this character from its effect upon 
the fancy and feelings of mankind. Even to those 
who, like Lovel, have spent a sleepless and anxious 
night, the breeze of the dawn brings strength and 
quickening both of mind and body. It was, thcre- 
fore, with renewed health and vigour that Lovel, 

ided by the trusty mendicant, brushed away the 

ew as he traversed the downs which divided the 
Den of St Ruth, as the woods surrounding the ruins 
were popularly called, from the sea-shore. 

The first level beam of the sun, as his brilliant 
disk began to emerge from the ocean, shot full upon 
the little gun-brig which was lying-to in the offing 
—close to the shore the boat was already waiting, 
Taffril himself, with his naval cloak wrapped about 
him, seated in the stern. Iie jumped ashore when 
he saw the mendicant and Lovel approach, and, 
shaking the latter heartily by the hand, begged him 
not to be cast down. “ M‘Intyre’s wound,” he 
said, “ was doubtful, but far from desperate.” His 
attention had got Lovcl’s baggage privately sent on 
board the brig; “ and,” he said, “ he trusted that, 
if Lovel chose to stay with the vessel, the penalty 
of a short cruize would be the only disagreeable 
consequence of his rencontre. As for himself, his 
time and motions were a good deal at his own dis- 
posal,” he said, “ excepting the necessary obligation 
of remaining on his station.” 

“ We will talk of our farther motions,” said Lo- 
vel, “ as we go on board.” 

Then turning to Edie, he endeavoured to put 
money into his hand. “ I think,” said Edie, as he 
tendered it back again, “ the hale folk here have 
either gane daft, or they hae made a vow to ruin 
my e, as they say ower muckle water drowns 
the miller. I hae had mair gowd offered me within 
this twa or three weeks than I ever saw in my life 
afore. Keep the siller, lad—ye’ll hae nced o’t, 1’se 
warrant ye, and I hae nane; my claes is nae great 
things, and I get a blue gown every year, and as 
mony siller groats as the king, God bless him, is 

rears auld— you and I serve the same master, ye 

en, Captain Taffril; there’s rigging provided for 
—and my meat and drink I get for the asking in 
my rounds, or, at an orra time, I can gang a day 
without it, for I make it a rule never to pay for 
nane ;-—so that a’ the siller I need is just to buy 
tobacco and sneeshin, and maybe a dram at a time 
in a cauld day, though I am nae dram-drinker to 
be a gaberlunzie ;— sae take back your gowd, and 
just gie me a lily-white shilling.” 

Upon these whima, which he imagined intimately 
connected with the honour of his vagabond profes- 
sion, Edie was flint and adamant, not to be moved 
by rhetoric or entreaty; and therefore Lovel was 











i Phe author cannot remember where these lines are to 
i perhaps in Bishop Hall’s Satires. 

# It is, I believe, a piece of free-masonry, ora point of 

oe, aMCng the Scottish lower orders, never to ad- 
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under the necessity of again pocketing Lis intended 
bounty, and taking a friendly leave of the mendi- 
eant by shaking him by the hand, and assuring him 
of his cordial gratitude for the very important ser- 
vices which he had rendered him, recommending, 
at the same time, secrecy as to what they had that 
night witnessed.—“ Ye needna doubt that,” said 
Ochiltree; “ I never tell’d tales out o’ yon cove in 
my life, though mony a queer thing I hae seen in’t.” 

The boat now put off. The old man remained 
looking after it as it made rapidly towards the bri 
under the impulse of six stout rowers, and Love 
beheld him again wave his blue bonnet as a token 
of farewell ere he turned from his fixed posture 
and began to move slowly along the sands as if ree 
suming his customary perambulations. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


Wiser Raymond, as in his closet pent, 

Laughs at such danger and adventurement, 
When half his lands are spent in golden smoke, 
And now his second hopeful glasse is broke ; 
But yet, if haply his third furnace hold, 
Deyotcth all his pots and pans to gold.! 


Anovut a week after the adventures commemo- 
rated in our last chapter, Mr Oldbuck, descending 
to his breakfast-parlour, found that his womankind 
were not upon duty, his toast not made, and the 
silver jug, which wont to receive his libations of 
mum, not duly aired for its reception. 

“ This confounded hot-brained boy !” he said to 
himself; “ now that he begins to get out of danger 
I can tolerate this life no longer. All goes to sixes 
and sevens—an universal saturnalia seems to be 
proclaimed in my peaceful and orderly family. I 
ask for my sister—no answer. I call, I shout—I 
invoke my inmates by more names than the Romays 
gave to their deities—at length, Jenny, whose shrill 
voice I have heard this half hour lilting in the Tar- 
tarean regions of the kitchen, condescends to hear 
me and reply, but without coming up stairs, so the 
conversation must be continued at the top of my 
lungs.” — Here he again began to hollow aloud— 
“ Jenny, where’s Miss Oldbuck ?” 

“ Miss Grizzy’s in the captain’s room.” 

“ Umph! I thought so—and where’s my niece ?” 

“ Miss Mary’s making the captain’s tea.” 

“ Umph! I supposed as much again—and where’s 
Caxon?” 

“ Awa to the town about the captain’s fowling- 

and his setting: dog.” 

“ And who the devil’s to dress my periwig, you 
silly jade?—when you knew that Miss Wardour 
and Sir Arthur were coming here early after break- 
fast, how could you let Caxon go on such a Tom- 
fool’s errand ?” 

«“ Me! what could I hinder him !—your honour 
wadna hae us contradict the captain e’en now, and 
him maybe deeing?” 

« Dying !” said the alarmed Antiquary,—“ eh! 
what? has he been worse?” 

“ Na, he’s no nae waur that I ken of.”® 

« Then he must be better—and what good is a 
dog and a gun to do here, but the one to destroy 





mit that a patient 1s doing better. The closest approach 
to recovery which they can be brought to allow, is, thal 
the party inquirod ufter is “ Nae waur. 
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all my furniture, steal from my larder, and per 

worry the cat, and the other to shoot somebody 
through the head. He has had ore and pistol- 
ling enough to serve him one while, I should think.” 

Here Miss Oldbuck entered the parlour, at the 
door of which Oldbuck was carrying on this conver- 
sation, he bellowing downward to Jenny, and she 
again screaming upward in reply. 

“ Dear brother,” said the old lady, “ ye’ll cry 
yoursel] as hoarse as a corbie—is that the way to 
skreigh when there’s a sick person in the house?” 

“ Upon my word, the sick person’s like to have 
all the house to himself. I have gone without my 
breakfast, and am like to go without my wig; and 
T must not, I suppose, presume to say | feel either 
hunger or cold, for fear of disturbing the sick gen- 
tleman who lies six rooms off, and who feels himself 
well enough to send for his dog and gun, though he 
knows | detest such implements ever since our elder 
brother, poor Williewald, marched out of the world 
on a pair of damp feet caught in the Kittlefitting- 
moss. But that signifies nothing ; I suppose I shall 
be expected by and by to lend a hand to carry 
Squire Hector out upon his litter, while he indul- 
ges his sportsman-like propensities by shooting my 
pigeons, or my turkeys—I think any of the fer@ 
nature are safe from him for one while.” 

Miss M‘Intyre now entered, and began to her 
usual morning’s task of arranging her uncle’s break- 
fast, with the alertness of one who is too late in set- 
ting about a task, and is anxious to make up for 
lost time. But this did not avail her. “ Take care, 
you silly womankind— that mum’s too near the fire 
—the bottle will burst; and I suppose you intend 
to reduce the toast to a cinder as a burnt-offering 
for Juno, or what do you call her—the female dog 
there, with some such Pantheon kind of a name, 
that your wise brother has, in his first moments of 
mature reflection, ordered up as a fitting inmate of 
my house (I thank him), and meet company to aid 
the rest of the womankind of my household in their 
daily conversation and intercourse with him.” 

“ Dear uncle, don’t be angry about the poor spa- 
niel ; she’s been tied up at my brother’s lodgings 
at Fairport, and she’s broke her chain twice, and 
come-running down here to him; and you would 
not have us beat the faithful beast away from the 
door?—-it moans as if it had some sense of poor 
Hector’s misfortune, and will hardly stir from the 
door of his room.” 

“ Why,” said his unele, “ they said Caxon had 
gone to Fairport after his dog and gun.” 

“ O dear sir, no,” answered Miss M‘Intyre, “ it 
was to fetch some dressings that were wanted, and 
Hector only wished him to bring out his gun, as he 
ve een to Fairport at any rate.” 

* Well, then, it is not altogether so foolish a 
business, considering what a mess of womankind 
have been about it— Dressings, quotha?!—and who 
is to dress my wig ?— But I suppose Jenny will un- 
dertake”— continued the old bachelor, looking at 
himself in the glass—‘“ to make it somewhat de- 
cent. And now let us set to breakfast—with what 
appetite we may. Well may I say to Hector, as Sir 
Isaac Newton did to his dog Diamond, when the 
animal (I detest dogs) flung down the taper among 
calculations which had occupied the philosopher for 
twenty years, and consumed the whole mass of ma- 
terials— Diamond, Diamond, thou little knowest 
the mischief thou hast done!” 
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I assure you, sir,” replied his niece, “ my bro- 
ther is quite sensible of the rashness of his own 
behaviour, and allows that Mr Lovel behaved very 
handsomely.” 

“ And much good that will do, when he has 
frightened the lad out of the country! I tell thee, 
Mary, Hector’s understanding, and far more that of 
feminity, is inadequate to comprehend the extent 
of the loss which he has occasioned to the present 
age and to posterity—aurewm quidem opus—a poem 
on such a subject, with notes illustrative of all that 
is clear, and all that is dark, and all that is neither 
dark nor clear, but hovers in dusky twilight in the 
region of Caledonian antiquitics. I would have made 
the Celtic panegyrists look about them. Fingal, as 
they conceitedly term Iin-Mac-Coul, should have 
disappeared before my scarch, rolling himself in 
his cloud like the spirit of Loda. Such an oppor- 
tunity can hardly again occur to an ancient and 
grey-haired man ; and to see it lost by the madcap 
spleen of a hot-leaded boy! But I submit— Hea- 
ven’s will be done !”? 

Thus continued the Antiquary to maunder, as his 
sister expressed it, during the whole time of break- 
fast, while, despite of sugar and honey, and all the 
comforts of a Scottish morning tea-table, his reflec- 
tions rendered the meal bitter to all who heard them. 
But they knew the nature of the man. “ Monk- 
barns’s bark,” said Miss Griselda Oldbuck, in confi- 
dential intercourse with Miss Rebecca Blattergowl, 
“is muckle waur than his bite.” 

In fact, Mr Oldbuck had suffered in mind ex. 
tremely while his nephew was in actual danger, 
and now felt himself at liberty, upon his returning 
health, to indulge in complaints respecting the 
trouble he had been put to, and the interruption of 
his antiquarian labours. Listened to, therefore, in 
respectful silence, by his niece and sister, he un- 
loaded his discontent in such grumblings as we have 
rehearsed, venting many a sarcasm against woman- 
kind, soldiers, dogs and guns, all which implements 
of noise, discord, and tumult, as he called them, he 
professed to hold in utter abomination. 

This expectoration of spleen was suddenly inter- 
rupted by the noise of a carriage without, when, 
shaking off all sullenness at the sound, Oldbuck ran 
nimbly up stairs and down stairs, for both o ions 
were necessary ere he could receive Miss Wardour 
and her father at the door of his mansion. 

A cordial greeting passed on both sides. And 
Sir Arthur, referring to his previous inquiries by 
letter and message, requested to be particularly 
informed of Captain M‘Intyre’s health. 

“* Better than he deserves,” was the answer — 
“ better than he deserves, for disturbing us with 
his vixen brawls, and breaking God’s peace and 
the king’s.” 

“ The young gentleman,” Sir Arthur said, “ had 
been imprudent; but he understood they were in- 
debted to him fur the detection of a suspicious cha- 
racter in the young man Lovel.” 

* No more suspicious than his own,” answered 
the Antiquary, eager in his favourite’s defence ;— 
“the young gentleman was a little foolish and head- 
strong, and refused to answer Hector’s impertinent 
sahpaabl soak orca is all, Lovel, Sir Arthur, 
knows how to choose his confidants better—Ay, 


Miss Wardour, you may look at me— but it is very 
true ;— it was in my bosom that he deposited the 
secret cause of his residence at Fairport; and nc 
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stone should have been left unturned on my part 
to assist him in the pursuit to which he had dedi- 
cated himself.” 

On hearing this magnanimous declaration on the 
part of the Old Antiquary, Miss Wardour changed 
colour more than once, and could hardly trust her 
own ears. For of all confidants to be selected as 
the depositary of love affairs,—and such she na- 
turally supposed must have been the subject of 
communication, —next to Edie Ochiltree, Oldbuck 
seemed the most uncouth and extraordinary ; nor 
could she sufficiently admire or fret at the extra- 
ordinary combination of circumstances which thus 
threw a secret of such a delicate nature into the 
possession of persons so unfitted to be intrusted 
with it. She had next to fear the mode of Old- 
buck’s entering upon the affair with her father, for 
such, she doubted not, was his intention. She well 
knew, that the honest gentleman, however vehe- 
ment in his prejudices, had no great sympathy with 
those of others, and she had to fear a most unplea- 
sant explosion upon an eclaircissement taking place 
between them. It was therefore with great anxiety 
that she heard her father request a private inter- 
view, and observed Oldbuck readily arise and show 
the way to his library. She remained behind, at- 
tempting to converse with the ladies of Monkbarns, 
but with the distracted feelings of Macbeth, when 
compelled to disguise his evil conscience by listen- 
ing and replying to the observations of the atten- 
dant thanes upon the storm of the preceding night, 
while his whole soul is upon the stretch to listen 
for the alarm of murder, which he knows must be 
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“To about a thousand pounds,” said Sir Arthur, 
hastily ; “ you told me the amount the other day.” 

“ But there’s another term’s interest due since 
that, Sir Arthur, and it amounts (errors excepted) 
to eleven hundred and thirteen pounds, seven shil- 
lings, five pennies, and three-fourths of a penn 
sterling — But look over the summation yourself.’ 

“I dare say you are quite right, my dear sir,” 
said the Baronet, putting away the book with his 
hand, as one rejects the old-fashioned civility that 
presses food upon you after you have eaten till you 
nauseate— perfectly right, I dare to say ; and in 
the course of three days or less you shall have the 
full value—that is, # you choose to accept it in bul- 
lion.” 

“ Bullion! I suppose you mean lead. Whit the 
deuce! have we hit on the vein then at last? But 
what could I do with a thousand pounds worth, and 
upwards, of lead? The former abbots of Trotcosey 
might have roofed their church and monastery with 
it indeed— but for me” 

“ By bullion,” said the Baronet, “ I mean the 
precious metals, — gold and silver.” 

“ Ay! indeed?—and from what Eldorado is 
this treasure to be imported ?” 

“ Not far from hence,” said Sir Arthur, signifi- 
cantly. “ And now I think of it, you shall see the 
whole process, on one small condition.” 

“ And what is that?” craved the Antiquary. 

“ Why, it will be necessary for you to give me 
your friendly assistance, by advancing one hundred 
pounds or thereabouts.” 


Mr Oldbuck, who had already been grasping in 





instantly raised by those who have entered the | idea the sum, principal and interest, of a debt which 


sleeping apartment of Duncan. But the conver- 
sation of the two virtuosi turned on a subject very 
different from that which Miss Wardour appre- 
hended. 

“ Mr Oldbuck,” said Sir Arthur, when they had, 
after a due exchange of ceremonies, fairly seated 
themselves mm the sanctum sanctorum of the Anti- 
quary,— you, who know so much of my family 
matters, may probably be surprised at the question 
1 am about to put to you.” 

« Why, Sir Arthur, if it relates to money, I am 
very sorry, but” ——. 

“ It does relate to money matters, Mr Oldbuck.”’ 

“ Really then, Sir Arthur,” continued the Anti- 
quary, “ in the present state of the money-market 
and stocks being so low” 

“ You mistake my meaning, Mr Oldbuck,” said 
the Baronet; “ I wished to ask your advice about 
laying out a large sum of money to advantage.” 

“The devil!” exclaimed the Antiquary; and, 
sensible that his involuntary ejaculation of wonder 
was not over and above civil, he proceeded to qua- 
lify it by expressing his joy that Sir Arthur should 
have a sum of money to lay out when the commo- 
dity was so scarce. “ And as for the mode of em- 
ploying it,” said he, pausing, “ the funds are low at 
present, as I said before, and there are good bar- 
ata of land to be had. But had you not better 

gin by clearing off encumbrances, Sir Arthur !— 
There is the sum in the personal bond —and the 
three notes of hand,” continued he, taking out of 
| the right-hand drawer of his cabinet a certain red 
| Memorandum-book, of which Sir Arthur, from the 

experienee of former frequent appeals to it, ab- 
horred the very sight—“ with the interest thereon, 
amounting altogether to—let me see” —— 
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he had long regarded as wellnigh desperate, was 
so much astounded at the tables being so unexpect- 
edly turned upon him, that he could only re-echo, 
in an accent of woe and surprise, the words, “ Ad- 
vance one hundred pounds !” 

* Yes, my good sir,” continued Sir Arthur ; “ but 
upon the best possible security of being repaid in 
the course of two or three days.” 

There was a pause —either Oldbuck’s nether-jaw 
had not recovered its position, so as to enable him 
to utter a negative, or his curiosity kept him silent. 

“I would not propose to you,” continued Sir 
Arthur, “ to oblige me thus far, if I did not possess 
actual proofs of the reality of those expectations 
which I now hold out to you. And I assure you, 
Mr Oldbuck, that in entering fully upon this topic, 
it is my purpose to show my confidence in you, and 
my sense of your kindness on many former occa- 
sions.” 

Mr Oldbuck professed his sense of obligation, 
but carefully avoided committing himself by any 
promise of farther assistance. ; 

“ Mr Dousterswivel,” said Sir Arthur, “ having 
discovered” : . 

Here Oldbuck broke in, his eyes sparkling with 
indignation. “Sir Arthur, I have so often warned 
you of the knavery of that rascally quack, that I 
really wonder you should quote him to me. : 

“ But listen—listen,” interrupted Sir Arthur in 
his turn, “it will do you no harm. In short, Dous- 
terswivel persuaded me to witness am experiment 
which he had made in the ruins of .S¢ Ruth—and 
what do you think we found!” ; 

“ Another spring of water, I suppose, of which 
the had beforehand taken care to ascertaw 
the situation and source.” 
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* No, indeed—a casket of goid and silver coins 
here they are.” 

With that, Sir Arthur drew from his pocket a 
large ram’s horn, with a copper cover, containing 
a considerable quantity of coins, chiefly silver, but 
with a few gold pieces intermixed. The Antiquary’s 
eyes glistened as he eagerly spread them out on 
the table. 

“Upon my word—Scotch, English, and foreign 
coins, of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
some of them rari—et rariores—etiam rarissimi! 
Here is the bonnetpiece of James V., the unicorn 
of James II.,—.ay, and the gold testoon of Queen 
Mary, with her bead and the Dauphin’s. And these 
were really found in the ruins of St Ruth?” 

sig assuredly——-my own eyes witnessed it.” 

* Well,” replied Oldbuck, “ but you must tell me 
the when-—the where—the how.” 

“The when,” answered Sir Arthur, “was at 
midnight the last full moon—the where, as I have 
told you, in the ruins of St Ruth’s priory — the how, 
was by a nocturnal experiment of Douterswivel, 
accompanied only by myself.” 

“ Indeed!” said Oldbuck ; * and what means of 
discovery did you employ ?” 

“Only a simple suffuraigation,” said the Baronet, 
* accompanied by availing ourselves of the suitable 
planetary hour.” 

“Simple suffumigatiyn? simple nonsensification 
—planetary hour? planetary fiddlestick! Sapiens 
dominabitur astris. My dear Sir Arthur, that fel- 
low has made a gull of you above ground and un- 
der ground, and he would have made a gull of you 
in the air too, if he had been by when you was 
craned up the devil’s turnpike yonder at Halhet- 
head—to be sure, the transformaticn would have 
been then peculiarly is 

“ Well, Mr Oldbuck, { am obliged to you for 
your indifferent opinion of my discernment; but I 

ink you will give me credit for having seen what 
I say I saw.” 

* Certainly, Sir Arthur,” said the Antiquary,— 
“to this extent at least, that I know Sir Arthur 
Wardour will not say he saw anything but what 
he thought he saw.” 

“ Well then,” replied the Baronet, “ as there is 
a heaven above us, Mr Oldbuck, I saw, with my 
own eyes, these coins dug out of the chancel of St 
Ruth at midnight. And as to Dousterswivel, al- 
though the discovery be owing to his science, yet, 
to the truth, I do not think he would have had 
firmness of mind to have gone through with it if I 
had not been beside him.” 

“ Ay! indeed?” said Oldbuck, in the tone used 
when one wishes to hear the end of a story before 


making any comment. 
“ Yes, truly,” continued Sir Arthur —*“ I assure 


you I was upon my —we did hear some ve 
uncommon sounds, Set is certain, proceeding coin 
among the ruins.” 

an Ob, you did?” said Oldbuck; “ an accomplice 


%” 


other—one deep groan I certainly 

ivel assures me that 
it Peolphan, the Great Hunter 
k for him in your Nicolaus Re- 
migius, or Petrus Thyracus, Mr Oldbuck) — who 
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mimicked the motion of snuff-taking and ita ef- 
fects.” 

“ These indications, however singular as pro- 
ceeding from such a personage, seem to have been 
apropos to the matter,” said the Antiquary; “ for 
you see the case, which includes these coins, has 
all the appearance of being an old-fashioned Scot- 
tish snuff-mill. But you persevered, in spite of the 
terrors of this sneezing goblin?” 

“ Why, I think it probable that a man of inferior 
sense or consequence might have given way; but 1 
was jealous of an imposture, conscious of the duty 
I owed to my family in maintaining my courage 
under every contingency, and therefore I compelled 
Dousterswivel, by actual and violent threats, to 
proceed with what he was about to do ;—and, sir, 
the proof of his skill and honesty is this parcel of 
gold and silver pieces, out of which I beg you to 
select such coins or medals as will best suit your 
collection.” 

“ Why, Sir Arthur, since you are so good, and 
on condition you will permit me to mark the value 
according to Pinkerton’s catalogue and apprecia- 
tion, against your account in my red book, 1 will 
with pleasure select”’ 

“ Nay,” said Sir Arthur Wardour, “I do not 
mean you should consider them as anything but a 
gift of friendship, and least of all would I stand by 
the valuation of your friend Pinkerton, who has 
impugned the ancient and trust-worthy authorities 
upon which, as upon venerable and moss-grown 
pillars, the credit of Scottish antiquities reposed.”’ 

“ Ay, ay,” rejoined Oldbuck, “ you mean, I sup- 

se, Mair and Boece, the Jachin and Boaz, not of 

istory, but of falsification and forgery. And not- 
withstanding of all you have told me, I look on your 
friend Doustersw ivel to be as apocryphal as any of 
them.’ 

“ Why then, Mr Oldbuck,” said Sir Arthur, “ not 
to awaken old disputes, I suppose you think, that 
because I believe in the ancient history of my 
country, I have neither eyes nor ears to ascertain 
what modern events pass before me?” 

“ Pardon me, Sir Arthur,” rejoined the Anti- 
quary; “but I consider all the affectation of terror 
which this worthy gentleman, your coadjutor, chose 
to play off, as being merely one part of his trick or 
mystery. And with respect to the gold or silver 
coins, they are so mixed and mingled in country 
and date, that I cannot suppose they could be any 
genuine hoard, and rather suppose them to he, like 
the purses upon the table of Hadibras’s lawyer — 
Money placed for show, 

Like nont-epgs, to make clients lay, 

And for his opinions pay.— 
It is the trick of all professions, my dear Sir Ar- 
thur. Pray, may I ask you how much this dis- 
covery cost you!” ; 

“ About ten guineas.” 

“ And you have gained what is equivalent to 
twenty in actual bullion, and what may be perha 
worth as much more to such fools as ourselves, who 
are willing to pay for curiosity. This was allowing 








you a tempti g Profit on the first hazard, 1 must 
needs admit. And what is the next venture he pro- 


Ted 
“ An hundred and fifty pounds ;--I have given 
him one-third of the money, and I thought it 
et you might assist me with the balance.” 
“ I should think that this cannot be meant ass 
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oarting blow— it is not of weight and importance 
sufficient; he will probably let = win this hand also, 
25 rs manage a raw gamester.——Sir Arthur, 
I hope you believe I would serve you?” 

“ Certainly, Mr Oldbuck; I think my confidence 
. ‘hy on these occasions leaves no room to doubt 
that. 

“ Well, then, allow me to speak to Dousterswivel. 
If the money can be advanced usefully and advan- 
tageously for you, why, for old neighbourhood’s 
sake, you shall not want it; but if, as I think, I 
can recover the treasure for you without making 
such an advance, you will, I presume, have no ob- 
jection !” 

* Unquestionably, I can have none whatsoever.” 

“ Then where is Dousterswivel?” continued the 
Autiquary. 
fe To tell you the truth, he is in my carriage below; 
but knowing your prejudice against him” 

ae! I k Heaven, I am not prejudiced against 
any man, Sir Arthur: it is systems, not individuals, 
that incur my reprobation.” He rang the bell. 
“ Jenny, Sir Arthur and I offer our compliments 
to Mr Dousterswivel, the gentleman in‘Sir Arthur’s 
carriage, and beg to have the pleasure of speaking 
with him here.” 

Jenny departed and delivered her message. It 
had been by no means a part of the project of 
Dousterswivel to let My Oldbuck into his supposed 
mystery. He had relied upon Sir Arthur’s obtain- 
ing the necessary accommodation without any dis- 
cussion as to the nature of the application, and only 
waited below for the purpose of possessing himself 
of the deposit as soon as possible, for he foresaw 
that his career was drawing to a close. But when 
summoned to the presence of Sir Arthur and Mr 
Oldbuck, he resolved gallantly to put confidence in 
his powers of impudence, of which, the reader may 
have observed, his natural share was very liberal. 








CHAPTER XXIII. 


—————— And this Doctor, 

Your sooty smoky-bearded compeer, he 

Will close you so much gold in a bolt’s head, 

And, on a turn, convey in the stead another 

‘With sublimed mercury, that shall burst i° the heat, 
And all fly out“in fumo The Alchemist. 


“ How do you do, goot Mr Oldenbuck? and I 
do hope your young gentleman, Captain M‘Intyre, 
is getting better again? Ach! it is a bat business 
when young gentlemens will put lead balls into 
each other’s body.” 

_ “ Lead adventures of all kinds are very preca- 
rious, Mr Dousterswivel; but I am happy to learn,” 
continued the Antiquary, “ from my friend Sir 

rthur, that you have taken up a better trade, and 
become a discoverer of gold.” 

“ Ach, Mr Oldenbuck, mine goot and honoured 
patron should not have told a word about dat little 
matter; for, though I have all reliance — yes, in- 
deed, on goot Mr Oldenbuck’s prudence and dis- 
ea and his ir friendship for Sir Arthur 

our-—— yet, my heavens! it i at pon- 
eee 

“ More ponderous than any of the metal we shall 
make by it, I fear,” answered Oldbuck. 

“ Dat is just as you shall have de faith and de 
patience for de grand experiment—If you join wid 



















is against 


Sir Arthur, as he is put one hundred and fifty — 
see, here is one fifty m your dirty Fairport bank- 
note— you put one other hundred and fifty in de 
dirty notes, and you shall have de pure gold and 
silver, I cannot tell how much.” 

“ Nor any one for you, I believe,” said the Anti- |, 
quary. “ But hark you, Mr Dousterswivel: Sup- 
posé, without troubling this same sneezing spirit 
with any farther fumigations, we should go in a 
body, and having fair day-light and our good con- 
sciences to befriend us, using no other conjurin 
implements than good substantial pick-axes an 
shovels, fairly trench the area of the chancel in the 
ruins of St Ruth, from one end to the other, and 
s0 ascertain the existence of this supposed treasure, 
without putting ourselves to any farther expense-— 
the ruins belong to Sir Arthur himself, so there can 
be no objection—do you think we shall succeed in 
this way of managing the matter?” 

“ Bah!—you will not find one copper thimble 
— But Sir Arthur will do his pleasure. I have 
showed him how it is possible—very possible—to 
have de great sum of money for his occasions —I 
have showed him de real experiment. If he likes 
not to believe, goot Mr Oldenbuck, it is nothing to 
Herman Dousterswivel —he only loses de money 
and de gold and de silvers— dat is all.” 

Sir Arthur Wardour cast an intimidated glance 
at Oldbuck, who, especially when present, held, 
notwithstanding their frequent difference of opi- 
nion, no ordinary influence over his sentiments. In 
truth, the Baronet felt, what he would not willingly 
have acknowledged, that his genius stood rebuked 
before that of the Antiquary. He respected him as 
a shrewd, penetrating, sarcastic character —feared 
his satire, and had some confidence in the general 
soundness of his opinions. He therefore looked at 
him as if desiring his leave before indulging his 
credulity. Dousterswivel saw he was in danger of 
losing his dupe, unless he could make some favour- 
able impression on the adviser. 

“ I know, my goot Mr Oldenbuck, it is one va- 
nity to speak to you about de spirit and de goblin. 
But look at this curious horn;—I know you know 
de curiosity of all de countries, and how de great 
Oldenburgh horn, as they keep still in the Museum 
at Copenhagen, was given to de Duke of Olden- 
burgh by one female spirit of de wood. Now I 
could not put one trick on you if I were willing— 
you who know all de curiosity so well, — and dere it 
is de horn full of coins;—if it had been a box or 
case, I would have said nothing.” 

“ Being a horn,” said Oldbuck, “ does indeed 
strengthen your argument. It was an implement 
of nature’s fashioning, and therefore much used 
among rude nations, although, it may be, the meta- 
phorical horn is more frequent in proportion to the 
progress of civilization. And this present horn,” 
he continued, rubbing it upon his sleeve, “ is a 
curious and venerable relic, and no doubt was in- 
tended to prove a cornucopia, or horn of plenty, to 
some one or oer bat w —— to the adept or his 

tron, may be j oubte ; 

a Well, Oldenbuck, I find you still hard of 
belief—but let me assure you, de monksh under- 
stood de istersum.” Ae 

“ Let us leave talking of the magisterium, Mr 
Dousterswivel, and think a little about the magis- 
trate. Are you aware that this occupation of yours 
e law of Scotland, and that Sir 















































Arthur and myself are in the commission of the 
1” 


when I am doing you all de goot I can?” 

* Why, you must know, that when the legislature 
abolished the crnel laws against witchcraft, they 
had no hope of destroying the superstitious feelings 
of humanity on which sueh chimeras had been 


is enacted by the ninth of George the Second, chap. 
5, that whosoever shall pretend, by his alleged skill 
in any occult or crafty science, to discover such 

as are lost, stolen, or concealed, he shall suf- 


common cheat and impostor.” 

“ And is dat de laws?” asked Dousterswivel, 
with some agitation. 

“ Thyself shall see the act,” replied the Anti- 
qua 


call pillory—it is very bad way to take de air, I 
where one cannot take de air at all.” 


the Antiquary, “ I advise you to stay where you 
are, for I cannot let you go, unless it be in the so- 
ciety of a constable ; and, moreover, I expect you 
will attend us just now to the ruins of St Ruth, and 
point out the place where you propose to find this 
treasure.” 


“ Mine heaven, Mr Oldenbuck! what usage is 


much treasure as one poor shabby sixpence?” 


shall be dealt with according to its success, —al- 
wage with Sir Arthur’s permission.” 

ir Arthur, during this investigation, had Jooked 
extremely embarrassed, and, to use a vulgar but 
expressive e, chop-fallen. Oldbuck’s obstinate 
disbelief led him strongly to suspect the imposture 
of Dousterswivel, and the adept’s mode of keeping 
his d was less resolute than he had expected. 
Yet he did not entirely give him up. 

“ Mr Oldbuck,” said the Baronet, * you do Mr 
Dousterswivel less than justice. He has under- 
taken to make this discovery by the use of his art, 
and by applying characters descriptive of the In- 
telligences presiding over the planetary hour in 
which the éxperiment is to be made; and you re- 

ire him to proceed, under pain of punishment, 
withont allowing him the use of any of the preli- 
minaries which he considers as the means of pro- 
curing success.” 

1 did not say that exactly—I only required him 
to be present when we make the search, and not to 
leave us during the interval. I fear he may have 
some in ce with the Intelligences yon talk 
of, and that whatever may be now hidden at Saint 
Ruth may di before we get there.” 

“ Well, gentlemens,” satd Dousterswivel sullenly, 
* I will make no objections to go along with you; 
bat I.tell you beforehand, you shall not find so much 
of any thing as shall be worth your going twenty 


at el own . 

“We t that to a fair trial,” said the An- 
Seay and the Baronet’s equi being ordered, 
ardour received an intimation from her fa- 


a oe od - 





4¢ Mine heaven! and what is dat to de purpose 


founded ; and to prevent those feelings from being 
tampered with by artful and designing persons, it 


er punishment by pillory and imprisonment, as a 


ry. 
“ Den, gentlemens, I shall take my leave of you, 
dat is all; I do not like to stand on your what you 


think; and I do not like your prisons no more, 


* If such be your taste, Mr Dousterswivel,”’ said 


this to your old friend, when I tell you 50 plain as 
I can speak, dat if you go now, you will get not so 


“ I will try the experiment, however, and you 





the mendicant, “ wi’ a’ your picks and 
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ther, that she was to remain at Monkbarns until hia 
return from an airing. The young lady was some- 
what at a loss to reconcile this direction with the 
communication which she supposed must have passed 
between Sir Arthur and the Antiquary; but she wag 
compelled, for the present, to remain in a moat ur- 
pleasant state of suspense. 

The journey of the treasure-seekers was melan- 
choly enough. Dousterswivel maintained a sulky 
silence, brooding at once over disappointed expec- 
tation and the risk of punishment; Sir ur, 
whose golden dreams had been gradually fading 
away, surveyed, in gloomy prospect, the impending 
difficulties of his situation ; and Oldbuck, who per- 
ceived that his having so far interfered in his neigh- 
bour’s affairs gave the Baronet a right to expect 
some actual ant efficient assistance, sadly pondered 
to what extent it would be necessary to draw open 
the strings of his purse. Thus each being wrapped 
in his own unpleasant ruminations, there was hardly 
a word said on either side, until they reached the 
Four Horse-shoes, by which sign the little inn was 
distinguished. They procured at this place the ne- 
cessary assistance and implements for digging, and 
while they were busy about these preparations, 
were suddenly joined by the old beggar, Edie Ochil- 
tree. 

“ The Lord bless your honour,” began the Blue- 
Gown, with the genuine mendicant whine, “and 
long life to you !— weel pleased am I to hear that 
young Captain M‘Intyre is like to be on his legs 
again sune—Think on your poor bedesman the 
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y: 

“ Aha, old true-penny!” replied the Antiquary 
“ Why, thou hast never come to Monkbarns since 
thy perils by rock and flood—here’s something for 
thee to buy snuff,’—-and, fumbling for his purse, 
he pulled out at the same time the horn which en- 
closed the coins. 

“ Ay, and there’s something to pit it in,” said the 
mendicant, eyeing the ram’s horn—* that loom’s 
an auld acquaintance o’ mine. I could take my aith 
to that sneeshing-mull amang a thousand—I car- 
ried it for mony a year, till I niffered it for this tin 
ane wi’ auld George Glen, the dammer and sinker, 
when he took a fancy till’ doun at Glen-Wither- 
shins yonder.” 

“Ay! indeed?” said Oldbuck;— “so you ex- 
changed it with a miner? but I presume you never 
saw it so well filled before?””—-and opening it, he 
showed the coins. 

“Troth, ye may swear that, Monkbarns: when 
it was mine, it ne’er had abune the like o° saxpenny 
worth o’ black rappee in’t at ance. But I reckon 
ye’ll be gaun to mak an antic o’t, as ye hae dune 
wi’ mony an orra thing besides. Od, I wish ony- 
body wad mak an antic o’ me; but mony ane 
find worth in rousted bits o’ capper and horn and 
airn, that care unco little about an auld carle o’ 
their ain country and kind.” 

“ You may now guess,” said Oldbuck, turning 
to Sir Arthur, “ to whose good offices you were in- 
debted the other night. To trace this cornucopia 
of yours to a miner, is bringing it pretty near a 
friend of ours—JI hope we shall be as successful 
this morning, without paying for it.” : 

“ And whare is your honours gaun the day,” said 

shales t— 
Od, this will be some o’ your tricks, Monkbarns: 
yell be for whirling some o’ the auld monks down 
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by yonder out o’ their graves afore they hear the 
last call—but, wi’ your leave, I’se follow ye at ony 
rate, and see what ye mak o’t.” 

The party soon arrived at the ruins of the priory, 
and, having gained the chancel, stood still to con- 
sider what course they were to pursue next. The 
Antiquary, meantime, addressed the adept. 

“ Pray, Mr Dousterswivel, what is your advice 
in this matter? Shall we have most likelihood of 
success if we dig from cast to west, or from west 
to east?! —or will you assist us with your triangu- 
lar vial of May-dew, or with your divining-rod of 
witches - hazel !— or will you have the goodness to 
supply us with a few thumping blustering terms of 
art, which, if they fail in our present service, may 
at least be useful to those who have not the happi- 
tress to be bachelors, to still their brawling children 
withal ?”” 

«¢ Mr Oldenbuck,” said Dousterswivel, doggedly, 
“¢ J have told you already you will make no good 
work at all, and I will find some way of mine own to 
thank you for your civilities to me—yes, indeed.” 

“ If your honours are thinking of tirling the 
floor,” said old Edic, “ and wad but take a puir 
body’s advice, I would begin below that muchle 
stane that has the man there streckit out upon his 
back in the midst o’t.” 

J have somo reason for thinking favourably of 
that plan myself,” said the Baronet. 

* And I have nothing to say against it,” said Old- 
buck: “ it was not unusual to hide treasure in the 
tombs of the deceased — many instances might be 
quoted of that from Bartholinus and others.” 

The tomb-stone, the same beneath which the 
coins had been found by Sir Arthur and the Ger- 
man, was once more forced aside, and the carth 
gave easy way to the spade. 

“ It’s travell’d earth that,” said Edie, “ it howks 
sae eithly;—I ken it weel, for ance I wrought a 
simmer wi’ auld Will Winnet, the bedral, and how- 
kit mair graves than ane in my day; but I left him 
in winter, for it was unco cald wark; and then it 
cam a green Yule, and the folk died thick and fast 
—for ye ken a green Yule makes a fat hirkyard ; 
and I never dowed to bide a hard turn o’ wark in 
my life—sae aff I gned, and left Will to delve his 
last dwellings by himsell for Edie.” 

The diggers were now so far advanced in their 
labours as to discover that the sides of the grave 
which they were clearing out had been originally 
secured by four walls of freestone, forming a paral- 
elogram, for the reception, probably, of the coffin. 

“ It is worth while procceding in our labours,” 
said the Antiquary to Sir Arthur, “ were it but for 
curiosity’s sake. 1 wonder on whose sepulchre they 
have bestowed such uncommon pains.” 

,_ “ The arms on the shield,” said Sir Arthur, and 
rc as he spoke it, “ are the same with those on 
ticot’s tower, supposed to have been built by 
Malcolm the usurper. No man knew where he was 
buried, and there is an old prophecy in our family, 
that bodes us no good when his gravo shall be dis- 
covered.” 

“ IT wot,” said the beggar, “ I have often heard 
that belt I was a bairn— 

‘If Maloolm the Misticot’ v . 

ae lands of Knockwinnock are lost aoe won.’” 

ck, with his spectacles on his nose, had 
already knelt down ne the monument, and was 
tracing, partly with his eye, partly with his finger, 
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the mouldered devices upon the effigy of the de- 
ceased warrior. “ It is the Knockwinnock arms, 
sure enough,” he exclaimed, “ quarterly with the 
coat of Wardour.” 

“ Richard, called the Red-handed Wardour, mar- 
ried Sybil Knockwinnock, the heiress of the Sax- 
on family, and by that alliance,” said Sir Arthur, 
“ brought the castle and cstate into the name of 
Wardour, in the year of God 1150.” 

“ Very true, Sir Arthur ; and here is the baton- 
sinister, the mark of illegitimacy, extended di 
nally through both coats upon the shield. Where 
can our eyes have been, that they did not see this 
curious monument before!” > 

“© Na, whare was the through-stane, that it didna 
come before our een till c’enow?” said Ochiltree; 
“ for I hae ken’d this auld kirk, man and bairn, for 
saxty lang years, and I ne’er noticed it afore; and 
it’s nae sic mote neither, but what ane might see 
it in their parritch.” 

All were now induced to tax their memory as to 
the former state of the ruins in that corner of the 
chancel, and all agreed in recollecting a consider- 
able pile of rubbish which must have been removed 
and spread abroad in order to make the tomb visi- 
ble. Sir Arthur might, indeed, have remembered 
seeing the monument on the former occasion, but 





his mind was too much agitated to attend to the | 


circumstance as a novelty. 

While the assistants were engaged in these re- 
collections and discussions, the workmen proceeded 
with their labour. 
depth of nearly five feet, and as the flinging out 
the soil became more and more difficult, they begam 
at length to tire of the job. 

‘ We’re down to the till now,” said one of them, 
“ and the ne’er a coffin or onything else is here— 
some cunninger chiel’s been afore us, I reckon ;”— 
and the labourer scrambled out of the grave. 

“ Hout, lad,” said Edie, getting down in his room 
—‘* Jet me try my hand for an auld bedral ;—ye’re 
gude seekers but ill finders.” 

So soon as he got into the grave, he struck his 


They had already dug to the | 


pike-staff forcibly down ; it encountered resistance 


in its descent, and the beggar exclaimed, like a 
Scotch schoolboy when he finds anything, “ Nae 


halvers and quarters—hale o’ mine ain and nane f 


o’ my neighbour’s.” 

Everybody, from the dejected Baronet to the 
sullen adept, now caught the spirit of curiosity, 
crowded round the grave, and would have jumped 
into it, could its space have contained them. The 
labourers, who had begun to flag in their mono- 
tonous and apparently hopeless task, now resumed 
their tools, and plied them with all the ardour of 


expectation. Their shovels soon grated upon ahard | 


wooden surface, which, as the earth was cleared 
away, assumed the distinct form of a chest, but 
greatly smaller than that of a coffin. Now all hands 
were at work to heave it out of the grave, and all 
voices, as it was raised, proclaimed its weight and 
augured its value. They were not mistaken. 
When the cheat or box was placed on the surface, 
and the lid forced up by a pick-axe, there was dis- 
played first a coarse canvass cuver, then a quantity 
of oakum, and beneath that a number of ingots of 
silver. A general exclamation hailed a discuvery 
so surprising and unexpected. The Baronet threw 
his hands and eyes up to heaven, with the silent 


rapture of one who is délivered from inexpressible § 
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distreas of mind. Oldbuck, almost unable to cre- 
dit his eyes, lifted one piece of silver after another. 
There was neither inscription nor stamp upon them, 
excepting one, which seemed to bo Spanish. He 
could have no doubt of the purity and grent value 
of the treasure before him. Still, however, re- 
moving piece by piece, he examined row by row, 
expecting to discover that the lower layers were of 
inferior value; but he could perceive no difference 
in this respect, and found himself compelled to 
admit, that Sir Arthur had possessed himself of 
bullion to the value perhaps of a thousand pounds 
sterling. Sir Arthur now promised the assistants a 
handsame recompense for their trouble, and began 
to busy himself about the mode of conveying this 
rich windfall to the Castle of Knockwinnock, when 
the adept, recovering from his surprise, which had 
equalled that exhibited by any other individual of 
the party, twitched his sleeve, and having offered 
his humble congratulations, turned next to Oldbuck 
with an air of triumph. 

“ I did tell you, my goot friend Mr Oldenbuck, 
dat I was to seek opportunity to thank you for your 
civility; now do you not think I have found out 
vary goot way to return thank?” 

“ Why, Mr Dousterswivel, do you pretend to 
have had any hand in our good success !— you 
forget you refused us all aid of your science, man ; 
and you are here without your weapons that should 
have fought the battle which you pretend to have 

ined in our behalf: you have used neither charm, 

en, sigil, talisman, spell, crystal, pentacle, magic 
mirror, nor geomantic figure. Where be your pe- 
riapts, and your abracadabras, man? your May- 

fern, your vervain, 
* Your toad, your crow, your dragon, and your panther, 

Your sun, your moon, your firmament, your adrop, 

Your Lato, Azoch, Zernich, Chibrit, Heautarit, 


With all sour broths, your menstrues, your materials, 
Would burst a man to name?’ 


Ah! rare Ben Jonson ! long peace to thy ashes for 
a scourge of the quacks of thy day!— who expected 
to see them revive in our own?” 

The answer of the adept to the Antiquary’s ti- 
cade we must defer to our next chapter. 








CHAPTER XXIV. 


Clause. You now shall know the king o’ the beggars’ 
treasure; — 
Yes—ere to-morrow you shall find your harbcur 
Here, — fail me not, for if I live I'll fit you. 
The Beggar's Bush. 


THe German, determined, it would seem, to as- 
eert the vantage-ground on which the discovery had 
placed him, replied with great pomp and stateliness 
to the attack of the Antiquary : 

“ Maister Oldenbuck, all dis may be very witty 
and comedy, but I have nothing to say—nothing 
at all—to people dat will not believe deir own eye- 
sights. Itis vary true dat I ave not any of de things 

de art, and it makes de more wonder what I has 
done dis day. But I would ask of you, mine ho- 
noured and goot and generous patron, to put your 
hand into your right-hand waistcoat pocket, and 
arg ou shall find dere.” 


the 
the 


Arthur obeyed his direction, and pulled out 
amall plate of silver which he had used under 
adept’s auspices upon. the former occasion. “ It 





is very true,” said Sir Arthur, looking gravely at 
the Antiquary; “ this is the graduated and caleu- 
lated sigil by which Mr Dousterswivel and I regu- 
lated our first discovery.” 

“ Pshaw! pshaw! my dear friend,” said Oldbuck, 
you are too wise to believe in the influence of a 
trumpery crown-piece, beat out thin, and a parcel 
of scratches upon it. I tell thee, Sir Arthur, that 
if Dousterswivel had known where to get this trea- 
sure himself, you would not have been lord of the 
least share of it.” 

“In troth, please your honour,” said Edie, whc 

ut in his word on all occasions, “ I think, since Mr 
Duskerswivel has had sae mucklo morit in disco- 
vering a’ the gear, the least ye can do is to gie him 
that o’t that’s left behind for his labour ; for doubt- 
less he that kend where to find sae muckle will hae 
nae difficulty to find mair.” 

Dousterswivel’s brow grew very dark at this 
proposal of leaving him to his “ ain purchase,” as 
Ochiltree expressed it; but the beggar, drawing 
him aside, whispered a word or two in his ear, tu 
which he seemed to give serious attention. 

Meanwhile Sir Arthur, his heart warm with his 
good fortune, said aloud, “ Never mind our friend 
Monkbarns, Mr Dousterswivel, but come to the 
Castle to-morrow, and I'll convince you that I am 
not ungrateful for the hints you have given me about 
this matter—and the fifty Fairport dirty notes, as 
you call them, are heartily at your service. Come, 
my lads, get the cover of this precious chest fastened 
up again.” 

But the cover had in the confusion fallen aside 
among the rubbish, or the loose earth which had 
been removed from the grave—in short, it was not 
to be seen. 

‘“‘ Never mind, my gcod lads, {ic the tarpaulin over 
it, and get it away to the carriage. — Monkbarns, 
will you walk? I must go back your way to take 
up Miss Wardour.” 

“ And, 1 hope, to take up your dinner also, Sir 
Arthur, and drink a glass of wine for joy of our 
happy adventure. Besides, you should write about 
the business to the Exchequer, in case of any in- 
terference on the part of the Crown. As you are 
lord of the manor, it will be easy to get a deed of 
gift, should they make any claim. We must talk 
about it, though.” 

“ And I particularly recommend silence to all 
who are present,” said Sir Arthur, looking round. 


All bowed, and professed themselves dumb. ‘ 


“ Why, as to that,” said Monkbarns, “ recom- 
mending secrecy where a dozen of people are ac- 
quainted with the circumstance to bo concealed, is 
only putting the truth in masquerade, for the story 
will be circulated under twenty different shapes, 
But never mind—we will state the true one to the 
Barons, and that is all that is necessary.” 

“ I incline to send off an express to-night,” said 
the Baronet. 

“I can recommend your honour to a sure hand,” 
said Ochiltree; “ little Davie Mailsetter, and the 
butcher's reisting powny.” 

“ We will talk over the matter as we go to Monk- 

»’ said Sir Arthur. “ My lads” (to the work- 
peopie), “ come with me to the Four Horse-shoes, 
that I may take down all your names.— Douster« 
swivel, I won’t ask you to go down to Monkbarns, 
as the laird and you differ so widely in opinion 3 
Lut do not fail to come to see me to-morrow.” 
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Duusterswivel growled out an answer, in which 
the words, “ duty,”—~ mine hqnoured patron,”’— 
and “ wait upon Sir Arthurs,”—were alone distin- 

ishable; and after the Baronet and his frien? had 

eft the ruins, followed by the servants and work- 

men, who, in hope of reward and whisky, joyfully 
attended their leader, the adept remained in a brown 
study by the side of the open grave. 

“ ‘Who was it as could have thought this?” he 
ejaculated unconsciously. “ Mine heiligkcit! I have 
heard of such things, and often spoken of such things 
—but, sapperment! I never thought to see them! 
And if Thad gone but two or dree feet deeper down 
in the earth—mein himmel! it had been all mine 
own— so much more as I have been nuddling about 
to get from this fool’s man.” 

ere the German ceased his soliloquy, for, rais- 
ing his eyes, he encountered those of Edie Ochiltree, 
who had not followed the rest of the company, but, 
resting as usual on his pike-staff, had planted him- 
self on the other side of the grave. The features of 
the old man, naturally shrewd and expressive al- 
most to an appearance of knavery, seemed in this 
instance so keenly knowing, that even the assurance 
of Dousterswivel, though a professed advenjurer, 
sunk beneath their glances. But he saw the neces- 
sity of an eclaircisscment, and, rallying his spirits, 
instantly began to sound the mendicant on the oc- 
currences of the day. “ Goot Maister Edies Ochil- 
trees” 

“ Edie Ochiltree, nae maister—your puir bedes- 
man and the king’s,” answered the Blue-Gown. 

* Awell den, goot Edie, what do you think of 
all dis?” 

“T was just thinking it was very kind (for I dare- 
na say very simple) o’ your honour to gie thae twa 
rich gentles, wha hae Jands and lairdships, and 
Biller without end, this grand pose o’ silver and 
treasure (three times tried in the fire, as the Scrip- 
ture expresses it), that might hae made yoursell and 
ony twa or thrce honest bodics beside, as happy 
and content as the day was lang.” 

“* Indeed, Edie, mine honest fricnds, dat is very 
true; only I did not know, dat is, 1 was not sure, 
where to find de gelt myself.” 

What! was it not by your honour’s advice and 
counsel that Monkbarns and the Knight of Knock- 
winnock came here then?” 

* Aha—yes; butit was by another circumstance. 
I did not know dat dey would have found de trea- 
ure, mine friend ; though I did guess, by such a tin- 
tamarre, and cough, and sneeze, and groan, among 
de spirit one other night here, dat there might be 
treasure and bullion Vererkoak Ach, mein him- 
mel! the spirit will hone and groan over his gelt, 
as if he were a Dutch burgomaster counting his 
dollars after a great dinner at the Stadthaus.” 

‘And do you really believe the like o’ that, 
aa Dusterdeovil !—a skeelfu’ man like you — hout 

e 

_“ Mein friond,” answered the adept, forced by 
circumstances to speak something nearer the truth 
than he generally used to do, “ 1 believed it no more 
than you and no man at all, till I did hear them hone 
and moan and groan myself on de oder night, and 
till I did this day see de cause, which was an great 
chest all full of de pure silver from Mexico—and 
what would you ave me think den?” 

“ And what wad ye gie to ony ane,” snid Edie, 
“that wad help ye tosic another kistfu’ o’ silver ?” 





re G ive ?!—mein himmel !—-one great big quarter 
of it. 

« Now, if the secret were mine,” said the men- 

dicant, “ I wad stand out for a half; for you see, 
though I am but a puir ragged body, and couldna 
carry silver or gowd to sell for fear o’ being taen 
up, yet I could find mony folk wculd pass it awa for 
nie at unco muckle easier profit than ye’re thinking 
on. 
“ Ach, himmel !— Mein goot friend, what was it 
1 said ?—- 1 did mean to say you should have de tree 
quarter for your half, and de one quarter to be my 
fair half.” 

“ No, no, Mr Dusterdeevil, we will divide equall 
what we find, like brother and brother. Now loo 
at this board that I just flung into the dark aisle 
out o’ the way, while Monkbarns was glowering 
ower a’ the silver yonder. He’s a sharp chiel Monk- 
barns—TI was glad to keep the like o’ this out o’ his 
sight. Ye’ll maybe can read the character better 
than me—TI am nae that book-learned, at least I’m 
no that muckle in practice.” 

With this modest declaration of ignorance, Ochil- 
tree brought forth from behind a pillar the cover 
of the box or chest of treasure, which, when forced 
from its hinges, had been carelessly flung aside 
during the ardour of curiosity to ascertain the con- 
tents which it concealed, and had been afterwards, 
as it seems, secreted by the mendicant. There was 
a word and anumber upon the plank, and the beg: 
gar made them more distinct by ae upon his 
ragged blue handkerchief, and rubbing off the clay 
by which the inscription was obscured. It was in 
the ordinary black letter. 

“ Can ye mak ought o’t?”’ said Edie to the adept. 

“ S,” said the philosopher, like a child getting 
his lesson in the primer—‘“ S, T, A, R, C, H,— 
Starch ! —dat is what de women-washers put in to 
de neckerchers, and de shirt collar.” 

“ Starch!” echoed Ochiltree ; “ na, na, Mr Dus- 
terdeevil, ye are mair of a conjuror than a clerk— 
it’s search, man, search——See, there’s the Ye clear 
and distinct.” 

“ Aha! I see it now—it is search— number one. 
Mein himmel! then there must be a number two, 
mein goot friend; for search is what you call to 
seck and dig, and this is but number one!— Mine 
wort, there 13 one great big prize in de wheel for 
us, goot Maister Ochiltree.” 

“* Aweel, it maybe sac; but we canna howk for't 
enow—we hae nae shules, for they hae taen them 
a’ awa—and it’s like some o’ them will be sent back 
to fling the earth into the hole, and mak a’ things 
trig again. But an ye’ll sit down wi’ me a while 
in the wood, I’se satisfy your honour that ye hae 
just lighted on the only man in the country that 
could hae tauld about Makolm Misticot and his 
hidden treasure—But first we'll rub out the letters 
on this board, for fear it tell tales.” 

And, by the assistance of his knife, the beggar 
erased and defaced the characters so as to make 
them quite unintelligible, and then daubed the 
buard with clay so as to obliterate all traces of the 
erasure. 

Dousterswivel stared at him in ambiguous silence, 
There was an intelligence and alacrity about all the 
old man’s movements which indicated a person 
that could not be easily overrenched, and yet (for 
even rogues acknowledge in some degree the spirit 
of precedence) our adept felt the disgrace of play- 
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ing a 
so Mean an associate. Ilis appetite for gain how- 
ever, was sufficiently sharp to overpower his of- 
fended pride, and though far more an impostor than 


a dupe, he was not without a certain degree of per- 

faith even in the gross superstitions by means 
of which he imposed upon others. Still, being ac- 
cus to act as a leader on such occasions, he 
felt humiliated at feeling himself in the situation of 


avulture marshalled to his prey by a carrion-crow. 
——“ Let me, however, hear tlus story to an end,” 
thought Dousterswivel, “and it will be hard if I do 
mot make mine account in it better as Maister Edie 
Ochiltrees makes proposes.” 

The adept, thus transformed into a pupil from 
@ teacher of the mystic art, followed Ochiltree in 
passive acquiescence to the Prior’s Oak— a spot, as 
the reader may remember, at a short distance from 
the ruins, where the German sat down, and in si- 
dence waited the old man’s communication. 

“ Maister Dustandsnivel,” said the narrator, “ it's 
an unco while since I heard this busincss treated 
anent ;—for the lairds of Knockwinnock, ncither 
Sir Arthur, nor his father, nor his grandfather — 
and | mind a wee bit about them a’—liked to hcar 
it spoken about; nor they dinna like it yet— But 
mae matter; ye may be sure it was clattcred about 
in the kitchen, like onything else in a great house, 
though it were forbidden in the ha’— and sae I hae 
heard the circumstance rehearsed by auld servants 
in the family; and in thir present days, when things 
o” that auld-warld sort arena kcepit in mind round 
winter fire-sides as they used to be, I question if 
there’s onybody in the country can tell the tale but 
mysell — aye out-taken the laird though, for there's 
a parchment book about it, as I have heard, in the 
eharter-room at Knockwinnock Castle.” 

“ Well, all dat is vary well—but get you on 
with your stories, mine goot friend,” suid Douster- 
swivel. 

“ Aweel, ye see,” continued the mendicant, “ this 
was a job in the auld times o’ rugging and riving 
through the hale country, when it was ilka ane for 
himsell, and God for us a’— when nae man wanted 
mae if ho had strength to take it, or had it 

ger than he had power to keep it. It was just 
he ower her, and she ower him, whichever could 
win upmost, a’ through the cast country here, and 
nae doubt through the rest o’ Scotland in the self 
and same manner. 

 Sne, in these days Sir Richard Wardour came 
imto the land, and that was the first o’ the name 
ever was in this country. There’s been mony of 
them sin’ syne,; and the maist, like him they ca’d 
Hell-in-Harness, and the rest o’ them, are sleeping 
down in yon ruins. They were a proud dour sct 
o’ men, but unco brave, and aye stood up for the 
weel 0’ the country, God sain them a’—there’s no 
mnuckle popery in that wish. They ca’d them the 
Norman Wardours, though they cam frac the south 
to this country. So this Sir Richard, that they 
ca'd Red-hand, drew up wi’ the auld Knockwinnock 
o’ that day—for then they were Knockwinnocks of 
that Ilk—and wad fain marry his only daughter, 
that was to have the castle and the land. ith, 

daith was the lass— (Sybil Knoekwinnock they ca’d 
der that tauld me the tale)—laith, laith was she 
to into the match, for had fa’en a wee ower 

wi’ a cousin o’ her ain that her father had 


gaome ill-will to; and sae it was, that after she had 


for marry him she maun, it’s like—ye’ll no hinder 
her gieing them a present o’ a bonny knave bairn. 
Then there was siccan a ca’-thro’, as the like was 
never seen ; and she’s be burnt, and he’s be slain, 
was the best words o’ their mouths, But it was a’ 
sowdered up again some gait, and the bairn was 
sent awa, and bred up near the Highlands, and grew 
up to be a fine wanle fallow, like mony ane that 
comes o’ the wrang side o’ the blanket; and Sir 
Kichard wi’ the Red-hand, he had a fair offspriz 
0 his ain, and a’ was Jound and quiet till his head 
was laid in the ground. But then down came Mal- 
colm Misticot— (Sir Arthur says it should be J{is- 
begot, but they aye ca’d him Misticot that spoke o’t 
lang syne)—down came this Malcolm, the love- 
begot, frae Glen-isla, wi’ a string o’ lang-legged 
Highlanders at his hecls, that’s aye ready for ony- 
body’s mischicf, and he threeps the castle and lands 
are his ain as his mother’s eldest son, and turns a’ 
the Wardours out to the hii]. ‘There was a sort 
o’ fighting and blude-spilling about it, for the gen- 
tles took different sides; but Malcolm had the up- 
permost for a lang time, and kecpit the Castle ef 
Knockwinnock, and strengtlicned it, and built that 
muckle tower that they ca’ Misticot’s tower to this 
day.” 

“ Nine goot friend, old Mr Edie Ochiltree,” in- 
terrnpted the German, “ this is all as one like de 
long histories of a baron of siateen quarters in mine 
countries ; but I would as rather hear of de silver 
and gold.” 

“ Why, ye see,” continued the mendicant, © thig 
Malcolm was weel helped by an uncle, a brother 
o’ his father’s, that was Prior 0’ St Ruth here; and 
muckle treasure they gathered between them, to 
secure the succession of thcir house in the lands of 
Knockwinnock. TF olk said that the monks in thae 
days had the art of multiplying metals—at ony 
rate, they were very rich. At last it came to this, 
that the young Wardour, that was Red-hand’s son, 
challenged Misticot to fight with him in the lists 
as they ca’d them.—that’s no lists or tailor’s runds 
and selvedges o’ claith, but a palin’-thing they set 
up for them to fight in like game-cocks. Aweel, 
Misticot was beaten, and at his brother’s mercy— 
but he wadna touch his life, for the blood of Knock- 
winnock that was in baith their veins: so Malcolm 
was compelled to turn a monk, and he died soon 
after in the priory, of pure despite and vexation. 
Naebody ever ken’d whare his uncle the prior eard- 
ed him, or what he did wi’ his gowd and silver, for 
he stood on the right o’ halie kirk, and wad gie nac 
account to onybody. But the prophecy gat abroad 
in the country, that whenever Misticot’s grave was 
fund out, the estate of Knockwinnock should be 
lost and won.” 

“ Ach! mine goot old friend, Maister Edie, and 
dat is not so very unlikely, if Sir Arthurs will quar- 
rel wit his goot friends to please Mr Oldenbuck— 
And so you do tink dat dis golds and silvers be- 
longed to goot Mr Malcolm Mishdigoat?” 

“ Troth do 1, Mr Dousterdeevil.” 

“ And you do believe dat dere is more of dat 
sorts behind ?” 

“ By my certie do I— How ean it be otherwise! 
—Search— No. J.—that is as muckle as to say, 
search and ye’ll find number twa. Besides, yon 
kist is only silver, and I aye heard that Mistieot’s 
pose had muckle yellow gowd in’t.” 





* Den, mine Zoot friends,’’ said the adept, jump- 
ing up hastily, “ why do we not set about our little 
job directly 1” 

“For twa gude reasons,” answered the beggar, 
who quietly kept his sitting posture ;—“ first, be- 
cause, as I said before, we have naething to dig wi’ 
for they hae taen awa the picks and shules; and, 
secondly, because there will be a wheen idle gowks 
coming to glower at the hole as lang as it is day- 
light, and maybe the laird may send somebody to 
fill it up—and ony way we wad be catched. But 
if you will meet me on this place at twal o’clock wi’ 
a dark lantern, I’ll hae tools ready, and we'll gang 
quietly about our job our twa sells, and naebody the 
wiser for’t.”’ 

“ Be—be—but, mine goot friend,” said Doustor- 
swivel, from whose recollection his former noctur- 
nal adventure was not to be altogether erased, even 
by the splendid hopes which Edie’s narrative held 
forth, “ it is not so goot or 80 safe to be about goot 
Maister Mishdigoat’s grave at dat time of night — 
you have forgot how I told you de spirits did hone 
and mone dere. I do assure you, dere is disturb- 
ance dere.” 

“ If ye’re afraid of ghaists,” answered the men- 
dicant, coolly, “I'll do the job mysell, and bring 
beara o’ the siller to ony place ye like to ap- 

oint. 
Be No-——no—mine excellent old Mr Edie,—too 
much trouble for you—1 will not have dat—TI will 
come myself—and it will be bettermost; for, mine 
old friend, it was I, Herman Dousterswivel, dis- 
covered Maister Mishdigoat’s grave when I was 
looking for a place as to put away some little trum- 
pery coins, just to play one little trick on my dear 

iend Sir Arthur, for a little sport and pleasures. 
Yes, I did take some what you call rubbish, and did 
discover Maister Mishdigoat’s own monumentsh— 
It is like dat he meant I should be his heirs—so it 
would not be civility in me not to come minesclf 
for mine inheritance.” 

“ At twal o’clock, then,” said the mendicant, 
“we meet under this tree. I’ll watch for a while, 
and see that naebody meddles wi’ the grave —it’s 
only saying the lairds forbade it—then get my bit 
supper frae Ringan the poinder up by, and leave 
to sleep in his barn; and 1’ll slip out at night, and 
ne’er be mist.” 

“ Do so, mine goot Maister Edie, and I will meet 
you here on this very place, though all de spirits 
should moan and sneeze deir very brains out.” 

So saying, he shook hands with the old man, and, 
with this mutual pledge of fidelity to their appoint- 
ment, they separated for the present. 





CHAPTER XXYV. 


See thou shake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots; angels imprisoned 
Set thou at liberty ———__—— 
Bell, book, and candle, shall not drive me back, 
If gold and silver beckon to come on : 
King John. 
Tux night set in stormy, with wind and occasional 
wers of rain. “ Eh, sirs,” said the old mendi- 
cant, as he took his place on the sheltered side of 
the large oak-tree to wait for his associate—“ Eh, 
ars, but human nature’s a wilful and wilyard thing | 
—Is it not an unco lucre o’ gain wad bring this 
ivel out in a blast o’ wind like this, at twal 
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o’clock at night, to thir wild gousty wa’st —and 
amna I a bigger fule than himsell to bide here wait- 
ing for him?” 

Having made these sage reflections, he wrapped 
himself close in his cloak, and fixed his eye on the 
moon as she waded amid the stormy and dusky 
clouds, which the wind from time to time drove 
across her surface. The melancholy and uneertain 
gleams that she shot from between the passin 
shadows fell full upon the rifted arches and shaf 
windows of the old building, which were thus for an 
instant made distinctly visible in their ruinous state, 
and anon became again a dark, undistinguished, 
and shadowy mass. The little lake had ite share of 
these transient beams of light, and showed its wa- 
ters broken, whitened, and agitated under the pass- 
ing storm, which, when the clouds swept over the 
moon, were only distinguished by their sullen and 
murmuring plash against the beach. The wooded 
glen repeated, to every successive gust that hurried 
through its narrow trough, the deep and various 
groan with which the'trees replied to the whirlwind, 
and the sound sunk again, as the blast passed away, 
into a faint and passing murmur, resembling the 
sighs of an exhausted criminal after the first panga 
of his torture are over. In these sounds, supersti- 
tion might have found ample gratification for that 
state of excited terror which she fears and yet loves. 
But such feclings made no part of Ochiltree’s com- 
position. Ilis mind wandered back to the scones 
of his youth. 

« T have kept guard on the outposts baith in Ger 
many and America,” he said to himself, “ in mony 
a waur night than this, and when I ken’d there was 
maybe a dozen o’ their riflemen in the thicket be- 
fore me. But I was aye gleg at my duty—naebody 
ever catched Edie sleeping.” 

As he muttered thus to himsclf, he instinctively 
shouldered his trusty pike-staff, assumed the port 
of a sentinel on duty, and, as a step advanced to- 
wards the tree, called, with a tone assorting better 
with his military reminiscences than his present 
state— Stand! who goos there?” 

“ De devil, goot Edie,” answered Dousterswivel, 
* why does you speak so loud as a baarenhauter, or 
what you call a factionary——-I mean a sentinel?” 

“ Just because I thought I was a sentinel at that 
moment,” answered the mendicant. “ Here’s an 
awsome night! Hae ye brought the lantern and a 
pock for the siller ?” 

“ Ay—ay, mine goot friend,” said the German, 
“here it is—my pair of what you call saddlebag 5 
one side will be for you, one side for me ;—TI will 
put dem on my horse to save you de trouble, as 
you are old man.” ; 

“ Have you a horse here, then?” asked Edie 
Ochiltree. ; 

“© yes, mine friend—tied yonder by de stile,” 
responded the adept. ; 

“ Wool, I hae just ae word to the bargain -— there 
sall nane o’ my gear gang on your beast’s back.” 

“ What was it as you would be afraid of ?” said 
the forcigner. be 

“ Only of losing ponte horse, man, and money, 
again replied the gaberlunzie. 

ee Does you nore dat you make one gentlemans 
out to be one t rogue ¢”’ 

“ Mony geutlemen,” replied Ochiltree, “can make 
that out for themselves—- But what’s the sense of 
quarrelling !—If ye want to gang on, gang on-—if 
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Vn back to the gude ait-straw in Ringan 
‘Aikwood's barn that I left wi right ill-will e’now, and 
Tl pit back the pick and shule whar I got them.” 

Dousterawivel deliberated a moment, whether, 
by suffering Edie to depart, he might not secure the 
whole of the expected wealth for his own exclusive 
use. But the want of digging implements, the un- 
certainty whether, if he had them, he could clear 
out the grave to a sufficient depth without assist- 
ance, and, above all, the reluctance which he felt, 
owing to the experience of the former night, to 
venture alone on the terrors of Misticot’s grave, sa- 
tisfied him the attempt would be hazardous. En- 
deavouring, therefore, to assume his usual cajoling 
tone, though internally incensed, he begged “ his 
goot friend Maister Edie Ochiltrees would lead the 
way, and assured him of his acquicscence in all such 
an excellent friend could propose.” 

“ Aweel, aweel, then,” said Edie, “tak gude care 
o’ your feet amang the lang grass and the loose 
stanes. I wish we may get the light keepit in neist, 
wi’ this fearsome wind — but there's a blink o’ 
moon-light at times.” 

Thus saying, old Edie, closely accompanied by 
the adept, led the way towards the ruins, but pre- 
sently made a full halt in front of them. 

“ Ye’re a learned man, Mr Dousterdeevil, and 
ken muckle o’ the marvellous works 0’ nature— 
Now, will ye tell me ae cr ees believe in 

haists and spirits that walk the earth !—d’ye be- 
ieve in them, ay or no?” 
“ Now, goot Mr Edie,” whispered Dousterswivel, 
in an expostulatory tone of voice, “ is this a times 
or a places for such a questions ?” 

“ Indeed is it, baith the tane and the t’other, Mr 
Dustanshovel ; for I maun fairly tell ye, there’s ve- 
ports that auld Misticot walks. Now this wad be 
an uncanny night to meet him in, and wha kens if 
he wad be ower weel pleased wi’ our purpose of 
visiting his pose ?”’ 

“Alle guter Geister’”—muttered the adept, the 
rest of the conjuration being lost in a tremulous 
warble of his voice,—“ I do desires you not to 
speak so, Mr Edie; for, from all I heard dat one 
other night, I do much believes” 

“ Now I,” said Ochiltree, entering the chancel, 
and flinging abroad his arm with an air of defiance, 
“ I wadna gie the crack o’ my thumb for him were 
he to appear at this moment: he’s but a disembo- 
died spirit, as we are embodied anes.” 

“ For the lofe of heavens,” said Dousterswivel, 
“say nothing at all neither about somebodies or 
nobodies !”” 

“ Aweel,” said the beggar (expanding the shade 
of the lantern), “here’s the stane, and, spirit or 
no spirit, I’se “e a wee bit deeper in the grave;” 
and he jumped into the place from which the pre- 
cious chest had that morning been removed. After 
striking a few strokes, he tired, er affected to tire, 
and said to his companion, “ I’m auld and failed 
now, and canna keep at it — time about’s fair play, 
neighbour; ye mann get in and tak the shule a bit, 
and shule out the loose earth, and then I’ll tak tarn 
about wi’ you.” 

Dousterswivel accordingly took the place which 
the beggar had evacuated, and toiled with all the 
seal that awakened avarice, mingled with the anx- 
tows wish to finish the undertaking and leave the 
piace as soon as possible, could inspire in a mind 
at once greedy, suspicious, and timorous. 











Edie, standing much at his ease by tlie side of the 
hole, contented himself with exhorting his associate 
to labour hard. “ My certie! fow ever wrought for 
siccan a day’s wage; an it be but—say the tenth 
part o’ the size o’ the kist No. I., it will double its 
value, being filled wi’ gowd instead of silver. Od, 
ye work as if ye had been bred to pick and shule— 
ye could win your round half-crown ilka day. Tak 
care o’ your taes wi’ that stane!” giving a kick to 
al one which the adept had heaved out with 
difficulty, and which Edie pushed back again, to 
the great annoyance of his associate’s shins, 

Thus exhorted by the mendicant, Dousterswivel 
struggled and laboured among the stones and stiff 
clay, toiling like a horse, and internally blasphe- 
ming in German. When such an unhallowed sy] 
lable escaped his lips, Edie changed his battery 
upon him. 

“ O dinna swear! dinna swear! Wha kens wha’s 
listening!— Eh! gude guide us! what’s yon?— 
Hout, it’s just a branch of ivy flightering awa frae 
the wa’; when the moon was in, it lookit unco like 
a dead man’s arm wi’ a taper in’t—I thought it was 
Misticot himsel]. But never mind, work you away 
— fling the earth weel up by, out o’ the gate—Od, 
if ye’re no as clean a worker at a grave as Will 
Winnet himsell! What gars ye stop now?—ye’re 
just at the very bit for a chance.” 

“Stop!” said the German, in a tone of anger 
and disappointment, “ why, I ain down at de rocks 
dat de cursed ruins (Ciod forgife me!) is founded 
upon.” 

“Weel,” said the beggar, “ that’s the likeliest bit 
of ony. It will be buf a muckle through-stane laid 
doun to kiver the guwd—tak the pick till’t, and 
pit mair strength, man—ae gude downright devvel 
will split it, ’se wayrant ye—Ay, that will do!— 
Od, he comes on wi’ Wallace’s straiks !” 

In fact, the adept, moved by Edie’s exhortations, 
fetched two or three desperate blows, and succeed- 
ed in breaking, not indeed that against which he 
struck, which, as he had already conjectured, was 
the solid rock, but the implement which he wield- 
ed, jarring at the same time his arms up to the 
shoulder-blades. 

“ Hurra, boys !—there goes Ringan’s pick-axe !” 
cried Edie: “it’s a shame o’ the Fairport folk to 
sell siccan frail gear. Try the shule—at it again, 
Mr Dusterdeevil.” 

The adept, without reply, scrambled out of the 
pit, which was now about six feet deep, and ad- 
dressed his associate in a voice that trembled with 
anger. “ Does you know, Mr Edies Ochiltrees, who 
it is you put off your gibes and your jests upon?” 

“ Brawly, Mr Dusterdecvil — brawly do I ken ye; 
and has done mony a day; but there’s nae jesting 
in the case, for I am wearying to see a’ our trea- 
sures; we should hae had baith ends o’ the pock: 
manky filled by this time— I hope it’s bowk eneugh 
to haud a’ the gear?” 

“Look you, you base old person,” said the in 
censed philosopher, “if you do put another jes 
upon me, I will cleave your skull-piece with thi: 
shovels !” 

“ And whare wad my hands and my pike-staff bt 
a’ the time?” replied Edie, in a tone that indicatec 
no eh pee penton: “ Hout, tout, Maister Duster 
deevil, I haena lived gne lang in the warld neither 
to be shuled out o’t that gate. What ails ye to b 
cankered, man, wi’ your friends! I'll wager I'll fini 
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, Jut the treusure in a minute ;” and he jumped into 
| the prt, and took up the spade. 

“I do swear to you,’ said the adept, whose sus- 
picions were now fully awake, “that if you have 
played me one big trick, I will give you one big 
beating, Mr Edies.” 

“ Hear till him now!” said Ochiltree —“ he kens 
how to gar folk find out the gear—Od, I’m thinh- 
ing he’s been drilled that way himeell some day.” 

At this insinuation, which alluded obviously to 
the former scene betwixt himself and Sir Arthur, 
the philosopher lost the slender remnant of patience 
he had left, and being of violent passions, heaved up 
the truncheon of the broken mattock to discharge 
it upon the old man’s head. The blow would in all 

robability have been fatal, had not he at whom 
it was aimed exclaimed in a stern and firm voice, 
“ Shame to ye, man!—do ye think Heaven or earth 
will suffer ye to murder an auld man that might be 
vour father !— Look behind ye, man!” 

Dousterswivel turned instinctively, and beheld, 
to his utter astonishment, a tall dark figure stand- 
ing close behind him. The apparition gave him 
no time to procecd by exorcism or otherwise, but 
having instantly recourse to the roie de fait, took 
measure of the adept’s shoulders three or four times 
with blows so substantial, that he fell under the 
weight of them, and remained senseless for some 
minutes between fear and stupefaction. When he 
came to himself, jie was alone in the ruined chancel, 
lying upon the soft and damp earth which had been 
thrown out of Misuicot’s grave. He raised himself 
with a confused sensation of anger, pain, and terror, 
and it was not until he had sat upright for some 
minutes that he could arrange his idcas sufficiently 

to recollect how he came there, or with what pur- 
pre As his recollection returned, he could have 
ittle doubt that the bait held out to him by Ochil- 
tree to bing him to that solitary spot, the sarcasms 
by which he had provoked him into a quarrel, and 
the ready assistance which he had at hand for ter- 
minating it in tho manner in which it had ended, 
were all parts of a concerted plan to bring disgrace 
aud damage on Herman Dousterswivel. He could 
hardly suppose that he was indebted for the fatigue, 
anxiety, and beating which he had undergone, 
purely to the malice of Edie Ochiltree singly, but 
concluded that the mendicant had acted a part 
assigned to him by some person of greater import- 
ance. His suspicions hesitated between Oldbuck 
and Sir Arthur Wardour, The former had been 
at no pains to conceal a marked dislike of him— 
but the latter he had deeply injured ; and although 
he judged that Sir Arthur did not know the extent 
' of his wrongs towards him, yet it was easy to sup- 
! a he had gathored enough of the truth to make 
um desirous of revenge. Ochiltree had alluded to 
at least one circumstance which the adept had every 
reason to suppose was private between Sir Arthur 
and himself, and therefore must have been learned 
from the former. The language of Oldbuck also 
intimated a conviction of his knavery, which Sir 
_ Arthur heard without making any animated de- 
fence. Lastly, the way in which Dousterswivel sup- 
| posed the Baronet to have exercised his revenge, 
| was not inconsistent with the practice of other coun- 
tries with which the adept was better acquainted 
than with those of North Britain. With him, as 
with many-bad men, to suspect an injury, and to 
nourish the purpose of revenge, was one and the 
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_same movement. And before Dousterswivel had 


fairly recovered his legs, he had mentally sworn 
the ruin of his benefactor, which, unfortunately, he 
possessed too much the power of accelerating. 

But although a purpose of revenge floated througn 
his brain, it was po time to indulge such specula- 
tions. The hour, the place, his own situation, and 
perhaps the presence or near neighbourhood of his 
assailants, made self-preservation the adept’s first 
object. The lantern had been thrown down and 
extinguished in the scuffle. The wind, which for. 
merly howled so loudly through the aisles of the 
ruin, had now greatly fallen, lulled by the rain, 
which was descending very fast. The moon, from 
the same cause, was totally obscured, and though 
Dousterswivel had some experience of the ruins, 
and know that he must endeavour to regain the 
eastern door of the chancel, yet the confusion of his 
ideas was such, that he hesitated for some time cre 
he could ascertain in what direction he was to seck 
it. In this perplexity, the suggestions of supersti- 
tion, taking the advantage of darkness and his evil 
conscience, began again to present themselves to 
his disturbed imagination. ‘ But bah!” quoth he 
valiantly to himself, “it is all nonsense—all one 
part of de damn big trick and imposture. Devil! 
that one thick-skulled Scotch Baronet, as I have led 
by the nose for five year, should cheat Herman 
Dousterswivel !” 

As he had come to this conclusion, an incident 
occurred which tended greatly to shake the grounds 
on which he had adopted it. Amid the melancholy 
cough of the dying wind, and the plash of the rain- 
drops on leaves and stones, arose, and apparently 
at no great distance from the listener, a strain of 
vocal music so sad and solemn, as if the departed 
spirits of the churchmen who had once inhabited 
these deserted ruins, were mourning the solitudo 
and desolation to which their hallowed precincts 
had been abandoned. Dousterswivel, who had now 
got upon his feet, and was groping around the wall 
of the chancel, stood rooted to the ground on the 
occurrence of this new phenomenon. Each faculty 
of his soul seemed for the moment concentred in 
the sense of hearing, and all rushed back with the 
unanimous information, that the deep, wild, and 
prolonged chant which he now heard, was the ap- 
propriate music of one of the most solemn dirges 
of the church of Rome. Why performed in such 
a solitude, and by what class of choristers, were 
questions which the terrified imagination of the 
adept, stirred with all the German superstitions 
of nixies, oak-kings, wer-wolves, hebgoblins, black 
spirits and white, blue spirits and grey, durst not 
even attempt to solve. 

Another of his senses was soon engaged in the 
investigation. At the extremity of one of the 
transepts of the church, at the bottom of a few de- 
scending steps, was a small iron-grated door, open- 
ing, as far as he recollected, to a sort of low vault 
or sacristy. As he cast his eye in the direction of 
the sound, he observed a strong reflection of red 
light glimmering through these bars, and against 
the steps which descended to them. Dousterswivel 
stood a moment uncertain what to do ; then, sud- 
denly forming a desperate resolution, he moved 
down the aisle to the place from which the light 
proceeded. 

Fortified with the sign of the cross, and as man 
exorcisms as his memory could recover, ho a 
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vanced to the grate, from which, unseen, he could 


see what in the interior of the vault. As he 
approached with timid and uncertain steps, the 
t, after one or two wild and prolongs caden- 
ces, died away into profound silence. The grate, 
when he reached it, presented a singular spectacle 
in the interior of the sacristy. An open grave, with 
four tall flambeaus, each about six feet high, placed 
at the four corners—a bier, having a corpse in its 
shroud, the arms folded upon the breast, rested up- 
on tressels at one side of the grave, as if ready to 
be interred—a priest, dressed in his cope and stole, 
held open the service book—another churchman 
in his vestments bore a holy-water sprinkler, and 
two boys in white surplices held censers with in- 
cense —a man, of a figure once tall and command- 
ing, but now bent with age or infirmity, stood alone 
and nearest to the coffin, attired in deep mourning 
—Such were the most prominent figures of the 
group. Ata little distance were two or three per- 
sons of both sexes, attired in long mourning hoods 
and cloaks; and five or six others in the same lu- 
gubrious dress, still farther removed from the body, 
around the walls of the vault, stood ranged in mo- 
tionless order, each bearing in his hand a huge 
torch of black wax. The smoky light from so many 
flambeaus, by the red and indistinct atmosphere 
which it spread around, gave a hazy, dubious, and 
as it were phantom-like appearance, to the outlines 
of this singular apparition. The voice of the priest 
—loud, clear, and sonorous—now recited, from the 
breviary which he held in his hand, those solemn 
words which the ritual of the Catholic church has 
consecrated to the rendering of dust to dust. Mcan- 
while, Dousterswivel, the place, the hour, and the 
rise considered, still remained uncertain whie- 
ther what he saw was substantial, or an unearthly 
representation of the rites to which in former times 
these walls were familiar, but which are now rarely 
practised in Protestant countries, and almost never 
in Scotland. He was uncertain whether to abide 
the conclusion of the ceremony, or to endeavour to 
regain the chancel, when a change in his position 
made him visible through the grate to one of the 
atteudant mourners. The person who first espied 
him indicated his diseovery to the individual who 
stood apart and nearest to the coffin, by a sign, and 
upoh his making a sign in reply, two of the group 
detached themselves, and, gliding along with noisc- 
less steps, as if fearing to disturb the service, un- 
locked and opened the grate which separated tlem 
from the adept. Each took him by an arm, and 
exerting a degree of force, which he would have 
been incapable of resisting had his fear permitted 
him to attempt opposition, they placed him on the 
und in the chancel, and gat down, one on cach 
side of hiin, as if to detain him. Satisfied he was in 
the power of mortals like himself, the adept would 
have put sgmd questions to them; but while one 
pointed to the vault, from which the sound of the 
riest’s voice was distinctly heard, the other plaeed 
is finger upon his lips in token of silence, a hint 
which the German re. it most prudent to obey. 
And thus they detained him until a loud Alleluia, 
pealing through the deserted arches of St Ruth, 
closed the singular ceremony which it had been his 
fortane to witness. 
When the hymn had died away with all its 
echoes, the voice of one of the aable personages un- 
dex whose guard the adept had remained, said, in 
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a familiar tone and dialect, “ Dear sirs, Mr Dous- 
terswivel, is this you! could not ye have let us ken 
an ye wussed till hae been present at the cere- 
mony ?—~ My lord couldna tak it weel your coming 
blinking and jinking in, in that fashion.” 

“ In de naine of all dat is gootness, tell me what 
you are?” interrupted the German in his turn. 

“ What I am? why, wha should I be but Rin 
Aikwood, the Knockwinnock poinder !—-and what 
are ye doing here at this time o’ night, unless ye 
were come to attend the leddy’s burial ?”’ 

“I do declare to you, mine goot Poinder Aik- 
wood,” said the German, raising himself up, “ that 
I have been this vary nights murdered, robbed, and 
put in fears of my life.” 

“ Robbed! wha wad do sic a deed here ?—Mur- 
dered! od, ye speak pretty blithe for a murdered 
man— Put in fear! what put you in fear, Mr 
Dousterswivel ?” 

“ T will tell you, Maister Poinder Aikwood Rin- 
gan, just dat old miscreant dog villain blue-gown, 
as you call Edie Ochiltrees.” 

“ I'll ne’er believe that,’ answered Ringan ;—~ 
“ Edie was ken’d to me, and my father before me 
for a true, loyal, and soothfast man; and, mair by 
token, he’s sleeping up yonder in our barn, and har 
been since ten at e’en—Sae touch ye wha liket, M. 
Dousterswivel, and whether onybody touched ye a: 
no, I’m sure Edie’s sackless.”’ 

“ Maister Ringan Aikwood Poinders, I do no 
now what you call sackless,—but let alone all d 
oils and de soot dat you say he has, and I will tel 
you I was dis night robbed of fifty pounds by you 
oi] and sooty friend, Edies Ochiltree; and he is n 
more in your barn even now dan I ever shall be i 
de kingdom of heafen.” 

“ Weel, sir, if ye will gae up wi’ me, as tb 
burial company has dispersed, we’se mak ye dow 
a bed at the lodge, and we’se see if Edie’s at tl 
barn. There were twa wild-looking chaps left th 
auld kirk when we were comiv. "yy (~-“orps 
that’s certain; and the pri+ “Bikes iM eniek at or 
heretics should look on -”? “ hureh ceren™”, ionie 
sent twa o’ the riding sa V 


our C 1S wo 
hear a’ about it frae them.” 


* after them 5 684, 

Thus speaking, the kindly a, sion. wi th t 
sdciatance of the wake rsonag’ 5 was Nea sc 
disencumbered himself of his clo. and pre“Spar 
to escort Dousterswivel to the pig of thif@t r 
which the adept so much needed. * 

* 1 will apply to the magistrate 0, Troy 
said the sacar: %c oder, I will have cng 1 Sut 
force against all the peoples.” 2% 

While he thus muttered vengeance s&dinst t 
cause of his injury, he tottered from among t 
ruins, supporting himself on Ringan and his « 
whose assistance his state of weakness rendei 
very necessary. 

When they were clear of the priory, and | 
gained the little meadow in which it stands, Do 
terswivel could perceive the torches which ] 
caused him so much alarm issuing in irregular Pp 
cession from the ruins, and glancing their lig 
like that of the ignis fatuus, on the banks of 
lake. After moving along the path for some st 
space with a fluctuating and irregular motion, 
lighta were at ence ex ished. 

“ We aye put out the torches at the Halie-cr 
Well on sic occasions,” said the forester to hia gu 
And accordingly no farther visible sign of the } 
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cession offered itself to Dousterswivel, although his 
ear could catch the distant and decreasing echo of 
horses’ hoofs in the direction towards which the 
mourners had bent their course. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


OQ weel may the boatie row, 
A er may she speed, 
And weel may the boatie row 
That earns the bairnies’ bread 
The boatie rows, the boatie rows, 
The boatioc rows fu’ weel, 
And lightsome be their life that bear 
The merlin and the crcel ! Old Baltad. 


WE must now introduce our reader to the inte- 
rior of the fisher’s cottage mentioned in chapter 
eleventh of this edifying history. I wish I could 
say that its inside was well arranged, decently fur- 
nished, or tolerably clean. On the contrary, I am 
compelled to admit, there was confusion, —there 
was dilapidation,— there was dirt good store. Yet, 
with all this, there was about the inmates, Luckie 
Mueklebackit and her family, an appearance of ease, 
plenty, and comfort, that seemed to warrant their 
old sluttish proverb, “ The clartier tlic cosier.” A 
huge fire, though the season was summer, occupied 
the hearth, and served at once for affording hght, 
heat, and the means of preparing food. The fishing 
had been successful, and the family, with custom- 
ary improvidence, had, since unlading the cargo, 
continued an unremitting operation of broiling and 
frying that part of the produce reserved for home 
consumption, and the bones and fragments lay on 
the wooden trenchers, mingled with morsels of 
broken bannocks and shattered mugs of half-drunk 
beer. The stout and athletic form of Maggie her- 
self, bustling here and there among a pack of half- 
grown girls and younger children, of whom she 
chucked one now here and another now there, with 
an exclamation of “ Get out o’ the gate, yc little 
sorrow !” was strongly contrasted with the passive 
and half stupified look and manner of her husband’s 
mother, a woman advanced to the last stage of iu- 
man life, who was seated in her wonted chair close 
by the fire, the warmth of which she coveted, jet 
hardly seemed to be sensible of—now muttering to 
herself, now smiling vacantly to the children as 
they pulled the strings of her tuy or close cap, or 
twitched her blue checked apron. With her dustaff 
in her bosom, and her spindle in her hand, she plied 
lazily and mechanically the old-fashioned Scottish 
thrift, according to the old-fashioned Scottish man- 
ner. The younger children, crawling among the 
feet of the elder, watched the progress of grannie’s 
spindle as it twisted, and now and then ventured 
to interrupt its progress as it danced upon the floor 
in those vagaries which the more regulated spin- 
ning-wheel has now so universally superseded, that 
even the fated Princess of the fairy tale might roam 
through all Scotland without the risk of piercing 
her hand with a spindle, and dying of the wound. 
Late as the hour was (and it was long past mid- 
hight), the whole fumily were still on foot, and far 
from Proposing to go to bed; the dame was still 
busy broiling car-cakes on the girdle, and the elder 
girl, the half-naked mermaid elsewhere commemo- 


rated, was preparing a pile of ‘Findhorn haddocks 
(that is, haddocks stroked with wood), to be 
eaten along with these relishing provisions. 
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While they were thus vi seh a slight tap at 
the door, accompanied with the question, “ Are ye 
up yet, sirs?” announced a visitor. answer, 
“ Ay, ay—come your ways ben, hinny,” occasioned 
the lifting of the latch, and Jenny Rintherout, the 
female domestic of our Antiquary, made her ap- 
pearance. 

“ Ay, ay,” exclaimed the mistress of the family— 
“ Hegh, sirs! can this be you, Jenny !—a sight @ 
you’s gude for sair een, lass.” 

“ O woman, we’ve been sae ta’en up wi’ Captain 
Hiector’s wound up by, that I havena had my ‘fit 
out ower the door this fortnight; but he’s better 
now, and auld Caxon slecepa in his room in case he 
wanted onything. Sae, as soon as our auld folk 
gaed to bed, I e’en snooded my head up a bit, and 
left the house-door on the latch, in case onybody 
should be wanting in or out while I was awa, and 
just cam down the gate to see an there was ony 
cracks amang ye.” 

“ Ay, ay,” answered Luckie Mucklebackit, “ I 
see ye hae gotten a’ your braws on; ye’re looking 
about for Steenie now—but he’s no at hame the 
night ; and ye’ll no do for Steenie, lass—a feckless 
thing like you’s no fit to mainteen a man.” 

“‘ Steenie will no do for me,” retorted Jenny, 
with a toss of her head that might have become a 
higher-born damsel; “ I maun hae a man that can 
mainteen his wife.” 

“ Ou ay, hinny—thae’s your landward and bur- 
rows-town notions. My certie !— fisher-wives ken 
better —they keep the man, and keep the house, 
and heep the siller too, lass.” 

“ A wheen poor drudges ye are,” answered the 
nymph of the land to the nymph of the sea. “ Aa 
sune as the keel o’ the coble touches the sand, dcil 
a bit mair will the lazy fisher loons work, but the 
wives maun kilt their coats, and wade into the surf 
to tah the fish ashore. And then the man casts aff 
the wat and puts on the dry, and sits down wi’ hia 
pipe and his gill-stoup ahint the ingle, like ony auld 
houdic, and ne’er a turn will he do till the coble’s 
afloat again! And the wife, she maun get the scull 
on her back, and awa wi’ the fish to the next bur- 
rows-town, and scauid and ban wi’ ilka wife that 
will seauld and ban wi’ her till it’s sauld—and that’s 
the gait fisher-wives live, puir slaving bodics,” 

‘“ Slaves ?—gae wa’, lass!—ca’ the head o’ the 
house slaves? little ye ken about it, lass. Show me 
a word my Saunders daur speak, or a turn he daur 
do about the house, without it be just to tak his 
ineat, and his drink, and his diversion, like ony o' 
the weans, He has mair sense than to ca’ onything 
about the bigging his ain, frae the rooftree down 
to a crackit trencher on the bink. He kens weel 
encugh wha feeds him, and cleeds him, and keops a’ 
tight, thack and rape, when his coble is jowing awa 
in the Firth, puir fallow. Na, na, lass !—them that 
sull the goods guide the purse— them that guide the 
purse rule the house. Show me ane o’ your bits 0 
farmer-bodies that wad let their wife drive the stock 
to the market, and ca’ in the debts. Na,na.”) — 

“ Aweel, aweel, Maggie, ilka land has its ain 
lauch— But where’s Steenie the night, when a’s 
come and gane? And where’s the gudeman t” 

“I hae puttin’ the gudeman to his bed, for he 
was e’en sair forfairn ; and Steenie’s awa out about 
some barns-breaking wi’ the auld gaberlunzie, Edie 
Ochiltree: they'll be in sune,and ye can sit doun.’ 
1 See Note D,— Fisher-women. 
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“ froth, gudewife” (taking a seat), “ I haena that 
muckle time to stop— but I maun tell ye about the 
news.- Ye'll hae heard o’ the muckle kist o’ gowd 
that Sir Arthur has fund down by at St Ruth!— 
He'll be grander than ever now—he’ll no can haud 
down his head to sneeze, for fear o’ seeing his 
shoon.” 

“ Ou ay—a’ the country’s heard o’ that ; but auld 
Edie says they ca’ it ten times mair than ever was 
o’t, and he saw them howk it up. Od, it would 
be lang or a puir body that needed it got sic a 
windfa’.” 


« Na, that’s sure cneugh.— And ye'll hae heard 
o” the Countess o’ Glenallan being dead and lying 
im state, and how she’s to be buried at St Ruth’s 
as this night fa’s, wi’ torch-light ; and a’ the papist 
servants, and Ringan Aikwood, that’s a papist too, 
are to be there, and it will be the grandest show 
ever was seen.” 

“ Troth, hinny,” answered the Nereid, “ if they 
let naebody but papists come there, it’ll no be 
muckle o’ a show in this country ; for the auld har- 
lot, as honest Mr Blattergowl ca’s her, has few that 
drink o’ her cup of enchantments in this corner of 
our chosen lands.— But what can ail them to bury 
the auld carlin (a rudas wife she was) in the night 
time t— I dare say our gudemither will ken.” 

Here she exalted her voice, and exclaimed twice 
or thrice, “ Gudemither! gudemither!’ but, lost 
in the apathy of age and deafness, the aged sibyl 
she addressed continued plying her spindle without 
understanding the appeal made to her. 

“ Speak to your grandmither, Jenny — Od, I wad 
rather hail the ccble half a mile aff, and the nor- 
wast wind whistling again in my teeth.” 

« Grannie,” said the little mermaid, in a voice to 
which the old wcman was better accustomed, “ min- 
nie wants to ken what for the Glenallan folk aye 
bury by candle-light in the ruins of St Ruth?” 

The old woman paused in the act of twirling the 
spindle, turned round to the rest of the party, lifted 
her withered, trembling, and clay-coloured hand, 
raised up her ashen-hue’d and wrinkled face, which 
the quick motion of two light-blue eyes chiefly dis- 
tinguished from the visage of a corpse, and, as if 
catching at any touch of association with the living 
world, answered, “ What gars the Glenallan family 
inter their dead by torch-light, said the lassie ?— 
Is there a Glenallan dead e’en now ?” 

“We might be a’ dead and buried too,” sid 
Maggie, “ for onything ye wad ken about it;”— 
and then, raising her voice to the stretch of her 
mother-in-law’s comprehension, she added, “ It’s 
the auld Countess, gudemither.” 

“ And is she ca’d hame then at last?” said the 
old woman, in a voice that seemed to be agitated 
with much more feeling than belonged to her ex- 
treme old age, and the general indifference and 

her manner—~“ is she then called to her 

last account after her lang race o’ pride and power ! 
-—~O God forgie her!” 

“ But minnie was asking ye,”’ resumed the lesser 

querist, “ what for the Glenallan family aye bury 

ir dead by torch-light!” 

“ They hae aye dune sae,” said the grandmother, 

* since the time the Great Earl fell in the sair bat- 

fe o’ the Harlaw, when they say the coronach was 

eried in ae day from the mouth o’ the Tay to the 

_ Buck of the Cabrach, that ye wad hae heard nae 

ether sound but that of lamentation for the great 


folks that had fa’en fighting against Donald of the 
Isles. But the Great Earl’s mither was living— 
they were a doughty and a dour race the women o’ 
the house o’Glenallan—and she wad hae nae co- 
ronach cried for her son, but had him laid in the 
silence o’ midnight in his place o’ rest, without either 
drinking the dirge, or crying the lament. She said 
he had killed enow that day he died, for the widows 
and daughters o’ the Highlanders he had slain to 
cry the coronach for them they had lost, and for 
her son too; and sae she laid him in his grave wi’ 
dry eyes, and without a groan or a wail. And it was 
thought a proud word o’ the family, and they aye 
stickit by it—and the mair in the latter times, be- 
cause in the night-time they had mair freedom to 
perform their popish ceremonies by darkness and 
in secrecy than in the daylight—at least that was 
the case in my time; they wad hae been disturbed 
in the day-time baith by the law and the commons 
of Fairport—they may be owerlooked now, as | 
have heard: the warld’s changed — I whiles hardly 
ken whether I am standing or sitting, or dead or 
living.” 

And looking round the fire, as if in the state ol 
unconscious uncertainty of which she complained, 
old Elspeth relapsed into her habitual and mecha: 
nical occupation of twirling the spindle. 

“ Eh, sirs!”? said Jenny Rintherout, under her 
breath to her gossip, “ it’s awsome to hear your 
gudemither break out in that pait—it’s like the dead 
speaking to the living.” 

“ Yo’re no that far wrang, lass; she minds nae- 
thing o’ what passes the day—but set her on auld 
tales, and she can speak like a prent buke. She 
kens mair about the Glenallan family than maist 
folk—the gudeman’s father was their fisher mony 
a day. Ye maun ken the papists make a great 
point o” eating fish—it’s nae bad part o’ their reli- 
gion that, whatcver the rest is— I could aye sell the 
best o’ fish at the best o’ prices for the Countess’s 
ain table, grace be wi’ her! especially on a Friday 
— But see as our gudemither’s hands and lips are 
ganging —now it’s working in her head hike barm 
—she’ll speak cneugh the night. Whiles shell no 
speak a word in a week, unless it be to the bits o’ 
bairns.” 

“ Hegh, Mrs Mucklebackit, she’s an awsome 
wife!” said Jenny in reply. “ D’ye think she’s 
a’thegither right? Folk says she downa gang to 
the kirk, or speak to the minister, and that she 
was ance a papist ; but since her gudeman’s beer 
dead, naebody kens what she is. D’ye think your- 
sell that she’s no uncanny ?” 

“Canny, ye silly tawpie! think ye ae auld wife’s 
less canny than anither? unless it be Alison Breck 
— I really couldna in conscience swear for her; F 
1 have kent the boxes she set fill’d wi’ partans 
when”. 

“ Whisht, whisht, Maggie,” whispered Jenny— 
“ your gudemither’s gaun to speak again.” 

‘* Wasna there some ane o’ ye said,” asked the 
old sibyl, “ or did I dream, or was it revealed to 
me, that Joscelind, Lady Glenallan, is dead, an’ 
buried this night?” 

“ Yes, gudemither,” screamed the daughter-in- 
law, “ it’s e’en sae.” 

“ And e’en sae let it be,” said old Elspeth ; “ she’s 
made mony a sair heart in her day—ay, e’en her 
ain son’s—is he living yet!” 

“ Ay, he’s living yet; but Low lang he’ll live— 
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however, dinna ye mind his coming and asking 
after you in the spring, and leaving siller?” 

“ It may be sae, Maggie— I dinna mind it— but 
a handsome gentleman tre was, and his father before 
him. Eh! if his father had lived, they might hae 
been happy folk! But he was gane, and the lady 
carried it in-ower and out-ower wi’ her son, ar:d 
garr’d him trow the thing he never suld hae trowed, 
and do the thing he has repented a’ his life, and 
will repent still, were his life as lang as this lang 
and wearisome ane o’ mine.” 

“ O what was it, grannie?”—and “ What was 
it, gudemither?”—and “ What was it, Luckie El- 

th?” asked the children, the mother, and the 
visitor, in one breath. 

« Never ask what it was,” answered the old sibyl, 
“but pray to God that ye arena left to the pride 
and wilfu’ness o’ your ain hearts: they may be as 
powerful in a cabin as in a castle—I can bear asad 
witness to that. O that weary and fearfu’ night! 
will it never gang out o’ my auld head!—-Eh! to 
see her lying on the floor wi’ her lang hair dreep- 
ing wi’ the salt water !— Heaven will avenge on a’ 
that had to do wi’t. Sirs! is my son out wi’ the 
coble this windy e’en?” 

“ Na, na, mither—nae coble can kcep the sea 
this wind ; he’s sleeping in his bed out-ower yon- 
der ahint the hallan.” 

Tg Steenie out at sea then?” 

“ Na, grannie—Steenie’s awa out wi’ auld Edie 
Ochiltree, the gaberlunzie ; maybe they’ll be gaun 
to see the burial.” 

“ That canna be,” said the mother of the family; 
* we kent naething o’t till Jock Rand cam in, and 
tauld us the Aikwoods had warning to attend— 
they keep thae things unco private—and they were 
to bring the corpse a’ the way frae the Castle, ten 
miles off, under cloud o’ night. She has lain in state 
this tcn days at Glenallan-House, in a grand cham- 
ber, a’ hung wi’ black, and lighted wi’ wax cannle.” 

“ God assoilzie her !”? ejaculated old Elspeth, her 
head apparently still occupied by the event of the 
Countess’s death; “she was a hard-hearted woman, 
but she’s gaen to account for it a’, and His mercy 
is infinite— God grant she may find it sae!”” And 
she relapsed into silence, which she did not break 
again during the rest of the evening. 

“ I wonder what that auld daft beggar carle and 
our son Steenie can be doing out in sic a night as 
this,” said Maggie Mucklebackit ; and her expres- 
sion of rise was echoed by her visitor. “ Gang 
awa, ane ©’ ye, hinnies, up to the heugh head, and 
gie them a cry in case they’re within hearing ; the 
car-cakes will be burnt to a cinder.” 

The little emissary departed, but in a few minutes 
came running back with the loud exclamation, “ Eh, 
minnie! eh, ie! there’s a white bogle chasing 
twa black anes down the heugh.” 

_ A noise of footsteps followed this singular annun- 
ciation, and Pte Steenie Mucklebackit, closely 
followed by Edie Ochiltree, bounced into the hut. 

hey were panting and out of breath. The first 
thing Stcenie did was to look for the bar of the 
door, which his mother reminded him had been 
broken up for fire-wood in the hard winter three 
tke o 0; “for what use,” she said, “ had the 
e - em for bars 1” 

ere’s naebody chasing us,” said the be . 
after he had taken his breath : “ we're e’en like the 


wicked, that flee when no one pursueth.” 








“froth, but we were chased,” said Steenie, « by 
a spirit, or something little better.” 

“ It was aman in white on horseback,” said Edie, 
“ for the saft grund, that wadna bear the be: 
flung him about, I wot that weel; but I didna think 
my auld legs could have brought me aff as fast; I 
ran amaist as fast as if I had been at icing sera 

“ Hout, ye daft gowks!” said Luckie Muckle- 
backit, “ it will hae been some o’ the riders at the 
Countess’s burial.” 

“ What!” said Edie, “ is the auld Countess bu- 
ried the night at St Ruth’s? Ou, that wad be the 
lights and the noise that scarr’d us awa; I wish 
I had ken’d—1I wad hae stude them, and no left 
the man yonder— but they'll take care o’ him. Ye 
strake ower hard, Steenie—I doubt ye foundered 
the chield.” 

“ Ne’er a bit,” said Steenic, laughing; “ he has 
braw broad shouthers, and I just took the measure 
o’ them wi’ the stang. Od, if I hadna been some- 
thing short wi’ him, he wad hae knockit your auld 
harns out, lad.” 

“ ‘Weel, an I win clear o’ this scrape,”’ said Edie, 
“ T’se tempt Providence nae mair. But I canna 
think it an unlawfu’ thing to pit a bit trick on sie 
a land-louping scoundrel, that just lives by tricking 
honester folk.” 

‘** But what are we to do with this?”’ said Steenie, 
producing a pocket-book. 

“ Od guide us, man,” said Edie, in great alarm, 
“what garr’d ye touch the gear? avery leaf o’ that 
pocket-book wad be eneugh to hang us baith.” 

“T dinna ken,” said Steenie; “the book had 
fa’en out o’ his pocket, I fancy, for I fand it amang 
my feet when I was graping about to set him on his 
legs again, and I just pat it in my pouch to keep it 
safe; and then came the tramp of horse, and you 
cried ‘ Rin, rin,’ and I had nae mair thought o’ the 
book.” 

“ We maun get it back to the loon some gait or 
other; ye had better take it yoursell, I think, wi’ 
peep o’ light, up to Ringan Aikwood’s. I wadna 
for a hundred pounds it was fund in our hands.” 

Steenie undertook to do as he was directed. 

“A bonny night ye hae made o’t, Mr Steenie,” 
said Jenny Rintherout, who, impatient of remain- 
ing so long unnoticed, now presented herself to the 
young fisherman—*“ A bonny night ye hae made 
o’t, tramping about wi’ gaberlunzies, and getting 
yoursell hunted wi’ worricows, when ye suld be 
sleeping in your bed like your father, honest man.” 

This attack called forth a suitable response of 
rustic raillery from the young fisherman. An at- 
tack was now commenced upon the car-cakes and 
smoked fish, and sustained with great perseverance 
by assistance of a bicker or two of twopenny ale 
and a bottle of gin. The mendicant then retired 
to the straw of an out-house adjoining,—the chil- 
dren had one by one crept into their nests, — the 
old grandmother was deposited in her flock-bed,— 
Steenie, notwithstanding his preceding fatigue, had 
the gallantry to accompany Miss Rintherout to her 
own mansion, and at what hour he returned the 
story saith not,—and the matron of the family, 
having laid the gathering-coal upon the fire, and 

ut things in some sort of order, retired to rust the 
fast of the family. 
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: CHAPTER XXVIi. 


——- Many great ones 
lan 
el ly tat 
Beggar's Bush. 
Onn Evrm was stirring with the lark, and his 
fiest inquiry was after Steenie and the pocket-book. 
The young fisherman had been under the necessity 
of attending his father before daybreak, to avail 
themselves of the tide, but he had promised that, 
i on his return, the pocket-book, with 
all its wrapped up in a piece of 


carefully 
sail-cloth, should be delivered by him to Ringan 
Aikwood, for Dousterswivel the owner. 

The matron had prepared the morning meal for 
the family, and, shouldering her basket of fish, 
teamped sturdily away towards Fairport. The chil- 
dren were idling round the door, for the day was 
fair and sun-shiney. The ancient grandame, again 
seated on her wicker-chair by the firc, had resumed 
her eternal spindle, wholly unmoved by the yelling 
and ing of the children, and the scolding of 
the mother, which had preceded the dispersion of 
the family. Edie had arranged his various bags, 
and was bound for the renewal of his wandering 
life, but first advanced with due courtesy to take 
his leave of the ancient crone. 

“Gude day to ye, cummer, and mony ane o’ 
them. 1 will be back about the fore-end o’ har‘st, 
and I trust to find ye baith haill and fere.” 

“Pray that ye may find me in my quiet grave,” 
said the old woman, in a hollow and sepulchral 
voice, but without the agitation of a single feature. 

“ Ye’re auld, cummer, and sae am I mysell ; but 
we maun abide His will—we’ll no be forgotten in 
His time.” 

“ Nor our deeds neither,” said the crone: “what's 
dune in the body maun be answered in the spirit.” 

“T wot that’s true; and I may weel tak the tale 
hame to mysell, that hae led a misruled and roy- 
ing life. But ye were aye a canny wife. We're 
a’ frail—but ye canna hae sae muckle to bow ye 
down.” 

“ Less than I might have had—but mair, O far 
mair, than wad sink the stoutest brig e’er sailed 
oat o’ Fairport harbour !— Didna somebody say 
ipa least sae it is borne in on my mind, 

auld folk hae weak fancics—did not somebody 
may that Joscelind, Countess of Glenallan, was de- 
parted frae life?” 
-| © They said the truth whaever said it,” answered 
old Edie; “she was buried yestreen by torch-light 
at St Ruth’s, and I, like afule, gat a gliff wi’ seeing 
the lights and the riders.” 

“ 1¢ was their fashion since the days of the Great 
Kast that was killed at Harlaw ;—they did it to 
show scorn that they should die and be buried like 
other mortals: the wives o’ the house of Glenallan 
wailed nae wail for the husband, nor the sister for 
the brother.— Bat is she e’en ca’d to the lang ac- 
count?” 

. . As sure,” answered Edie, “as we maun a’ abide 


“Then I'll unlade my mind, come o’t what will.” 
This she spoke with more alacrity than usually 
attended her expressions, and accompanied her 
words with an attitude of the hand, as if throwjng 
something from her. She then raised up her form, 
ance tall, and still retaining the appearance of hav- 


ing been so, though bent wish age and rheumation, 
snl eisod ‘Sefize thee heggux like » maceay aal- 
mated by some eat spirit into a temporary 
resurrection. Her light“*blue eyes wandered to and 
fro, as if she occasionally ot and again remem: 
bered the purpose for which her long and withered 
hand was searching among the miscellaneous con- 
tents of an ample old-fashioned pocket. At length 
she pulled out a small chip-box, and ing it, 
took out a handsome ring, in which was set a braid 
of hair, composed of two different colours, black 
and light brown, twined together, encircled with 
brilliants of considerable value. 

“ Gudeman,” she said to Ochiltree, “as ye wad 
e’or deserve inercy, ye Maun gang my errand to 
the house of Glenallan, and ask for the Earl.” 

“The Ear! of Glenallan, cummer! ou, he winna 
see ony o’ the gentles 0’ the country, and what like- 
lihood is there that he wad see the like o’ an auld 
gaberlunzie ?” 

“Gang your ways and try ;—and tell him that 

Elspeth ©’ the Craigburnfoot—he’ll mind me best 
by that name—maun see him or she be relieved 
frae her lang pilgrimage, and that she sends him 
that ring in token of the business she wad speak 
o’.”” 
Ochiltree looked on the ring with some admira- 
tion of its apparent value, and then carefully re- 
placing it in the box, and wrapping it in an old 
ragged handkerchief, he deposited the token in his 
bosom. 

“ Weel, gudewife,” he said, “ I’se do your bid- 
ding, or it’s no be my fault. But surely there was 
never sic a braw propine as this sent to a yerl by 
an auld fish-wife, and through the hands of a ga- 
berlunzie beggar.” . 

With this reflection, Edie took up his pike-staff, 
put on his broad-brimmed bonnet, and set forth 
upon his pilgrimage. The old woman remained for 
some time standing in a fixed posture, her eyes di- 
rected to the door through which her ambassador 
had departed. The appearance of excitation, which 
the conversation had occasioned, gradually left her 
features ; she sunk down upon her accustomed seat. 
and resumed her mechanical labour of the distafl 
and spindle, with her wonted air of apathy. 

Edie Ochiltree meanwhile advanced on his jour- 
ney. The distance to Glenallan was ten miles, a 
march which the old soldicr accomplished in about 
four hours. With the curiosity belonging to his idle 
trade and animated character, he tortured himself 
the whole way to consider what could be the mean- 
ing of this mysterious errand with which he was 
intrusted, or what connexion the proud, wealthy, 
and powerful Earl of Glenallan could have with the | 
crimes or penitence of an old doting woman, whose 
rank in life did not greatly exceed that of her mes- 
senger. He endeavoured to call to me all 
that he had ever known of heard of the Glenallan 
family, yet, having done so, remained altogether 
unable to form a conjecture on the subject. He 
knew that the whole extensive estate of this ancient 
and powerful family had descended to the Coun- 
tess lately deceased, who inherited, in a most re- 
markable degree, the stern, fierce, and unbending 
character, which had distinguished the house of 
Glenallan since they first figured in Scottish annals. 
Like the rest of her ancestors, slre adhered zeal- 
ously to the Roman Catholic faith, and was married 
to an English gentleman of the same communion. 
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and of large fortune, who did not survive their union 
two The Countess was, therefore, left an 
early widow, with the uncontrolled management of 
the estates of her two sons. The elder, Lord’ 
Geraldin, who was to succeed to the title and for- 
tune of Glenallan, was totally dependent on his 
mother during her life. The second, when he came 

age, assumed the name and arms of his father, 
and took possession of his estate, according to the 
provisions of the Countess’s marriage-settlement. 
After this period, he chiefly resided in England, 
and ss very-few and brief visits to his mother 
and brother ; and these at length were altogether 
dispensed with, in consequence of his becoming a 
convert to the reformed religion. 

But even before this mortal offence was given 
to its mistress, his residence at Glenallan offered 
few inducements to a gay young man like Edward 
Geraldin Neville, though its gloom and seclusion 
seemed to suit the retired and melancholy habits 
of his elder brother. Lord Geraldin, in the outset 
of life, had been a young man of accomplishment 
and hopes. Those who knew him upon his travels 
entertained the highest expectations of his future 
eareer. But such fair dawns are often strangely 
overcast. The young nobleman returned to Scot- 
land, and after living about a year in his mother’s 
society at Glenallan-House, he seemed to have 
adopted all the stern gloom and melancholy of her 
character. Excluded from politics by the incapa- 
cities attached to those of his religion, and from all 
lighter avocations by choice, Lord Geraldin Icd a 
life of the strictest retirement. His ordinary socicty 
was composed of the clergymen of lis communion, 
who occasionally visited his mansion; and very rare- 
ly, upon stated occasions of high festival, one or 
two families who still professed the Catholie reli- 

ion were formally entertained at Glenallan-Louse. 

ut this was all ;—their heretic ncighbours knew 
nothing of the family whatever; and even the Ca- 
tholics saw little more than the sumptuous enter- 
tainment and solemn parade which was exhibited 
on those formal occasions, from which all returned 
without knowing whether most to wonder at the 
stern and stately demeanour of the Countess, or 
the deep and gloomy dejection which never ceased 
for a moment to cloud tlie features of her son. The 
late event had put him in possession of his fortune 
and title, and the neighbourhood had already begun 
to conjecture whether gaiety would revive with in- 
dependence, when those who had some occasional 
acquaintance with the interior of the family spread 
abroad a report, that the earl’s constitution was 
undermined by rcligious austerities, and that in all 
probability he would soon follow his mother to the 
ah is event was the more probable, as his 
brother had died of a lingering complaint, which, 
in the latter years of his life, had affected at once 
his frame and his spirits: so that heralds and ge- 
nealogists were already looking back into their re- 
cords to discover the heir of this ill-fated family, and 
lawyers were talking, with gleesome anticipation, of 
the probability of a “ great Glenallan cause.” 

As Edie Ochiltree approached the front of Glen- 

House, an ancient building of great extent, 
the most modern of which had been designed 
by the celebrated Inigo Jones, he began to consider 
in what way he should be most likely to gain access 
for delivery of his message; and, after much con- 
sideration, resnived to send the token to the Earl 


by one of the domestics. With this purpose he 
stopped at a cottage, where he obtained the means 
of making up the ring in a sealed packet like a 
petition, addressed, Forr his hounor the Yerl of 
Glenllan— These. But being aware that missives 
delivered at the doors of great houses by such per- 
sons as himself, do not always make their way ac- 
cording to address, Edie determined, like an old 
soldier, to reconnoitre the ground before he made 
his final attack. As he approached the porter’s- 
lodge, he discovered, by the number of poor ranked 
before it, some of them being indigent persons in 
the vicinity, and others itinerants of his own beg- 
ging profession,—that there was about to be a ge- 
neral dole or distribution of charity. 

“A d turn,” said Edie to himself, “ never 
goes unrewarded—I’ll maybe get a good awmous 
that I wad hae missed but for trotting on this auld 
wife’s errand.” 

Accordingly, he ranked up with the rest of this 
ragged regiment, assuming a station as near the 
frout as possible,—a distinction due, as he con- 
ceived, to his blue gown and badge, no less than to 
his years and experience ; but he soon found there 
was another principle of precedence in this assem- 
bly, to which he had not adverted. 

“ Are ye a triple man, friend, that ye press for- 
ward sae bauldly?—I’m thinking no, for there’s 
nae Catholics wear that badge.” 

“ Na, na, I am no a Roman,” said Edie. 

* Then shank yoursell awa to the double folk, or 
single folk, that’s the Episcopals or Presbyterians 
yonder: it’s a shame to see a heretic hae sic a lang 
white beard, that would do credit to a hermit.” 

Ochiltree, thus rejected from the society of the 
Catholic mendicants, or those who called themselves 
such, went to station himself with the panpers of 
the communion of the church of England, to whom 
the noble donor allotted a double portion of his cha- 
rity. But never was a poor occasional conformist 
more rouglily rejected by a High-church congrega- 
tion, even when that matter was furiously agitated 
in the days of good Queen Anne. 

“ See to him wi’ his badge!” they said ;—“ he 
hears ane o’ the king’s Presbyterian chaplains sough 
out a sermon on the morning of every birth-day, 
and now he would pass himsell for ane o’ the Epis- 
copal church! Na, na!—we'll take care o’ that.” 

Edie, thus rejected by Rome and Prelacy, was 
fain to shelter himself from the laughter of his 
brethren among the thin group of Presbyterians, 
who had either disdained to disguise their religious 
opinions for the sake of an augmented dole, or per- 
haps knew they could not attempt the imposition 
without a certainty of detection. 

The same degree of precedence was observed in 
the mode of distributing the charity, which con- 
sisted in bread, beef, and a piece of money, to each 
individual of all the three classes. The almouer, 
an ecclesiastic of grave appearance and demeanour, 
superintended in person the accommodation of the 
Catholic mendicants, asking a question or two of 
each as he delivered the charity, and recommend- 
ing to their prayers the soul of Joscelind, late Coun- 
tess of Glenallan, mother of their benefactor. ‘The 
porter, distinguished by his long staff headed with 
silver, and by the black gown tufted with lace of 
the same colour, which he had assumed upon the 
general mourning in the family, overlooked the dis- 
tribution of the dole among the prelatists. The 
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less-favoured kirk-folk were committed to the charge 
of au aged domestic. 

As this last discussed some disputed point with 
the porter, his name, as it chanced to be occasion- 
ally mentioned, and then his features, struck Ochil- 
tree, and awakened recollections of former times. 
The rest of the assembly were now retiring, when 
the domestic, again approaching the place where 
Edie still lingered, said, in a strong Aberdcenshire 
accent, “ Fat is the auld feel-body deeing, that he 
canna gang avay, now that he’s gotten baith meat 
and siller ?” 

“ Francie Macraw,’’ answered Edie Ochiltree, 
“ d’ye no mind Fontenoy, and ‘ Keep thegither, 
front and rear!’ ” 

“ Ohon! ohon!” cried Francie, with a true north- 
country yell of recognition, “ naebody could hae 
said that word but my auld front-rank man, Edie 
Ochiltree! But I’m sorry to see ye in sic a peer 
atate, man.” 

“ No sae ill aff as yc may think, Francie. But 
I’m laith to leave this place without a crack wi’ you, 
and I kenna when I may see you again, for your 
folk dinna mak Protestants welcome, and that’s ae 
reason that I hae never been here before.”’ 

“ Fusht, fusht,” said Francie, “let that flee stick 
i’ the wa’——when the dirt’s dry it will rub out ;— 
and come you awa wi’ me, and I'll gie ye some- 
thing better than that bcef bane, man.” 

Having then spoke a confidential word with the 
porter (probably to request his connivance), and 
having waited until the almoner had returned in- 

to the house with slow and solemn steps, Francie 

Macraw introduced his old comrade into the court 

of Glenallan-House, the gloomy gateway of which 
was surmounted by a huge seutcheon, in which the 
hierald and undertaker had mingled, as usual, the 
emblems of human pride and of human nothing- 
ness,— the Countess’s hereditary coat-of-arms, with 
all its numerous quartcrings, disposed in a lozenge, 
and surrounded by the separate shields of her pa- 
ternal and maternal ancestry, intermingled with 
scythes, hour-glasses, skulls, and other symbols of 
that mortality which levels all distinctions. Con- 
ducting his friend as speedily as possible along the 
jarge paved court, Macraw led the way through a 
fide-door to a sma!] apartment near tiie servants’- 
hall, which, in virtue of his personal attendance 
upon the Earl of Gienallan, he was cutitled to call 
ius own. To produce could meat of various kinds, 
strong beer, and even a glass of spirits, was no 
difficulty to a person of Francie’s importance, who 
had not lost, in his sense of conscious dignity, the 
keen northern prudence which recommended a good 
understanding with the butler. Our mendicant en- 
voy drank ale, and talked over old stories with his 
comrade, until, no otlier topic of conversation oc- 
curring, he resolved to take up the theme of his 
embassy, which had for some time escaped his mo- 
mory. 

He had a petition to present to the Earl,” he 
said ;—for he judged it prudent to say nothing of 
the ring, not knowing, as he afterwards observed, 
how far the manners of a single soldier! might have 
been corrupted by service in a great house. 

“ Hout, tout, man,” said Francie, “tho Ear) will 
look at nae petitions— but 1 can gic’t to the almo- 
ner. 
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4 A single sold:er means, in Scotch, a private soldier. _ 


“ But it relates to some secret, that maybe my 

lord wad like best to seo’t himsell.” 
“ I’m jeedging that’s the very reason that the al- 

moner will be for seeing it the first and foremost.” 

“ But I hae come a’ this way on purpose to de- 
liver it, Francie, and ye really maun help me at a 
pinch.” 

“ Ne’er speed then if I dinna,” answered the 
Aberdeenshire man: “ let them be as cankered as 
they like, they can but turn mo awa, and I was 
just thinking to ask my discharge, and gang dowu 
to end my days at Inverurie.” 

With this doughty resolution of serving his 
friend at all ventures, since none was to be en- 
countered which could much inconvenience him- 
sclf, Francie Macraw left the apartment. It was 
long before he returned, and when he did, his man- 
ner indicated wonder and agitation. 

“IT am nae seere gin ye be Edie Ochiltree o’ 
Carrick’s company in the Forty-twa, or gin ye be 
the deil in his likeness !” 

“ And what makes ye speak in that gait?” de- 
manded the astonished mendicant. 

“ Because my lord has been in sic a distress and 
surpreese as I ne’er saw a Man in my life. But 
he’ll see you—I got that job cookit. He was like 
& man awa frae himsell for mony minutes, and I 
thought he wad hae swarv’t a’thegither,— and fan 
he cam’ to himsell, he asked fae brought the packot 
~—and fat trow ye I said?” 

“ An auld soger,”? says Edie—“ that does like- 
liest at a gentle’s door; at a farmer’s it’s best to 
say ye’re an auld tinkler, if ye need ony quarters, 
te maybe the gudewife will hae something to sou- 

ler.’ 

“ But I said ne’er ane o’ the twa,” answered 
Francie; “ my lord cares as little about the tane 
as the tother—for he’s best to them that can sou- 
ther up our sins. Sae I e’en said the bit paper was 
brought by an auld man wi’ a lang fite beard—he 
might be a capeechin freer for fat I kend, for he 
was dressed like an auld palmer. Sae ye’ll be sent 
for up fanever he can find mettle to face ye.” 

“ I wish I was weel through this business,” 
thought Edie to himself: “ mony folk surmise that 
the earl’s no very right in the judgment, and wha 
can say how far he may be offended wi’ me for 
taking upon me sae muckle?” 

But there was now no room for retreat—a bell 
sounded from a distant part of the mansion, and 
Macraw said, with a smothered accent, as if already 
in lis master’s presence, “ That’s my lord’s bell !— 
follow me, and step lightly and cannily, Edie.” 

Edie followed his guide, who seemed to tread as 
if afraid of being overheard, through a long pass- 
age, and up a back stair, which admitted them in- 
to the family apartments. They were ample and 
extensive, furnished at such cost as showed the an- 
cient importance and splendour of the family. But 
all the ornaments were in the taste of a former and 
distant period, and one would havé almost supe 
posed himself traversing the halls of a Scottish no- 
bleman before the union of the crowns. The late 
Countess, partly from a haughty contempt of tho 
times in which she lived, partly from her sense of 
family pride, had not permitted the furniture to 
be altcred or modernized durirg her residence at 
Glenallan-House. The most ificent part of the 
decorations was a valuable collection of pictures by 
the best masters, whose massive frames were some 
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what tarnished by time. In chis particular also the 
bed taste of the family seemed to predominate. 

‘here were some fine fainily portraits by Vandyke 
and other masters of eminence; but the collection 
was richest in the Saints and Martyrdoms of Do- 
menichino, Velasquez, and Murillo, and other sub- 
jects of the same kind, which had been selected in 
preference to landscapes or historical pieces. The 
manner in which these awful, and sometimes dis- 
gusting, subjects were represented, harmonized 
with the gloomy state of the apartments,—a cir- 
cumstance which was not altogether lost on the old 
man, as he traversed them under the guidance of 
his quondam fellow-soldier. He was about to ex- 
press some sentiment of this kind, but Francie 
imposed silence on him by signs, and opening a 
door at the end of the long picture-gallery, ushered 
him into a small antechamber hung with black. 
Here they found the almoner, with his ear turned 
to a door opposite that by which they entered, in 
the attitude of one who listens with attention, but 
is at the same time afraid of being detected in the 


t. 

The old domestic and churchman started when 
they perceived each other. But the almoner first 
recovered his recollection, and advancing towards 
Macraw, said, under his breath, but with an au- 
thoritative tone, “ How dare you approach the 
Earl’s apartment without knocking? and who is 
this stranger, or what has he to do here?— Retire 
to the gallery, and wait for me there.” 

* It’s impossible just now to attend your reve- 
rence,” answered Macraw, raising his voice so as 
to be heard in the next room, being conscious that 
the priest would not maintain the altercation with- 
in hearing of his patron,— the Earl’s bell has 
fun 


e had scarce uttered the words, when it was 
rung again with greater violence than before ; and 
the ecclesiastic, perceiving further expostulation 
impossible, lifted his finger at Macraw, with a me- 
nacing attitude, as he left the apartment. 

“ TL tell’d ye sae,” said the Aberdeen man in a 
whisper to Edie, and then proceeded to open the 
dour near which they had observed the chaplain 
stationed. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


—_————————— This ring, — 
This little ring, with necromantic force, 

Has raised the ghost of Pleasure to my fears, 

Conjured the sense of honour and of love 

Into such shapes, they fright me from myself. 

The Fatal Marriage. 
_ Tire ancient forms of mourning were observed 
in Glenallan-House, notwithstanding the obduracy 
with which the members of the family were popu- 
larly ft et to refuse to the dead the usual tri- 
bute of lamentation. It was remarked, that when 
she received the fatal letter announcing the death of 
ber second, and, as was once believed, her favou- 
rite son, the hand of the Countess did not shake, nor 
er eyelid twinkle, any more than upon perusal of 

& letter of ordinary business, Heaven only knows 
whether the suppression of maternal sorrow, which 
her pride commanded, might not have some effect 
n hastening her own death. It was at least gene- 
rally mi 4 et that the apoplectic stroke, which 
80 s00n afterwards terminated her existence, was, 
as it were, the vengeance of outraged Nature for 
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the restraint to which her feelings had been sub- 

jected. But although Lady Glenallan forbore the 

usual external signs of grief, she had caused many 

of the apartments, amongst others her own and 

that of the Earl, to be hung with the exterior trap- 
pings of woe. 

The Earl of Glenallan was therefore seated in 
an apartment hung with black cloth, which waved 
in dusky folds along its lofty walls. A screen, also 
covered with black baize, placed towards the high 
and narrow window, intercepted much of the broken 
light which found its way through the stained glass, 
that represented, with such skill as the fourteenth 
century possessed, the life and sorrows of the pro- 
phet Jeremiah. The table at which the Earl was 
seated was lighted with two lamps wrought in sil- 
ver, shedding that unpleasant and doubtful light 
which arises from the mingling of artificial lustre 
with that of general daylight. The same table dis- 
played a silver crucifix, and one or two clasped 
parchment books. A large picture, exquisitely 
painted by Spagnoletto, represented the martyr- 
dom of St Stephen, and was the only ornament of 
the apartment. 

The inhabitant and lord of this disconsolate cham- 
ber was a man not past the prime of life, yet so 
broken down with disease and mental misery, so 
gaunt and ghastly, that he appeared but a wreck 
of manhood; and when he hastily arose and ad- 
vanced towards his visitor, the exertion seemed al- 
most to overpower his emaciated frame. As they 
met in the midst of the apartment, the contrast they 
exhibited was very striking. The hale cheek, firm 
step, erect stature, and undaunted presence and 
bearing of the old mendicant, indicated patience 
and content in the extremity of age, and in the 
lowest condition to which humanity can sink; while 
the sunken eye, pallid cheek, and tottering form of 
the nobleman with whom he was confronted, showed 
how little wealth, power, and even the advantages 
of youth, have to do with that which gives repose 
to the mind, and firmness to the frame. 

The Earl met the old man in the middle of the 
room, and having commanded his attendant to with- 
draw into the gallery, and suffer no one to enter 
the antechamber till he rung the bell, awaited, with 
hurried yet fearful impatience, until he heard firat 
the door of his apartment, and then that of the 
antechamber, shut and fastened by the spring-bolt. 
When he was satisfied with this security against 
being overheard, Lord Glenallan came close up to 
the mendicant, whom he probably mistook for some 
person of a religious order in disguise, and said, in 
a hasty yct faltering tone, “ In the name of all our 
religion holds most holy, tell me, reverend father, 
what am I to expect from a communication opened 
by a token connected with such horrible recollec- 
tions?” 

The old man, appalled by a manner so different 
from what he had expected from the proud and 
powerful nobleman, was at a loss how to answer, 
and in what manner to undeceive him. “ Tell me,” 
continued the Earl, in a tone of increasing trepida- 
tion and agony—“ tell me, do you come to say that 
all that has been done to expiate guilt so horrible, 
has beon too little and too trivial for the offence, 
and to point out new and more effieasious modes of 
severe penance !—I will not blench from it, father 
—let me suffer the pains of my crime here in the 
body, rather than hereafter in the spirit! 
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Edie had now recollection enough to perceive, 
that if he did not interrupt the frankness of Lord 
Glenalian’s admissions, he was likely to become the 
confidant of more than might be safe for him to 
know. He therefore uttered with a hasty and trem- 
bling voice—“ Your lordship’s honour is mistaken 
—Iam not of your persuasion, nor a clergyman, 
but, with all reverence, only puir Edie Ochiltree, 
the king’s bedesman and your honour’s.” 

This explanation he accompanied by a profound 
bow after his manner, and then drawing himself 
ap erect, rested hig'arm on his staff, threw back his 
jong white hair, and fixed his eyes upon the Earl, 
as he waited for an answer. 

“ And you are not, then,” said Lord Glenallan, 
after a pause of surprise—“ you are not then a Ca- 
tholic priest?” 

* God forbid!” said Edie, forgetting in his con- 
fusion to whom he was speaking ; “ I am only the 
king’s bedesman and your honour’s, as I said be- 
fore.” 

The Earl turned hastily away, and paced the 
oom twice or thrice, as if to recover the effects of 
his mistake, and then, coming close up to the men- 
dliicant, he demanded, in a stern and commanding 
tone, what he meant by intruding himself on his 

rivacy, and from whence he had got the ring which 

e had thought proper to send him. Edie, a man 
of much spirit, was Jess daunted at this mode of in- 
terrogation than he had been confused by the tone of 
confidence in which the Earl had opened their con- 
versation. To the reiterated question from whom 
he had obtained the ring, he answered composedly, 
* From one who was better known to the Earl than 
to him.” 

“ Better known to me, fellow?” said Lord Glen- 
allan: “ what is your meaning !—explain yourself 
instantly, or you shall experience the consequence 
of breaking in upon the hours of family distress.” 

“ It was auld Elspeth Mucklebackit that sent me 
kere,” said the beggar, “ in order to say” 

“ You dote, old man!” said the Earl; “ I never 
heard the name—pbut this dreadful tohen reminds 
me 

“I mind now, my lord,” said Ochiltree, “ she 
tauld me your lordship would be mair familiar wi’ 
her, if I ca’d her Elspeth o’ the Craigburnfoot — 
she had that name when she lived on your honour’s 
land, that is, your honour’s worshipful mother’s that 
was then-——Grace be wi’ her !” 

“ Ay,’ said the appalled nobleman, as his counte- 
nance sunk, and his cheek assumed a hue yet more 
eadaverous ; “ that name is indeed written in the 
most tragic page of a deplorable history. But what 
can she desire of me? Is she dead or living?” 

“ Living, my lord ; and entreats to see your lord- 
ship before she dies, for she has something to com- 
anunicate that hangs upon her very soul, and she 
suys she canna flit in peace until she sees you.” 

“ Not until she sees me !—what can that mean? 
But she is doting with age and infirmity. I tell 
thee, friend, I called at her cottage myself, not a 
twelvemonth since, from ao report that she was in 
— and she did not even know my face or 








ce. 

“ If your honour wad permit me,” said Edie, to 
whom the length of the conference restored a part 
of bis professional audacity and native talkative- 

ness“ if your honour wad but permit me, I wad 
say, under correction of your lordship’s better judg- 
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ment, that auld Elspeth’s like some of the ancient 
ruined strengths and castles that ane sees amang 
the hills. There are mien parts nes mind re 
a as I may say, laid waste and decayed, 
than there's parts that look the steever, and the 
stronger, and the grander, because they are rising 
just like to fragments amang the ruins o’ the rest. 
She’s an awful woman.” 

“ She always was so,” said the Earl, almost un- 
consciously echoing the observation of the mendi- 
cant; “she always was different from other women 
—likest perhaps to her who is now no more, in her 
temper and turn of mind.—She wishes to see me, 
then ?” 

“ Before she dies,” said Edie,“ she earnestly en- 
treats that pleasure.” 

“ It will be a pleasure to neither of us,” said the 
Earl sternly, “ yet she shall be gratified. She lives, 
I think, on the sea-shore to the southward of Fair- 

ort 3” 
a Just between Monkbarns and Knockwinnock 
Castle, but nearer to Monkbarns. Your lordship’s 
honour will ken the laird and Sir Arthur, doubt- 
less?” 

A stare, as if he did not comprehend the ques- 
tion, was Lord Glenallan’s answer. Edie saw hig 
mind was elsewhere, and did not venture to repeat 
a query which was so little germain to the matter. 

“ Are you a Catholic, old man?” demanded the 
Earl. 

“ No, my lord,” said Ochiltree stoutly ; for the 
remembrance of the uncqual division of the dole 
rose in his mind at the moment; “ I thank Heaven 
I am a good Protestant.” 

“ We who can conscientiously call himself good, 
has indeed reason to thank Heaven, be his form of 
Christianity what it will— But who is he that shall 
dare to do so!” 

“ Not I,” said Edie; “ I trust to beware of the 
sin of presumption.” 

“ What was your trade in your youth?’ conti- 
nued the Earl. 

. “<A soldier, my lord; and mony a sair day’s 
kemping I’ve seen. I was to have been made a 
sergeant, but” 

“ A soldier! then you have slain and burnt, and 
sached and spoiled?” 

“ I winna say,” replied Edie, “ that I have been 
better than my neighbours ;— it’s a rough trade — 
war’s swect to them that never tried it.” 

“ And you are now old and miserable, asking from 
precarious charity, the food which in your youth 
you tore from the hand of the poor peasant?” 

“1am a beggar, it is true, my lord; but I am 
nae just sae miserable neither. For my sins, I hae 
had grace to repent of them, if I might say sae, 
and to lay them where they may be better borne 
than by me; and for my food, naebody grudges an 
auld man a bit and a drink—Sae I live as I ean, 
and am contented to die when I am ca’d upon.” 

“ And thus, then, with little to look back upon 
that is pleasant or praiseworthy in your past life— 
with less to look forward to on this side of eternity, 
you are contented to drag out the rest of your ex- 
istence! Go, begone! and in your age and poverty 
and weariness, never envy the lord of such a man- 
sion as this, either in his sleeping or waking mo- 
ments— Here is something for thee.” 

The Lar! put into the old man’s hand five or six 
guineas. Edie would perhaps have stated his seru- 
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then 
safe from the castle—let no one ask him any ques- 
tions—and you, rai aa and forget the road 
ouse. 
“ would be difficult for me,” said Edie, 
looking at the gold which he still held in his hand, 
* that would be e’en difficult, since your honour has 
gien me such gude cause to remember it.’’ 

Lord Glenallan stared, as hardly comprehending 
the old man’s boldness in daring to bandy words 
with him, and, with his hand, made him another 
mas departure, which the mendicant instantly 
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For he was one in all their idle sport, 
And, like a monarch, ruled their little court; 
The t bow he form'd, the flying ball, 
The bat, the wicket, were his labours all. 
Crabbe’s Pillage. 

Francis Macraw, agreeably to the commands 
of his master, attended the mendicant, in order to 
see him fairly out of the estate, without permitting 
him to have conversation, or intereourse, with any 
of the Earl’s dependents or domestics. But, judi- 
siously considering that the restriction did not ex- 
tend to himself, who was the person intrusted with 
the convoy, he used every measure in his power to 
extort from Edie the nature of his confidential and 
secret interview with Lord Glenallan. But Edie 
had been in his time accustomed to cross-examina- 
tion, and easily evaded those of his quondam com- 
rade. “ The secrets of grit folk,’”’ said Ochiltree 
within himself, “ are just like the wild beasts that 
are shut up in cages. Keep them hard and fast 
snecked up, and it’s a’ very weel or better—but 
anes let them out, they will turn and rend you. I 
mind how ill Dugald Gunn cam aff for letting loose 
his tongue about the Major’s leddy and Captain 
Bandilier.” 

Francie was therefore foiled in his assaults upon 
the fidelity of the mendicant, and, like an indif- 
ferent chess-player, became, at every unsuccessful 
movement, more liable to the counter-checkhs of his 
opponent. 

“ Sae ye uphauld ye had nae particulars to say 
to my lord but about your ain matter. ?” 

“ Ay, and about the wee bits o’ things I had 
brought frae abroad,” said Edie. “ I ken’d you pa- 
pist folk are unco set on the relics that are fetched 
frae far—kirks and sae forth.” 

* Troth, my Lord maun be turned feel outright,” 
said the domestic, “ an he puts himsell into sic a 
curfuffle for onything ye could bring him, Edie.” 

“ I doubtna ye may say truc in the main, neigh- 
bour,” replied the beggar ; “ but maybe he’s had 
some hard play in his younger days, Francie, and 
that whiles unsettles folk sair.” 

“ Troth, Edie, and ye may say that— and since 
it’s like ye’ll ne’er come back to the estate, or, if 
ye dee, that ye’ll no find me there, I’se e’en tell 
you he had a heart in his young time sae wrecked 
and rent, that it’s a wonder it hasna broken out- 
right lang afore this day.” 

“ Ay, aay ye sae?’ said Ochiltree; “ that maun 
fiae been about a woman, I reckon?” 
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“ Troth, and ye hae guessed it,” said Francie — 
“ jeest a cusin o’ his nain—-Miss Eveline Neville, 
as they suld hae ca’d her;—there was a sough in 
the country about it, but it was hushed up, as the 
grandees were concerned ;—it’s mair than twenty 
years syne—ay, it will be three-and-twenty.” 

“ Ay, I wasin America then,” said the mendicant, 
“and no in the way to hear the country clashes.” 

“ There was little clash about it, man,” replied 
Macraw ; “he liked this young leddy, and hae 
married her, but his mother fand it out, and then 
the deil gaed o’er Jock Wabster. At last, the peer 
lass clodded hersell o’er the scaur at the Craig- 
burnfoot into the sea, and there was an end 0’t.” 

“ An end o’t wi’ the puir leddy,” said the mendi- 
cant, “ but, as I rackon, nae end o’t wi’ the yerl.” 

“ end o’t till his life makes an end,” an- 
swered the Aberdonian. 

“ But what for did the auld Countess forbid the 
marriage ?’”? continued the persevering querist. 

“ Fat for!—she maybe didna weel ken for fat 
hersell, for she gar’d a’ bow to her bidding, right 
or wrang—But it was kend the young leddy was 
inclined to some o’ the heresies of the country— 
mair by token, she was sib to him nearer than our 
Chureh’s rule admits of. Sae the leddy was driven 
to the desperate act, and the yerl has never since 
held his head up like a man.” : 

“ Wecl away!” replied Ochiltree ;—“ it’s e’en 
queer I ne’er heard this tale afore.” 

‘“‘ It’s e’en queer that ye hear it now, for deil ane 
o’ the servants durst hae spoken o’t had the auld 
Countess been living. Eh, man, Edie! but she was 
a trimmer — it wad hae taen a skeely man to hae 
squared wi’ her !— But she’s in her grave, and we 
may loose our tongues a bit fan we meet a friend. 
— But fare ye weel, Edie —I maun be back to the 
evening service. An ye come to Inverurie maybe 
sax months awa, dinna forget to ask after Francie 
Macraw.” 

What one kindly pressed, the other as firmly 
promised; and the friends having thus parted, with 
every testimony of mutual regard, the domestic of 
Lord Glenallan took his road back to the seat of 
his master, leaving Ochiltree to trace onward his 
habitual pilgrimage. 

It was a fine summer evening, and the world — 
that is, the little circle which was all in all to the 
individual by whom it was trodden, lay before Edie 
Ochiltree, for the choosing of his night’s quarters. 
When he had passed the less hospitable domains 
of Glenallan, he had in his option so many places of 
refuge for the evening, that he was nice, and even 
fastidious in the choice. Ailie Sim’s public was on 
the road-side about a mile before him; but there 
would be a parcel of young fellows there on the 
Saturday night, and that was a bar to civil conver- 
sation. Other “ gudemen and gudewives,” as the 
farmers and their dames are termed in Scotland, 
successively presented themselves to his imagina- 
tion. But one was deaf, and could not hear him ; 
another toothless, and could not make him hear; 
a third had a cross temper; and a fourth an ill- 
natured house-dog. At Monkbarns or Knockwin- 
nock he was sure of a favourable and hospitable 
reception ; but they lay too distant to be comveni- 
ently reached that night. 

“TI dinna ken how it is,” said the old man, “ but 
I am nicer about my this t than ever 
I mind having been in my life ( think, having 
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seen a’ the braws yonder, and finding out ane may 
be happier without them, has made me proud 0’ 
my ain lot— But I wuss it bode me gude, for pride 

before destruction. At ony rate, the warst 

e’er man lay in wad be a pleasanter abode 
than Glenallan-House, wi’ a’ the pictures and black 
velvet, and silver bonny-wawlies belanging to it— 
Sae J’ll e’en settle at ance, and put in for Ailie 
Sim’s,”” 

As the old man descended the hill above the 
little hamlet to which he was bending his course, 
the setting sun had relieved its inmates from their 
labour, and the young men, availing themselves of 
the fine evening, were engaged in the sport of long- 
bowls on a patch of common, while the women and 
elders looked on. The shout, the laugh, the excla- 
mations of winners and losers, came i ded 
chorus up the path which Ochiltree was descending, 
and awakened in his recollection the days when 
he himself had been a keen competitor, and fre- 
quently victor, in games of strength and agility. 
These remembrances seldom fail to excite a sigh, 
even when the evening of life is cheered by brighter 
Pp than those of our poor mendicant. “ At 
that time of day,” was his natural reflection, “ I 
would have thought as little about ony auld palm- 
ering body that was coming down the edge of Kin- 
blythemont, as ony o’ thae stalwart young chiels 
does e’enow about auld Edie Ochiltree.” 

He was, however, presently cheered, by finding 
that more importance was attached to his arrival 
than his modesty had anticipated. A disputed cast 
had occurred between the bands of players, and as 
the gauger favoured the one party, and the school- 
master the other, the matter might be said to be 
taken up by the higher powers. The miller and 
smith, , had espoused different sides, and, con- 
sidering the vivacity of two such disputants, there 
was reason to doubt whether the strife might be 
amicably terminated. But the first person who 
caught a sight of the mendicant exclaimed, “ Ah! 
here comes auld Edie, that kens the rules of a’ 
country games better than ony man that ever drave 
a bowl, or threw an axle-tree, or putted a stane 
either;—Jet’s hae nae quarrelling, callants—we'll 
stand by auld Edie’s judgment.” 

Edie was accordingly welcomed, and installed as 
umpire, with a general shout of gratulation. With 
all the modesty of a bishop to whom the mitre is 
proffered, or of a new Speaker called to the chair, 
tle old man declined the high trust and responsi- 
bility with which it was proposed to invest him, and, 
in requital for his self-denial and humility, had the 
pleasure of receiving the reiterated assurances of 
young, old, and middle-aged, that he was simply 
the best qualified person for the office of arbiter 
in the haill country-side.” Thus encouraged, he 
proceeded pay to the execution of his duty, and, 
strictly forbidding all aggravating expressions on 
either side, he heard the smith and gauger on one 
side, the miller and schoolmaster on the other, as 
junior and senior counsel. Edie’s mind, however, 
was fully made up on the subject before the pleading 
began; like that of many a judge, who must never- 
theless go through all the forms, and endure, in its 

‘full extent, the ao uence and argumentation of the 
Bar. For when all had been said on both sides, 


and much of it said over oftener than once, our se- 
nior, being well and ripely advised, pronounced the 
and healing judgment, that the disputed 


moderate 
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cast was a drawn one, and should therefore cuunt 
to neither y. This judicious decision 
concord to the field of players 5 they began anew to 
arrange their match and their bets, with the cla- 
morous mirth usual on such occasions of village 
7 arg and the more eager were already stripping 
eir jackets, and committing them, with their co- 
loured handkerchiefs, to the care of wives, sisters, 
and mistresses. But their mirth was singularly in- 
terrupted. 

On the outside of the group of players began to 
arise sounds of a description very different from 
those of sport—that sort of suppressed sigh and 
exclamation, with which the first news of calamity 
is received by the hearers, began to be heard in- 
distinctly. A buzz went about among the women 
of “ Eh, sirs! sane young and sae suddenly sum- 
moned !”-— It then extended itself among the men, 
and silenced the sounds of sportive mirth. All un- 
derstood at once that some disaster had happened 
in the country, and cach inquired the cause at his 
neighbour, who knew as little as the querist. At 
length the rumour reached, in a distinct shape, the 
ears of Edie Ochiltree, who was in the very centre 
of the assembly. The boat of Mucklebackit, the 
fisherman whom we have so often mentioned, had 
been swamped at sea, and four men had perished, 
it was affirmed, including Mucklebackit and his son. 
Rumour had in this, however, as in other cases, 
gone beyond the truth. The boat had indeed been 
overset ; but Stephen, or, as he was called, Steenie 
Mucklebackit, was the only man who had been 
drowned. Although the place of his residence and 
his mode of life removed the young man from the 
society of the country folks, yet they failed not to 
pause in their rustic mirth to pay that tribute fo 
sudden calamity, which it seldom fails to receive in 
cases of infrequent occurrence. To Ochiltree, in 
particular, the news came like a knell, the rather 
that he had so lately engaged this young man’s as- 
sistance in an affair of sportive mischief; and though 
neither loss nor injury was desigited to the German 
adept, yet the work was not precisely one in which 
the lattcr hours of life ought to be occupied. 

Misfortunes never come alone. While Ochiltree, 
pensively leaning upon his staff, added his regrets 
to those of the hamlet which bewailed the young 
man’s sudden death, and internally blamed himself 
for the transaction in which he had so lately en- 
gaged him, the old man’s collar was seized by a 
peace-ofticer, who displayed his baton in his right 
hand, and exclaimed, “ In the king’s name.” 

The gauger and schoolmaster united their rheto- 
ric, to prove to the constable and his assistant that 
he had no right to arrest the king’s bedesman as & 
vagrant ; and the mute eloquence of the miller and 
smith, which was vested in their clenched fists, was 
prepared to give highland bail for their arbiter ; his 
blue gown, they said, was his warrant for travelling 
the country. 

* But his blue gown,” answered the officer, * is 
nae protection for assault, robbery, and murder ; 
and my warrant is against him for these crimes.” 

* Murder!” said Edie, “ murder! wha did I e’er 
murder ¢” 

“Mr German Doustercivil, the agent at Glen- 
Withershins mining-works.” 

“ Murder Dusterenivel !— hout, he’s living, and 
life-like, man.” 

“ Nae thanks to yon if he be; he had a salir strug- 
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gie for his life, if a’ be true he tells, and ye maun 
answer for’t at the bidding of the law.” 

The defenders of the mendicant shrunk back at 
hearing the atrocity of the c against him, but 
more than one kind hand thrust meat and bread 
and pence upon Edie, to maintain him in the prison, 
to which the officers were about to conduct him. 

*¢ Thanks to ye! God bless ye a’, bairns !—I’ve 
gotten out o’ mony a snare when I was waur de- 
serving o’ deliverance—I shall escape like a bird 
from the fowler. Play out your play, and never 
mind me— I am mair grieved for the puir lad that’s 
gane, than for aught they can do to me.” 

Accordingly, the unresisting prisoner was led off, 
while he mechanically accepted and stored in his 
wallets the alms which poured in on every hand, 
and ere he left the hamlet, was as deep-laden as a 
government victualler. The labour of bearing this 
accumulating burden was, however, abridged, by, 
the officer procuring a cart and horse to convey the 
old man to a magistrate, in order to his examina- 
tion and committal. 

The disaster of Steenie, and the arrest of Edie 
put a stop to the sports of the village, the pensive 
inhabitants of which began to speculate upon the 
vicissitudes of human affairs, which had so suddenly 
sonsigned one of their comrades to the grave, and 
placed their master of the revels in some danger of 
being hanged. The character of Dousterswivel be- 
ing pretty generally known, which was in his case 
equivalent to being pretty generally detested, there 
were Many speculations upon the probability of the 
accusation being malicious. But all agreed, that if 
Edie Ochiltree behoved in all events to suffer upon 
this occasion, it was a great pity he had not better 
merited his fate by killing Doustcrswivel outright. 





CHAPTER XXX. 


Who fs he?— One that for the lack of land 
Shall fight upon the water— he hath challenged 
Formerly the ae whale; and by his titles 

Of Leviathan, Behemoth, and so forth. 

He tilted with a sword-fish— Marry, sir, 

Th’ aquatic had the best —the argument 

. Still galls our champion’s breech. Old Ply. 

“ Anp the poor young fellow, Stecnie Muckle- 
backit, is to be buried this morning,” said our.old 
friend the Antiquary, as he exchanged his quilted 
night-gown for an old-fashioned black coat in licu 
of the snuff-coloured vestment which he ordinarily 
wore, “and, I presume, it is expected that I should 
attend the funeral?” 

* Ou ay,” answered the faithful Caxon, offici- 
ously brushing the white threads and specks from 
his aaah habit. “ The body, God help us! was 
Rae broken against the rocks that they’re fain to 
hurry the burial. The sea’s a kittle cast, as I tell 
my daughter, puir thing, when I want her to get 
up her spirits ; the sea, says I, Jenny, is as uncer- 
tain a calling” 

“ As the calling of an old periwig-maker, that’s 
robbed of his business by crops and the powder- 
fax. Caxon, thy topics of consolation are as ill 
chosen as they are foreign to the present purpose. 
pia mihé owm foemina? What have I to do with 

Y womankind, who have enough and to spare of 
mine own!—I pray of you again, am I expected 
poe people to attend the funeral of their 
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“ Ou, doubtless, your honour is expected,” an- 
swered Caxon; “ weel I wot ye are expected. Ye 
ken, in this country ilka gentleman is wussed to 
be sae civil as to see the corpse is grounds ; 
ye needna Bang Nigher than the loan-head—it’s no 
expected your honour suld leave the land; it’s just 
a Kelso convoy, a step and a half ower the door- 
stane.” 

“ A Kelso convoy!” echoed the inquisitive Anti- 
quary ; “ and why a Kelso convoy more than any 
other ?”’ 

“ Dear sir,” answered Caxon, “ how should I 
ken? it’s just a by-word.” 

“ Caxon,” answered Oldbuck, “ thou art a mere 
periwig-maker— Had I asked Ochiltree the ques- 
tion, he would have had a legend ready e to 
my hand.” 

“My business,” replied Caxon, with more ani- 
mation than he commonly displayed, “ is with ¢he 
outside of your honour’s head, as ye are accustomed 
to say.” 

“ True, Caxon, true; and it is no reproach to a 
thatcher that he is not an upholsterer.”’ 

He then took out his memorandum-book and 
wrote down “ Kelso convoy—said to be a step and 
a half ower the threshold. Authority —Caxon.— 
Quere—Whence derived? Mem. To write to Dr 
Graysteel upon the subject.” 

Having made this entry, he resumed—‘* And 
truly, as to this custom of the landlord attending 
the body of the peasant, I approve it, Caxon. It 
comes from ancient times, and was founded deep 
in the notions of mutual aid and dependence be- 
tween the lord and cultivator of the soil. And 
herein I must say, the feudal system (as also in its 
courtesy towards womankind, in which it exceeded 
—herein I say, the feudal usages mitigated an 
softened the sternness of classical times. No man, 
Caxon, ever heard of a Spartan attending the fu- 
neral of a Helot—yet I dare be sworn that John 
of the Girnell—ye have heard of him, Caxon?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” answered Caxon; “naebody can 
hae been lang in your honour’s company without 
hearing of that gentleman.” 

“ Well,” continued the Antiquary, “I would bet 
a trifle there was not a kolb kerl, or bondsman, or 
peasant, ascriptus glebe, died upon the monks’ ter- 
ritories down here, but John of the Girnell saw 
them fairly and decently interred.” 

“ Ay, but if it like your honour, they say he had 
mair to do wi’ the births than the burials. Ha! ha! 
ha!” with a gleeful chuckle. 

“Good, Caxon! very good !—why, you shine this 
morning.” 

« And besides,” added Caxton, slily, encouraged 
by his patron’s approbation, “they say too, that 
the Catholic priests in thae times gat something for 
ganging about to burials.” 

“ Right, Caxon! right as my glove! By the by, £ 
fancy that phrase comes from the custom of pledg- 
ing a glove as the signal of irrefragable faith — 
right, i say, as my glove, Caxon—but we of the 
Protestant ascendency have the more werit in do- 
ing that duty for nothing, which cost money in the 
reign of that empress of superstition, whom Spen- 
ser, Caxon, terms, in his allegorical phrase, 

The daughter of that woman blind, 
Abessa, daughter of Corecca slow 

But why talk I of these things to thee!-—ny 

Lovel ole spoiled me, afid taught me to speak aloud 

















when is is much the same as to myself. 
Where's my nephew, Hector M‘Intyre!” 

“ He's in the parlour, sir, wi’ the leddies.” 

Very well,” said the Antiquary, “I will betake 
me thither.” 

“ Now, Monkbarns,” said his sister, on his enter- 
ing the parlour, “ye maunna be angry.” 

“ My dear uncle!” began Miss M‘Intyre. 

“ What's the meaning of all this!” said Oldbuck, 
in alarm of some impending bad news, and arguing 
upon the supplicating tone of the ladies, as a for- 
tress apprehends an attack from the very first flou- 
rish of the trumpet which announces the summons 
—“what’s all this!—-what do you bespeak my 
patience for?” 

“ No particular matter, I should hope, sir,”’ said 
Hector, who, with his arm in a sling, was seated at 
the breakfast-table ;—“ however, whatever it may 
ansount to I am answerable for it, as I am for much 
more trouble that I have occasioned, and for which 
I have little more than thanks to offer.” 

“ No, no! heartily welcome, heartily welcome — 
only let it be a warning to you,’ said the Anti- 
quary, “against your fits of anger, which is a short 

ees—ZJra furor brevis—but what is this new 
disaster 1” 

“ My dog, sir, has unfortunately thrown down’?’— 

“‘ If it please Heaven, not the lachrymatory from 
Clochnaben !” interjected Oldbuck. 

“Indeed, uncle,” said the young lady, “I am 
afraid —it was that which stood upon the sideboard 
—-the poor thing only meant to eat the pat of fresh 
batter.” 

“In which she has fully succeeded, I presume, 
for " see that hip i table is heguiie But me is 
nothing——my lachrymatory, the main pillar of my 
theory on which I seated to show, in despite of the 
ignorant obstinacy of Mac-Cribb, that the Romans 
had passed the defiles of these mountains, and left 
behind them traces of their arts and arms, is gone 
annihilated — reduced to such fragments as might 
be the shreds of a broken— flowerpot ! 


————_—_-——- _ Hector, T love thee, 
But never more be officer of mine.” 


“ Why, really, sir, I am afraid I should make a 
a in a regiment of your raising.” 
“ At least, Hector, I would have you dispatch 
your camp train, and travel expeditus or relictis im- 
imentis. You cannot conceive how J am annoyed 
y this beast—she commits burglary, I believe, for 
I heard her charged with breaking into the kit- 
chen after all the doors were locked, and eating up 
a shoulder of mutton.” — (Our readers, if they 
chance to remember Jenny Rintherout’s precaution 
of leaving the door open when she went down to 
the fisher’s cottage, will probably acquit poor Juno 
of that aggravation of guilt which the lawyers call 
claustrum 


& Sregit, and which makes the distinction 
between lary and privately stealing. 
“Tam sorry, sir,” said Hector, “that Juno 


has committed so much disorder; but Jack Muir- 
head, the breaker, was never able to bring her un- 
der command. She has more travel than any bitch 

“Thea, Hector, I wish the bitch would travel 
herself out ref sewer 

“ We will both of us retreat to-morrow, or to-day, 
bet I wonld not willingly part from my mother’s 
brother in unkindness about a paltry pipkin.” 
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“O brother ! brother !” ejaculated Miss M'Intyre, 


in utter despair at this vit tive epithet. 
m bys what would you have me call #!” aon- 
tinued Hector; “it was just such a thing as they 


use in Egypt to cool wine, or sherbet, or water; 
—I ht home a pair of them —1 might have 
brought home twenty.” 

“What!” said Oldbuck, “shaped such as that 
your dog threw down?” 

“ Yes, sir, much such a sort of earthen jar aa 
that which was on the sideboard. They are in my 
lodgings at Fairport ; we brought a parcel of them 
to cool our wine on the passage—they answer won- 
derfully well. If I could think they would in any 
degree repay your loss, or rather that they could 
afford you pleasure, Iam sure I should be much 
honoured by your accepting them.” 

“Indeed, my dear boy, I should be highly gra- 
tified by possessing them. To trace the connexion 
of nations by their usages, and the similarity of the 
implements which they employ, has been long my 
favourite study. Everything that can illustrate 
such connexions is most valuable to me.” 

“ Well, sir, I shall be much gratified by your 
acceptance of them, and a few trifles of the same 
kind. And now, amI to hope you have forgiven 
me?” 

“ O, my dear boy, you are only thoughtless and 
foolish.” 

« But Juno—she is only thoughtless too, I as- 
sure you—the breaker tells me she has no vice or 
stubbornness.” 

“ Well, I grant Juno also a free pardon—con- 
ditioned, that you will imitate her in avoiding vice 
and stubbornness, and that henceforward she ba- 
nish herself forth of Monkbarns parlour.” 

“ Then, uncle,” said the soldier, “ I should have 
been very sorry and ashamed to propose to you 
anything in the way of expiation of my own sins, 
or those of my follower, that I thought worth your 
acceptance; but now, as all is forgiven, will you 
permit the orphan-nephew, to whom you have been 
a father, to offer you a trifle, which I have been 
assured is really curious, and which only the cross 
accident of my wound has prevented my delivering 
to you before? I got it from a French Savant; to 
whom I rendered some service after the Alexandria 
affair.” 

The captain put a small ring-case into the Anti- 
quary’s hands, which, when opened, was found to 
contain an antique ring of massive gold, with a ca- 
meo, most beautifully executed, bearing a head of 
Cleopatra. The Antiquary broke forth into unre- 
pressed ecstasy, shook his nephew cordially by the 
hand, thanked him an hundred times, and showed 
the ring to his sister and niece, the latter of whom 
had the tact to give it sufficient admiration; but 
Miss Griselda (though she had the same affection 
for her nephew) had not address enough to follow 
the lead. 

“It’s a bonny thing,” she said, “ Monkbarna, 
and, I dare say, a valuable; but it’s out o’ my way 
——ye ken I am nae judge o’ sic matters.” 


“ There 8 all Fairport in one voice!” ex- 


claimed Oldbuck ; “ it is the very spirit of the bo- 
rough has infected us all; I think I have smelled 


the smoke these two days, that the wind has stuck, 
like a remora, in the north-east— and its prejudices 
af farther than its Believe me, pe foe 

ector, were I to walk up the High-street of Fale 
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port, displaying this inestimable gem in tho eyes of 
each one I met, no human creature, from the pro- 
vost to the town-crier, would stop to ask me its 
history. But if I carried a bale of lindn cloth under 
my arm, I could not penetrate to the Horsemarket 
ere I should be Sdbecbfcirecige aes queries about 
its precise texture and price. O, one might parod 
their brutal ignorance in the words of Gray: : 
* Weave the warp and weave the woof, 
The winding-sheet of wit and sense, 
Dull eee of defensive proof 

*Gainst all that doth not gather pence.’” 

The most remarkable proof of this peace-offering 
being quite acceptable was, that while the Antiquary 
was in full declamation, Juno, who held him in awe, 
according to the remarkable instinct by which dogs 
instantly discover those who like or dislike them, 
had peeped several times into the room, and encoun- 
tering nothing very forbidding in his aspect, had at 
length presumed to introduce her full person; and 
finally, becoming bold by impunity, she actually ate 
up Mr Oldbuck’s toast, as, looking first at one then 
at another of his audience, he repeated, with self- 
complacency, 


“ ¢ Weave the warp and weave the woof,’—— 


“ You remember the passage in the Fatal Sisters, 
which, by the way, is not so fine as in the original 
—But, hey-day! my toast has vanished !—1I see 
which way— Ah, thou type of womankind! no won- 
der they take offence at thy generic appellation !” 
—(So saying, he shook his fist at Juno, who scoured 
out of the parlour.)—“ However, as Jupiter, ac- 
cording to Homer, could not rule Juno in heaven, 
and as Jack Muirhead, according to Hector M‘In- 
tyre, has been equally unsuccessful on earth, I sup- 
pose she must have her own way.” And this mild 
censure the brother and sister justly accounted a 
full pardon for Juno’s offences, and sate down well 
pleased to the morning meal. 

When breakfast was over, the Antiquary pro- 
posed to his nephew to go down with him to attend 
the funeral. The soldier pleaded the want of a 
mourning habit. 

“ O, that does not signify— your presence is all 
that is requisite. I assure you, you will see some- 
thing that will entertain— no, that’s an improper 
phrase— but that will interest you, from the re- 
femblances which I will point out betwixt popular 
customs on such occasions and those of the an- 
cients.” 

“ Heaven forgive me!” tho M‘Intyre;—* I 
shall certainly misbehave, and lose all the credit I 
have so lately and accidentally gained.” 

When they set out, schaoled as he was by the 
warning and entreating looks of his sister, the sol- 
dier made his resolution strong to give no offence 
by evincing inattention or impatience. But our best 
resolutions are frail, when opposed to our predo- 
minant inclinations. Our Antiquary,—to leave 
nothing unexplained, had commenced with the fu- 
neral rites of the ancient Scandinavians, when his 
nephew interrupted him, in a discussion upon the 
“age of hills,” to remark that a large sea-gull, 
which flitted around them, had come twice within 
Shot. This error being acknowledged and pardoned, 
Oldbuck resumed his disquisition. 

are circumstances you ought to attend 
to and be familiar with, my dear Hector; for, in 
the strange contingencies of the present war which 
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agitates every corner of Europe, there is no know- 
ing where you may be called upon to serve. If in 
Norway, for example, or Denmark, or any part of 
the ancient Scania, or Scandinavia, as we term it, 
what could be more convenient than to have at your 
fingers” ends the history and antiquities of that 
ancient country, the officina gentium, the mother of 
modern Europe, the nursery of those heroes, 

‘ Stern to infli nd st 

Who smiled ng Fie heed ere 
How animating, for example, at the conclusion of 
a weary march, to find yourself in the vicinity of a 
Runic monument, and discover that you had pitched 
your tent beside the tomb of a hero!” 
. “Iam afraid, sir, our mess would be better sup- 
plied if it chanced to be in the neighbourhood of a 
good poultry-yard.” 

“ Alas, that you should say so! No wonder the 
days of Cressy and Agincourt are no more, when 
respect for ancient valour has died away in the 
breasts of the British soldiery.” 

“ By no means, sir— by no manner of means, I 
dare say that Edward and Henry, and the rest of 
these heroes, thought of their dinner, however, be- 
fore they thought of examining an old tombstone. 
But I assure you, we are by no means insensible to 
the memory of our fathers’ fame; I used often of 
an evening to get old Rory M‘Alpin to sing us 
songs out of Ossian about the battles of Fingal and 
Lamon Mor, and Magnus and the Spirit of Muir- 
artach.” | 

“ And did you believe,” asked the aroused An- | 
tiquary, “ did you absolutely believe that stuff of 
Macpherson’s to be really ancient, you simple 
boy ? 

z Believe it, sir 2—how could I but believe it, when 
I have heard the songs sung from my infancy ?” 

* But not the same as Macpherson’s English 
Ossian—you’re not absurd enough to say that, I 
hope?” said tho Antiquary, his brow darkening 
with wrath. 

But Hector stoutly abode the storm; like many 
a sturdy Celt, he imagined the honour of his coun- 
try and native language connected with the authen- 
ticity of these popular poems, and would have fought 
knee-deep, or forfeited life and land, rather than 
have given up a line of them. He therefore un- 
dauntedly maintained, that Rory M‘Alpin could 
repeat the whole book from one end to another ;— 
and it was only upon cross-examination that he 
explained an assertion so general, by adding, “ At 
least, if he was allowed whisky enough, he could 
repeat as long as anybody would hearken to him.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the Antiquary; “and that, | 
suppose, was not very long.” 

“ Why, we had our duty, sir, to attend to, and 
could not sit listening all night to a piper.” 

“ But do you recollect, now,” said Oldbuck, set- 
ting his teeth firmly together, and speaking without 
opening them, which was his custom when contra- 
dicted —“ Do you recollect, now, any of these verses 
you thought so beautiful and interesting —being a 
capital judge, no doubt, of such things ” 

“I don’t pretend to much skill, uncle; but it’s 
not very reasonable to be angry with me for admi- 
ring the antiquities of my own country more than 
those of the Harolds, Harfagers, and Hacos you 
are ce aor of.” ‘z ans ty and q 

“ Why, these, sir— these mig unconquere 
Goths— were your ancestors! The bare-breeched 
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Celts whom they subdued, and suffered only to exist, 
like a fearful people, in the crevices of the rocks, 
were but their Mancipia and Serfs!” 
Hector’s brow now grew red in his turn. “ Sir,” 
he said, “I don’t understand the meaning of Man- 
cipia and Serfs, but I conceive that such names are 
very improperly applied to Scotch Highlanders: no 
man but my mother’s brother dared to have used 
such language in my presence; and I pray you will 
observe, that I consider it as neither hospitable, 
handsome, kind, nor generous usage towards your 
‘Seer your kinsman. My ancestors, Mr Old- 
mc 

“ Were great and gallant chiefs, I dare say, Hee- 
tor; and really I aid not mean to give you such 
immense offence in treating a point of remote anti- 
quity, a subject on which J] always am myself cool, 

eliberate, and unimpassioned. But you are as hot 

and hasty, as if you were Hector and Achilles, and 
Agamemnon to boot.” 
“Tam sorry I expressed myself so hastily, uncle, 
especially to you, who have been so generous and 
good. But my ancestors” 
“ No more about it, lad; I meant them no af- 
front— none.” 

“1 am glad of it, sir; for the house of M‘In- 
—— 
“ Peace be with them all, every man of them,” 
said the Antiquary. But to return to our sub- 
ject— Do you recollect, I say, any of those poems 
which afforded you such amusement?” 
“ Very hard this,” thought M‘Intyre, “ that he 
will speak with such glee of everything which is 
ancient, excepting my family.”—-Then, after some 
efforts at recollection, he added aloud, “ Yes, sir, 
—I think I do remember some lines; but you do 
net understand the Gaelic language.” ? 
“ And will readily excuse hearing it. But you 
can give me some idea of the sense in our own ver- 
mac idiom ?” 
“T shall prove a wretched interpreter,” said Mac- 
Intyre, running over the original, well garnished 
with aghes, aughs, and oughs, and similar gutturals 
and then coughing and hawking as if the translation 
stuck in his throat. At length, having premised that 
the poem was a dialogue between the poet Oisin, or 
Ossian, and Patrick, the tutelar Saint of Ireland, 
and that it was difficult, if not impossible, to render 
the exquisite felicity of the first two or three lines, 
lhe said the sense was to this purpose: 








* Patrick the psalm-singer, 
Since you will not listen to one of my storics, 
Though you never heard it before, 
I am sorry to tell you 
You are little better than an ass “—— 


“ Good! good!” exclaimed the Antiquary; “ but 

on. Why, this is, after all, the most admirable 
ooling—I dare say the poet was very right. What 
says the Saint?” 

“ He He in character,” said M‘Intyre: “ but 
you should hear M‘Alpin sing the original. The 
speeehes of Ossian come in upon a strong deep bass 
—those of Patrick are upon a tenor key.” 

“ Like M‘Alpin’s drone and small pipes, I sup- 
pose,”” said Oldbuek. “ Well? Pray, go on.” 

“ Well then, Patrick replies to Ossian: 
Leeper a 


Tho clamour of your old women's tales 
Disturbs my devotional exercises." 


- 





“ Excellent !—why, this is botter and better. 1 
hope Saint Patrick sung better than Blattergow!’s 
precentor, or it would be hang-choice between the 
poet and psalmist. But what I admire is the cour- 
tesy of these two eminent persons towards each 
other. It is apity there should not be a word cf 
this in Macpherson’s translation.” 

“ Tf you are sure of that,” said MéIntyre, gravely, 
“ he must have taken very unwarrantable libertics 
with his original.” 

“ Tt will go near to be thought so shortly — but 
pray proceed.” 

“ Then,” said M‘Intyre, “ this is the answer of 
Ossian : 

‘ Dare you compare your psalms, 
You son of a’—_—_——- 

“ Son of a what?” exclaimed Oldbuck. 

“ It means, I think,” said the young soldier, with 
some reluctance, “ son of a female dog: 

‘Do you compare your psalms, 
To the tales of the bare-arm’d Fenians ?’” 

“ Are you sure you are translating that last ep 
thet correctly, Hector ?” 

Quite sure, sir,” answered Hector, doggedly. 

“ Because Ishould have thought the nudity might 
have been quoted as existing in a different part of 
the body.” 

Disdaining to reply to this insinuation, Hector 
proceeded in his recitation : 

“¢ J shall think it no great harm 

To wring your bald head from your shoulders’—~— 

“ But what is that yonder?” exclaimed Hector, 
interrupting himself. 

“ One of the herd of Proteus,” said the Antiquary 
—“ a, phoca, or seal, lying asleep on the beach.” 

Upon which M‘Intyre, with the eagerness of a 
young sportsman, totally forgot both Ossian, Pa- 
trick, his uncle, and his wound, and exclaiming— 
“T shall have her! I shall have her!” snatched the 
walking-stick out of the hand of the astonished An- 
tiquary, at some risk of throwing him down, and 
set off at full speed to get bctween the animal and 
the sea, to which element, having caught the alarm, 
she was rapidly retreating. 

Not Sancho, when his master interrupted his 
account of the combatants of Pentapolin with the 
naked arm, to advance in person to the charge of 
the flock of sheep, stood more confounded than 
Oldbuck at this sudden escapade of his nephew. 

* Is the devil in him,” was his first exclamation, 
“ to go to disturb the brute that was never think- 
ing of him !”-—Then elevating his voice, “ Hector 
—nephew—fool—let alone the Phoca—let alone 
the Phoca!—they bite, I tell you, like furies. He 
minds me no more than a post. There—there they 
are at it—Gad, the Phoca has the best of it! I am 
glad to see it,” said lie, in the bitterness of his 
heart, though really alarmed for his nephew’s safe- 
ty—“ I am glad to see it, with all my heart and 
spirit.” 

In truth, the seal, finding her retreat intercepted 
by the light-footed soldier, confronted him man- 
fully, and having sustained a heavy blow without 
injury, she knitted her brows, as is the fashion 
of the animal when incensed, and making use at 
once of her fore paws and her unwieldy strength, 
wrenched the weapon out of the assailant’s band, 
overturned him on the sands, and scuttled away 
into the sea, without doing him any farther injury, 
Captain M‘Intyre, a good fleal out of countenance at 
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the issue of his exploit, just rose in thne to receive 
the ironical congratulations of his uncle, upon a 
single combat worthy to be commemorated by Os- 
sian himself, “ since,” said the Antiquary, “ your 
imous opponent hath fled, though not upon 

caga'a wines from the foe that was low ; 
she walloped away with all the grace of triumph, 
and has carried my stick off also, by way of spolia 
opima. 

ret his had little to answer for himself, except 
that a Highlander could never pass a deer, a seal, 
or a salmon, where there was a possibility of hav- 
ing a trial of skill with them, and that he had for- 
got one of his arms was in a sling. He also made 
jiis fall an apology for returning back to Monk- 
barns, and thus escaped the farther raillery of his 
ee as well as his lamentations for his walking- 
atic 

“ I cut it,” he said, “in the classic woods of 
Hawthornden, when I did not expect always to 
have been a bachelor—I would not have given it 
for an ocean of seals—-O Hector! Hector !—thy 
namesake was born to be the prop of Troy, and 
thou to be the plague of Monkbarns !” 








CHAPTER XXXI. 


Tell me not of it, friend— when the young weep, 
Their tears are luke-warm brine;—from your old eyes 
Sorrow falls down like hail-drops of the North, 

hilling the furrows of our wither’d cheeks, 
Cold as our hopes, and harden’d as our feeling — 
Theirs, as they fall, sink sightless— ours reco 
Heap the fair plain, and bleaken all before us. 

Old Play. 

Tug Antiquary, being now alone, hastened his 
pace, which had been retarded by these various dis- 
cussions, and the rencontre which had closed them, 
and soon arrived before the half-dozen cottages at 
Mussel-crag. They now had, in addition to their 
usual squalid and uncomfortable appearance, the 
melancholy attributes of the house of mourning. 
The boats were all drawn up on the beach; and, 
though the day was fine, and the season favourable, 
the shang which is used by the fishers when at sea, 
was silent, as well as the prattle of the children, and 
the shrill song of the mother, as she sits mending 
her nets by the door. A few of the neighbours, 
some in their antique and well-saved suits of black, 
others in their ordinary clothes, but all bearing an 
expression of mournful sympathy with distress so 
sudden and unexpected, stood gathered around the 
door of Mucklebackit’s cottage, waiting till ‘ the 
body was lifted.” As the Laird of Monkbarns ap- 
proached, they made way for him to enter, doffing 
their hats and bonnets as he passed, with an air of 
melancholy courtesy, apd he returned their salutes 
in the same manner. 

In the inside of the cottage, was a scene which 
our Wilkie alone could have painted, with that ex- 
quisite feeling of nature that characterises his en- 
chanting productions. 

The body was laid in its coffin within the wooden 
bedstead which the young fisher had occupied while 
alive. Ata little distance stood the father, whose 
rugged weather-beaten countenance, shaded by his 
grizzled hair, had faccd many a stormy night and 
night-like day. He was apparently revolving his 
howsin lis mind, with that strong feeling of painful 
grief peculiar to harsh and rough characters, which 


almost breaks forth into hatred aguinst the world, 
and all that remain in it, after the beloved object 
is withdrawn. The old man had made the most 
desperate efforts to save his son, and had only been 
withheld by main force from renewing them at a 
moment when, without the ibility of assisti 
the sufferer, he must himself have perished. A 
this apparently was boiling in his recollection. His 
glance was directed sidelong towards the coffin, as 
to an object on which he could not steadfastly look, 
and yet from which he could not withdraw his eyes. 
His answers to the necessary questions which were 
occasionally pat to him, were brief, harsh, and al- 
most fierce. His family had not yet dared to address 
to him a word, either of sympathy or consolation. 
His masculine wife, virago as she was, and absolute 
mistress of the family, as she justly boasted herself, 
on all ordinary occasions, was, by this great loss, 
terrified into silence and submission, and compelled 
to hide from her husband's observation the bursts 
of her female sorrow. As he had rejected food ever 
since the disaster had happened, not daring herself 
to approach him, she had that morning, with affec- 
tionate artifice, employed the youngest and favourite 
child to present her husband with some nourish- 
ment. His first action was to push it from him 
with an angry violence that frightened the child; 
his next, to snatch up the boy and devour him with 
kisses.  Ye'll be a bra’ fallow, an ye be spared, 
Patie,—but ye’ll never—never can be-—what he 
was to me !— He has sailed the coble wi’ me since 
he was ten years auld, and there wasna the like 
o’ him drew a net betwixt this and Buchan-ness— 
They say folks maun submit—I will try.” 

And he had been silent from that moment until 
compelled to answer the necessary questions we 
have already noticed. Such was the disconsolate 
state of the father. 

In another corner of the cottage, her face covered 
by her apron, which was flung over it, sat the mo- 
ther—the nature of her grief sufficiently indicated 
by the wringing of her hands, and the convulsive 
agitation of the bosom, which the covering could 
not conceal. Two of ler gossips, officiously whis- 
pering into her ear the common-place topic of re- 
signation under irremediable misfortune, seemed aa 
if they were endeavouring to stun the grief which 
they could not console. 

The sorrow of the children was mingled with 
wonder at the preparations they beheld around 
them, and at the unusual display of wheaten bread 
and wine, which the poorest peasant, or fisher, of- 
fers to the guests on these mournful occasions; and 
thus their grief for their brother’s death was almost 
already lost in admiration of the splendour of his 
funeral. 

But the figure of the old grandmother was the 
most remarkable of the sorrowing group. 
on her accustomed chair, with her usual air of 
apathy, and want of interest in what surrounded 
her, she seemed every now and then mechanically 
to resume the motion of a her spindle ; then 
to look towards her bosom for the distaff, although 
both had been laid aside. She would then cast her 
eyes about, as if surprised at missing the usual im- 
plements of her industry, and appear struck by the 
black colour of the gown in which they had drvased 
her, and embarrassed by the number of persons by 
whom she was surrounded. Then, finally, she would 
raise her head with a - look and fix her eyes 

2 


her torpid features. 


from look er expreasion, ‘to what extent she com- 
ded the uncommon bustle around her. Thus 
sho sat amoung the faneral assembly like a connect- 
ing link between the surviving mourners and the 
whieh they bewailed—a being in whom 
athe light of existence was already obscured by the 
page ice) shadows of death. : 
When Oldbuck entered this house of mourning, 
he was reocived by a general and silent inclination 
af the head, and, according to the fashion of Scot- 
on such ocessions, wine and spirits and bread 
were offered round to the guests. L[lspeth, as these 
refreshments were presented, surprised and startled 
the whole company by motioning to the person who 
bore them to stop ; then, taking a glass in her hand, 
she rose up, and, as the smile of dotage played 
upon her shrivelled features, she pean with 
a hollow and tremulous voice, “ Wishing a’ your 
healths, sirs, and often may we hae such merry 
7 J 9? 


All shrunk from the ominous pledge, and set 
down the untasted liquor with a degree of shudder- 
ing horror, which will not surprise those who hnow 
how many superstitions are still common on such 
occasions among the Scottish vulgar. But as the old 
woman tasted the liquor, she suddenly exclaimed 
with a sort of shriek, “ What’s this !—this is wine 
— how should there be wine in my son’s house !— 
Ay,” she continued with a suppressed groan, “ I 
mind the sorrowful cause now,’ and, dropping the 
glass from her hand, she stood a moment gazing 
fixedly on the bed in which the coffin of her grand- 
son was deposited, and then sinking gradually into 
her seat, she covered her eyes and forehead with 
her withered and pallid hand. 

At this moment the clergyman entered the cot- 
tage. Mr Blattergowl, though a dreadful proser, 
pobegrenie on the subject of augmentations, loca- 

ities, teinds, and overtures in that session of the 
General Assembly, to which, unfortunately for his 
auditors, he chanced one year to act as moderator, 
was nevertheless a good man, in the old Scottish 
terian phrase, God-ward and man-ward. No 

ivine was more attentive in visiting the sick and 
afflicted, in catechizing the yuuth, in instructing the 
ignorant, and in reproving the erring. And hence, 
notwithstanding impatience of his prolixity and pre- 
judices, personal or professional, and notwithstand- 
moreover, a certain habitual contempt for his 
anding, ps emma on affairs of genius and 

toate, on which Blattergowl was apt to be diffuse, 
feom his hope of one day fighting his way to a chair 
ig or belles lettres,— notwithstanding, 1 
prejudices excited against him by these 
our friend the Antiquary looked with 
ie ard and respect on the said Blattergowl, 
gh J own he could seldom, even by his sense of 
decency and the remonstrances of his womankind, 
be Adunded out, as he called it, to hear him preach. 


t. 
soa 


Bat he regularly took shame to himself for his ab- 
sence When Blattergowl came to Monkbarns to din- 
aex, to which he was always invited of a Sunday, a 
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mode of testifying his respect which the oly. homer 
: A rather come ela on ke 
RIAN, 

To return from a digression which can only serve 
4o introduce the honest cl mere partiou- 
larly to our readers, Mr wi had no sooper 
emtered the hut, and reeeived the mute and melsn- 
choly salutations of the company whom it comtaived, 
than he edged himself towards the unfortunate fa- 
ther, and seemed ¢o endeavour to slide im a few 
words of condolence or of consolation. But the old 
man was incapable as yet of receiving either ; he 
nodded, however, gruffly, and shook the clergy- 
man’s hand in acknowledgment of his good inten- 
tions, but was either unable or unwilling to make 
any verbal reply. 

minister next passed to the mother, moving 
along the floor as slowly, silently, and ually, as 
if he had been afraid that the ground would, like 
unsafe ice, break beneath his feet, or that the first 
echo of a footstep was to dissolve some magic spell, 
and plunge the hut, with all its i into a sub- 
terranean abyss. The tenor of what he had said 
to the poor woman could only be judged by her an- 
swers, as, half-stifled by sobs ill-repressed, and by 
the covering which she still kept over her counte- 
nance, she faintly answered at each pause in his 
specch—* Yes, sir, yes !—Ye’re very gude—ye’re 
very gude !——Nae doubt, nae doubt! —It’s our duty 
to submit !— But, O dear! my poor Steenie! the 
pride o’ my very heart, that was sae handsome and 
comely, and a help to his family, and a comfort to 
us a’, and a pleasure to a’ that lookit on him!—O 
my bairn! my bairn! my bairn! what for is thou 
lying there !—and eh! what for am I left to greet 
for ye!” 

There was no contending with this burst of sor- 
row and natural affection. Oldbuck had repeated 
recourse to his snuff-box to conceal the tears which, 
despite his shrewd and caustic temper, were apt 
to start on such occasions. The female assistants 
whimpered, the men held their bonnets to their 
faces, and spoke apart with each other. The cler- 
gyman, meantime, addressed his ghostly consolation 
to the aged grandmother. At first she listoned, or 
seemed to listen, to what he said, with the apathy of 
her usual] unconsciousness. Butas, in pressing this 
theme, he approached so near to her ear that the 
sense of his words became distinctly intelligible to 
her, though unheard by those who stood more dis- 
tant, her countenance at once assumed that stern 
and expressive cast which characterised her inter- 
vals of intelligence. She drew up her head and 
body, shook her head in a manner that showed at 
least impatience, if not scorn of his counsel, and 
waved her hand slightly, but with a gosture so 
expressive, as to indicate to all who witnessed it a 
marked and disdainful rejection of the ghostly con- 
migrate pe rH as The minister ste back 
as if rep » and, by liftin tly and 
his hand, seemed to show at cies scader, Lon 
and yr saga for her ceuinel ca of aT bi 
rest of the company sympathi andas whis- 

went deroagh then, indicating how much hez 
te and determined manner impressed them 
with awe, and even horror. 

In the meantime the funeral company was eom- 

ted, oy oe re oe oe ae wire 

been expected from Fairport. wine*and 
gpirita again circulated, and the dumb show 6/ 
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and exclaimed, with a sort of laugh, — 
“Ha! ha! I hae tasted wine twice in ae day— 
Whan did I that beforo, think ye, cummers!— 
Never since” — And the transient glow vanishing 
from her countenance, she set the glass down, and 
sunk upon the settle from whence she had risen 
to snatch at it. 

As the general amazement subsided, Mr Oldbuck, 
whose heart bled to witness what he considered as 
the errings of the enfeebled intellect struggling 
with the terpid chill of age and of sorrow, observed 
to the clergyman that it was time to proceed with 
the ceremony. The father was incapable of giving 
directions, but the nearest relation of the family 
made a sign to the carpenter, who in such cases 
-| goes through the duty of the undertaker, to proceed 
in his office. The creak of the screw-nails presently 
announced that the lid of the last mansion of mor- 
tality was in the act of being secured above its 
tenant. The last.act which separates us for ever, 
even from the mortal relics of the person we as- 
serable to mourn, has usually its effect upon the 
most indifferent, selfish, and hard-hearted. With 
a spirit of contradiction, which we may be pardoned 
for esteeming narrow-minded, the fathers of the 
Scottish kirk rejected, even on this most solemn 
occasion, the form of an address to the Divinity, 
lest they should be thought to give countenance to 
the rituals of Rome or of England. With much 
better and more liberal judgment, it is the present 
practice of most of the Scottish clergymen to scize 
this opportunity of offering a prayer, and exhorta- 
tion, suitable to make an impression upon the living, 
while they are yet in the very presence of the re- 
lics of him whom they have but lately seen such as 
they themselves, and who now is such as they must 
in their time becume. But this decent aad praise- 
worthy practice was not adopted at the time of which 
[ am treating, or at least Mr Blattergowl did not 
act upon it, and the ceremony procecded without 
any. votional exercise. 

he coffin, covered with a pall, and supported 
upon handspikes by the nearest relatives, now only 
waited the futher to suppurt the head, as is cus- 
tomary. Two or three of these privileged persons 
spoke to him, but he only answered by shaking his 
hand and his head in token of refusal. With bet- 
ter intention than judgment, the friends, who con- 
sidered this as an act of duty on the part of the 
living, and of decency towards the deceased, would 
have p ed to enforce their request, had not 
Oldbuck interfered between the distressed father 
and his well-meaning tormentors, and informed 
them, that he himself, as landlord and master to 
the deceased, would carry his head to the grave.” 
In spite of the sorrowful occasion, the hearts of the 
relatives, swelled within them at so marked a dis- 
tinction on the part of the laird; and old Alison 
Breck, who was among other fish-women, 
swore almost aloud, “His henour Monkbarns should 
never want sax warp of oysters in the season” (of 
which fish he was understeod to be fond), “ if she 
should gang to sea and for them hereeil, in 
the foulest wind that ever blew.” And such is the 
temper of the Scottish common people, that, by this 
tmatanee of compliance with their custums, and re- 
tpéct ‘for their persons, Mr Oldbuck gained more 
popularity than by all the eums which jie had yearly 


distributed in the parish for purposes of privatpem 
general charity. 

The ead procession now moved slowly forward, 
preceded by the beadles, or eaulies, with their ba- 
tons, — miserable-looking old men, tottering as if on 
the edge of that grave to whieh they were marshal- 
ling another, and clad, according to Seottish guise, 
with threadbare black coats, and aa ng espe de- 
corated with rusty crape. Monkbarns would pro- 
bably have remonstrated against this superftuous 
expense, had he been consulted; but, in doing 80, 
he would have given more offence than he gained 
popularity by condescending to perform the office 
of chief mourner. Of this he was quite aware, and 
wisely withheld rebuke, where rebuke and advicc 
would have been equally unavailing. In truth, the 
Scottish peasantry are still infected with that ragt 
for funeral ceremonial, which once distinguished 
the grandees of the kingdom so much, that a sump- 
tuary law was made by the Parliament of Scotland 
for the purpose of restraining it; and I have known 
many in the lowest stations, who have dcuied them- 
selves not merely the comforts, but almost the ne- 
cessaries of life, in order to save such a sum of 
money as might enable their surviving friends to 
bury them like Christians, as they termed it; nor 
could their faithful executors be prevailed upon, 
though equally necessitous, to turn to the use and 
maintenance of the living, the money vainly wasted 
upon the interment of the dead. 

The procession to the churchyard, at about half- 
a-mile’s distance, was made with the mournful so- 
lemnity usual on these occasions,—the body was 
consigned to its parent earth,—and when the lu- 
bour of the gravediggers had filled UP the trench, 
and covered it with fresh sod, Mr Oldbuck, takin 
his hat off, saluted the assistants, who had stoo 
by in melancholy silence, and with that adieu dis- 
persed the mourners. 

The clergyman offered our Antiquary his com- 
pany to walk homeward ; but Mr Oldbuck had been 
so much struck with the deportment of the fisher- 
man and his mother, that, moved Ly compassion, 
and perhaps also, in some degree, by that curiosity 
which induces us to seck out even what gives us 
pain to witness, he preferred a solitary walk by the 
coast, for the purpose of again visiting the cottag 
as he passed 





CHAPTER XXXIL 


Wht Is this secret sin, this untold talc. 

That art cannot extract, nor penance cleanse? 

—-———---_-_—- Her muscies hold their place ; 

Nor discomposed, nor form’d to steadiness, 

No sudden flushing, and no faltering lip.—— 

Mysterwous aother. 
Tim coffin had been borne from the place where 

it rested. The mourners, in regular gradation, ac- 
cording to their rank or their relationship to the 
deceased, had filed from the eottage, w the 
younger male children were led along to totter 
after the bier of their brother, and to view with 
wonder a ceremonial which they could hardly com- 
prehend. The female gossips next rose to 
and, with consideration for the situation ¢f the pa- 
rents, earried along with them the girls of the fa- 


mily, to give the unhappy pair time and 
rane i on ow cae cad hee Gale 
grief by communicating it. But their kind inten- 
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tion was without effect. The last of them had dark- 
ened the entrance of the cottage, as she went out, 
1 and drawn the door softly behind her, when the 
1 father, first ascertaining by a hasty glance that no 
j stranger remained, started up, clasped his hands 
wildly above his head, uttered a cry of the despair 
7 which he had hitherto repressed, and, in all the 
{ impotent impatience of grief, half rushed half stag- 
cred forward to the bed on which the coffin had 
deposited, threw himself down upon it, and 
smothering, as it were, his head among the bed- 
clothes, gave vent to the full passion of his sorrow. 
It was in vain that the wretched mother, terrified 
by the vehemence of her husband’s affliction— 
j affliction still more fearful as agitating a man of 
hardened manners and a robust frame—suppressed 
her own sobs and tears, and, pulling him by the 
skirts of his coat, implored him to rise and remem- 
ber, that, though one was removed, he had still a 
wife and children to comfort and support. The ap- 
peal came at too early a period of his anguish, and 
was totally unattended to; he continued to remain 
prostrate, indicating, by sobs so bitter and violent 
that they shook the bed and partition against which 
it rested, by clenched hands which grasped the bed- 
clothes, and by the vehement and convulsive mo- 
tion of his legs, how deep and how terrible was the 
agony of a father’s sorrow. 
“ O, what a day is this! what a day is this!” said 
the poor mother, her womanish affliction already 
exhausted by sobs and tears, and now almost lost 
in terror for the state in which she beheld her hus- 
band— O, what an hour is this! and naebody to 
‘help a poor lone woman— 0, gudemither, could ye 
but speak a word to him!—wad ye but bid him be 
comforted !” 

To her astonishment, and even to the increase 

h of her fear, her husband’s mother heard and an- 
swered the appeal. She rose and walked across the 
floor without support, and without much apparent 
feebleness, and standing by the bed on which her 
son had extended himself, she said, “ Rise up, my 
son, and sorrow not for him that is beyond sin and 
sorrow and temptation. Sorrow is for those that re- 
anain in this vale of sorrow and darkness—1I, wha 
dinna sorrow, and wha canna sorrow for ony ane, 
hae maist need that ye should a’ sorrow for me.” 

The voice of his mother, not heard for years as 
taking part in the active duties of life, or offering 
advice or consolation, produced its effect upon her 
son. He assumed a sitting posture on the side of 
the bed, and his appearance, attitude, and gestures, 
changed from those of angry despair to deep grief 
and dejection. The grandmother retired to her 
nook, the mother mechanically took in her hand 
her tattered Bible, and seemed to read, though her 

were drowned with tears. 

They were thus occupied, when a loud knock was 
heard at the door. 

“Hoegh, sirs!” said the poor mother, “ wha is it 
that can be coming in that gait e’enow!— They 
canna hae heard o’ our misfortune, I’m sure.” 

The knock being repeated, she rose and opened 
the door, saying querulously, “ Whatna gait’s that 
to disturb a sorrowfu’ house?” 

A tall man in black stood before her, whom she 

ly recognised to be Lord Glenallan. “ Is there 
not,” he said, “ an old woman lodging in this or one 
of the neighbouring co Elspeth, who 
was resident at Craig t of Glenallan ?” 
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* It’s my gudemither, my lord,” said Margaret: 
“but she canna see onybody e’°enow—-Ohon ! we're 
dreeing a sair weird—we hae had a heavy dispen- 
sation !” 

* God forbid,” said Lord Glenallan, “that I should 
on light occasion disturb your sorrow ;— but my 
days are numbered— your mother-in-law is in the 
extremity of age, and, if I see her not to-day, we 
may never mect on this side of time.” 

“And what,” answered the desolate mother, 
“wad ye see at an auld woman, broken down wi’ 
age and sorrow and heartbreak? Gentle or sem- 
ple shall not darken my doors the day my bairn’s 
been carried out a corpse.” 

While she spoke thus, indulging the natural irri- 
tability of disposition and profession, which n 
to mingle itself in some degree with her grief when 
its first uncontrolled bursts were gone by, she held 
the door about one-third part open, and placed 
herself in thé gap, as if to render the visitor’s en- 
trance impossible. But the voice of her husband 
was heard from within“ Wha’s that, Maggie? 
what for are ye steching them out !—Jet them come 
in; it doesna signify an auld rope’s end wha comes 
in or wha gaes out o’ this house frae this time for- 
ward,” 

The woman stood aside at her husband’s com- 
mand, and permitted Lord Glenallan to enter the 
hut. The dejection exhibited in his broken frame 
and emaciated countenance, formed a strong con- 
trast with the effects of grief, as they were dis- 
played in the rude and weatherbeaten visage of the 
fisherman, and the masculine features of his wife. 
He approached the old woman as she was seated 
on her usual settle, and asked her, in a tone as au- 
dible as his voice could make it, “ Are you Elspeth 
of the Craigburnfoot of Glenallan ?” 

“ Wha is it that asks about the unhallowed re- 
sidence of that evil woman?’’ was the answer re- 
turned to his query. 

‘The unhappy Earl of Glenallan.” 

“ Ear] !-—— Earl of Glenallan!”’ 

“ He who was called William Lord Geraldin,” 
said the Earl; “and whom his mother’s death has 
made Ear! of Glenallan.” 

“ Open the bole,”’ said the old woman, firmly and 
hastily to her daughter-in-law, “open the bole wi’ 
speed, that 1 may sce if this be the right Lord 
Geraldin—the son of my mistress,—him that I 
received in my arms within the hour after he was 
born— him that has reason to curse me that I didna 
smother him before the hour was past!” 

The window, which had been shut in order that 
a gloomy twilight might add to the solemnity of the 
funeral meeting, was opened as she commanded, 
and threw a sudden and strong light through the 
smoky and misty atmosphere of the stifling cabin. 
Falling in a stream upon the chimney, the rays il- 
luminated, in the way that Rembrandt would have 
chosen, the features of the unfortunate nobleman, 
and those of the old sibyl, who now, standing upon 
her feet, and holding him by one hand, peered anx- 
iously in his features with her light-blue eyes, and 
paar Pos long and withered fore-finger within u 
emali distance of his face, moved it slowly as if te 
trace the outlines, and reconoile what she recol- 
lected with that she now beheld. As she finished 
her scrutiny, she said, with a deep sigh, “ It’s aanir 
—sair change; and wha’s fault is iti — but that’s 
written down where it will be rememberer -—it’s 
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written on tablets of brass with a pen of steel, 
where ail is recorded that is done in the flesh.— 
And what,” she said, after a pause, “ what is Lord 
Geraldin seeking from a puir auld creature like me, 
that’s dead already, and only belangs sae far to the 
living that she isna yet laid iu the moulds?” 

“ Nay,” answered Lord Glenallan, “ in the name 
of Heaven, why was it that you requested so ur- 
gently to see me?—and why did you back your 
request by sending a token which you knew well 1 
dared not refuse ?’ 

As he spoke thus, he took from his purse the 

ring which Edie Ochiltree had delivered to him at 

Glenallan-House. The sight of this token produced 
a merge and instantaneous effect upon the old wo- 
man. The palsy of fear was immediately added to 
that of age, and she began instantly to search her 
pockets with the tremulous and hasty agitation of 
one who becomes first apprehensive of having lost 
something of great importance ;— then, as if con- 
vinced of the reality of her fears, she turned to the 
Earl, and demanded, “ And how came ye by it, 
then !— how came ye by it? I thought I had kept 
it sae securely — what will the Countess say?” 

“ You know,” said the Earl, “at least you must 
have heard, that my mother is dead.” 

“ Dead! are ye no imposing upon me? has she 
left a’ at last, lands and lordship and lineages?” 

All, all,” said the Earl, “as mortals must leave 
all human vanities.” 

“J mind now,” answered Elspeth —“ I heard of 
it before ; but there has been sic distress in our 
house since, and my memory is sae muckle im- 
paired— But ye are sure your mother, the Lady 
Countess, is gane hame ?” 

Tho Earl again assured lier that her former mis- 
tress was no more. 

“ Then,” said Elspeth, “ it shall burden my mind 
nae langer !— When she lived, wha dared to speak 
what it would hae displeased her to hae had noised 
abroad? But she’s gane—and I will confess al).” 

Then turning to her son and daughter-in-law, she 
commanded them imperatively to quit the house, 
and leave Lord Geraldin (for so she still called him) 
alone with her. But Maggie Mucklebackit, her first 
burst of grief being over, was by no means disposed 
in her own house to pay passive obedience to the 
commands of her mother-in-law, an authority which 
is peculiarly obnoxious to persons in her rank of 
life, and which she was the more astonished at hear- 
ing revived, when it seemed to have been so long 
relinquished and forgotten. 

“ It was an unco thing,” she said, in a grumb- 
ling tone of voice,—for the rank of Lord Glenallan 
was somewhat imposing—“ it was an unco thing 
to bid a mother leave her ain house wi’ the tear in 

ee, the moment her eldest son had been carried 
& corpse out at the door o’t.” 

The fisherman, in a stubborn and sullen tone, 
sdded to the same purpose, “This is nae day for 
your auld-warld stories, mother. My lord, if he be 
a lord, may ca’ some other day —or he may speak 
out what he has gotten to say if he likes it; there’s 
Hane here will think it worth their while to listen 

or you either. But neither for laird or loon, 

§entle or semple, will I leave my ain house to plea- 
sure onybody on the very day my poor” 
his voice choked, and he could proceed no 
farther ; but ai be had risen when Lord Glenallan 
came in, and had since remained standing, he now 








threw himself doggedly upon a seat, and remajned 
in the sullen posture of one who was determined ty 
keep his word. 

But the old woman, whom this crisis seemed to 
repossess in all those powers of mental superiority 
with which she had once been eminently gifted, 
arose, and advancing towards him, said, with a so- 
lemn voice, “ My son, as ye wad shun hearing of 
your mother’s shame—as ye wad not willingly be a 
witness of her guilt—as ye wad deserve her bless. 
ing and avoid lier curse, | charge ye, by the bedy 
that bore and that nursed ye, to leave me at free- 
dom to speak with Lord Geraldin, what nae mortal 
ears but his ain maun listen to. Obey my words, 
that when ye lay the moulds on my head—and 0 
that the day were come !—ye may remember this 
hour without the reproach of having disobeyed the 
last earthly command that ever your mother wared 
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The terms of this solemn charge revived in the 
fisherman’s heart the habit of instinctive obedience 
in which his mother had trained him up, and to 
which he had submitted implicitly while her powers 
of exacting it remained entire. The recollection 
mingled also with the prevailing passion of the mo- 
ment; for, glancing his eye at the bed on which 
the dead body had been laid, he muttered to him- 
self, “Je never disobeyed me, in reason or out 0’ 
reason, and what for should I vex her?” Then, 
taking his reluctant spouse by the arm, he led hex 
gently out of the cottage, and latched the door be 
hind them as he left it. 

As the unhappy parents withdrew, Lord Glen- 
allan, to prevent the old woman from relapsing 
into her lethargy, again pressed her on the subject 
of the communication which she proposed to make 
to him. 

“ Ye will have it sune eneugh,” she replied; — 
“my mind’s clear eneugh now, and there is not— I 
think there is not—a chance of my forgetting what 
I have to say. My dwelling at Craigburnfoot is 
before my een, as it were present in reality:-——the 
grecn bank, with its selvidge, just where the burn 
met wi’ the sea—the twa little barks, wi’ their saile 
furled, lying in the natural cove which it formed 
—the high cliff that joined it with the pleasure- 
grounds of the house of Glenallan, and hung right 
ower the stream — Ah! yes—I may forget that I 
had a husband and have lost him — that I hae but 
ane alive of our four fair sons— that misfortune 
upon misfortune has devoured our ill-gotten wealth 
—that they carried the corpse of my son’s eldest- 
born frae the house this mornmg—But I never 
can forget the days 1 spent at bonny Craigburn- 
foot !” 

“ You were a favourite of my mother,” said Lord 
Glenallan, desirous to bring her back to the point, 
from which she was wandering. 

“ T was, I was,—ye needna mind me o’ that. 
She brought me up abune my station, and wi’ know- 
ledge mair than my fellows—but, like the tempter 
of auld, wi’ the knowledge of gude she taught me 
the knowledge of evil.” . 

“ For God's sake, Elspeth,” said the astonishea 
Earl, “ proceed, if you can, to explain the dread- 
ful hints you have thrown out! I well know you 
are confident to one dreadful secret, whith should 
split this roof even to hear it named~ but speak 
on farther.” : 

« J will,” she said—* J will; —just bear wi’ nic 


E 


little ;”——and again she seemed lost in reecl- 
but it was no longer tinged with imbecility 
ny. She was now entering upon the topic 

had long loaded her mind, and which doubt- 
leas often occupied her whole soul at times when 
she: secmed dead to all around her. And I may 
add, as a remarkable facet, that such was the in- 
tense operation of mental energy upon her physical 
powers and nervous system, that, notwithstand- 
ing her infirmity of deafness, each word that Lord 
Glenallan spoke during this remarkable conference, 
although in the lowest tone of horror or agony, fell 
as full and distinct upon Elspeth’s ear as it could 
have done at any period of her life. She spoke also 
herself clearly, distinctly, and slowly, as if auxious 
that the intelligence she communicated should be 
fully understood ; concisely at the same time, and 
with none of the verbiage or circumlocutory addi- 
tions natural to those of her sex and condition. In 
short, her language bespoke a better education, as 
well as an uncommonly firm and resolved mind, 
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your mother hated a’ that cam of your father's ts- 
ily—-a’ but himsell. Her reasons related to etelife 
which fell between them nae ee ve her ; 
the particulars are naething parpose. 
Oh ! doubly did she hate Eveline Neville when she 
perceived that there was a growing kindness atween 
you and that unfortunate young leddy! Ye may 
mind that the Countess’s dislike didna gang 
at first than just showing 0’ the cauld shouther—- 
at least it wasna seen farther ; but at the lang rua 
it brak out into such downright violence that Mis 
Neville was even fain to seek refuge at Knockwin- 
nock Castle with Sir Arthur’s leddy, wha (God sain 
her 2 Eales then wi’ the living.” 

« You rend my heart by recalling these particu- 
lars— But go on,—and may my present agony be 
aecepted as additional penance for the invo 
cruue |” 

“ She had been absent some months,” contixued 
Elspeth, “ when I was ae night watching in my but 
the return of my husband from fishing, and shed- 


and a character of that sort from which great vir- | ding in private those bitter tears that my proud 


tues or 
The tenor of her communieation is disclosed in the 


following chapter. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Remorse—she ne'er forsakes us — 

A bicodhound stanch — she tracks our rapid stop 

Threugh the wild labyrinth of youthful frenzy, 

Unbeard, perchance, until old age hath tam’d us; 

Tien in our lair, when Time hath chill'd our joints. 

And maim’d our hope of combat, or of flight, 

We hear her deep-moutr’d bay, announcing all! 

Of wrath, and woe, and punishment that b es ro 
"lay. 


“I ncep not tell you,” eaid the old woman, ad- , 


dressing the Earl of Glenallan, “that I was the 
favourite and confidential attendant of Joscelind, 
Countess of Glenallan, whom God assoilzie!”— 


(hexe she crossed herself )—* and I think farther, | 


ye may not have forgotten that I shared her regard 


| 


| 


crimes may be naturally expected.— | spirit wrung frae me whenever I thought on my 


disgrace, ‘The sneck was drawn, and the Countess 
your mother entered my dwelling. I thought I had 
seen a spectre, for, even in the height of my favour, 
this was an honour she had never done me, and she 
looked as pale and ghastly as if she had risen from 
the grave. She sute down, and wrung the draps 
from her hair and cloak,—for the night wae dris- 
zling, and her walk had been through the planta- 
tions, that were a’ loaded with dew. I only mea- 
tion these things that you may understand how weel 
that night lives in my memory,—and weel it may. 
I was surprised to see her, but I durstna s 


_ hrst, mair than if 1 had seen a phantom—Na, I 


for mony years. I returned it by the maist sincere , 


attachment, but I fell into disgrace frae a trifling 


act ef disobedience, reported to your mother by ane 


that thought, and she wasna wrang, that I was a 
spy upon her actions and yours.” 

I charge thee, woman,” said the Earl, in a 
voice trembling with passion, “ name not her naine 
iu ay hearing!” 

“must,” returned the penitent, firmly and calm- 
ly, * or how can you understand me !” 

The Eari leaned upon one of the wooden chairs 
of the hut, drew his hat over his face, clenched his 
hands together, a his teeth like one who summons 
up courage to undergo a painful operation, and 
inade a signal to her to proceed. 

“TI say, then,” she resumed, “ that my disgrace 
with my mistress was chiefly owing to Miss Eveline 
Neville, then bred up in Glenallan-House as the 

of a cousin-german and intimate friend 
of your father that was gane. There was muckle 
mystery in her history, — but wha dared te inquire 
‘arther than the Coustess liked to tell?— All in 
Glenallan-House loved Miss Neville—all but twa, 
your mother and mysell-—~we baith hated her.” 

# (od | for what reasen, sinse a creature so mild, 
_—_ so formed to inspire affection, never 
on this wretched world 3” 

% 1¢ may hae been sac,” rejoined Elspeth, “ but 


durst not, my lord, 1 that hae secn mony sights of 
terror, and never shook at them. Sae, after a si- 
lence, she said, ‘ Elspeth Cheyne (for she always 
guve me my maiden name), are not ye the daughter 
of that Reginald Cheyne, who died to save his mas- 
ter, Lord Glenallan, on the field of Sheriffmuir 1’ 
And I answered her as proudly as hersell 
‘ As sure as vou are the daughter of that Earl of 
Glenallan whom my father saved that day by his 
own duath,’ ” 

Here she made a pause. 

* And what followed?— what followed ?— For 
[leaven’s sake, good woman—— But why should I 
use that word !— Yet, good or bad, I command you 
to tell me.” 

“ And little I should value earthiy command,” 
answered Elspeth, “ were there not a voice that has 
spoken to me sleeping and waking, that drives me 
iorward to tell this sad tale. Aweel, my Lord— the 
Countess said to me, ‘ My son loves Eveline Neville 


— they are agreed— they are plighted: should eat | 
merges~— 


have a son, my right over Glenallan 
sink, — aT moment, from a Countess inte's mi- 
serable stipendiary dowager, I who brought lands 
und vassals, and high blood and ancient fame, tomy 
husband, I must cease te be mistress when my son 
has an heir-male. But I care net for that—liad‘he 
married any but one of the hated Nevilies, I had 
been paticnt. But for thom—that they and their 
descendants should enjoy the right and honouss of 
my ancestors, goes thro my heart like a two- 
dirk, And this girl— 1 detest her1*-—And 
I answered, for my heart kindled at her words, that 
her hate was equalled by mine.” ; 
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* Wrotch |” exclaimed the Earl, in spite of his 
determination to preserve silence — “ wretched wo- 
man! what cause of hate could have arisen from a 
being #0 innocent and gentle?” 

«* | hated what my mistress hated, as was the 
use with the liege vassals of the house of Glenallan; 
for though, my lord, I married under my : 

et-am ancestor of yours never went to the field of 
battle, bat an aneestor of the frail, demented, auld, 
useless wretch wha now speaks with you, carried 
his ahield before him. But that was not a’,” con- 
tinued the beldam, her earthly and evil passions 
reindling as she became heated in her narration 
—“ that was not a’; I hated Miss Eveline Neville 
for her ain sake. I brought her frae England, and, 
during our whole journey, she gecked and scorned 
at my northern specch and habit, as her southiand 
leddies and kimmers had done at the boarding- 
school, as they ca’d it” (and, strange as it may 
seem, she spoke of an affront offered by a heedless 
schoolgirl without intention, with a degree of inve- 
teracy which, at such a distance of time, a mortal 
offence would neither have authorised or excited in 
any well-constituted mind)—“ Yes, she scorned 
and justed at me—but let them that scorn the 
tartan fear the dirk!” 

She paused, and then went on—“ But 1 deny 
not that I hated her mair than she deserved. My 
mistreas, the Countess, persevered and said, ‘ El- 
speth Cheyne, this unruly boy will marry with the 
false English blood. Were days as they have been, 
I could throw her into the Massymore! of Glen- 
allan, and fetter him in the Keep of Strathbonnel. 
But these times are past, and the authority which 
the nobles of the land should exercise is delegated 
to quibbling lawyers and their baser dependents. 
Hear me, Elspetls Cheyne! if you are your father’s 
wy pend as I am mine, I will find means that they 
shall uot marry. She walks often to that cliff that 
overhangs your dwelling to look for her lover’s boat 
-— (ye may remember the pleasure ye then took on 
the sea, my lord)—let him find her forty fathom 
lower than he expects!’— Yes! ye may stare and 
frown and clench your hand; but, as sure as I am 
to face the only Being I ever feared—and O that 
I had feared him mair!—these were your mother’s 
words. What avails it to me to lie to you!— But 
I wadna consent to stain my hand with blood. — 
Then she said, ‘ By the religion of our holy Church 
they are ower sil) thegither. But I expect nothing 
but that both will become heretics as well as dis- 
obedient reprobates ;’— that was her addition to 
that argument. And then, as the fiend is ever ower 
busy wi’ brains like mine, that are subtle beyond 
their use and station, I was unhappily permitted 
to add—‘ But they might be brought to think them- 
selves sae silb as no Christian law will permit their 
wedlock.’ ” 

Here the Earl of Glenallan echoed her words, 
With a. shriek 60 piercing as almost to rend the roof 
of the en Ah! Eveline Neville was not 

wm EIT erence 
“ The rpn caer ye would say, of your father?” 
continued Elspeth. “ No—be it a torment or be it 
& comfort be aes the trath, she was nae mair 
a ri: dan our father’s house than I am.” 

“ Woman, ive me not!—make me not curse 

' Masta-mora, an ancient name for a dungeon, derived 
fire the M the 
time of the oorish language; perhaps as far back as 
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fe panceasng § gana parent strait 20 lately laid in | 
ve, for sharing in a plot the moat cruel, 
most infernal” ——— F . = 

“ Bethink ye, my Lord Geraldin, ere ye curse 
the memory of a parent that’s » is there none 
of the blood of Glenallan living, whose. faults have 
led “A this dreadfu’ ca he 3” 

“ Mean you my brother !— he, too, is ? guid 
ra he, too, is gone, 

“ No,” replied the sibyl, “I mean yocrsell, Lord 
Geraldin. Had you not tran the obedience 
of a son by wedding Eveline Neville in secrct while 
a guest at Knockwinnock, our plot might have se- 
parated you for a time, but would have left at least 
your sorrows without remorse to eanker them. But 
your ain conduct had put poison in the weapon that 
we threw, and it pierced you with the mair foree 
because ye cam rushing to meet it. Had your mar- 
riage been a proclaimed and acknowledged action, 
our stratagem to threw an obstacle into your way 
that couldna be got ower, neither wad nor could 
hae been practised against ye.” 

“ Great Heaven!” said the unfortunate noble- 
man—“it is as if a film fell from my obscured 
eyes! Yes, I now well understand the doubtful 
hints of consolation thrown out by my wretched 
mother, tending indirectly to impeach the evidence 
of the horrors of which her arts had led me to 
believe myself guilty.” 

“ She could not speak maur plainly,” answered 
Elspeth, “ without evra | her ain fraud,—and 
she would have submitted to be torn by wild horses, 
rather than unfold what she had done; and if she 
had still lived, so would I for her sake. They were 
stout hearts the race of Glenallan, male and female, 
and sae were a’ that in auld times eried their 
thering-word of Clochnaben—they stood shouther 
to shouther —naze man parted frae his chief for love 
of gold or of gain, or of right or of wrang. The 
times are changed, I hear, now.” 

The unfortunate nobleman was too much wrapped 
up in his own confused and distracting reflections, 
to notice the rude expressions of savage fidelity, in 
which, even in the latest ebb of life, the unhappy 
author of his misfortunes seemed to find a stern 
and stubborn source of consolation. 

“ Great Heaven!” he exclaimed, “ I am then free 
from a guilt the most horrible with whieh man can 
be stained, and the sense of which, however in- 
voluntary, has wrecked my peace, destroyed my 
health, and bowed me down to an untimely grave. 
Accept,” he fervently uttered, lifting his eyes up- 
wards, “accept my humble thanks! If I live mi- 
serable, at least I shall not die stained with that 
unnatural guilt!— And thou— proceed, if thou hast 
more to tell—proceed, while thou hast voice to speak 
it, and I have powers to listen.” 

“ Yes,’ answered the beldam, “ the hour when 
you shall hear, and I shall speak, ie indeed passin 
rapidly away, Death has croased your brow 
his finger, and I find his grasp turning every a 
caulder at my heart. Interrupt me mae mair 
excilamations and and accusations, but hear 
my tale to an end! And then—if ye be indesd sic 
a Lord of Glenallan as I hae heard of in my day 
——make your merrymen gather the therm, aad the 
brier, and the green hollin, till they heap them as 
high as the honse-riggin’, and bum! burs! bars! 
theaald witeh Elspeth, and a’ thas ens patt yo int mittd 
that sic a creature ever crawled upen the landi!’. 


“ 
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“Goon,” said the Earl, “ go on —I will not again 


interrupt you. 

He spoke in a half-suffocated yet determined 
voice, resolved that no irritability on his part should 

| deprive him of this opportunity of rire roofs 
of the wonderful tale he then heard. But Elspeth 

| had become exhausted by a continuous narration of 
such unusual length; the subsequent part of her 
Pion Auber more broken, and though stifl distinctly 
intelligible in most parts, had no longer the lucid 
conciseness which the first part of her narrative 
had displayed to such an astonishing degree. Lord 

Glenallan found it necessary, when she had made 
| some attempts to continue her seine ee 
| success, to prompt her memory, by demanding— 
P & What et aN ihe could pronase to bring of the 
P truth of a narrative so different from that which 

she had originally told?” 

“ The evidence,” she replied, “ of Eveline Ne- 

| ville’s real birth was in the Countess’s possession, 
with reasons for its being for some time kept pri- 
vate;~—they may yet be found, if she has not de- 
stroyed them, in the left-hand drawer of the ebony 
cabinet that stood in the dressing-room. These she 
meant to suppress for the time, until you went 

) abroad again, when she trusted, before your return, 
to send Miss Neville back to her ain country, or to 
get her settled in marriage.” 

“ But did you not show me letters of my father’s, 
which seemed to me, unless my senses altogether 
failed me in that horrible moment, to avow his re- 
lationship to—to the unhappy ” 

“ We did; and, with my testimony, how could 
you doubt the fact, or her either? But we sup- 
preesed the true explanation of these letters, and 
that was, that your father thought it right the young 
leddy should pass for his daughter for a while, on 

} account o’ some family reasons that were amang 
them.” 

“ But wherefore, when you learned our union, 
was this dreadful artifice persisted in?” 

“ It wasna,” she replied, “ till Lady Glenallan had 
communicated this fause tale, that she suspected 
ye had actually made a marriage—nor even then 
did you avow it sae as to satisfy her whether the 

, ceremony had in verity passed atween ye or no— 
‘ But ye remember, O ye canna but remember weel, 
what in that awfu’ meeting !” 

“ Woman! you swore upon the gospels to the 
fact which you now disavow.” 

“I did,—-and I wad hae taen a yet mair holy 
pledge on it, if there had been ane —I wad not hae 
4 spared the blood of my body, or the guilt of my 
k soul, to serve the house of Glenallan.” 

“ Wretch! do you call that horrid perjury, at- 
tended with consequences yet more dreadful —do 

/ you roar eae a service to the house of your be- 





is gane to her ac- 
count, and I maun follow. Have I tauld you a’?” 

“ No,” answered Lord Glenallian—“ you have 
yet more to tell—you have to tell me of the death 


of the angel whom your drove to despair 
Stained, as she ola with crime so 
‘horrible. Speak —was that dreadful —was 
that herrible incident” —he could scarcely articu- 
inte the words—-“ was it as reported! or was it 


an act of yet further, though not more atrocious 
cruelty, inflicted by others?” 

«“ T understand you,” said Elspeth. “ But 
spoke truth ;—our false witness was indeed the 
cause, but the deed was her ain distracted act. On 
that fearfu’ disclosure, when ye rushed frae the 
Countess’s presence, and saddled your horse, and 
left the castle like a fire-flaught, the Countess hadna 


yet discovered your private marriage; she hadna 


fund out that the union, which she had framed this 
awfu’ tale to prevent, had e’en taen place. Ye fled 
from the house as if the fire o’ Heaven was about 
to fa’ upon it, and Miss Neville, atween reason and 
the want o’t, was put under sure ward. But the 
ward sleep’t, and the prisoner waked — the window 
was open —the way was before her— there was the 
cliff, and there was the sea!—O, when will I for- 
get that!’ 

« And thus died,” said the Earl, “ even so as was 
reported ?” 

“ No, my lord. I had gane out to the cove — 
the tide was in, and it flowed, as ye’ll remember, to 
the foot of that cliff—it was a great convenience 
that for my husband’s trade—Where am I wap- 
dering ?—I saw a white object dart frae the tap o’ 
the cliff like a sca-maw through the mist, and then 
a heavy flash and sparkle of the waters showed me 
it was 2 human creature that had fa’en into the 
waves. I was bold and strong, and familiar with 
the tide. I rushed in and grasped her gown, aud 
drew her out and carried her on my shouthers— 
I could hae carried twa sic then — carried her to 
my hut, and laid her on my bed. Neighbours cam 
and brought help; but the words she uttered in 
her ravings, when she got back the use of speech, 
were such, that I was fain to send them awa, and 
get up word to Gle:allan-House. The Countess 
sent down her Spanish servant Teresa— if ever 
there was a fiend on earth in human form, that 
woman was ane. She and I were to watch the un- 
happy leddy, and let no other person approach.— 
God knows what Teresa’s part was to hae been— 
she tauld it not to me — but Heaven took the con- 
clusion in its ain hand. The poor leddy! she took 
the pangs of travail before her time, bore a male 
child, and died in the arms of me —of her mortal 
enemy! Ay, ye may weep—she was a sightly crea-, 
ture to see to— but think ye, if I didna mourn her 
then, that I can mourn her now? Na, na! I left 
Teresa wi’ the dead corpse and new-born babe, till 
I gaed up to take the Countess’s commands what 
was to be done. Late as it was, I ca’d her up, and 
she gar’d me ca’ up your brother” 

“ My brother?” 

“ Yes, Lord Geraldin, e’en your brother, that 
some said she aye wished to be her heir. At ony 
rate, he was the m maist concerned in the suc- 
cession and heritance of the house of Gl Aad 

“ And is it possible to believe, then, that my 
brother, out of avarice to at my inheritance, 
would lend himself to such a base and dreadful 
stratagem ?” 

“ Your mother believed it,” said the old beldam 
with a fiendish laugh—“ it was nae plot of my 
making; but what the did or said I will not say, 
because I did not hear. Lang and sair they con- 
sulted in the black wainscot dressing-room; and 
when your brother passed through the room where 
I was waiting, it seemed to me (and I have often 
thought sae since syne) that the fire of hell was in 
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his cheek and een. But he had left some of it with 
his mother, at ony rate. She entered the room like 
a woman demented, and the first words she spoke 
were, * Elspeth Cheyne, did ye ever pull a new- 
budded flower?’ I answered, as ye may believe, 
that I often had. ‘ Then,’ said she, ‘ ye will ken 
the better how to blight the spurious and hereti- 
cal blossom that has sprung forth this night to dis- 
grace my father’s noble house—See here ;’— (and 
she gave me a so bodkin)—* nothing but gold 
must shed the blood of Glenallan. This child is al- 
ready as one of the dead, and since thou and Teresa 
alone ken that it lives, let it be dealt upon as ye 
will answer to me!’ And she turned away in her 
fury, and left me with the bodkin in my hand.— 
Here it is; that, and the ring of Miss Neville, are 
a’ I hae preserved of my ill-gotten gear —for muc- 
kle was the gear I got. And weel hae I keepit the 
secret, but no for the gowd or gear either.” 

Her long and bony hand held out to Lord Glen- 
allan a gold bodkin, down which in fancy he saw 
the blood of his infant trickling. 

“ Wretch! had you the heart?” 

“ ] kenna if 1 could hae had it or no. I returned 
to my cottage without feeling the ground that I 
trode on; but Teresa and the child were gane— 
a’ that was alive was gane—naething left but the 
lifeless corpse.” 

“ And did you never learn my infant’s fate?” 

“TI could but guess. I have tauld ye your mo- 
ther’s purpose, and I ken Teresa was a fiend. She 
as never mair seen in Scotland, and I have heard 
that she returned to her ain land. A dark curtain 
has fa’en ower the past, and the few that witnessed 
ony part of it could only surmise something of se- 
duction and suicide. You yourself” 

“ T know—I know it all,” answered the Earl. 

“ You indeed know all that I can say—— And now, 
heir of Glenallan, can you forgive me?” 

“ Ask forgiveness of God, and not of man,” said 
the Earl, turning away. 

“ And how shall I ask of the pure and unstained 
what is denied to me by a sinner like mysell? If 
I hae sinned, hae I not suffered !— Hae I had a 
day’s peace or an hour’s rest since these lang wet 
locks of hair first lay upon my pillow at Craigburn- 
foot? —Has not my house been burned, wi’ my 
bairn in the cradle?!—Have not my boats been 
wrecked, when a’ others weathered the gale ?!— 
Have not a’ that were near and dear to me dree’d 
penance for my sin?—Has not the fire had its 
share o’ them-——the winds had their part — the 
sea had her part?!—And O!” she added, with a 
lengthened groan, looking first upwards towards 
heaven, and then bending her eyes on the floor— 
“ O that the earth would take her part, that’s been 
lang mrp tibia! data Boe be joined to it!” 

ord Gle ad reached the door of the cot- 
tage, but the generosity of his nature did not per- 
mit him to leave the pga 24 woman in this state 
of desperate reprobation. “ May God forgive thee, 
wretched woman,” he said, “ as sincerely as I do! 
~—Turn for mercy to Him, who tan alone grant 
merey, and may your prayers be heard as if they 
were mine own !—I will send a religious man.” 
a, Da—nae priest! nae priest!”’ she ejacu- 
lated ; and the door of the cottage opening as she 
tpoke, prevented her from proceeding. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Still in his dead hand clench’d remain the strings 

That thrill his father’s heart—e’en as the limb, 

Lopp’d off and laid in grave, retains, they tell us, 

Strange commerce with the mutilated stump, 

Whose nerves are twinging still in maim’d existence. 
Old Play. 

Tue Antiquary, as we informed the reader in 
the end of the thirty-first chapter, had shaken off 
the company of worthy Mr Blattergowl, although 
he offered to entertain him with an abstract of the 
ablest speech he had ever known in the teind court, 
delivered by the procurator for the church in the 
remarkable case of the parish of Gatherem. Re- 
sisting this temptation, our senior preferred a soli- 
tary path, which again conducted him to the cot- 
tage of Mucklebackit. When he came in front of 
the fisherman’s hut, he observed a man working 
intently, as if to repair a shattered boat which lay 
upon the beach, and, going up to him, was surpriscd 
to find it was Mucklebackit himself. “I am glad,” 
he said, in a tone of sympathy—“ I am glad, Saun- 
ders, that you feel yourself able to make this ex- 
ertion.” 

“ And what would ye have me to do,” answered 
the fisher gruffly, “ unless I wanted to see four 
children starve, because ane is drowned? It’s weel 
wi’ you gentles, that can sit in the house wi’ hand- 
kerchers at your een when ye lose a friend; but 
the like o’ us maun to our wark again, if our hearts 
were beating as hard as my hammer.” 

Without taking more notice of Oldbuck he pro- 
ceeded in his labour; and the Antiquary, to whom 
the display of human nature under the influence 
of agitating passions was never indifferent, stood 
beside him, in silent attention, as if watching the 
progress of the work. He observed more than once 
the man’s hard features, as if by the force of asso- 
ciation, prepare to accompany the sound of the saw 
and hammer with his usual symphony of a rude 
tune, hummed or whistled,—and as often a slight 
twitch of convulsive expression showed, that ere 
the sound was uttered, a cause for suppressing it 
rushed upon his mind. At length, when he had 
patched a considerable rent, and was beginning to 
mend another, his feelings appeared altogether to 
derange the power of attention necessary for his 
work. The piece of wood which he was about to 
nail on was at first too long ; then he sawed it off 
too short; then chose another equally ill adapted 
for the purpose. At length, throwing it down in 
anger, after wiping his dim eye with his quivering 
hand, he exclaimed, “ There is a curse either on 
me or on this auld black bitch of a boat, that I have 
hauled up high and dry, and patched and clouted 
sae mony years, that she might drown my poor 
Steenie at the end of them, an’ be d—d to her!” 
and he flung his hammer against the boat, as if she 
had been the intentional cause of his misfortune. 
Then recollecting himself, he added, “ Yet what 
needs ane be angry at her, that has neither soul nor 
sense !—though I am no that muckle better my- 
sell. She’s but a rickle o’ auld rotten deals nailed 
thegither, and warped wi’ the wind and the sea— 
and I am a dour carle, battered by foul weather at 
sea and land till I am maist as senseless as hersell, 
She maun be mended though again’ the morning 
tide—that’s a thing o’ necessity.’ ; 

Thus speaking, e went to gather —— bis 
instruments, and attempt to resume his labour, — 
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but Oldbuck took him kindly by the arm. “ Come, 
J come,” he said, “ Saunders, there is no work for 
you this day—~-1’ll send down Shavings the car- 
penter to mend the boat, and he may put the day’s 
work into my aceount—and you had better not 
come out to-morrow, but stay to comfort your fa- 
mily under this dispensation, and tlio gardener will 


bring you some vegetables and meul from Monk- 


“ I thank ye, Monkbarns,” answered the 
fisher; “ I am a plain-epoken man, and hae littie to 
say for mysell ; I might hae lcarned fairer fashions 
frae my mither lang syne, but J never saw muckle 

did her; however, I thank ye. Ye were 
aye kind and neighbourly, whatever folk says o’ 
your being near and close; and I hae often said, 
"in thae times when they were ganging to raise up 
the puir folk against the gentles—1 hae often said, 
ne’er a man should steer a hair touching to Monk- 
barns while Steenie and I could wag a finger—and 
so said Steenie too. And, Monkbarns, when ye laid 
his head in the grave (and mony thanks for the 
respect), ye saw the moujs laid on an honest lad 
that likit you weel, though he made little phrase 
about it.” 

Oldbuck, beaten from the pride of his affected 
cynicism, would not willingly have had any one by 
upon that occasion to quote to him his favourite 
maxims of the Stoic philosophy. The large drops 
fell fast from his own eyes, as he begged the father, 
who was now melted at recollecting the bravery and 
generous sentiments of his son, to forbear useless 
sorrow, and led him by the arm towards his own 
home, where another scene awaited our Antiquary. 

As he entered, the first person whom he beheld 
was Lord Glenallan. Mutual surprise was in their 
eountenances as they saluted each other — with 
haughty reserve on the part of Mr Oldbuck, and 
embarrasament on that of the Earl. 

‘ aa Lord Glenallan, I think?” said Mr Old- 
a 

“ Yea—much changed from what he was when 
he knew Mr Oldbuck.”’ 

s I do not agp said the Pera aie * to ca 
tryde upom your lordship— I came to see this 
Sreered family.” z 

“ And you have found one, sir, who has still 
greater claims on your compassion.” 

* My compassion? Lord Glenallan cannot need 
my rie a, omar If Lord Glenallan could need it, 
I think he would hardly ask it.” 

“ Qur former acquaintance,” said the Earl 

“ Is of such ancient date, my lord—was of such 
short duration, and was connected with cireum- 
stances so exquisitely painful, that I think we may 

: with renewing it.” 
saying, the Antiquary turned away, and left 
the hat; bing are rear pg aanespitin Lane into the 
Open aiz, an spite of a hasty “ morning, 
my lord,” requested a few minutes’ sonvareailon: 
and the favourof his advice in an important matter. 

“ Your ip will find many more capable to 
advise you, my lexd, and by whom your intercourse 
will be deemed au .homeur. For me, I am a man 
retived from business and the world, and not very 
fond, of raking up the past events of my useless 
lifey—and forgive meif 1 say, 1 have particular pain 
in reverting to that period of it wher I acted like 
a fool, and your ip like” He stopped 
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“Like a would say,” saad Lord Gien- 


villain, 
alilan,—*“ for such 


must have to you.” 
“ My lord—my lord, I have no desive to hear 
your shrift,” seid the Antiquary. 


“ But, sir, #f I can show you that I am more 
sinned against than sinning—that I have been a 
man miserable beyond the power of description, 
and who looks forward at this moment to an un- 
timely grave as to a haven of rest,— you will not 
refuse the confidence which, accepting your ap- 

ce at this critical moment as a hint from 
eaven, I venture thus to press on you.” 

“ Assuredly, my lord, I shall shun no longer the 
continuation of this extraordinary interview.” 

‘¢ I must then reeall to you our occasional meet- 
ings upwards of twenty years since at Knockwin- 
nock Castle,—and I need not remind you of a lady 
who was then a member of that family.” 

“ The unfortunate Miss Eveline Neville, my lord ; 
I remember it well.” 

“ Towards whom you entertained sentimente”— 

“ Vory different from those with which I before 
and since have regarded her sex. Her gentleness, 
her docility, her pleasure in the studies which I 
pointed out to her, attached my affections more 
than became my age—though that was not then 
much advanced—or the solidity of my character. 
But I need net remind your lordship of the various 
modes in which you indulged your gaiety at the 
expense of an awkward and retired student, em- 
barrassed by the expression of feelings so new te 
him, and I have no doubt that the young lady joined 
you in the well-deserved ridicule—it is the way of 
womankind. I have spoken at once to the pai 
circumstances of my addresses and their rejection, 
that your lordship may be satisfied everyt. is 

ull in my memory, and may, so far as I am con- 
cerned, tell your story without scruple or needless 
delicacy.” 

J will,” said Lord Glenallan. “ But first let me 
say, you do injustice to the memory of the gentlest 
and kindest, as well as ta the most unhappy of 
women, to suppose she could make a jest of the 
honest affection of a man like you. Frequently 
did she blame me, Mr Oldbuck, for indulging my 
levity at your expense— may I now presume you 
will excuse the gay freedoms which then offended 
you ?— my state of mind has never since laid me 
under the necessity of apologizing for the inadver- 
tencies of a light and happy temper.” 

“ My lord, you are fully pardoned,” said Mr Old- 
buck. “ You should be aware, that, like all others, 
I was ignorant at the time that I placed myself in 
competition with your lordship, and understood that 
Miss Neville was in a state of dependence which 
might make her prefer a competent independence 
and the hand of an honest man—But I am wasting 
time — I would I could believe that the views.enter- 
tained towards her by others were as fair and ho- 
nest as mine !” 

“ Mr Oldbuck, you judge harshly.” 

“ Not without cause, my lord. When I ar i 
all the magistrates of this county-—having neither, 
like some of them, the honour to be connected with 
your powerful family —nor, like the mean~ 
aces to fear it, —when I made seme iny into 
the manner of Miss Neyille’s death— I @ you, 
my lord, but I must be plain—I do own I had 
every reason to believe that she had met moet un- 
fair dealing, and had either been imposed upon by 
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a counterfvit marriage, or that very strong mea- 
sures had been adopted to stifle and destroy the 
evidenee of a real union. And I eannot doubt in 
my own mind, that this cruelty on your lordship’s 
part, whether coming of your own free will, or pro- 

ing from the influence of the late Countess, 
hurried the unfortunate young lady to the desperate 
act by which her life was terminated.” 

“ You are deceived, Mr Oldbuck, Into cunclu- 
sions which are not just, however naturally they 
flow from the circumstances. Believe me, I re- 
speeted you even when I was most embarrassed by 
your active attempts to investigate our family mis- 
fortunes. You showed yourself more worthy of Miss 
Neville than I, by the spirit with which you per- 
sisted in vindicating her reputation even after her 
death. But the firm belief that your well-meant 
efforts could only serve to bring to light a story too 
horrible to be detailed, induced me to join my un- 
Eappy mother in schemes to remove or destroy all 
evidence of the legal union which had taken place 
between Eveline and myself. And now let us sit 
down on this bank,—for I feel unable to remain 
songer standing, —and have the goodness to listen to 
the extraordinary disrovery which I have this day 

a. 

They sate down acrordingly ; and Lord Glenal- 
lan briefly narrated his unhappy family history— 
his concealed marriage—the horrible invention by 
which his mother had designed to render impossi- 
ble that union whieh had already taken place. He 
detailed the arts by which the Countess, having all 
the documents relative to Miss Neville’s birth in her 
hands, had produced those only relating to a period 
turing which, for family reasons, his father had 
comsented to own that young lady as his natural 
duaghter, and showed how impossible it was that 
he could either suspect or detect the fraud put upon 
him by his mother, and vouched by the oaths of 
her attendants, Teresa and Elspeth. “ I left my 
paternal mansion,” he concluded, “ as if the furies 
of hell had driven me fourth, and travelled with 
frantic velocity 1 knew not whither. Nor have I 
the slightest recolleetion of what I did or whither I 
went, until 1 was discovered by my brother. I will 
not trouble you with an account of my sickbed and 
recovery, or how, long afterwards, I ventured to 
inquire after the sharer of my misfortunes, and 
heard that her despair had found a dreadful re- 
medy for all the ills of life. The firet thing that 
roused me to thought was hearing of your inqui- 
ries into this cruel business; and you will hardly 
wonder, that, believing what I did believe, 1 should 
join in those expedients to stop your investigation, 
which my brother and mother had actively com- 
menced. The information which I gave them con- 
cerning the circumstances and witnesses of our 
private marriage enabled them to baffle your zeal. 
The clergyman, therefore, and witnesses, as per- 
s0ns who had acted in the matter only to please 
the powerful heir of Glenallan, were accessible to 

18 promises and threats, and were so provided for, 
that they had no objections to leave this country 
for another For myself, Mr Oldbuck,” pursued 
this man, “ from that moment I considered 
myself as blotted out of the book of the living, and 
a8 nothing left to do with this world. My 
nother tried to reconcile me to life by every art— 
even by intimations which I can now interpret as 
valoulated 
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she herself had fabricated. But I construed all she 


said as the fictions of maternal affection. I wil] 
forbear all reproach. She is no more—and, as her 


wretched associate said, she knew not how the dart 
was poisoned, or how deep it must sink, when she 
threw it from her hand. But, Mr Oldbuck, if ever, 
during these twenty years, there crawled upon earth 
a living being deserving of your pity, I have been 
that man. My food has not nourished me—my 
sleep has not refreshed me—my devotions have not } 
comforted me—all that is cheering and necessary 
to man has been to me converted into poison, The f 
rare and limited intercourse which I have held with 
others has been most odious to me. I felt as if I F 
were bringing the contamination of unnatural and | 
inexpressible guilt among the gay and the innocent. | 
There have been moments when I had thoughts of 
another description—to plunge into the adventures 
of war, or to brave the dangers of the traveller in | 
foreign and barbarous climates—to mingle in po- 
litical intrigue, or to retire to the stern seclusion 
of the anchorites of our religion ;—all these are 
thoughts which have alternately passed through 
my mind, but each required an energy, which waa | 
mine no longer, after the withering stroke I had 
received, 1 vegetated on as I could in the same 
spot,—fancy, feeling, judgment, and health, gra- 
dually decaying, like a tree whose bark bas been 
destrvyed,— when first the blossoms fade, then the 
boughs, until its state resembles the decayed and 
dying trunk that is now before you. Do you now 
pity and fergive me?” 

“ My lord,” answered the Antiquary, much af- 
fected, “ my pity— my forgiveness, you have not 
to ask, for your dismal story is of itself not only an 
ample excuse for whatever appeared mysterious in 
your conduct, but a narrative that might move your 
worst enemies (and I, my lord, was never of the 
number) to tears and to sympathy. But permit me 
to ask what you now mean to do, and why you have 
honoured me, whose opinion can be of little conse- 
quence, with your confidence on this occasion t” 

“ Mr Oldbuck,” answered the Earl, “ as I could 
never have foreseen the nature of that confession 
which I have heard this day, I need not say that I 
had no formed plan of consulting you, or any one, 
upon affairs the tendency of which I could not even 
have suspected. But I am without friends, unused 
to business, and, by long retirement, unacquainted 
alike with the laws of the land and the habite of the 
living generation ; and when, most pug geen I 
find myself immersed in the matters of which I 
know least, I catch, like a drowning man, at the 
first support that offers. You are that support, Mr 
Oldbuck. I have always heard you mentioned asa | 
man of wisdom and intelli —I have known 
you myself as a man of a resolute and independent 
spirit ;— and there is one cireumstance,” said he, 
“ which ought to combine us in some degree— our 
having paid tribute to the same excellence of cha- [ 
racter in poor Eveline. You offered yourself to me F 
in my need, and you were already acquainted with | 
the beginning of my misfortunes, To you, there- 
fore, I have recourse for advice, for sympathy, for 
su ? 

“ You shall seek none of them in vain, my | 
lord,” said Oldbuck, “ so far as my slender ability 
extends;—and I am honoured by the 
whether it arises from choice, or is prompted 
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dered. May J ask what are your principal views 
at nt?” 

“To ascertain the fate of my child,” said the 
Earl, “ be the consequences what they may, and to 
do justice to the honour of Eveline, which I have 
only permitted to be suspected. to avoid discovery 
of the ‘yet more horrible taint to which I was made 
to believe it liable.” 

« And the memory of your mother?” 

¢¢ Must bear its own burden,” answered the Earl, 

with a sigh: “ better that she were justly convicted 
of deceit, should that be found necessary, than that 
others should be unjustly accused of crimes so much 
more dreadful.” 
* Then, my lord,” said Oldbuck, “ our first bu- 
siness must be to put the information of the old 
‘woman, Elspeth, into a regular and authenticated 
form.” 

“ That,” said Lord Glenallan, “ will be at pre- 
sent, I fear, impossible. She is exhausted herself, 
and surrounded by her distressed family. To-mor- 
gow, perhaps, when she is alone—and yet I doubt, 
fiom her imperfect sense of right and wrong, whe- 
ther she would speak out in any one’s presence but 
my own. I too am sorely fatigued.” 

“ Then, my lord,” said the Antiquary, whom the 
interest of the moment elevated above points of ex- 
pense and convenience, which had generally more 
than enough of weight with him, “ I would propose 
to your lordship, instead of returning, fatigued as 
you are, so far as to Glenallan-House, or taking the 
more uncomfortable alternative of going to a bad 
inn at Fairport, to alarm all the busybodies of the 
town-——I would propose, I say, that you should be 
my guest at Monkbarns for this night. By to- 
morrow these poor people will have renewed their 
#ut-of-doors vocation—for sorrow with them affords 
no respite from labour,—-and we will visit the old 
woman Elspeth alone, and take down her exami- 
nation.” 

After a formal apology for the encroachment, 
Lord Glenallan agreed to go with him, and under- 
went with patience in their return home the whole 
history of John of the Girnell, a legend which Mr 
Oldbuck was never known to spare any one who 
crossed his threshold. 

The arrival of a stranger of such note, with two 
saddle-horses and a servant in black, which servant 
thad holsters on his saddle-bow, and a coronet upon 
the holsters, created a general commotion in the 
house of Monkbarns. Jenny Rintherout, scarce re- 
wovered from the hysterics which she had taken on 
fhearing of poor Steenie’s misfortune, chased about 
the turkeys and poultry, cackled and screamed 
fouder than they did, and ended by killing one-half 
too many. Miss Griselda made many wise refiec- 
tions on the hot-headed wilfulness of her brother, 
who had pansy: int ® patbormenct, by suddenly 
bringin upon them a papist nobleman. And 
she voutared to transmit do! Mr Blattergowl some 
hint of the unusual slaughter which had taken place 
in the basse-codr, which brought the honest clergy- 
ean to inquire how his friend Monkbarns had got 
home, and whether he was not the worse of being 
at the funeral, at a period so near tho ringing of 
the bell for dinner, that the Antiquary had no choice 
deft but to invite him to stay and bless the meat 
Miss M‘Intyre had on her part some curiosity to 
see this mighty peer, of whom all had heard, as an 
astern caliph or sultan is heard of by his subjects, 


and felt some degree of timidity at the idea of on 
countering a person, of whose unsocia] habits and 
stern manners so many stories were told, that her 
fear kept at-least pace with her curiosity. The aged 
paseo was no less flustered and hurried in 
obeying the numerous and contradictory commands 
of her mistress, concerning preserves, oe » and 
fruit, the mode of marshalling and dishing the 
dinner, the necessity of not permitting the melted 
butter to ruin to oil, and the danger of allowing 
Juno—who, though formally banished from the 
parlour, failed not to maraud about the out-settle- 
ments of the family—to enter the kitchen. 

The only inmate of Monkbarns who remained 
entirely indifferent on this momentous occasion wae 
Hector M‘Intyre, who cared no more for an Earl 
than he did for a commoner, and who was only in- 
terested in the unexpected visit, as it might afford 
some protection against his uncle’s displeasure, if 
he harboured any, for his not attending the funeral, 
and still more against his satire upon the subject of 
his gallant but unsuccessful single combat with the 
phoea, or seal. 

To these, the inmates of his household, Oldbuck 
presented the Earl of Glenallan, who underwent, 
with meek and subdued civility, the prosing speeches 
of the honest divine, and the lengthened apologies 
of Miss Griselda Oldbuck, which her brother in vain 
endeavoured to abridge. Before the dinner hour, 
Lord Glenallan requested permission to retire a 
while to his chamber. Mr Oldbuck accompanied 
his guest to the Green Room, which had been has- 
tily prepared for his reception. He looked around 
with an air of painful recollection. 

“ 1 think,” at length he observed, “ J think, Mr 
cue that I have been in this apartment be- 

ore.’ 

“ Yes, my lord,” answered Oldbuck, * upon oe- 
casion of an excursion hither from Knockwinnock 
——and since we are upon a subject so melancholy, 
you may perhaps remember whose taste suppliod 
these lines from Chaucer, which now form the motto 
of the tapestry.” 

“ I guess,” said the Earl, “ though I cannot re- 
collect. She excelled me, indeed, in literary taste 
and information, as in everything else ;—and it is 
one of the mysterious dispensations of Providence, 
Mr Oldbuck, that a creature so excellent in mind 
and body should have been cut off in so miserable 
a manner, merely from her having formed a fatal 
attachment to such a wretch as I am.” 

Mr Oldbuck did not attempt an answer to this 
burst of the grief which lay ever nearest to the heart 
of his guest, but, pressing Lord Glenallan’s hand 
with one of his own, and drawing the other across 
his shaggy eyelashes, as if to brush away a mist that 
intercepted his sight, he left the Earl at liberty to 
arrange himself previous to dinner. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 


—_———————_-—. Life, with you, 
Glows in the brain and dances in the arteries; 
*Tis like the wine some joyous guest hath quaff’d, 
That fiads the heart elevates the faney:— 
Mine is the poor residuum of the cn 
Vapid, and dull, and tasteless, only ecult : 
With its base dregs, the vessel that contains it. 
Old Play. 


“ Now only think what a man my brother is, Ms 
Blattergowl, fot a wise man and a learned man, t? 
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bring this Yerl into our house without y Som ga 
single word toa body! And there's the distress of 
thae Mucklebackits—we canna get a fin o’ fish— 
and we hae nae time to send ower to Fairport for 
beef, and the mutton’s but new killed—and that 
silly fliskkmahoy, Jenny Rintherout, has taen the 
exies, and «lone naething but laugh and greet, the 
skirl at the tail o’ the guffé, for twa days success- 
fully—-and now we maun ask that strange man, 
that’s as grand and as grave as the Yer! himsell, 
to stand at the sideboard! And I canna gang into 
the kitchen to direct onything, for he’s hovering 
there making some pousowdie! for my lord, for he 
doesna eat like ither folk neither— And how to sort 
the strange servant man at dinner time—I am 
sure, Mr Blattergowl, a’thegither, it passes my judg- 
‘ment.” 

“Truly, Miss Griselda,’ replied the divine, 
“ Monkbarns was inconsiderate. He should have 
taen a day to see the invitation, as they do wi’ the 
titular’s condescendence in the process of valuation 
and sale. But the great man could not have come 
on a sudden to ony house in this parish where he 
could have been better served with virers—that I 
must say —and also that the steam from the kitchen 
is very gratifying to my nostrils ;— and if ye have 
ony household affairs to attend to, Mrs Griselda, 
aever make a stranger of me—I can amuse mysel 
very weel with the larger copy of Erskine’s Insti- 
tutes.” 

And taking down from the window -seat that 
amusing folio (the Scottish Coke upon Littleton), 
he opened it, as if instinctively, at the tenth title 
of Book Second, “ of Teinds, or Tythes,” and was 
presently deeply wrapped up in an abstruse discus- 
sion concerning the temporality of benefices. 

The entertainment, about which Miss Oldbuck 
expressed so much anxiety, was at length placed 
upon the table; and the Earl of Glenallan, for the 
first time since the date of his calamity, sat at a 
stranger’s board, surrounded by strangers. He 
seemed to himself like a man in a dream, or one 
whose brain was not fully recovered from the ef- 
fects of an intoxicating potion. Relieved, as he had 
that morning been, from the image of guilt which 
had so long haunted his imagination, he felt his 
sorrows as a lighter and more tolerable load, but 
was still unable to take any share in the conversa- 
tion that passed around him. It was, indeed, of a 
cast very different from that which he had been 
accustomed to. The bluntness of Oldbuck, the tire- 
some dpologetic harangues of his sister, the pedantry 
of the divine, and the vivacity of the young soldier, 
which savoured much more of the camp than of 
the court, were all new to a nobleman who had 
lived in a retired and melancholy state for so many 
years, that the manners of the world seemed to him 
equally strange and unpleasing. Miss M‘Intyre 
alone, from the natural politeness and unpretending 
simplicity of her manners, appeared to belong to 
that class of society to which fe had been accus- 
tomed in his earlier and better days. 

Nor did Lord Glenallan’s deportment less sur- 
pus the company. Though a plain but excellent 

ily-dinner was provided (for, as Mr Blattergowl 
had justly said, it was impossible to surprise Mies 
Griselda when her larder was empty), and though 
the Antiquary boasted his best port, and assimilated 
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it to the Falernian of Horace, Lord Glenallan wns 
proof tc the allurements of both. lis servant placed 
before him a small mess of vegetables, that very 
dish, the cooking of which had alarmed Miss Gri- 
selda, arranged with the most minute and scrupu- 
lous neatness. He ate sparingly of these provisions; 
and a glass of pure water, sparkling from the foun- 
tain-head, completed his repast. Such, his servant 
said, had been his lordship’s ‘diet for very many 
years, unless upon the high festivals of the Church, 
or when company of the first rank were entertained 
at Glenallan-House, when he relaxed a little in the 
austerity of his diet, and permitted himself a glass 
or two of wine. But at Monkbarns, no anchoret 
could have made a more simple and scanty meal. 

The Antiquary was a gentleman, as we have seen, 
in feeling, but blunt and careless in expression, 
from the habit of living with those before whom he 
had nothing to suppress. He attacked his noble 
guest without scruple en the severity of his regi- 
men. 

“ A few half-cold greens and potatoes—a glass 
of ice-cold water to wash them down—antiquity 
gives no warrant for it, my lord. This house used 
to be accounted a hospitium, a place of retreat for 
Christians; but your lordship’s diet is that of a 
heathen Pythagorean, or Indian Bramin —nay, 
more severe than either, if you refuse these fine 
apples.” 

“1 am a Catholic, you are aware,” said Lord 
Glenallan, wishing to escape from the discussion, 
“ and you know that our church” 

‘‘ Lays down many rules of mortification,” pro- 
ceeded the dauntless Antiquary; “ but I never 
heard that they were quite so rigorously practised 
— Bear witness my predecessor, John of the Gir- 
nel], or the jolly Abbot, who gave his name to this 
apple, my lord.” 

And as he pared the fruit, in spite of his sister’s 
“ O fie, Monkbarns!” and the prolonged cough of 
the minister, accompanied by a shake of his huge 
wig, the Antiquary proceeded to detail the intrigue 
which had given rise to the fame of the abbot’s 
apple with more slyness and aryeeapbigarany re 
was at all necessary. His jest (as may readily be 
conceived) missed fire, for this anecdote of conven- 
tual gallantry failed to produce the slightest smile 
on the visage of the Earl. Oldbuck han took up 
the subject of Ossian, Macpherson, and Mac-Cribb; 
but Lord Glenallan had never so much as heard of 
any of the three, so little conversant had he been 
with modern literature. The conversation was now 
in some danger of flagging, or of falling into the 
hands of Mr Blatte owl, who had just pronounced 
the formidable word, “ teind-free,” when the sub- 
ject of the French Revolution was started—a po- 
litical event on which Lord Glenallan looked with 
all the prejudiced horror of a bigoted Catholic and 
zealous aristocrat. Oldbuck was far from carrying 
his detestation of its principles-to such a length. 

“ There were many men in the first Constituent 
Assembly,” he said, “ who held sound Whiggish 
doctrines, and were for settling the Constitution 
with a proper provision for the liberties of the | 
people. And if a set of furious madmen were now 
in possession of the government, it was,” he con- 
tinued, “ what often happened in great revolutions, 
where extreme measures are adopted in the fury 
of the moment, and the state resembles an agitated 
pendulum which swings from side to side for son 












BES 
time eve it can acquire its due and icular 

Or it might be likened to a storm or hur 
‘which, passing over a region, does great 
3 in ita presage, yet sweeps away stagnant 
i and unwholesome vapours, and repays, in future 
health and fertility, its immediate desolation and 
1} wavage.” 
The Earl shook his head; but having neither 
spirit ner inclination for debate, he suffered the 
a erg to pass uncontested. 

his discussion served to introduce the young 

eoldier’s experiences ; and he spoke of the actions 
| in which he had been engaged, with modesty, and 
j at the game time with an air of spirit and zeal 
which delighted the Earl, who had been bred up, 
like others of-his house, in the opinion that the 
ij d&vade of arms was the first duty of man, and be- 
i lieved that to employ them against the French was 
a sort of holy warfare. 

“ What would I give,”’ said he apart to Oldbuck, 
as they rose to join the ladics in the drawing-room, 
“what would I give to have a son of such spirit as 
that young gentleman!— He wants something of 

and manner, something of polish, which 

mixing in good society would soon give him; but 

with what zeal and animation he expresses himself 

— how fond of his profession—how loud in the 

raise of others— how modest when speaking of 
imself !*’ 

“ Hector is much obliged to you, my lord,” re- 
plied his uncle, gratified, yet not so much so as to 
} suppress his consciousness of his own mental su- 

| seared over the young soldier ; “ 1 believe in my 
| nobody ever spoke half so much good of him 
before, except perhaps the sergeant of his company, 
when he was wheedling a Highland recruit to en- 
list with him. He is a good lad notwithstanding, 
although he be not quite the hero your lordship 
sup him, and although my commendations 
rather attest the kindness than the vivacity of his 
eharacter. In fact, his high spirit is a sort of con- 
stitutional vehemence, which attends him in every- 
thing he sets about, and is often very inconvenient 
to his friends. I saw him to-day engage in an ani- 
mated contest with a phoca, or seal (sealgh, our peo- 
ple more properly call them, retaining the Gothic 
ttural gk), with as much vehemence as if he had 
ought against Dumourier — Marry, my lord, the 
phoca had the better, as the said Dumourier had of 
@ome other folks. And he’ll talk with equal if not 
@uperior rapture of the good behaviour of a pointer 
bitch, as of the plan of a campaign.” 

“ He shall have full permission to sport over my 
grounds,” said the Earl, “ if he is so fond of that 
exercise.” 


6 You will bind him to you, my lord,” said Monk- 
hewns, “ body and soul: give him leave to crack off 
fis birding-piece at a poor covey of partridges or 
moor-fowl, and he’s yours for ts As I will seohant 
him by the intelligence. But O, my lord, that you 
veuld have seen my phoenix Lovel!—the very prince 
and chieftain of the youth-of this age; and not des- 
titate of spirit aeither——1 promise you he gave my 
éecmagaat kineman a quid pro quo-—a Rowland for 
bis Oliver, as the Nee 7 say, alluding to the two 
welebrated Paladins of Charlemagne.” 


rahfter coffee, Lord Gienalian requested a private 
deterviow with the Autiquary, and was ushered to 


« J amast withdraw you from your own amiable 
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family,” ie:aaad, “ to involve you in the pi * 
ties of an unhappy man. You agre acqus wth 
the world, trom which i have long been banished, 
for Glenallan-House hes been to me rather a Ai 
son than a dwelling, altheugh a prison whieh f 
neither fortitude ner spirit to break frem.” 

“< Let me first ask ‘your lordship,”’ said the An- 
tiquary, “ what are your own wishes and designs in 
this matter?” 

‘“‘ | wish most especially,” answered Lord Glen- 
allan, “to declare my luekless marriage, anti to 
vindicate the reputation of the unhappy Eveline— 
that is, if you see a possibility of doing so without 
making public the conduct of my mother.” 

<< Suum cuique tribuito,” said the Antiquary; “ do 
right to every one. The memory of that unhappy 
young lady has too long suffered, and I think it 
might be cleared without further impeaching that 
of your mother, than by letting it be understood in 
general that she greatly disapproved and bitterly 
opposed the match. All—forgive me, my lord— 
all who ever heard of the late Countess of Gienal- 
lan, will learn that without much eurprise.” 

“ But you forget one horrible circumstance, Mr 
Oldbuck,” said the Earl, in an agitated voice, 

“JT am not aware of it,” replied the Antiquary. 

“ The fate of the infant— its disappearance with 
the confidential attendant of my mother, and the 
dreadful surmises which may be drawn from my 
conversation with Elspeth.” 

% If you would have my free opinion, my lord,” 
answered Mr Oldbuck, * and will not catch too ra- 
pidly at it as matter of hope, I would say that it 
is very possible the child yet lives. For thus much 
I ascertained, by my former inquiries concernin 
the event of that deplorable evening, that a chil 
and woman were carried that night from the cot 
tage at the Craigburnfoot in a carriage and fou 
by your brother Edward Geraldin Neville, whose 
journey towards England with these companions I 
traced for several stages. I believed then it was a 
part of the family compact to carry a child whom 
you meant to stigmatize with illegitimacy, out of 
that country where chance might have raised pro- 
tectors and proofs of its rights. But I now think 
that your brother, having reason, like yourself, te 
believe the child stained with shame yet more in- 
delible, had nevertheless withdrawn it, partly from 
regard to the honour of his house, partly from the 
risk to which it might have been exposed in the 
neighbourhood of the Lady Gienallan.”’ 

As he spoke, the Earl of Glenallan ex- 
tremely pale, and had nearly fallen from his chair. 
—The alarmed Antiquary ran hither and thither 
looking for remedies; but his museum, though suf- 
ficiently well filled with a vast variety of useless 
matters, contained nothing that could be service- 
able on the present or any other oceasion. As he 
posted out of the room to borrow his sister’s salts, 
he could not help giving a constitutional growl of 
chagrin and wonder at the various incidents which 
had converted his mansion, first into an i 
for a wounded duellist, and now into the sick cham- 
ber of a dying nobleman. “ And yet,” said he, “1 
have always kept aloof from the soldiery and the 
peerage. My cenobdititum has enly next to be made 
» lying-in hespital, and then, I trew, the transfer. 
mation will be complete.” 

When he returned with the remedy, Lord Gien- 
allan was much better. The aew and uncxpected 
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light which Mr Qldbuck had thrown apon the 
1 sselancholy hi of his family had almost over- 
powered him. “ You think, then, Mr Oldbuck— 
for you are capable of thinking, which I am not 
— yow think, then, that it is possible—that is, not 
impossible—my child may yet live!” 

“ ] think,” said the Antiquary, “ it is impossible 
that it could come to any violent harm through your 
brother’s means. He was known to be a gay and 
dissipated man, but not cruel nor dishonourable; 
nor is it possible, that, if he had intended any foul 
play, he would have placed himself so forward in 
the charge of the infant, as I will prove to your 
lordship he did.” 

So saying, Mr Oldbuck opened a drawer of the 
cabinet of his ancestor Aldobrand, and produced 
a bundle of papers tied with a black ribband, and 
labelled,—- Examinations, &c., taken by Jonathan 
Oldbuck, J.P., upon the 18th of February, 17—; 
a little under was written, in a small hand, Eheu 
Livelinal The tears dropped fast from the Earl’s 
eyes, as he endeavoured, in vain, to unfasten the 
knot which secured these documents. 

“ Your lordship,” said Mr Oldbuck, “ had better 
not read these at present. Agitated as you are, and 
having much business before you, you must not 
exhaust your strength. Your brother’s succession 
is now, J presume, your own, and it will be easy 
for you to make inquiry among his servants and 
retainers, so as to hear where the child is, if, for- 
tunately, it shall be still alive.” 

“ J dare hardly hope it,” said the Earl, with a 
deep sigh. “ Why should my brother have been 
silent to me?” 

“ Nay, my lord, why should he have communi- 
cated to your lordship the existence of a being whom 
you must have supposed the offspring of” 

“ Most true—there is an obvious and a kind 
reason for his being silent. If anything, indeed, 
could have added to the horror of the ghastly dream 
that has poisoned my whole existence, it must have 
been the knowledge that such a child of misery 
existed.” 

“ Then,” continued the Antiquary, “ although it 
would be rash to conclude, at the distance of more 
than twenty years, that your son must needs be 
still alive because he was not destroyed in infancy, 
[ own I think you should instantly set on foot in- 

uiries.”” 

“ 1¢ shall be done,” replied Lord Glenallan, 
catching eagerly at the hope held out to him, the 
first he had nourished for many years;—“ I will 
write to a faithful steward of my father, who acted 
in the same city under my brother Neville— 
But, Mr Oldbuck, I am not my brother’s heir.” 

“ Indeed !—I am sorry for that, my lord—it is 
a noble estate, and the ruins of the old castle of 
Neville’s-Burgh alone, which are the most superb 
relics of Anglo-Norman architecture in that part of 
the country, are a possession much to be coveted. 
I thought your father had no other son or near 
relative.” 


“ He had not, Mr Oldbuck,” replied Lord Glen- 
allan ; “but my brother adopted views in politics, 
and a form of religion, alien from those which had 
Seen always held by our house. Our tempers had 
tong differed, nor did my unhappy mother always 
think him sufficiently observant to her. In short, 
there wae a family , and my brother, whose 
property was at his own free disposal, availed him- 
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self of the power’ vested in him to choose a stranger 
for his heir. It is a matter which never struck me 
as being of the least consequence——for if world) 
possessions could alleviate misery, I have enoug 
and to spare. But now I shall regret it, if it throws 
any difficulty in the way of our inquiries—and 1 
bethink me that it may; for in case of-my having 
a lawful son of my body, and my brother dyin 
without issue, my father’s ions stood entailed 
upon my gon. It is not therefore likely that this 
heir, be who he may, will afford us assistanee in 
making a discovery whieh may turn out so much 
to his own prejudice.” 2 . 

“ And in ail probability the steward your lord- 
ship mentions is also in his service,” said the An- 
tiquary. 

“It is most likely; and the man being a Pro- 
testant—how far it is safe to intrust him”—— 

“ ] should hope, my lord,” said Oldbuek ly; 
“ that a Protestant may be as ustearthy as & 
Catholic. Iam doubly interested in the Protestant 
faith, my lord. My ancestor, Aldobrand Olden- 
buck, printed the celebrated Confession of Augs- 
burg, as I can show by the original edition now in 
this house.” 

‘‘ ] have not the least doubt of what you say, 
Mr Oldbuck,” replied the Earl, “ nor do I 
out of bigotry or intolerance; but probably the 
Protestant steward will favour the Protestant heir 
rather than the Catholic —if, indeed, my son has 
been bred in his father’s faith—or, alas! if indeed 
he yet lives.” 

“ We must look close into this,” said Oldbuck, 
“ before committing ourselves. I have a literary 
friend at York, with whom I have leng corre- 
spended on the subject of the Saxon hora taat is 
preserved in the Minster there ; we interchanged 
letters for six years, and have only as yet been able 
to settle the first line of the inscription. I will 
write forthwith to this gentleman, Dr Dryaadust, 
and be particular in my inquiries concerning the 
character, é&c. of your brother’s heir, of the gentle- 
man employed in his affairs, and what else may be 
likely to further your lordship’s inquiries. In the 
meantime your lordship will collect the evidence of 
the marriage, which I hope can still be reeovered ?” 

“ Unquestionably,” replied the Earl: “ the wit- 
nesses, who were formerly withdrawn from your 
research, are still living. My tutor, who solem- 
nized the marriage, was provided fer by a living in 
France, and has lately returned to this country as 
an emigrant, a victim of his zeal for loyalty, legi- 
timacy, and religion.” 

“ That’s one lucky consequence of the French 
Revolution, my lord— you must allow that, at 
least,” said Oldbuck: “ but no offence; I will act 
as warmly in your affairs as if I were of your own 
faith in politics and religion. And take my advice 
—If you want an affair of uence properly 
managed, put it into the hands of an antiquary § 
for, as they are eternally exercising their genius 
and researgh upon trifles, it is impossible they can 
be baffled in affairs of importance ;—use makes 
perfect —and the corps that is most frequently 
drilled upon the ag hee most Sealking 
ita exercise upon the day 0: e. And,, 
upon that sab iect, I would alaray: reed #0 your 
lordship, in order to pass away.the tinw betwint 
and supper” ; ee 
“J beg I may not interfore with family arrange: 
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ments,” said Lord Glenalian, “ but I never taste 
anything after sunset.” 

“ Nor I either, my lord,” answered his host, 
* notwithstanding it is said to have been the custom 
of the ancients. But then I dine differently from 
your lordship, and therefore am better enabled to 
dispense with those elaborate entertainments which 
my womankind (that is, my sister and niece, my 
lord) are apt to place on the table, for the display 
rather of their own housewifery than the accom- 
modation of our wants. However, a broiled bone, 
or a smoked haddock, or an oyster, or a slice of 
bacen of our own curing, with a toast and a tan- 
kard—or something or other of that sort, to close 
the orifice of the stomach before going to bed, does 
not fall under my restriction, nor, I hope, under 
your lordship’s.” 

“ My no-supper is literal, Mr Oldbuck; but I 
will attend you at your meal with pleasure.” 

“ Well, my lord,” replied the Antiquary, “ I 
will endeavour to entertain your ears at least, since 
I cannot banquet your palate. What I am about to 
read to your lordship relates to the upland glens.” 

Glenallan, though he would rather have 
recurred to the subject of his own uncertainties, 
was compelled to make a sign of rueful civility and 
acquiescence. 

The Antiquary, therefore, took out his portfolio 
of loose sheets, and after premising that the topo- 

phical details here laid down were designed to 
illustrate a alight essay upon castrametation, which 
had been read with indulgence at several societies 
of Antiquaries, he commenced as follows: * The 
subject, my lord, is the hill-fort of Quickens-bog, 
with the site of which your lordship is doubtless 
familiar —it is upon your store-farm of Mantanner, 
in the barony of Clochnaben.” 

“ I think I have heard the names of these places,” 
said the Earl, in answer to the Antiquary’s appeal. 

“ Heard the name! and the farm brings him six 
hundred a-year—O Lord!” 

Such was the scarce subdued ejaculation of the 
Antiquary. But his hospitality got the better of 
his surprise, and he proceeded to read his essay 
with an audible voice, in great glee at having se- 
cured a patient, and, as he fondly hoped, an inte- 
rested hearer. 

“ Quickens-bog may at first seem to derive its 
name from the plant Quicken, by which, Scottice, 
we understand couch-grass, dog-grass, or the J'ri- 
ticum s of Linnzeus; and the common English 
monosyllable Bog, by which we mean, in popular 
lan » & marsh or morass—in Latin, Palus. 
But it may confound the rash adopters of the more 
obvious etymological derivations, to learn, that the 
couch-grass or dog-grass, or, to speak scientifically, 
the trittoum repens of Linneeus, does not grow with- 
in a quarter of a mile of this castrum or hill-fort, 
whose ramparts are uniformly clothed with short 
verdant turf; and that we must seek a bog or palus 
at a still distance, the nearest being that of 
Gird-the-mear, a ful] half-mile distant. The last 
syliable, bog, is obviously, therefore, a mere cor- 
ruption of the Saxon Burgh, which we find in the 
various transmutations of Burgh, Burrow, Brough, 
Bruf', Buf, and Boff, which last approaches very 
near the sound in question —since, eeepesing the 
word to have been originally borgh, which is the 
genuine Saxon spelling, a slight change, such as 
modern organs too often make upon ancient sounds, 








will produce firet Bogh, and then, elisa H, or com- 
promising and sinking the guttural, agreeable to the 
common ve practice, you have either Bof 
or Bog as it happens. The word Quickens requires 
in like manner to be altered,— decomposed, as it 
were, —and reduced to its original and genuine 
sound, ere we can discern its real meaning. By the 
ordinary exchange of the Qu into Wh, familiar te 
the rudest tyro who has opened a book of old Scot- 
tish poetry, we gain either Whilkens, or Whichens- 
homgh— put, we may suppose, by way of question, 
as if those who imposed the name, struck with the 
extreme antiquity of the place, had expressed in it 
an interrogation, ‘To whom did this fortress be- 
long ??— Or, it might be Whackens-burgh, from the 
Saxon Whacken, to strike with the hand, as doubt- 
less the skirmishes near a place of such apparent 
consequence must have legitimated such a deriva- 
tion,” &c. &c. &c. 

I will be more merciful to my readers than Old- 
buck was to his guest; for, considering his oppor- 
tunities of gaining patient attention from a person 
of such consequence as Lord Glenallan were not 
many, he used, or rather abused, the present to the 
uttermost. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Crabbed aze and youth 
Cannot five together :— 
Youth is full of pleasance, 
Age is full of care; 
Youth like summer morn, 
Age like winter weather, 
Youth hke summer brave, 
Age like winter bare. 


In the morning of the following day, the Anti- 
quary, who was something of a sluggard, was sum- 
moned from his bed a full hour earlier than his 
custom by Caxon. What's the matter now?” he 
exclaimed, yawning, and stretching forth his hand 
to the huge gold repeater, which, bedded upon his 
India silk handkerchief, was laid safe by his pillow 
— “what’s the matter now, Caxon?—it can’t be 
eight o’clock yet.” 

“Na, sir,—but my lord’s man sought me out 
for he fancies me your honour’s valley-de-sham,— 
and sae I am, there’s nae doubt o’t, baith your ho- 
hour’s and the minister’s—at least ye hae nae 
other that I ken o’—and I gie a help to Sir Arthur 
too, but that’s mair in the way o’ my profession.” 

“ Well, well—never mind that,” said the Anti- 
quary —“ happy is he that is his own valley-de- 
sham, as you call it— But why disturb my morn- 
ing’s rest?” 

“Ou, sir, the grent man’s been up since 
o’ day, and he’s Giese the town io get poe art 
express to fetch his carriage, and it will be here 
briefly, and he wad like to see your honour afore 
he gaes awa.” 

“ Gadso !” ejaculated Oldbuck, “ these great men 
use one’s house and time as if they were their own 
property. Well, it’s once and away. Has Jenny 
come to her senses yet, Caxon 1” 

“ Troth, sir, but just middling,” replied the bar- 
ber; “she’s been in a swither about the jocolate 
this morning, and was like to hae toomed it a’ ont 
into the slap-bason, and drank it hersell in her ec- 
stasies—but she’s won ower wi't, wi’ the help o? 
Miss M‘Intyre.” 
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| “'Tnen all m) womaukind are on foot and scram- 


bling, and I must enjoy my quiet bed no longer, if 
{ would have a well-regulated house— Lend me my 
gown. And what are the news at Fairport!” 

“-Ou, sir, what can they be about but this grand 
news o’ my lord,” answered the old man, “that 
basna been ower the door-stane, they threep to me, 
for this twenty years—this grand news of his com- 
ing to visit your honour !” 

“Aha!” said Monkbarns; “and what do they 
say of that, Caxon1?’’ 

“*Deed, sir, they hae various opinions. Thae 
fallows, that are the dcmocraws, as they ca’ them, 
that are again’ the king and the law, and hair- 

der and dressing o’ pea wigs—a wheen 
lack —they say he’s come doun to speak wi’ 
our honour about bringing doun his hill lads and 
ighland tenantry to break up the meetings of the 
Friends o’ the People ;—and when I said your ho- 
nour never meddled wi’ the like o’ sic things where 
there was like to be straiks and bloodshed, they 
said, if ye didna, your nevoy did, and that he was 
weel kend to be a kingsman that wad fight knee- 
deep, and that ye were the head and he was the 
hand, and that the Yerl was to bring out the men 
and the siller.’’ 

“Come,” said the Antiquary, laughing —“ I am 
glad the war is to cost me nothing but counsel.” 

“Na, na,” said Caxon—“ naebody thinks your 
honour wad either fight yoursell, or gie ony feck o’ 
siller to ony side o” the question.” 

“Umph! well, that’s the opinion of the demo- 
craws, as you call thom— What say the rest of 
Fairport?” 

“In troth,” said the candid reporter, 1 canna 
say it’s muckle better. Captain Coquet, of the vo- 
lunteers— that’s him that’s to be the new collector, 
—and some of the other gentlemen of the Blue and 
a’ Blue Club, are just saying it’s no right to let pa- 
pists, that hae sae mony French friends as the Yerl 
of Glenallan, gang through the country, and— but 
your honour will maybe be angry ?” 

«“ Not I, Caxon,” said Oldbuck ; “ fire away as if 
you were Captain Coquet’s whole platoon—I can 
stand it.” 

“ Weel, then, they say, sir, that as ye didna en- 
courage the petition about the peace, and wadna 
petition in favour of the new tax, and as ye were 
again’ bringing in the yeomanry at the meal mob, 
but just for settling the folk wi’ the constables — 
they say ye’re no a gude friend to goveynthent ; and 
‘that thae sort o’ meetings between sic a powerfu’ 

man as the. Yerl, and ic a wise man as youuw— 

Od, they think they suld be lookit after ; and some 

a. ye should baith be shankit aff till Edinburgh 
2. 

“On my word,” said the Antiquary, “I am in- 
finitely obliged to my neighbours for their good 
opinion of me! And so, I, that have never inter- 
fered with their bickerings, but to recommend quiet 
and moderate measures, am given up on botl sides 
a8 & mag very likely to commit high treason, either 
against King or People!—Give me my coat, Cax- 
on-—give me my coat;—it’s lucky I live not in 
their re Have you heard anything of Taffril 
and his vessel 1” 

Caxon’s countenance fell.—“ Na, sir, and the 
winds hae been high, and this is a fearfu’ coast to 
cruise on in thac eastern gales,— the headlands rin 
see far out, that a veshel’s embayed afore I could 
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sharp a razor; and then there’s nae harbour or city 
of refuge on our coast—a’ craigs and breakers ;— 
a veshel that rins ashore wi’ us flees asunder | ke 
the powther when I shake the pluff —and it’s as ill 
to gather ony o’t again. I aye tell oy daughter 
thae things when she grows wearicd for a letter 
frae Lieutenant Taffril—It’s aye an apology for 
him. Ye suldna blame him, says I, hinny, for ye 
little ken what may hae happened.” 

“ Ay, ay, Caxon, thou art as good a comforter 
as a valet-de-chambre.—Give me a white stock, 
man,—d’ye think I can go down with a handker- 
chief about my neck when I have company ?” 

“ Dear sir, the Captain says a three-nookit han- 
kercher is the maist fashionable overlay, and that 
stocks belang to your lhonour and me that are auld- 
warld folk. I beg pardon for mentioning us twa 
thegither, but it was what he said.” 

“ The Captain’s a puppy, and you are a goose, 
Caxon.” 

“< It’s very like it may be sae,” replied the acquies- 
cent barber ; “ I am sure your honour kens best.” 

Before breakfast, Lord Glenallan, who appeared 
in better spirits than he had evinced in the former 
evening, went particularly through the various cir. 
cumstances of evidence which the exertions of Old- 
buck had formerly collected; and pointing out the 
means which he possessed of completing the proof 
of his marriage, expressed his resolution instantly 
to go through the painful task of collecting and re« 
storing the evidence concerning the birth of Eve- 
line Neville, which Elspeth had stated to be in his 
mother’s possession. 

“ And yet, Mr Oldbuck,” he said, “I feel like 
a man who receives important tidings ere he is yet 
fully awake, and doubt whether they refer to actual 
life, or are not rather a continuation of lis dream. 
This woman,—this Elspeth,—-she is in the extre 
mity of age, and approaching in many respects to 
dotage. Have I not—it is a hideous question— 
have I not been hasty in the admission of her pre- 
sent evidence, against that which she formerly gave 
me to a very—very different purpose?” 

Mr Oldbuck paused a moment, and then an- 
swered with firmness—“ No, my lord; I cannot 
think you have any reason to suspect the truth of 
what she has told you last, from no apparent im- 
pulse but the urgency of conscience. Her confession 
was voluntary, disinterested, distinct, consistent with 
itself, and with all the other known circumstances 
of the case. I would lose no time, however, in 
examining and arranging the other documents te 
which she has referred ; and I ajso think her own 
wiatement should be taken down, if possible, in a 
formal manner. We thought of setting about this 
together. But it will be a relief to your lordship, 
and moreover have a more impartial appearance, 
were I to attempt the investigation alone, in the 
capacity of a magistrate. I will do this—at least I 
will attempt it, so soon as | shal] see her ina favour- 
able state of mind to undergo an examination.” — 

Lord Glenallan wrung the Antiquary’s hand in 
token of grateful acquiescence. “I cannot express 
to you,” he said, “ Mr Oldbuck, how much your 
countenance and co-operation in this dark and moat 
melancholy business gives me relief and confidence. 
I cannot enough applaud myself for yielding to the 
sudden impulse which impelled me, as it were, to 
drag you into my confidence, and which arose from 
the experiance I had formerly of your firmness 4p ; 
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diacharye of your duty as a : wd asa} “My lord— my lord—much obtiged — much 
friend to Gs comune of the rtunste. What- obliged —- But Hector is a ian, and never 
ever the issue of these matiers may prove,—and | mounts on horseback in battle—he is a H d 
I would fain hope there is a dawn breaking on | soldier, moreover, and his dreas ill adapted for on- 
fortunes of my house, though 1 shall not live tc | valry service. Even Macpherson never mounted 
snjoy its light,—but whatsoever be the issue, you | his ancestors on horseback, though he has the im- 
have laid my fantily and me under the most lasting | pudence to talk of their being car- -—and thas, 
igation.” my lord, is what is running in Hector’s head-—it-is 
“My lord,” answered the Antiquary, “ I must | the vehicular, not the equestrian exercise, which 
necessarily have the test respect for your lord- | he envies—~ 
ship’s family, which I am well aware is one of the ‘ Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
mest ancient in Scotland, being certainly derived Collegisse juvat.” 
from A de Geraldin, who sat in parliament | His noddle is running on a curriele, which he ims 
a Perth, in the reign of Alexander IT., and who, | neither money to buy, nor skill to drive if he had 
by the less vouched, yet plausible tradition of the | it; and I assure your lordship, that the possession 
country, is snid to have been descended from the | of two such quadrupeds would prove a , aie 
Marmor of Clochmaben. Yet with all my veneration | scrape than any of his duels, whether with 
for your ancient descent, I must acknowledge that | foe or with my friend the phoca.” 
J find myself still more bound to give your lordship | You must command us. al] at present, Mr Old. 
what assistance is in my limited power, from Sin- | buck,” said the Earl, politely ; “ but I trust you will 
cere sympathy with your sorrows, and detestation | not ultimately prevent my gratifying my young 
at the frauds which have so long been practised | friend in some way that may afford him pleasure t” 
upon you.—— But, my lord, the matin meal is, I see,{ Any thing useful, my lord,” said Oldbuck, “ but 
now prepared—— Permit me to show your lordship | no curriculum —I protest he might as rati 
the way through the intricacies of my canobitium, | propose to keep a quadriga at once—And now 
which is rather a combination of cells, jostled oddly | think of it, what is that old post-chaise from Fair. 
together, and piled one upon thie top of the other, | port come jingling here for}—I did not send fory 
than a regular house. I trust yon will make your- | it.” 
velf some amends for the spare diet of yesterday.” “ J did, sir,” said Hector, rather sulkily, for he 
But this was no part of Lord Glenallan’s system. | was not much gratified by his uncle’s interference 
Having saluted the company with the grave and | to prevent the Earl’s intended generosity, ner par- 
melancholy politeness which distinguished his man- | ticularly inclined to relish either the dispargement 
ners, his servant placed before him a slice of toasted which he cast upon his skill as a charioteer, or the 
| 
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bread, with a glass of fair water, being the fare on | mortifying allusion to his bad success in the adven- 
‘which he usually broke his fast. While the morn- | tures of the duel and the seal. 
ing’s meal of the young soldier and the old Anti- | You did, sir?” echoed the Antiquary, in an- 
quary was dispatched in a much more substantial | swer to his concise information. ‘ And pray, what 
manner, the noise of wheels was heard. may be your business with a post-chaise? Is this 
“ Your lordship’s carriage, | believe,” said Old- | splendid equipage—this biga, as I may call it—to 
buck, stepping to the window. “On my word, a | serve for an introduction to a quadriga er a ourri- 
handsome Quadriga, — for such, according to the | culum?” 
best scholium, was the vox signata of the Romans “ Really, sir,” replied the young soldier, “ if it 
for a chariot which, like that of your lordsliip, was ; be necessary to give you such a specific explana- 
drawn by four horses.” tion, I am going to Fairport on a little business.” 
“ And I will venture to say,” cried Hector, eager- |“ Will you permit me to inquire into the nature 
ly gazing from the window, “that four handsomer | of that business, Hector?’ answered his uncle, who 
or better-matched bays never were put in harness | loved the exercise of a little brief authority over 
-— What fine fore-hands !—what capital chargers | his relative. “ 1 should suppose any regimental 
éhey would make !— Might I ask if they are of your | affairs might be transacted by your worthy deputy 
ip’s own breeding ?” the sergeant—an honest gentleman, who is so good 
“ J—i1— rather believe so,” said Lord Glenal- ' as to make Monkbarns his home since his arrival 
Jan; “but I have been so negligent of my domestic | among us-—I should, I say, suppose that he may 
matters, that I am ashamed to say I must apply to _ transact any business of yours, without your spend- 
Calvert” (looking at the domestic). ing a day’s pay on two dog-horses, and such a com- 
, SO ey ee | -—_ 4 
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waid Calvert, “ got by Mad Tom out of Jemima and | —such a shelcton of a post-chaise, as that before 
VYarico, your lordship’s brood mares.” | the door.” 

“ Are there more of the set?” said Lord Glen- | “ It is not regimental business, sir, that catis me; 
and, since you insist upon knowing, I must inform 
you, Caxon has brought word this morning that old 
Ochiltree, the beggar, is to be brought up for ex- 
amination to-day, previous to his being committed 
for trial; and I am going to see that the peor old 
fellow gets fuir play —that’s all.” 

“ Ayt—I heard something of this, but eould aot 
think it serious. And pray, Captain Hecter, who 
ts; while Old- | are 30 ready to be every man’s second on all ovca- 
on the other hand, seizing the Earl’s sleeve | sions of strife, civil or military, by land, hy water, 
‘enieevvoured to intercept a whieh boicd no ; or on tho.sea-beach, what is your expecial comcerT 
goed to his corn-chest and with old Edie Ochiltree” 


“ Two, my lord,—one rising four, the other five 
off this grass, both very handsome.” 

* Then let Dawkins bring them down to Monk- 
darns to-mornow,” said the Karl—“ I hope Captain 
M‘Luatyre will accept them, if they are at all fit for 
‘wervice, 


rater M‘Intyre’a eyes sparkled, and he was 


wee 








+4 | 
weeks in a jail. I am convinced the confinement 
would beat his heart.” 
Thus finished the eonference. Lord Glenallan, 
having taken leave of the ladies, renewed his offer | 
vice, sir, as you could have done yourself.’ to Captain M‘Intyre of the freedom of his manore | 
“ And with the same good effect, I dare be | for sporting, which was joyously ted. “I can 
sworn for it— Eh, Hector?—-Come, confess it was | only add,” he said, “ that if your spirits are not lia- 
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~ @ He was a soldier in my father’s company, sir,” 
replied Hector ; “and besides, when I was about 
to do a very foolish thing one day, he interfered to 
prevent me,.and gave me almost as much good ad- 








thrown away.” . ‘ : 

«“ Indeed it was, sir; but I see no reason that my | 
folly should make me less grateful for his intended 
kindness.” ; 

“ Bravo, Hector! that’s the most sensible thing 
I ever heard you say. But always tell me your 
plans without reserve ;—why, I will go with you 

man. I am sure the old fellow is not guilty, 

and I will assist him in such a scrape much more 
effactually than you can do. Besides, it will save 
thee half-a-guinea, my lad—a consideration which 
I heartily pray you to have more frequently before 
your eyes.” 

Lord Glenallan’s politeness had induced him to 
turn away and talk with the ladies, when the dis- 
pute between the uncle and nephew appeared to 





ble to be damped by dull company, Glenallan-House 
is at all times open to you. On two days of the 
week, Friday and Saturday, I keep my apartment, 
which will be rather a relief to you, as you will be 
left to enjoy the society of my almoner, Mr Glads- 
moor, who is a scholar and a man of the world.” 
Hector, his heart exulting at the thoughts of} 
ranging through the preserves of Glenallan-House, 
and over the well-protected moors of Clochnaben— * 
nay, joy of joys! the deer-forest of Strath-Bonnet : 
—made many acknowledgments of the honour and 
ratitude he felt. Mr Oldbuck was sensible of the 
carl’s attention to his nephew ; Miss M‘Intyre was 
pleased because her brother was gratified ; and Miss' 
Griselda Oldbuck looked forward with glee to the. 
potting of whole bags of moor-fowl and tack game, » 


grow rather too animated to be fit for the ear of a | of which Mr Blattergow! was a professed admirer. 
stranger, but the Earl mingled again in the conver- | Thus,—which is always the case when a man of’ 
pation when the p.acable tone of the Antiquary ex- | rank leaves a private family where he has studied to ! 


pressed amity. Having received a brief account of 
the mendicant, and of the accusation brought against 
him, which Oldbuck did not hesitate to ascribe to 
the malice of Dousterswivel, Lord Glenallan asked, 
whether the individual in question had not been a | 
soldier formerly !— He was answered in the affir- 
mative. 

“ Had he not,” continued his lordship, “ a coarse 
blue coat, or gown, with a badge ?—was he nota 
tall, striking-looking old man, with grey beard and 
hair, who kept his body remarkably erect, and 
talked with an air of ease and independence, which 
formed a strong contrast to his profession?” 

“ All this is an exact picture of the man,” re- 
turned Oldbuck. 

“ Why, then,” continued Lord Glenallan, “ al- 
though I fear I can be of no use to him in his 
present condition, yet I owe him a debt of gra- | 
titude for being the first person who brought me 
some tidings of the utmost importance. I would | 
willingly offer him a place of comfortable retire- | 
ment, when he is extricated from his present si- | 
tuation.” | 

“ I fear, my lord,” said Oldbuck, “ he would 
have difficulty in reconciling his vagrant habits to 
the acceptance of your bounty, at least I know the 
experiment has been tried without effect. To beg | 
from the public at large he considers as independ- 
parison to drawing his whole support 








ence, in com 
from the bounty of an individual. He is so far a 
true philosopher, as to be a contemner of all ordi- 
nary rules of hours and times. When he is hungry 
he eats; when thirsty he drinks; when weary he 
sleeps; and with such indifference with respect to 

means and appliances about which we make 
a fuse, that I suppose he was never ill dined or ill 
lodged in his life. Then he is, to a certain extent, 
the oracle of the district through which he travels 
their genealogist, their newsman, their master of 
the revels, their doctor at a pinch, or their divine ; 
~~I promise you he has too many duties, and is too 
sealeus in , ing them, to be easily bribed to 


abandon his calling. But I should be truly sorry if 


they aent the poor light-hearted old man to lie for 


appear obliging,—all were ready to open in praise - 
of the Earl as soon as he had taken his leave, and 

was wheeled off in his chariot by the four admired 

bays. But the panegyric was cut short, for Old- 

buck and his nephew deposited themselves in the 
Fairport hack, which, with one horse trotting, and 
the other urged to a canter, creaked, jingled, and 
hobbled towards that celebrated seaport, in a man- 
ner that formed a strong contrast to the rapidit: 

and smoothness with which Lord Glenallan’s equt- 
page had scemed to vanish from their eyes. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Yes! I love justice well —as well as you do— 

But since the good dame’s blind, she shell excuse me, 
If, time and reason ssager I prove dumb; — 

The breath I yea now 8 Been ia niteed 

To take away from me my od Play. 

By dint of charity from the town’s people in aid 
of the load of provisions he had brought with him 
into durance, Edie Ochiltree had passed a day or 
two’s confinement without much impatienee, re- 
gretting his want of freedom the less, as the weather 
proved broken and rainy. 

“ The prison,” he said, “ wasna sae deoms-bad a 
place as it was ca’d. Ye had aye-a good roof ower 
your head to fend aff the weather, and, if the win- 
dows werena glazed, it was the mair airy and plea- 
sant for the summer season. And there were folk 
enow to crack wi’, and he had bread eneugh to eat, 
and what need he fash himsell about the rest 0°t 1” 

The courage of our philosophical mendicant be- 
gan, however, to abate, when the sunbeams shone 
fair on the rusty bars of his grated dungeon, and a 
miserable linnet, whose cage some poor debtor had 
obtained permission to attach to the window, began 
to greet them with his whistle. , : 

“ Ye’re in better spirits than I am,” said Edie, 
addressing the bird, “ for I can neither whistle nor 
for thinking o’ the bonny burnsides and green, 
that I should hae been dandering beside m 


shaws 
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# weather like this. But hae—there’s some crumbs 

t’ye, anye are sae merry; and troth ye hae some 

reason to sing an ye kent it, for your cage comes 
nae faut 0’ your ain, and I may thank mysell 
t I am closed up in this weary place.” 

Ochiltree’s soliloquy was disturbed by a peace- 
I officer, who came to summon him to attend the 

magistrate. So he sct forth in awful procession be- 
tween two poor creatures, neither of them so stout 
as he was himself, to be conducted into the presence 
of inquisitorial justice. The people, as the aged 
prisoner was led along by his decrepit guards, ex- 
claimed to each other, “ Eh! see sic a grey-haired 
man as that is, to have committed a highway rob- 

, Wi’ ae fit in the grave!””— And the children 
eongratulated the officers, objects of their alternate 
drend and sport, Puggie Orrock and Jock Ormston, 
on having a prisoner as old as themselves. 

Thus marshalled forward, Edie was presented (by 
no means for the first time) before the worshipful 
Bailie Littlejohn, who, contrary to what his name 
expressed, was a tall portly magistrate, on whom 
corporation crusts had not been conferred in vain. 
He was a zealous loyalist of that zealous time, some- 
what rigorous and peremptory in the execution of 
his duty, and a good deal inflated with the sense 
of his own power and importance ;—otherwise an 
honest, well-meaning, and useful citizen. 

«“ Bring him in! bring him in!” he exclaimed. 
“ Upon my word these are awful and unnatural 
times! the very bedesmen and retainers of his Ma- 
jesty are the first to break his laws. Here has been 
an old Blue-Gown committing robbery — I suppose 
the next will reward the royal charity which sup- 
plies him with his garb, pension, and begging il- 
cense, b engaging in high-treason, or sedition at 
least —But bring him in.” 

Edie made his obeisance, and then stood, as usual, 
firm and erect, with the side of his face turned a 
little upward, as if to catch every word which the 
magistrate might address to him. To the first ge- 
nera] questions, which respected only his name and 
calling, the mendicant answered with readiness and 
accuracy; but when the magistrate, having caused 
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“ Were you at the ruins of St Ruth any time in 
the course of that evening?" 

“ Bailie Littlejohn,” said the mendicant, “ if it be 
your honour’s pleasure, wel cut a lang tale short, 
and I'll just tell ye, 1am no minded to answer ony 
o’ thae questions— I’m ower auld a traveller to let 
my tongue bring me into trouble.” 

“ Write down,” said the magistrate, “ that he 
declines to answer all interrogatories, in respect 
that by telling the truth he might be brought to 
trouble.” 

“ Na, na,” said Ochiltree, “ I’ll no hae that set 
down as ony part o’ my answer— but I just meant 
to say, that in a’ my memory and practice, I never 
saw ony gude come o’ answering idle questions.” 

“ Write down,” said the Bailie, “ that, being 
acquainted with judicial interrogatories by long 

| practice, and having sustained injury by answering 
questions put to him on such occasions, the decla- 
rant refuses” 

“Na, na, Bailie,” reiterated Edie, “ ye are no 

| to come in on me that gait neither.” 

§* Dictate the answer yourself then, friend,” said 
the magistrate, “ and the clerk will take it down 
from your own mouth.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Edie—“ that’s what I ca’ fair 
play; I’se do that without loss o’ time. Sae, neigh- 
bour, ye may just write down, that Edie Ochiltree, 
the declarant, stands up for the liberty—na, I maun- 
na say that neither—I am nae liberty-boy—I hae 
fought again’ them in the riots in Dublin — besides, 
I have ate the King’s bread mony a day. Stay, let 
me see. Ay—write that Edie Ochiltree, the Blue- 
Gown, stands up for the prerogative — (see that ye 
spell that word right—it’s a lang ane)—for the 
prerogative of the subjects of the land, and winna 
answer a single word that sall be asked at him this 

' day, unless he sees a reason for’t. Put down that, 
young man.” 

“ Then, Edie,” said the magistrate, “ since you 
will give me no information on the subject, 1 must 
send you back to prison till you shall be delivered 
in due course of law.” 

* Aweel, sir, if it’s Heaven’s will and man’s will, 
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his clerk to take down these particulars, began to nae doubt I maun submit,” replied the mendicant. 
inquire whereabout the mendicant was on the night , “ I hae nae great objection to the prison, only that 
when Dousterswivel met with his misfortune, Edie a body canna win out o’t; and if it wad please you 
demurred to the motion. “ Can ye tell me now, as weel, Bailie, I wad gie you my word to appear 
Bailie, you that understands the law, what gude afore the Lords at fre Circuit, or in ony other court 
will it do me to answer ony o’ your questions?” ye like, on ony day ye are“pleased to appoint.” 

“ Good !—no good certainly, my friend, except | “1 rather think, my good friend,” answered 
that giving a true account of yourself, if you are ' Bailie Littlejohn, “ yout word might be a slender 
innocent, may entitle me to set you at-liberty.” cecurity where your neck may be in some danger. 

“ But it seems mair reasonable to me, now, that ' I am apt to think you would suffer the pledge to be 
you, Bailie, or onybody that has onything to say forfeited. If you could give me sufficient security, 
a or me, should prove my guilt, and no to be indeed” 

ai, me prove my innocence.” At this moment the Antiquary and Captain Mae- 


"t sit here,” answered the magistrate, “to | Intyre entered the apartment. —* Good morning to 
dispute points of law with you. I ask you, if you | you, gentlemen,” said the magistrate; “ you 





d 
choose to answer my question, whether you were me toiling in my usual vocation — looking after the 
at Ringan Aikwood, the forester’s, upon the day I | iniquitics of the people—labouring for the res- 
have ” | publica, Mr Oldbuck —serving the King our mas- 

“ Really, sir, I dinna feel myself called on to | ter, Captain M‘Intyre,—for I suppose you know | 
remember,” replied the cautious bedesman. have len up the sword?” 

as po Heed vega in the course of peas day or night,” 
conti e magistrate, “ you saw Steven, or Stee- 
tile, Mucklebackit t— you knew him, 1 suppose?” 

* O, brawlie did 1 ken Steenie, puir fallow,” re- 
piled the prisoner;—“but I canna condeshend ou 
ony particular time I have seen him lately.” 


» 


“ It is one of the emblems of justice, doubtless,” 
answered the Antiquary;—‘“ but I should have 
thought the scales would have suited you better, 
Bailie, especially as you have them ready in the 
warehouse.” ‘ 


“Very gocd, Monkbarns—excellent! But i d 


- 








not take the sword up as justice, but as a soldier — 
indeed I should rather say the musket and bay- 
onct—there they stand at the elbow of my gouty 
chair, for 1 am scarce fit for drill yet—a slight 
touch of our old acquaintance podagra; I can keep 
my feet, however, while our sergeant puts me 
through the manual. I should like to know, Captain 
M‘Intyre, if he follows the regulations correctly — 
he brings us but awkwardly to the present.”” And 
he hobbled towards his weapon to illustrate his 
doubts and display his proficiency. 

“ T rejoice we have such zealous defenders, Bai- 
lie,” replied Mr Oldbuck; “and I dare say Hector 
will gratify you by communicating his opinion on 
your pro in this new calling. Why, you rival 
the Hecaté of the ancients, my good sir—a mer- 
chant on the Mart, a magistrate in the Townhouse, 
a, soldier on the Links—quid non pro patria? But 
my business is with the justice; so let commerce 
and war go slumber.” 

“ Well, my good sir,” said the Bailie, “ and 
what commands have you for me?” 

“ Why, here’s an old acquaintance of mine, called 
Edie Ochiltree, whom some of your myrmidons 
have mewed up in jail on account of an alleged 
assault on that fellow Doustcrswivel, of whose ac- 
cusation I do not believe one word.” 

The magistrate here assumed a very grave coun- 
tenance. “ You ought to have been informed that 
he is accused of robbery, as well as assault —a very 
serious matter indeed ; it is not often such crimi- 
sals come under my cognizance.” 

“ And,” replied Oldbuck, “ you are tenacious of 
the opportunity of making the very most of such as 
occur. But is this poor old man’s case really so 
very bad?” 

“ Itis rather out of rule,” said the Bailie—*“ but 
us you are in the commission, Monkbarns, I have 
no hesitation to show you Dousterswivel’s declara- 
tion, and the rest of the precognition.” And he 
put the papers into the Antiquary’s hands, who as- 
sumed his spectacles, and sat down in a corner to 
peruse them. 

The officers, in the meantime, had directions to 
remove their prisoner into another apartment; but 
before they could do so, M‘Intyre took an opportu- 
eae grect old Edie, and to slip a guinea into his 
iand. 

* Lord bless your honour Y’ said the old man; 
“it’s a young soldier’s gift, and it should surely 
thrive wi’ an auld anc. I’se no refuse it, though 
it’s beyond my rules ; for if they steek me up here, 
my friends are like eneugh to forget me—out 0’ 
sight out o’ mind, is a true proverb; and it wadna 
be creditable for me, that am the King’s bedesman, 
and entitled to beg by word of mouth, to be fishing 
for bawbees out at the jail window wi’ the fit o’ a 
stocking and a string.” As he made this observa- 
tion he was conducted out of the apartment. 

Mr Donsterswivel’s declaration contained an ex- 
aggerated account of the violence he had sustained, 
and also of his loss. ‘ 

_* But what I should have liked to have asked 
him,” said Monkbarns, “would have been his pur- 
pose in frequenting the ruins of St Ruth, so lonely 
& place, at such an hour, and with such a com- 
panion as Edie Ochiltree. There is no road lies 


that way, and I do not conceive a more passion for 
the picturesque would carry the German thither in 
much a night of storm and wind. Depend upon it, 
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he has been about some roguery, and in all pro 
bability hath been caught in a trap of his own set- 
ting — Wee lex justitior ulla.” f 

The magistrate allowed there was something 
mysterious in that circumstance, and apologized for 
not pressing Dousterswivel, as his declaration wae 
voluntarily emitted. But for the support of the 
main charge, he showed the declaration of the Aik- 
woods concerning the stato in which Dousterswivel 
was found, and establishing the imp ortant fact that 
the mendicant had left the barn in which he was 
quartered, and did not return to it again. Two 
people belonging to the Fairport undertaker, who 
had that night been employed in attending the 
funera] of Lady Glenallan, had also given Sook: 
rations, that, being sent to pursue two suspicious 
persons who left the ruins of St Ruth as the funeral 
approached, and who, it was supposed, might have 
been pillaging some of the ornaments prepared fox 
the ceremony, they had lost and regained sight of 
them more than once, owing to the nature of the 
ground, which was unfavourable for riding, but had 
at length fairly lodged them both in Mucklebackit’s 
cottage. And one of the men added, that “ he, the 
declarant, having dismounted from his horse, and 
gone close up to the window of the hut, he saw the 
old Blue-Gown and young Steenie Mucklebackit, 
with others, eating and drinking in tho inside, and 
also observed the said Steenie WMucklebackit show 
a pocketbook to the others;—and declarant has 
no doubt that Ochiltree and Stcenie Mucklebackit 
were the persons whom he and his comrade had 
pursued, as above mentioned.” And being inter- 
rogated why he did not enter the said cottage, de- 
clares, * he had no warrant so to do; and that as 
Mucklebackit and his family were understood to be 
rough-handed folk, he, the declarant, had no desire 
to meddle or make with their affairs. Causa scientie 
patet. All which he declares to be truth,” &c. 

“What do you say to that body of evidence against 
your friend?” said the magistrate, when he had 
observed the Autiquary had turned the last leaf. 

“ Why, were it in the case of any other person, 
I own I should say it looked, prima facie, a little 
ugly; but I cannot allow anybody to be in the 
wrong for beating Dousterswivel — Had I been an 
hour younger, or had but one single flash of your 
warlike genius, Bailie, I should have done it my- 
self long ago. He is nebulo nebulonum, an impu- 
dent, fraudulent, mendacious quack, that has cost 
me a hundred pounds by his roguery, and my 
neighbour Sir Arthur, God knows how much. 
besides, Bailie, I do not hold him to be a sound 
friend to Government.” 

“ Indeed?” said Bailie Littlejohn; © if I thought 
that, it would alter the question considerably.” 

“ Right—for, in beating him,” observed Oldbuck, 
“ the bedesman must have shown his gratitude to 
the king by thumping his enemy; and in robbing 
him, he would only have plundered an Egyptian, 
whose wealth it is lawful to spoil. Now, suppose 
this interview in the ruins of St Ruth had rela- 
tion to politics,—and this story of hidden treasure, 
and so forth, was a bribe from the other side of the 
water for some great man, or the funds destined 
to maintain a seditious club?” — 

“* My dear sir,” said the sag enlewi catching at 
the idea, “ you hit my very thoughts! How for- 
tunate should I be if { could become the humble 


| means of sifting such a matter to the bottom i— 





i 6 
’ Don't yon think we had better call out the volun- 

teers, and‘ put them on duty?” 

* Not just yet, while bers, deprives them of | appear 

‘ member of their body. But will you | gistrate 
. We me examine Ochiltree!” 
. © Certainly ; Lash barle make nothing of him. 

Fie gave me distinctly to understand he knew the 


danger of a judicial declaration on the part of an 
aecnsed person, which, to say the truth, has hanged 
ye 
‘ & Well, but, Bailie,” continued Oldbuck, “ you 
_ kave no objection to let me try him?” 
4 None m the world, Monkbarns. I hear the 
sergeant below, —TI’ll rehearse the manual in the 
| meanwhile. Baby, carry my gan and bayonet down 
; the mom below—it makes less noise there when 
we ground arms.” And so exit the martial ma- 
i te, with his maid behind him bearing his 
* weapons. 

“ A good squire that wench for a gouty cham- 
pion,” observed Oldbuck.—‘“ Hector, my lad, hook 
on, hook on—Go with him, boy—keep him em- 

yed, man, for half an hour or so— butter him 
with some warlike terms— praise his dress and ad- 


Captain M‘Intyre, who, like many of his profes- 
sion, looked down with infinite scorn on those citi- 
zen soldiers, who had assumed arms without any 

essional title to bear them, rose with great re- 
uctance, observing that he should not know what 
to say to Mr Littlejohn ; and that to see an old 
gouty shopkeeper attempting the exercise and du- 
ties of a private soldier, was really too ridiculous. 

“ It may be so, Hector,” said the Antiquary, 
who seldom agreed with any person in the imme- 
diate ay agarge which was laid down,—“ it may 
— y be so in this and some other instances; 

t at present the country resembles the suitors in 
a small-debt court, where parties plead in person, 
for lack of cash to retain the professed heroes ot 
the bar. I am sare in the one case we never regret 
the want of the acuteness and eloquence of the 
lawyers; and so, I hope, in the other, we may ma- 
nage to make shift with our hearts and muskets, 
though we shall Jack some of the discipline of you 
martinets.” 

“ J have no objection, I am sure, sir, that the 
whole world should fight if they please, if they will 
but allow me to be quiet,” said Hector, rising with 
dogged reluctance. 

1 & Yes, you are a very quiet mage indeed,” 
; suid his uncle, “ whose ardour for quarrelling can- 
mot pass so much as a poor phoca sleeping upon the 


¢ beach !” 


But Hector, who saw which way the conversa- 

tion was tending, and hated all allusions to the foil 

i we had sustained from the fish, made his escape 
; Mefore the Antiquary concluded the sentence. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 


Well, we at worst, ‘tis neither theft nor coinage, 


Granting I knew. all that you charge me with. 
What tho’ the tomb hath Necne a mcoad birth, 


And given the wealth te one that knew not on't, 
~ Fea was never robbery, 
Old Piay. 


. War less pure bounty. —— 
in order to avail himself of the 
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chose rather to go to the apartment in which Ochil- 
tree was detained, than to make tire examination 
formal by bringing him again inte the ma» 
"gs office. He found the man seated. by: 
a window which loeked soph seal retinal 
gazed on that prospect, large tears found their way, 
as if unconsciously, to his eye, and from thence 
trickled down his cheeks and white beard. His 
features were, nevertheless, calm and composed, and 
his whole posture and mien indicated patiesse and 
resignation. Oldbuck had approached him without 
being observed, and roused him out of his musing, 
by saying kindly, “I am sorry, Edie, to see you so 
rouch cast down about tis matter.” 

The mendicant started, dried his eyes very has- 
tily with the sleeve of his gown, and endeavouring 
to recover his usual tone of indifference and jocu- 
larity, answered, but with a voice more 
than usual, “I might weel hae judged, Monkbarue, 
it was you, or the like o’ you, was coming in to dis- 
turb me—for it’s ae great advantage o’ prisons and 
courts o’ justice, that ye may greet your een out an 
ye like, and nane o’ the folk that’s concerned about 
them will ever ask you what it’s for.” 

“ Well, Edie,”’ replied Oldbuck, “ I hope 
present cause of distress is not so bad but it may 
be removed.” 

“ And I had hoped, Monkharns,” answered. the 
mendicant, in a tone of reproach, “ that ye had 
ken’d me better than to think that this bit trifling 
trouble o’ my ain wad bring tears into my auld een, 
that hae seen far different kind o’ di .— Na, 
na !—But here’s been the puir lass, Caxon’s daugh- 
ter, seeking comfort, and has gotten unco littie— 
there’s been nae speerings o’ Taffril’s gunbrig since 
the last gale; and folk report on the key that a 
king’s ship had struck on the Reef of Rattray, and 
a’ hands lost-——-God forbid! for as sure as live, 
Monkbarns, the puir lad Lovel, that ye liked sae 
weel, must have perished.” 

* God forbid indeed!” echoed the Auntiquary, 
turning pale—“ ] would rather Monkbarns-Honse 
were on fire. My poor dear friend and coadjutor! 
I will down to the quay instantly.” 

* I’m sure ye’ll learn naething mair than I hae 
tauld ye, sir,” said Ochiltree, “ for the officer-folk 
here were very civil (that is, for the like o’ them), 
and lookit up a’ their letters and authorities, and 
could throw nae light on’t either ae way or an- 
other.” 

“Itcan’t be true! it shall not be true!’ said the 
Antiquary, “ and I won’t believe it if it were !— 
Taffril’s an excellent seaman, and Level (my poor 
Lovel !) has all the qualities of a safe and 
companion by land or by seza—one; Edie, whom, 
from the ingenuousness of his disposition, I would 
choose, did I ever go a sea voyage (which I never 
do, unless across the ferry), fragttem meosnw solvere 
phaselum, to be the companion of my risk, as one 
against whom the elements could neurish no ven- 
geance. No, Edie, it is not, and cannot be trnue— 
it is a fiction of the idle jade Rumour, whem | 
wish hanged with her trumpet about her neck, 
that serves only with its sereech-owl tones to fright 
— folks out of their senses.— Let me know 
1aw you got into this scrape of your own.” 

“ Are ye axing me as a Monkbarns, 
or is it just for your ain satisfaction ?” 


“ For my own satisfaction solely,” veplied the 
Antiquary. 
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* Pus up your pocketbook and your keelyvine 
pew thes, for I dowza speak out an ye hae writing 
materials in your hands—they’re a scaur to un- 
learned folk like me—QOd, ane o’ the clerks in the 
neiat reom will clink down, in black and white, as 
muckle ax wad hang a man, before ane kens what 
he’s saying.” 

Monkbarns complied with the old man’s humour, 
and put up his memorandum-book. 

Btie then went with great frankness through the 

ext of the story already known to the reader, in- 

bemiog the Antiquary of the scene which he had 
- witnessed between Dousterswivel and his patron in 
the ruins of St Ruth, and frankly confessing that 
he could not resist the opportunity of decoying the 
adept once more to visit the tomb of Misticot, with 
the purpose of taking a comic revenge upon him 
for hie quackery. He had easily persuaded Steenie, 
who was a bold thoughtless young fellow, to engage 
in the frolic along with him, and the jest had been 
inadvertently carried a great deal farther than was 
designed. Concerning the pocketbook, he explained 
that he had expressed his surprise and sorrow as 
soon as he found it had been inadvertently brought 
off; and that publicly, before all the inmates of ths 
cottage, Steenie had undertaken to return it the 
next ay apa had only been prevented by his un- 
timely 

The Antiquary pondered a moment, and then 
said, “ Your account seems very probable, Edie, 
and I believe it from what I know of the parties, 
But I think it likely that you know a great deal 
more than you have thought it proper to tell me, 
about this matter of the treasure-trove —I suspect 

you Hiave acted tlie part of the Lar Familiaris in 

lautus—a sort of Brownie, Edie, to spnak to your 
coraprehension, who watched over hidden treasures, 
—I1do bethink me you were the first person wo 
met when Sir Arthur made his successful attack 
upon Misticot’s grave, and also that when the I- 
bourers began to flag, you, Edie, were again t'19 
first to leap into the trench, and to make the dis- 
covery of the treasure. Now you must explain all 
this to me, unless you would have me use you as 
ill as Euclio does Staphyla in the 4 ulularia.” 

* Lordsake, sir,”’ replied the mendicant, “ what 
do I ken about your Howlowlaria!—it’s mair like 
a dog’s language than a man’s.” 

“ You knew, however, of the box of treasure be- 
ing there?” continued Oldbuck. 

“ Dear sir,” answered Edie, assuming a counte- 
nance of great simplicity, “ what likelihood is there 
o’ that? Pye think sae puir an auld creature as me 
wad hae kend o’ sic a like thing without getting 
some gude out o’t i—and ye wot weel I sought nane 
and gat nane, like Michael Scott’s man. What con- 
cern could I hae wi't?” 

“ That’s just what I want you to explain to me,” 
said Oldbuck 5 “ for I am positive you knew it was 


** Your honour’s a pesitive man, Monkbarns — 
and, for a positive man, I must needs allow ye’re 
often in the right.” 

“ You allow, then, Edie, that my belief is well 
founded ?”” 

Edie nodded acquiescence. 

“ Then please to explain to me the whole affair 
from beginning to end,” said the Antiquary. 

“ If it were a. secret o’ mine, Monkbarns,” re- 

plied the beggar, “ ye auidna ask twice; for I hee 


* 
i 


aye said ahint your } back, that, for a? the nonsense 


that ye whiles take into your head, ye are 
the maist wise and discreet o’ a’ our country gentles, 
But I’se eon be open-hearted wi’ you, and tell you 
that this is a friend’s secret, and that they suld draw 
me wi’ wild horses, or saw me asunder, aa they did 
the children of Ammon, sooner than I would apeak 
& word mair about the matter, excepting this, that 
there was nae ill intended, but muckle gude, and 
that the purpose was to serve them that are worth 
twenty hundred o’me. But there’s nae law, I trow, 
that makes it a sin to ken where ither folk’s siller 
is, if we dinna pit hand till’t oursell ?” 

Oldbuck walked once or twice up and down the 
room in profound thought, endeavouring to find 
some plausible reason for transactions of a nature so 
mysterious—but his ingenuity was totally at fault 
He then placed himself before the prisoner. 

‘¢ This story of yours, friend Edir, is an abso- 
lute enigma, and would require a second Cidipus 
to solve it— who Gidipus was, I will tell you some 
other time, if you remind me— However, whether 
it be owing to the wisdom or to the maggots with 
which you compliment me, I am strongly disposed 
to believe that you have spoken the truth, the ra- 
ther that you have not made any of those obtesta- 
tions of the superior powers, which I observe you 
and your comrades always make use of when you 
mean to deceive folks.” (Here Edie could not sup- 
press a smile.) “ If, therefore, you will answer ine 
one question, I will endeavour to procure your li 
beration.” 

“ If ye’ll let me hear the question,” said Edie, 
with the caution of a canny Scotchman, “ I'll tell 
you whether I’ll anwer it or no.” 

“ It is simply,” said the Antiquary, “ Did Dous. 
terswivel know anything about the concealment of 
the chest of bullion ?” 

“ He, the ill-fa’ard loon!’ answered Edie, with 
much frankness of manner—“ there wad hae been 
little speerings o’t had Dustansnivel ken’d it was 
there —it wad hae been butter in the black dog’s 
hause.”” 

“ I thought as much,” said Oldbuck. “ Well 
Edie, if I procure your freedom, you must keep 
your day, and appear to clear me of the bail-bond, 
for these are not times for prudent men to incur 
forfeitures, unless you can point out another dulam 
auri plenam quadrilibrem—another Search No. I.” 

“Ah!” said the beggar, shaking his head, «1 
doubt the bird’s flown that laid thae golden eggs— 
for I winna ca’ her goose, though that’s the gait it 
ttands in the story-buick—But Ill keep my day, 
Monkbarns ; ye’se no loss a penny by me—And 
troth I wad fain be out again, now the weather's 
fine—and then I hae the best chance o’ hearing 
the first news o’ my friends.” 

“ Well, Edie, as the bouncing and thumping 
beneath has somewhat ceased, I presume Bailie 
Littlejohn has dismissed his military preceptor, and 
has retired from the labours of to those of 
Themis—I will have some conversation with him 
—But I cannot and will not believe any of those 
wretched news you were telling me.” 

“ God send your honour may be right !” said the 
mendicaat, as Oldbuck left the roam.. 

th the fatines of tho drill, eposing fa hiv goxty 
with the fatigues of the dri ing in his 

i baeamig the air, “ How merrily we live 
that soldiers be!” and between each bar comfort 
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ing himeelf with a spoonfal of mock-turtle soup. 
He ordered a similar refreshment for Oldbuck, who 
declined it, observing, that, not being a mili 
man, he did not feel inclined to break his habit of 
keeping regular hours for meals“ Soldiers like 
you, Bailie, must snatch their food as they find 
means and time. But I am sorry to hear ill news 
of young Taffril’s brig.” 

« Ah, poor fellow!” said the Bailie, “ he was a 
credit to the town —much distinguished on the first 
of June.” 

« But,” said Oldbuck, “ I am shocked to hear 
you talk of him in the preterite tense.” 

“ Troth, I fear there may be too much reason for 
it, Monkbarns ;— and yet let us hope the best. The 
accident is said to have happened in the Rattray 
reef of rocks, about twenty miles to the northward, 
near Dirtenalan Bay —1 have sent to inquire about 
it—and your nephew run out himself as if he had 
been flying to get the Gazette of a victory.” 

Here Hector entered, exclaiming as he came in, 
¢ I believe it’s all a damned lie— I can’t find the 
least authority for it, but general rumour.” 

« And pray, Mr Hector,” said his uncle, “ if it 
had been true, whose fault would it have been that 
Lovel was on board ?” 

“ Not mine, I am sure,” answered Hector; “ it 
would have been only my misfortune.” 

“ Indeed!” said his uncle; “ I should not have 
thought of that.” 

“ Why, sir, with all your inclination to find me 
in the wrong,” replied the young soldier, “ I sup- 

you will own my intention was not to blame 
in this case. I did my best to hit Lovel, and if I 
had been successful, ’tis clear my scrape would have 
veen his, and his scrape would have been mine.” 

“ And whom or what do you intend to hit now, 
that you are lugging with you that leathern maga- 
zine there, marked Gunpowder ?” 

“ I must be prepared for Lord Glenallan’s moors 
on the twelfth, sir,” said M‘Intyre. 

“Ah, Hector! thy great chasse, as the French 
eal] it, would take place best — 

‘ Omne cum Proteus pecus egit altos 
Visere montes '————. 
Could you meet but with a martial phoca, instead 
of an unwarlike heath-bird.” 

* The devil take the seal, sir, or phoca, if you 
choose to call it so! It’s rather hard one can never 
hear the end of a little piece of folly like that.” 

“ Well, well,” said Oldbuck, “I am glad you 
have the grace to be ashamed of it—as I detest 
the whole race of Nimrods, I wish them al] as well 
matched. Nay, never start off at a jest, man—1 
have done with the phoca—though, 1 dare say, the 
Bailie could tell us the value of seal-skins just now.” 

“ They are up,” said the magistrate, “ they are 
well up—the fishing has been unsuccessful lately.” 

* We can bear witness to that,” said the tor- 
eaarage Fapmbr’| ‘, who was delighted with the 
hank this incident had given him over the young 
sportsman: “ One word more, Hector, and 

‘Wel hang a seal-skin on thy recreant limbs,’ 
Aha, my boy! Come, never mind it; 1 must go 
to business. — Bailie, a word with you: you must 
take bail— moderate bail, you understand —for old 
Ochiltree’s appearance.” 

“ You don’t consider what you ask,” said the 
Bailie ; “the offence is assault and robbery.” 
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« Hush! not a word about it,” said the Anti- 
quary. “I gave you a hint before—I will possess 
you more fully hereafter I promise you, there is 
a secret.” 

* But, Mr Oldbuck, if the state is concerned, I, 
who do the whole drudgery business here, really 
have a title to be consulted, and until I am” —— 

“ Hush! hush!” said the Antiquary, winkin 
and putting his finger to his nose,—* you shail 
have the full credit, the entire management, when- 
ever matters are ripe. But this is an obstinate old 
fellow, who will not hear of two people being as yet 
let into his mystery, and he has not fully acquainted 
me with the clew to Dousterswivel’s devices.” 

“ Aha! so we must tip that fellow the alien act, | 
I suppose ?” 

“ To say truth, I wish you would.” 

“ Say no more,” said the magistrate; “ it shall 
forthwith be done—he shall be removed tanquam 
suspect—I think that’s one of your own phrases, 
Monkbarns ?” 

“ It is classical, Bailie-— you improve.” 

‘‘ Why, public business has of late pressed upon 
me so much, that I have been obliged to take my 
foreman into partnership. 1 have had two several 
correspondences with the Under Secretary of State 
—one on the proposed tax on Riga hemp-seed, and 
the other on putting down political societies. So 
you might as well communicate to me as much ag 
you know of this old fellow’s discovery of a plot 
against the state.” 

“ ] will, instantly, when I am master of it,” re- 
plied Oldbuck—* I hate the trouble of managin 
such matters myself. Remember, however, I di 
not say decidedly a plot against the state—I only 
Bay, J hope to discover, by this man’s means, a foul 
plot.” 

“If it be a plot at all, there must be treason in 
it, or sedition at least,” said the Bailie —“* Will 
you bail him for four hundred merks?” 

“ Four hundred merks for an o!d Blue-Gown! 
Think on the act 1701 regulating bail-bonds!— 
Strike off a cipher from the sum — I am content to 
bail him for forty merks.” 

“Well, Mr Oldbuck, everybody in Fairport is 
always willing to oblige you—and besides, I know 
that you are a prudent man, and one that would be 
as unwilling to lose forty, as four hundred merks. 
So 1 will accept your bail, meo periculo —what say 
you to that law phrase again? I had it from a 
learned counsel. I will vouch it, my lord, he said, 
meo periculo.” 

“ And I will vouch for Edie Ochiltree, meo pe- 
riculo, in like manner,” said Oldbuck. “So let your 
clerk draw out the bail-bond, and I will sign it.” 

When this ceremony had been performed, the 
Antiquary communicated to Edie the joyful tidings 
that he was once more at liberty, and directed him 
to make the best of his way to Monkbarns-House, 
to which he himself returned with his nephew, aftez 
having perfected their good work. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Full of wise saws and modern instances, 
de You Like tt. 


“TI wisn to Heaven, Hector,” said the Antiquary, 
next morning after brenkfast, * you would spare 





our merves, nod not be kecping snapping that ar- 
quebuss of yours.” 

“ Well, sir, I’m sure I’m sorry to disturb you,” 
snid his nephew, still handling his fowling-piece ;— 
* but it’s a capital gun—it’s a Joe Manton, that 
cost forty guineas.” 

‘A fool and his money are soon parted, nephew 
—there is a Joe Miller for your Joc Manton,” an- 
swered the Antiquary; “I am glad you have so 
many guineas to throw away.” 

“ Every one has their fancy, uncle,—you are 
fond of books.”’ 

“ Ay, Hector,” said the uncle, “ and if my col- 
lection were yours, you would make it fly to the 
gunsmith, the horse-market, the dog-breaker, — 
Pe ra undique nobiles libros —mutare loricis 

“I could not use your books, my dear uncle,” 
suid the young soldier, “ that’s true; and you will 
do well to provide for their being in better hands. 
But don’t let the faults of my head fall on my 
heart—I would not part with a Cordery that be- 
longed to an old friend, to get a set of horses like 
Lord Glenallan’s.” 

*T don’t think you would, lad—1I don’t think you 
would,” said his softening relative. “I love to 
teazoe you a little sometimes ; it keeps up the spirit 
of discipline and habit of subordination— You will 
pass your time happily here having me to command 
you, instead of Captain, or Colonel, or § Knight in 
Arnis,’ as Milton has it; and instead of the French,” 
he continued, relapsing into his ironical humour, 
“ you have the Genus humida ponti—for, as Virgil 
BAYS, 

: ‘ Sternunt se somno dievrsax in littore phoce,’ 
which might be rendered, 

‘ Here phoce slumber on the beach, 
Within our Highland Iicctor’s reach.’ 
Nay, if you grow angry I have done. Besides, I 
see old Edie in the court-yard, with whom I have 
business. Good-by, Hector— Do you remember 
how she splashed into the sea like her master Pro- 
teus, et se gactu dedit @quor in altum?” 

M‘lutyre, — waiting, however, till the door was 
shut,—then gave way to the natural impaticnce of 
his temper. 

“My uncle is the best man in the world, and 
in his way the kindest ; but rather than hear any 
more about that cursed phoca, as he is pleased to 
call it, I would exchange for the West Indies, and 
never see his face again.” 

Miss M‘Intyre, gratefully attached to her uncle, 
and passionately fond of her brother, was, on such 
occasions, the usual envoy of reconciliation. She 
hastened to meet her uncle on his return, before he 
entered the parlour. 

_ “ Weil, now, Miss Womankind, what is the mean- 
tng of that imploring countenance ?—)has Juno done 
any more mischief!” 

“No, uncle; but Juno’s master is in such fear 
of your joking him about the seal—I assure you, 
he feels it much more than you would wish ;— it’s 
very silly of him, to be sure; but then you can 
turn everybody so sharply into ridicule” 

“ Well, my dear,” answered Oldbuck, propitiated 
by the compliment, “I will rein in my satire, and, 
if possible, speak no more of the pkoca—I will not 
even speak of senling a letter, but say wmph, and 
give a nod to you when I want the wax-light—I 
am not movitoribus asper, but, Heaven knows, the 
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most mild, quiet, and easy of human beings, whom. 

eed! niece, and nephew, guide just as best pleases 
em. 

With this little panegyric on his own docility, 
Mr Oldbuck entered the parlour, and propored to 
his nephew a walk to the Mussel-crag. “I have 
some questions to ask of a woman at Mucklebac- 
kit’s cottage,” he observed, “ and I would willingly 
have a sensible witness with me—so, for fault of a 
better, Hector, I must be contented with you.” 

“ There is old Edie, sir, or Caxon—could not 
they do better than me!” answered M‘Intyre, fcel- 
ing somewhat alarmed at the prospect of a long 
téte-4-téte with his uncle. 

“ Dpon my word, young man, you turn me over 
to pretty companions, and I am quite sensible of 
your politeness,” replied Mr Oldbuck. No, sir, I 
intend the old Blue-Gown shall go with me—not 
as a competent witness, for he is at present, as our 
friend Bailie Littlejohn says (blessings on his learn- 
ing!) tanquam suspectus, and you are suspicione 
major, as our law it.” 

“ T wish I were a major, sir,” said Hector, catch- 
ing only the last, and, to a soldier’s car, the most 
impressive word in the scntence,— but, without 
money or interest, there is little chance of getting 
the step.” 

“ Well, well, most doughty son of Priam,” said 
the Antiquary, “be ruled by your friends, and 
there’s no saying what may happen—Come away 
with me, and you shall see what may be useful to 
you should you ever sit upon a court-martial, sir.” 

‘1 have been on many a regimental court-mar- 
tial, sir,” answered Captain M‘Intyre. “ But here’s 
a new cane for you.” 

“Much obliged, much obliged.” 

“ I bought it from our drum-major,” added Mac- 
Intyre, “who came into our regiment from the 
Bengal army when it came down the Red Sea. It 
was cut on the banks of the Indus, I assure you.” 

“ Upon my word, ’tis a fine ratan, and well re- 
places that which the ph———Bah ! what was I go- 
ing to say?” 

The party, consisting of the Antiquary, his ne- 
phew, and the old beggar, now took the sands to- 
wards Mussel-crag —the former in the very highest 
mood of communicating information, and the others, 
under a sense of former obligation, and some hope 
for future favours, decently attentive to receive it. 
The uncle and nephew walked together, the men- 
dicant about a step and a half behind, just near 
enough for his patron to speak to him by a slight 
inclination of his neck, and without the trouble of 
turning round. (Petrie, in his Essay on Good- 
breeding, dedicated to the magistrates of Edinburgh, 
recommends, upon his own experience, as tutor 
in a family of distinction, this attitude to all led 
captains, tutors, dependents, and bottle-holders of 
every description.) Thus escorted, the Antiquary 
moved along full of his learning, like a lordly man 
of war, and every now and then yawing to star- 
board and larboard to discharge a broadside upon 
his followers. . 

“ And so it is your opinion,” said he to the men- 
dicant, “that this windfall — this arca auri, as 
Plautus has it, will not greatly avail Sir Arthur in 
his necessities 1”’ ; 

“ Unless he could find ten times as much,” said 
the beggar, “and that I am sair- doubtful of;— I 
heard Puggie Orrock, and the tother thief of & 
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sheriff-offeer, or messenger, speaking about it— , ‘Your education has not led you te comider 
and things are if! aff when the like o’ them can these things,” replied his uncle; ‘you are incapa- 
crousely about ony gentleman’s affairs. I ble of estimating the elegance of the legal fistion, 
Pett Sir Arthur will be in stane wa’s for debt, and the manner in which it reconciles that duress, 
anless there's swift help and certain.” | which, for the protection of commerce, it has been 
* You speak like a fooi,” said the Antiquary.—- found necessary to extend towards refractory debt- 
«Nephew, it is a remarkable thing, that in this ors, with the most scrupulous attention to the li- 
happy country no man ean be legally imprisoned _ berty of the subject.” 

on debt.” ‘I don’t know, sir,” answered the unenlightened 

“Indeed, sirt” ssid M‘Intyre; “I never knew | Hector; ‘‘but if a man must pay his debt or go 
that before—that part of our law would suit some to jail, it signifies but little whether he goes as a 
of our mess well.” debtor or a rebel, I should think, But you say this 
“And if they arena confined for debt,” said command of the king’s gives a licence of so many 
Ochiltree, “ what is’t that tempts sae mony puir | days—Now, egad, were I in the scrape, I would 
creatures to bide in the tolbooth o’ Fairport yon- , beat a march and leave the king and the creditor 
dcrt—they a’ say they were put there by Hisie | to settle it among themselves before they came te 
creditors— Od! they maun like it better than I co,' extremities.” 
if they’re there o’ free will.” bee Bo wad I,” said Edie; ‘‘I wad gie them leg-bail 
# A very natural observation, Edie, and many of ' to a certainty.” 
your betters would make the same ; but it is found- ‘¢ True,” replied Monkbarns; ‘but those whom 
ed entirely upon ignorance of the feudal system. the law suspects of being unwilling to abide her for- 
Hector, be so good as to attend, unless you are mal visit, she proceeds with by means of a shorter 
looking out for another Ahem!” (Hectorcvin- and more unceremonious call, as dealing with per- 
pelled himself to give attention at this hint.) “And sons on whom patience and favour would be utterly 
you, Edie, it may be useful to you, rerum cognoscere thrown away.” 
causas. The nature and origin of warrant for cap- “ Ay,” said Ochiltree, “ that will be what they 
tion is a thing haud alienum a Scevole studiis.— ca’ the fugie-warrants—I hae some skeel in them. 
You must know then, once more, that nobody can There’s Border-warrants too in the south country, 
be arrested in Scotland for debt.” unco rash uncanny things ;— I was taen up on ane 
 { haena muckle concern wi’ that, Monkbarns,” at Saint James’s Fair, and keepit in the auld kirk 
said the old man, “for naebody wad trust a bod!e at Kelso the haill day and night; and a cauld gous- 
to a gaberlunzic.” tie place it was, I’se assure ye.— But whatna wife’s 
“T pr’ythee, peace, man——-As a compulsitor, this, wi’ her creel on her back? It’s puir Maggie 
therefore, of payment, that being a thing to which hersell, I’m thinking.” 
no debtor is naturally inclined, as I have too much It was so. The poor woman’s sense of her loss, 
reason to warrant from the experience I have hd jf not diminished, was become at least mitigated by 
with my own,— we had first the letters of fourforms, the inevitable necessity of attending to the means 
a sort of gentle invitation, by which our sovereizn | of supporting her family; and her salutation to 
lord the king, interesting himself, as a monarch , Oldbuck was made in an odd mixture between the 
should, in the regulation of his subjects’ private «f- | usual language of solicitation with which she plied 
fairs, at first by mild exhortation, and afterwards her customers, and the tone of lamentation for her 
by letters of more strict enjoinment and more hard = recent calamity. 
compulsion ——- What do you see extraordinary “ How’s a’ wi’ ye the day, Monkbarns? I have- 
about that bird, Hector ’— it’s but a seamaw.” na had the grace yet to come down to thank your 
“It’s a pictarnie, sir,” said Edie. honour for the credit ye did puir Steenie, wi’ lay- 
* Well, what an if it were— what does that sig- ing his head in a rath grave, puir fallow.”—Here 
nify at present ?— But I see you’re impatient; so she whimpered and wiped her eyes with the corner 
I will waive the letters of four forms, and come to of her blue apron —“ But the fishing cumes on no 
the modern process of diligence.— You suppu+e, that ill, though the gudeman hasna had the heart 
now, a man’s committed to prison because he enn- | to gang to sea himsell — Atweel I wad fain tell him 
not pay his debt? Quite otherwise: the truth is, it wad do him gude to put hand to wark—but I’m 
the king is so good as to interfere at the requ:st maist fear’d to speak to him—and it’s an unco 
of the creditor, and to send the debtor his royal thing to hear ane o’ us speak that gate o’ a man— 
command to do him justice within a certain time Tfowever, I hae some ainty caller haddies, and 
——fifteen days, or six, as the case may be. Wéll, they sall be but three shillings the dozen, for I hae 
the man resists and disobeys: what follows? Whi, nae pith to drive a bargain e’ennow, and maun just 
that he be lawfully and rightfully declared a rebel | tak what ony Christian body will gie, wi’ few words 
to our gracious sovereign, whose command he has | and nae flyting.” 
disobeyed, and that by three blasts of a horn at = « What shall we do, Hector?” said Oldbuck, 
the market- place of Edinburgh, the metropolis of pausing: “ I got into disgrace with my womankind 
Sectland. And he is tlien legally imprisoned, not for maki ga bad bargain with her before, These 
on account of any civil debt, but because of his un- maritime animals, Hector, are unlucky to our fa- 
grateful contempt of the royal mandate. What say mily.” 

‘ou to that, Hcctor!—there’s something you never — Pooh, sir; what would you do!—give poor 
ew before.”*} Maggie what she asks, or allow me to send a dish 
“No, unele; but, I own, if I wanted money to of fish up to Monkbarns.” 

pay my debts, I would rather thank the king to = And he held out the money to her; but Maggre 
tend me some, than to declare me a rebel for not drew back her hand. “ Na, na, Captain; ye’re ower 
doing: what I coultl not do.” young and ower free o’ your siller— ye slrould never 

~E fee Note E,— fnpr tak a fish-wife’s first bode; and troth I think maybe 
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‘a fiyte wi the auld housekeeper at Monkbarns, or 
Miss Gzizel, would do me pans) gude— And I want en ae : 
to see what that hellicate quean Jenny Ritherout’s | ‘Life ebbe from such ofl age, unmars’a ana ailont, 





folk said she wasna weel—She’ll be vexi tate che vock'a. weevils as tha leant impuiee 
hersell about Steenie, the silly tawpie, as if he w That wind or wave could give; but now her lseel 
ever hae lookit ower his shouther at the like o’ her ! Is settling on the sand, her mast has ta’en 


] ; : 
— Weel, Monkbarns, they’re braw caller haddies, Bach Save pededing Chakes ber lak ca alg . 


and they’ll bid me unco little indeed at the house Till, bedded on the strand, she shall remein 
And so on she paced with her burden, —grief, As the Antiquary lifted the latch of the hut, he 
cpm for the sympathy of hex betters, and the | was surprised to hear the shrill tremulous voice of 
itual love of traffic and of gain, chasing each | Elspeth chanting forth an old ballad in a wild and 


ea through her thoughts. doleful recitative. 

“ And now that we are before the door of their “ The herring loves th oonligh 

hut,” said Ochiltree, “ I wad fain ken, Monkbarns, Tha jaackarel loves the wind,” 
what has gar’d ye plague yoursell wi’ me a’ this Mor they cole ofa gate” 


length? I teil ye sincerely I hae nae pleasure in 
ganging in there. I downa bide to think how the | A diligent collector of these legendary scraps of 

oung hae fa’en on a’ sides o’ me, and left me an | ancient poetry, his foot refused to cross the thresh- 
useless auld stump wi’ hardly a green leaf on’t.” | old when his ear was thus arrested, and his hand 

“ This old woman,” said Oldbuck, “ gent you on | instinctively took peneil and memorandum-book. 
a message to the Earl of Glenallan, did she not?” | From time to time the old woman spoke as if to 

“ Ay !”? said the surprised mendicant ; “ how ken | the children—* 0 ay, hinnies, whisht ! whisht ! and 
ye that sae wee] ?” 1’) begin a bonnier ane than that— 

* Lord Glenallan told me himself,’”’ answered the « Now haud your tongue, baith wife and carle, 
Antiquary ; “ so there is no delation—no breach And listen, great and sma’, 
of trust on your part; and as he wishes me to take Oh al feunhton the tot clasieee, ; 
her evidence down on some important family mat- “ ‘The cronach's cried on Bennachie, 
ters, I chose to bring you with me, because in her And doun the Don and a’, 
situation, hovering between dotage and conscious- And hieland and swine may mournfu’ be 
ness, it is possible that your voice and appearance Hor.the sein Ree eh aee 
may awaken trains of recollection which I should | 1 dinna mind the neist verse weel—-my memory’s 
otherwise have no means of exciting. The human | failed, and there’s unco thoughts come ower me— 
tmind———what are you about, Hector?” God — us frae temptation !” 

“ I was only whistling for the dog, sir,” replied Here her voice sunk in indistinct muttering. 
the Captain; “ she always roves too wide—Iknew, “ It’s a historical ballad,” said Oldbuck, eagerly, 
I should be troublesome to you.” “ a genuine and undoubted fragment of minstrelay ! 

Not at all, not at all,” said Oldbuck, resuming | Percy would admire its simplicity—Riteon could 
the subject of his disquisition —“ The human mind , not impugn its authenticity.” : 
is to be treated like a skein of ravelled silk, where “Ay, but it’s a sad thing,” said Ochiltree, “ to 
you must cautiously secure one free end before you | sce human nature sae far owertaen as to be-skirl- 
can make any progress in disentangling it.” | ing at auld sangs on the back of a loss like hers.” 

“I ken naething about that,” said the gaber- | “ Hush! hush!” said the Antiquary—* she hag 
lunzie ; “ but an my auld acquaintance be herscil, gotten the thread of the story again.”—And as he 
or onything like hersell, she may come to wind us | spoke, she sung— 








a pirn. It’s fearsome baith to see and hear her “ They saddled a hundred milk-white steeds, 
when she wampishes about her arms, and gets to | wie Bos beidled 2 hundred black, f 

es e ’, ° (4) 
her English, and speaks as if she were a prent book, ; d's good knight woon hist idl bead, 


set a-be an auld fisher’s wife. But, indeed, she 

had a grand education, and was muckle taen out | “ Chafron!” exclaimed the Antiquary,—* equi- 
afore she married an unco bit beneath hersel]. She’s | valent, perhaps, to cheveron ; the word’s worth a 
aulder than me by half a score years—but I mind | dollar,”— and down it went in his red book. 


weel eneugh they made as muckle wark ee ed They hadna ridden a mntle, a mile, 

making a half-merk marriage wi’ Simon Muckle- mile, bu y ten, 

backit, this Saunder's father, as if she had been “Wiwae iden 

ane o” the gentry. she got into favour again, aie 

and then she lost it again, as I hae heard her son mae Winives none glnecing nine” 

say, when he was a muckle chield; and then they The pibrochs rung frae side to side, 

got muckle siller, and left the Countess’s land, and Would deafen ye to hear. 

eae here. But things never throve wi’ them. * rhe great Flea wente int stood 
owsomever, she’s a. weel-educate woman, and an ‘ a atoit end aoed 

the win to her English, as 1 hae heagd her do atan gel emilee 

OFA timo, abe may come to fickle us a’.” “« What wouldst thou do, my squire so gay, 

That rides beside reyn 


e, 
‘Were yo Glenalian’s Earl the day, 
And I were Roland Cheyne? 
“ « %o turn the rein were sin and shame, 
To fight were wondrons peril, 
What would ye do now, RolandCheyne, 
Were ye Glenallan’s Kari?’ 


Yeo maun ken, hinnies, that this Roland Cheyne 
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for as poor and auld as 1 sit in the chimney-neuk, 
was my forbear, and an awfu’ man he was that day 
in the fight, but specially after the Eari had fa’en, 
for he blamed himsell for the counsel he gave, to 
fight before Mar came up wi’ Mearns, and Aber- 
| doen, and Angus.” 

Her voice rose and became more animated as 
she recited the warlike counsel of her ancestor — 

“ «Were I Glenallan’s Ear! this tide, 
And ye were Roland Cheyne, 


The spur should be in my horse's side, 
And the bridle upon his mane. 


* ¢1f they hae twenty thousand blades, 
And we twice ten times ten, 
Yet they hae but their tartan plaids, 
And we are mail-clad men. 


fi My horse shall ride through ranks sac rude, 
8 through the moorland fern, 
Then ne'er let the 
Grow cauld for 

* Do you hear that, nephew ?” said Oldbuck; — 
‘ you observe your Gaelic ancestors were not held 
in high repute formerly by the Lowland warriors.” 

“ 7 hear,” said Hector, “ a silly old woman sing 
a silly old song. I am surprised, sir, that you, 
who will not listen to Ossian’s songs of Selma, can 
be pleased with such trash. I vow, I have not seen 
or heard a worse halfpenny ballad; I don’t believe 
you could match it in any lar’s pack in the 
country. I should be ashamed to think that the 
honour of the Highlands could be affected by such 
doggrel.”— And, tossing up his head, he snuffed 
the air indignantly. 

Apparently the old woman heard the sound of 
| their voices; for, ceasing her song, she called out, 
“ Come in, sirs, come in—good-will never halted 
at the door-stane.” 

They entered, and found to their surprise El- 
speth alone, sitting “ ghastly on the hearth,” like 
the personification of Old Age in the Hunter’s song 
of the Ow),! “ wrinkled, tattered, vile, dim-eyed, 
discoloured, torpid.” 

“ They’re a’ out,” she said, as they entered ; 
“but an ye will sit a blink, somebody will be in. 
If ye hae business wi’ my gude-daughter, or my 
son, they’ll be in belyve,—I never speak on busi- 
ness mysell. Bairns, gie them scats—the bairns 
are a’ gane out, I trow,’— looking around her;— 
“ T was crooning to keep them quiet a wee while 
since; but they hae cruppen out some gate. Sit 
down, sirs, they'll be in belyve;” and she dismissed 
her spindle from her hand to twirl upon the floor, 
and soon seemed exclusively occupied in regulating 
its motion, as unconscious of the presence of the 
strangers as she appeared indifferent to their rank 
or business there. 

“J wish,” said Oldbuck, “she would resume that 
canticle, or legendary fragment. I always suspect- 
ed there was a skirmish of cavalry before the main 
battle of the Harlaw.’’? 

“ If your honour pleases,” said Edie, “ had ye not 
better proceed to the business that brought us a’ 
here? I’se engage to get ye the sang ony time.” 

“ I believe you are right, Edie— Do manus—I 
submit. But how shall we manage? She sits there, 
the very image of dotage. Speak to her, Edie—try 
if you can make her recollect having sent you to 
Glenallan-House.” 

“ Edie rose accordingly, and, crossing the floor, 


3 Sec Mrs Grant on the Hizhland Superstitions, vol. ti. 
P. 908, for this fine translation from the Gaelic. 


entle Norman blude 
ighland kerne.’” 
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placed himself in the same position which he haa 
occupied during his former conversation with her, 
“ 7’m fain to see ye looking sae weel, cummer; the 
mair, that the black ox has tramped on ye since 1 
was aneath your roof-tree.” 

“ Ay,” said Elspeth ; but rather from a general 
idea of misfortune, than any exact recollection of 
what had happened,—* there has been distress 
amang us of late— I wonder how younger folk bide 
it—I bideit ill. I canna hear the wind whistle, and 
the sea roar, but I think I see the coble whombled 
keel up, and some o’ them struggling in the waves! 
— Eh, sirs! sic weary dreams as folk hae between 
sleeping and waking, before they win to the lang 
sleep and the sound! I could amaist think whiles 
my son, or else Steenie, my oe, was dead, and that 
I had seen the burial. Isna that a queer dream for 
a daft auld carline? What for should ony o’ them 
dee before me?— it’s out o’ the course o’ nature, 

re ken.” 

“ } think you'll make very little of this stupid 
old woman,” said Hector,—who still nourished, 
perhaps, some feelings of the dislike excited by the 
disparaging mention of his countrymen in her lay 
—*©T think you’ll make but little of her, sir; and 
it’s wasting our time to sit here and listen to her 
dotage.” 

“ Hector,” said the Antiquary indignantly, “ if 
you do not respect her misfortunes, respect at least 
her old age and grey hairs: this is the last stage 
of existence, so finely treated by the Latin poet— 

———— Omni 
Membrorum damno major dementia, que nec 
Nomina servorum, nec vultus agnoscit amici, 


Cum queis preterita ccenavit nocte, nec illos 
Quos genuit, quos eduxit.’” 


“ That’s Latin!” said Elspeth, rousing herself as 
if she attended to the lines, which the Antiquary 
recited with great pomp of diction—“ that’s La. 
tin!” and she cast a wild glance around her—“ Has 
there a priest fund me out at last?” 

“ ‘You see, nephew, her comprehension is almost 
equal to your own of that fine passage.” 

* I hope you think, sir, that I knew it to be 
Latin as well as she did ?”’ 

“ Why, as to that——But stay, she is about tu 
speak.” * 

“ J will have no priest— none,” said the beldam, 
with impotent vehemence ; “ as I have lived I will 
die—none shall say that I betrayed my mistress, 
though it were to save my soul!” 

“ That bespoke a foul conscience,” said the men- 
dicant;—“ I wuss she wad mak a clean breast, an 
: were but for her ain sake;” and he again assailed 

er. 

“ Weel, gudewife, I did your errand to the Yer.” 

“To what Earl? I ken nae Ear] ;—I ken’d a 
Countess ance— I wish to Heaven I had never ken’d 
her! for by that acquaintance, neighbour, there 
cam,”—and she counted her withered fingers as she 
spoke-——“ first Pride, then Malice, then Revenge, 
then False Witness ; and Murder tirl’d at the door- 
pin, if he camna ben. And werena thae pleasant 
guests, think ye, to take up their quarters in ae wor 
man’s heart? I trow there was routh o’ company.” 

“ But, cummer,” continued the beggar, “ it waana 
the Countess of Glenallan I meant, but her son, him 
that was Lord Geraldin.” 


2 See Note F,— Battle OS Harlaw 
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“ 4 mind it now,” she said; “ I saw him no that 
lang syne, and we had a heavy speech thegither.— 
Kh, sirs! the comely young ford is turned as auld 
and frail as I am: it’s muckle that sorrowand heart- 
break, and crossing of true love, will do wi’ young 
blood. But suldna his mither hae lookit to that 
hersell?!—we were but to do her bidding, ye ken. 
T am sure there’s naebody can blame me—he was- 
na my son, and she was my mistress. Ye ken how 
the rhyme says —I hae maist forgotten how to sing, 
or else the tune’s left my auld head — 

‘ He turn'd him right and round again, 
Said, Scorn na at my mither; 
Light loves I may get mony a ane, 
ut minnie ne’er anither.° 
Then he was but of the half blude, ye ken, and her’s 
was the right Glenallan after a’. Na, na, I maun 
never maen doing and suffering for the Countess 
Joseclin—never will I maen for that.” 

Then drawing her flax from the distaff, with the 
dogged air of one who is resolved to confess nothing, 
she resumed her interrupted occupation. 

“ T hae heard,” said the mendicant, taking his 
cue from what Oldbuck had told him of the family 
history —“ I hae heard, cummer, that some ill 
tongue suld hae come between the Earl, that’s Lord 
Geraldin, and his young bride.” 

“ Tl tongue?” she said, in hasty alarm; “ and 
what had she to fear frae an ill tongue ?—she was 
sae and fair eneugh—at least a’ body said sae. 

ut had she keepit her ain tongue aff ither folk, 
she might hae been living like a leddy for a’ that’s 
come and gane yet.” 

“ But I hae heard sae, gudewife,’ continued 
Ochiltree, “ there was a clatter in the country, that 
her husband and her were ower sibb when they 
married.” 

“ Wha durst speak o’ that?” said the old woman 
hastily; “ wha durst say they were married !— 
wha kend o’ that? Not the Countess—not I. If 
they wedded in secret, they were severed in se- 
cret—They drank of the fountains of their aiu 
deceit.” 

“ No, wretched beldam!” exclaimed Oldbuck, 
who could keep silence no longer, “ they drank the 
poison that you and your wicked mistress prepared 
for them.” 

“ IIa, ha!” she replied, “ I aye thought it would 
come to this. It’s but sitting silent when they exa- 
mine me—there’s nae torture in our days; and if 
there is, let them rend me !—It’s ill o’ the vassal’s 
mouth that betrays the bread it eats.” 

“ Speak to her, Edié,” said the Antiquary; “ she 
knows your voice, and answers to it most readily.” 

“ We shall mak naething mair out o’ her,” said 
Ochiltree. When she has clinkit hersell down 
that way, and faulded her arms, she winna speak a 
word, they say, for weeks thegither. And besides, 
tu my thinking, her face is sair changed since we 
cam in. However, I’se try her aince mair to satisfy 
your honour.—So ye canna keep in mind, cummer, 
that your auld mistress, the Countess Joscelin, has 
been removed?” 

“ Removed !” she exclaimed; for that name never 
failed to produce its usual effect upon her; “ then 
we maun a’ follow;—a’ maun ride whien she is in 
the saddle. ‘Tell them to let Lord Geraldin ken 
we're on before them. Bring my hood and ecarf— 
yo wadna bae me gang in the carriage wi’ my leddy, 
and my hair in this fashion?” 
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She raised her shrivelled arms, and seemed busied 

like a woman who puts on her cloak to go a 

.then dropped them slowly and stiffly; and the same 
idea of a journey still floating apparently through 
her head, she proceeded, in a hurried and inter- 
rupted manner,—‘* Call Miss Neville—What do 
you mean by Lady Geraldin! I said Eveline Ne- 
ville, not Lady Geraldin—there’s no Lady Ge- 
raldin ; tefl her that, and bid her change her wet 
gown, and no’ look sae pale. Bairn! what should 
she do wi’ a bairn — maidens hae nane, I trow.— 
Teresa —- Teresa —my lady calls us!— Bring a 
candle ; the grand staircase is as mirk as a Yule 
midnight— We are coming, my lady!” With these 
words she sunk back on the settle, and from thence 
sidclong to the floor.? 

Edie ran to support her, but hardly got her in 
his arms, before he said, “ It’s a’ ower—she has 
passed away even with that last word.” 

“ Impossible,” said Oldbuck, hastily advancing, 
as did his nephew. But nothing was more certain. 
She had expired with the last hurried word that left 
her lips; and all that remained before them were 
the mortal relics of the creature who had so long 
strugcled with an internal sense of concealed guilt, 
joined to all the distresses of age and poverty. 

“ God grant that she be gane to a better place !”’ 
said Edie, as he looked on the lifeless body; “ but 
oh! there was something lying hard and heavy at 
her heart. I have seen mony a ane dee, baith in 
the field o’ battle, and a fair-strae death at hame; 
but I wad rather sce them a ower again, as sic a 
fearfu’ flitting as hers!” 

“ We must call in the neighbours,” said Oldbuck, 
when he had somewhat recovered his horror and 
astonishment, “ and give warning of this additional 
calamity. I wish she could have been brought to 
a confession. And, though of far less consequence, 
I could have wished to transcribe that metrical 
fragment. But Heaven’s will must be done!” 

They left the hut accordingly, and gave the alarm 
in the hamlet, whose matrons instantly assembled 
to compose the limbs and arrange the body of her 
who might be considered as the mother of their 
settlement. Oldbuck promised his assistance for 

the funeral. 

“ Your honour,” said Alison Breck, who was 
next in age to the deceased, “ suld send doun some- 
thing to us for keeping up our hearts at the lyke- 
wake, for a’ Saunders’s gin, puir man, was drucken 
out at the burial o’ Steerie,.and we’}l no get mony 
to sit- dry-lipped aside the corpse. Elspeth was 
unco clever.in her young daysyas I can mind right 
weel, but there was aye a word o’ her no being that 
chancy, Ane suldna speak ill o’ the dead — mair 
by token, o’ ane’s cummer and neighbour — but 
there was queer things said about a leddy and a 
bairn or she left the Craigburnfoot. And sae, in 
gude troth, it will be a puir lyke-wake, unless your 
honour sends us something to keep us cracking.” 

“ You shall have some whisky,” answered Old- 
buck, “ the rather that you have preserved the 
proper word for that ancient custom of watching 
the dead.— You observe, Hector, this is genuine 
Teutonic, from the Gothic Leichnam, a corpse. It 
is quite erroneously called Late-wake, though Brand 
favours that modern corruption and derivation.” 

“ I believe,” said Hector to himself, “ my uncle 








} See Note G,— Elapeth’s Death. 
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' grould give away Monkbarns te any one who would 
semneho oak tt Sa i Teutonic! Not a drop of 


w, would the old creatures have Be had their 
‘asked it for the use of the Late-cake.” 

While Oldbuck was giving seme farther direc- 
fions, and ing assistanee, a servant of Sir 
Arthur’s came ridirig very hard along the sands, 
and al 4 his horse when he suw the Antiquary. 
“ There something,” he said, “ very particular 
happened at the Castle” — (he could not, or would 
not, explain what)—* an2 Miss Wardour had sent 
him off e to Monkbarns, to beg that Mr 
Oldbuck weuld come to them witheut a moment’s 

9 


“ I am afraid,” said the Antiquary, “ his course 
also is drawing to a close. What can I do?” 

“ Do, sir?” exclaimed Hector, with his charac- 
teristic impatience,—“ get on the horse, and turn 
his head homeward — you will be at Knockwinnock 
Caatle in ten minutes.” 

“ He is quite a free goer,” said tho servant, dis- 
mounting to adjust the girths and stirrups,—“ he 
only pulls a little if he feels a dead weight on him.” 

“ ] should soon be a dead weight off him, my 
friend,” said the Antiquary.—“ What the devil, 
nephew, are you weary of me? or do you suppose 
me weary of my life, that 1 should get on the back 
of sach a Bucephalus as that? No, no, my friend, 
if I am to be at Knockwinnock to-day, it must be 
by walking quietly forward on my own feet, which 
I will do with as little delay as possible. Captain 
M‘Intyre may ride that animal himself, if he 

leases.” 

“ T have little hope I could be of any use, uncle, 
but I eannot think of their distress without wish- 
ing to show sympathy at least —sc I will ride on 
before, and announce to them that you are coming. 
—I'll trouble you for your spurs, my friend.” | 

* ‘You will scarce need them, sir,” said the man, | 
taking them off at the same time, and buckling | 
them upon Captain M‘Intyre’s heels; “ he’s very | 
frank to the road.” 

Oldbuck stood astonished at this last act of te- 
merity. “ Are you mad, Hector?” he cried, “ or 
have you forgotten what is said by Quintus Curtius, | 
with whom, as a soldier, you must needs be fami- 
liar,—Nobilis equus umbra quidem virge regitur ; 
ignavus ne calcari quidem exciturt potest; which 
plainly shows that spurs are useless in every case, 
and, I may add, dangerous in most?” 

But Hector, who cared little for the opinion of 
either Quintus Curtius, or of the Antiquary, upon 
such a topic, enly answered with a heedless “ Never 
fear—never fear, sir.” 

“ With that he gave his able horse the head, 
And, bending forward, struck his armed heels 
st the panting sides of his poor jade, 
Upto the rowel-head; and starting so, 
- He eeom'd in running to devour the way, 
Staying no longer question.” 
“ There they go, well matched,” said Oldbuck, 
after them as they started —“ a mad horse 
wad a wild boy, the two most unruly creatures in 
Christendom ! and all to get half an hour sooner 
to a place where nobody wants him; for I doubt 
Sir Arthur’s pene are beyond the cure of our light- 
hhewseman. It must be the villany of Dousterswi- 
vel, fer whom Sir Arthur has done so much; for 
I eannot help observing, that, with some natures, 
Tacitus’s maxim holdeth good: Beneficia co usque 
lata sunt dum videntur exsolei posse; ubi multum 
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anteveners, pro gratia odium vedditur,—from which 
& wise man might take a caution, not to oblige any 
man beyond the degree én which he may expect to 
be requited, lest he should make his debtor a bank- 


ae in gratitude.” : 

urmuring to himeelf such scraps of cynical 

philosophy, our Antiquary paved the sands towards 
nockwinnock ; but it is necessary we sheuld out- 

strip him, for the purpose of explaining the reaseus 

of his being so anxiously summoned thither, 


CHAPTER XQLI. 


So, while the Goose, of whom the fable told, 

Incumbent, brooded o’er her eggs of gold, 

With hand outstretch'd, impatient to destroy, 

Stole on her secret nest the cruel Boy, 

Whose gripe rapacious changed her splendid dreava, 

—For wings vain fluttering, and for dying scream. 
The Loves of the Sea-weeds. 


From the time that Sir Arthur Wardour had be- 
come possessor of the treasure found in Misticot’e 
grave, he had been in a state of mind more ro- 
sembling ecstasy than sober sense. Indced, at onc 
time his daughter had become seriously apprehen- 
sive for his intellect; for, as he had no doubt that 
he hai the secret of possessing himself of wealth te 
an unbounded extent, his language and carriage 
were those of a man who had acquired the philo- 
sopher’s stone. He talked of buying contiguous 
estates, that would have led him from one side of 
the island to the other, as if he were determined te 
brook no neighbour save the sea. He corresponded 
with an architect of eminence, upon a plan of re- 
novating the castle of his forefathers, on a style of 
extended magnificence that might have rivalled 
that of Windsor, and laying out the grounds on a 
suitable scale. Troops of liveried menials were al- 
ready, in fancy, marshalled in his halls, and—for 
what may not unbounded wealth authorize its pos- 
sessor to aspire to !—the coronet of a marquis, per- 
haps of a duke, was glittering before his imagination. 


| His daughter— to what matches might she not look 


forward? Even an alliance with the blood-royal was 
not beyond the sphere of his hopes. His son was 
already a general— and he himself whatever ambi- 
tion could dream of in its wildest visions, 

In this mood, if any one endeavoured to bring 
Sir Arthur down to the regions of common life, his 
replies were in the vein of Ancient Pistol — 

“ A fico for the world, and worldlings base! 
1 speak of Africa and gelden joys!” 

The reader may conceive the amazement of Miss 
Wardour, when, instead of undergoing an inves- 
tigation concerning the addresses of Lovel, as she 
had expected from the long conference of her father 
with Mr Oldbuck, upon the morning of the fated day 
when the treasure was discovered, the conversation 
of Sir Arthur announced an imagination heated with 
the hopes of possessing the most unbounded wealth. 
But she was seriously alarmed when Dousterswivel 
was sent for to the Castle, and was closeted with 
her father—his mishap condoled with — his 
taken, and his loss compensated. All the suspicions 
which she had long entertained re this man 
became strengthened, by observing his :pains to 
keep up the golden dreams of her father, and tose- 
cure for himself, under various pretexts, as ‘much 
as possible out of the windfall which had so strangely 
fallen to Sir Arthur's share. 
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Other evil symptoms began to appear, following 
close on each other. ‘Letters sitived every post, 
which Sir Arthur, as soon as he had looked at the 
directions, flung into the*fire without taking the 
trouble to open them. Miss Wardour could not 
help suspecting that these epistles, the contents of 
which seemed to be known to her father by a sort 
of intuition, came from pressing creditors. In the 
meanwhile, the temporary aid which he had re- 
ceived from the treasure, dwindled fast away. By 
far the greater had been swallowed up by the 
necessity of paying the bill of six hundred pounds, 
which had threatened Sir Arthur with instant dis- 
tress. Of the rest, some part was given to the adept, 
some wasted upon extravagances which seemed to 
the poor knight fully authorized by his full-blown 
hopes,—and some went to stop for a time the 
mouths of such claimants as, being weary of fair 
promises, had become of opinion with Harpagun, 
that it was necessary to touch something substan- 
tial. At length circumstances announced but too 
plainly, that it was all expended within two or three 
days after its discovery; and there appeared no 
prospect of a supply. Sir Arthur, naturally impa- 
tient, now taxed Dousterswivel anew with breach 
of those promises through which he had hoped to 
convert all his lead into gold. Bué that worthy 
gentleman’s turn was now served; and as he had 
grace enough to wish to avoid witnessing the fall of 
the house which he had undermined, he was at the 
trouble of bestowing a few learned terms of art 
upon Sir Arthur, that at least he might not be tor- 
mented before his time. He took leave of him, 
with assurances that he would return to Knock- 
winnock the next morning, with such information 
as would not fail to relieve Sir Arthur from all his 
distresses. 

“ For, since I have consulted in such matters, I 
ave never,” said Mr Herman Dousterswivel “ ap- 
proached so near de arcanum, what you call de 
great mystery,—de Panchresta—de Polychresta 
—I do know as much of it as Pelaso de Taranta, 
or Basilius—and either I will bring you in two 
and tree days de No. III. of Mr Mishdigoat or you 
shall call me one knave myself, and never look me 
in de face again no more at all.’’ 

The adept departed with this assurance, in the 
firm resolution of making good the latter part of 
the proposition, and never again appearing before 
hisinjured patron. Sir Arthur remained in a doubt- 
ful and anxious state of mind. The positive as- 
surances of the philosopher, with the hard words 
Panchresta, Basilius, and so forth, produced some 
effect on his mind. But he had been too often de- 
 luded by such jargon, to be absolutely relieved of 
his doubt, and he retired for the evening into his 
library, in the fearful state of one who, hanging 
over a precipice, and without the means of retreat, 
perceives the stone on which he rests gradually 
parting from the rest of the crag, and about to give 
way with him. 

_ he visions of hope decayec, and there increased 
im ortion that feverish agony of anticipation 
wi which 4 man, ipo eat a are of conse- 
quence, possesse oO ce,—the supporter 
of an ancient name, and ths father of two sre 

i ,-~foresaw the hour approaching which 
should deprive him of all the splendour which time 
had made familiarly necessary to him, and send 
him forth into the world to struggle with poverty, 
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with rapacity, and with scorn. Under these unc 
forebodings, his temper, exhausted by the sickness 
of delayed hope, became peevigh and fretful, and 
his words and actions sometimes expressed a reck- | 
less desperation, which alarmed Miss Wardour ex- § 
tremely. We have seen, ‘on a former occasion, that 
Sir Arthur was a man of passions lively and quick, 
in proportion to the weitneu of his character in 
other respects ; he was unused to contradiction, and [ 
if he had been hitherto, in general, good-humoured 
and cheerful, it was probably because the course of 
his life had afforded no such frequent provocation | 
as to render his irritability habitual. 

On the third morning after Dousterswivel’s de- 
parture, the servant, as usual, laid on the breakfast 
table the newspaper and letters of the day. Miss 
Wardour took up the former to avoid the continued 
ill-humour of her father, who had wrought himself 
into a violent passion, because the toast was over- 
browned. 

“ I perceive how it is,” was his concluding speech 
on this interesting subject,—~ my servants, who 
have had their share of my fortune, begin to think 
there is little to be made of me in future. But 
wlule I am the scoundrels’ master I will be so, and 
permit no neglect—no, nor endure a hair’s-breadth 
diminution of the respect I am entitled to exact 
from them.” 

“ J am ready to leave your honour’s service this 
instant,” said the domestic upon whom the fault had 
been charged, “ as soon as you order payment of 
my wages.” 

Sir Arthur, as if stung by a serpent, thrust his 
hind into his pocket, and instantly drew out the 
money which it contained, but which was short of 
the man’s claim. ‘ What money have you got, Miss 
Wardour?” he said, in a tone of affected calmness, 
but which concealed violent agitation. 

Miss Wardour gave him her purse; he attempted 
to count the bank notes which it contained, but 
could not reckon them. After twice miscountin 
the sum, he threw the whole to his daughter, an 
saying, in a stern voice, “ Pay the rascal, and let 
Jim leave the house instantly!” be strode out of 
the room. 

The mistress and servant stood alike astonished 
at the agitation and vehemence of his manner. 

“ T am sure, ma’am, if 1 had thought I was par- 
ticularly wrang, I wadna hae made ony answer 
when Sir Arthur challenged me. I hae been lang 
in his service, and he has been a kind master, and 
you a kind mistress, and I wad like ill ye should 
think I wad start for a hasty word. I am sure it 
was very wrang o’ me to speak about wages to his 
honour, when maybe he has something to vex him. 
I had nae thoughts o’ leaving the family in this 
way.” 

* Go down stairs, Robert,” said his mistress— 
“ something has happened to fret my father—go 
down stairs, and let Alick answer the bell.” 

When the man left the room, Sir Arthur re- 
entered, as if he had been watching his departure. 
“ What’s the meaning of this?” ho said hastily, as 
he observed the notes lying still on the table—*® Ia 
he not gone? Am I neither to be obeyed as a mas- 


ter or a father?” 
his charge to #he house- 


“ He is gone to give ’ 
keeper, sir,—1 thought was not such instant 
haste.” 


There is haste, Miss Wardour,” answered het 
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father, interrupting her ;— “ What I do henceforth 
in the house of my forefathers, must be done spee- 
dily, or never.” - ; 

e then sate down, and took up with a trembling 
hand the basin of tea prepared for him, protracting 
the swallowing of it, as if to delay the necessity of 
opening the post-letters which lay on the table, and 
which he eyed from time to time, as if they had 
been a nest of adders ready to start into life and 
spring upon him. ; 

“ You will be happy to hear,” said Miss War- 
dour, willing to withdraw her father’s mind from 
the gloomy reflections in which he appeared to be 

* you will be happy to hear, sir, that Lieu- 
tenant Taffril’s gun-brig has got safe into Leith 
Roads—I observe there had been apprehensions 
for his safety—I am glad we did not hear them till 
they were contradicted.” 

“ And what is Taffril and his gun-brig to me?” 

“ Sir!” said Miss Wardour in astonishment ; for 
Sir Arthur, in his ordinary state of mind, took a 
ns ped sort of interest in all the gossip of the day 
and country. 

“JT say,” he repeated, in a higher and still more 
impatient key, “ what do I care who is saved or 
lost? It’s nothing to me, I suppose?” 

“J did not know you were busy, Sir Arthur; 
and thought, as Mr Taffril is a brave man, and 
from our own country, you would be happy to 
hear” —_—. 

“0, Iam happy—as happy as possible—and, 
to make you happy too, you shall have some of my 

news in return.” And he caught up a letter. 
* It does not signify which I open first—they are 
all to the same tune.” 

He broke the seal hastily, run the letter over, 
and then threw it to his daughter. “ Ay—JI could 
not have lighted more happily !—this places the 
copestone.” 

iss Wardour, in silent terror, took up the let- 
ter. “ Read it—read it aloud!” said her father ; 
* it cannot be read too often; it will serve to break 
you in for other good news of the same kind.” 

She began to read with a faltering voice, “ Dear 
Sir.” 

“‘ He dears me too, you see, this impudent drudge 
of a writer’s office, who, a twelvemonth since, was 
not fit company for my second table—I suppose I 
shall be ‘ dear Knight’ with him by and by.” 

“ Dear Sir,” resumed Miss Wardour; but, inter- 
rupting herself, “ I see the contents are unpleasant, 
sir-—it will only vex you my reading them aloud.” 


.._ © Ifyou wil! allow me to know my own pleasure, 
Miss Wardour, I entreat you to go on—I presume, 


if it were unnecessary, I should not ask you to take 


the trouble.” 

“ Having been of late taken into copartnery,” 
continued Miss Wardour, reading the letter, “ by 
Mr Gilbert Greenhorn, son of your late correspond- 
ent and man of business, Girnigo Greenhorn, Esq. 
writer to the signet, whose business I conducted 
as parliament-house clerk for many years, which 
Dusiness will in future be carried on under the firm 
of Greenhorn and Grinderson (which I memoran- 
dum for the sake of accuracy m addressing your 
future letters), and having had of late favours of 
yours, directed to my aforesaid partner, Gilbert 
Greenhorn, in consequence of his absence at the 
Lamberton races, have the honour to reply to your 
aid favours.” 
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“* You see my friend is metheudical, and com 
mences by explaining the causes which have Pade 
cured me so modest and elegant a correspondent 
Go on—I can bear it.” 

And he laughed that bitter =e} which is per- 
haps the most fearful expression of mental misery. 
Trembling to proceed, and yet afraid to disobey, 
Miss Wardour continued to read——“ I am, for my- 
self and partner, sorry we cannot oblige you by 
looking out for the sums you mention, or applyin 
for a suspension in the case of Goldiebirds’ bond, 
which would be more inconsistent, as we have been 
employed to act as the said Goldiebirds’ procura- 
tors and attorneys, in which capacity we have taken 
out a charge of horning against you, as you must 
be awure by the schedule left by the messenger, for 
the sum of four thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
six pounds five shillings and sixpence one-fourth 
of a penny Sterling, which, with annualrent and 
expenses effeiring, we presume will be settled du- 
ring the currency of the charge, to prevent fur- 
ther trouble. Same time, I am under the necessity 
to observe our own account, amounting to seven 
hundred and sixty-nine pounds ten shillings and 
sixpence, is also due, and settlement would be a- 
greeable ; but as we hold your rights, title-decds, 
and documents in hypothec, shall have no objection 
to give reasonable time —say till the next money 
term. Iam, for myself and partner, concerned ta 
add, that Messrs Goldiebirds’ instructions to us are 
to proceed percmptorie and sine mora, of which I 
have the pleasure to advise you, to prevent future 
mistakes, reserving to ourselves otherwise +o agé 
as accords. Iam, for self and partner, dear sir 
your obliged humble servant, Gabriel Grinderson, 
for Greenhorn and Grinderson.” 

“ Ungrateful villain !’’ said Miss Wardour. 

“Why, no— it’s in the usual rule, I suppose ; the 
blow could not have been perfect if dealt by another 
hand — it’s all just as it should be,” answered the 
poor Baronet, his affected composure sorely belied 
by his quivering lip ard rolling eye—“ But here’s 
Z postscript I did not notice—come, finish the epis- 
tle. 

“ I have to add (not for self but partner), that 
Mr Greenhorn will accommodate you by taking 
your service of plate, or the bay horses, if sound 
in wind and limb, at a fair appreciation, in part 
payment of your accompt.” 

“ G—d confound him !” said Sir Arthur, losing 
all command of himself at this condescending pro+ 
posal: “his grandfather shod my father’s horses, 
and this descendant of g scoundrelly -blackemith 
proposes to swindle me out of mine! But I will 
write him a proper answer.” 

And he sate down and began to write with great 
vehemence, then stopped and read aloud:—% Mr 
Gilbert Greenhorn,—in answer to two letters of a 
late date, I received a letter from a person calling 
himself Grinderson, and designing himself as your 
partner. When I address any one, I do not usually 
expect to be answered by deputy —lI think I have 
been useful to your father, and friendly and civil 
to yourself, and therefore am now surprised —And 
yet,” said he, stopping short, “ why should I be 
surprised at that or anything else? or why should 
{ take up my time in writing to such a scoundrel ! 
——1shan’t be always kept in prison, I suppose ; and 
to break that puppy’s bones when I get out, shuld 
be my first employment.” 
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* {n prison, sir?” said Miss Wardour, faintly. brier. In this walk had passed that srene of ex. 
“ Ay, in prison, to be sure. Do you make any planation between Miss Wardour and Lovel which 
question about that! Why, Mr what’s his name’s was overheard by old Edie Ochiltree. With a heart 
fine letter for self and partner seems to be thrown softened by the distress which approached her fa 
away on you, or else you have got four thousand mily, Miss Wardour now recalled every word and 
so many hundred ‘pounds, with the due proportion argument which Lovel had urged in support of his 
of shillings, pence, and half-pence, to pay that afore- suit, and could not help confessing to herself, it was 
said demand, as he calls it.” no small subject of pride to have inspired a young 
'I,sr? O if I had the means!— But where’s man of his talents with a passion so strong and dis. 
my brother ?—-why does he not come, and so long interested. That he should have left the pursuit 
in Scotland? He might do something to assist us.” of a profession in which ho was said to be rapidly 
“ Who, Reginald !— I suppose he’s gone with Mr __ rising, to bury himself in a disagreeable place like 
Gilbert Greenhorn, or some such respectable per- Fairport, and brood over an unrequited passion, 
son, to the Lamberton races—I have expected him might be ridiculed by others as romantic, but was 
this week past; but I caunot wonder that my chil- naturally forgiven as an excess of affection by the 
dren should neglect me as well as every other per- person who was the object of his attachment. Had 
son. But I should beg your pardon, my love, who he possessed an independence, however moderate, 
never either neglected or offended me in your life.” or ascertained a clear and undisputed claim to the 
And kissing her cheek as she threw her arms rank in society he was well qualified to adorn, she 
round his neck, he experienced that consolation might now have had it in her power to offer her 
which a parent feels, even in the most distressed father, during his misfortunes, an asylum in ap 
state, in the assurance that he possesses the affec- , establishment of her own. These thoughts, so fa- 
tion of a child. vourable to the absent lover, crowded in, one after 
Miss Wardvur took the advantage of this revul- | the other, with such a minute recapitulation of his 
sion of feeling, to endeavour to soothe her father’s ' words, looks, and actions, as plainly intimated that 
mind to composure. She reminded him that he , his former repulse had been dictated rather by duty 
had many friends. | than inclination. Isabella was musing alternately 
“ | had many once,” said Sir Arthur ; “ but of | upon this subject, and upon that of her father’s mis- 
some | have exhausted their kindness with my fran- | fortunes, when, as the path winded round a little 
tic projects; others are unable to assist me — others | hillock covered with brushwood, the old Blue-Gown 
are unwilling. It is all over with me. I only hope | suddenly met her. 


| 


Reginald will take example by my folly.” With an air as if he had something important 
“ Should I not send to Monkbarns, sir?” said and mystcrious to communicate, he doffed his bon- 
his daughter. | net, and assumed the cautious step and voice of one 


“ To what purpose? He cannot lend me sucha who would not willingly be overheard. “I hae 
sum, and would not if he could, for he knows Iam been wishing muckle to meet wi’ your leddyship— 
otherwise drowned in debt; and he would only for ye ken 1] darcna come to the house for Douster- 
ae Me scraps of misanthropy and quaint onds of Bee ee ee 

atin. 1eard inc said 1 ' 

“ But he is shrewd and sensible, and was bred | an alms into the bonnet—* 1 heard that you had 
to business, and, I am sure, always loved this fa- | age very aie not a very bad thing, Edie— 
mily.” and I was sorry to hear it,’ 

“ Yes, I believe he did. It is a fine pass we are “Hout, my bonny leddy —fulish? A’ the warld’s 
come to, when the affection of an Oldbuck is of con- , nee yee aha Tames virgata oe 
sequence to a Wardour! But when matters come wise!—-And for the eviul—let them w eal wi 
to extremity, as 1 suppose they presently will—it | Dousterswivel tcll whether he gat a grain mair than 
may be as well to send for him. And now go take mis Geert fai ; eer 
your walk, my dear—my mind is more coniposed ee That may be true, e, and yet,” sai | Miss 
than when I had this cursed disclosure to make. | W oe yonaney opal ea ed One: se’ 
pect ik Go take your walk 1 would willingly be | skout yoursell I'm gaun to speak. Div ye ken what 
alone for a little while.” : ee hanging ower the house of Knockwiunock ?” 

When Miss Wardour left the apartment, her “ Great distress, I fear, Edie,” answered Miss 
first occupation was to avail herself of the half Wardour; “ but 1 am surprised it is already so 
permission granted by her father, by dispatching public.” 


to Monkbarns the messenger, who, as we have al- “ Public! — Swecpclean, the messenger, will be 
ready seen, met the Antiquary and his nephew on there the day wi’ a’ his tackle. I ken it frae ane 
the sea-beach. o’ his concurrents, as they ca’ them, that’s warned 


Little recking, and indeed scarce knowing, where to meet him; and they’ll be about their wark be- 
sha was wandering, chance directed her into the lyve; wharc they clip, there needs nae kame — they 
walk beneath the Briery Bank, as it was called. sheer close eneugh.” 2 
A brook, which in former days had supplied the “ Are you sure this bad hour, Edie, is so very 
castle-moat with water, here descended through a near ?—come, I know, it will.” ; 
narrow dell, up which Miss Wardour’s taste had “ It’s e’en as I tell you, leddy. But dinna be cast 
directed a natural path, which was rendered neat down—there’s a heaven ower your head here, aa 
and easy of ascent, without the air of being formally weel as in that fearful night atween the Ballyburgh- 
rade and preserved. It suited well the character ness and the Halket-head. D’ye think Hoe, wha 
of the little glen, which was overhung with thickets rebuked the waters, canna protect you against the 
and roe chiefly of larch and hazel, inter- wrath of men, though they be armed with human 


the usual varieties of the thorn and authority?” 3] 


” 
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‘8 I¢ is, indeed, all we have to trust to.” 

* Yedinna ken—yedinna ken: when the night’s 
darkest, the dawn’s nearest. If I had a gude horee, 
or could ride him when I had him, I reckon there 
wal be help yet. I trusted to hae gotten a cast wi’ 
the Charlotte, but she’s coupit yonder, its 
like, at Kittlebrig. There was a young gentleman 
on the box, and he behuved to drive; and Tam 

that suld hae mair sense, he behuved to let 

him, and the daft callant couldna tak the turn at 

the corner o’ the brig; and od! he took the curb- 

stane, and he’s whomled her as I wad whomle a 

toom bicker —it was a luck I hadna gotten on the 

tap o’ her. Sae I came down atween hope and de- 
ir, to see if ye wad send me on.” 

“ And, Edie— where would ye go?” said the 





young lady. 

- To Tannonburgh, my leddy” (which was the 
first stage from Fairport, but a good deal nearer to 
Knockwinnock), “ and that without delay —it’s a’ 
on your ain business.” 

“ Our business, Edie? Alas! I give you all cre- 
dit for your good meaning ; but” —— 

« There’s nae buts about it, my leddy, for gang 
tT maun,” said the persevering Blue-Gown. 

“ But what is it that you would do at Tannon- 
burgh !— or how can your going there benefit my 
father’s affairs 1” 

“ Indeed, my sweet leddy,” said the gaberlunzie, 
“ ye maun just trust that bit secret to auld Edie’s 

y pow, and ask nae questions about it. Certainly 

I wad hae wared my life for you yon night, I can 
hae nre reason to play an ill pliskie t’ye in the day 
c’ your distress.” 

“ Well, Edie, follow me then,”’ said Miss War- 
dour, : and I will try to get you sent to Tannon- 

h 
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«Mak haste then, my bonny leddy — mak haste, 
for the love o’ goodness!”-—-and he continued to 
exhort her to expedition until they reached the 

e. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Let those go see who will— I Jike it not — 
For, say he was a slave to rank and pomp, 
And all the nothings he is now divorced from 
By the hard doom of stern necessity ; 
Yet is it sad to mark his alter'd brow, 
Where Vanity adjusts her flimsy veil 
O’er the deep wrinkles of repentant anguish. 
Old Play. 
Wuen Miss Wardour arrived in the court of the 
Castle, she was apprized by the first glance, that 
the visit of the officers of the law had already taken 
place, There was confusion, and gloom, and sor- 
tow, and curiosity among the domestics, while the 
retainers of the law went from place to place, ma- 
ing an inventory of the goods and chattels falling 
their warrant of distress, or poinding, as it 
is called in the law of Scotland. Captain M‘Intyre 
flew to her, as, struck dumb with the melancholy 
conviction of her father’s ruin, she paused upon the 


threshold of the fares: 
“ Dear Miss ania he said, “ do not make 

yourself uneasy; my uncle is coming immediatel 

and I am sure he will find some way to claar the 


house of these rascals.’’ 
“ Alas! Captain M‘Tutyre, I fear it will be too 


“No,” answered Edie, impatiently —“ could I 
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bur get to Tannouburgh. in the name of Heave 
Captain, contrive some way to get meon, and ye 
do this poor ruined family the best day’s doing that 
has been done them since Redhand’s days—fop as 
gure as e’er an auld saw came true, Knockwinnock 
house and land will be lost and won this day.” 

«“ Why, what good can you do, old man?” said 
Hector. 

But Robert, the domestic with whom Sir Arthur 
had been so much displeased in the morning, as if 
he had been watching for an opportunity to display 
his zeal, stepped hastily forward, and said to his 
mistress, “ If yqu please, ma’am, this auld man, 
Ochiltree, is very skeely and auld-farrant about 
mony things, as the diseases of cows and horse, and 
sic like, and I am sure he disna want to be at Tan- 
nonburgh the day for naething, since he insists on’t 
this gate ; and, if your leddyship pleases, I’ll drive 
him there in the taxed cart in an hour’s time. I 
wad fain be of some use—1 could bite my very 
tongue out when I think on this morning.” 

‘1 am obliged to you, Robert,” said Miss War- 
dour; “and if you really think it has the least 
chance of being useful” ——. 

“ In the name of God,” said the old man, “ yoke 
the cart, Robie, and if Iam no o’ some use, less or 
mair, I’! gie ye leave to fling me ower Kittlebrig 
as ye come back again. But O man, haste ye, for 
time’s precious this day.” 

Robert looked at his mistress as she retired into 
the house, and seeing he was not prohibited, flew 
to the stable-yard, which was adjacent to the court, 
in order to yoke the carriage; for, though an old 
beggar was the personage least likely to render 
effectual assistance in a case of pecuniary distress, 
yet there was among the common people of Edie’a 
circle, a general idea of his prudence and sagacity, 
which authorized Robert’s conclusion that he would 
not so earnestly have urged the necessity of this 
expedition had he not been convinced of its utility. 
But so soon as the servant took hold of a horse to 
harness him for the tax-cart, an officer touched him 
on the shoulder—“ My friend, you must let that 
beast alone—he’s down in the schedule.” 

“What!” said Robert, “am I not to take my 
master’s horse to go my young leddy’s errand {” 

“You must remove nothing here,” said the 
man of office, “or you will be liable for all conse- 
quences.” 

‘What the devil, sir,” said Hector, who having 
followed to examine Ochiltree more closely on the 
nature of his hopes and expectations, already began 
to bristle like one of the terriers of his own native 
mountains, and sought but a decent pretext for 
venting his displeasure, “have you the impudence 
to prevent the young lady’s servant from obeying 
her orders ?” 

There was something tn the air and tone of the 
young soldier, which seemed to argue that his in- 
terference was not likely to be confimed to mere 
expostulation ; and which, if it promised finally the 
advantages of a process of battery and deforcement, 
would certainly commence with the unpleasant cir- 
cumstances necessary for ers such a complaint. 
The legal officer, confronted with him of the mili- 
tary, grasped with one doubtful hand the greasy 
bludgeon which was to enforce his authority, and 
with the other produced his short official baton, 
tipped with silver, and having a movable ring upon 
it—“ Captain M‘Intyre,—Sir, I have no quarrel 
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with you,—but if yousinterrupt me in my duty, J 
will break the wand of cence and declare myself 
deforced.” 

* And who the devil cares,” said Hector, totally 
ignorant of the words of judicial action, “ whether 
you declare yourself divorced or married? And 
as to breaking your wand, or breaking the peace, 
or whatever you call it, all I know is, that I will 
break your bones if you prevent the lad from har- 
oessing the horses to obey his mistress’s orders.” 

“ T take all who stand here to witness,” said the 
messenger, “ that I showed him my blazon, and ex- 
plained my character. He that will to Cupar maun 
to Cupar,” —and he slid his enigmatical ring from 
one end of the baton to the other, being the appro- 

riate symbol of his having been forcibly interrupted 
im the discharge of his duty. 

Honest Hector, better accustomed to the artil- 
lery of the field than to that of the law, saw this 
mystical ceremony with great indifference; and 
with like unconcern beheld the messenger sit down 
to write out an execution of deforcement. But at 
this moment, to prevent the well-meaning hot- 
headed Highlander from running the risk of a se- 
vere penalty, the Antiquary arrived puffing and 
blowing, with his handkerchief crammed under his 
hat, and his wig upon the end of his stick. 

“ What the deuce is the matter here?” he ex- 
claimed, hastily adjusting his head-gear; “ I have 
been following you in feay of finding your idle lug- 
gerhead knocked against one rock or other, and 
here I find you parted with your Bucephalus, and 
quarrelling with Sweepclean. A messenger, Hec- 
tor, is a worse foe than a phoca, whether it be the 
phoca barbata, or the phoca ritulina of your late 
conflict.”’ 

“ D—n the phoca, sir,” said Llector, “ whether 
it be the one or the other—I say d—n them both 
particularly! I think you would not have me stand 
quictly by and see a scoundrel! like this, because he 
calls himself a king’s messenger, forsooth— (I hope 
the king has many better for his meanest errands) 
— insult a young lady of family and fashion like 
Miss Wardour ?” 

“ Rightly argued, Hector,” said the Antiquary ; 
“but the king, like other people, has now and then 
shabby errands, and, in your ear, must have shabby 
fellows to do them. But even supposing you un- 
acquainted with the statutes of William the Lion, 
in which capite quarto rersu quinto, this crime of 
deforeément is termed despectus Domini Regis—a 
contempt, to wit, of the king himself, in whose name 
all legal diligence issues,— could you not have in- 
ferred, from the information I took so much pains 
to give you to-day, that those who interrupt officers 
who come to execute letters of caption, are tangucin 
partictpes criminis rebellionis? seeing that he who 
aids a rebel, is himself, guodammodo, an accessory 
to rebellion — But I'll bring you out of the scrape.” 

He then spoke to the messenger, who, upon his 
arrival, had laid aside all thoughts of making a 

od by-job out of the deforcement, and accepted 

Oldbuck’s assurances that the horse and taxed- 
cart should be safely returned in the course of two 
or three hours. 

“Very well, sir,” said the Antiquary, “since you 
are disposed to be so civil, you shall have another 
ob in your own best way—a little cast of state po- 

tics—a crime punisha 
Sweepclean — Hark thee hither 
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And, after a whisper of five minutes, he gave 
him a slip of paper, on receiving which, the mes- 
senger mounted his horse, and, with one of his as- 
sistants, rode away pretty sharply. The fellow who 
remained seemed to delay his operations purposely, 
proceeded in the rest of his duty very slowly, and 
with the caution and precision of one who fools him- 
self overlooked by a skilful and severe inspector. 

In the meantime, Oldbuck, taking his nephew 
by the arm, led him into the house, and they were 
ushered into the presence of Sir Arthur Wardour 
who, in a flutter between wounded pride, agonized 
apprehension, and vain attempts to disguise both 
under a show of indifference, exhibited a spectacle 
of painful interest. 

“ Happy to see you, Mr Oldbuck — always happy 
to see my friends in fair weather or foul,” said the 
poor baronet, struggling, not for composure, but 
for gaiety —an affectation which was strengly con- 
trasted by the nervous and protracted grasp of his 
hand, and the agitation of his whole demeanour— 
“I am happy to see you. You are riding, I see— 
I hope in this confusion your horses are taken 
care of—I always like to have my friends’ horses 
luoked after —Egad! they will have all my care 
now, for you see they are like to leave me none of 
my own—he! he! he! eh, Mr Oldbuck?” 

This attempt at a jest was attended by a hysteri- 
cal giggle, which poor Sir Arthur intended should 
sound as ah indifferent laugh. * 

“ You know I never ride, Sir Arthur,” said the 
Antiquary. 

“] beg your pardon; but sure I saw your ne- 
phew arrive on horseback a short time since. We 
must look after officers’ horses, and his was as hand- 
some a grey charger as I have seen.” 

Sir Arthur was about to ring the bell, when Mr 
Oldbuck said, “My nephew came on your own 
grey horse, Sir Arthur.” 

“ Mine!” said the poor Baronet; “ mine, was itt 
then the sun had been in my eyes. Well, I’m not 
worthy having a horse any longer, since I don’t 
know my own when I see him.” 

* Good Heaven!” thought Oldbuck, * how is this 
man altered from the formal stolidity of his usual’ 
manner!—he grows wanton under adversity — 
Sed pereunti mille figure.’—He then proceeded 
aloud —* Sir Arthur, we must necessarily speak a 
little on business.” 

“To be sure,” said Sir Arthur ;—“ but it was 
so good that I should not know the horse I have 
ridden these five years—ha! ha! ha!” 

“ Sir Arthur,” said the Antiquary, “ don’t let us 
waste time which is precious; we shall have, I hope, 
many better seasons for jesting —desipere in looo 
is the maxim of Horace. I more than suspect this 
has been brought on by the villany of Dousterswi- 
vel.” 

* Don’t mention his name, sir!” said Sir Arthur; 
and his manner entirely changed from a fluttered 
affectation of gaiety to all the agitation of fury;— 
his eyes sparkled, his mouth foamed, his hands were 
clenched—* don’t mention his name, sir,” he voei- 
ferated, “ unless you would see me go mad in your 
presence! That I should have been such a miser~ 
able dolt—such an infatuated idiot—such a 
endowed with thrice a beast’s stupidity, to be 1 
and driven and spur-galled by a and 
under such ridiculous pretences!— Mr Oldbuck, J 
could tear myself when I think of it.” 
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“1 only meant tc say,” anewered the Antiquary, A loud wrangling was now heard on the stair. 
“that this fellow is like to meet his reward; and 1 case, in which the voice of Hector predominated. 
cannot but think we shall frighten something out “ You an officer, sir, and these ragamuffins a par- 

.of him that may be of service to you. He has cer- ty! a parcel of beggarly tailor fellows—tell your- 
tainly had some unlawful correspondence on the selves off by nine, and we shal} know your effective 
other side of the water.” strength.” 

“ Has he!—has he!—has he, indeed !—then The grumbling voice of the man of law was ther 
d—n the household-goods, horses, and so forth— heard indistinctly muttering a reply, to which Hee- 
I will go to prison a happy man, Mr Oldbuck. I tor retorted —“ Come, come, sir, this won’t do ;— 
hope in Heaven there’s a reasonable chance of his march your party, as you call them, out of this 
being hanged ?”” house directly, or [ll send you and them to the, 

“ Why, pretty fair,” said Oldbuck, willing to en- right about presently.” 
courage this diversion, in hopes it might mitigate the “The devil take Hector,” said the Antiquary 
feelings which seemed like to overset the poor man’s hastening to the scene of action; “ his Highland 
understanding ; “ honester men have stretched a , blood is up again, and we shall havo him fighting a 
rope, or the law has been sadly cheated— But this duel with the bailiff. Come, Mr Sweepclean, you 
unhappy business of yours—can nothing be done? must give us a little time — I know you would not 
Let me see the charge.” | wish to hurry Sir Arthur.” 

He took the papers; and, as he read them, his “ By no means, sir,’”’ said the messenger, put- 
countenance grew hopelessly dark and disconsolate. ting his hat off, which he had thrown on to testify 
Miss Wardour had by this time entered the apart- | defiance of Captain M‘Intyre’s threats; “but your 
ment, and fixing her eyes on Mr Oldbuck, as if she ' nephew, sir, helds very uncivil language, and I have 
meant to read her fate in his looks, easily perceived, ; borne too much of it already ; and I am not justi- 
from the change in his eye and the dropping of his | fied in leaving my prisoner any longer after the in- 
nether-jaw, how little was to be hoped. structions 1 received, unless 1 am to get payment 

“ We are then irremediably ruined, Mr Old- | of the sums contained in my diligence.” And he 
buck?” said the young lady. held out the caption, poimting with the awful trun- 

“ Irremediably !—I1 hope not— but the instant cheon which he held in his right hand, to the for- 
demand is very large, and others will, doubtless, imidable line of figures jotted upon the back thereof. 
moe ba? Hector, on the other hand, though silent from 

“ Ay, never doubt that, Monkbarns,” said Sir respect to his uncle, answered this gesture by sha 
Arthur; “where the slaughter is, the cagles will king his clenched fist at the messenger with a frown 
be gather@@ together. Iam like a sheep which 1 of Ilighland wrath. 
have seen fa]] down a precipice, or drop down from |  “ Foolish boy, be quiet,” said Oldbuck, “ and 
sickness—if* you had not seen a single raven or come with me into the room—the man is doing his 
hooded crow for a fortnight before, he will not lie miscrzble duty, and you will only make matters 

on the heather ten minutes before half-a-dozen will worse by opposing him.—I fear, Sir Arthur, you 
be picking out his eyes” (and he drew his hand must accompany this man to an! bee ; there is no 
over his own), “ and tearing at his heartstrings be- help for it in the first instanee—1 will accompany 
fore the poor devil has time to die. But that d—d you, to consult what farther can be done — My 
long-scented vulture that dogged me 80 long—you nephew will escort Miss Wardour to Monkbarns, 
have got him fast, 1 hope?” which I hope she will make her residence until these 

“ Fast enough,” said the Antiquary ; “ the gen- unpleasant matters are settled.” 
tleman wished to take the wings of the morning, | “I go with my father, Mr Oldbuck,” said Mise 
and bolt in the what d’ye call it,— the coach and Wardour, firmly—-“1 have prepared his clothes 
four there. But he would have found twigs limed ! and my own—1 suppose we shall have the use of 
for him at Edinburgh. As it is, he never got so far, the carriage?” 
for the coach being overturned—as how could it go “ Anything in reason, madam,” said the mes 
safe with such a Jonah ?—he has had an infernal | senger, “ I have ordered it out, and it’s at the 
tumble, is carried into a cottage near Kittlebrig, door—I will go on the box with the coachman— 
and to prevent all possibility of escape, I have sent ' I have no desire to intrude—but two of the con- 
your friend Sweepclean to bring him back to Fair- | currents must attend on horseback.” 
sesh in nomine regis, or to act as his sick-nurse at | “I will attend too,” said Hector, and he ran 

itflebrig, as is most fitting. And now, Sir Arthur, down to secure a horse for himself. 
permit me to have some conversation with you on “ We must go then,” said the Antiquary. 
the present unpleasant state of your affairs, that we “ To jail,” said the Baronet, sighing involun- 
om see what can be done for their extrication ;” tarily. “ And what of that?” he resumed, in a tone 
and the Antiquary led the way into the library, fol- affectedly cheerful—“ it is only a house we can’t 
lowed by the unfortunate gentleman. get out of, after all—Suppose a fit of the gout, and 

They had been shut up together for about two Knockwinnock would be the same— Ay, ay, Monk- 
hours, when Miss Wardour interrupted them with barns—we'll call it a fit of the gout without the 
her cloak on, as if prepared for a journey. Her d—d pain.” 
countenance was very pale, yet expressive of the But bis eyes swelled with tears as he spoke, and 
sa which characterised her disposition. his faltering accent marked how much this as- 

“ The messenger is returned, Mr Oldbuck.” sumed gaiety cost him. The Antiquary wrung his 

“ Returned?— What the devil! he has not let hand, and, like the Indian Banians, who drive the 
the fellow gu!” real terms of an important bargain by signs, while 

“ No—I understand he has carried him to con- they are apparently talking of indifferent matters 
finement; and now he is returned to attend my the hand of Sir Arthur, by its convulsive returr 

father, and says he can wait no longer.” of the grasp, expressed his sense of gratitude to hiv 
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friend, and the rea) state of his internal agony. — 
They stepped slowly down the magnificent stair- 
case——every well-known object seeming to the un- 
fortunate father and daughter to assume a more 
prominent and distinct appearance than usual, as 
if to press themselves on their notice for the last 
time. 

At the first landing-place, Sir Arthur made an 
agonized pause; and as he observed the Antiquary 
look at him anxiously, he said with assumed dig- 
nity —* Yes, Mr Oldbuck, the descondant of an an- 
cient line—the representative of Richard Redhand 
and Gamelyn de Guardover, may be pardoned a 
sigh when he leaves the castle of his fathers thus 
poorly escorted. When I was sent to the Tower 
with my late father, in the year 1745, it was upon 
a charge becoming our birth—upon an accusation 
of high treason, Mr Oldbuck;— we were escorted 
from Highgate by a troop of life-guards, and com- 
mitted upon a secretary of state’s warrant; and 
now, here I am, in my old age, dragged from my 
household by a miserable creature like that” (point- 
ing to the messenger), “and for a paltry concern of 
pounds, shillings, and pence.” 

At least,” said Oldbuck, “ you have now the 
co;npany of a dutiful daughter, and a sincere friend, 
if you will permit me to say so, and that may be 
some consolation, even without the certainty that 
there can be no hanging, drawing, or quartering, 
on the present occasion. But I hear that choleric 
boy as loud as ever. 1 hope to God he has got 
into no new broil !—it was an accursed chance that 
brought him here at all.” 

In fact, a sudden clamour, in which the loud 
voice and somewhat northern accent of Heotor was 
again pre-eminently distinguished, broke off this 
conversation. The cause we must 1cfer tu the neat 
chapter. 


CHAPTER XLITIT. 


Fortune, you say, flics from us -- She but cireles, 
Like the fleet sea-bird round the fowler’s skill, — 
Lost in the mist one moment, and the next 
Brushing the white sail with her wluter wing, 

As if to court the aim —Experience watches, 
And has her on the wheel. Old Play. 
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Tue shout of triumph in llector’s warlike toues 
was not easily distinguished from that of battle. 
But as he rushed up stairs with a packet in his 
hand, exclaiming, “ Long life to an old soldier ! here 


_ 


comes Edie with a whole budget of good news!” it , 


became obvious that his present cause of clamour 
was of an agreeable nature. He delivered the let- 
ter to Oldbuck, shook Sir Arthur heartily by the 
hand, and wished Miss Wardour joy, with all the 
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loud in inguiries, which no one was in a hurry ta 
answer. 

‘“‘ What is the matter, Captain M‘Intyre ?” said 
Sir Arthur. 

“ Ask old Edie,” said Hector ;—“ Ionly know 
all’s safe and well.” 

“ What is all this, Edie?” said Miss Wardour 
to the mendicant. 

“ Your leddyship maun ask Monkbarns, for he 
has gotten the-yepistolary correspondensh.” 

“ God save the king!” exclaimed the Antiquary, 
at the first glance of the contents of his packet, and, 
surprised at once out of docorum, philosophy, and 
phiegm, he skimmed his cocked-hat in the air, from 
which it descended not again, being caught in its 
fall by a branch of the chandelier. He next, look- 
ing joyously round, laid a grasp on his wig, which 
he perhaps would have sent after the beaver, had 
not Edie stopped his hand, exclaiming, “ Lord- 
sake! he’s gaun gyte!— mind Caxon’s no here to 
repair the damage.” 

Iivery person now assailed the Antiquary, cla- 
mouring to know the cause of so sudden a trans- 
port, when, somewhat ashamed of his rapture, he 
fairly turned tail, like a fox at the cry of a pack of 
hounds, and asecnding the stair by two steps at a 
time, gained the upper landing-place, where, turn- 
ing round, he addressed the astonished audience as 
follows :— @ 

“ My good friends, farete linguis—To give you 
information, I must first, according to logicians, be 
possessed of it myself; and, therefore, with your 
leaves, I will retire into the library to examine 
these papers— Sir Arthur and Miss Wardour will 
have the guodness to step into the parlour—Mr 
Sweepclean, secede paulisper, or, in your own lan- 
guage, grant us a supersedere of diligence for five 
minutes— Hector, draw off your forces, and make 
your bear-garden flourish elsewhere— and, finally, 
be all of good cheer till my return, which will be 
irstanter.” 

™! + euntents of the packet were indeed so little 
eapected, that the Antiquary might be pardoned, 
first his eestasy, and next his desire of delaying to 
cominunicate the intelligence they conveyed, until 
it was arranged and digested in his own mind. 

Within the envelope was a letter addressed to 
Jonathan Oldbuck, Esq. of Monkbarns, of the fol- 
lowing purport :— ‘ 

“ Dear Sir,— To you, as my father’s proved and 
valued friend, ] venture to address myself, being 
detained here by military duty of a very pressing 
nature. You must by this time be acquainted with 
the entangled state of our affairs; and I know it 
will give you great pleasure to learn, that I am as 
fortunately as unexpectedly placed in a situation 


frankness of Highland congratulation. The messen- | to give effectual assistance for extricating them. I 
ger, who had a kind of instinctive terror for Cap- | 


tain M‘Intyre, drew towards his prisoner, kecping 
an eye of caution on the soldier’s motions. 

“ Don’t suppose I shall trouble myself about you, 
you dirty fellow,” said the soldier; “ there’s a gui- 
nea for the fright I have given you; and here comes 
an old forty-two man, who is a fitter match for you 
than I am.” 

The messenger (one of those dogs who are not 
too scornful to eat dirty puddings) caught in his 
hand the guinea which Hector chucked at his face; 
and abode warily and carefully the turn which mat- 
ters were now to take. All vvices meanwhile were 


understand Sir Arthur is threatened with severe 
measures by persons who acted formerly as his 
agents ; and, by advice of a creditable man of busi- 
ness here, I have procured the enclosed writing, 
which | understand will stop their proceedings until 
their claim shall be legally discussed, and brought 
down to its proper amount. 1 also enclose bills to 
the amount of one thousand pounds to pay any 
other pressing demands, and request of your friend- 
ship to apply them according to your discretion. 
You will be surprised I give you this trouble, when 
it would seem more natural to address my father 
directly in his own affairs, But I have yet had no 
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aasurance that his eyes are opened to the character 
of a person against whom you have often, I know, 
warned him, and whose baneful influence has been 
the occasion of these distresses. And as I owe the 
means of relieving Sir Arthur to the generosity of 
a matchless friend, it is my duty to take the most 
certain measures for the supplies being devoted to 
the purpose for which they were destined,—and I 
know your wisdom and kindness will see that it is 
done. My friend, as he claims an interest in your 
regard, will explain some views of his own in the 
enclosed letter. The state of the post-office at Fair- 
port being rather notorious, | must send this letter 
to Tannonburgh ; but the old man Ochiltree, whom 
particular circumstances have recommended as 
trust-worthy, has information when the packet is 
likely to reach that place, and will take care to for- 


ward it. I expect to have soon an opportunity to | 


apoloyize in person for the trouble I now give, and 
have the honour to be your very faithful servant, 
Reoinatp GameELYN Warpour.— Edinburgh, 6th 
August 179—.” 

The Antiquary hastily broke the seal of the en- 
closure, the contents of which gave him equal sur- 
prise and pleasure. When he had in some measure 
composed himself after such unexpected tidings, 
he inspected the other papers carefully, which all 
related to business — put the bills into his pocket- 
book, and wrote a short acknowledgment to be dis- 
patched by that day’s post, for he was extremely 
methodical in money matters— and lastly, fraught 
with all the importance of disclosure, he descended 
to the parlour. 

“ Sweepclean,” said he, as he entered, to the of- 
ficer who stood respeetfully at the door, “ you must 
sweep yourself clean out of Kuockwinnock Castle 
with all your followers, tag-rag and bob-tail. See’st 
thou this paper, man?” 

* A sist on a bill o’ suspension,” said the mes- 
senger, with a disappointed look;—“ 1 thought it 
would be a queer thing if ultimate diligence was to 
be done against sic a gentleman as Sir Arthur— 
Weel, sir, l’se go my ways with my party— And 
who’s to pay my charges!” 

“ They who employed thee,” replied Oldbuck, 
“as thou full well dost know.— But here comes 
another express: this is a day of news, | think.” 

This was Mr Mailsetter on his mare from Fair- 
port, with a letter for Sir Arthur, another to the 
messenger, both of which, he said, he was directed 
to forward instantly. The messenger opened his, 
observing, that Greenhorn and Grinderson were 
goed enough men for his expenses, and here was a 

tter from them desiring him to stop the diligence. 
Accordingly, he immediately left the apartment, 
and staying no longer than to gather his posse tu- 
gether, he did then, in the phrase of Hector, who 
watched his departure as a jealous mastiff eyes the 
retreat of a repulsed beggar, evacuate Flanders. 

Sir Arthur’s letter was from Mr Greenhorn, and 
a curiosity in its way. We give it, with the worthy 
Baronet’s comments. 

“ Sir—[(Oh! I am dear sir no longer; folks are 
only dear to Messrs Greenhorn and Grinderson when 
ey Aas in adversity ] —Sir, I am much concerned 
to » On my return from the country, where I 
was called on particular business [a bet on the 
sweepstakes, I suppcse], that my partner had the 

lety, in my absence, to undertake the con- 
sexne of Mesers Goldiebirds in preference to yours, 
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and had written to you in an unbecoming manner. 
I beg to make my most humble apology, as well as 
Mr Grinderson’s—[come, I see he can write for 
himself and partner too],—and trust it is impos- 
sible you can think me forgetful of, or ungrateful 
for, the constant patronage which my family [his 
family! curse him for a puppy!] have uniformly 
experienced from that of Knockwinnock. I am 
sorry to fiad, from an interview I had this day with 
Mr Wardour, that he is much irritated, and, I must 
own, with apparent reason. But, in order to remedy 
as much as in mie lies the mistake of which he com- 
plains [pretty mistake, indeed ! to clap his patron 
into jail], 1 have sent this express to discharge all 
proceedings against your person or property; and 
at the same time to transmit my respectful apology. 
I have only to add, that Mr Grinderson is of opi- 
nion, that, if restored to your confidence, he could 
; point out circumstances connected with Messrs 
| Goldiebirds’ present claim which would greatly re- 
duce its amount [so, sv, willing to play the rogue 
on either side ;] and that there is not the slightest 
hurry in settling the balance of your accompt with 
us ; and that | am, for Mr G. as well as myself, 
Dear Sir [O ay, he has written himself into an 
approach to familiarity], your much obliged, and 
must humble servant, GILBERT GREENHORN,”? 

“ Well said, Mr Gilbert Greenhorn,” said Monk- 
barns ; “ I sce now there is some use in having two 
attorneys in one firm. Their movements resemble 
those of the man and woman in a Dutch baby-house. 
When it is fair weather with the client, out comes 
the gentleinan partner to fawn like a spaniel; when 
it is foul, forth bults the operative brother to pin 
like a bull-dog. Well, I thank God that my man 
of business still wears an equilateral cocked hat, 
has a house in the Old Town, is as much afraid of 
a horse as Iam mypsclf, plays at golf of a Saturday 
goes to the hirk of a Sunday, and, in respect he has 
no partner, hath only his own folly to apologize for.” 

“ There are some writers very honest fellows,’ 
said Hector; “ 1 shouldylike to hear any one say 
that my cousin, Donald M‘Intyre, Strathtudlem’s 
seventh son (the other six are in the army), is not 
as honest a fellow” 

“ No doubt, no doubt, Hector, all the M‘Intyres 
are 80; they have it by patent, man—But | was 
going to say, that in a profession where unbounded 

| trust is necessarily repused, there is nothing sur- 
prising that fools should neglect it in their idleness, 
and tricksters abuse it in their knavery. But it is 
the more to the honour of those (and I will vouch 
for many) who unite integrity with skill and atten- 
tion, and walk honourably upright where there are 
so many pitfalls and stumbling blocks for those of 
a different character. To such men their fellow- 
citizens may safely intrust the care of protecting 
their patrimonial rights, and their country the more 
sacred charge of her laws and privileges.” 

“ They are best aff, however, that hae least to 
do with them,” said Ochiltree, who had stretched 
his neck into the parlour door; for the general con- 
fusion of the family not having yet subsided, the 
domestics, like waves after the fall of a hurrieane, 

; had not yet exactly regained their due limits, but 
were roaming wildly through the house. 

“ Aha, old Truepenny, art thou there?” said the 
Antiquary. “ Sir Arthur, let me bring in the mes: 
senger of good luck, though he is but a lame one. 
You talked of the raven that scente/ out the slaugb- 
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ter from afar; but here’s a blue pigeon (somewhat 
of the oldest and toughest, I grant) who smelled 
the good news six or seven miles off, flew thither in 
the taxed-cart, and returned with the olive branch.” 

“ Ye owe it a’ to puir Robie that drave me ;— 
eT fallow,” said the beggar, “ he doubts he’s in 

isgrace wi’ my leddy and Sir Arthur.” 

Robert’s repentant and bashful face was seen 
over the mendicant’s shoulder. 

‘In disgrace with me?” said Sir Arthur—“ how 
so0?”?—for the irritation into which he had worked 
himself on occasion of the toast had been long for- 
gotten. “QO, I recollect— Robert, I was angry, 
and you were wrong ;— go about your work, and 
never answer a master that speaks to you in a pas- 
sion.” 

“* Nor any one else,” said the Antiquary; “ for 

soft answer turneth away wrath.” 

* And tell your mother, who is so ill with the 
rheumatism, to come down to the househecper to- 
morrow,” said Miss Wardour, “ aud we will sce 

‘hat can be of service to her.” 

“ God bless your leddjship,” said poor Robert, 
“ and his honour Sir Arthur, and the young laird, 
and the house of Knockwinnock in a’ its branches, 
far and near !—it’s been a hind and a gude house 
to the puir this mony hundred years.” 


tude of the poor people naturally turns to the civil 
virtues of your family. You don’t hear them talk 
of Redhand, or Hell-in-Harness. For me, 1 must 


Knight.” 
A whle was quickly covered in the parlour, where 
ihe party sat joyously down to some refreshment. 


“ There” —vsaid the Antiquary to Sir Arthur— | 
“ we won't dispute—but there you see the grati- , 


| 


gay, Odi aceipritrem qui semper ririt in armis—so | 
let us eat and drink in peace, and be joyful, Sir | 
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“ Were there anything better in the cellar,” said 
Miss Wardour, “ it would be all too little to regalr 
you after your friendly exertions.” 

“Say you so?” said the Antiquary: “ why, then, 
a cup of thanks to you, my fair enemy, and soon 
may you be besieged as ladies love best to be, and 
sign terms of capitulation in the chapel of Saint 

innox !” 

Miss Wardour blushed— Hector coloured, and 
then grew pale. 

Sir Arthur answered, “ My daughter is much 
obliged to you, Monkbarns; but unless you'll ac- 
cept of her yourself, I really do not know where a 
poor knight’s daughter is to seek for an alliance in 
these mercenary times.” 

“ Me, mean ye, Sir Arthur? No, not I; I will 
claim the privilege of the duello, and, as being 
unable to encounter my fair enemy myself, I will 
appear by my champion — But of this matter here- 
atter. What do you find in the papers there, Hec- 
tor, that you hold your head down over thein as if 
your nose were bleeding !” 

“ Nothing particular, sir; but only that, as my 
arm is now almost quite well, I think I shall re- 
lieve you of my company in a day or two, and ge 
to Edinburgh. I see Major Neville is arrived there. 
I] should like to see him.” 

“ Major whom?” said his uncle. 

“ Major Neville, sir,” answered the young sol- 
dicr. 

“ And who the devil is Major Neville!” de- 
manded the Antiquary. 

“ O, Mr Oldbuck,” said Sir Arthur, “ you must 
remember his name frequently in the newspapers 
—a very distinguished young officer indeed. But | 
am happy to say that Mr M‘Intyre need not leave 
Monkbarns to see him, for my son writes that the 


At the request of Oldbuck, Edie Ochiltree was per- Major is to come with him to Knockwinnock, and 
mitted to sit by the sideboard in a great leathern I need not say how happy I shall be to make the 
chair, which was placed in sume measure behind a young gentlemen acquainted, —unless, indeed, they 
screen. , are known to each other already.” 

“ I accede to this the more readily,” said Sir |“ No, not personally,” answered Hector, “ but 
Arthur, “ because 1 remember in my father’s days | I have had occasion to hear a good deal of hin, 
that chair was ocenpied by Ailshie Gourlay, who, ' and we have several mutual friends — your son 
‘or aught I know, was the last privileged fool, or | being one of them. But I must go to Edinburgh ; 
jester, maintained by any family of distinction in , for 1 see my uncle is beginning to grow tired of 
Scotland.” | me, and I am afraid” 

“ Aweel, Sir Arthur,” replied the beggar, who, “ That you will grow tired of him 1” interrupted 





i j on the nerves 0 

ee ace ence ale and beef should 

not be distributed to the servants and Beopie whom 

the news had assembled around the Caat ae a 
“ Surely, my love,” said her father; “ W 


ae : d 
it ever otherwise 10 our fainilies when a siege ha fall ye some thing 


been raised ?” ; the amaist as weel as 
« Ay, a siege laid by Saunders Sweepclean the aaa see eorning 1? 


A ; er . the gaberlun- : 
bailiff, and raised by Edie Ochiltree ‘ The French, you 
zie, par nobile fratrum,” said Oldbuck, “ and wel buck —“ Bah 1 
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at put everything out of my head.’ 

ne ie it like your honours, — said old iy pate : - 

ing his white head frum behind the at hg 

he had been plentifully regaling a large 

d cold meat—‘“ an it like your honours, * ¢ ~ 
tal that will keep the Captain wi 

the pouting — Hear ye na the 
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never’ lowttatad ajinstant between his friend and Oldbuck,—“ I fear that’s past praying for. But 
his Jost, nny tise man's, eapetxwe’s seat, and | you have forgotten that the ecstatic twelfth of Au- 
mony 8 fule ew ? = ENE | ent approaches, and that you are engaged to meet 
: Mise Wardour fearing the effect of this ate | ada sete andlor Ramekeepers, God knows 
3 ‘i : 1er 9 . Rs 
(however worthy of Ailshie Gourlay, Pee eiies, | ha volatile Hector ; “ but you said 80 ip 





blockhead 1” answered Old¢ 


eases.<- for } do everything by me 


: i ility. But . °4 Sty Arthur War- 
an nar yee satan spire and = 1 have re had ei atonancy correspondence 
never min: ir ae A dour, * to iook ove a rule to 

: : admits of —aud our ’ indeed, I generally make , 
gach reliefs as our time of day - a> in a glass for the week—indee cept in pressing 
f this : eG bik Upon my credit, it is Bur- read it only on Wednesiaye ee thd § but frore 
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the glance I tuok of my letters, I observed some 
alarm was entertained.” 

“ Alarm?” said Edie,—“ troth there’s alarm, 
for the provost’s gar’d the beacon light on the Hal- 
ket-head be sorted up (that suld hae been sorted 
half a year syne) in an unco hurry, and the council 
hae named nae less a man than auld Caxon him- 
sell to watch the light. Some say it was out 0° 
compliment to Lieutenant Taffril,— for its neist to 


certain that he’ll marry Jenny Caxon—some say | 
| Signal to your hopes and pretensions. 


‘ you to beat your retreat, and draw off your forces 


it’s to please your honour and Monkbarns that 
wear wigs—and some say there’s some auld story 
about a periwig that anc o’ the bailics got and ne’er 

id for —Onyway, there he is, sitting cockit up 
Fike a skart upon the tap o’ the craig, to skirl when 
foul weather comes.” 

“ On mine honour, a pretty wardcr,” said Monh- 
barns; “ and what’s my wig’to do all the while?” 

“ IT asked Caxon that very question,” answered 
Ochiltree, “ and he said he couXl look in ilka morn- 
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* But here lics the error, then, 1f you call it s0,”! 
replied his uncle: “she won’t have you, Hector.” 

“ Indeed, sir?” 

“ It is very sure, Hector; and to make it doubl 
sure, I must inform you that she likes another man, 
She misunderstood some words I once said to her, 
and I have since been able to guess at the interpre- 
tation she put on them. At the time I was unable 
to account for her hesitation and blushing ; but, 
my poor Hector, | now understand them as a death 
So I advise 


as well as you can, for the fort is too well garrisone¢ 
for you to storm it.” 

“ 1 have no occasion to beat any retreat, uncle,’ 
said Hector, holding himself very upright, ani 
marching with a sort of dogged and offended so 
lemnity; no man needs to retreat that has neve! 


advanced. There are women in Scotland besides 


> 





Miss Wardour, of as good family’ 


ing, and gie’t a touch afore he gaed to his bed, for; — “ And better taste,” said his uncle; “ doubtles: 
there’s another man to watch in the day-time, and there are, Hector; and though I cannot say bu 
Caxon says he'll frizz your honour’s wig as weel that she is one of the most accomplished as well as 


sleeping as wauking.” 

This news gave a different turn to the conver- 
sation, which ran upon national defence, and the 
duty of fighting for the land we live in, until it was 
time to part. The Antiquary and his nephew re- 
sumed their walk homeward, after parting from 
Knockwinnock with the warmest capressions of 
mutual regard, and an agreement to mect again as 
soon as possible. ‘ 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Naz, if she love me not, I care not for her: 

Shall I look pale because the maiden bleoms? 

Or sigh because she smiles, and smiles on others? 

Not I, by Heaven! —1I hold my peace too dcar, 

To let it, like the plume upon her cap, 

Shake at each nod that her caprice shall dictate. 
Old Play. 

“ Hector,” said his uncle tu Captain M‘Intyre, 
in the course of their walk homeward, “ I am some- 
times inclined to suspect that, in one respect, you 
are a fool.” 

“ If you only think me so in one respect, sir, I 
am sure you do me more grace than I expected or 
deserve.” 

“ T mean in one particular par excellence,” an- 


sensible girls I have seen, yet I doubt much of her 
merit would be cast away on you. A showy figare. 
now, with two cross feathers above her noddle— 
one green, one blue; who would wear a riding-habit 
of the regimental] complexion, drive a gig one day 
and the next review the regiment on the grey trot 
ting pony which dragged that vehicle, hoc erat é 
rotis;—these are the qualitics that would subdu 
you, especially if she had a taste for natural history 
and loved a specimen of a phoca.” 

“Tt'sa little hard, sir,” said Nector, “1 must havi 
that cursed seal thrown into iny face on all ceca. 
sions —but I care little aout it—and I shall ne 
break my heart for Miss Wardour. She is free ti 
choose for hersclf, and I wish her all happiness.” 

“ Magnanimously resolved, thou prop of Troy 
Why, Hector, I was atraid of a scene. Your siste! 
told me you were desperatcly in love with Miss 
| Wardour.” 

“ Sir,” answered the young man, “ you woul 
not have me desperately in love with a woman that 
docs not care about ine?” 

“ Well, nephew,” said the Antiquary, more se: 
riously, “ there is doubtless much sense in what yor 
say; jet I would have given a great deal, son 
| twenty or twenty-five years since, ta.her~ ¥een able 


a, oe 7 39 
to think as you. darnose, may think 


as they please 


fukn subjects,” said Hector, 
me Not according to the old school.?? 
ut, as T said before, the practice 
secms in this case 
panl searcely the 
your ideas now on this preyaili 
; vasion. The cry is still, They oe 


“ I presume to think, sir.” gai ; Hector, swallowi ge se 
lander, “ there would i eA oe fh oung High- was peculiarly Seinen, = seek tale which he 
Wardour's part in point of family.” ation on Miss | satirical observation, madly cried gpip nc 
0 : . ; é oac - 
» Heaven forbid we should come on that to- aa Mies Wage! Aad eats thoughts 
an e seal. hen the 


pic !--No, no, equal both— both 
es — on th - 
of gentility, and qualified to look down na dies the oven ray the communicating to the ls 


swered the Antiquary. “ I have sometimes thought 
that you have cast your eyes upon Miss W-~-Yanpo- | 


“ Well, =i SOME uncle —« Deuce take the ! 
 swers me as if it were the n P 
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roturier in Scotland dies the events which h a 
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delicate topics of itecuesion, sence, averted theve 


€ next morning the Antiquary arose early 
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and, as Caxon had not vet made his appearance, 
he began mentally to fe®l the absence of the petty 
news and small talk of which the ex-peruquier was 
a faithful reporter, and which habit had made as 
necessary to the Antiquary as his occasional pinch 
of snuff, although he held, or affected to hold, both 
to be of the same intrinsic value. The feeling of 
vacuity peculiar to such a deprivation, was alle- 
viated by the appearance of old Ochiltree, saunter- 
ing beside the clipped yew and holly hedges, with 
the air of a person quite at home. Indeed, so fa- 
miliar had he been of late, that even Juno did not 
bark at him, but contented herself with watching 
him with a close and vigilant eye. Our Antiquary 
stepped out in his night-gown, and instantly re- 
sare a returned his greeting. 

“ "hey are coming now, in good earnest, Monk- 
1 just cam frae Fairport to bring ye the 
_ md then I'll step away back again. The 
Search has just come into the bay, and tlicy say 
she’s been chased by a French ficet.” 

“ The Search?” said Oldbuck, reflectity a mo- 
ment. “ Oho!” 

“Ay, ay, Captain Taffril’s gun-brig, the Search.” 

“What! any relation to Search, No. 11.2” said 
Oldbuck, catching at the light which the name of 
the vessel seemed to throw on the mysterious chest 
of treasure. 

The mendicant, like a man detected in a frolic, 
put his bonnet before his face, yet could not help 
laughing heartily. —“ The deil’s in you, Monkbarns, 
for garring odds and evens mect. Wha thought ye 
wad hae laid that and that thegither? Od, I am 
elean catch’d now.” 

“T sce it all,” said Oldbuck, “as plain as the le- 
gend on a medal of high prescrvation— the box in 
whicn the bullion was found belonged to the gun- 
orig, and the treasure to my phoenix ?”—(Kdie 
nodded assent.)— “ and was buried there that Sir 
Arthur might receive relicf in his difficulties?” 

“ By me,” said Edic, “and twa o’ the brig’s men 
— but they didna ken its contents, and thought it 
some bit smuggling concern o’ the Captain's. I 
watched day and night till I saw it in the right hand; 
and then, when that German deevil was glowering 
at the lid o’ the kist (they liked mutton weel that 
licket where the yowe lay), I think some Scottish 
deevil put it into my head to play him yon ither 
cautrip. Naw, ye sce, if I had said mair or less to 
Bailie Littlejohn, +’ 4 Hill uae come out wi’ 


-4@ salsa abanwees and vexed woul 


—sae I thought een 


barns. 


- he has Chosen wi cuss 
gaa oldtack © though somewhat strangely 
« Jl) say this for mysell, 
the mendicant, “ that I am 
haill gant to ae Ww 
i ish for 1 
naenetnere muckle choice in the m 
thought he was leaving the country 
trust he’s mistaen in that though 
was set in when ‘ fectiape by a 
si ur’s sair distress, 
Bick board as the day dawned. But 
afterwards the brig stood into the bay, 
the boat by appointment, 
sure where ye fand it.’ 
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“ This was a very romantic, foolish ig dare deireT 


Oldbuck : “ why not trust me, 


Monkbarns,”’ answered 
the fittest ae in sev 
? siller, for 1 neither wan 
it if I had it. But 
nor could use aang 
for ever (I 
;) and the night 
strange chance, 
and Lovel was obliged 
five nights 
and I met 
and we buried the trea- 
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“The blood o” your sister’s son,” replied Edie, 
“ was on his hands, and him maybe dead outright 
—what time had he to take counsel !— or how could 
he ask it of you, by onybody ?” 

“ You are right. But what if Dousterswivel had 
come before you?” 

“There was little fear o’ his coming there with- 
out Sir Arthur: he had gotten a sair gliff the night 
afore, and never intended to look near the place 
again, unless he had been brought there sting and 
hng. He ken’d weel the first pose was o’ his ain 
hiding, and how could he expect a second! He 
just havered on about it to make the mair o’ Sir 
Arthur.” 

“ Then how,” said Oldbuck, “ should Sir Arthur 
have come there unless the German had brought 
him?” 

“ Umph!” answered Edie dryly. “I had a story 
about Misticot wad hae brought him forty miles, or 
you either. Besides, it was to be thought he would 
be for visiting the place he fand the first siller in 

' —he ken’d na the secret 0’ that job. In short, the 
| Siller being in this shape, Sir Arthur in utter difii- 
culties, and Lovel determined he should never ken 
the hand that helped him,—for that was what he 
insisted maist upon,—we couldna think o’ a better 
way to fling the gear in his gate, though we sim- 
mered it and wintered it e’cr sae laug. And if by 
ony queer mischance Doustercivil had got his claws 
_on’t, 1 was instantly to hae informed you or the 
Sheriff 0’ the haill story.” 
“ Well, notwithstanding all these wise precau- 
, tions, I think your contrivance succeeded better 
than such a clumsy one deserved, Edie. But how 
the deuce came Lovel by such a mass of silver in: 
gots?” 

“ That’s just what 1 canna tell ye—- But they 
were put on board wi’ his things at Fairport, it’s 
like, and we stowed them into ane o’ the ammuni- 

| tion-boxes o” the brig, baith for concealment and 
convenience of carriage.” 

“ Lord!” said Oldbuck, his recollection recurring 
to the earlier part of his acquaintance with Lovel ; 
“and this young fellow, who was putting hundreds 
on so strange a hazard, 1 must be recommending 


| 4 subscription to him, and paying his bill at the 


Ferry! I never will pay any person’s bill again. 
that’s ecrtain.—And you hept up a constant corre- 
spondence with Lovel, I suppose?” | 

“ T just gat ae bit scrape o' a pen frae him, to say 
there wad, as yesterday fell, be a packet at Tan- 
ry res | avy? ' 44 eo 2G eek, a ee ee a ae 

ar Iisctter 18 UO suDe wes wesrw a 
hear Mrs pes Fy imoss and neglecting her aui>" 
after other folk's br Edie, for being 
“And what do you expect, now, ? 


i d, and confi- 
the adviser, and messenger, and guard, 


229 

‘.) person in all these matters + . 

eel haet do 1 expect — excepting that a bee 
entles will come to the gaberlunzie 8 der 3 

CO WN aawew the head yoursell, as ye did purr 


aanewy dined 


<a” Mucklebackit’s.— What toumo wos + = 
a was ganging about at ony sige ide 
was blythe when I got out of prison, - se ad 
I thought, what if that weary letter a ae 
when I am closed up here like an oyster, 


%? and whiles J 
ng wrang for want ot 
att ere make a clean breast and ae 
: 1008 w.. let than T ennldpa weel do tha 
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owt contravening Mr Lovel’s positive orders; and | traps, for the benefit of the next wise men who 


I reckon he had to see somebody at Edinburgh 
afore he could do what he wussed to do for Sir Ar- 
thur and his family.” 

~ © Well, and to your public news, Edie—So they 
are still coming, are they 1” 

“Troth they say sae, sir; and there’s come down 
atrict orders for the forces and volunteers to be 
alert; and there’s a clever young officer to come 
here forthwith, to look at our means o’ defence —] 
saw the Bailie’s lass cleaning his belts and white 
breeks— I gae her a hand, for ye maun think she 
wasua ower clever at it, and sac | pat a’ the new 
fur my pains.” 

“ And what think you, as an old soldier ?” 

“Troth, I kenna—an they come sae mony as 
they speak 0’, they’ll be odds against us. But there’s 
mony yauld chields amang thae volunteers ; and | 
imnaunna say muckle about them that’s no weel and 
10 very able, because I am sumething that gate my- 
sell — But we’se do our best,” 

“ What! so your martial spirit is rising again, 
Edie 

‘ Even in our ashes glow their wonted fires!’ 
I would not have thought you, Edie, had so much 


to fight for?” 
“t+ #14 Caw ain ?—isna there the 


daunaerimy 


wr waerwewy -~ 





may choose to drop the substance to snatch at a 
shadow.” 

“ Hech, sirs! guide us a ! to burn the engines? 
that’s a great waste— lad ye na better try to get 
back part o’ your hundred pounds wi’ the sale o’ 
the materials?” he continued, with a tone of af- 
fected condolence. 

“ Not a farthing,” said the Antiquary, peevishly, 
taking a turn from him, and making a step or two 
away. Then returning, half-smiling at his own pet- 
tishness, he said, “ Get thee into the house, Edie, ' 
and remember my counsel: never speak to me 
about a mine, nor to my nephew Hector about a 
phoca, that is a sealgh, as you call it.” 

“T maun be ganging my ways back to Fairgort,” 
said the wanderer; “I want to see what they’re 
saying there about the invasion ;— but I'll mind 
what your honour says, no to speak to you about a 
sealgh, or to the Cuptain about the hundred pounds 
that you gied to Douster” 

* Confound thee!—I desired thee not to men- 
tion that to me.” 

“ Dear me!” said Edie, with affected surprise ; 
“ weel, I thought there was naething but what your 
honour could hae studden in the way o’ agreeable 
conversation, unless it was about the Preetoria: 

: ‘*-% Ne that the packman sauld to ye 





wives that gie me my bit bread, and the bits 0’ weaun , 


that come toddling to play wi’ me when L come about 


a landward town {—Deil!”’ he continued, grasping | 


his pikestaff with great emphasis, “an I had as , with a chucklin 


ude pith as I hae gude-will, and a gude cause, | 
hould gie suthe o’ them a day’s kemping.” 
“ Bravo, bravo, Edie! The country’s in little ul- 


g laugn, BUUIS we wie, 
magpie or parrot applauds a successful exploit of 
mischief, he resumed once more the road to Fair- 
port. His habits had given him a sort of restless- 





imate danger, when the beggar’s as ready tu figit ness, much increased by the pleasure he took in 


‘or his dish as the laird for his land.” 


' gathering news; and in a short time he hed re- 


Their further conversation reverted to the par- | gained the town which he left in the morning, for 


ticulars of the night passed by the mendicant and 
Lovel in the ruins of St Ruth; by the details of 
which the Antiquary was highly amused. 


“T would have given a guinea,” he said, “ to | 
have seen the scoundrelly German under the ago- | 


nies of those terrors, which it is part of his own 
quackery to inspire into others; and trembling al- 
ternately for the fury of his patron, and the appa- 
rition of sume hobgoblin.” 

“Troth,” said the beggar, “ there was time for 
him to be cowed; for ye wad hae thought the very 


spirit of Hell-in-Harness had taken possession 0’ | looked tgwenén he fir 


the body o’ Sir Arthur, But what will come hich 
: ; -9) 1 whic 
rata .  xeemted you of the shacpe li 
aa axgdeast fou, and offers to make such dis- 
eth biar will render the settlement of Sir Ar. 
ee § atiairs @ more easy task than we apprehended 
‘a 0 writes the Sheriff ; and adds, that he has 
a en some private information of importance ty 
: nit Ma consideration of which, I under. 
be sent baek to play the knave in his 


own country, 
“ And a’ the bonn i 
ly engines, and wheels, and 
coves, Hees sSheughs, doun at Glenwithershins va 
tw ts to come o’ them!” said Edie, 
E hope the men, before they are dispersed, will 
of their gimeracks, as an army de- 


make a bonfire 
strey their artillery wh reed to raise a gi 
rede f wm th get oat eel Aca. 
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no reason that he knew himself, unless just to “ hae 
2 bit erach wi? Monkbarns.” 





CHAPTER XLV. 


Ked glared the beacon on Pownell, 
On Skiddaw there were three; 
The bugle-horn on moor and fell 
Was heard continually. James Hoge. 

+ prea OF the hill, and 
kept, Biobably conceived himaglf 
rare rst beheld the fated grove put 
% a nivtion for its march to Dunsinaue, Even 

~ i Caxon, as, perched in his hut, he qualitied 

ne : eee Ha rs approaching marriage of his 
Tr, and the dignity of being father 

Lieutenant Taffril, with an oc otal Goon Becca 

‘ casional 
aed te with which his own creentod 

ot a Atte surprised by observi light i 
that direction. He rubbed his letersi 

e . . * e ] i 
ei ey nee bya cnveatalt whic 
2en placed so as r upon the point 
hold, the light inereneed, like a comet to the", 
cis Cy Vased, like a comet to the eye of 
Se mah ae with fear of change perplexing 
“ The Lord preserve us!” sai 
said Caxon, “ ‘ 
ra bine now} But there will be a vee 
& to look to that, ene I’se e’en fire the 


And ha lichted the beacon accordingly, which 


THE watch who 
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threw up to the sky a long wavering train of light, 
startling the sea-fow) frum their nests, and reflect- 
ed far beneath by the reddening billows of the sea. 
ack iteeire warders of = eat equally dili- 

t, caught and repeated his si The lights 
anced on headlands and capes and inland hills, 
and the whole district was ed by the signal 
of invasion.! 

Our Antiquary, his head wrapped warm in two 
double night-caps, was quietly enjoying his repose, 
when it was suddenly broken by the screams of his 
sister, his niece, aud two maid-servants. 


“ What the devil is the matter?” said he, start-_ 


ing up in his bed—“ womankind in my room at 
this hour of night !—are ye all mad?” 

“ The beacon, uncle!” said Miss M‘Intyre. 
’ € The French coming to murder us!” screamed 
Mias Griselda. 

* The beacon! the beacon! — the French! the 


French !— murder! murder! and waur than mur- , 


der !”— cried the two handmaidens, like the chorus 
of an opera. 

“The French?” said Oldbuck, starting up ;— 
“ get out of the room, womankind that you are, 
till I get my things on— And, hark ye, bring me 
my sword.” 

s Whilk o’ them, Monkbarns?” cried his sister, 
offering a Roman falehion of brass with the one 
hand, and with the other an Andrea Ferrara with- 
out a handle. 

* The langest, the langest,” cried Jenny Rin- 
therout, dragging in a two-handed sword of the 
twelfth century. 

 Womankind,” said Oldbuck, in great agitation, 
“ be composed, and do not give way to vain terror 
—Are you sure they are come?” 

“Sure, sure!” exclaimed Jenny —“ ower sure ! 
—a’ the sea fencibles, and the land fencibles, and 
the volunteers and yeomanry, are on fit, and driving 
to Fairport as hard as horse and man can gang— 
and auld Mucklebackit’s gane wi’ the lave— muckle 
gude he’ll do! Hech, sirs!—he’ll be missed the 
morn wha wad hae served king and country weel !”’ 

“* Give me,” said Uldbuck, “ the sword which 
my father wore in the year forty-five—it hath no 
belt or baldrick — but we’ll make shift.” 

So saying, he thrust the weapon through the 
cover of his breeches pocket. At this moment 
Hector entered, who had been to a neighbouring 
height to ascertain whether the alarm was actual. 

o Where are your axins, nephew?” exclaimed 
Oldbuck—-“ where is your double-barrelled gun, 
that was never out of your hand when there was 
no occasion for such vanities?” 

* Pooh! pooh! sir,” said Hector, “who ever took 
a fowling-piece on action! I have got my uniform 
on, you see—I hope I shall be of more use if they 
will give me a command, than I could be with ten 
double-barrels. And you, sir, must get to Fai 
to give directions for the quartering and maintain- 
ing the men and horses, and preventing confusion.” 

“ You are right, Hectur,—I believe I shall do 
a8 much with my head as my hand too. But here 
comes Sir Arthur Wardour, who, between our- 


telves, is not fit to accomplish much either one way | 


or other.” 
Sir Arthur was probably of a different opinion; 
for, dreseed in his lieutenancy uniform, he was also 








‘1 See Note H,— 4iarm of Invasion, 
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on the road to Fairport, and called in his way to 
take Mr Oldbuck with him, having had his ori- 
aap opinion of his sagacity much confirmed by 

te events. And in spite of all the entreaties of the 
womankind that the Antiquary would stay to gar- 
rison Monkbarns, Mr Oldbuck, with his nephiew, 
instantly accepted Sir Arthur’s offer. 

Those who have witnessed such a scene can alone 
conceive the state of bustle in Fairport. The win- 
dows were glancing with a hundred lights, which, 
appearing and disappearing rapidly, indicated the 
confusion within doors. The women of lower rank 
assembled and clamoured in the market-place. The 
yeomanry, pouring from their different glens, gal- 
loped through the streets, some individually, some 
in parties of five or six, as they had met on the 
road, The drums and fifes of the volunteers beat- 
ing to arms, were blended with the voice of the 
officers, the sound of the bugles, and the tolling of 
the bells from the steeple. The ships in the har- 
bour were lit up, and boats from the armed vessels 
added to the bustle, by landing men and guns des- 
tined to assist in the defence of the place. This part 
of the preparations was superintended by Taffril 
with much activity. Two or three light vessels had 
already slipped their cables and stood out to sea, 
in order to discover the supposed enemy. 

Such was the scene of general confusion, when 
| Sir Arthur Wardour, Oldbuck, and Hector, made 

their way with difficulty into the principal square, 
where the town-house is situated. It was lighted 
up, and the magistracy, with many of the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen, were assembled. And here, as 
upon other occasions of the like kind in Scotland, 
it was remarkable how the good sense and firmness 
of the people supplied almost all the deficiencies of 
inexperience. 

The magistrates were beset by the quarter-mas- 
ters of the different corps for billets fur men and 
horses. “ Let us,” said Bailie Littlejohn, “ take the 
horses into our warehouses, and the men into our 
parlours—share our supper with the one, and our 
forage with the other. We have made ourselves 
wealthy under a free and paternal government, and 
now is the time to show we know its value.” 

A loud and cheerful acquiescence was given by 
all present, and the substance of the wealthy, with 
the persons of those of all ranks, were unanimously 
devoted to the defence of the country. 

Captain M‘Intyre acted on this occasion as tui- 
litary adviser and aid-de-camp to the principal! 
magistrate, and displayed a degree of presence ot 
mind, and knowledge of his profession, totally un 
expected by his uncle, who, recollecting his usua) 
insouciance and impetuosity, gazed at him with 
astonishment from time to time, as he remarked 
the calm and steady manner in which he explained 
the various measures of precaution that his expe- 
rience suggested, and gave directions for executing 
; them. He found the different corps in good order, 
' considering the irregular materials of which it 

were composed, in great force of numbers, and high 
confidence and spirits, And so much did military 
experience at that moment overbalance all other 
claims to consequence, that even old Edie, instead 
, of being left, like Diogenes at Sinope, to roll his 
tub when all around were preparing for defence, 
had the duty assigned him of superintending the 
| serving out of the ammunition, which he executed 
with much discretion. 


~ _ 
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Two things were still anxiously expected—the 
presence of the Glenallan volunteers, who, in con- 
sideration of the importance of that family, had been 
formed into a separate corps, and the arrival of the 
officer before announced, to whom the measures of 
Jefence on that coast had been committed by the 
commander-in-chief, and whose commission would 
entitle him to take upon himself the full disposal of 
tue military force. 

At length the bugles of the Glenallan yeomanry 
were heard, and the Earl himself, to the surprise 
of all who knew his habits and state of health, ap- 
peared at their head in uniform. They formed a 
very handsome and well-mounted squadron, formed 
cntirely out of the Earl’s Lowland tenants, and were 
followed by a regiment of five hundred men, com- 








had brought down from the upland glens, with their 
pipes playing in the van. The clean and service- 
able appearance of this band of feudal dependents 
called forth the admiration of Captain M‘Intyre; 
but his uncle was still more struck by the manner 


rit of his house seemed to animate and invigorate 
the decayed frame of th¢ Earl, their leader. He 
claimed, and obtained for himsclf and his followers, 
the post most likely to be that of danger, displayed 
great alacrity in making the necessary dispositions, 
und showed equal acuteness in discussing their 
propriety. Morning broke in upon the military 
councils of Fairport, while all concerned were still 
eagerly engaged in taking precautions for their de- 
fence. 

At length a cry among the people announced, 
“ There’s the brave Major Neville come at last, 
with another officer ;” and their post-chaise and four 
drove into the square, amidst the huzzas of the vo- 
lunteers and inhabitants. The magistrates, with 
their assessors of the lieutenancy, hastened to the 
door of their town-house to receive him; but what 
was the surprise of all present, but most especially 
that of the Antiquary, when they became aware, 
that the handsome uniform and military cap dis- 
closed the person and features of the pacific Love] ! 
A warm embrace, and a hearty shake of the hand, 
were necessary to assure him that his eyes were 
doing him justice. Sir Arthur was no less sur- 
prised to recognise his son, Captain Wardour, in 
Lovel’s, or rather Major Neville’s company. The 
first words of the young officers were a positive as- 
surance to all present, that the courage and zeal 
which they had displayed were entirely thrown 
away, unless in so far as they afforded an accept- 
able proof of their spirit and promptitude. 

“The watchman at Halket-head,” said Major 
Neville, “ as we discovered by an investigation 
which we made in our route hither, was most na- 
turally misléd by a bonfire which some idle people 
had made on the hill above Glenwithershins, just 
in the line of the beacon with which his corre- 
sponded.” 

Oldbuck gave a conscious look to Sir Arthur, 
who returned it with one equally sheepish, and a 
shrug of the shoulders. 

“ I¢ must have been the machinery which we 
condemned to the flames in our wrath,” said the 
Antiquary, plucking up heart, though not a little 
whamed of having been the cause of so much dis- 
‘urbance—“ The devil take Dousterswivel with all 

iy heart !—1 think he has bequeathed us a legacy 





in which, upon this crisis, the ancient military spi- | 
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of blunders and mischief, as if he had lighted seme | 
train of fireworks at his departure. I wonder what 
cracker will go off uext among our shins. But 
yonder comes the prudent Caxon.—Hold up your 
head, you ass—your betters must bear the blame 
for you—And here, take this what-d’ye-call-it”? — 
(giving him his sword)—“ I wonder what I would 
have said yesterday to any man that would have 
told me I was to stick such an appendage to my 
tail.” 

Here he found his arm gently pressed by Lord 
Glenallan, who dragged him into a separate apart- 
ment. “ For God’s sake, who is that young gen- 
tleman who is so strikingly like” 

‘“ Like the unfortunate Eveline,” interrupted Old 
buck. “I felt my heart warm to him from the first, 





pletely equipped in the Highland dress, whom he | and your lordship has suggested the very cause.” 


* But who—who is he?” continued Lord Glen- 
alla, aolding the Antiquary with a convulsive 
grasp. 

“ Formerly I would have called himn Love), but 
now he turns out to be Major Neville.” 

“ Whom my brother brought up as his natural 
'0n—whom he made his heir— Gracious Heaven! 
the child of my Eveline !” 

‘© Hold, my lord—hold!” said Oldbuck, “ do not 
give too hasty way to such a presumption ;— what 
probability is there?” 

* Probability? none! There is certainty! abso- 
lute certainty! The agent 1 mentioned to you wrote 
ine the whole story—I received it yesterday, not 
sooner. Bring him, for God’s sake, that a father’s 
eyes may bless him before he departs.” 

“T will; but, for your own sake and his, give 
him a few moments for preparation.” 

And, determined to make stil] farther investi- 
gation before yielding his entire conviction to so 
strange a tale, he sought out Major Neville, and 
found him expediting the necessary measures for 
dispersing the force which had been assembled. 

“ Pray, Major Neville, leave this business for a 
moment to Captain Wardour and to Hector, with 
whom, I hope, you are thoroughly reconciled,” (Ne- 
ville laughed, and shook hands with Hector across 
the table), “ and grant me a moment’s audience.” 

* You have a claim on me, Mr Oldbuck, were my 
business more urgent,” said Neville, “ for having 
passed myself upon you under a false name, and re- 
warding your hospitality by injuring your nephew.” 

* ‘You served him as he deserved,” said Oldbuck 
— though, by the way, he showed as much gogd 
sense as spirit to-day— Egad! if he would rub up 
his learning, and read Ceesar and Polybius, and the 
Stratagemata Polyeni, I think he would rise in the 
army —and I will certainly lend him a lift.” 

“ He is heartily deserving of it,” said Neville; 
“and I am glad you excuse me, which you may do 
the more frankly, when you know that 1 am so un- 
fortunate as to have no better right to the name 
of Neville, by which I have been generally dis- 
tinguished, than to that of Lovel, cinder which you 
knew me.” 

“ Indeed ! then, I trust, we shall find out one for 
you to which you shall have a firm and legal title.” 

“ Sir!—lI trust you do not think the misfortune 
of my birth a fit subject” ; 

“ By no means, young man,” answered the An- 
tiquary, interrupting him ;—‘“ I believe I know 
more of your birth than you do yourself—and, to 
convince you of it, you were educated and known 
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burgh, in Yorkshire, and, I presume, as his des- 
tined heir ?” 

“ Pardon me—no such views were held out to 
me. I was liberally educated, and pushed forward 
in the army by money and interest; but I believe 
my supposed father long entertained some ideas of 
ae though he never carried them into ef- 
ect. 

“ You say your supposed father? What leads 
you to suppose Mr Geraldin Neville was not your 
real father?” 

“TI know, Mr Oldbuck, that you would not ask 
these questions on a point of such delicacy for the 
gratification of idle curiosity. I will, therefore, tell 
you candidly, that last year, while we occupied a 
small town in French Flanders, I found in a con- 
vent, near which I was quartered, a woman who 
spoke remarkably good English—She was a Spa- 
niard—her name Teresa D’Acunha. In the pro- 
cess of our acquaintance, she discovered who I was, 
and made herself known to me as the person who 
had charge of my infancy. She dropped more than 
one hint of rank to which 1 was entitled, and of 
injustice done to me, promising a more full disclo- 
sure in case of the death of a lady in Scotland, 
during whose lifetime she was determined to keep 
the secret. She also intimated that Mr Geraldin 
Neville was not my father. We were attacked by 
the enemy, and driven from the town, which was 
pillaged with savage ferocity by the republicans. 
The religious orders were the particular objects of 
their hate and cruelty. The convent was burned, 
and several nuns perished—among others Teresa ; 
and with her all chance of knowing the story of my 
birth: tragic by all accounts it must have been.” 

“ Raro antecedentem scelestum, or, as 1 may here 
say, scelestam,” said Oldbuck, © descruit paena— 
even Epicureans admitted that. And what did you 
do upon this?” 

* T rewonstrated with Mr Neville by letter, nnd 
to no purpose. I then obtained leave of absence, 
ind threw myself at his feet, conjuring him to com- 
plete the disclosure which Teresa had begun. IIc 
refused, and, on my importunity, indignantly up- 
braided me with the favours he had already con- 
ferred. I thought he abused the power of a benc- 
factor, as he was compelled to admit he had no title 
to that of & father, and we parted in mutual dis- 
pleasure. I renounced the name of Neville, and 
mssumed that under which you knew me. It was at 
this time, when residing with a friend in the north 
uf England who favoured my disguise, that I be- 
came acquainted with Miss Wardour, and was ro- 
mantic enough to follow her to Scotland. My mind 
wavered on various plans of life, when I resolved 
to apply once more to Mr Neville for an explana- 
tion of the mystery of my birth. It was long ere I 
received an answer; you were present when it was 
put into my hands. He informed me of his bad 
state of health, and conjured me, for my own sake, to 
inquire no farther into the nature of his connexion 
with me, but to rest satisfied with his declaring it 
to be such and so intimate, that he designed to con- 
stitute me his heir. When I was preparing to leave 
Fairport to join him, a second express brought me 
word that he was no more. The possession of great 
wealth wes unable to suppress the remorseful feel- 
ings with which I now regarded my conduct to my 
benefactor, and some hints in his letter appearing 
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: et 
as a natural son of Geraldin Neville of Neville’s- | to intimate that there was on iny birth a deepes 


stain than that of ordinary illegitimacy, I remem- 
bered certain prejudices of Sir Arthur.” 

** And you brooded over these melancholy ideas 
until you were ill, instead of coming to me for ad- 
vee and telling me the whole story?” said Old. 
buck. 

“ Exactly ; then came my quarre} with Captain 
M‘Intyre, and my compelled departure from Fair- 
port and its vicinity.” 

“ From love and from poetry——-Miss Wardour 
and the Caledoniad?” 

“ Most true.”’ 

“ And since that time you have been occupied, 
I suppose, with plans for Sir Arthur’s relief ?” 

“ Yes, sir; with the assistance of Captain War- 
dour at Edinburgh.” 

“ And Edie Ochiltree here— you see I know the 
whole story. But how came you by the treasure!” 

“ It was a quantity of plate which had belonged 
to my uncle, and was left in the custody of a per- 
son at Fairport. Some time before his death he 
had sent orders that it should be melted down. He 
perhaps did not wish me, to see the Glenallan arms 
upon it.” 

“Well, Major Neville — or, let me say, Lovel, 
being the name in which 1 rather delight—you 
must, [ believe, exchange both of your alias’s for 
the style and title of the Honourable William Ge- 
raldin, commonly called Lord Geraldin.” 

The Antiquary then went through the strange 
and melancholy cireumstances concerning his mo- 
ther’s death. 

“ | have no doubt,” he said, that your uncle 
wished the report to be believed, that the child of 
this unhappy marriage was no more — perhaps he 
might himself have an eye to the inheritance of his 
brother — he was then a gay wild young man—But 
of all intentions against your person, however much 
the evil conscience of -Elspeth might lead her to 
suspect him from the agitation in which he appeared, 
Teresa’s story and your own fully acquit him? And 
now, my dear sir, let me have the pleasure of in- 
troducing a son to a father,” 

We will not attempt to describe such a meeting. 
The proofs on all sides were found to be complete, 
for Mr Neville had left a distinct account of the 
whole transaction with his confidential steward in 
a sealed packet, which was not to be opened until 
the death of the old Countess; his motive for pre- 
serving secrecy so long appearing to have been an 
apprehension of the effect which the discovery, 
fraught with so much disgrace, must necessarily 
produce upon her haughty and violent temper. 

In the evening of that day, the yeomanry and 
volunteers of Glenallan drank prosperity to their 
young master. Ina month afterwards Lord Geral- 
din was married t?Miss Wardour, the Antiquary 
making the lady a present of the wedding ring—a 
massy circle of antique chasing, bearing the motto 
of Aldobrand Oldenbuck, Kunst macht gunst. 

Old Edie, the most important man that ever yore 
a blue-gown, bowls away easily from one friend's 
house to another, and boasts that he never travels 
unless on a sunny day. Latterly, indeed, he has 

iven some symptoms of becoming stationary, being 
requently found in the corner of a snug cottage 
between Monkbarns and Knockwinnock, to which 
Caxon retreated upon his daughter’s marriage, in 
order to be in the neighbourhood of the three paro- 
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chial wigs, which he continues to keep 


to say, “ 


fort to hae sic a corner to sit in in a bad day.” It 
is thought, as he grows stiffer in the joints, he will 


The bounty of such wealthy patrons as Lord and 


Lady Geraldin flowed copious y upon Mrs Hado- 
way and upon the Mucklebackits. By the former 


| 
: 
| finally settle there. 
| 


. it was well employed, by the latter wasted. They 
1 continue, however, to receive it, but under the 
; administration of Edie Ochiltree; and they do not 
ar it without grumbling at the channel through 
| which it is conveyed. 

Hector is rising rapidly in the army, and has 
been more than once mentioned in the Gazette, 
| and rises proportionally high in hi. uncle’s favour; 


in -repair 
though only for amusement. Edie has been reard 
is is a gey bein place, and it’s a com- 


and what ecarcely pleases the young soldier lem, 
he has also shot two seals, and thus put an end to 
the Antiquary’s ual harping upon the story 
of the phoca. People talk of a marriage between 
Miss M‘Intyre and Captain Wardour; but this wants 
confirmation. 

The gest Wyte is a frequent visitor at Knock- 
winnock and Glenallan-House, ostensibly for the 
sake of completing two essays, one on the mail-shirt 
of the Great Earl, and the other on the left-hand 
gauntlet of Hell-in-Harness. He regularly inquirea 
whether Lord Geraldin has commenced the Cale- 
doniad, and shakes his head at the answers he re- 
ceives. En attendant, however, he has completed 
his notes, which, we believe, will be at the service 
of any one who chooses to make them public with: 
out risk or expense to THE ANTIQUARY. 


NOTES 


Notre A, ———Mar R.- D’s DREAM. 

The legend of Mrs Grizel Oldbuck we partly taken from 
an extraordinary story which happened about seventy years 
since, in the South of Scotland, so peculiar in its circum- 
stances, that it merits being mentioned in this place. Mr 

of Bowland, a gentleman of landed property iu 

the vale of Gala, was prosecuted for a very considerable 
sum, the accumulated arrears of teind (or tithe) fur which 
he was said to be indebted to anohl family, the titu- 
; lars (lay impropriators of the tithes.) Mr R d was 
, strongly impressed with the belict that his father had, by 
‘ a form of process peculiar to the law of Scotland, pur- 
chased these lands from the titular, and therefore that the 
present prosecution was groundless. But, after an indus- 
trious search among his father’s papers, an investigation 
of the public recuids, and a careful inquiry among all per- 
sons who had transacted law business for his father, no 
evidence could be recovered to support his defence The 
period was now near at hand when he conceived the loss 
of his lawsuit to be inevitable, and he had formed ins de- 
termination to ride to Edinburgh next day, and make the 
best bargain he could in the way of compromise. He went 
to bed with this resolution, and, wit& all the circumstances 
of the case floating upon his mind, had a dream to the fol- 
jowing purpose. His father, who had been many hate 
ead, appeared to him, he thought, and asked him why he 
was disturbed in his mind. In dreams men are not sur- 
prised at such a tions. Mr R———d thought that he 
informed his fa of the cause of his distress, adding 
that the payment of a considerable sum of money was the 
more unpleasant to him, because he had a strong con- 
sciousness that it was not due, though he was unable to 
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vecover any evidence in support of his belief. ‘“ You are 
tight, my son,” the paternal 3; “I did acquire 
right to these for ment of which you are now 


prosecuted. The papers relating to the transaction are in 
the ands of Mr ——., a writer (or attorney), who is now 
#¢tired from professional business, and at Inveresk, 
Bear E. - He was a person whem I employed on 
42g¢ occasion for a particula: Peason, but who never on any 


other occasion transacted business on my eccount. It fs 
very possible,” pursued the vision, “that Mr —— may have 
forgutten a matter which is now of a very old date; but 
you may call it to his recollection by this token, that when 
1 came to pay his account, there was difficulty in getting 
change for a Portugal piece of gold, and that we were 
forced to drink out the balance at a tavern.” 

Mr awaked in the morning with all the words 
of the vision imprinted on hia mind, and thonght it worth 
while to ride across the country te Inveresk, instead of go- 
ing straight to Seinureh. Wh nhecame there, he waited 
on the gentleman mentioned in the dream, a very old man; 
without saying anything of the vision, he inquired whether 
he remembered having conducted such a matter tor his 
deceased father. The old gentleman could not at first 
bring the circumstance to his recollection, but on mention 
of the Portugal piece of gold, the whole returned upon his 
memory; he made an immediate search for the papers, and 
recovered them,—so that carried to Edin- 
burgh the documents necessary to gain the cause whick he 
was on the verge of losing. 

The author has often heard this story told by persons 
who had the best access to know the facts, who were not 
likely themselves to be deceived, and were certainly inca- 
pable of deception. He cannot therefore refuse to give it 
eredit, however extraurdinary the circumstances may ap- 
pear. The circumstantial character of the informatior. 
given in the dream takes it out of the general class of im- 
pressions of the kind which are occasioned by the fortui 
tous coincidence of actual events with our sleeping Gougnte. 
On the other hand, few will suppose that the laws of na 
ture were suspended, and a special communication frrea 
the dead to the living permitted for the purpose of saving 
Mr R———d a certain number of hundred pounds. The 
author's theory is, that the dream was only the recapitula. 
tion of information which Mr R———d her 4 received 

his father while in life, but which at first he 
recalled as a general impression that the claim was 
It is not uncommon for porsens to recover, during sleep, 
So thread of ideas which bavelostduringtheir “* ~ 
13 y 


NOTES TO THE ANTIQUARY. 


It may be added, that this remarkable circumstance was 
attended with consequences to Mr ; whose 
health and spirits were rwards impaired by the atten- 


tion which he thought 
of the night. ght himself obliged to pay to the visions 





Nors B, Nick-STIoKgs. 


A sort of tally generally used by bakers of the olden time 
in settling with their customers. Each family had its own 
nick-stick, and for each loaf as delivered, a notch was made 
on the stick. Accounts in Exchequer, kept by the same 
king of check, may have occasioned the Antiquary's par- 
tiality. In Prior’s time time the English bakers had the 
same sort of reckoning. 


% Have you not seen a baker’s maid 
Between two equal panniers sway’d? 
Her tallies useless lie and idle, 

If placed exactly in the middle.” 





Note C, INCANTATIONS OF DovustERsWwIVE!i 


A great deal of stuff to the same purpose with that placed 
tn the mouth of the German adept, may be found in Re- 
inald Scot's Discovery of Witchcraft, TAird Edition, folio, 
sondon, 1665. The Appendix is entitled, “‘ An Excellent 
Discourre of the Nature and Substances of Devils and Spi- 
rits, in two Books; the First by the aforesaid author 
(Reginald Scot), the Second now added in this Third Edi. 
tion as succedaneous to the former, and conducing to 
the completing of the whole work.” This Second Book, 
though stated as succedaneous to the first, is, in fact, en- 
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large —m of Highlanders and Islesmen. He was encoun” 
teredge Harlaw. in the Garioch, by Aloxander, Earl of 
Mar, at the head of the northern nobility and gentry of 
Saxon and Norman descent. The battle was bloody and 
indecisive ; but the invader was obliged to retire, in conse- 
quence of the loss he sustained, and afterwards was cém- 
pelled to make submission to the Regent, ana renounce his 
pretensions to Rogs; so that all the advantages of the field 
were gained by the Saxons. The battle of Harlaw was 
fought 24th July 1411. 


Norse G,——— Eusveru’s Oeara. 


The concluding circumstance of Elspeth’s death is taken 
from an incident said to have happened at the funeral of 
John, Duke of Roxburghe. All who were acquainted with 
that accomplished nobleman must remember, that he waa 
not more remarkuble for creating and possessing a most 


' curious and splendid library, than for his acquaintance 


tirely at variance with it; for the work of Reginald Scot is | 


A compilation of the absurd and superstitious ideas con- 
cerning witches so generale entertained at the time, and 
the pretended conclusion is a serious treatise on the va- 
rious means of conjuring astral spirts. 


Nore I), -—-———-. FIsuk&ek women, 


In the fishing villages on the Friths of Forth and Tay, as 
well as elsewhere in Scotland, the government is gyneco- 
cracy, a4 described jn the text. In the course of the late 
war, and during the alarm of invasion, a ficet of transports 
entered the Frith of Forth, under the convoy of some ships 
of war which would reply to no signals. A gencral alarm 
was excited, in consequence of which, all the fishers, who 
were enrolled as sea-fencibles, got on board the gun-boats, 
which they were to man as occasion should require, and 
sailed to obroee the pha ap enemy. The forvigners 
srovec to be Russians, with whom we were then at peace. 
The county gentlemen of Mid-Lothian, pleased with the 
veal displayed by the sea-fencibles at a critical moment, 
passed a vote for presenting the community of fishers with 
a silver punch-bowl, to be used on occasions of festivits. 
But the fisher-women, on hearing what was intended, pt 
in their claim to have some separate share in the intend. | 
honorary reward. The men, they said, were their hu-- 
bands; it was they who would have been sufferers if their 
bushands had been killed, and it was by their permission 
and injunctions that they embarked on board the gun-hoats 
for the public service. They therefore claimed to share 
the reward in Bome manner which should distinguish thie 
female patriotism which they had shown on the occasion. 
The gentlemen of the county willingly admitted the claim , 
and, without diminishing the value of their compliment 
to the men, they made the females a present of a valuable 
brooch, to fasten the plaid of the queen of the fisher-wo- 
men for the time. 

It may be farther remarked, that these Nereids are punc- 
tilious among themselves, and observe different ranks ac - 
cording to the commodities they deal in. One experienced 
dame was heard to characterise a younger damsel as “ a 
puir silly pate who had no ambition, and would never,” 
she pruphesied, “rise above the mussel-line of business.” 


Not E, 


The doctrine of Monkbarns on the origin of imprison- 
ment for civil debt in Scotland, may appear somewhat 
whimsical, but was referred to, and admitted to'be correct, 
by the Bench of the Supreme Scottish Court, on 5th De- 
cember 1828, in the case of Thom »v. Black. In fact, the 
Scottish law is in this particular more jealous of the per- 
sonal liberty of the subject than any other code in Europe. 


IMPRISONMENT 





Nors F, Batre oF HaRLaw. 


The great battie of Harlaw, here and formerly referred 
to, might be said to determine whether the Gaelic or the 
Saxon race should be predominant in Scotland. Donald, 
Lord of tne Isles, who had at that period the power of an 
independent sovereign, laid claim to the Earldom of 
Ross during the Regency of Robert, Duke of Albany. To 
enforce his supposed right, he ravaged the north with a 
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with the hterary treasures it contained. Jn arranging his 
books, fetching and replacing the volumes which he wanted, 
and carrying on all the necessary intercourse which a man 
of letters holds with his ht it was the Duke’s custom 
to employ, not a secretary or librarian, but a livery servant, | 
called Archie, whom habit had made so perfectly acquainted | 
with the library, that he knew every book, as a shepherd | 
does the individuals of his flock by what is salled headmark, 
and could bring his master whatever volume he wanted, and 
atford all the mechanical aid the Duke required in his lite- 
rary researches. To securc*“e attendance of Archie, there 
was a bell hung in his room, which was used on no occasion 
except to call him individually to the Duke’s study. 

His Grace died in Saint James’s Square, London, in the 
year 1804; the body was to be conveyed to Scotland, to lie 
n state at his mansion of Fleurs, and to be removed from 

thence to the family burial-place at Bowden. 

At this time, Archie, who had been long attacked by a 
liver complaint, was in the very last stage of that disease, 
Yet he prepared himself to accompany the body of the 
master whom he had so long and so faithfully waited upon. 
The medical persons assured him he could not survive 
the journey. It signified nothing, he said, whether he died 
in England or Scotiand ; he was re<olved to assist in ren- 
dering the last honours to the kind master from whom ' 
he had been inseparable for so many years, even if he! 
should expire in the attempt. The poor invalid was per- ! 
mitted to attend the Duke’s body to Scotland; but when 
they reached Fleurs he was totally exhausted, and obliged | 
to keep his bed, ina sort of stupor which announced speedy | 
dissolution. On the morning of the day fixed for removing | 
the dead body of the Duke to the place of burial, the pri. | 
vate bell by which he was wont to summn his attendant : 
to his study, was rung violently. Thia might easily napyen | 
in the confusion of such a scene. although the people of the 
neighbourhood prefer believing that the bel] sounded of its : 
own accord. Ring, however, it did; and Archie, roused b 
the welJ-hnown summons, rose wp in his bed, and faltered, | 
in broken accents, ‘‘ Yes, my Lord Duke — yes — I will wait | 
on your Grace instantly; and with these words on his ! 
lips, he is said to have fallen back and expired. 


Norte II, ALARM oF INTASION, 


The story of the talse alarm at Fairport, and the conse- 
quences, are taken from a real incident. Those who wit- 
nessed the state of Britain, and of Scotland in particular, 
from the period that succeeded the war which commenced 
in 1803 to the battle of Trafalpar, must recollect those 
times with feelings which we can hardly hope to make the 
rising generation comprehend. Almost every individual 
was enrolled either in a military or civil capacity, for the 
purpose of contributing to resist the long-suspended threats 
of invasion, which were echoed from every quarter. Bea- 
cons were erected along the coast, and all through the 
country, to give the signal for every one to repair to the 
post where his peculiar duty called him, and men of every 
description fit to serve held themselves in readiness on the 
shortest summons. During this agitating period, and on 
the evening of the 2d February 1804, the person who kept 
watch on the commanding station of Home Castle, being 
deceived by some accidental fire irf the county of Northum- 
berland, which he took for the corresponding signal-light 
in that anaunty with which his arders were to communi. 


cate, lighted up his own beacon. The signal was imme- 
diatcly repeated through all the valleys on the Enghsh 
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Border. If the beacon at Saint Abb’s head had been fired, 
the would have run northward, and roused all Scot- 
; land. But the watch at this important point judiciously 


considered, that if there had been an actual or threatened 
descent on our eastern sea-coast, the alarm would have 
come along the coast, and not from the interior of the 
country. 

Through the Border counties the alarm spread with ra- 
pidity, and on no occasion when that country was the scene 
of perpetual and unceasing war,#was the summons to arins 
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morereadily obeyed. In Berwickshire, Roxb ,and 
Salkirkshire, in volunteers and militia gota arms 
with a degree of rapidity and alacrity whic ering 


the distance individuals lived from each oth ad some- 

in it very surprising — they poured to the alarm-posts 
on the sea-coast in a state so well armed and so completely 
appointed, with baggage, provisions, &c., as was accounted 
by the best military judges to render them fit for instant 
and effectual service. 

There were some particulars in the general alarm which 
are curious and interesting. The men of Liddesdale, the 
most remote point to the westward which the alarm reached, 
were so much afraid of being late in the field, that they put 
in requisition all the horses they could find, and when they 
had thus made a forced march out of their own country, 
they turned their borrowed steeds loose to find their way 
back through the hills, and thcy all got back safe to their 
own stables. Another remarkable circumstance was, the 
general cry of the inhabitants of the smaller towns for 
arms, that they might go along with their companions. 
The Selkirkshire Yeomanry made a remarkable march, for 
although some of the individuals lived at twenty and thirty 
miles distance from the place where they mustered, they 
yere nevertheless embodied and in order in so short a pe- 
riod, that they were at Dalkeith, which was their alarm- 
post, about one o'clock on the day succeeding the first 
signal, with men and horses in goodorder, though the roads 
were in a bad statc, and many of the troopers must have 
ridden Ores or fifty miles without drawing bridle. Two 
members of the corps chanced to be absent from their 
homes, and in Edinburgh on private business. The Jatcly 
married wite of one of these gentlemen, and the widowed 
mother of the other, sent the arms, uniforms, and charg°rs 
of the two troopers, that they might join their companions 
at Dalkeith. The author was very much struck by the 
answer made to him by the last-mentioned lady, when he 
paid her some compliment on the readiness which she 
showed in equipping her son with the means of meeting 
danger, when she might have left hin a fair excuse for re- 
maining absent. ‘ Sir,” she replied, with the spirit of a 
Roman matron, “ none can know better than you that ny 
son is the only prop by which, sirec his father’s death, our 
family is supported. But I would rather see him dead on 
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that hearth, than hear that he had been a horse's lengih 
behind his companions in the defence of his king and coun 
try." The author mentions what was immediately under 
his own eye, and within his own knowledge; but the spirit 
was universal, wherever the alarm reached, both in Scot- 
land and England. 

The account of the ready patriotism displayed by tho 
country on this occasion, warmed the hearts of Scottishmen 
in every corner of the world. It reached the ears of the 
well-known Dr Leyden, whose enthusiastic love of Scot- 
land, and of his own district of Teviotdale, formed a dis- 
tinguished part of his character. The account, which was 
read to him when on a sick-bed, stated (very truly) that 
the different corps, on arriving at their alarm-posts, an- 
nounced themselves by their music playing the tunes pe- 
culiar to their own districts, many of which have been 
gathering-signals for centuries. It was particularly re- 
membered, that the Liddesdale men, before mentioned, 
entered Kelso playing the lively tune —- 


“ O wha dare meddle wi’ me, 
And wha dare meddle wi’ mc! 
My name it is little Jock Elliot, 
And wha dare meddle wi’ me!’ 


The patient was so delighted with this display of ancient 
Border spirit, that he sprung up in his bed. and began to 
sing the old song with such vehemence of action and voice, 
that his attendants, !gnorant of the cause of cxcitation, 
concluded that the fever had taken possession of his brain; 
and it was only the entry of another Borderer, Sir John 
Malcohn, and the explanation which he was well! qualified 
to give, that prevented them from resorting to means of 
medical coercion. 

The circumstances of this false alarm, and its conse. 
quences, nay be now held of too little hnportance even for 
a note upon a work of fiction; but, at the period when it 
happened, it was hailed by the country asa propitious onien, 
that the national force. to which much must naturally have 
been trusted, had the spirit to look in the face the danger 
which they had taken arins to repel; and every one wa? 
eonvinced, that on whichever side God might bestew thc 
victory, the invadcrs would mect with the most determipac 
opposition from the children of the soil. 
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SHE POURED HERSELF rorTH TO MY INFANT EAP IN DESCRIITIONS OF THE SCENES OF 
HER YOUTH EVFN YET, METHINLS I SEE OLD MABEL, HER HEAD 
SLIGHTLY AGITATED BY THE PALSY OF AGE 
CHAP IV 


LDINBURGHI 
ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK 
1868 


Moby Rory. 


For why? Because the good old rule 
Sufficeth them; the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 


Rob Roy's Grave.—WoRDSWORTH. 


INTRODUCTION.—(1829.) 


WueEN the author projected this further encroach- 
ment on the patience of an indulgent public, he was 
at some loss for a title; a good name being very 
nearly of as much consequence in literature as in 
life. The title of Ros Roy was suggested by the 
late Mr Constable, whose sagacity and experience 
foresaw the germ of popularity which it included. 

No introduction can be more appropriate to the 
work than some account of the singular character 
whose name is given to the title-page, and who, 
through good report and bad report, has maintained 
a wonderful degree of importance in popular recol- 
lection. This cannot be ascribed to the distinction 
of his birth, which, though that of a gentleman, 
had in it nothing of high destination, and gave him 
little right to command in hisclan. Neither, though 
he lived a busy, restless, and enterprising life, were 
his feats equal to those of other freebooters who 
have been less distinguished. He owed his fame 
in a great measure to his residing on the very 
verge of the Highlands, and playing such pranks 
in the beginning of the 18th century, as are usually 
ascribed to Robin Hood in the middle ages,— and 
that within forty miles of Glasgow, a great com- 
mercial city, the seat of a learned university. Thus 
a character like his, blending the wild virtues, the 
subtle policy, and unrestrained licence of an Ame- 
rican Indian, was flourishing in Scotland during 
the Augustan age of Queen Anne and George I. 
Addison, it is probable, or Pope,-would have been 
considerably surprised if they had known that there 
existed in the same island with them a personage 
of Rob Roy’s peculiar habits and profession. It is 
this strong contrast betwixt the civilized and culti- 
vated mode of life on the one side of the Highland 
line, and the wild and lawless adventures which 


were habitually undertaken and achieved by one 
who dwelt on the opposite side of that ideal boun- 
dary, which creates the interest attached to his 
name. Hence it is that even yet, 
“ Far and near, through vale and hill, 
Are faces that attest the same, 
And kindle like a fire new stirr’d, 

At sound of Rob Roy’s name.” 

There were several advantages which Rob Roy 
enjoyed, for sustaining to advantage the character 
which he assumed, 

The most prominent of these was his descent 
from, and connexion with, the clan MacGregor, so 
famous for their misfortunes, and the indomitable 
spirit with which they maintained themselves as a 
clan, linked and banded together in spite of the 
most severe laws, executed with unheard-of rigour 
against those who bore this forbidden surname. 
Their history was that of several others of the 
original Highland clans, who were suppressed by 
more powerful neighbours, and either extirpated, 
or forced to secure themselves by renouncing their 
own family appellation, and assuming that of the 
conquerors. The peculiarity in the story of the 
MacGregors, is their retaining, with such tenacity, 
their separate existence and union as a clan under 
circumstances of the utmost urgency. The history 
of the tribe is briefly as follows———But we must 
premise that the tale depends in some degree on 
tradition ; therefore, excepting when written do- 
cuments are quoted, it must be considered as in 
some degree dubious. 

The sept of MacGregor claimed a descent from 
Gregor, or Gregorius, third son, it is said, of Alpin 
King of Scots, who flourished about 787. Hence 
their original patronymic is MacAlpine, and they 
are usually termed the Clan Alpine. An individual 
tribe of them retains the same name. They are 
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accounted one of the most ancient clans in the 
Highlands, and it is certain they were a people of 
original Celtic descent, and occupied at one period 
very extensive possessions in Perthshire and Ar- 
gyleshire, which they imprudently continued to hold 
by the coir a glaive, that is, the right of the sword 
Their neighbours, the Earls of Argyle and Breadal- 
bane, in the meanwhile, managed to have the lands 
occupied by the MacGregors engrcessed in those 
charters which they easily obtained from the Crown; 
and thus constituted a legal right in their own fa- 
vour, without much regard to its justice. As op- 
portunity occurred of annoying or extirpating their 
neighbours, they gradually extended their own do- 
mains, by usurping, under the pretext of such royal 
grants, those of their more uncivilized neighbours. 
A Sir Duncan Campbell of Lochow, known in the 
Highlands by the name of Donacha Dhu nan Chur- 
raichd, that is, Black Duncan with the Cowl, it 
being his pleasure to wear such a head-gear, is said 
to have been peculiarly successful in those acts of 
spoliation upon th clan MacGregor. 
The devoted sept, ever finding themselves ini- 
' quitously driven from their possessions, defended 
themselves by foro2, and occasionally gained advan- 
tages, which they used cruelly enough. This con- 
| duct, though natural, considering the country and 
| time, was studiously represented at the capital as 
| arising from an untameable and innate ferocity, 
which nothing, it was said, could remedy, save cut- 
ting off the tribe of MacGregor root and branch. 

In an act of Privy Council at Stirling, 22d Sep- 
tember 1563, in the reign of Queen Mary, com- 
mission is granted to the most powerful nobles, and 
ehiefs of the clans, to pursue the clan Gregor with 
fire and sword. :{ similar warrant in 1563, not 
outy grants the like powers to Sir John Campbell 
of Glenorchy, the descendant of Duncan with the 
Cowl, but discharges the lieges to receive or assist 
any of the clan Gregor, or afford them, under any 
colour whatever, meat, drink, or clothes. 

An atrocity which the clan Gregor committed 
ia 1589, by the murder of John Drummond of 
Drummond-ernoch, a forester of the royal forest of 
Glenartney, is elsewhere given, with all its horrid 
circumstances. The clan swore upon the severed 
head of the murdered man, that they would make 
eommon cause in avowing the deed. This led to 
an act of the Privy Council, directing another cru- 
sade against the “wicked clan Gregor, so long con- 
tinuing in blood, slaughter, theft, and robbery,” 
in which letters of fire and sword are denounced 
against them for the space of three years. The 
reader will find this particular fact illustrated in 
the Introduction to the Legend of Montrose in the 
present edition of these Novels. 

Other occasions frequently occurred, in which 
the MacGregors testified contempt for the laws, 
from whieh they had often experienced severity, 
but néver protection. Thongh they were gradually 
deprived of their possessions, and of all ordinary 
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meaus of procuring subsistence, they could not, 
nevertheless, be supposed likely to starve for fu- 
mine, while they had the means of taking from 
strangers what they considered &s rightfully their 
own. Hence they became versed in predatory fo- 
rays, and accustomed to bloodshed. Their passions 
were eager, and, with a little management on the 
part of some of their most powerful neighbours, 
they could easily be hounded out, to use an expres- 
sive Scottish phrase, to commit violence, of which 
the wily instigators took the advantage, and left 
the ignorant MacGregors an undivided portion of 
blame and punishment. This policy of pushing on 
the fierce clans of the Highlands and Borders to 
break the peace of the country, is accounted by the 
historian one of the most dangerous practices of 
his own period, in which the MacGregors were con- 
sidered as ready agents. 

Notwithstanding these severe denunciations, — 
which were acted upon in the same spirit in which 
they were conceived, some of the clan still pos- 
sessed property, and the chief of the name in 1592 
is designed Allaster MacGregor of Glenstrae. He 
is said to have been a brave and active man; but, 
from the tenor of his confession at his death, ap- 
pears to have been engaged in many and desperate | 
feuds, one of which finally proved fatal to himself 
and many of his followers. This was the cclebrated 
conflict at Glenfruin, near the south-western extre- 
mity of Loch Lomond, in the vicinity of which the 
MacGregors continued to exercise much authority 
by the cuir a glaire, or right of the strongest, which 
we have already mentioned. 

There had been a long and bloody feud betwixt | 
the MacGregors and the Laird of Luss, head of the 
family of Colquhoun, a powerful race on the lower 
part of Loch Lomond. The MacGregors’ tradition | 
affirms that the quarrel began on a very trifling | 
subject. Two of the MacGregors being benighted, 
asked shelter in a house belonging to a dependent | 
of the Colquhouns, and were refused. They then | 
retreated to an out-house, took a wedder from the 
fold, killed it, and supped off the carcass, for which 
(it is said) they offered payment to the proprietor. 
The Laird of Luss seized on the offenders, and, 
by the summary process which feudal barons had 
at their command, had them both condemned and 
executed. The MacGrcgors verify this account of 
the feud by appealing to a proverb current amongst 
them, execrating the hour (Mult dhu an Carbaii 
ghil ) that the black wedder with the white tail was 
ever lambed. To avenge this quarrel, the Laird 
of MacGregor assembled his clan, to the number 
of three or four hundred men, and marched tu- 
wards Luss from the banks of Lach Long, by a 
pass called Ftaid na Gael, or the Highlandman’s 
Pass. 

. Sir Humphrey Colquhoun received early notace 
of this incursion, and collected astrong force, more 
than twice the number of that of the invaders. Ile 
had with him the gentlemen of the name of Bu 
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shanan, with the Grahams, and other gentry of the 
Lennox, and a party of the citizens of Dumbarton, 
under command of Tobias Smollett, a magistrate, 
or baile, of that town, and ancestor of the cele- 
brated author. 

The parties met in the valley of Glenfruin, which 
signifies the Glen of Sorrow—a name that seemed 
to anticipate the event of the day, which, fatal to 
the conquered party, was at least equally so to the 
victors, the “ babe unborn” of clan Alpine having 
reason to repent it. The MacGregors, somewhat 
discouraged by the appearance of « force much su- 
perior to their own, were cheered on to the attack 
by a Seer, or second-sighted person, who professed 
that he saw the shrouds of the dead wrapt around 
their principal opponents. The clan charged with 
great fury on the front of the enemy, while John 
MacGregor, with a strong party, made an unex- 
pected attack on the flank. <A great part of the 
Colquhouns’ force consisted in cavalry, which could 
not act in the boggy ground. They were said to 
have disputed the field manfully, but were at length 
completely routed, and a merciless slaughter was 
exercised on the fugitives, of whom betwixt two 
and three hundred fell on the field and in the pur- 
suit. If the MacGregors lost, as is averred, only 
two men slain in the action, they had slight provo- 
cation for an indiscriminate massacre. It is said 
that their fury extended itself to a party of stu- 
dents for clerical orders, who had imprudently come 
to see the battle. Some doubt is thrown on this 
fact, from the indictment against the chief of the 
clan Gregor being silent on the subject, as is the 
historian Johnston, and a Professor Ross, who 
wrote an account of the battle twenty-nine ycars 
after it was fought. It is, however, constantly 
averred by the tradition of the country, and a stone 
where the deed was done is called Leck-a-Mhinis- 
teir, the Minister or Clerk’s Flag-stone. The Mac- 
Gregors impute this cruel action to the ferocity of 
a single man of their tribe, renowned for size and 
strength, called Dugald, Ciar Mhor, or the great 
Mouse-coloured Man. He was MacGregor’s fos- 
ter-brother, and the chief committed the youths 
to his charge, with directions to keep them safely 
till the affray was over. Whether fearful of their 


1 T have been informed, that, at no very remote period, 
it was proposed to take this large stone, which marks the 
grave of Dugald Ciar Mohr, and convert it to the purpose 
of the lintel ofa window, the threshold of a door, or some 
such mean use. A man of the clan MacGregor, who was 
somewhat deranged, took fire at this insult; and when the 
workmen came to remove the stone, planted himself upon 
it, with a broad axe in his hand, swearing he would dash 
vut the brains of any one who should disturb the monu- 
ment. Athletic in person, and insane enough to be totally 
Hay ire of consequences, it was thought best to give way 
tohis humour; and the poor madman kept sentinel on the 
stone day and night, till the propogal of removing it was 
entirely dropped. 


# The above is the account which I find in a manuscript 
history of the clan MacGregor, of which I was indulged 
with a perusal by Donald MacGregor, lsq., late Major of 
te 33d regiment, where great pains have been taken to 
collect traditions and written documenta concerning the 
family. But an ancient and constant tradition, preserved 
among the inhabitants of the country, and particularly 
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escape, or incensed by sorte sarcasms which they 
threw on his tribe, or whether out of mere thirst 
of blood, this savage, while the other Macgregors 
were engaged in the pursuit, poniarded his helpless 
and defenceless prisoners. When the chieftain, on 
his return, demanded where the youths were, the 
Ciar (pronounced Kiar) Mhor drew out his bloody 
dirk, saying in Gaelic, © Ask that, and God save 
me!” The latter words allude to the exclamation 
which his victims used when he was murdering 
them. It would seem, therefore, that this horrible 
part of the story is founded on fact, though the 
number of the youths so slain is probably exagge- 
rated in the Lowland accounts. The common peo- 
ple say that the blood of the Ciar Mhor’s victims 
can never be washed off the stone. When Mac- 
Gregor learnt their fate, he expressed the utmost 
horror at the deed, and upbraided his foster-brother 
with having done that which would occasion the 
destruction of him and his clan. This homicide 
was the ancestor of Rob Roy, and the tribe from 
which he was descended. He lies buried at the 
church of Fortingal, where his sepulchre, covered 
with a large stone, is still shown, and where his 
great strength and courage are the theme of many |, 
traditions.? | 

MacGregor’s brother was one of the very few o1 | 
the tribe who was slain. He was buried near the | 
field of battle, and the place is marked by a rude ' 
stone, called the Grey Stone of MacGregor. ] 

Sir Humphrey Colquhoun, being well mounted, ' 
escaped for the time to the castle of Banochar, or 
Benechra. It proved no sure defence, however, for | 
he was shortly after murdered in a vault of thg 
castle,—the family annals say by the MacGregors, 
though other accounts charge the deed upon the 
MacFarlanes. 

This battle of Glenfruin, and the severity which 
the victors exercised in the pursuit, was reported 
to King James VI. in a manner the most unfavour- 
able to the clan Gregor, whose general character, 
being that of lawless though brave men, could 
not much avail them in such a case. That James 
might fully understand the extent of the slaughter, 
the widows of the slain, to the number of eleven 
score, in deep mourning, riding upon white palfreys, 
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those of the clan MacFarlane, relieves Dugald Ciar Mohr 
of the guilt of murdering the youths, and lays the blame 
on a certain Donald or Duncan Lean, who performed the 
act of cruelty, with the assistance of a gillie who attended 
him, named Charlioch, or Charlie. They say that the 
homicides dared not again join their clan, but that they 
resided in a wild and solitary state as outlaws, in an une 
frequented part of the MacFarlanes’ territory. Here they 
lived for some time undisturbed, till they committed an 
act of brutal violence on two defenceless women, & mother 
and daughter of the MacFarlane clan. In revenge of thia 
atrocity, the MacFarlanes hunted them down, and shot 
them. It is said that the younger ruffian, Charlioch, ht 
have escaped, being remarkably swift of foot. But his 
crime became his punishment, for the female whom he had 
outraged had defended herself petpereeely and had stabbed 
him with his own dirk on the thigh. e was lame from 
the wound, and was the more easily overtaken and killed. 
lincline to think that this last is the true editionef the 
story, and that the guilt was transferred to Dugald Ciar 
Molir, as a man of higher name. Or it is possible thes6 
subordinate persons had only executed his orders. 
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and each bearing her husband’s bloody shirt on a 
spear, appeared at Stirling, in presence of a mo- 
narch peculiarly accessible to such sights of fear 
and sorrow, to demand vengeance for the death of 
their husbands, upon those by whom they had been 
made desolate. 

The remedy resorted to was at least as severe as 
the cruelties which it was designed to punish. By 
an act of the Privy Council, dated 3d April 1603, 
the name of MacGregor was expressly abolished, 
and those who had hitherto borne it were com- 
manded to change it for other surnames, the pain 
of death being denounced against those who should 
call themselves Gregor or MacGregor, the names 
of their fathers. Under the same penalty, all who 
had been at the conflict of Glenfruin, or accessory 
to other marauding parties charged in the act, were 
prohibited from carrying weapons, except a point- 
less knife to eat their victuals. By a subsequent 
act of Council, 24th June 1613, death was de- 
nounced against any persons of the tribe formerly 
called MacGregor, who should presume to assem- 
ble in greater numbers than four. Again, by an 
act of Parliament, 1617, chap. 26, these laws were 
continued, and extended to the rising generation, 
in respect that great numbers of the children of 
those against whom the acts of Privy Council had 
been directed, were stated to be then approaching 
to maturity, who, if permitted to resume the name 
of their parents, would render the clan as strong 
as it was before. 

The execution of those severe acts was chiefly 
Intrusted in the west to the Earl of Argyle, and 
the powerful clan of Campbell, and to the Earl of 
Athole and his followers in the more eastern High- 
lands of Perthshire. The MacGregors failed not 
to resist with the most determined courage; and 
many a valley in the West and North Highlands 
retains memory of the severe conflicts, in which 
the proscribed clan sometimes obtained transient 
advantages, and always sold their lives dearly. At 
length the pride of Allaster MacGregor, the chief 
of the clan, was so much lowered by the sufferings 
of his people, that he resolved to surrender himself 
to the Earl of Argyle, with his principal followers, 
on condition that they should be sent out of Scot- 
land. If the unfortunate Chief’s own account be 
true, he had more reasons than one for expecting 
some favour from the Earl, who had in secret ad- 
vised and encouraged him to many of the desperate 
actions for which he was now called to so severe a 
reckoning. But Argyle, as old Birrell expresses 
himself, kept a Highlandman’s promise with them, 
fulfilling it to the ear, and breaking it to the sense. 
MacGregor was sent under a strong guard to the 
frontier of England, and being thus, in the literal 
sense, sent out of Scotland, Argyle was judged to 
have kept faith with him, though the same party 
which took him there brought him back to Edin- 
burgh in custody. 

Manfiregnr of Glenatrae wna tried before the 
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Court of Justiciary, 20th January 1604, and found 
guilty. He appears to have been instantly con- 
veyed from the bar to the gallows; for Birrell, of 
the same date, reports that he was hanged at the 
Cross, and, for distinction’s sake, was suspended 
higher by his own height than two of his kindred 
and friends. On the 18th of February following, 
more men of the MacGregors were executed, after 
a long imprisonment, and several others in the be- 
ginning of March. 

The Earl of Argyle’s esrvice, in conducing to 
the surrender of the insolent and wicked race and 
name of MacGregor, notorious common malefac- 
tors, and in the in-bringing of MacGregor, with a 
great many of the leading men of the clan, worthily 
executed to death for their offences, is thankfully 
acknowledged by act of Parliament, 1607, chap. 16, 
and rewarded with a grant of twenty chalders of 
victual out of the lands of Kintire. 

The MacGregors, notwithstanding the letters of 
fire and sword, and orders for military execution 
repeatedly directed against them by the Scottish 
legislature, who apparently lost all the calmness 
of conscious dignity and security, and could not 
even name the outlawed clan without vituperation, 
showed no inclination to be blotted out of the roll 
of clanship. They submitted to the law, indeed, so 
far as to take the names of the neighbouring fami- 
lies amongst whom they happened to live, nomi- 
nally becoming, as the case might render it most 
convenient, Drummonds, Campbells, Grahams, Bu- 
chanans, Stewarts, and the like; but to all intents 
and purposes of combination and mutual attach- 
ment, they remained the clan Gregor, united to- 
gether for right or wrong, and menacing with the 
general vengeance of their race, whomsoever com- 
mitted aggressions against any individual of their 
number. 

They continued to take and give offence with as 
little hesitation as before the legislative dispersion 
which had been attempted, as sppears from the 
preamble to statute 1633, chapter 30, setting forth, 
that the clan Gregor, which had been suppressed 
and reduced to quietness by the great care of the 
late King James of eternal memory, had neverthe- 
less broken out again, in the counties of Perth, 
Stirling, Clackmannan, Monteith, Lennox, Angus, 
and Mearns; for which reason the statute re-esta- 
blishes the disabilities attached to the clan, and 
grants a new commission for enforcing the laws 
against that wicked and rebellious race. 

Notwithstanding the extreme severities of King 
James I. and Charles I. against this unfortunate 
people, who were rendered furious by proscrip- 
tion, and then punished for yielding to the passions 
which had been wilfully irritated, the MacGregors 
to a man attached themselves during the civil war 
to the cause of the latter monarch. Their bards 
have ascribed this to the native respect of the Mac- 
Gregors for the crown of Scotland, which their 
ancestors once wore, and have appealed to their 
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armorial bearings, which display a pine-tree crossed 
saltire wise with a naked sword, the point of which 
supports a royalcrown. But, without denying that 
such motives may have had their weight, we are 
disposed to think, that a war which opened the low 
country to the raids of the clan Gregor would have 
more charms for them than any inducement to 
espouse the cause of the Covenanters, which would 
have brought them into contact with Highlanders 
a8 fierce as themselves, and having as little to lose. 
Patrick MacGregor, their leader, was the son of a 
distinguished chief, named Duncan Abbarach, to 
whom Montrose wrote letters as to his trusty and 
special friend, expressing his reliance on his de- 
voted loyalty, with an assurance, that when once 
his Majesty’s affairs were placed upon a perma- 
nent footing, the grievances of the clan MacGregor 
should be redressed. 

At a subsequent period of these melancholy 
times, we find the clan Gregor claiming the im- 
munities of other tribes, when summoned by the 
Scottish Parliament to resist the invasion of the 
Commonwealth’s army, in 1651. On the last day 
of March in that year, a supplication to the King 
and Parliament, from Calum MacCondachie Vich 
Euen, and Euen MacCondachie Euen, in their own 
name, and that of the whole name of MacGregor, 
set forth, that while, in obedience to the orders of 
Parliament, enjoining all clans to come out in the 
present service under their chieftains, for the de- 
fence of religion, king, and kingdoms, the petitioners 
were drawing their men to guard the passes at the 
head of the river Forth, they were interfered with 
by the Earl of Athole and the Laird of Buchanan, 
who had required the attendance of many of the 
clan Gregor upon their arrays. This interference 
was, doubtless, owing to the change of name, which 
seems to have given rise to the claim of the Earl 
of Athole and the Laird of Buchanan to muster the 
MacGregors under their banners, as Murrays or 
Buchanans. It does not appear that the petition 
of the MacGregors, to be permitted to come out in 
a body as other clans, received any answer. But 
upon the Restoration, King Charles, in the first 
Scottish Parliament of his reign (statute 1661, 
chap. 195), annulled the various acts against the 
clan Gregor, and restored them to the full use of 
their family name, and the other privileges of liege 
subjects, setting forth, as a reason for this lenity, 
that those who were formerly designed MacGregors 
had, during the late troubles, conducted themselves 
with such loyalty and affection to his Majesty, as 
might justly wipe off all memory of former mis- 
carriages, and take away all marks of reproach for 
the same. 

It is singular enough, that it seems to have ag- 
gravated the feelings of the non-conforming Pres- 
byterians, when the penalties which were most 
unjustly imposed upon themselves were relaxed 
towards the poor MacGregors ;—s0 little are the 
best men, any more than the worst, able to judge 


with impartiality of the same measures, as applied 
to themselves, or to others. Upon the Restoratior., 
an influence inimical to this unfortunate clan, said 
to be the same with that which afterwards dictated 
the massacre of Glencoe, occasioned the re-enac- 
tion of the penal statutes against the MacGregors. 
There are no reasons given why these highly penal 
acts should have been renewed; nor is it alleged 
that the clan had been guilty of late irregularities 
Indeed, there is some reason to think that the clause 
was formed of set purpose, in a shape which should 
elude observation ; for, though containing conclu- 
sions fatal to the rights of so many Scottish subjects, 
it is neither mentioned in the title nor the rubric 
of the Act of Parliament in which it occurs, and 
is thrown briefly in at the close of the statute 1693, 
chap. 61, entitled, an Act for the Justiciary in the 
Highlands. 

It does not, however, appear that after the Re- 
volution the acts against the clan were severely 
enforced ; and in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, they were not enforced at all. Commis- 
sioners of supply were named in Parliament by 
the proscribed title of MacGregor, and decrees of 
courts of justice were pronounced, and legal deeds 
entered into, under the same appellative. The Mac- 
Gregors, however, while the laws continued in the 
statute-book, still suffered under the deprivation 
of the name which was their birthright, and some 
attempts were made for the purpose of adopting 
another, MacAlpine or Grant being proposed as the 
title of the whole clan in future. No agreement, 
however, could be entered into; and the evil was 
submitted to as a matter of necessity, until full 
redress was obtained from the British Parliament, 
by an act abolishing for ever the penal statutes 
which had been so long imposed upon this ancient 
race. This statute, well merited by the services of 
many a gentleman of the clan in behalf of their 
King and country, was passed, and the clan pro- 
ceeded to act upon it with the same spirit of an- 
cient times, which had made them suffer severely 
under a deprivation that would have been deemed 
of little consequence by a great part of their fellow 
subjects. 

They entered into a deed recognising John Mur- 
ray of Lanrick, Esq. (afterwards Sir John Mac- 
Gregor, Baronet), representative of the family of 
Glencarnock, as lawfully descended from the an- 
cient stock and blood of the Lairds and Lords of 
MacGregor, and therefore acknowledged him as 
their chjef on all lawful occasions and causes what- 
soever This deed was subscribed by eight hundred 
and twenty-six persons of the name of MacGregor, 
capable of bearing arms. A great many of the clan 
during the last war formed themselves into what 
was called the Clan Alpine regiment, raised in 
1799, under the command of their Chief, and hie 
brother Colonel MacGregor. 

Having briefly noticed the history of this clan, 
which presents a rare and interesting example of 
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! the indelible character of the patriarchal system, 
the author must now offer some notices of the indi- 
vidual who gives name to these volumes. 
In giving an account of a Highlander, his pedi- 
gree is first to be considered. That of Rob Roy was 
deduced from Ciar Mohr, the great mouse-coloured 
man, who is accused by tradition of having slain the 
young students at the battle of Glenfruin. 
Without puzzling ourselves and our readers with 
the intricacies of Highland genealogy, it is enough 
to say, that after the death of Allaster MacGregor 
of Glenstrae, the clan, discouraged by the unremit- 
ting persecution of their enemies, seem not to have 
had the means of placing themselves under the 
command of a single cHIEF. According to their 
places of residence and immediate descent, the se- 
veral families were led and directed by Chieftains, 
which, in the Highland acceptation, signifies the 
head of a particular branch of a tribe, in opposition 
to Chief, who is the leader and commander of the 
whole name. 
The family and descendants of Dugald Ciar Mohr 
lived chiefly in the mountains between Loch Lo- 
mond and Loch Katrine, and occupied a good deal 
of property there, — whether by sufferance, by the 
right of the sword, which it was never safe to dis- 
pute with them, or by legal titles of various kinds, 
it would be useless to inquire and unnecessary to 
detail. Enough ;—there they certainly were,—a 
people whom their most powerful neighbours were 
desirous to conciliate, their friendship in peace be- 
ing very necessary to the quiet of the vicinage, and 
their assistance in war equally prompt and effec- 
tual. 
Rob Roy MacGregor Campbell, which last name 
he bore in consequence of the Acts of Parliament 
abolishing his own, was the younger son of Donald 
MacGregor of Glengyle, said to have been a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel (probably iz the service of James 
II.), by his wife, a daughter of Campbell of Glen- 
falluch. Rob’s own designation was of Inversnaid ; 
but he appears to have acquired a right of some 
kind or other to the property or possession of Craig 
Royston, a domain of rock and forest, lying on the 
east side of Loch Lomond, where that beautiful 
lake stretches into the dusky mountains of Glen- 
falloch. 
The time of his birth is uncertain. But he is 
said to have been active in the scenes of war and 
plunder which succeeded the Revolution ; and tra- 
| dition affirms him to have been the leader in a pre- 
| datory incursion into the parish of Kippen, in the 

Lennox, which took place in the year 1691. It was 
| of almost a bloodless character, only one person 
| losing his life; but from the extent of the depreda- 
| tion, it was long distinguished by the name of the 

Her’-ship, or devastation, of Kippen.! The time of 
his death is also uncertain, but as he is said to have 
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1 See Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. xvill. page 332. 
| Parish of Kippen. 
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survived the year 1733, and died an aged man, it 
is prebable he may have been twenty-five about 
the time of the Her’-ship of Kippen, which would 
assign his birth to the middle of the 17th century, 

In the more quiet times which succeeded the Re- 
volution, Rob Roy, or Red Robert, seems to have 
exerted his active talents, which were of no mean 
order, as a drover, or trader in cattle, to a great 
extent. It may well be supposed that in those days 
no Lowland, much less English drovers, ventured 
to enter the Highlands. The cattle, which were the 
staple commodity of the mountains, were escorted 
down to fairs, on the bdrders of the Lowlands, by 
a party oi Highlanders, with their arms rattling 
around them ; and who dealt, however, in all honour 
and good faith with their Southern customers. A 
fray, indeed, would sometimes arise, when the Low- 
landmen, chiefly Borderers, who had to supply the 
English market, used to dip their bonnets in the 
next brook, and wrapping them round their hands, 
oppose their cudgels to the naked broadswords, 
which had not always the superiority. I have 
heard from aged persons, who had been engaged 
in such affrays, that the Highlanders used remark- 
ably fair play, never using the point of the sword, 
far less their pistols or daggers; so that 

With many a stiff thwack and many a bang 
Hard crabtree and cold iron rang. 

A slash or two, or a broken head, was easily ac: | 
commodated, and as the trade was of benefit to both ) 
parties, trifling skirmishes were not allowed to in- | 
terrupt its harmony. Indeed it was of vital interest | 
to the Highlanders, whose income, so far as derived 
from their estates, depended entirely on the sale | 
of black cattle; and a sagacious and experienced 
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dealer benefited not only himself, but his friends 
and neighbours, by his speculations. Those of Rob 
Roy were for several years so successful as to in 
spire general confidence, and raise him in the esti- 
mation of the country in which he resided. 

His importance was increased by the death of his 
father, in consequence of which he succeeded to the 
management of his nephew Gregor MacGregor of 
Glengyle’s property, and, as his tutor, to such in- 
fluence with the clan and following as was due to 
the representative of Dougal Ciar. Such influence 
was the more uncontrolled, that this family of the 
MacGregors seem to have refused adherence to 
MacGregor of Glencarnock, the ancestor of the 
present Sir Ewan MacGregor, and asserted a kind | 
of independence. 

It was at this time that Rob Roy acquired an | 
interest by purchase, wadset, or otherwise, to the | 
property of Craig Royston already mentioned. He | 
was in particular favour, during this prosperous 
period of his life, with his nearest and most power- 
ful neighbour, James first Duke of Montrose, from 
whom he received many marks of regard. His 
Grace consented to give his nephew and himself a 
right of property on the estates of Glengyle and 
Inversnaid, which they had till then only held as 
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kindly tenants. The Duke, also, with a view to the 
interest of the country and his own estate, sup- 
ported our adventurer by loans of money to a con- 
siderable amount, to enable him to carry on his 
speculations in the cattle trade. 

Unfortunately, that species of commerce was and 
is liable to sudden fluctuations ; and Rob Roy was 
~—by a sudden depression of markets, and, as a 
friendly tradition adds, by the bad faith of a part- 
ner named MacDonald, whom he had imprudently 
received into his confidence, and intrusted with a 
considerable sum of money—rendered totally in- 
‘palvent. He absconded, of course,—not empty- 
handed, _if it be true, as stated in an advertisement 
for his apprehension, that he had in his possession 
sums to the amount of £1000 sterling, obtained 
from several noblemen and gentlemen under pre- 
tence of purchasing cows for them in the High- 
lands. This advertisement appeared in June 1712, 
and was several times repeated. It fixes the pe- 
riod when Rob Roy exchanged his commercial 
adventures for speculations of a very different com- 
plexion.? 

He appears at this period first to have removed, 
from his ordinary dwelling at Inversnaid, ten or 
twelve Scots miles (which is double the number 
of English) farther into the Highlands, and com- 
menced the lawless sort of life which he afterwards 
followed. The Duke of Montrose, who conceived 
himself deceived and cheated by MacGregor’s con- 
duct, employed legal means to recover the money 
lent to him. Rob Roy’s landed property was at- 
tached by the regular form of legal procedure, and 
his stock and furniture made the subject of arrest 
and sale. 

It is said that this diligence of the law, as it is 
called in Scotland, which the English more bluntly 
term distress, was used in this case with uncommon 
severity, and that the legal satellites, not usually 
the gentlest persons in the world, had insulted 
MacGregor’s wife, in a manner which would have 
aroused a milder man than he to thoughts of un- 
bounded vengeance. She was a woman of fierce 
and haughty temper, and is not unlikely to have 
disturbed the officers in the execution of their duty, 
and thus to have incurred ill treatment, though, for 
the sake of humanity, it is to be hoped that the 
story sometimes told is a popular exaggeration. It 
is certain that she felt extreme anguish at being 
expelled from the banks of Loch Lomond, and 
gave vent to her feelings in a fine piece of pipe- 
music, still well known to amateurs by the name of 
“ Rob Roy’s Lament.” 

The fugitive is thought to have found his first 
place of refuge in Glen Dochart, under the Earl of 
Breadalbane’s protection; for though that family 
had been active agents in the destruction of the 
MacGregors in former times, they had of late years 
Sheltered a great many of the name in their old 
possessions. The Duke of Argyle was also onc of 

4 Sce Appendix, No. I. p. 24. 


on the other, were reciprocal injuries not likely to 
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Rob Roy’s protectors, so far as to afford him, ac 
cording to the Highland phrase, wood and water — 
the shelter, namely, that is afforded by the forests 
and lakes of an inaccessible country. 

The great men of the Highlands in that time, 
besides being anxiously ambitious to keep up what 
was called their Following, or military retainers, 
were also desirous to have at their disposal men of 
resolute character, to whom the world and the 
world’s law were no friends, and who might at 
times ravage the lands or destroy the tenants of a 
feudal enemy, without bringing responsibility on 
their patrons. The strife between the names of 
Campbell and Graham, during the civil wars of the 
seventeenth century, had been stamped with mu- 
tual loss and inveterate enmity. The death of the 
great Marquis of Montrose on the one side, the de- 
feat at Inverlochy, and cruel plundering of Lorn, 


be forgotten. Rob Roy was, therefore, sure of 
refuge in the country of the Campbells, both as 
having assumed their name, as connected by his 
mother with the family of Glenfalloch, and as an 
enemy to the rival house of Montrose. The extent 
of Argyle’s possessions, and the power of retreat- 
ing thither in any emergency, gave great encou- 
ragement to the bold schemes of revenge which he 
had adopted. 

This was nothing short of the maintenance of a 
predatory war against the Duke of Montrose, whom 
he considered as the author of his exclusion from 
civil society, and of the eutlawry to which he had 
been sentenced by letters of horning and caption 
(legal writs so called), as well as the seizure of his 
goods, and adjudication of his landed property 
Against his Grace, therefore, his tenants, friends, 
allies, and relatives, he disposed himself to employ 
every means of annoyance in his power ; and though 
this was a circle sufficiently extensive for active 
depredation, Rob, who professed himself a Jaco- 
bite, took the liberty of extending his sphere of ope- 
rations against all whom he chose to consider as 
friendly to the revolutionary government, or to that 
mos} ebnoxious of measures—the Union of the 
Kingdoms. Under one or other of these pretexts, 
all his neighbours of the Lowlands who had any- 
thing to lose, or were unwilling to compound for 
security by paying him an annual sum for protec- 
tion or forbearance, were exposed to his ravages. 

The country in which this private warfare, or 
system of depredation, was to be carried on, was, 
until opened up by roads, in the highest degree 
favourable for his purpose. 1t was broken up into 

' narrow valleys, the habitable part of which bore 
no proportion to the huge wildcrnesses of forest, 
rocks, and precipices by which they were encir- 
cled, and which was, moreover, full of inextricable 
passes, morasses, and natural strengths, unknown 
to any but the inhabitants themselves, where a few 
men acquainted with the ground were capable, with 
ordinary address, of baffling the pursuit of numbers 
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| The opinions and habits of the nearest neigh- 
bours to the Highland line were also highly favour- 
able to Rob Roy’s purpose. A large proportion of 
them were of his own clan of MacGregor, who 
claimed the property of Balquhidder, and other 
Highland districts, as having been part of the an- 
cient possessions of their tribe ; though the harsh 
laws, under the severity of which they had suffered 
so deeply, had assigned the ownership to other fa- 
milies. The civil wars of the seventeenth century 
had accustomed these men to the use of arms, and 
they were peculiarly brave and fierce from remem- 
brance of their sufferings. The vicinity of a com- 
paratively rich Lowland district gave also great 
temptations to incursion. Many belonging to other 
clans, habituated to contempt of industry, and to 
the use of arms, drew towards an unprotected fron- 
tier which promised facility of plunder; and the 
state of the country, now so peaceable and quiet, 
verified at that time the opinion which Dr Johnson 
heard with doubt and suspicion, that the most dis- 
orderly and lawless districts of the Highlands were 
those which lay nearest to the Lowland line. There 
was, therefore, no difficulty in Rob Roy, descended 
of a tribe which was widely dispersed in the country 
we have described, collecting any number of fol- 
lowers whom he might be able to keep in action, 
and to maintain by his proposed operations. 

He himself appears to have been singularly 
adapted for the profession which he proposed to 
exercise. His stature was not of the tallest, but 
his person was uncommonly strong and compact. 
The greatest peculiarities of his frame were the 
breadth of his shoulders, and the great and almost 
disproportioned length of his arms; so remarkable, 
indeed, that it was said he could, without stooping, 
tie the garters of his Highland hose, which are 
placed two inches below the knee. His countenance 
was open, manly, stern at periods of danger, but 
frank and cheerful in his hours of festivity. His 
hair was dark red, thick, and frizzled, and curled 
short around the face. His fashion of dress showed, 
of course, the knees and upper part of the leg, 
which was described to me as resembling that of a 
Highland bull, hirsute, with red hair, and evincing 
muscular strength similar to that animal. To these 
personal qualifications must be added a masterly 
use of the Highland sword, in which his length of 
arm gave him great advantage,— anda perfect and 
intimate knowledge of all the receeses of the wild 
country in which he harboured, and the character 
of the various individuals, whether friendly or hos- 
tile, with whom he might come in contact. 

His mental qualities seem to have been no less 
adapted to the circumstances in which he was 
placed. Though the descendant of the blood-thirsty 
Ciar Mohr, he inherited none of his ancestor’s fe- 
rocity. On the contrary, Rob Roy avoided every 
appearance of cruelty, and it is not averred that he 

| was ever the means of unnecessary bloodshed, or 





the actor in any deed which could lead the way to | of this distinguished outlaw to be that of an actual 
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it. His schemes of plunder were contrived and ex 
ecuted with equal boldness and sagacity, and were 
almost universally successful, from the skill with 
which they were laid, and the secrecy and rapidity 
with which they were executed. Like Robin Hood 
of England, he was a kind and gentle robber, and, 
while he took from the rich, was liberal in relieving 
the poor. This might in part be policy; but the 
universal tradition of the country speaks it to have 
arisen from a better motive. All whom I have 
conversed with, and I have in my youth seen some 
who knew Rob Roy personally, gave him the cha- 
racter of a benevolent and humane man “© in his 
way.” 

His ideas of morality were those of an Arab 
chief, being such as naturally arose out of his wild 
education. Supposing Rob Roy to have argued on 
the tendency of the life which he pursued, whether 
from choice or from necessity, he would doubtless 
have assumed to himself the character of a brave 
man, who, deprived of his natural rights by the 
partiality of laws, endeavoured to assert them by 
the strong hand of natural power; and he is most 
felicitously described as reasoning thus, in the high- 
toned poetry of my gifted friend Wordsworth — 


Say, then, that he was wise as brave, 
As wise in thought as bold in deed 3 
For in the principles of things 
He sought his moral creed. 


Said generous Rob, ‘“‘ What need of Books ? 
Burn all the statutes and thrir shelves! 
They stir us up ayainst our kind, 
And worse, against ourselves. 


‘* We have a passion, make a law, 
Too false to guide us or control; 
And for the Jaw itselt we fight 
In bitterness of soul. 


““ And puzzled, blinded, then we lose 
Distinctions that are plain and few; 

These find I graven on my heart, 
That tells me what to do. 


‘¢ The creatures see of flood and field, 
And those that travel on the wind; 
With them no strife can last; they live 

In peace, and peace of mind. 


“ For why? Because the good old rule 
Sufficeth them; the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 


*“‘ A lesson which is pad learn’d, 
A signal through which all can see; 
Thus, nothing heré provokes the strong 
To wanton cruelty. 


‘© And freakishness of mind is check’d, 
He tamed who foolishly aspires, 

While to the measure of his might 
Each fashions his desires. 


“ All kinds and creatures stand and fall 
By strength ot prowess or of wit; 
Tis God’s appointment who must sway, 
And who is to submit. 


* Since then,” said Robin, “ right is plain, 
And longest life is but a day, 

To have my ends, maintain my rights, 
I'll take the shortest way.” 


And thus among these rocks he lived, 
Through summer's heat and winter's snow: 
The eagle, he was lord above, 
And Rob was lord below. 


We are not, however, to suppose the characte: 
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hero, acting uniformly and consistently on such 
moral principles as the illustrious bard who, stand- 
ing by his grave, has vindicated his fame. On the 
contrary, as is common with barbarous chiefs, Rob 
Roy appears to have mixed his professions of prin- 
ciple with a large alloy of craft and dissimulation, 
of which his conduct during the civil war is suffi- 
cient proof. It is also said, and truly, that although 
his courtesy was one of his strongest characteristics, 
yet sometimes he assumed an arrogance of manner 
which was not easily endured by the high-spirited 
men to whom it was addressed, and drew the daring 
outlaw into frequent disputes, from which he did not 
always come off with credit. From this it has been 
inferred, that Rob Roy was more of a bully than a 
hero, or at least that he had, according to the com- 
mon phrase, his fighting days. Some aged men who 
knew him well, have described him also as better 
at a taich-tulzie, or scuffle within doors, than in 
mortal combat. The tenor of his life may be quoted 
to repel this charge; while, at the same time, it 
must be allowed, that the situation in which he was 
placed rendered him prudently averse to maintain- 
ing quarrels, where nothing was to be had save 
blows, and where success would have raised up 
against him new and powerful enemies, in a country 
where revenge was still considered as a duty rather 
than a crime. The power of commanding his pas- 
sions, on such occasions, far from being inconsist- 
ent with the part which MacGregor had to perform, 
was essentially necessary, at the period when he 
lived, to prevent his career from being cut short. 

I may here mention one or two occasions on 
which Rob Roy appears to have given way in the 
manner alluded to. My late venerable friend, John 
Ramsay of Ochtertyre, alike eminent as a classical 
scholar and as an authentic register of the ancient 
history and manners of Scotland, informed me, that 
on occasion of a public meeting at a bonfire in the 
town of Doune, Rob Roy gave some offence to James 
Edmondstone of Newton, the same gentleman who 
was unfortunately concerned in the slaughter of 
Lord Rollo (See Maclaurin’s Criminal Trials, No. 
IX.), when Edmondstone compelled MacGregor to 
quit the town on pain of being thrown by him into 
the bonfire. “I broke one of your ribs on a former 
occasion,” said he, “ and now, Rob, if you provoke 
me farther, I will break your neck.” But it must 
be remembered that Edmondstone was a man of 
consequence in the Jacobite party, as he carried 
the royal standard of James VII. at the battle of 
Sherriff-muir, and also, that he was near the door of 
his own mansion-house, and probably surrounded 
by his friends and adherents. Rob Roy, however, 





1 His courage and affectation of foppery were united, 
which is less Frequently the case, with a Spirit of innate 
modesty. He is thus described in Lord Binning’s satirical 
verses, entitled ““ Argyle’s Levee.” 


“* Six times had Harry bow'd unseen 
Before he dared advance; 
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miffered in reputation for retiring under such a 

Another well-vouched case is that of Cunningham 
of Boquhan. 

Henry Cunningham, Esq. of Boquhan, was a 
gentleman of Stirlingshire, who, like many exqui- 
sites of our own time, united a natural high spirit 
and daring character with an affectation of delicacy 
of address and manners amounting to foppery.! 
He chanced to be in company with Rob Roy, who, 
either in contempt of Boquhan’s supposed effemi- 
nacy, or because he thought him a safe person to 
fix a quarrel on (a point which Rob’s enemies al- 
leged he was wont to consider), insulted him so 
grossly that a challenge passed between them. The 
goodwife of the clachan had hidden Cunningham’s 
sword, and, while he rummaged the house in quest 
of his own or some other, Rob Roy went to the 
Shieling Hill, the appointed place of combat, and 
paraded there with great majesty, waiting for his 
antagonist. In the meantime, Cunningham had 
rummaged out an old sword, and, entering the 
ground of contest in all haste, rushed on the out- 
law with such unexpected fury that he fairly drove 
him off the field, nor did he show himself in the 
village again for some time. Mr MacGregor Stir- 
ling has a softened account of this anecdote in his 
new edition of Nimmo’s Stirlingshire ; still he re- 
cords Rob Roy’s discomfiture. 

Occasionally Rob Roy suffered disasters, and 
incurred great personal danger. On one remark. 
able occasion he was saved by the coolness of his 
lieutenant, Macanaleister, or Fletcher, the Little 
John of his band—a fine active fellow, of course, 
and celebrated as a marksman. It happened that 
MacGregor and his party had been surprised and 
dispersed by a superior force of horse and foot, 
and the word was given to “split and squander.” 
Each shifted for himself, but a bold dragoon at- 
tached himself to pursuit of Rob, and overtaking 
him, struck at him with his broadsword. A plate 
of iron in his bonnet saved the MacGregor from 
being cut down to the teeth ; but the blow was heavy 
enough to bear him to the ground, crying, as he 
fell, “ O, Macanaleister, is there naething in her?” 
(i.e. in the gun.) The trooper, at the same time, 
exclaiming, ““ D—n ye, your mother never wrought 
your night-cap!” had his arm raised for a second 
blow, when Macanaleister fired, and the ball pierced 
the dragoon’s heart. 

Such as he was, Rob Roy’s progress mm his oc- 
cupation is thus described by a gentleman of sense 
and talent, who resided within the circle of his 
predatory wars, had probably felt their effects, and 





The Duke then, turning round well pleased, 
Said, ‘ Sene you've been in France, 

A more polite and jaunty man 
I never saw before: : 

Then Harry bow'd, and blush’d, and bow'd, 
And strutted to the door.’ 


See a Collection of Original Poems, by Scotch Gontiemen, 
vol. ii. page 125. 
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ypeaks of them, as miyh. be expected, with little 
of the forbearance with which, from their peculiar 
and romantic character, they are now regarded. 

« This man (Rob Roy MacGregor) was a person 
of sagacity, and neither wanted stratagem nor ad- 
dress; and, having abandoned himself to all licen- 
tiousness, set himself at the head of all the loose, 
vagrant, and desperate people of that clan, in the 
west end of Perth and Stirlingshires, and infested 
those whole countries with thefts, robberies, and 
depredations. Very few who lived within his reach 
(that is, within the distance of a nocturnal expe- 
dition) could promise to themselves security, either 
for their persons or effects, without subjecting them- 
selves to pay him a heavy and shameful tax of black- 
mail. He at last proceeded to such a degree of 
audaciousness, that he committed robberies, raised 
contributions, and resented quarrels, at the head 
of a very considerable body of armed men, in open 
day, and in the face of the Government.”} 

The extent and success of these depredations 
cannot be surprising, when we consider that the 
scene of them was laid in a country where the ge- 
neral law was neither enforced nor respected. 

Having recorded that the general habit of cattle- 
stealing had blinded even those of the better classes 
to the infamy of the practice, and that as men’s pro- 
perty consisted entirely in herds, it was rendered in 
the highest degree precarious, Mr Grahame adds— 

“On these accounts there is no culture of ground, 
ho improvement of pastures, and, from the same 
reasons, no manufactures, no trade; in short, no 
industry. The people are extremely prolific, and 
therefore so numerous, that there is not business 
in that country, according to its present order and 
economy, for the one-half of them. Every place 
is full of idle people, accustomed to arms, and lazy 
in everything but rapines and depredations. As 
buddel or aquarit# houses are to be found every- 
where through the country, so in these they saunter 
away their time, and frequently consume there the 
returns of their illegal purchases. Here the laws 
have never been executed, nor the authority of the 
magistrate ever established. Here the officer of 
the law neither dare nor can execute his duty, and 
several places are about thirty miles from lawful 
persons. In short, here is no order, no authority 
no government.” 

The period of the Rebellion, 1715, approached 
soon after Rob Roy had attained celebrity. His 


1 Mr Grahame of Gartmore’s Causes of the Disturbances 
in the Highlands. See Jamieson’s edition of burt’s Letters 
from the North of Scotland, Appendix, vol. ii. p. 348. 


£“ At night they arrived at Luss, where they were 
joined b Sir Humphry Colquhoun of Luss, and James 
Grant of Plascander, his son-in-law, followed by forty or 
fifty stately fellows in their short hose and belted plaids, 
armed cach i 

® strong handsome target, with a sharp-pointed steel of 
above half an ell in length screwed into the navel of it, on 
his left arm, a sturdy c pote by his side, and a pistol or 
two, with a dirk and knife, in his belt.”—iae’s Ilstory of 
Soe Re. "9 4to, Pp. 287. 


8 The Loch Lomond expedition was Judged worthy to 
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jacobite partialities were now placed in oppositon 
to his sense of the obligations which he owed to the 
indirect protection of the Duke of Argyle. But the 
desire of “ drowning his sounding steps amid the 
din of general war,” induced him to join the forces 
of the Earl of Mar, although his patron, the Duke 
of Argyle, was at the head of the army opposed to 
the Highland insurgents. 

The MacGregors, a large sept of them at least, 
that of Ciar Mohr, on this occasion, were not com- 
manded by Reb Roy, but by his nephew already 
mentioned, Gregor MacGregor, otherwise called 
James Grahame of Glengyle, and still better re- 
membered by the Gaelic epithet of Ghlune Dhu, i.e. 
Black Knee, from a black spot on one of his knees, 
which his Highland garb rendered visible. There 
can be no question, however, that being then very 
young, Glengyle must have acted on most occasions 
by the advice and direction of so experienced a 
leader as his uncle. 

The MacGregors assembled in numbers at that 
period, and began even to threaten the Lowlands to- 
wards the lower extremity of Loch Lomond. They 
suddenly seized all the boats which were upon the 
lake, and, probably with a view to some enterprise 
of their own, drew them overland to Inversnaid, in 
order to intercept the progress of a large body of 
west-country whigs who were in arms for the Go- 
vernment, and moving in that direction. 

The whigs made an excursion for the recovery 
of the boats. Their forces consisted of volunteers 
from Paisley, Kilpatrick, and elsewhere, who, with 
the assistance of a body of seamen, were towed up 
the river Leven in long-boats belonging to the ships 
of war then lying in the Clyde. At Luss they were 
joined by the forces of Sir Humphry Colquhoun, 
and James Grant, his son-in-law, with their fol- 
lowers, attired in the Ilighland dress cf the period, 
which is picturesquely described.?, The whole party 
crossed to Craig-Royston, but the MacGregors did 
not offer combat. If we arc to believe the account 
of the expedition given by the historian Rae, they 
leaped on shore at Craig-Royston with the utmost 
intrepidity, no enemy appearing to oppose them, 
and, by the noise of their drums, which they beat 


"incessantly, and the discharge of their artillery and 


small arms, terrified the MacGregors, whom they 
appear never to have seen, out of their fastnesses, 
and caused them to fly in a panic to the general 
camp of the Highlanders at Strath Fillan.? The 


form a separate pamphiet, which I have not seen, but, as 
quoted by the historian Rae, it must be delectable 

On the morrow, being Thursday the I3th, they went on 
their expedition, and about noon came to Inversnaid, the 
place of danger, where the Paisley men and those of Dum 
barton, and several of the other companies, to the numbei 
of an hundred men, with the greatest intrepidity leapt or 
ot up to the top of the mountains, and stood a con 
siderable time, beating their drums all the while; but n 
enemy appearing, they went in quest of their boats, whic! 
the rebels had seized, and having ooze | lighted on som 
ropes and oars hid among the shrubs, at length they foun: 
the boats drawn up a good way on the land, which the, 
hurled down to the loch. Such of them as were not da 
es te they carried off with them, and such as were, the 
sunk and hewed to pieces. That same night thoy returne 





low-country men succeeded in getting possession 
of the boats, at a great expenditure of noise and 
courage, and little risk of danger. 

After this temporary removal from his old haunts, 
Rob Roy was sent by the Earl of Mar to Aberdeen, 
to raise, it is believed, a part of the clan Gregor, 
which is settled in that country. These men were 
of his own family (the race of the Ciar Mohr.) They 
were the descendants of about three hundred Mac- 
fregors whom the Earl of Murray, about the year 
1624, transported from his estates in Monteith to 
oppose against his enemies the MacIntoshes, a race 
as hardy and restless as they were themselves. 

But while in the city of Aberdeen, Rob Roy met 
a relation of a very different class and character 
from those whom he was sent to summon to arms. 
This was Dr James Gregory (by descent a Mac- 
Gregor), the patriarch of a dynasty of professors 
distinguished for literary and scientific talent, and 
the grandfather of the late eminent physician and 
accomplished scholar, Professor Gregory of Edin- 
burgh. This gentleman was at the time Professor 
of Medicine in King’s College, Aberdeen, and son 
of Dr James Gregory, distinguished in science as 
the inventor of the reflecting telescope. With such 
a family it may seem our friend Rob could have had 
little communion. But civil war is a species of 
nisery which introduces men to strange bedfellows. 
Dr Gregory thought it a point of prudence to claim 
kindred, at so critical a period, with a man so for- 
midable and influential. He invited Rob Roy to 
his house, and treated him with so much kindness, 
that he produced in his generous bosom a degree of 
gratitude which scemed likely to occasion very in- 
conver.ient effects. 

The Professor had a son about eight or nine 
years old,—a lively, stout boy of his age,—with 
whose appearance our Highland Robin Hood was 
much taken. On the day before his departure from 
the house of his learned relative, Rob Roy, who 
had pondered deeply how he might requite his 
cousin’s kindness, took Dr Gregory aside, and ad- 
dressed him to this purport: ——“ My dear kinsman, 
I have been thinking what I could do to show my 
sense of your hospitality. Now, here you have a 
finc spirited boy of a son, whom you are ruining by 
cramming him with your useless book-learning, and 
T am determined, by way of manifesting my great 
good-will to you and yours, to take him with me 
and make a man of him.” The learned Professor 
was utterly overwhelmed when his warlike kinsman 
announced his kind purpose, in language which im- 





to Luss, and thence next day to Dumbarton, from whence 
they had at first set out, bringing along with them the 
whole boats they found in their way on either side of the 
loch, and in the creeks of the isles, and mooring them un- 
der the cannon of the castle. During this expedition the 
pinnaces discharging their patararoes, and the men their 
small-arms, made such a thundering noise, through the 
multiplied rebounding echoes of the vast mountains on 
both sides of the loch, that the MacGregors were cowed 
and frighted away to the rest of the rebels who were en- 
a aa Strath Fillan.” — Rae’s History of the Rebellion, 
’ P. y e 
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plied no doubt of its being a proposal which would 

be, and ought to be, accepted with the utmost gra- 

titude. The task of apology or explanation was of 

a most delicate description ; and there might have 

been considerable danger in suffering Rob Roy to 
perceive that the promotion with which he threat- 
ened the son was, in the father’s eyes, the ready 
road to the gallows. Indeed, every excuse which 
he could at first think of—such as regret for put- 
ting his friend to trouble with a youth who had 
been educated in the Lowlands, and so on—only 
strengthened the chieftain’s inclination to patronize 
his young kinsman, as he supposed they arose en- 
tirely from the modesty of the father. He would 
for a long time take no apology, and even spoke of 
carrying off the youth by a certain degree of kindly 
violence, whether his father consented or not. At 
length the perplexed Professor pleaded that his son 
was very young, and in an infirm state of health, 
and not yet able to endure the hardships of a moun- 
tain life; but that in another year or two he hoped 
his health would be firmly established, and he would 
be in a fitting condition to attend on his brave kins- 
man, and follow out the splendid destinies to which 
he opened the way. This agreement being made, 
the cousins parted,— Rob Roy pledging his honour 
to carry his young relation to the hills with him on 
his next return to Aberdeenshire, and Dr Gregory, 
doubtless, praying in his secret soul that he might 
never see Rob’s Highland face again. 

James Gregory, who thus escaped being his kins- | 
man’s recruit, and in all probability his henchman, 
was afterwards Professor of Medicine in the Col- 
lege, and, like most of his family, distinguished by 
his scientific acquirements. He was rather of an ir- 
ritable and pertinacious disposition ; and his friends 
were wont to remark, when he showed any symp- 
tom of these foibles, “Ah! this comes of not having 
been educated by Rob Roy.” 

The connexion between Rob Roy and his classi- 
cal kinsman did not end with the period of Rob’s 
transient power. At a period considerably subse- 
quent to the year 1715, he was walking in the Castie 
Street of Aberdeen, arm in arm with his host, Dr 
James Gregory, when the drums in the barracks 
suddenly beat to arms, and soldiers were seen is- 
suing from the barracks. “ If these lads are turn- 
ing out,” said Rob, taking leave of his cousin with 
great composure, “ it is time for me to look after 
my safety.” So saying, he dived down a close, and 
as John Bunyan says, “ went upon his way and was 
seen no more.” 





1 The first of these anecdotes, which brings the highest 
pitch of civilization so closely in contact with the half- 
savage state of society, 1 have heard told by the late dis- 
tinguished Dr Gregory; and the members of his family 
have had the hindness to collate the atory wis their re- 
collections and family documents, and furnish the au- 
thentic particulars. The second rests on the recollection 
of an old man, who was present when Rob took French 
leave of his literary cousin on hearing the drums beat, 
and communicated the circumstance to Mr Alexander 
Forhes, a connexion of Dr. Gregory by marriage, v ho is 
still alive. 
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We have asready stated that Rob Roy’s conduc 
during the insurrection of 1715 was very equivocal. 
His person and followers were in the Highland 
army, but his heart seems to have been with the 
Duke of Argyle’s. Yet the insurgents were con- 
strained to trust to him as their only guide, when 
they marched from Perth towards Dumblane, with 
the view of crossing the Forth at what are called 
the Fords of Frew, and when they themselves said 
he could not be relied upon. 

This movement to the westward, on the part of 
the insurgents, brought on the battle of Sherriff- 
muir-——indecisive, indeed, in its immediate results, 
but of which the Duke of Argyle reaped the whole 
advantage. In this action, it will be recollected 
that the right wing of the Highlanders broke and 
cut to pieces Argyle’s left wing, while the clans on 
the left of Mar’s army, though consisting of Stewarts, 
Mackenzies, and Camerons, were completely routed. 
During this medley of flight and pursuit, Rob Roy 
retained his station on a hill in the centre of the 
Highland position; and though it is said his attack 
might have decided the day, he could not be pre- 
vailed upon to charge. This was the more unfor- 
tunate for the insurgents, as the leading of a party 
nf the Macphersons had been committed to Mac- 
Gregor. This, it is said, was owing to the age and 
infirmity of the chief of that name, who, unable to 
‘ead his clan in person, objected to his heir-appa- 
rent, Macpherson of Nord, discharging his duty on 
that occasion; se that the tribe, or a part of them, 
were brigaded with their allies the MacGregors. 
While the favourable moment for action was gliding 
away unemployed, Mar’s positive orders reached 
Rob Roy that he should presently attack. To which 

he coolly rephed, “ No, no! if they cannot do it 
without me, they cannot do it with me.” One of 
the Macphersons, named Alexander, one of Rob’s 
origina] profession, videlicet a drover, but a man of 
great strength and spirit, was so incensed at the 
inactivity of his temporary leader, that he threw 
off his plaid, drew his sword, and called out to his 
clansmen, “ Let us endure this no longer! if he 
will not lead you, I will.” Rob Roy replied, with 
great coolness, “ Were the question about driving 
Highland stots or kyloes, Sandie, 1 would yield to 
your superior skill; but as it respects the leading 
of men, I must be allowed to be the better judge.” 
—* Did the matter respect driving Glen-Eigas 
stots,” answered the Macpherson, “ the question 
with Rob would not be, which was to be last, but 
which was to be foremost.” Incensed at this sar- 
easm, MacGregor drew his sword, and they would 
have fought upon the spot if their friends on both 
sides had not interfered. But the moment of attack 
was completely lost. Rob did not, however, neglect 
his own private interest on the occasion. In the 
confusion of an undecided field of battle, he en- 
riched his followers by plundering the baggage and 
the dead on both sides. 

The fine old satirical ballad on the battle of Sher- 
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riff-muir does not forget to stigmatize our hero's 
conduct on this memorable occasion :— 
Rob Roy he stood watch 
On a hill for to catch 
The booty, for aught that I saw, man, 
For he ne’er advanced 
From the place where he stanced, 
Till nae mair was to do there at a’, man. 

Notwithstanding the sort of neutrality which Rob 
Roy had continued to observe during the progress 
of the Rebellion, he did not escape some of its pe- 
nalties. He was included in the act of attainder, 
and the house in Breadalbane, which was his place 
of retreat, was burned by General Lord Cadogan, 
when, after the conclusion of the insurrection, he 
marched through the Highlands to disarm and pu- 
nish the offending clans. But upon going to Inve- 
rary with about forty or fifty of his followers, Rob 
obtained favour, by an apparent surrender of their 
arms to Colonel Patrick Campbell of Finnah, who 
furnished them and their leader with protections 
under his hand. Being thus in a great measure 
secured from the resentment of Government, Rob 
Roy established his residence at Craig - Royston, 
near Loch Lomond, in the midst of his own kins: 
men, and lost no time in resuming his private 
quarrel with the Duke of Montrose. For this pur- 
pose, he soon got on foot as many men, and well 
armed too, as he had yet commanded. He never 
stirred without a body-guard of ten or twelve picked 
followers, and without much effort could increase 
them to fifty or sixty 

The Duke was not wanting in efforts to destroy 
this troublesome adversary. His Grace applied te 
General Carpenter, commanding the forces in Scot- 
land, and by his orders three parties of soldiers 
were directed from the three different points of 
Glasgow, Stirling, and Finlarig near Killin. Mr 
Graham of Killearn, the Duke of Montrose’s rela- 
tion and factor, Sheriff-depute also of Dumbartun- 
shire, accompanied the troops, that they might act 
under the civil authority, and have the assistance 
of a trusty guide well acquainted with the hills. It 
was the object of these several columns to arrive 
about the same time in the neighbourhood of Rob 
Roy’s residence, and surprise him and his followers. 
But heavy rains, the difficulties of the country, and 
the good intelligence which the Outlaw was always 
supplied with, disappointed their well-concerted 
combination. The troops, finding the birds were 
flown, avenged themselves by destroying the nest. 
They burned Rob Roy’s house,—though not with 
impunity ; for the MacGregors, concealed among 
the thickets and cliffs, fired on them, and killed a 
grenadier. 

Rob Roy avenged himself for the loss which he 
sustained on this occasion by an act of singular 
audacity. About the middle of November 1716, 
John Graham of Killearn, already mentioned a8 
factor of the Montrose family, went to a place called 
Chapel Errock, where the tenants of the Duke were 
summoned to apvear with their termly rents. They 





appeared accordingly, and the factor nad received 
ready money to the amount of about £300, when 
Rob Roy entered the room at the head of an armed 
party. The steward endeavoured to protect the 
Duke’s property by throwing the books of accounts 
and money into a garret, trusting they might escape 
notice. But the experienced freebooter was not to 
be baffled where such a prize was at stake. He 
recovered the books and cash, placed himself calmly 
in the receipt of custom, examined the accounts, 
pocketed the money, and gave receipts on the Duke’s 
part, saying he would hold reckoning with the Duke 
of Montrose out of the damages which he had sus- 
tained by his Grace’s means, in which he included 
the losses he had suffered, as well by the burning 
of his house by General Cadogan, as by the later 
expedition against Craig-Royston. He then re- 
quested Mr Graham to attend him; nor does it 
appear that he treated him with any personal vio- 
lence, or even rudeness, although he informed him 
he regarded him as a hostage, and menaced rough 
usage in case he should be pursued, or in danger of 
heing overtaken. Few more audacious feats have 
been performed. After some rapid changes of place 
(the fatigue attending which was the only annoyance 
that Mr Graham seems to have complained of), he 
carried his prisoner to an island on Loch Katrine, 
and caused him to write to the Duke, to state that 
his ransom was fixed at 3400 merks, being the 
balance which MacGregor pretended remained due 
to him, after deducting all that he owed to the Duke 
of Montrose. 

However, after detaining Mr Graham five or six 
days in custody on the island, which is still called 
Rob Roy’s Prison, and could be no comfortable 
dwelling for November nights, the Outlaw seems 
to have despaired of attaining further advantage 
from his bold attempt, and suffered his prisoner to 
depart uninjured, with the account-books, and bills 
granted by the tenants, taking especial care to re- 
tain the cash.? 

Other pranks are told of Rob, which argue the 
same boldness and sagacity as the seizure of Kil- 
learn. The Duke of Montrose, weary of his inso- 
lence, procured a quantity of arms, and distributed 
them among his tenantry, in order that they might 
defend themselves against future violences. But 
they fell into different hands from those they were 
intended for. The MacGregors made separate at- 
tacks on the houses of the tenants, and disarmed 
them all one after another, not, as was supposed, 
without the consent of many of the persons so dis- 
armed. 

As a great part of the Duke’s rents were payable 
in kind, there were girnels (granaries) established 


for storing up the corn at Moulin, and elsewhere 
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1 The reader will find two original letters of the Duke 
of Montrose, with that which Mr Graham of Killearn dis- 
patched from his prison-house by the Outlaw’s command, 
a the Appendix, No. II. p. 24. 


* Abcut 1782, when the author chanced to pass that way 
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on the Buchanan estate. To these storehouses Rok 
Roy used to repair with a sufficient force, and of 
course when he was least expected, and insist upon 
the delivery of quantities of grain—sometimes for 
his own use, and sometimes for the assistance of 
the country people; always giving regular receipts 
in his own name, and pretending to reckon with the 
Duke for what sums he received. 

In the meanwhile a garrison was established by 
Government, the ruins of which may be still seen, 
about half way betwixt Loch Lomond and Loch 
Katrine, upon Rob Roy’s original property of In- 
versnaid. Even this military establishment could 
not bridle the restless MacGregor. He contrived 
to surprise the little fort, disarm the soldiers, and 
destroy the fortification. It was afterwards re- 
established, and again taken by the MacGregors 
under Rob Roy’s nephew, Ghlune Dhu, previous 
to the insurrection of 1745-6. Finally, the fort of 
Inversnaid was a third time repaired after the 
extinction of civil discord; and when we find the 
celebrated General Wolfe commanding in it, the 
imagination is strongly affected by the variety of 
time and events which the circumstance brings si- 
multaneously to recollection. It is now totally dis- 
mantled.? 

It was not, strictly speaking, as a professed de- 
predator that Rob Roy now conducted his opera- | 
tions, but as a sort of contractor for the police; in | 
Scottish phrase, a lifter of black-mail. The nature 
of this contract has been described in the Novel of 
Waverley, and in the notes on that work. Mr 
Graham of Gartmore’s description of the character 
may be here transcribed :— 

“The confusion and disorders of the country 
were so great, and the Government s0 absolutely 
neglected it, that the sober people there were ob- 
liged to purchase some security to their effects, by 
shameful and ignom‘nious contracts of black-maii. 
A person who had the greatest correspondence with 
the thieves, was agreed with to preserve the lands 
contracted for from thefts, for certain sums to be 
paid yearly. Upon this fund he employed one half 
of the thieves to recover stolen cattle, and the other 
half of them to steal, in order to make this agree- 
ment and black-mail contract necessary. The estates 
of those gentlemen who refused to contract, or give 
countenance to that pernicious practice, are plun- 
dered by the thieving part of the watch, in order 
to force them to purchase their protection. Their 
leader calls himself the Captain of the Watch, and 
his banditti go by that name. And as this gives 
them a kind of authority to traverse the country, 
so it makes them capable of doing any mischief. 
These corps through the Highlands make altogether 
a very considerable body of men, inured from their 
















while on a tour through the Highlands, a ison, co? 
sisting of a single petoran was still maintained at Inver 
snaid. The vencrable warder was reaping his barley croft 
in all peace and tranquillity ¢ and when we asked admit- 
tance to repose ourselves, he told us we would find the 
key of The Fort under the door. 
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infancy to the greatest fatigues, and very capable 

to act in a military way when occasion offers. 
“ People who are ignorant and enthusiastic, who 
are in absolute dependence upon their chief or 
landlord, who are directed in their consciences by 
Roman Catholic priests, or nonjuring clergymen, 
and who are not masters of any property, may easily 
be formed into any mould. They fear no dangers, 
as they have nothing to lose, and so can with ease 
be induced to attempt anything. Nothing can make 
their condition worse; confusions and troubles do 
commonly indulge them in such licentiousness, that 
by these they better it.’ 
As the practice of contracting for black-mail was 
an obvious encouragement to rapine, and a great 
obstacle to the course of justice, it was, by the sta- 
tute 1567, chap. 21, declared a capital crime, both 
on the part of him who levied and him who paid 
this sort of tax. But the necessity of the case pre- 
| vented the execution of this severe law, 1 believe, 

in any one instance; and men went on submitting 
‘ toa certain unlawful imposition, rather than run 
, the risk of utter ruin, —just as it is now found dif- 
' ficult or impossible to prevent those who have lost 

» very large sum of money by robbery, from com- 
' pounding with the felons for restoration of a part 
of their booty. 

At what rate Rob Roy levied black-mail, 1 never 
neard stated; but there is a formal contract, by 
which his nephew, in 1741, agreed with various 
landholders of estates in the counties of Perth, Stir- 
ling, and Dumbarton, to recover cattle stolen from 
them, or to pay the value within six months of the 
loss being intimated, if such intimation were made 
to him with sufficient dispatch, in consideration of a 
payment of £5 on each £100 of valued rent, which 
was not a very heavy insurance. Petty thefts were 
not inciuded in the contract; but the theft of one 
horse, or one head of black cattle, or of sheep ex- 
ceeding the number of six, fell under the agree- 
ment. 





Rob Roy’s vrofits uvon such contracts brought | 
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who was present on the expedition. But as there 
is no point or marked incident in the story, and ae 
it must necessarily be without the half-frightened, 
half-bewildered look, with which the narrator ac- 
companied his recollections, it may possibly lose 
its effect when transferred to paper. 

My informant stated himself to have been a lad 
of fifteen, living with his father on the estate of a 
gentleman in the Lennox, whose name I have for- 
gotten, in the capacity of herd. On a fine morning 
in the end of October, the period when such cala- 
mities were almost always to be apprehended, they 
found the Highland thieves had been down upon 
them, and swept away ten or twelve head of cattle. 
Rob Roy was sent for, and came with 4 party of 
seven or eight armed men. He heard with great 
gravity all that could be told him of the circum- 
stances of the creagh, and expressed his confidence 
that the herd-widdiefows? could not have carried 
their booty far, and that he should be able to re- 
cover them. He desired that two Lowlanders should 
be sent on the party, as it was not to be expected 
that any of his gentlemen would take the trouble of 
driving the cattle when he should recover posses- 
sion of them. My informant and his father were 
dispatched on the expedition. They had no good- 
will to the journey; nevertheless, provided with a 
little food, and with a dog to help them to manage 
the cattle, they set off with MacGregor. They tra 
velled a long day’s journey in the direction of the 
mountain Benvoirlich, and slept for the night in 
@ ruinous hut or bothy. The next morning they 
resumed their journey among the hills, Rob Roy 
directing their course by signs and marks on the 
heath, which my informant did not understand. 

About noon, Rob commanded the armed party 
to halt, and to lie couched in the heather where it 
was thickest. “ Do you and your son,” he said te 
the oldest Lowlander, “ go boldly over the hill ;— 
you will see beneath you, in a glen on the other 
side, your master’s cattle feeding, it may be, with 
others; gather your own together, taking care to 


nim 10 4 considerapie revenue in Money or cattle, | disturb no one else, and anve tnem wo tnis place. If 


of which he made a popular use; for he was pub- 
licly liberal, as well as privately beneficent. The 
minister of the parish of Balquhidder, whose name 
was Robison, was at one time threatening to pur- 
sue the parish for an augmentation of his stipend. 
Rob Roy tovk an opportunity to assure him that he 
would do well to abstain from this new exaction,— 
a hint which the minister did not fail to under- 
stand. But to make him some indemnification, 
MacGregor presented him every year with a cow 
and a fat sheep; and no scruples as to the mode in 
which the donor came by them, are said to have 
affected the reverend gentleman’s conscience. 

The following account of the proceedings of Rob 
Roy, on an application to him from one of his con- 
tractors, had in it something very interesting to 
me, as told by an old countryman in the Lennox 

| Letters from the North of Scotland, vol. ii. pp. 344-5. 


any one speak to, or threaten you, tell them that 
am here, at the head of twenty men.” —* But what 
if they abuse us, or kill us?” said the Lowland 
peasant, by no means delighted at finding the em- 
bassy imposed on him and his son. “ If they do 
you apy wrong,” said Rob, “ I will never forgive 
them as long as I live.” The Lowlander was by 
no means content with this security, but did not 
think it safe to dispute Rob’s injunctions. 

He and his son climbed the hill, therefore, found 
a deep valley, where there grazed, as Rob had pre- 
dicted, a large herd of cattle. They cautiously se- 
lected those which their master had lost, and took 
measures to drive them over the hill. As soon as 
they began to remove them, they were surprised 
by hearing cries and screams; and Jooking around 
in fear and trembling, they saw a Woman, seeming 


~~ $Mad herdsmen - —a name given to cattle-stealers. 
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to have started out of the eartn, who fiyted at them, 
that is, scolded them, in Gaelic. When they con- 
trived, however, in the best Gaelic they could, 
muster, to deliver the message Rob Roy told them, 
she became silent, and disappeared without offer- 
ing them any further annoyance. The chief heard 
their story on their return, and spoke with great 
complacency of the art which he possessed of put- 
ting such things to rights without any unpleasant 
bustle. The party were now on their road home, 
and the danger, though not the fatigue, of the ex- 
pedition was at an end. 

They drove on the cattle with little repose until 
it was nearly dark, when Rob proposed to halt for 
the night upon a wide moor, across which a cold 
north-east wind, with frost on its wing, was whist- 
ling to the tune of the Pipers of Strath-Dearn. 
The Highlanders, sheltered by their plaids, lay 
down in the heath comfortably enough, but the 
Lowlanders had no protection whatever. Rob Roy 
vbserving this, directed one of his followers to af- 
ford the old man a portion of his plaid; “ for tho 
callant (boy), he may,” said the freebooter, “ keep 
himself warm by walking about and watching the 
cattle.” My informant heard this sentence with no 
small distress; and as the frost wind grew more 
and more cutting, it seemed to freeze the very blood 
in his young veins. He had been exposed to weather 
all his life, he said, but never could forget the cold 
of that night; in so much that, in the bitterness of 
his heart, he cursed the bright moon for giving no 
heat with so much light. At length the sense of 
cold and weariness became so intolerable, that he 
resolved to desert his watch to seek some repose 
and shelter. With that purpose, he couched him- 
self down behind one of the most bulky of the High- 
landers, who acted as lieutenant to the party. Not 
satisfied with having secured the shelter of the 
man’s large person, he coveted a share of his plaid, 
and by imperceptible degrees drew a corner of it 
round him. He was now comparatively in para- 
dise, and slept sound till daybreak, when he awoke, 
and was terribly afraid on observing that his noc- 
turnal operations had altogether uncovered the 
dhuiniewassell’s neck and shoulders, which, lack- 
ing the plaid which should have protected them, 
were covered with cranreuch (i.e. hoar frost.) The 
lad rose in great dread of a beating, at least, when 
it should be found how luxuriously he had been 
accommodated at the expense of a principal person 
of the party. Good Mr Lieutenant, however, got 
up and shook himself, rubbing off the hoar frost 
with his plaid, and muttering something of a cauld 
neight, They then drove on the cattle, which were 
restored to their owner without farther adventure. 
The above can hardly be termed a tale, but yet it 
contains materials both for the poet and artist. 

It was perhaps about the same time that, by a 
rapid march into the Balquhidder hills at the head 
ener ena 
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of a body of his own tenantry, the Duke of Mon 
trose actually surprised Rob Roy, and made him 
prisoner. He was mounted behind one of the Duke’a 
followers, named James Stewart, and made fast to 
him by a horse-girth. The person who had him 
thus in charge was grandfather of the intelligent 
man of the same name, now deceased, who lately 
kept the inn in the vicinity of Loch Katrine, and 
acted as a guide to visitors throagh that beautiful 
scenery. From him I learned the story many years 
before he was either a publican, or a guide, except 
to moorfowl shooters. — It was evening (to resume 
the story), and the Duke was pressing on to lodge 
his prisoner, so long sought after in vain, in some 
place of security, when, in crossing the Teitk or 
Forth, I forget which, MacGregor took an oppor- 
tunity to conjure Stewart, by all the ties of old 
acquaintance and good-neighbourhood, to give him 
some chance of an escape from an assured doom. 
Stewart was moved with compassion, perhaps with 
fear. He slipped the girth-buckle, and Rob drop- 
ping down from behind the horse’s croupe, dived, 
swam, and escaped, pretty much as described in 
the Novel. When James Stewart came on shore, 
the Duke hastily demanded where his prisoner was, 
and as no distinct answer was returned, instantly 
suspected Stewart’s connivance at the escape of 
the outlaw; and, drawing a steel pistol from his 
belt, struck him down with a blow on the head, 
from the effects of which, his descendant said, he 
never completely recovered. 

In the success of his repeated escapes from the 
pursuit of his powerful enemy, Rob Roy at length 
became wanton and facetious. He wrote a mock 
challenge to the Duke, which he circulated among 
his friends to amuse them over a bottle. The 
reader will find this document in the Appendix.? 
lt is written in a good hand, and not particularly 
deficient in grammar or spelling. Our Southern 
readers must be given to understand that it was a 
piece of humour,—a quiz, in short,—on the part 
of the outlaw, who was too sagacious to propose 
such a rencontre in reality. This letter was writ- 
ten in the year 1719. 

In the following year Rob Roy composed another 
epistle, very little to his own reputation, as he 
therein confesses having played booty during the 
civil war of 1715. It is addressed to General Wade, 
at that time engaged in disarming the Highland 
clans, and making military roads through the coun- 
try. The letter is a singular composition. It sets 
out the writer’s real and unfeigned desire to have 
offered his service to King George, but for his lia- 
bility to be thrown into jail for a civil debt, at the 
instance of the Duke of Montrose. Being thus de- 
barred from taking the right side, he acknowledged 
he embraced the wrong one, upon Falstaff’s prin- 
ciple, that since the King wanted men and the re- 


bels soldiers, it were worse shame to be idle in suv» 
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& stirring world, than Ww embrace the worst side, 
were it as black as rebellion could make it. The 
" impossibility of his being neutral] in such a debate, 
Rob seems to lay down as an undeniable proposition. 
At the same time, while he acknowledges having 
been forced into an unnatural rebellion against King 
George, he pleads that he not only avoided acting 
offensively against his Majesty’s forces on all oc- 
casions, but, on the contrary, sent to them what 
intelligence he could collect from time to time ; for 
the truth of which he refers to his Grace the Duke 
of Argyle. What influence this plea had on Ge- 
neral Wade, we have no means of knowing. 

Rob Roy appears to have continued to live very 
much as usual. His fame, in the meanwhile, passed 
beyond the narrow limits of the country in which 
he resided. A pretended history of him appeared 
in London during his lifetime, under the title of 
the Highland Rogue. It is a catch-penny publica- 
tion, bearing in front the effigy of a species of ogre, 
with a beard of a foot in length; and his actions 
rre as much exaggerated as his personal appear- 
ance. Some few of the best known adventures of 
the hero are told, though with little accuracy ; but 
the greater part of the pamphlet is entirely ficti- 
tious. It is great pity so excellent a theme for a 
narrative of the kind had not fallen into the hands 
of De Foe, who was engaged at the time on sub- 
jects somewhat similar, though inferior in dignity 
and interest. 

As Rob Roy advanced in years, he became more 
peaceable in his habits, and his nephew Ghlune 
Dhu, with most of his tribe, renounced those pecu- 
' liar quarrels with the Duke of Montrose, by which 
i his uncle had been distinguished. The policy of 
that great family had latterly been rather to attach 
| this wild tribe by kindness than to follow the mode 
of violence which had been hitherto ineffectually 
| resorted to. Leases at a low rent were granted to 
| many of the MacGregors, who had heretofore held 
| possessions in the Duke’s Highland property merely 
| by occupancy ; and Glengyle (or Black-knee), who 

continued to act as collector of black-mail, ma- 
naged his police, as a commander of the Highland 
watch arrayed at the charge of Government. He 
is said to have strictly abstained from the open 
and lawless depredations which his kinsman had 
practised. 

It was probably after this state of temporary 
| quiet had been obtained, that Rob Roy began to 
| think of the concerns of his future state. He had 
' been ored, and long professed himself, a Protes- 
| tant; but in his later years he embraced the Roman 
| Catholic faith,—perhaps on Mrs Cole’s principle, 
| that it was a comfortable religion for one of his 
| calling. He is said to have alleged as the cause of 
his conversion, a desire to gratify the noble family 





1 Buch an admission is ascribed to the robber, Donald 
Besn Lean, in Waverley, p. 153. 


*8ome accounts state, that Appin himself was Rob 
Roy's antagonist on this occasion. My recollection. from 
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of Perth, who were then strict Catholics. Having, 


as he observed, assumed the name of the Duke of 
Argyle, his first protector, he could pay no compli- 
ment worth the Earl of Perth’s acceptance, save 
complying with his mode of religion. Rob did not 
pretend, when pressed closely on the subject, to 
justify all the tenets of Catholicism, and acknow- 
ledged that extreme unction always appeared to 
him a great waste of ulzie, or oil. 

In the last years of Rob Roy’s life, his clan was 
involved in a dispute with one more powerful than 
themselves. Stewart of Appin, a chief of the tribe 
so named, was proprietor of a hill-farm in the Braes 
of Balquhidder, called Invernenty. The MacGre- 
gors of Rob Roy’s tribe claimed a right to it by 
ancient occupancy, and declared they would oppose 
to the uttermost the settlement of any person upon 
the farm not being of their own name. The Stew- 
arts came down with two hundred men, well armed, 
to do themselves justice by main force. The Mac- 
Gregors took the field, but were unable to muster 
an equal strength. Rob Roy, finding himself the 
weaker party, asked a parley, in which he repre- 
sented that both clans were friends to the King 
and that he was unwilling they should be weakened 
by mutual conflict, and thus made a merit of sur- 
rendering to Appin the disputed territory of Inver- 
nenty. Appin, accordingly, settled as tenants there, 
at an easy quit-rent, the MacLarens, a family de- 
pendent on the Stewarts, and from whose character 
for strength and bravery, it was expected that they 
would make their right good if annoyed by the 
MacGregors. When all this had been amicably 
adjusted, in presence of the two clans drawn up in 
arms near the Kirk of Balquhidder, Rob Roy, ap- 
parently fearing his tribe might be thought to have 
conceded too much upon the occasion, stepped for- 
ward and said, that where so many gallant men 
were met in arms, it would be shameful to part 
without a trial of skill, and therefore he took the 
freedom to invite any gentleman of the Stewarts 
present to exchange a few blows with him for the 
honour of their respective clans. The brother-in- 
law of Appin, and second chieftain of the clan, 
Alaster Stewart of Invernahyle, accepted the chal- 
lenge, and they encountered with broad-sword and 
target before their respective kinsmen.2 The com- 
bat lasted till Rob received a slight wound in the 
arm, which was the usual termination of such a 
combat when fought for honour only, and not with 
a mortal purpose. Rob Roy dropped his point, and 
congratulated his adversary on having been the 
first man who ever drew blood from him. The 
victor generously acknowledged, that without the 
advantage of youth, and the agility accompanying 
it, he probably could not have come off with advan- 
tage. 





the account of Invernahyle himself, was as stated in the 
text. But the period when I received the information is 
now so distant, that it is possible I may be mistaken. In- 
vernahyle was rather of low stature, but very well made 
athletic, and an excellent swordsmun. 
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This v.as probably one of Rob Roy’s last exploits 
inarms. The time of his death is not known with 
certainty, but he is generally said to have survived 
1738, and to have died an aged man. When he 
found himself approaching his final change, he 
expressed some contrition for particular parts of 
his life. His wife laughed at these scruples of con- 
Bcience, and exhorted him to die like a man, as he 
had lived. In reply, he rebuked her for her vio- 
lent passions, and the counsels she had given him. 
* You have put strife,” he said, “ betwixt me and 
the best men of the country, and now you would 
place enmity between me and my God.” 

There is a tradition, no way inconsistent with 

the former, if the character of Rob Roy be justly 
considered, that while on his deathbed, he learned 
that a person, with whom he was at enmity, pro- 
posed to visit him. “ Raise me from my bed,” said 
the invalid ; “throw my plaid around me, and bring 
me my claymore, dirk, and pistols — it shall never 
be said that a foeman saw Rob Roy MacGregor 
defenceless and unarmed.” His foeman, conjec- 
tured to be one of the MacLarens before and after 
mentioned, entered and paid his compliments, in- 
quiring after the health of his formidable neigh- 
bour. Rob Roy maintained a cold, hauglity civility 
during their short conference, and so soon as he 
had left the house, “ Now,” he said, “ all is over 
~—let the piper play Ha til mi tulidh,” (we return 
no more ;) and he is said to have expired before 
the dirge was finished. 
. This singular man died in bed in his own house, 
in the parish of Balquhidder. Ie was buried in 
the churchyard of the same parish, where his tomb- 
stone is only distinguished by a rude attcmpt at the 
figure of a broadsword. 

The character of Rob Roy is, of course, a mixed 
one. His sagacity, boldness, and prudence, quali- 
ties so highly necessary to success in war, became 
in some degree vices, from the manner in which 
they were employed. The circumstances of his 
education, however, must be admitted as some ex- 
tenuation of his habitual] trangressions against the 
law; and for his political tergiversations, he might 
in that distracted period plead the example of men 
far more powerful, and less excusable in becoming 
the sport of circumstances, than the poor and des- 
yerate outlaw. On the other hand, he was in the 
constant exercise of virtues, the more meritorious 
us they seem inconsistent with his general charac- 
tor. Pursuing the occupation of a predatory chief- 
tain,—-in modern phrase, a captain of banditti,— 
Rob Roy was moderate in his revenge, and humane 
in his successes. No charge of cruelty or blood- 
shed, unless in battle, is brought against his me- 
mory. In like manner, the formidable outlaw was 
the friend of the poor, and, to the utmost of his 








1 This fatal piece was taken from Robin Oig, when he 
Waa seized many years afterwards. It remained in pos- 
session of the magistrates hefore whom he was brought 
for exnminstion, and now makes part of a small collec- 
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ability, the support of the widow and the orpnan— 
kept his word when pledged—and died lamented 
in his own wild country, where there were hearta 
grateful for his beneficence, though their mindz 
were not sufficiently instructed to appreciate his 
errors. 

The author perhaps ought to stop here; but the 
fate of a part of Rob Roy’s family was so extraor- 
dinary, as to call for a continuation of this some- 
what prolix account, as affording an interesting 
chapter, not on Highland manners alone, but on 
every stage of society in which the people of a pri- 
mitive and half-civilized tribe are brought into 
close contact with a nation, in which civilization 
and polity has attained a complete superiority. 

Rob had five sons,—Coll, Ronald, James, Dun- 
can, and Robert. Nothing occurs worth notice 
concerning three of them; but James, who was a 
very handsome man, seems to have had a good deal 
of his father’s spirit, and the mantle of Dougal Ciar 
Mohr had apparently descended on the shoulders 
of Robin Oig, that is, young Robin. Shortly after 
Rob Roy’s death, the ill-will which the MacGre- 
gors entertained against the MacLarens again broke 
out, at the instigation, it was said, of Rob’s widow, 
who seems thus far to have deserved the character 
given to her by her husband, as an Até stirring up 
to blood and strife. Robin Oig, under her insti- 
gation, swore that as soon as he could get back a 
certain gun which had belonged to his father, and 
had been lately at Doune to be repaired, he would 
shoot MacLaren, for having presumed to settle on 
his mother’s land. He was as good as his word, 
and shot MacLaren when between the stilts of his 
plough, wounding him mortally. 

The aid of a Highland leech was procured, why 
probed the wound with a probe made out of a cas- 
tock; i. e. the stalk of a colewort or cabbage. This 
learned gentleman declared he would not venture 
to prescribe, not knowing with what shot the pa- 
tient had been wounded. MacLaren died, and 
about the same time his cattle were houghed and 
his live stock destroyed in a barbarous manner. 

Robin Oig, after this feat—which one of his 
biographers represents as the unhappy discharge 
of a gun—retired to his mother’s house, to boast 
that he had drawn the first blood in the quarre: 
aforesaid. On the approach of troops, and a body of 
the Stewarts, who were bound to take up the cause 
of their tenant, Robin Oig absconded, and escaped 
all search. 

The doctor already mentioned, by name Callam 
Maclnleister, with James and Ronald, brothers to 
the actual perpetrator of the murder, were brought 
to trial, But as they contrived to represent the 
action as a rash deed committed by the “ daft cal- 
lant Rob,” to which they were not accessory, the 


i of arms belonging to the author. It is a Spanish. 
barrelled gun, marked with the lettera R. B1.C., fur Kubert 


MacGregor Canipbell. 
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the MacLarens’ cattle were also found to be un- 
supported by evidence. As it was proved, how- 
ever, that the two brothers, Ronald and James, 
were held and reputed thieves, they were appointed 
tw find caution to the extent of £200, for their good 
behaviour for seven years.! 

The spirit of clanship was at that time so strong 
--to which must be added the wish to secure the 
adherence of stout, able-bodied, and, as the Scotch 
phrase then went, pretty men—that the represen- 
tative of the noble family of Perth condescended 
to act openly as patron of the MacGregors, and 
appeared as such upon their trial. So at least the 
author was informed by the late Robert MacIntosh, 
Esq. advocate. The circumstance may, however, 
have occurred later than 1736—the year in which 
this first trial took place. 

Robin Oig served for a time in the 42d regiment, 
and was present at the battle of Fontenoy, where 
he was made prisoner and wounded. He was ex- 
changed, returned to Scotland, and obtained his 
discharge. He afterwards appeared openly in the 
MacGregor’s country; and, notwithstanding his 
outlawry, married a daughter of Graham of Drun- 
kie, a gentleman of some property. His wife died 
a few years afterwards. 

The insurrection of 1745 soon afterwards called 
the MacGregors to arms. Robert MacGregor of 
Glencarnoch, generally regarded as the chief of the 
whole name, and grandfather of Sir John, whom 
the clan received in that character, raised a Mac- 
Gregor regiment, with which he joined the standard 
of the Chevalier. The race of Ciar Mohr, however, 
affecting independence, and commanded by Glen- 
gyle and his cousin James Roy MacGregor, did 
not join this kindred corps, but united themselves 
to the levies of the titular Duke of Perth, until Wil- 
liam MacGregor Drummond of Bolhaldie, whom 
they regarded as head of their branch of Clan- 





1 The author is uncertain whether it is worth while to 
mention, that he had a personal opportunity of observing, 
even in his own time, that the king’s writ did not pass 
quite current in the Braes of Balquhidder. There were 
very considerable debts due by Stewart of Appin (chiefly 
to the author's family), which were likely to be lost to the 
creditors, if they could not be made available out of this 
same farm of Invernenty, the scene of the murder done 
upon MacLaren. 


trifling rent. There was no chance of any one buying it 
with such an encumbrance, and a transaction was entered 
into by the MacLarens, who, being desirous to emigrate 
to America. agreed to sell their lease to the creditors for 

500, and toremove at the next term of Whitsunday. But 
whether they repented their bargain, or desired to make 
it better, or whether from a mere point of honour, the 
MacLarens declared they would not permit a summons of 
removal to be executed against them, which was neces- 
sary for the legal completion of the bargain. And such 

the general impression t they were men capable 
resisting the legal execution of warning by very effec- 

means, no king’s messenger would execute the sum- 
mons Withont the support of a military force. An escort 
of a sergeant and six men was obtained from a Highland 
regiment lying In Stirling ; and the author, then a writer's 
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down the name of Campbell, and assumed that of 
Drummond, in compliment to Lord Perth. He 
was also called James Roy, after his father, and 
James Mohr, or Big James, from his height. His 
corps, the relics of his father Rob’s band, behaved 
with great activity; with only twelve men he suc- 
ceeded in surprising and burning, for the second 
time, the fort at Jnversnaid, constructed for the 
express purpose of bridling the country of the Mac- 
Gregors, 

What rank or command James MacGregor had, 
is uncertain. He calls himself Major; and Uhe- 
valier Johnstone calls him Captain. He must have 
held rank under Ghlune Dhu, his kinsman, but his 
active and audacicus character placed him above 
the rest of his brethren. Many of his followers 
were unarmed ; he supplied the want of guns and 
ewords with scythe-blades set straight upon their 
handles. 

At the battie of Prestonpans, James Roy distin- 
guished himself. “ His company,” says Chevalier 
Johnstone, “ did great execution with their scythes.” 
They cut the legs of the horses in two—the riders 
through the middle of their bodies. MacGregor way 
brave and intrepid, but, at the same time, some- 
what whimsical and singular. When advancing te 
the charge with his company, he received five 
wounds, two of them from balls that pierced his 
body through and through. Stretched on the ground, 
with his head resting on his hand, he called out 
loudly to the Highlanders of his company, “ My 
lads, Tam not dead. By G—, I shall see if any 
of you does not do his duty.” The victory, as is 
well known, was instantly obtained. 

In some curious letters of James Roy,? it appears 
that his thigh bone was broken on this occasion, 
and that he, nevertheless, rejoined the army with 
six companies, and was present at the battle of 
Culloden. After that defeat, the clan MacGregor 





attorney's clerk, was invested with the superintendence 
of the expedition, with directions to see that the mes- 
senger discharged his duty fully, and that the gallant ser- 
geant did not exceed his part by committing violence or 
plunder. And thus it happened, oddly enough, that the 
author first entered the romantic scenery of Loch Ka- 

ine, of which he may perhaps say he has somewhat ex. 
tended the reputation, riding in all the dignity of danger, 
with a front and rear guard, and loaded arms. The ser- 
geant was absolutely a Highland Sergeant Kite, full of 
stories of Rob Roy and of himself, and a igh good com- 
panion. We experienced no interruption whatever, and 
when we came to Invernenty, found the house deserted. 
We took up our quarters for the night, and used some of 
the victuals which we found there. On the morning we 
returned as unmolested as we came. 

The MacLarens, who probably never thought of any s+- 
rious opposition, received their money and went to Amc. 
rica, where, having had some slight share in removing 
hen from their paupera regna, I sincerely hope they pros- 


pered. 
The rent of Invernenty instantly rose from £10 to £7C 
or £80; and when sold, the farm was purchased (I think 
by the late Laird of MacNab) at a price higher in propor. 
on than what even the modern rent authorised the par 
ties interested to hope for. 


3 Published in Blackwood's Magazine, vol. it. page 228, 
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sept together in a fbudy, and did not disperse till 
they had returned into their own country. They 
brought James Roy with them in a litter; and, 
without being particularly molested, he was per- 
mitted to reside in the MacGregor’s country along 
with his brothers. 

James MacGregor Drummond was attainted for 
high treason with persons of more importance. But 
it appears he had entered intosome communica- 
tion with Government, as, in the letters quoted, 
he mentions having obtained a pass from the Lord 
Justice-Clerk in 1747, which was a sufficient pro- 
tection to him from the military. The circumstance 
is obscurely stated in one of the tetters alrcady 
quoted, but may perhaps, joined to subsequent in- 
cidents, authorise the suspicion that James, like 
his father, could look at both sides of the cards. As 
the confusion of the country subsided, the Mac- 
Gregors, like foxes which had baffled the hounds, 
crew back to their old haunts, and lived unmolested. 
But an atrocious outrage, in which the sons of Rob 
Roy were concerned, brought at length on the fa- 
mily the full vengeance cf the law. 

James Roy was a married man, and had fourteen 
children. But his brother, Robin Oig, was now a 
widower ; and it was resolved, if possible, that he 
should make his fortune by carrying off and mar- 
rying, by force if necessary, some woman of fortune 
from the Lowlands. 

The imagination of the half-civilized Highlanders 
was less shocked at the idea of this particular spe- 
cies of violence, than might be expected from their 
general kindness to the weaker sex when they make 
part of their own families. But all thcir views were 
tinged with the idea that they lived in a state of 
war; and in such a state, from the time of the siege 
of Troy to “the moment when Previsa fell,”? the 
female captives are, to uncivilized victors, the most 
valuable part of the bootvy— 


“ The wealthy are slaughter'd, the lovely are spared.” 


We need not refer to the rape of the Sabincs, or 
to a similar instance in the Book of Judges, for 
evidence that such deeds of violence have been 
committed upon a large scale. Indeed, this sort 
of enterprise was so common along the Highland 
line as to give rise to a variety of songs and ballads.” 
The annals of [reland, as well as those of Scotland, 
prove the crime to have been common in the more 
lawless parts of both countries; and any woman 
who happened to please a man of spirit who came 
of a good house, and possessed a few chosen friends, 
and a retreat in the mountains, was not permitted 
the alternative of snying him nay. What is more, 
it would seem that the women themselves, most 
interested in the immunities of thcir sex, were, 
among the lower classes, accustomed to regard such 
marriages as that which is presently to be detailed 
es “pretty Fanny’s way,” or rather, the way of 





* Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, Canto II. 
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Donald with pretty Fanny. It is not a grea, many 
years since a respectable woman, above the lower 
rank of life, expressed herself very warmly to the 
author on his taking the freedom to censure the 





behaviour of the MacGregors on the occasion in ; 


question. She said “ that there was no use in giving 
a bride too much choice upon such occasions ; that 
the marriages were the happiest lang syne which 
had been done off hand.” Finally, she averred 
that her “own mother had never seen her father 
till the night he brought her up from the Lennox, 
with ten head of black cattle, and there had not 
been a happier couple in the country.” 

Jamcs Drummond and his brethren having si- 
milar opinions with the author’s old acquaintance, 
and debating how they might raise the fallen for- 
tunes of their clan, formed a resolution to settle 
their brother’s fortune by striking up an advantar 
geous marriage betwixt Robin Oig and one Jean 
Key, or Wright, a young woman scarce twenty 
years old, and who had been left about two months 
a widow by the death of her husband. Her pro- 
perty was estimated at only from 16,000 to 18,000 
merks, but it seems to have been sufficient temp- 
tation to these men to join in the commission of a 
great crime. 

This poor young victim lived with her mother in 
her own house at Edinbilly, in the parish of Balfron 
and shire of Stirling. At this place, in the night 
of 3d December 1750, the sons of Rob Roy, and 
particularly James Mohr and Robin Oig, rushed 
into the house where the object of their attack was 
resident, presented guns, swords, and pistols to the 
males of the family, and terrified the women by 
threatening to break open the doors if Jean Key 
was not surrendered, as, said James Roy, © his 
brother was a young fellow determined to make hig 
fortune.” Having, at length, dragged the object of 
their lawless purpose from her place of concealment, 
they tore her from her mother’s arms, mounted her 
on a horse before one of the gang, and carried her 
off in spite of her screams and cries, which were 
long heard after the terrified spectators of the out- 
rage could no Jonger see the party retreat through 
the darkness. In her attempts to escape, the poor 
young woman threw herself from the horse on which 
they had placed her, and in so doing wrenched her 
side. They then laid her double over the pummel 
of the saddle, and transported her through the 
mosses and moors till the pain of the injury she 
had suffered in her side, augmented by the uneasi- 
ness of her posture, made her consent to sit upright. 
In the execution of this crime they stopped at more 
houses than one, but none of the inhabitants dared 
interrupt their proceedings. Amongst others who 
saw them was that classical and accomplished scho- 
lar the late Professor William Richardson of Glas» 
gow, who used to describe as a terrible d their 
violent and noisy entrance into the house where 
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he was then residing. The Highlanders filled the 
Uttle kitchen, brandishing their arms, demanding 
what they pleased, and receiving whatever they 
demanded. James Mohr, he said, was a tall, stern, 
and soldier-like man. Robin Oig looked more gentle; 
dark, but yet ruddy in complexion—a good-looking 
young savage. Their victim was so dishevelled in 
her dress, and forlorn in her appearance and de- 
meanour, that he could hardly tell whether she was 
alive or dead. 

The gang carried the unfortunate woman to 
Rowerdennan, where they had a priest unscrupu- 
leus enough to read the marriage scrvice, while 
James Mohr forcibly held the bride up before him; 
and the priest declared the couple man and wife, 
even while she protested against the infamy of his 
conduct. Under the same threats of violence, which 
had been all along used to enforce their scheme, 
the poor victim was compelled to reside with the 
pretended husband who was thus forced upon her. 
They even dared to carry her to the public church 
of Balquidder, where the officiating clergyman (the 
same who had been Rob Roy’s pensioncr) only 
asked them if they were married persons. Robert 
MacGregor answered in the affirmative ; the terri- 
fied female was silent. 

The country was now too effectually subjected 
to the law for this vile outrage to be followed by 
the advantages proposed by the actors. Military 
parties were sent out in every direction to seize 
the MacGregors, wlio were for two or three weeks 
compelled to shift from one place to another in the 
mountains, bearing the unfortunate Jean Key along 
with them. In the meanwhile, the Supreme Civil 
Court issued a warrant sequestrating the property 
of Jean Key, or Wright, which removed out of the 
reach of the actors in the violence the prize which 
they expected. They had, however, adopted a be- 
lief of the poor woman’s spirit being so far broken 
that she would prefer submitting to her condition, 
and adhering to Robin Oig as her husband, rather 
than incur the disgrace of appearing in such a cause 
im an open court. It was, indeed, a delicate expe- 
riment; but their kinsman Glengyle, chief of their 
immediate family, was of a temper averse to law- 
less proceedings ;} and the captive’s friends having 
had recourse to his advice, they fearcd that he 
would withdraw his protection if they refused to 
place the prisoner at liberty. 

The brethren resolved therefore to liberate the 
anhappy woman, but previously had recourse co 
every measure which should oblige her, either from 
fear or otherwise, to own her marriage with Robin 
Oig. The cailliachs (old Highland hags) adminis- 
tered drugs, which were designed to have the effect 
of philtres, but were probably deleterious. James 
Mohr at one time threatened, that if she did not 





Buch, st least, was his general character; for when 
James Mohr, while perpetrating the violence at Edinbilly, 
called out, in order to uvcrawe opposition, that Glengyle 
' was lying in the moor with a hundred men to patronise 
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acquiesce in the match, she would find that there 


were enough of men in the Highlands to bring the 
heads of two of her uncles who were pursuing thz 
civil lawsuit. At another time he fell down on 
his knees, and confessed he had been accessory to 
wronging her, but begged she would not ruin his 
innocent wife and large family. She was made tc 
swear she would not prosecute the brethren for the 
offence they had committed ; and she was obliged, 
by threats, to subscribe papers which were tendered 
to her, intimating that she was carried off in con- 
sequence of her own previous request. 

James Mohr Drummond, accordingly, brought 
his pretended sister-in-law to Edinburgh, where, 
for some little tine, she was carried about from 
one house to another, watched by those with whom 
she was lodged, and never permitted to go out 
alone, or even to approach the window. The Court 
of Sessicn, considering the peculiarity of the case, 
and regarding Jean Key as being still under some 
forcible restraint, took her person under their own 
special charge, and appointed her to reside in the 
family of Mr Wightman of Mauldsley, a gentleman 
of respectability, who was married to one of her 
near relatives. ‘Two sentinels kept guard on the 
house day and night—a precaution not deemed su- 
pe=fuous when the MacGregors were in question. 
She was allowed to go out whenever she chose, anid 
to see whomsoever she had a mind, as well as the 
men of Jaw employed in the civil suit on either side. 
When she first came to Mr Wightman’s house, she 
seemed broken down with affright and suffering, 
so changed in features that her mother hardly knew 
her, and so shaken in mind that she scarce could 
recognise her parent. It was long before she could 
be assured that she was in perfect safety. But 
when she at length received confidence in her situ- 
ation, she made a judicial declaration, or affidavit, 
telling the full history of her wrongs, imputing to 
fear her former sence on the subject, and express- 
ing her resolution not to prosecute those who had 
injured her, in respect of the oath which she hac. 
been compelled to take. From the possible breach 
of such an oath, though a compulsory one, she wis 
relieved by the forms of Scottish jurisprudence, in, 
that respect more equitable than those of England, 
prosecutions for crimes being always conducted at 
the expense and charge of the King, without ineon- 
venience or cost to the private party who has sus- 
tained the wrong. But the unhappy sufferer did 
not live to be either accuser or witness against those 
who had so deeply injured her. 

James Mohr Drummond had left Edinburgh so 
soon as his half-dead prey had been taken from his 
clutches. Mrs Key, or Wright, was released from 
her species of confinement there, and removed tr 
Glasgow, under the escort of Mr Wightman. Az 
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wey passed the Hili of Shotts, her escort chanced 
to say, “ This is a very wild spot: what if the Mac- 
Gregors should come upon us?”—“ God forbid |” 
was her immediate answer, “ the very sight of them 
would kill me.” She continued to reside at Glas- 
gow, without venturing to return to her own house 
at Edinbilly. Her pretended husband made some 
attempts to obtain an interview with her, which 
she steadily rejected. She died on the 4th October 
1751. The information for the Crown hints that 
her decease might be the consequence of the usage 
she received. But there is a general report that 
whe died of the small-pox. 

In the meantime, James Mohr, or Drummond, 
fell into the hands of justice. He was considered 
as the instigator of the whole affair. Nay, the de- 
ceased had informed her friends, that on the night 
of her being carried off, Robin Oig, moved by her 
eries and tears, had partly consented to let her 
return, when James came up, with a pistol in his 
hand, and, asking whether he was such a coward as 
to relinquish an enterprise in which he had risked 
everything to procure him a fortune, in a manner 
compelled his brother to persevere. James's trial 
took place on 13th July 1752, and was conducted 
with the utmost fairness and impartiality. Several 
witnesses, ail of the MacGregor family, swore that 
the marriage was performed with every appearance 
of acquiescence on the woman’s part; and three 
or four witnesses, one of them sheriff-substitute of 
the county, swore she might have made her escape 
if she wished, and the magistrate stated that he 
offered her assistance if sle felt desirous to do so. 
But when asked why he, in his official capacity, 
did not arrest the MacGregors, he could only an- 
swer, that he had not force sufficient to make the 
attempt. 

The judicial declarations of Jean Key, or Wright, 
stated the violent manner in which she had been 
carried off, and they were confirmed by many of 
her friends, from her private communications with 
them, which the event of her death rendered good 
evidence. Indeed, the fact of her abduction (to use 
1» Scottish law term) was completely proved by im- 
partial witnesses. The unhappy woman admitted 
that she had pretended acquiescence in her fate on 
several occasions, because she dared not trust such 
as offered to assist her to escape, not even the 
sheriff-substitute. 

The jury brought in a spccial verdict, finding 
that Jean Key, or Wright, had been forcibly carried 
off from her house, as charged in the indictment, 
and that the accused had failed to show that she 
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such special verdict, to take the panel’s case out of 
the class of capital crimes 

Learned informations (written arguments) on 
the import of the verdict, which must be allowed 
a very mild one in the circumstances, were lid 
before the High Court of Justiciary. This point is 
very learnedly debated in these pleadings by Mr 
Grant, Solicitor for the Crown, and the celebrated 
Mr Lockhart, on the part of the prisoner; but 
James Mohr did not wait the event of the Court’s 
decision. 

He had been committed to the Castle of Edin- 
burgh on some reports that an escape would be at- 
tempted. Yet he contrived to achieve his liberty 
even from that fortress. His daughter had the ad- 
dress to enter the prison, disguised as a cobbler, 
bringing home work, as she pretended. In this 
cobbler’s dress her father quickly arrayed himself. 
The wife and daughter of the prisoner were heard 
by the sentinels scolding the supposed cobbler for 
having done his work ill, and the man came out 
with his hat slouched over his eyes, and grumbling, 
as if at the manner in which they had treated him. 
In this way the prisoner passed all the guards with- 
out suspicion, and made his escape to France. He 
was afterwards outlawed by the Court of Justiciary, 
which proceeded to the trial of Duncan MacGregor, 
or Drummond, his brother, 15th January 1753. The 
accused had unquestionably been with the party 
which carried off Jean Key ; but no evidence being 
brought which applied to him individually and di- 
rectly, the jury found him not guilty, —and nothing 
more is known of his fate. 

That of James MacGregor, who, from talent and 
activity, if not by seniority, may be considered as 
head of the family, has been long misrepresented, 
as it has been generally averred in Law Reports, as 
well as elsewhere, that his outlawry was reversed, 
and that he returned and died in Scotland. But 
the curious letters published in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine for December 1817, show this té be an error. 
The first of these documents is a petition to Charles 
Edward. It is dated 20th September 1753, and 
pleads his service to the cause of the Stuarts, as- 
cribing his exile to the persecution of the Hanove- 
rian Government, without any allusion to the affair 
of Jean Key, or the Court of Justiciary. It is stated 
to be forwarded by MacGregor Drummond of Bo- 
haldie, whom, as before mentioned, James Mohr 
acknowledged as his chief. 

The effect which this petition produced does not 
appear. Some temporary relief was perhaps ob- 
tained. But, soon after, this daring adventurer was 
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engaged in a very dark intrigue against an exile of 
his own country, and placed pretty nearly in his , 
own circumstances. A remarkable Highland story | 
must be here briefly alluded to. Mr Campbell, of } 
Glenure, who had been named factor for Govern- 
ment on the forfeited estates of Stewart of Ardshiel, 
was shot dead by an assassin as he passed through 
the wood of Lettermore, after crossing the éerry of 


was herself privy and consenting to this act of out- 
rage. But they found the forcible marriage, and sub- 
Requent violence, was not proved; and also found, 
va alleviation of the panel’s guilt in the premises, 
that Jean Key did afterwards acquiesce in her con- 
dition. Eleven of the jury, using the names of other 
four who wore absent, subscribed a letter to the 
vourt, stating it was their purpose and desire, by 
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Ballichulish. A gentleman, named James Stewart, 
2 natural brother of Ardshiel, the forfeited person, 
was tried .s being accessory to the murder, and 
condemned and executed upon very doubtful evi- 
dence; the heaviest part of which only amounted 
to the accused person having assisted a nephew of 
his own, called Allan Breck Stewart, with money 
to escape after the deed was done. Not satisfied 
with this vengeance, which was obtained in a man- 
ner little to the honour of the dispensation of justice 
at the time, the friends of the deceased Glenure 
were eagerly desirous to obtain possession of the 
person of Allan Breck Stewart, supposed to be the 
actual homicide. James Mohr Drummond was se- 
cretly applied to to trepan Stewart to the sea-coast, 
and bring him over to Britain, to almost certain 
death. Drummond MacGregor had kindred con- 
nexions with the slain Glenure; and, besides, the 
MacGregors and Campbells had been friends of 
late, while the former clan and the Stewarts had, 
as we have seen, been recently at feud; lastly, Ro- 
bert Oig was now in custody at Edinburgh, and 
James was desirous to do some service by which 
his brother might be saved. The joint force of 
these motives may, in James’s estimation of right 
and wrong, have been some vindication for en- 
gaging in such an enterprise, although, as must 
be necessarily supposed, it could only be executed 
by treachery of a gross description. MacGregor 
stipulated for a licence to return to England, pro- 
mising to bring Allan Breck thither along with him. 
But the intended victim was put upon his guard 
by two countrymen, who suspected James’s inten- 
tions towards him. He escaped from his kidnapper, 
after, as MacGregor alleged, robbing his portman- 
teau of some clothes and four snuff boxes. Such a 
charge, it may be observed, could scarce have been 
made unless the parties had been living on a foot- 
ing of intimacy, and had access to each other’s 
baggage. 

Although James Drummond had thus missed his 
blow in the matter of Allan Breck Stewart, he used 
nis licence to make a journey to London, and had 
an interview, as he avers, with Lord Holdernesse. 
His Lordship, and the Under-Secretary, put many 
puzzling questions to him ; and, as he says, offered 
bim a situation, which would bring him bread, in 
the Government’s service. This office was advan- 
tageous as to emolument; but in the opinion of 
J:mes Drummond, his acceptance of it would have 
been a disgrace to his birth, and have rendered him 





1 Allan Breck Stewart was a man likely in such a matter 
to keep his word. James Drummond MacGregor and he, 
like Katherine and Petruchio, were well matched “for a 
couple of quiet ones.”’ Allan Breck lived till the begin- 
ning of the French Revolution. About 178%, a friend of 
tnine, then residing at Paris, was invited to see some pro- 
cession which was supposed likely to interest him, from 
the windows of an apartment occupied by a Scottish Be- 
nedictine priest. He found, sitting by the fire, a tall, thin, 
+aw-boned, grim-looking, old man, with the petit croix of 
Et Louis. His bape was strongly marked by the irre- 
gular projections of the cheek-bones and chin. His eyes 
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a scourge to his country. If such a tempung offes 
and sturdy rejection had any foundation in fact, it 
probably relates to some plan of espionage on the 
Jacobites, which the Government might hope to 
carry on by means of a man who, in the matter of 
Allan Breck Stewart, had shown no great nicety of 
feeling. Drummond MacGregor was so far accom- 
modating as to intimate his willingness to act in any 
station in which other gentleman of honour served, 
but not otherwise ;—an answer which, compared 
with some passages of his past life, may remind the 
reader of Ancicnt Pistol standing upon his reputa- 
tion. 

Having thus proved intractable, as he tells tho 
story, to the proposals of Lord Holdernesse, James 
Drummond was ordered instantly to quit England. 

On his return to France, his condition seems to 
have been utterly disastrous. He was seized with 
fever and gravel—ill, consequently, in body, and 
weakened and dispirited in mind. Allan Breck 
Stewart threatened to put him to death in revenge 
of the designs he had harboured against him.? The 
Stewart clan were in the highest degree unfriendly 
to him; and his late expedition to London had 
been attended with many suspicious circumstances, 
amongst which it was not the slightest that he had 
kept his purpose secret from his chief Bohaldie. 
His intercourse with Lord Holdernesse was suspi- 
cious. The Jacobites were probably, like Don Ber- 
nard de Castel Blazo, in Gil Blas, little disposed 
to like those who kept company with Alguazils. 
MacDonnell, of Lochgarry, a man of unquestioned 
honour, lodged an information against James Drum- 
mond before the High Bailie of Dunkirk, accusing 
him of being a spy, so that he found himself obliged 
to leave that town and come to Paris, with only 
the sum of thirtcen livres for his immediate sub- 
sistence, and with absolute beggary staring him in 
the face. 

We do not offer the convicted common thief, 
the accomplice in MacLaren’s assassination, or the 
manager of the outrage against Jean Key, as an 
object of sympathy; but it is melancholy to look 
on the dying struggles even of a wolf or a tiger, 
creatures of a species directly hostile to cur own’ 
and, in like manner, the utter distress of this man, 
whose faults may have sprung from a wild system 
of education, working on a haughty temrer, will 
not be perused without some pity. In his last let- 
ter to Bohaldie, dated Paris, 25th September 1754, 
he describes his state of destitution as absolute, 





markably freckled. Some civilities in French passed be- 
tween the old man and my friend, in the course of which 
they talked of the streets and squares of Paris, till at 
length the old soldier, for such he seemed, and such he 
was, said with a sigh, in a sharp Highland accent, “ Deil 
ane o’ them a’ is worth the Hie street of Edinburgh!” On 
inquiry, this admirer of Auld Reekie, which he was never 
to sec again, proved to be Allan Breck Stewart. He lived 
decently on his little pension, and had, in no subsequent 
period of his life, shown anything of the savage mood, in 
which he is generally believed to have assassinated the 
enemy and oppressor, as he supposed him, of his familv 


| were ervey. His grizzled hair exhibited marks of having | and clan, 
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and expresses himself willing to exercise his talents 
in breaking or breeding horses, or as a hunter or 
fowler, if he could only procure employment in such 
an inferior capacity till something better should 
occur. An Englishman may smile, but a Scots- 
man will sigh at the postscript, in which the poor 
starving exile asks the loan of his patron’s bagpipes 
that he might play over some of the melancholy 
tunes of his own land. But the effect of music 
arises, in a great degree, from association; and 
sounds which might jar the nerves of a Londoner 
or Parisian, bring back to the Highlander his lofty 
mountain, wild lake, and the deeds of his fathers 
ef the glen. To prove MacGregor’s claim to our 
reader’s compassion, we here insert the last part of 
the setter alluded to. 

“ By al appearance I am born to suffer crosses, 
and it seems they’re not at an end; for such is my 
wretched case at preseat, that I do not know earthly 
where to go or what to do, as I have no subsistence 
to keep body and soul together. All that I have 
carried here is about 13 livres, and have taken a 
room at my old quarters in Hotel St Pierre, Rue 
ue Cordier. I send you tke bearer, begging of you 
to let me know if you are to be in town soon, that 
1 may have the pleasure of seeing you, for I have 
none to make application to but you alone; and all 
I want is, if it was possible you could contrive 
where I could be employed without going to entire 
beggary. This probably is a difficult point, yet, 
unless it’s attended with some difficulty, you might 
think nothing of it, as your long head can bring 
wubout matters of much more difficulty and conse- 
quence than this. If you’d disclose this matter to 
your friend Mr Buttler, it’s possible he m’ght have 
some employ wherein I could be of use as I pre- 
| ¢end to know as much of breiding and riding of 

horses as any in France, besides that I am a good 
hunter, either on horseback or by footing. You 
may judge my reduction, as I propose the meanest 
things to lend a turn till better cast up. Iam sorry 
that I am obliged to give you so much trouble, but 
I hope you are very well assured that 1 am grate- 
ful for what you have done for me, and I leave you 
to judge of my present wretched case. I am, and 
shall for ever continue, dear Chief, your own to 
command, “ Jas. MacGREGor. 


«“ P.S,—If you’d send your pipes by the bearer, 
and all the other little trinkims belonging to it, I 
would put them in order, and play some melan- 
choly tunes, which I may now with safety, and in 
real truth. Forgive my not going directly to you, 
for if I could have borne the seeing of yourself, I 
could not choose to be seen by my friends in my 
wretchedness, nor by any of my acquaintance.” 


While MacGregor wrote in this disconsolate man- 





1 Tho Trials of the Sons of Rob Roy, with anecdotes of 
Himaelt and his Family, were published at Edinburgh, 
1018.in Jzmo. 
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ner, Death, the sad but sure remedy for mortal 
evils, and decider of all doubts and uncertainties, 
was hovering near him. A memorandum on the 
back of the letter says the writer died about a week 
after, in October 1754. 

It now remains to mention the fate of Robin Oig, 
—for the other sons of Rob Roy seem to have been 
no way distinguished. Robin was apprehended by 
a party of military from the fort of Inversnaid, at 
the foot of Gartmore, and was conveyed to Edin- 
burgh 26th May 1753. After a delay, which may 
have been protracted by the negotiations of James 
for delivering up Allan Breck Stewart, upon pro- 
mise of his brother’s life, Robin Oig, on the 24th 
of December 1753, was brought to the bar of the 
High Court of Justiciary, and indicted by the name 
of Robert MacGregor, alias Campbell, alias Drum- 
mond, alias Robert Oig; and the evidence led 
against him resembled exactly that which was 
brought by, the Crown on the former trial. Ro- 
bert’s case wags in some degree more favourable 
than his brother’s ;—for, though the principal in 
the forcible marriage, he had yet to plead that he 
had shown symptoms of relenting while they were 
carrying Jean Key off, which were silenced by the 
remonstrances and threats of his harder natured 
brother James. Four years had also elapsed since 
the poor woman died, which is always a strong cir 
cumstance in favour of the accused ; for there is a 
sort of perspective in guilt, and crimes of an old 
date seem less odious than those of recent occur. 
rence. But notwithstanding these considerations, 
the jury, in Robert’s case, did not express any s0- 
licitude to save his life, as they had done that of 
James. They found him guilty of being art and 
part in the forcible abduction of Jean Key from 
her own dwelling.’ 

Robin Oig was condemned to death, and exe- 
cuted on the 14th February 1754. At the place of 
execution he behaved with great decency; and pro- 
fessing himself a Catholic, imputed all his misfor- 
tunes to his swerving from the true church two or 
three years before. He confessed the violent me 
thods he had used to gain Mrs Key, or Wright, 
and hoped his fate would stop further proceedings 
against his brother James.” 

The newspapers observe that his body, after 
hanging the usual time, was delivered to his friends 
to be carried to the Highlands. To this the recol- 
lection of a venerable friend, recently taken from 
us in the fulness of years, then a schoolboy at Lin- 
lithgow, enables the author to add, that a much 
larger body of MacGregors than had cared to ad- 
vance to Edinburgh, received the corpse at that 
place with the coronach, and other wild emblems 
of Highland mourning, and s0 escorted it to Bal- 
quhidder. Thus, we may conclude this long ac- 
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2 James died near three months before, but his famil) 
might easily remain a long time without the news of tha’ 
event. 
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| count of Rob Roy and his family, with the elasais 
phrase, 
‘ Ire. CONCLAMATUM EST.’ 
I have only to add, that I have selected the above 
from many anecdotes of Rob Roy, which were, and 
inay still be, current among the mountains where 
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N°, 
aDTERTISEMENT FOR APPREHENSION OF 


ROB ROY. 
(From the Edinburgh Evening Courant, June 18 to June 21, 
A.D. 1712, N°. 1058.) 
“‘ Tuat Robert Campbell, commonly known by 
the name of Rob Roy MacGregor, being lately in- 
trusted by several noblemen and gentlemen with 
considerable sums for buying cows for them in 
the Highlands, has treacherously gone off with the 
money, to the value of £1000 sterling, which he 
carries along with him. All Magistrates and Offi- 
cers of his Majesty’s forces are intreated to seize 
upon the said Rob Roy, and the money which he 
carries with him, until the persons concerned in 
the money be heard against him; and that notice 
be given, when he is apprehended, to the keepers of 
the Exchange Coffee-house at E dinburgh, and the 
keeper of the Coffee-house at Glasgow, where the 
parties concerned will be adv ertised, and the seizers 
shall be very reasonably rewarded for their pains.” 


It is unfortunate that this Hue and Cry, which is 
afterwards repeated in the same paper, contains no 
description of Rob Roy’s person, which, of course, 
we must suppose to have been pretty generally 
known. As it is directed against Rob Roy person- 
ally, it would seem to exclude the idea of the cattle 
being carried off by his partner, MacDonald, who 
would certainly have been mentioned in the adver- 
tisement, if the creditors concerned had supposed 
him to be in possession of the money. 


N° 1, 
LETTERS FROM AND TO 
THE DUKE OF MONTROSE, 
RUSPECTING ROB ROY’S ARREST OF MR GRAHAME 
OF KILLEARN. 
The Duke Montrose to —__——.} 


| 
: 
** Glasgow, the 21st November 1716. 


“ My Lorp,—I was surprised last night with the 
account of a very remarkable instance of the inso- 


1 34 does not appear to whom this letter was addressed. 
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he flourished ; but I am far fr om warranting their 
exact authenticity. Clannish partialitics were very 
apt to guide the tongue and pen, as well as the pistcl 
and claymore, and the features of an anecdote arc 
wonderfully softened or exaggerated, as the story 
is told by a MacGregor or a Campbell. 


INTRODUCTION. 


| lence of that very notorious rogue Rob Roy, whom 
your lordship has often heard named. The honeuz 
of his Majesty’s Government being concerned in 
it, I thought it my duty to acquaint your lordship 
of the particulars by an express. 

*“ Mr Grahame of Killearn (whom I have had 
occasion to meution frequently to you, for the good 
service he did last winter during the rebellion) 
having the charge of my Highland estate, went to 
Montcath, w hich is a part of. it, on Monday last, to 
bring in my rents, it being usual for him to be 
there for two or three nights together at this time 
of the year, in a country house, for the convenienc y 
of meeting the tenants, upon that account. The 
same night, about 9 of the clock, Rob Roy, with a 
party of those ruflians whom he has still kept about 
him since the late rebellion, surrounded the house 
where Mr Grahame was with some of my tenants 
doing his business, ordered his men to present their 
guns in att the windows of the room where he was 
sitting, while he himself at the same time with 
others :ntcred at the door, with cocked pistols, and 
made Mr Grahame prisoner, carreing him away 
to the bills with the money he had got, his books 
and papers, and my tenants’ bonds for their fines, 
amounting to above a thousand pounds sterling, 
whereof the one-half had been paid last year, and 
the other was to have been paid now; and att the 
same time had the insolence to cause him to write 
a letter to me (the copy of which is enclosed) offer- 
ing me terms of a treaty. 

“ That your Lordship may have the better view 
of this matter, it will be necessary that I should 
inform you, that this fellow has now, of a long 
time, put himself at the head of the Clan M‘Gre- 
gor, a race of people who in all ages have distin- 
hase themselves beyond others, by robberies, 

epredations, and murders, and have been the con- 
stant harbourers and entertainers of vagabonds 
and loose people. -From the time of the Revolution 
he has taken every opportunity to appear against 
the Government, acting rather as a robber than 
doing any real service to those whom he pretended 
to appear for, and has really done more mischief to 
ae countrie than all the other Highlauders have 

one. 

“Some three or four years before the last rebel- 
lion broke out, being overburdened with debts, he 
quitted his ordinary residence, and removed some 
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some person high 2n rank and office — porhaps tha Kingy 
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twelve or sixteen miles farther into the Highlands, 
putting himself under the protection of the Earl of 
Bredalbin. When my Lord Cadogan was in the 
Highlands, he ordered his house att this place to 
be burnt, which your Lordship sees he now places 
to my account. 

“ This obliges him to return to the same countrie 
he went from, being a most rugged inaccessible 
place, where he took up his residence anew amongst 
his own friends and relations ; but well judging that 
it was possible to surprise him, he, with about forty- 
five of his followers, went to Inverary, and made 
a sham surrender of their arms to Coll. Campbell 
of Finab, Commander of one of the Independant 
Companies, and returned home with his men, each 
of them having the Coll.’s protection. This hap- 
pened in the beginning of summer last; yet not 
long after he appeared with his men twice in arms, 
in opposition to the King’s troops; and one of those 
times attackt them, rescued a prisoner from them, 
and all this while sent abroad his party through 
the countrie, plundering the countrie people, and 
amongst the rest some of my tenants. 

“Being informed of these disorders after I came 
to Scotland, I applied to Lieut. Genll. Carpenter, 
who ordered three parties from Glasgow, Stirling, 
and Finlarig, to march in the night by different 
routes, in order to surprise him and his men in 
their houses, which would have had its effect cer- 
tainly, if the great rains that happened to fall that 
verie night had not retarded the march of the 
troops, so as some of the parties came too late to 
the stations that they were ordered for. All that 
could be done upon the occasion was to burn a 
countrie house, where Rob Roy then resided, after 
some of his clan had, from the rocks, fired upon the 
king’s troops, by which a grenadier was killed. 

“Mr Grahame, of Killearn, being my deputy- 
sheriff in that countrie, went along with the party 
that marched from Stirling; and, doubtless, will 
now meet with the worse treatment from that bar- 
barous people on that account. Besides, that he is 
my relation, and that they know how active he has 
been in the service of the Government—all which, 
your Lordship may believe, puts me under very 
great concern for the gentleman, while, at the same 
time, I can forsee no manner of way how to relieve 
him, other than to leave him to chance and his own 
management, 

“I had my thoughts before of proposing to Go- 
vernment the building of some barracks, as the 
only expedient for suppressing these rebels, and se- 
curing the peace of the countrie ; and in that view 
I spoke to Genll. Carpenter, who has now a scheme 
of it in his hands; and I am persuaded that will 
be the true method for restraining them effectually ; 
but, in the meantime, it will be necessary to lodge 
sume of the troops in those places, upon which I 
intend to write to the Generall. 

“Tam sensible I have troubled your Lordship 
with a very long letter, which I should be ashamed 
of, were I myself singly concerned ; but where thie 
honour of the King’s Government is touched, I 
need make no apologie, and | shall only beg leave 
to 2ud, that I am, with great respect, and truth, 

rd Lo 


yt, Lords*. most humble and 
“ obedient servant, 
6 MONTROSE.” 
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COPY OF GRAHAME OF KILLEARN'S LETIFT, 


ENCLOSED IN THE PRECEDING. 


‘* Chappellarroch, Nov. 19th, 1716. 

“ May IT PLEASE rouR Grack,—I am obliged 
to give your Grace the trouble of this, by Robert 
Roy’s commands, being so unfortunate at present 
as to be his prisoner. 1 refer the way and manner 
I was apprehended, to the bearer, and shail only 
in short, acquaint your Grace with the demands, 
which are, that your Grace shall discharge him of 
all soumes he owes your Grace, and give him the 
soume of 3400 merks for his loss and damages sus- 
tained by him, both at Craigrostown and at his 
house, Auchinchisallen; and that your Grace shall 
give your word not to trouble or prosecute him 
afterwards ; till which time he carries me, all the 
money I received this day, my books and bonds 
for entress, not yet paid, along with him, with as- 
surances of hard usage, if any party are sent after 
him. The soume I received this day, conform to 
the nearest computation I can make before several 
of the gentlemen, is 3227£. 2sh. 8d. Scots, of which 
I gave them notes. I shall wait your Grace’s re- 
turn, and ever am, 

“ Your Crace’s most obedient, faithful, 
“humble servant, 
Sic subscribitur, “ JoHn GRAHAML.” 


THE DUKE OF MONTROSE TO 


28th Nov. 1716.— Killearn’s Release. 
“ Glasgow, 28th Nov. 1716. 

“ Sir, — Having acquainted you by my last, of 
the 21st instant, of what had happened to my friend 
Mr Grahame of Killearn, 1’m very glad now to tell 
you, that last night I was very agreeably surprised 
with Mr Grahame’s coming here himself, and giving 
me the first account 1 had had of him from _ the 
time of his being carried away. It seems Rob Roy, 
when he came to consider a little better of it, found 
that he could not mend his matters by retaining 
Killearn his prisoner, which could only expose him 
still the more to the justice of the Government ; 
and therefore thought fit to dismiss him on Sunday 
evening last, having kept him from the Monday 
night before, under a very uneasy kind of restraint, 
being obliged to change continually from place to 
place. He gave him back the books, papers, and 
bonds, but kept the money. 

“Tam, with great truth, Sir, 
“ your most humble servant, 
“ NLONTROSE.” 





No. II]. 
CHALLENGE BY ROB ROY. 


« Ros Roy to ain hie and mighty Prince, JAMES 
Duke oF MONTROSE. 


“In charity to your Grace’s couradge and con- 
duct, please know, the only way to retrive both is 
to treat Rob Roy like himself, in appomting your 
place and choice of arms, that at once you may ex- 
tirpate your inveterate enemy, or put a period to 
your punny (puny ?) life in falling gloriously by his 
hands. That impertinent criticks or flatterers may 
not brand me for challenging a man that’s repute 
of a, poor dastardly soul, let such know that I admit 
of the two great supporters of his character and 


— 
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the captain of his bands to joyne with him in the 
combate. Then sure your Grace wont have the 
impudence to clamour att court for multitudes to 
hunt me like a fox, under pretence that I am not 
to be found above ground. This saves your Grace 
and the troops any further trouble of searching ; 
that is, if your ambition of glory press you to em- 
brace this unequald venture offerd of Rob’s head. 
But if your Grace’s piety, prudence, and cowardice, 
forbids hazarding this gentlemanly expedient, then 
let your design of peace restore what you have robed 
from me by the tyranny of your present cituation, 
otherwise your overthrow as a man is determined ; 
and advertise your friends never more to look for 
the frequent civility payed them, of sending them 
home without their arms only. Even their former 
cravings wont purchase that favour ; so your Grace 
by this has peace in your offer, if the sound of war 
be frightful, and chuse you whilk, your good friend 
or mortal enemy.” 

[This singular rhodomontade is enclosed in a 
letter to a friend of Rob Roy, probably a re- 
tainer of the Duke of Argyle in Isla, which 
is in these words :—] 

“ Str,— Receive the enclosed paper, q™ you are 
taking your bottle; it will divert yourself and com- 
rades, I got noa news since I saw you, only qt we 
had before about the Spanyards is like to continue. 
If I get any account about them I'll be sure to let 
you hear of it, and till then I will not write any 
more till I have more account. I am, Sir, your 
affec Cn [cousin], and most humble servant, 

| «© Argyle, 1719. Ros Roy.” 
| Addressed, To Mr Patrick Anderson, 
at Haig— These. 
The seal, a star —no bad emblem 
of a wild catteran. 

It appears from the envelope that Rob Roy still 
| continued to act as intelligencer to the Duke of 
| Argyle and his agents. The war he alludes to is 
| probably some vague report of invasion from Spain. 
; Such rumours were likely enough to be afloat, in 
| consequence of the disembarkation of the troops 

who were taken at Glensheal in the preceding year, 
1718. 


No, IV. 


fROM ROBERT CAMPBELL, alias M‘GREGOR, 
COMMONLY CALLED ROB ROY, 
TO FIELD-MARSHAL WADE, 


Then receiving the submission of disaffected Chieftains 
and Clans.) 


“Sir,—The great humanity with which you have 
constantly acted in the discharge of the trust reposed 
in you, and your ever having made use of the great 
powers with which you were vested, as the means 
of doing good and charitable offices to such as ye 
found proper objects of compassion, will, I hope, 
excuse my importunity in endeavouring to approve 
myself not absolutely unworthy of that mercy and 
favour which your Excellency has so generously 
procured from his Majesty for others in my unfor- 











t This curious epistie is copied from an authentic nar- 
rative of Marshal Wade's proceedings in the Highlands, 
sommunicated by the late eminent antiquary, George 
Mhalnava Wan. te Mr Rohert Jamieson of the Register 
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tunate circumstances. I am very sensible nothing 
can be alledged sufficient to excuse so t a crime 
as I have been guilty of, that of Rebellion. But 
I humbly beg leave to lay before your Excellency 
some particulars in the circumstance of my guilt, 
which, I hope, will extenuate it in some measure. 
It was my misfortune, at the time the Rebellion 
broke out, to be liable to legal diligence and cap- 
tion, at the Duke of Montrose’s instance, for debt 
alledged due to him. To avoid being flung into 
prison, as I must certainly have been, had I fol- 
lowed my real inclinations in joining the King’s 
troops at not I was forced to take party with 
the adherents of the Pretender; for the country 
being all in arms, it was neither safe nor indeed 
possible for me to stand neuter. I should not, how 
ever, plead my being forced into that unnatural 
Rebellion against his Majesty, King George, if I 
could not at the sametime assure your Excellency, 
that I not only avoided acting offensively against 
his Majesty’s forces upon all occasions, but on the 
contrary, sent his Grace the Duke of Argyle al] 
the intelligence I could from time to time, of the 
strength and situation of the Rebels ; which I hope 
his Grace will do me the justice to acknowledge. 
As to the debt to the Duke of Montrose, I have 
discharged it to the utmost farthing. I beg your 
Excellency would be persuaded that, had it been 
in my power, as it was in my inclination, I should 
always have acted for the service of his Majesty 
King George, and that one reason of my begging 
the favour of your intercession with his Majesty for 
the pardon of my life, is the earnest desire I have 
to employ it in his service, whose goodness, justice, 
and humanity, are so conspicuous to all mankind. 
I am, with all duty and respect, your Excellency’s 
most, &c. RogBert CAMPBELL.” 


N°*. V. 
THERE are many productions of the Scottish 
Ballad Poets upon the lion-like mode of wooing 
| practised by the ancient Highlanders when they 
| had a fancy for the person (or property) of a Low- 
land damsel. One example is found in Mr Robert 
| Jamieson’s Popular Scottish Songs :— 
| “ Bonny Babby Livingstone 
| Gaed out to see the kye, 
! 


And she has met with Glenlyon, 
Who has stolen her away. 
“* He took frae her her sattin coat, 
But an her silken gown, 
Syne roud her in his tartan plaid, 
And happd her round and roun’ ” 


In another ballad we are told how 


* Four-and-twenty Hieland men, 
Came doun by Fiddoch side, 
And they have sworn a deadly aith, 
Jean Muir suld be a bride: 
“« And they have sworn a deadly aith, 
Ilke man upon his durke, 
That she should wed with Duncan Ger, 
Or they’d make bloody worke.” 


This last we have from tradition, but there are 
many others in the collections of Scottish Ballads 
to the same purpose. 

The achievement of Robert Oig, or young Rob 





House, Edinburgh, and published in the Appendix to at 
Edition of Burt's Letters from the North of Scovland. 9 
vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1818. 





INTRODUCTION TO ROB ROY. 


ttvy, as the Lowianders called him, was celebrated 
in a ballad, of which there are twenty different and 
various editions. The tune is lively and wild, and 
we select the following words from memory :— 


“ Rob Roy is frae the Hielands come, 
Down to the Le-vland border; 
And he has stolen that lady away, 

To haud his house in order. 


* He set her on a milk-white steed, 
Of none he stood in awe; 
Untill they reached the Hieland hills, 
Aboon the Balmaha’ !! 


** Saying, Be content, be content, 
e content with me, lady; 
Where will ye find in Lennox land, 
Sze braw a man as me, lady? 


~ Rob Roy, he was my father called, 
MacGregor was his name, lady; 
A’ the country, far and near, 
Have heard MacGregor’s fame, lady. 


‘“ He was a hedge about his friends, 
A heckle to his foes, lady ; 


lf any man did him gainsay, 
He felt his deadly blows lady. 


“T am as bold, I am as bold, 
Iam as bold and more, lady; 
Any man that doubts my word, 
May try my gude claymore, lady. 


“‘ Then be content, be content, 
Be content with me, lady ; 
For now you are my wedded wife, 
Until the day you die, lady.” 


1 A pass onthe eastern margin of Loch Lomond, and an 
sntrance to the Highlands. 
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N*. V1. 
GHLUNE DHU. 


TueE following notices concerning this Chief fel} 
under the Author’s eye while the sheets were in 
the act of going through the press. They occur 
in manuscript memoirs, written by a person inti- 
mately acquainted with the incidents of 1745. 

This Chief had the important task intrusted ta 
him of defending the Castle of Doune, in which the 
Chevalier placed a garrison to protect his commu- 
nication with the Highlands, and to repel any sal- 
lies which might be made from Stirling Castle.— 
Ghlune Dhu distinguished himself by his good con 
duct in this charge. 

Ghlune Dhu is thus described :—“ Glengyle is, 
in person, a tall handsome man, and has more of 
the mien of the ancient heroes than our modern 
fine gentlemen are possessed of. He is honest and 
disinterested to a proverb—extremely modest— 
brave and intrepid— and born one of the best par- 
tisans in Europe. In short, the whole people of 
that country declared that never did men live under 
so mild a government as Glengyle’s, not a man 
having so much as lost a chicken while he continued 
there.” 

It would appear from this curious passage, that 
Glengyle—not Stewart of Balloch, as averred in 
a note on Waverley —commanded the garrison of 
Doune. Balloch might, no doubt, succeed Mac- 
Gregor in the situation. 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FIRST EDITION—(1817.) 


WuEN the Editor of the following volumes published, 
about two years since, the work called “ The Anti- 
quary,” he announced that he was, for the last time, 
intruding upon the public in his present capacity. 
He might shelter himself under the plea that every 
anonymous writer is, like the celebrated Junius, 
only a phantom, and that therefore, although an ap- 
parition of a more benign, as well as much meaner 
description, he cannot be bound to plead to a charge 
of inconsistency. A better apology may be found 
in the imitating the confession of honest Benedict, 
that, when he said he would die a bachelor, he did 
not think he should live to be married. The best 
of all would be, if, as has eminently happened in 
the case of some distinguished contemporaries, the 
merit of the work should, in the reader's estima- 
tion, furm an excuse for the Author’s breach of 
promise. Without presuming to hope that this may 
prove the case, it is only further necessary to 
mention, that my resolution, like that of Benedict, 
fell a sacrifice, to temptation at least, if not to 


Tt is now about six months since the Author, 
through the medium of his respectable Publishers, 
received a parcel of Papers, containing the Outlines 
of this narrative, with a permission, or rather with 
& request, couched in highly flattering terms, that 


they might be given to the Public, with such alter- 
ations as should be found suitable! These were o: 
course so numerous, that, besides the suppression 
of names, and of incidents approaching too much 
to reality, the work may in a great measure be 
said to be new written. Several anachronisms 
have probably crept in during the course of these 
changes; and the mottoes for the Chapters have 
been selected without any reference to the supposed 
date of the incidents. For these, of course, the 
Editor is responsible. Some others occurred in the 
original materials, but they are of little consequence. 
In point of minute accuracy, it may be stated, that 
the bridge over the Forth, or rather the Avondhu 
(or Black River), near the hamlet of Aberfoil, had 
not an existence thirty years ago. It does not, how- 
ever, become the Editor to be the first to point out 
these errors ; and he takes this public opportunity 
to thank the unknown and nameless correspondent, 
to whom the reader will owe the principal share 
of any amusement which he may derive from the 
following pages. 


ls¢ December 1817. 


1A be necessary, in the present Edition, to speak 
upon id equate the a aihor thinks it roper to Own, that 
the communication alluded to is entircly imaginary. 


Rob 


CHAPTER I. 


dfow have I sinn'd. that this affliction 

Shaquld light so heavy on me? I have no more sons, 

A a this no more mine own. — My grand curse 

Hang o’er his head that thus transform’d thee '—Travel ? 
I'll send my horse to travel next. Monsitcor THOMAS. 


You have requested me, my dear friend, to be- 
stow some of that leisure, with which Providence 
has blessed the decline of my life, in registering 
the hazards and difficulties which attended its com- 
mencement. The recollection of those adventures, 
as you are pleased to term them, has indeed left 
upon my mind a chequered and varied feeling of 
pleasure and of pain, mingled, I trust, with no 
slight gratitude and veneration to the Disposer of 
human events, who guided my early course through 
much risk and labour, that the ease with which he 
has blessed my prolonged hfe, might seem softer 
from remembrance and contrast. Neither is it pos- 
sible for me to doubt, what you have often affirmed, 
that the incidents which befell me among a people 
singularly primitive in their government and man- 
ners, have something interesting and attractive tor 
those who love to hear an old man’s stories of a 
past age. 

Still, however, you must remember, that the tale 
told by one friend, and listened to by another, loses 
half its charms when committed to paper; and that 
the narratives to which you have attended with 
intereet, as heard from the voice of him to whom 
they occurred, will appear less deserving of atten- 
tion when perused in the seclusion of your study. 
But your greener age and robust constitution pro- 
mise longer life than will, in all human probability, 
be the lot of your friend. Throw, then, these sheets 
into some secret drawer of your escritoir till we 
are separated from each other’s society by an event 
which may happen at any moment, and which must 
happen within the course of a few—a very few 
years. When we are parted in this world, to meet, 
I hope, in a better, you will, I am well aware, che- 
rish more than it deserves the memory of your de- 
parted friend, and will find in those details which I 
am now to commit to paper, matter for melancholy, 
but not unpleasing reflection. Others bequeath to 
the confidants of their bosom, portraits of their 
external features—I put into your hands a faithful 
transcript of my thoughts and feelings, of my vir- 
tues and of my failings, with the assured hope, that 
the follies and headstrong impetuosity of my youth 
will meet the same kind construction and forgive- 
ness which have so often attended the faults of my 
matured age. 

One advantage, among the many, of addressing 

my Memoirs (if I may give these sheets a name 
so imposing) to a dear and intimate friend, is, that 


ov. 


I may spare some of the details, in thie caze cn- 
necessary, with which I must needs have detained 
a stranger from what I have to say of greater in- 
terest. Why should I bestow all my tediousness 
upon you, because I have you in my power, and 
have ink, paper, and time before me? At the saine 
time, I dare not promise that 1 may not abuse the 
opportunity so temptingly offered me, to treat of 
myself and my own concerns, even though I speak 
of circumstances as well known to you as to myself. 
The seductive love of narrative, when we ourselves 
are the heroes of the events which we tell, often 
disregards the attention due to the time and pa- 
tience of the audience, and the best and wisest have 
yielded to its fascination. I need only remind you 
of the singular instance evinced by the form of that 
rare and original edition of Sully’s Memoirs, which 
you (with the fond vanity of a book-collector) in- 
sist upon preferring to that which is reduced to the 
useful and ordinary form of Memoirs, but which 1 
think curious, solely as illustrating how far so great 
a man as the author was accessible to thie foible of 
self-importance. If 1 recollect rightly, that vene- 
rable peer and great statesman had appointed no 
fewer than four gentlemen of his household to draw 
up the events of his life, under the title of Memo- 
rials of the Sage and Royal Affairs of State, Domes- 
tic, Political, and Military, transacted by llenry 
IV., and so forth. These grave recorders, having 
made their compilation, reduced the Memoir» con- 
taining all the remarkable events of their master’s 
life, into a narrative, addressed to himself in pro- 
pria persona. And thus, instead of telling his own 
story in the third person, like Julius Caesar, or in 
the first person, like most who, in the hall, or the 
study, undertake to be the hearers of their own 
tale, Sully enjoyed the refined, though whimsical 
pleasure, of having the events of his life told over 
to him by his secretaries, being himself the auditor, 
as he was also the hero, and probably the author, 
of the whole book. It must have been a great sight 
to have seen the ex-minister, as bolt upright as a 
starched ruff and laced cassock could make him, 
seated in state beneath his canopy, and listening to 
the recitation of his compilers, while, standing bare 
in his presence, they informed him gravely, “ Thus 
said the duke—so did the duke infer—such were 
your grace’s sentiments upon this important point— 
such were your secret counsels to the king on that 
other emergency,” — circumstances, all of which 
must have been much better known to their hearor 
than to themselves, and most of which could only 
be derived from his own special communication. 
My situation is not quite so ludicrous as that of 
the great Sully, and yet there would be something 
whimsical in Frank Oshaldistone giving Will Tre 





sham a formal account of his birth, education, and 
connexions in the world. I will, therefore, wrestle 
with the tempting spirit of P. P., Clerk of our Pa- 
rish, as I best may, and endeavour to tell you no- 
thing that is familiar to you already. Some things, 
nowever, I must recall to your memory, because, 
though formerly well known to you, they may have 
been forgotten through lapse of time, and they 
afford the ground-work of my destiny. 
You must remember my father well; for as your 
own was a member of the mercantile house, you 
knew him from infancy. Yet you hardly saw him 
in his best days, before age and infirmity had 
quenched his ardent spirit of enterprise and specu- 
lation. He would have been a poorer man, indeed, 
but perhaps as happy, had he devoted to the ex- 
tension of science those active energies, and acute 
powers of observation, for which commercial pur- 
suits found occupation. Yet, in the fluctuations 
of mercantile speculation, there is something cap- 
tivating to the adventurer, even indcpendent of 
the hope of gain. He who embarks on that fickle 
sea, requires to possess the skill of the pilot, and 
the fortitude of the navigator, and after all may 
be wrecked and lost, unless the gales of fortune 
breathe in his favour, This mixture of necessary 
attention and incvitable hazard—the frequent and 
awful uncertainty whether prudence shall overcome 
fortune, or fortune baffle the schemes of prudence 
—affords full occupation for the powers as well as 
for the feelings of the mind, and trade has all the 
fascination of gambling, without its moral guilt. 
Early in the 18th century, when I (Heaven help 
wwe!) was a youth of some twenty years old, I was 
summoned suddenly from Bourdeaux to attend my 
father on business of importance. I shall never 
forget our first interview. You recollect the bricf, 
ubi apt, and somewhat stern mode in which he was 
wont to communicate his pleasure to those around 
him. Methinks I see him even now in my mind’s 
eye;—the firm and upright figure,—the step, 
yuick and determined,— the eye, which shot so 
keen and so penetrating a glance, — the features, 
on which care had already planted wrinkles, —and 
hear his language, in which he never wasted word 
in vain, expressed in a voice which had somctimes 
an occasional harshness, far from the intention of 
the speaker. 
When 1 dismounted from my post-horse, I has- 
tened to my father’s apartment. He was traversing 
it with an air of composed and steady deliberation, 
which even my arrival, although an only son un- 
seen for four years, was unable to discompose. I 
threw myself into his arms. He was a kind, though 
not a fond father, and the tear twinkled in his dark 
eye, but it was only for a moment. 
* Dubourg writes to me that he is satisfied with 

you, Frank.” 
“ IT am happy, sir” 








“ But I have less reason to be so,” he added, ' 
‘ shook me affectionately by the hand, “ you must 


sitting down at his bureau. 
“ T am sorry, sir” 
“ Sorry and happy, Frank, are words that, on 
tmost occasions, signify little or nothing — Here is 
your last letter.” 
_ He took it out from a number of others ticd up 
‘n @ parcel of red tape, and curiously labelled and 
filed. There lay my poor epistle, written on the 
subject the nearest to my heart at the time, and 
rouched in words which I had thought would work 
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compassion, if not conviction,—there, I say, it lay, 
squeezed up among the letters on miscellaneous 
business in which my father’s daily affairs had en- 

aged him. I cannot help smiling internally when 
i recollect the mixture of hurt vanity and wounded 
feeling with which I regarded my remonstrance, 
to the penning of which there had gone, I promise 
you, some trouble, as I beheld it extracted from 
amongst letters of advice, of credit, and all the 
commonplace lumber, as I then thought them, of 
a merchant’s correspondence. Surely, thought I, a 
letter of such importance (I dared not say, even to 
myself, so well written) deserved a separate place, 
as well as more anxious consideration, than those 
on the ordinary business of the counting-house. 

But my father did not observe my dissatisfac- 
tion, and would not have minded it if he had. He 
proceeded, with the letter in his hand—*« This, 
Frank, is yours of the 21st ultimo, in which you 
advise me” (reading from my letter), “ that in the 
most important business of forming a plan, and 
adopting a profession for life, you trust my pater- 
nal goodness will hold you entitled to at least a 
negative voice; that you have insuperable —ay, 
insuperable is the word—I wish, by the way, you 
would write a more distinct current hand—draw 
a score through the tops of your t’s, and open the 
loops of your I’s—insuperable objections to the ar- 
rangements which I have proposed to you. There 
is much more to the same effect, occupying four 
good pages of paper, which a little attention to per- 
spicuity and distinctness of expression might have 
comprised within as many lines. For, after all, 
Frank, it amounts but to this, that you will not do 
as | would have you.” 

“ That I cannot, sir, in the present instance ; not 
that I will not.” 

“ Words avail very little with me, young man,” 
said my father, whose inflexibility always possessed 
the air of the most perfect calmness and self-pos- 
session. “ Can not may be a more civil phrase than 
will not, but the expressions are synonymous where 
there is no moral impossibility. But 1am not a 
friend to doing business hastily; we will talk this 
matter over after dinner.— Owen !” 

Owen appeared, not with the silver locks which 
you were used to venerate, for he was then little 
more than fifty; but he had the same, or an exactly 
similar uniform suit of light brown clothes,—the 
same pearl-grey silk stockings,—the same stock, 
with its silver buckle,—the same plaited cambric 
rufiles, drawn down over his knuckles in the par- 
lour, but in the counting-house carefully folded 
back under the sleeves, that they might remain 
unstained by the ink which he daily consumed ;— 
in a word, the same grave, formal, yet benevolent 
cast of features, whicli continued to his death to 
distinguish the head-clerk of the great house of Os- 


| baldistone and Tresham. 


“ Owen,” said my father, as the kind old man 
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dine with us to-day, and hear the news Frank hes 
brought us from our friends in Bourdeaux.” 

Owen made one of his stiff bows of respectful 
gratitude; for, in those days, when the distance 
between superiors and inferiors was enforced in a 
manner to which the present times are strangers, 
such an invitation was a favour of some little con- 
sequence. 

I shall long remember that dinner-party. Deeply 











alYected by teeligs of anxiety, not unmingled with 
displeasure, I was unable to take that active share 
in the conversation which my father seemed to 
expect from me; and I too frequently gave unsa- 
tistactory answers to the questions with which he 
assailed me. Owen, hovering betwixt his respect 
for his patron, and his love for the youth he had 
dandled on his knee in childhood, like the timorous, 
yet anxious ally of an invaded nation, endeavoured 
at every blunder I made to explain my no-meaning, 
and to cover my retreat; manoeuvres which added 
to my father’s pettish displeasure, and brought a 
share of it upon my kind advocate, instead of pro- 
tecting me. I had not, while residing in the house 
of Dubourg, absolutely conducted myself like 

A clerk condemn‘d his father’s soul to cross, 

Who penn'd a stanza when he should engross ; — 
but, to say truth, I had frequented the counting- 
house no more than I had thought absolutely neces- 
sary to secure the good report of the Frenchman, 
long a correspondent of our firm, to whom my fa- 
ther had trusted for initiating me into the mysteries 
of commerce. In fact, my principal attention had 
been dedicated to literature and manly exercises. 
My father did not altogether discourage such ac- 
quirements, whether mental or personal. He had 
too much good sense not to perceive, that they sate 
gracefully upon every man, and he was sensible 
that they relieved and dignified the character to 
which he wished me to aspire. But his chief am- 
bition was, that I should succeed not merely to his 
fortune, but to the views and plans by which he 
imagined he could extend and perpetuate the weal- 
thy inheritance which he designed for me. 

Love of his profession was the motive which he 
chose should be most ostensible, when he urged me 
to tread the same path; but he had others with 
which I only became acquainted at a later period. 
Impetuous in his schemes, as well as skilful and 
daring, each new adventure, when successful, be- 
came at once the incentive, and furnished the means, 
for farther speculation. It seemed to be necessary 
to him, as to an ambitious conqueror, to push on 
from achievement to achievement, without stopping 
to secure, far less to enjoy, the acquisitions which 
he made. Accustomed to see his whole fortune 
trembling in the scales of chance, and dexterous at 
adopting expedients fur casting the balance in his 
favour, his health and spirits and activity seemed 
ever to increase with the animating hazards on 
which he staked his wealth; and he resembled a 
sailor, accustomed to brave the billows and tlie 
foe, whose confidence rises on the eve of tempest 
or of battle. He was not, however, insensible to 
the changes which increasing age or supervening 
malady might make in his own constitution ; and 
was anxious in good time to secure in me an assist- 
ant, who might take the helm when his hand grew 
weary, and keep the vessel’s way according to his 
counsel and instruction. Paternal affection, as well 
as the furtherance of his own plans, determined 
him to the same conclusion. Your father, though 
his fortune was vested in the house, was only a 
sleeping partner, as the commercial phrase goes ; 
and Owen, whose probity and skill in the details 
of arithmetic rendered his services invaluable as a 
head-clerk, was not possessed either of information 
or talents sufficient to conduct the mysteries of the 
principal management. If my father were suddenly 
sumumoned from life, what would become of the 
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world of schemes which he had formed, unless his 
son were moulded into a commercial Hercules, fit 
to sustain the weight when relinquished by the 
falling Atlas? and what would become of tht son 
himself, if, a stranger to business of this desenp- 
tion, he found himself at once involved in the laby- 
rinth of mercantile concerns, without the clew of 
knowledge xecessary for his extraction? For ail 
these reasons, avowed and secret, my father was 
determined I should embrace his profession ; and 
when he was determined, the resolution of no man 
was more immovable. I, however, was also a party 
to be consulted, and, with something of his own 
pertinacity, I had formed a determination precisely 
contrary. 

It may, I hope, be some palliative for the resist- 
ance which, on this occasion, I offered to my fa- 
ther’s wishes, that I did not fully understand upon 
what they were founded, or how deeply his hap- 
piness was involved in them. Imagining myself 
certain of a large succession in future, and ample 
maintenance in the meanwhile, it never occurred 
to me that it might be necessary, in order to secure 
these blessings, to submit to labour and limitations 
unpleasant to my taste and temper. I only saw in 
my father’s proposal for my engaging in business, 
a desire that I should add to those heaps of wealth 
which he had himself acquired; and imagining 
myself the best judge of the path to my own hap- 
piness, I did not conceive that I should increase 
that happiness by augmenting a fortuno which I 
believed was already sufficient, and more than suf- 
ficient, for every use, comfort, and elegant enjoy- 
ment. 

Accordingly, I am compelled to repeat, that my 
time at Bourdeaux had not been spent as my fa- 
ther had proposed to himself. What he considered 
as the chief end of my residence in that city, I had 
postponed for every other, and would (had I dared) 
have neglected it altogether. Dubourg, a favoured 
and benefited correspondent of ourmercantile house, 
was too much of a shrewd politician to make such 
reports to the head of the firm concerning his only 
child, as would excite the displeasure of both; and 
he might also, as you will presently hear, have views 
of selfish advantage in suffering me to neglect the 
purposes for which I was Ligon under his charge. 
My conduct was regulated by the bounds of de- 
cency and good order, and thus far he had no evil 
report to make, supposing him so disposed ; but, 
perhaps, the crafty Frenchman would have been 
equally complaisant, had I been in the habit of in 
dulging worse feelings than those of indolence and 
aversion to mercantile business. As it was, while 
I gave a decent portion of my time to the commer- 
cial studies he recommended, he was by no means 
envious of the hours which I dedicated to other and 
more classical attainments, nor did he ever find 
fault with me for dwelling upon Corneille and Boi- 
leau, in preference to Postlethwayte (supposing his: 
folio to have then existed, and Monsieur Dubourg 
able to have pronounced his name), or Savary, or 
any other writer on commercial economy. He 
had picked up somewhere a convenient expression,, 
with which he rounded off every letter to his cor- 
respondent,—“ I was all,” he said, “ that a father 
could wish.” 

My father never quarrelled with a phrase, how- 
ever frequently repeated, provided it seemed to him 
distinct and expressive; and Addison himself could 
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not have found expressions so satisfactory to him 
as, “ Yours received, and duly honoured the bills 
inclosed, as per margin.” 

Knowing, therefore, very well what he desired 
me to be, Mr Osbaldistone made no doubt, from the 
frequent repetition of Dubourg’s favourite phrase, 
that I was the very thing he wished to see me; 
when, in an evil hour, he received my letter, con- 
taining my eloquent and detailed apology for de- 
clining a place in the firm, and a desk and stool 
in the corner of the dark counting-house in Crane 
Alley, surmounting in height those of Owen, and 
the other clerks, and only inferior to the tripod of my 
father himself. All was wrong from that moment. 
Dubourg’s reports became as suspicious as if his 
bills had been noted for dishonour. I was sum- 
moned home in all haste, and received in the man- 
nor I have already communicated to you. 





CHAPTER II. 


4 begin shrewdly to suspect the young man of a terrible 
taint — Poetry; with which idle disease if he be infected, 
theres no hope of him ina state course. dctum est'of 
him for a commonwealth’s man, if he go to’t in rhyme 
once. Brn Jonson's Bartholomew Fazr. 


My father had, generally speaking, his temper 
under complete self-command, and his anger rarely 
indicated itself by words, except in a sort of dry 
testy manner, to those who had displeased him. He 
never used threats, or expressions of loud resent- 
ment. All was arranged with him on system, and 
it was his practice to do “ the needful” on every 
occasion, without wasting words about it. It was, 
therefore, with a bitter smile that he listened to 
my imperfect answers concerning the state of com- 
merve in France, and unmercifully permitted me 
to involve myself deeper and deeper in the mys- 
teries of agio, tariffs, tare and tret; nor can I 
charge my memory with his having looked positively 
angry, until he found me unable to explain the exact 
effect which the depreciation of the louis d’or had 
produced on the negotiation of bills of exchange. 
“ The most remarkable national occurrence in my 


| time,” said my father (who nevertheless had seen 


the Revolution)— “and he knows no more of it 
than a post on the quay!” 

* Mr Francis,” suggested Owen, in his timid 
and conciliatory manner, “ cannot have forgotten, 
that by an arret of the King of France, dated Ist 
May 1700, it was provided that the porteur, within 
ten days after due, must make demand” 

“ Mr Francis,” said my father, interrupting him, 
“will, I dare say, recollect for the moment anything 
in are so kind as hint to him. But, body o’ me! 

ow Dubourg could permit him! Hark ye, Owen, 
what sort of a youth is Clement Dubourg, his ne- 
phew there, in the office, the black-haired lad ?” 

“ One of the cleverest clerks, sir, in the house; 
® prodigious young man for his time,” answered 
Owen; for the gaiety and civility of the young 
Frenchman had won his heart. 

“Ay, ay, I suppose he knows something of the 
nature of exchange. Dubourg was determined I 
Should have one youngster at least about my hand 
whe understood business. But I see his drift, and 
ke shall find that I do so when he looks at the ba- 
lance-sheet. Owen, let Clement’s salary be paid 
4p to next quarter-day, and let him ship himself 
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back to Bourdeaux in his father’s ship, which 13 
clearing out yonder.” 

“ Dismiss Clement Dubourg, sir?” said Owen, 
with a faltering voice. 

“ Yes, sir, dismiss him instantly; it is enough 
to have a stupid Englishman in the counting -house 
to make blunders, without keeping a sharp F'rench- 
man there to profit by them.” 

I had lived long enough in the territories of the 
Grand Monarque to contract a hearty aversion to 
arbitrary exertion of authority, even if it had not 
been instilled into me with my earliest breeding ; 
and I could not refrain from interposing, to prevent 
an innocent and meritorious young man from pay- 
ing the penalty of having acquired that proficiency 
which my father had desired for me. 

“ J beg pardon, sir,’ when Mr Osbaldistone had 
done speaking; “ but I think it but just, that if 1 
have been negligent of my studies, I should pay the 
forfeit myself. I have no reason to charge Mon- 
sieur Dubourg with having neglected to give me 
opportunities of improvement, however little I may 
have profited by them; and, with respect to Mon- 
sieur Clement Dubourg” 

“ With respect to him, and to you, I shall take 
the measures which I see needful,” replied my fa- 
ther; “but it is fair in you, Frank, to take your 
own blame on your own shoulders— very fair, that 
cannot be denied. I cannot acquit old Dubourg,” 
he said, looking to Owen, “for having merely af- 
forded Frank the means of useful knowledge, with- 
out either seeing that he took advantage of them, 
or reporting to me if he did not. You see, Owen, 
he has natural notions of equity becoming a British 
merchant.” 

“ Mr Francis,” said the head-clerk, with his usual 
formal] inclination of the head, and a slight eleva- 
tion of his right hand, which he had acquired by a 
habit of sticking his pen behind his ear before he 
spoke——“ Mr Francis seems to understand the fun- 
damental principle of all moral accounting, the great 
ethic rule of three. Let A do to B, as he would 
have B do to him; the product will give the rule 
of conduct required.” 

My father smiled at this reduction of the golden 
rule to arithmetical form, but instantly proceeded. 

“ All this signifies nothing, Frank; you have 
been throwing away your time like a boy, and in 
future you must learn to live like a man. 1 shall 
put you under Owen’s care for a few months, to 
recover the lost ground.” 

I was about to reply, but Owen looked at me with 
such a supplicatory and warning gesture, that I was 
involuntarily silent. 

“ We will then,” continued my father, “ resunr: 
the subject of mine of the 1st ultimo, to which you 
sent me an answer which was unadvised and un- 
satisfactory. So now, fill your glass, and push the 
bottle to Owen.” ; 

Want of courage—of audacity, if you will—was 
never my failing. I answered firmly, “ I was sorry 
that my letter was unsatisfactory, unadvised it was 
not; for I had given the proposal his goodness had 
made me, my instant and anxious attention, and it 
was with no small pain that I found myself obliged 
to decline it.” 

My father bent his keen eye for a moment on 
me, and instantly withdrew it. As he made no an- 
swer, I thought myself obliged to proceed, though 
with some hesitation, and he only interrupted De 
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by monosyllables.— It is impossible, sir, for me 
to have higher respect for any character than I have 
for the commercial, even were it not yours.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“It connects nation with nation, relieves the 
wants, and contributes to the wealth of all; and is 
to the general commonwealth of the civilized world 
what the daily intercourse of ordinary life is to pri- 
vate society, or rather, what air and food are to 
our bodies.” 

“ Well, sir?” 

“ And yet, sir, I find myself compelled to persist 
in declining to adopt a character which I am so ill 
qualified to support.” 

“ I will take care that you acquire the qualifica- 
tions necessary. You are no longer the guest and 
pupil of Dubourg.” 

“ But, my dear sir, it is no defect of teaching 
which I plead, but my own inability to profit by 
instruction.” 

“ Nonsense.— Have you kept your journal in the 
terms I desired?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Be pleased to bring it here.” 

The volume thus required was a sort of com- 
monplace book, kept by my father’s recommenda- 
tion, in which I had been directed to enter notes 
of the miscellaneous information which I had ac- 
quired in the course of my studies. Foreseeing 
that he would demand inspection of this record, I 
had been attentive to transcribe such particulars 
of information as he would most likely be pleased 
with, but too often the pen had discharged the task 
without much correspondence with the head. And 
it had also happened, that, the book being the re- 
ceptacle nearest to my hand, I had occasionally 
jotted down memoranda which had little regard to 
traffic. I now put it into my father’s hand, de- 
voutly hoping he might light on nothing that would 
increase his displeasure against me. Owen’s face, 
which had looked something blank when the ques- 
‘ion was put, cleared up at my ready answer, and 
wore a smile of hope, when I brought from my 
apartment, and placed before my father, a com- 
mercial-looking volume, rather broader than it was 
long, having brazen clasps and a binding of rough 

- This looked business-like, and was encou- 
raging to my benevolent wellwisher. But he ac- 
tually smiled with pleasure as he heard my father 
run over some part of the contents, muttering his 
eritical remarks as he went on. 

“ Brandies — Barils and barricants, also ton- 
neaur.—At Nantz 29— Velles to the barique at Cog- 
nac and Rochelle 27—At Bourdeaux 32—Very 
right, Frank—Duties on tonnage and custom-house, 
see Saxby’s Tables—That’s not well; you should 
Lave transcribed the passage ; it fixes the thing in 
the memory— Reports outward and inward—Corn 
debentures — Over-sea Cockets — Linens —Isingham 
— Gentish— Stock-fish — Titling —Cropling — Lub- 
fieh. You should have noted that they are all, ne- 
vertheless, to be entered as titlings.—How many 
inches long is a titling?” 

Owen, seeing me at fault, hazarded a whisper, 
of which I fortunately caught the import. 

“ Eighteen inches, sir” 

* And a lub-fish is twenty-four—very right. It 
is important to remember this, on account of the 
Sokea ja trade,— But what have we here?— 
Bou founded in the year — Castle of the Trom- 
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pote—Palace of Gallienus—W ell, well, that’s very 
right too.—This is a kind of waste-book, Owen, 
in which all the transactions of the day, emptions, 
orders, payments, receipts, acceptances, draughts, 
commissions, and advices, are entered miscellane- 

ously.” 

“ That they may be regularly transferred to the 
day-book and ledger,” answered Owen : “ I am glad 
Mr Francis is so methodical.” 

I perceived myself getting so fast into favour, 
that I began to fear the consequence would be my 
father’s more obstinate perseverance in his resolu- 
tion that I must become a merchant; and, as I was 
determined on the contrary, I began to wish I had 
not, to use my friend Mr Owen’s phrase, been so 
methodical. But I had no reason for apprehension 
on that score; for a blotted piece of paper dropped 
out of the book, and, being taken up by my father, 
he interrupted a hint from Owen, on the propriety 
of securing loose memoranda with a little paste, by 
exclaiming, “ To the memory of Edward the Black 
Prince— What’s all this ?-—verses ! —By Heaven, 
Frank, you are a greater blockhcad than I supposed 

ou!” 

My father, you must recollect, as a man of busi 
ness, looked upon the labour of poets with contempt 5 
and as 2 religious man, and of the dissenting per- 
suasion, he considered all such pursuits as equally 
trivial and profane. Before you condemn him, you 
must recall to remembrance how too many of the 
poets in the end of the seventeenth century had 
led their lives and employed their talents. The sect 
also to which my father belonged, felt, or perhaps 
affected, a puritanical aversion to the lighter exer- 
tions of literature. So that many causes contributed 
to augment the unpleasant surprise occasioned by 
the ill-timed discovery of this unfortunate copy of 
verses. As for poor Owen, could the bob-wig which 
he then wore have uncurled itself, and stood on end 
with horror, I am convinced the morning’s Jabour 
of the friseur would have been undone, merely by 
the excess of his astonishment at this enormity. 
An inroad on the strong-box, or an crasure in the 
ledger, or a mis-summation in a fitted account, 
could hardly have surprised him more disagree- 
ably. My father read the lines sometimes with an 
affectation of not being able to understand the sense 
—sometimes in a mouthing tone of mock heroic— 
always with an emphasis of the most bitter irony, 
most irritating to the nerves of an author. 

“<¢ O for the voice of that wild horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 
The dying hero's call, 
That told imperial Charlemagne, 
How Paynim sons of swarthy Spain 
Had wrought his champion’s fall.’ 

“ Fontarabian echoes!’’ continued my father, in- 
terrupting himself; “ the Fontarabian Fair would 
have been more to the purpose.—Paynim ?— What's 
Paynim?—Could you not say Pagan as well, and 
write English, at least, if you must needs write 
nonsense ?-— 


“«* §ad over earth and ocean sounding, 
And England’s distant cliffs astounding, 
Such are the notes should say 
How Britain's hope, and France's fear, 
Victor of pean and Poitier, 
In Bourdeaux dying lay.’ 


“ Poitiers, by the way, is always spelt with an s, 
and I know no reason why orthography should give 
place to rhyme. — 
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‘“*¢ Raise my faint head, my squires,’ he said, 
And let the casement be display’d, 
That I may see once more 
The splendour of the setting sun 
Gleam on thy mirror’d wave, Garonne, 
And Blaye’s empurpled shore.’ 


“(taronne and sun isa badrhyme. Why, Frank, 
Bee do not even understand the beggarly trade you 
ve chosen, — 
‘“« * Like me, he sinks to Glory’s sleep, 
His fall the dews of evening steep, 
As if in sorrow shed. 
So soft shall fall the trickling tear, 


When England’s maids and matrons hear 
Of their Black Edward dead. 


“¢ And though my sun of glory set, 
Nor France, nor England shall forget 
The terror of my name; 
And oft shall Britain’s heroes rise, 
New planets in these southern skies, 
Through clouds of blood and flame.’ 

“ A cloud of flame is something new—Good- 
morrow, my masters all, and a merry Christmas to 

ou !— Why, the bellman writcs better lines.” He 
then tossed the paper from him with an air of su- 
perlative contempt, and concluded—“ Upon m 
credit, Frank, you are a greater blockhead than I 
took you for.” 

What could I say, my dear Tresham? There 
I stood, swelling with indignant mortification, while 
my father regarded me with a calm but stern look 
of scorn and pity; and poor Owen, with uplifted 
lands and eyes, looked as striking a picture of 
horror as if he had just read his patron’s name 
in the Gazette. At length I took courage to speak, 
endeavouring that my tone of voice should betray 
my feelings as little as possible. 

“ I am quite aware, sir, how ill qualified I am 
to play the conspicuous part in society you have 
destined for me; and, luckily, I am not ambitious 
of the wealth 1 might acquire. Mr Owen would 
be a much more effective assistant.” I said this in 
some malice, for I considered Owen as having de- 
serted my cause a little too soon. 

“ Owen!” said my father—“ The boy is mad— 
actually insane. And, pray, sir, if I may presume 
to inquire, having coolly turned me over to Mr 
Owen (although I may expect more attention from 
any one than from my son), what may your own 
sage projects be?” 

‘1 should wish, sir,’ I replied, summoning up 
my courage, “ to travel for two or three years, 
should that consist with your pleasure ; otherwise, 
ulthough late, I would willingly spend the same 
time at Oxford or Cambridge.” 

“In the name of common sense! was the like 
ever heard?—-to put yourself to school among pe- 
dants and Jacobites, when you might be pushing 
your fortune in the world! Why not go to West- 
minster or Eton at once, man, and take to Lilly’s 
Grammar and Accidence, and to the birch, too, if 
you like it?” 

“ Then, sir, if you think my plan of improve- 
ment too late, I would willingly return to the Con- 
tinent,”’ 

“ You have already spent too much time there 
to little purpose, Mr Francis.” 

“ Then I would choose the army, sir, in prefer- 
ence to any other active line of life.” 

“ Choose the d—1!” answered my father, hastily, 
and then checking himself —* I profess you make 
me as great a fool as you are yourself. Is he not 
enough to drive one mad, Owen?”— Poor Owen 





| shook his head, and looked down. “ Hark ye, 
Frank,” continued my father, “ I will cut all this 
matter very short. 1 was at your age when my 
father turned me out of doors, and settled my legal 
inheritance on my younger brother. I left Osbal- 
distone-Hall on the back of a broken-down hunter, 
with ten guineas in my purse. I have never crossed 
the threshold again, and I never will. I know not, 
and I care not, if my fox-hunting brother is alive, 
or has broken his neck; but he has children, Frank, 
and one of them shall be my son if you cross me 
farther in this matter.” 

“You will do your pleasure,” I answered, rather, 
I fear, with more sullen indifference than respect, 
“ with what is your own.” 

“ Yes, Frank, what I have is my own, if labour 
in getting, and care in augmenting, can make a 
right of property ; and no drone shall feed on my 
honeycomb. Think on it well: what I have said 
is not without reflection, and what I resolve upon 
I will execute.” 

“ Honoured sir!—dear sir!” exclaimed Owen, 
tears rushing into his eyes, “ you are not wont tu 
be in such a hurry in transacting business of im- 
portance. Let Mr Francis run up the balance be- 
fure you shut the account; he loves you, 1 am sure; 
and when he puts down his filial obedience to the 
per contra, 1 am sure his objections will disappear.” 

* Do you think I will ask him twice,” said my 
father, sternly, “ to be my friend, my assistant, and 
my corfidant!—to be a partner of my cares and 
of my fortune?—Owen, 1 thought you had known 
me better.” 

He louked at me as if he meant to add something 
more, but turned instantly away, and left the room 
abruptly. I was, I own, affected by this vicw of 
the case, which had not occurred to me; and my 
father would probably have had little reason to 
complain of me, had he commenced the discussion 
with this argument. 

But it was too late. I had much of his own ob- 
duracy of resolution, and Heaven had decreed that 
my siu should be my punishment, though not to 
the extent which my transgression merited. Owen, 
when we were left alone, continued to look at me 
with eyes which tears from time to time moistened, 
as if to discover, befure attempting the task of in- 
tercessor, upon what point my obstinacy was most 
assailable. At length he began, with broken and 
disconcerted accents,—“ O L—d, Mr Francis !— 
Good Heavens, sir!—-My stars, Mr Osbaldistone! 
—that I should ever have seen this day—and you 
so young a gentleman, sir !— For the love of Hea- 
ven! look at both sides of the account— Think 
what you are going to lose—a noble fortune, sir— 
one of the finest houses in the City, even under the 
old firm of Tresham and Trent, and now Msbaldis- 
tone and Tresham— You might roll in gold, Mr 
Francis— And, my dear young Mr Frank if there 
was any particular thing in the business of the house 
which you disliked, I would” (sinking his voice to @ 
whisper) “ put it in order for you termly, or weekly, 
or daily, if you will— Do, my dear Francis, 
think of the honour due to your father, that your 
days may be long in the land.” 

“IT am much obliged to you, Mr Owen,” said I, 
—‘“very much obliged indeed; but my father is 
best judge how to bestow his money. He talks of 
oné of my cousins: let him dispose of his wealth as 
he pleases—I will never sell my Jiberty for gold,” 
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“ Gold, sir?—I wish you saw the balance-sheet | cautious tap at the door of my apartment. Come 
of profits at last term— It was in five figures —five | in,” I said, and Mr Owen entered. So regular were 
figures to each partner’s sum total, Mr Frank— | the motions and habits of this worthy man, that in 
And all this is to go to a Papist, and anorth-country | all probability this was the first time he had ever 
booby, and a disaffected person besides —It will | been in the second story of his patron’s house, how- 
break my heart, Mr Francis, that have been toil- | ever conversant with the first; and I am still at a 
ing more like a dog than a man, and all for love | loss to know in what manner he discovered my 
of the firm. Think how it will sound, Osbaldis- | apartment. 
tone, Tresham, and Osbaldistone—or perhaps, who | “ Mr Francis,” he said, interrupting my expres- 
knows” (again lowering his voice), “ Osbaldistone, | sion of surprise and pleasure at seeing him, “ 1 do 
Oshaldistone, and Tresham, for our Mr Osbaldis- | not know if Iam doing well in what I am about to 
tone can buy them all out.” say —it is not right to speak of what passes in the 

“ But, Mr Owen, my cousin’s name being also | compting-house out of doors—one should not tell, 
Osbaldistone, the name of the company will sound | as they say, to the post in the warehouse, how many 
every bit as wel) in your ears.” lines there are in the ledger. But young Twineall 

“ O fie upon you, Mr Francis, when you know | has been absent from the house for a fortnight and 
how well I love you— Your cousin, indeed !—a | more, until two days since.” 

Papist, no doubt, like his father, and a disaffected “Very well, my dear sir, and how does thai con- 

person to the Protestant succession— that’s an- | cern us?” 

other item, doubtless.” “ Stay, Mr Francis;—your father gave him a 
; _ “ There are many very good men Catholics, Mr | private commission; and I am sure he did not go 

Owen,” rejoined I. down to Falmouth about the pilchard affair; and 
; As Owen was about to answer with unusual ani- | the Exeter business with Blackwell and Company 

mation, my father re-entered the apartment. has been settled; and the mining people in Corn- 
| © You were right,” he said, “ Owen, and I was | wall, Trevanion and Treguilliam, have paid all they 
wrong ; we will take more time to think over this | are likely to pay; and any other matter of busi- 
matter.— Young man, you will prepare to give | ness must have been put through my books :—in 
me an answer on this imvortant subject this day | short, it’s my faithful belief that Twineall has been 
month.” down in the north.” 

Lbowed in silence, sufficiently glad of areprieve, | Do you really suppose so?” said I, somewhat 

| and trusting it might indicate some relaxation in | startled. 

my father’s determination. “ He has spoken about nothing, sir, since he re- 

The time of probation passed slowly, unmarked | turned, but his new boots, and his Rippon spurs, 

by any accident whatever. 1 went and came, and | and a cock-fight at York—it’s as true as the mul- 
disposed of my time as I pleased, without question | tiplication-table. Do, Heaven bless you, my dear 
or criticism on the part of my father. Indeed, I , child, make up your mind to please your father, 
rarely saw him, save at meal times, when he stu- | and to be a man and a merchant at once.” 
diously avoided a discussion which you may well I felt at that instant a strong inclination to sub- 
suppose I was in no hurry to press onward. Our mit, and to make Owen happy by requesting him 
conversation was of the news of the day, or on such | to tell my father that I resigned myself to his dis- 
general topics as strangers discourse upon to cach , posal. But pride—pride, the source of so much 
other; nor could any one have guesscd, from its | that is good and so much that is evil in our course 
tenor, that there remained undecided betwixt us a | of life, prevented me. My acquiescence stuck in 
dispute of such importance. It haunted me, how- | my throat; and while I was coughing to get it up, 
ever, more than once, like the nightmare. Was it | my father’s voice summoned Owen. He hastily left 
possible he would keep his word, and disinherit | the room, and the opportunity was lost. 
his only son in favour of a nephew whose very ex- My father was methodical in everything. At the 
istence he was not perhaps quite certain of? My | very same time of the day, in the same apartment, 
grandfather’s conduct, in similar circumstances, | and with the same tone and manner which he had 
boded me no good, had I considcred the matter | employed an exact month before, he recapitulated 
rightly. But I had formed an erroneous idca of | the proposal he had made for taking me into part- 
my father’s character, from the importance which | nership, and assigning me a department in the 
I recollected I maintained with him and his whole | counting-house, and requested to have my final de- 
family before I went to France. I was not aware | cision. I thought at the time there was somethin 
that there are men who indulge their children at an | unkind in this; and I still think that my father’s 
early age, because to do sv interests and amuscs | conduct was injudicious. A more conciliatory treat- 
them, and who can yet be sufficiently severe when | ment would, in all probability, have gained his pur- 
the same children cross their expectations at a | pose. As it was, | stood fast, and, as respectfully 
more advanced period. On the contrary, | per- | as I could, declined the proposal he made to me. 
suaded myself, that all I had to apprehend, was | Perhaps,—for who can judge of their own heart! 
some temporary alienation of affection— perhaps | —I felt it unmanly to yield on the first summons, 
a rustication of a few weeks, which I thought would | and expected farther solicitation, as at least a pre- 
rather please me than otherwise, since it would give | text for changing my mind. If so, I was disap- 
me an opportunity of setting about my unfinished | pointed; for my father turned coolly to Owen, and 
version of Orlando Furioso, a poem which I longed | only said, “ You see it is as I told you.— Well, 
to render into English verse. I suffered this be- | Frank,” (addressing me), “ you are nearly of age, 
lief to get such absolute possession of my mind, | and as well qualified to judge of what will consti- 
that I had resumed my blotted papers, and was | tute your own happiness as you ever are like to be; 
busy in meditation on the oft-recurring rhymes of | therefore, I say no more. But as I am not bound 
the Spenserian stanza, when I heard a low and | to give in to your plans, any more than you are 
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tompelled to submit to mme, may I ask to know 
if you have formed any which depend on my assist- 
ance t” 

I answered, not a little abashed, “That being 
bred to no profession, and having no funds of my 
own, it was obviously impossible for me to subsist 
without some allowance from my father; that my 
wishes were very moderate ; and that I hoped my 
aversion for the profession to which he had de- 
signed me, would not occasion his altogether with- 
drawing his pateryal support and protection.” 

“That is to say, you wish to lean on my arm, 
and yet to walk your own way? ‘That can hardly 
be, Frank ;—however, I suppose you mean to obey 
my directions, so far as they do not cross‘your own 
humour ?”? 

I was about to speak—“ Silence, if you please,” 
he continued. “ Supposing this to be the case, you 
will instantly set out for the North of England, to 
pay your uncle a visit, and see the state of his fa- 
mily. Ihave chosen from among his sons (he has 
six, I believe) one who, I understand, is most 
worthy to fill the place I intended for you in the 
counting-house. But some farther arrangements 
may be necessary, and for these your presence may 
be requisite. You shall have farther instructions 
at Osbaldistone Hall, where you will please to re- 
main until you hear from me. Everything will be 
ready for your departure to-morrow morning.” 

With these words my father left the apartment. 

‘What does all this mean, Mr Owen?” said I to 
my sympathetic friend, whose countenance wore a 
cast of the deepest dejection. 

“ You have ruined yourself, Mr Frank, that’s all. 
When your father talks in that quiet determined 
manner, there will be no more change in him than 
in a fitted account.” 

And so it proved; for the next morning, at five 
o’clock, I found myself on the road to York, mounted 
ou a reasonably good horse, and with fifty guineas 
in my pocket; travelling, as it would scem, for 
the purpose of assisting in the’ adoption of a suc- 
cessor to myself in my father’s house and favour, 
and, for aught I knew, eventually in his fortune 
also. 


CHAPTER III. 


The slack sail shifts from side to side, 

The boat, untrimm’d, admits the tide, 

Borne down, adrift, at random tost, 

The oar breaks short, the rudder’s lost. 
Gay’s Fables. 


I wave tagged with rhyme and blank verse the 
subdivisions of this important narrative, in order 
to seduce your continued attention by powers of 
composition of stronger attraction than my own. 
Fhe preceding lines refer to an unfortunate navi- 
gator, who daringly unloosed from its moorings a 
boat, which he was unable to manage, and thrust 
it off into the full tide of a navigable river. No 
Schoolboy, who, betwixt frolic and defiance, has 
executed a similar rash attempt, could feel himself, 
when adrift in a strong current, in a situation more 
awkward than mine, when I found myself driving, 
without a compass, on the ocean of human life. 
There had been such unexpected ease in the man- 
ner in which my father slipt a knot, usually es- 
teemed the strongest which binds society together, 
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and suffered me to depart as a sort ot outcast from 
his family, that it strangely lessened the confidence 
in my own personal accomplishments, which had 
hitherto sustained me. Prince Prettyman, now a 
prince, and now a fisher’s son, had not a more 
awkward sense of his degradation. We are so apt, 
in our engrossing egotism, to consider all those ac- 
cessories which are drawn around us by prosperity, 
as pertaining and belonging to our own perscens, 
that the discovery of our unimportance, when left 
to our own proper resources, becomes inexpressibly 
mortifying. As the hum of London died away on 
my ear, the distant peal of her stecples more than 
once sounded to my ears the admonitory “ Turn 
again,” erst heard by her future Lord Mayor; and 
when IT looked back from Highgate on her dusky 
magnificence, I felt as if 1 were leaving behind me 
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comfort, opulence, the charms of society, and all | 


the pleasures of cultivated life. 

But the die was cast. It was indeed by no mcans 
probable that a late and ungracious compliance 
with my father’s wishes would have reinstated me 
in the situation which I had lost. On the contrary, 
firm and strong of purpose as he himself was, he 
might rather have been disgusted than conciliated 
by my tardy and compulsory acquiescence in his 
desire that I should engage in commerce. My con- 
stitutional obstinacy came also to my aid, and pride 
whispered how poor a figure I should make, when 
an airing of four miles from London had blown 
awnzy resolutions formed during a month’s serious 
deliberation. Hope, too, that never forsakes the 
young and hardy, lent her lustre to my future 
prospects. My father could not be serious in the 
sentence of foris-familiation, which he had so un- 
hesitatingly pronounced ;—it must be but a trial of 
my disposition, which, endured with patience and 
steadiness on my part, would raise me in his esti- 
mation, and lead to an amicable accommodation of 
the point in dispute between us. I even settled in 
my own mind how far I would concede to him, and 
on what articles of our supposed treaty I would 
mike a firm stand; and the result was, according 
to my computation, that I was to be reinstated in 
my full rights of filiation, paying the easy penalty 
of some ostensible compliances to atone for my past 
rebellion. 

In the meanwhile, I was lord of my person, and 
experienced that feeling of independence which the 
youthful bosom receives with a thrilling mixture of 
pleasure and apprehension. My purse, though by 
no means amply replenished, was in a situation to 
supply all the wants and wishes of a traveller. I 
had been accustomed, while at Bourdeaux, to act 
as my own valet; my horse was fresh, young, and 
active, and the buoyancy of my spirits soon sur- 
mounted the melancholy reflections with whick my 
journey commenced. 

I should have been glad to have journeyed upon 
a line of road better calculated to afford reasonab:e 
objects of curiosity, or a more interesting country, 
to the traveller. But the north road was then, 
and perhaps still is, singularly deficient in these 
respects; nor do I believe you can travel so far 
through Britain in any other direction without 
meeting more of what is worthy to enjage the at- 
tention. My mental ruminations, notwithstanding 
my assumed confidence, were not always of an un- 
chequered nature. The Muse too—the very co- 
quette who had led me into this wilderness—lika 
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others of her sex, deserted me in my utmost need; 


and I should have b2en reduced to rather an un- 
comfortable state of dulness, had it not been for the 
occasional conversation of strangers who chanced 
to pass the same way. But the characters whom 
I met with were of a uniform and uninteresting 
description. Country parsons, jogging homewards 
after a visitationy-farmers, or graziers, returning 
from a distant market; clerks of traders, travel- 
ling to collect what was due to their masters in pro- 
vincial towns; with now and then an officer going 
down into the country upon the recruiting service, 
were, at this period, the persons by whom the 
turnpikes and tapsters were kept in exercise. Our 
speech, therefore, was of tithes and creeds, of beeves 
and grain, of commodities wet and dry, and the sol- 
vency of the retail dealers, occasionally varied by 
the description of a siege, or battle, in Flanders, 
which, perhaps, the narrator only gave me at se- 
cond hand. Robbers, a fertile and alarming theme, 
filled up every vacancy; and the names of the Gol- 
den Farmer, the Flying Highwayman, Jack Need- 
ham, and other Beggars’ Opera heroes, were familiar 
in our mouths as household words. At such tales, 
like children closing their circle round the fire when 
the ghost story draws to its climax, the riders drew 
near to each other, looked before and behind them, 
examined the priming of their pistols, and vowed 
to stand by each other in case of danger; an en- 
gazement which, like other offensive and dc fcensive 
alliances, sometimes glided out of remembrance 
when there was an appearance of actual peril. 

Of all the fellows whom I ever saw haunted by 
terrors of this nature, one poor man, with whom I 
travelled a day and a half, afforded me most armuse- 
ment. He had upon his pillion a very small, but 
apparently a very weighty portmanteau, about the 
safety of which he seemed particularly solicitious ; 
hever trusting it out of his own immediate care, 
and uniformly repressing the officious zcal of the 
Waiters and ostlers, who offered their services to 
carry it into the house. With the same precaution 
he laboured to conceal, not only the purpose of his 
journey, and his ultimate place of destination, but 
even the direction of each day’s route. Nothing 
embarrassed him more than to be asked by any one, 
whether he was travelling upwards or downwards, 
or at what stage he intended to bait. His place of 
rest for the night he scrutinized with the most anx- 
ious care, alike avoiding solitude, and what he con- 
sidered as bad neighbourhood; and at Grantham, I 
believe, he sate up all night to avoid sleeping in the 
next room to a thick-set squinting fellow, in a black 
wig, and a tarnished gold-laced waistcoat. With 
all these cares on his mind, my fellow-traveller, to 
judge by his thewes and sincws, was a man who 
might have set danger at defiance with as much im- 
punity asmost men. He was strong, and well-built; 
and, judging from his gold-laced hat and cockade, 
seemed to have served in the army, or at least to 
belong to the military profession in one capacity or 
other. His conversation also, though always suffi- 
tiently vulgar, was that of a man of sense, when the 
terrible bugbears which haunted his imagination 
for a moment ceased to occupy his attention. But 
every accidental association recalled them. An open 
heath, a close plantation, were alike subjects of ap- 

rehension ; and the whistle of a shepherd lad was 
nstantly converted into the signal of a depredator. 
rw 
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one robber was safely disposed of by justice, never 
failed to remind him how mmny remained still un- 
hanged. 

I should have wearied of this fellow’s company 
had I not been still more tired of my own thoughts. 
Some of the marvellous stories, however, which he 
related, had in themselves a cast of interest, and 
another whimsical point of his peculiarities afforded 
me the occasional opportunity of amusing myself 
at his expense. Among his tales, several of the un- 
fortunate travellers who fell amang thieves incurred 
that calamity from associating themselves on the 
road with a well-dressed and entertaining stranger, 
in whose company they trusted to find protection 
as well as amusement; who cheered their journey 
with tale and song, protected them against the evils 
of overcharges and false reckonings, until at length, 
under pretext of showing a near path over a deso- 
late common, he seduced his unsuspicious victims 
from the public road into some dismal glen, where, 
suddenly blowing his whistle, he assembled his com- 
rades from their lurking-place, and displayed him- 
self in his truce colours— the captain, naincly, of the 
band of robbers to whom his unwary fellow-travel- 
lers had forfeited their purses, and perhaps their 
lives. Towards the conclusion of such a tale, and 
when my companion had wrought himself into a 
fever of apprehension ‘by the progress of his own 
narrative, | observed that he usually eyed me with 
a glance of doubt and suspicion, as if the possibility 
occurred to him, that he might, at that very mo- 
ment, be in company with a character as dangerous 
as that which his tale described. And ever and 
anon, when such suggestions pressed themselves on 
the mind of this ingenious self-tormentor, he drew 
off from me to the opposite side of the high road, 
looked before, behind, and around him, examined 
his arms, and seemed to prepare himself for flight 
or defence, as circumstances might require. 

The suspicion implied on such occasions seemed 
to me only momentary, and too ludicrous to be of- 
fensive. There was, in fact, no particular reflec- 
tion on my dress or address, although I was thus 
mistaken for a robber. A man in those days might 
have all the external appearance of a gentleman, 
and yct turn out to be a highwayman. For the 
division of labour in every department not having 
then taken place so fully as since that period, the 
profession of the polite and accomplished adventu- 
rer, who nicked you out of your money at White’s, 
or bowled you out of it at Marybone, was often 
united with that of the professed ruffian, who on 
Bagshot Ileath, or Finchley Common, commanded 
his brother beau to stand and deliver. ‘There was 
also a touch of coarseness and hardness about the 
manners of the times, which has since, in a great 
degree, been softened and shaded ayay. It seems 
to me, on recollection, as if desperate men had 
less reluctance then than now, to embrace the most 
desperate means of retrieving their fortune. The 
times were indeed past, when Anthony-a- Wood 
mourned over the execution of two men, goodly in 
person, and of undisputed courage and honour, whe 
were hanged without mercy at Oxford, merely be- 
cause their distress had driven them to raise con- 
tributions on the highway. We were still farther 
removed from the days of “ the mad Prince and 
Poins.” And yet, from the number of unenclosed 
and extensive heaths in the vicinity of the metro- 
polis. and from the less populous state of remote | 
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districts, both were frequented by that species of 
mounted highwaymen, that may possibly become 
one day unknown, who carried on their trade with 
something like courtesy; and, like Gibbet in the 
Beaux Stratagem, piqued themselves on being the 
best behaved men on the road, and on conducting 
themselves with all appropriate civility in the ex- 
ercise of their vocation. A young man, therefore, 
in my circumstances, was not entitled to be highly 
indignant at the mistake which confounded him 
with this worshipful class of depredators. 

Neither was 1 offended. On the contrary, I found 
amusement in alternately exciting, and lulling to 
sleep, the suspicions of my timorous companion, and 
in purposely so acting as still farther to puzzle a 
brain which nature and apprehension had combined 
to render none of the clearest. When my free con- 
versation had lulled him into complete security, it 
required only a passing inguiry concerning the di- 
rection of his journey, or the nature of the busi- 
ness which occasioned it, to put his suspicions once 
more inarms. For example, a conversation on the 
comparative strength and activity of our horses, 
took such a turn as follows :— 

“ O sir,” said my companion, “ for the gallop, I 
grant you; but allow me to say, your horse (al- 
though he is a very handsome gelding—that must 
be owned) has too little bone to be a good roadster. 
The trot, sir” (striking his Bucephalus with his 
spurs)— the trot is the true pace for a hackney ; 
and, were we near a town, I should like to try that 
daisy-cutter of yours upon a piece of level road 
(barring canter) for a quart of claret at the next 
inn. 

“‘ Content, sir,”’ replied I; “ and here is a stretch 
of ground very favourable.” 

“ Hem, ahem,” answered my friend with hesita- 
tion; “ I make it a rule of travelling never to blow 
my horse between stages; one never knows what 
occasion he may have to put him to his mettle: 
and besides, sir, when 1 said I would match you, I 
meant with even weight; you ride four stone lighter 
than I.” 

“ Very well; but I am content to carry weight. 
Pray, what may that portmanteau of yours weigh ?” 

“ My p—p—portmanteau?” replied he, hesita- 
ting —“ O very little—a feather—just a few shirts 
and stockings.” 

“ J should think it heavier, from its appearance. 
I'll hold you the quart of claret it makes the odds 
betwixt our weight.” 

“ You’re mistaken, sir, I assure you—quite mis- 
taken,” replied my friend, edging off to the side of 
the road, as was his wont on these alarming occa- 
sions. 

“ Well, I’m willing to venture the wine; or, I 
will bet you ten pieces to five, that I carry your 
portmanteau on my croupe, and out-trot you into 
the bargain.” 

This proposal raised my friend’s alarm to the ut- 
termost. His nose changed from the natural copper 
hue which it had acquired from many a comfort- 
able cup of claret or sack, into a palish brassy tint, 
and his teeth chattered with apprehension at the 
unveiled audacity of my proposal, which seemed to 
place the barefaced plunderer before him in full 
atrocity. As he faltered for an answer, I relieved 

in some degree by a question concerning a 
bteeple, which now became visible, and an obser- 
vation that we were now so near the village as to 


run no risk from interruption on the road. At this 
his countenance cleared up: but I easily perceived 
that it was long ere he forgot a proposal which 
seemed to him so fraught with suspicion as that 
which I had now hazarded. I trouble you with this 
detail of the man’s disposition, and the manner in 
which I practised upon it, because, however trivial 
in themselves, these particulars were atsenaed by 
an important influence on future incidents which 
will occur in this narrative. At the time, this per- 
son’s conduct only inspired me with contempt, and 
confirmed me in an opinion which I already enter- 
tained, that of all the propensities which teach man- 
kind to torment themselves, that of causeless fear 
is the most irritating; ‘busy, painful, and pitiable. 








CHAPTER IV. 


The Scots are poor, cries surly English pride. 

True is the charge; nor by themselves denied. 

Are they not, then, in strictest reason clear, 

Who wisely come to mend their fortunes here? 
CHURCHILL. 


THERE was, in the days of which I write, an 
old-fashioned custom on the English road, which I 
suspect is now obsolete, or practised only by the 
vulgar. Journeys of length being made on horse- 
back, and, of course, by brief stages, it was usual 
always to make a halt on the Sunday in some town 
where the traveller might attend divine service, 
and his horse have the benefit of the day of rest, 
the institution of which is as humane to our brute 
labourers as profitable to ourselves. A counterpart 
to this decent practice, and a remnant of old Eng- 
lish hospitality, was, that the landlord of a princi- 
pal inn laid aside his character of publican on the 
seventh day, and invited the guests who chanced 
to be within his walls to take a part of his family 
beef and pudding. This invitation was usually com- 
plied with by all whose distinguished rank did not 
induce them to think compliance a derogation; and 
the proposal of a bottle of wine after dinner, toa 
drink the landlord’s health, was the only recom- 
pense ever offered or accepted. 

I was born a citizen of the world, and my incli- 
nation led me into all scenes where my knowledge 
of mankind could be enlarged; I had, besides, no 
pretensions to sequester myself on the score of su- 
perior dignity, and therefore seldom failed to accept 
of the Sunday’s hospitality of mine host, whether 
of the Garter, Lion, or Bear. The honest publican, 
dilated into additional consequence by a sense of his 
own importance, while presiding among the guests 
on whom it was his ordinary duty to attend, was 
in himself an entertaining spectacle; and around 
his genial orbit, other planets of inferior conse- 
quence performed their revolutions. The wits and 
humorists, the distinguished worthies of the town 
or village, the apothecary, the attorney, even the 
curate himself, did not disdain to partake of this 
hebdomadal festivity. The guests, assembled from 
different quarters, and following different profes- 
sions, formed, in language, manners, and sentiments, 
a curious contrast to each other, not indifferent te 
those who desired to possess a knowledge of man- 
kind in its varieties. ; 

It was on such a day, and such an occasion, that 
my timorous acquaintance and I were about to 
grace the board of the ruddy-faced host of the 
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Black Bear, in the town of Darlington, and bishop- 
rick of Durham, when our landlord informed us, 
with a sort of apologetic tone, that there was a 
Scotch gentleman to dine with us. 

“ A gentleman !—what sort of a gentleman?” 
said my companion, somewhat hastily—his mind, I 
suppose, running on gentlemen of the pad, as they 
were then termed. 

“ Why, a Scotch sort of:a gentleman, as I said 
before,”’ returned mine host; “ they are all gentle, 
ye mun know, though they ha’ narra shirt to back ; 
but this is a decentish hallion—a canny North Bri- 
ton as e’er cross’d Berwick Bridge—1 trow he’s a 
dealer in cattle.” 

“ Let us have his company, by all means,” an- 
swered my companion ; and then, turning to me, 
he gave vent to the tenor of his own reflections. 
“ I respect the Scotch, sir; I Jove and honour the 
nation for their sense of morality. Men talk of 
their filth and their poverty: but commend me to 
sterling honesty, though clad in rags, as the poet 
saith. I have been credibly assured, sir, by men on 
whom I can depend, that there was never known 
such a thing in Scotland as a highway robbery.” 

‘“ That’s because they have nothing to lose,” 
said mine host, with the chuckle of a self-applaud- 
ing wit. 

“No, no, landlord,” answered a strong deep voice 
behind him, “ it’s e’en because your English gaugers 
and supervisors, that you have sent down benorth 
the Tweed, have taen up the trade of thievery over 
the heads of the native professors.” 

“ Well said, Mr Campbell!” answered the land- 
lord; “I did not think thoud’st been sae near us, 
mon. But thou kens I’m an outspoken Yorkshire 
tyke. And how go markets in the south ?” 

“ Even in the ordinar,” replied Mr Campbell ; 
as ees folks buy and sell, and fools are bought and 
50 d.”’ 

“ But wise men and fools both eat their dinner,” 
answered our jolly entertainer ; “and here a comes 
—as prime a buttock of beef as e’er hungry mon 
stuck fork in.” 

So saying, he eagerly whetted his knife, assumed 
his seat of empire at the head of the board, and 
getty the plates of his sundry guests with his good 
cheer. 

This was the first time I had heard the Scottish 
accent, or, indced, that I had familiarly met with 
an individual of the ancient nation by whom it was 
spoken. Yet, from an early period, they had oc- 
cupied and interested my imagination. My father, 
as is well known to you, was of an ancient family 
in Northumberland, from whose seat I was, while 
eating the aforesaid dinner, not very many miles 
distant. The quarrel betwixt him and his relatives 
was such, that he scarcely ever mentioned the race 
from which he sprung, and held as the most con- 
temptible species of vanity, the weakness whichis 
commonly termed family pride. His ambition was 
only to be distinguished as William Osbaldistone, 
the first, at least one of the first, merchants on 
Change ; and to have proved him the lineal repre- 
sentative of William the Conqueror, would have far 
less flattered his vanity than the hum and bustle 
which his approach was wont to produce among the 
bulls, bears, and brokers of Stock-alley. He wished, 


} The introduction of gangers, supervisors, and exa- 
miners, was one of the great complaints of the Scottish 
hetion, though a natural consequence of the Union. 
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no doubt, that 1 should remain in such ignorance 
of my relatives and descent as might insure a cor- 
respondence between my feelings and his own on 
this subject. But his designs, as will happen occa- 
sionally to the wisest, were, in some degree at least, 
counteracted by a being whom his pride would never 
have supposed of importance adequate to influence 
them in any way. His nurse, an old Northumbrian 
woman, attached to him from his infancy, was the 
only person connected with his native province for 
whom he retained any regard; and when fortune 
dawned upon him, one of the first uses which he 
made of her favours, was to give Mabel Rickets a 
place of residence within his houschold. After the 
death of my mother, the care of nursing me during 
my childish illnesses, and of rendering all those 
tender attentions which infancy exacts from female 
affection, devolved on old Mabel. Interdicted by 
her master from speaking to him on the subject of 
the heaths, glades, and dales of her beloved Nor- 
thumberland, she poured herself forth to my infant 
ear in descriptions of the scenes of her youth, and 
long narratives of the events which tradition de- 
clared to have passed amongst them. To these I in- 
clined my car much more seriously than to graver, 
but less animated instructors. Even yct, methinks 
I sce old Mabel, her head slightly agitated by the 
palsy of age, and shaded by a close cap, as white 
as the driven snow,—her face wrinkled, but still 
retaining the healthy tinge which it had acquired 
in rural labour—1 think I see her look around on 
the brick walls and narrow street which presented 
themselves before our windows, as she concluded 
with a sigh the favourite old ditty, which I then 
preferred, and—why should I not tell the truth? 
—which | still prefer to all the opera airs ever 
minted by the capricious brain of an Italian Mus. 

Oh, the oak, the ash, and the bonny ivy tree, 

They flourish best at home in the North Country! 
Now, in the legends of Mabel, the Scottish nation 
was ever freshly remembered, with all the em- 
bittered declamnation of which the narrator was 
capable. The inhabitants of the opposite frontier 
served in her narratives to fill up the parts which 
ogres and giants with seven-leagued boots occupy 
in the ordinary nursery tales. And how could it be 
otherwise? Was it not the Black Douglas who slew 
with his own hand the hcir of the Osbaldistone fa- 
mily the day after he took possession of his estate, 
surprising him and his vassals while solemnizing 
a feast suited to the occasion? Was it not Wat 
the Devil who drove all the year-old hogs off the 
braes of Lanthorn-side, in the very recent days of 
my grandfather’s father? And had we not many 
a trophy, but, according to old Mabel’s version of 
history, far more honourably gained, to mark our 
revenge of these wrongs? Did not Sir Henry Osbal- 
distone, fifth baron of the name, carry off the fair 
maid of Fairnington, as Achilles did his Chryseis 
and Briseis of old, and detain her in his fortress 
against all the power of her friends, supported by 
the most mighty Scottish chiefs of warlike fame? 
And had not our swords shone foremost at most of 
those fields in which England was victorious over 
her rival? All our family renown was acquired— 
all our family misfortunes were occasioned —by the 
northern wars. | 

Warmed by such tales, I looked upon the Scot- 
tish people during my childhood, as a race hostilo 
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by nature to the more southern inhabitants of this 
realm ; and this view of the matter was not much 
corrected by the language which my father some- 
times held with respect to them. He had engaged 
in some large speculations concerning oak-woods, 
the property of Highland proprietors, and alleged, 
that he found them much more ready to make bar- 
gains, and extort earnest of the purchase-money, 
than punctual in complying on their side with the 
terms of the engagements. The Scotch mercantile 
men, whom he was under the necessity of employ- 
ing as a sort of middle-men on these occasions, were 
also suspected by my father of having secured, by 
one means or other, more than their own share of 
the profit which ought to have accrued. In short, 
if Mabel complained of the Scottish arms in ancient 
times, Mr Osbaldistone inveighed no less against 
the arts of these modern Sinons ; and between them, 
though without any fixed purpose of dving so, they 
impressed my youthful mind with a sincere aver- 
sion to the northern inhabitants of Britain, as a peo- 
ple bloodthirsty in time of war, treacherous during 
truce, interested, selfish, avaricious, and tricky in 
the business of peaceful life, and having few good 
qualities, unless there should be accounted such, a 
ferocity which resembled courage in martial affairs, 
and a sort of wily craft which supplicd the place 
of wisdom in the ordinary commerce of mankind. 
In justification, or apology, for those who enter- 
tained such prejudices, L must remark, that the 
Scotch of that period were guilty of similar injus- 
tice to the English, whom they branded universally 
as a race of purse-proud arrogant epicures. Such 
seeds of national dislike remained between the two 
countries, the natural consequences of their exist- 
ence as separate and rival states. We have seen 
recently the breath of a demagogue blow these 
sparks into a temporary flame, which I sincerely 
hope is now extinguished in its own ashcs.1 

Tt was, then, with an impression of dislike, that 
I contemplated the first Scotchman I chanced to 
meet in society. There was much about him that 
coincided with my previous conceptions. He had 
the hard features and athletic form said to be pe- 
euliar to his country, together with the national 
intonation and slow pedantic mode of expression, 
arising from a desire to avoid peculiarities of idiom 
or dialect. I could also observe the caution and 
shrewdness of his country in many of the observa- 
tions which he made, and the answers which he 
returned. But I was not prepared for the air of 
easy self-possession and superiority with which he 
seemed to predominate over the company into which 
he was thrown, as it were by accident. His dress was 
as coarse as it could be, being still decent ; and, at 
a time when great expense was lavished upon the 
wardrobe, even of the lowest who pretended to the 
character of gentleman, this indicated mediocrity 
of circumstances, if not poverty. His conversation 
intimated that he was engaged in the cattle trade, 
no very dignified professional pursuit. And yet, 
under these disadvantages, he seemed, as a matter 
of course, to treat the rest of the company with the 
cool and condescending politeness which implies a 
real, or imagined, superiority over those towards 
whom it is used. When he gave his opinion on any 
point, it was with that easy tone of confidence used 
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by those superior to their society in rank or infor- 
mation, as if what he said could not be doubted, and 
was not to be questioned. Mine host and his Sun- 
day guests, after an effort or two to support their 
consequence by noise and bold averment, sunk 
gradually under the authority of Mr Campbell, who 
thus fairly possessed himself of the lead in the con- 
versation. ] was tempted, from curiosity, to dis- 
pute the ground with him myself, confiding in my 
knowledge of the world, extended as it was by my 
residence abroad, and in the stores with which a 
tolerable education had possessed my mind. In the 
latter respect he offered no competition, and it waa 
easy to see that his natural powers had never been 
cultivated by education. But I found him much 
better acquainted than I was myself with the pre- 
sent state of France, the character of the Duke of 
Orleans, who had just succeeded to the regency of 
that kingdom, and that of the statesmen by whom 
he was surrounded; and his shrewd, caustic, and 
somewhat satirical remarks, were those of a man 
who had been a close observer of the affairs of that 
country. 

On the subject of politics, Campbell observed a 
silence and moderation which might arise from cau- 
tion. The divisions of Whig and Tory then shook 
England to her very centre, and a powerful party, 
engaged in the Jacobite interest, menaced the dy- 
nasty of Hanover, which had been just established 
on the throne. Every alehouse resounded with 
the brawls of contending politicians, and as mine 
host’s politics were of that liberal description which 
quarrelled with no good customer, his hebdomadal 
visitants were often divided in their opinion as ir- 
reconcilably as if he had feasted the Common Coun- 
cil. The curate and the apothecary, with a little 
man, who made no boast of his vocation, but who, 
from the flourish and snap of his fingers, 1 believe 
to have been the barber, strongly espoused the 
cause of high church and the Stuart line. The 
exciseman, as in duty bound, and the attorney, who 
looked to some petty office under the Crown, toge- 
ther with my fellow-traveller, who secmed to en- 
ter keenly into the contest, stanchly supported the 
cause of King George and the Protestant succes- 
sion. Dire was the screaming—deep the oaths! 
Each party appealed to Mr Campbell, anxious, it 
seemed, to elicit his approbation. 

“ You are a Scotchman, sir; a gentleman of your 
country must stand up for hereditary right,” eried 
one party. 

“ You are a Presbyterian,” assumed the other 
class of disputants ; “ you cannot be a friend to ar- 
bitrary power.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said our Scotch oracle, after hav- 
ing gained, with some difficulty, a moment’s pause, 
“‘T havena much dubitation that King George weel 
deserves the predilection of his friends; and if he 
can haud the grip he has gotten, why, doubtless, 
he may make the gauger, here, a commissioner of 
the revenue, and confer on our friend, Mr Quitam, 
the preferment of solicitor-general; and he may 
also grant some good deed er reward to this honest 
gentleman who is sitting upon his portmanteau, 
which he prefers to a chair: And, questionless, 
King James is also a grateful person, and when he 


gets his hand in play, he may, if he be so minded, 
make this revercnd gentleman archprelate of Can- 
terbury, and Dr Mixit, chief physician to his house- 
hold, and commit his royal beard to the care of my 
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friend Latherum. ut as I doubt mickle whether 
any of the competing sovereigns would give Rob 
Campbell a tass of aquavitee, if he lacked it, I give 
my vote and interest to Jonathan Brown, our land- 
lord, to be the King and Prince of Skinkers, con- 
ditionally that he fetches us another bottle as good 
as the last.” 

This sally was received with general applause, 
in which the landlord cordially joined ; and when 
he had given orders for fulfilling the condition on 
which his preferment was to depend, he failed not 
to acquaint them, “ that, for as peaceable a gentle- 
man as Mr Campbell was, he was, moreover, as 
bold as a lion—seven highwaymen had he defeated 
with his single arm, that beset him as he came 
from Whitson-Tryste.” 

“ Thou art deceived, friend Jonathan,” said 
Campbell, interrupting him ; “they were but bare- 
ly two, and two cowardly loons as man could wish 
to meet withal.”’ 

“ And did you, sir, really,” said my fellow-tra- 
veller, edging his chair (1 should have said his 
portmanteau) nearer to Mr Campbell, “ really and 
actually beat two highwaymen yourself alone !” 

“ In troth did I, sir,” replied Campbell; “ and 
I think it nae great thing to make a sang about.” 

“ Upon my word, sir,” replied my acquaintance, 
“ T should be happy to have the pleasure of your 
company on my journey—I go northward, sir.” 

This piece of gratuitous information concerning 
the route he proposed to himself, the first I had 
heard my companion bestow upon any one, failed to 
excite the corresponding confidence of the Scotch- 
man. 

“ We can scarce travel together,” he replied, 
dryly. “ You, sir, doubtless, are well mounted, 
and I, for the present, travel on foot, or on a High- 
land shelty, that does not help me much faster for- 
ward.” 

So saying, he called for a reckoning for the wine, 
and throwing down the price of the additional bot- 
tle which he had himself introduced, rose as if to 
take leave of us. My companion made up to him, 
and taking him by the button, drew him aside into 
one of the windows. [I could not help overhearing 
him pressing something—I supposed his company 
upon the journey, which Mr Campbell seemed to 
decline. 

“ T will pay your charges, sir,” said the traveller, 
in a tone, as if he thought the argument should 
bear down all opposition. 

“ It is quite impossible,” said Campbell, some- 
what contemptuously ; “ 1 have business at Roth- 
bury.” 

“ But I am in no great hurry; I can ride out of 
the way, and never miss a day or so for good com- 
, 

Upon my faith, sir,” said Campbell, “ I can- 
not render you the service you seem to desiderate. 
Iam,” he added, drawing himself up haughtily, 
“ travelling on my own private affairs, and if ye 
will act by my advisement, sir, ye will neither unite 
yourself with an absolute stranger on the road, nor 
communicate your line of journey to those who are 
asking ye no questions about it.” He then extri- 
cated his button, not very ceremoniously, from the 
hold which detained him, and coming up to me 
as the company were dispersing, observed, “ Your 
friend, sir, is too communicative, considering the 
aature of his trust.” 
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“ That 
traveller, “ is no friend of mine, but an acquaint- 
ance whom I picked up on the road. I know nei- 
ther hig name nor business, and you seem to be 
deeper in his confidence than I am.” 

«I only meant,” he replied hastily, “ that he 
seems a thought rash in conferring the honour of 
his company on those who desire it not.” 

“ The gentleman,” replied I, “ knows his own 
affairs best, and I should be sorry to constitute 
myself a judge of them in any respect.” 

Mr Campbell made no farther observation, but 
merely wished me a good journey, and the party 
dispersed for the evening. 

Next day I parted company with my timid com- 
panion, as I left the great northern road to turn 
more westerly in the direction of Osbaldistone Ma- 
nor, my uncle’s seat. I cannot tell whether he felt 
relieved or embarrassed by my departure, consi- 
dering the dubious light in which he seemed to re- 
gard me. For my own part, his tremors ceased to 
amuse me, and, to say the truth, I was heartily 
glad to get rid of him. 





CHAPTER V. 


How melts my beating heart as I behold 
Each lovely nymph, our island’s boast and pride, 
Push on the generous steed, that sweeps along 
O’er rough, o’er smooth, nor heeds the steepy hill, 
Nor falters in the extended vale below! 

The Chase. 

I APPROACHED my native north, for such 1 es- 
teemed it, with that enthusiasm which romantic 
and wild scenery inspires in the lovers of nature. 
No longer interrupted by the babble of my com- 
panion, I could now remark the difference which 
the country exhibited from that through which I 
had hitherto travelled. The streams now more 
properly deserved the name, for, instead of slum- 
bering stagnant among reeds and willows, they 
brawled along beneath the shade of natural copse- 
wood; were now hurried down declivities, and now 
purled more leisurely, but still in active motion, 
through little lonely valleys, which, opening on the 
road from time to time, seemed to invite the tra- 
veller to explore their recesses. The Cheviots rose 
before me in frowning majesty; not, indeed, with 
the sublime variety of rock and cliff which charac- 
terises mountains of the primary class, but huge, 
round-headed, and clothed with a dark robe of rus- 
set, gaining, by their extent and desolate appear- 
ance, an influence upon the imagination, as a desert 
district possessing a character of its own. 

The abode of my fathers, which I was now ap. 
proaching, was situated in a glen, or narrow valley, 
which ran up among those hills. Extensive estates, 
which once belonged to the family of Osbaldistone, 
had been long dissipated by the misfortunes or mis- 
conduct of my ancestors; but enough was still at- 
tached to the old mansion, to give my uncle the 
title of a man of large property. This he employed 
(as I was given to understand by some inquiries 
which I made on the road) in maintaining the pro- 
digal hospitality of a northern squire of the period, 
which he deemed essential to his family dignity. 

From the summit of an eminence, I had already 
had a distant view 2f Osbaldistone-Hall, a large 
and antiquated edifice, peeping out from a Druid 
ical grove of huge oaks; and I was directing my 
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course towards it, as straightly and as speedily as 
the windings of a very indifferent road would per- 
mit, when my horse, tired as he was, pricked up his 
ears at the enlivening notes of a pack of hounds in 
full ery, cheered by the occasional bursts of a French 
horn, which in those days was a constant accum- 
paniment to the chase. I made no doubt that the 
pack was my uncle’s, and drew up my horse with 
the purpose of suffering the hunters to pass with- 
out notice, aware that a hunting-ficld was not the 
proper scene to introduce myself to a keen sports- 
man, and determined, when they had passed on, to 
proceed to the mansion-house at my own pace, and 
there to await the return of the proprietor from 
his sport. I paused, therefore, on a rising ground, 
and, not unmoved by the sense of interest which 
that species of silvan sport is so much calculated 
bo inspire (although my mind was not at the mo- 
ment very accessible to impressions of this nature), 
I expected with some eagerness the appearance of 
the huntsmen. 

The fox, hard run, and nearly spent, first made 
his appearance from the copse which clothed the 
right-hand side of the valley. His drooping brush, 
his soiled appearance, and jaded trot, proclaimed 
his fate impending; and the currion cruw, which 
hovered over him, already considered poor Reynard 
as soon to be his prey. He crossed the stream 
which divides the little valley, and was dragging 
himself up a ravine on the other side of its wild 
banks, when the headmost hounds, followed by the 
rest of the pack in full cry, burst from the coppice, 
followed by the huntsman, and three or four riders. 
The dogs pursued the trace of Reynard with un- 
erring instinct ; and the hunters followed with reck- 
less haste, regardless of the broken and difficult 
nature of the ground. They were tall, stout young 
men, well mounted, and dressed in green and red, 
the uniform of a sporting association, formed under 
the auspices of old Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone.— 
*© My cousins!” thought I, as they swept past me. 
The next reficction was, what is my reception like- 
ly to be among these worthy successors of Nimrod? 
and how improbable is it that I, knowing little or 
nothing of rural sports, shall find myself at ease, or 
happy, in my uncle’s family. A vision that passed 
me interrupted these reflections. 

It was a young lady, the loveliness of whose very 
striking features was enhanced by the animation of 
the chase and the glow of the exercise, mounted on 
a beautiful horse, jet black, unless where he was 
flecked by spots of the snow-white foam which em- 
bossed his bridle. She wore, what was then some- 
what unusual, a coat, vest, and hat, resembling 
those of a man, which fashion has since called a 
riding-habit. The mode had been introduced while 
I was in France, and was perfectly new tome. Her 
long black hair streamed on the breeze, having in 
the hurry of the chase escaped from the ribbon 
which bound it. Some very broken ground, through 
which she guided her horse with the most admi- 
rable address and presence of mind, retarded her 
course, and brought her closer to me than any of 
the other riders had passed. I had, therefore, a 
full view of her uncommonly fine face and person, 
to which an inexpressible charm was added by the 
wild gaiety of the scene, and the romance of her 
singular dress and unexpected appearance. As she 

me, her horse made, in his impetuosity, an 
wregular movement, just while, coming once more 
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upon open ground, she was again putting him ty 
his speed. It served as an apology for me to ride 
close up to her, as if to her assistance. There 
however, no cause for alarm ; it was not a stumble, 
nor a false step; and, if it had, the fair Amazon 
had too much self-possession to have been deranged 
by it. She thanked my good intentions, however, 
by a smile, and 1 felt encouraged to put my horse 
to the same pace, and to keep in her immediate 
neighbourhood. ‘The clamour of “ Whoop! dead! 
dead !’?-—and the corresponding flourish of the 
French torn, soon announced to us that there was 
no more occasion for haste, since the chase was at 
a close. One of the young men whom we had seen 
approached us, waving the brush of the fox in tri- 
umph, as if to upbraid my fair companion. 

“TI see,” she replied,—“ I see; but make no 
noise about it: if Phoebe,” she said, patting the 
neck of the beautiful animal on which she rode, 
“had not got among the cliffs, you would have had 
little cause for boasting.” 

They met as she spoke, and I observed them both 
look at me and converse a moment in an under 
tone, the young lady apparently pressing the sports- 
man to do something which he declined shyly, and 
with a sort of sheepish sullenness. She instantly 
turned her horse’s head towards me, saying, — 
“ Well, well, Thornie, if you won’t, I must, that’s 
all.— Sir,” she continucd, addressing me, “ I have 
been endeavouring to persuade this cultivated young 
gentleman to make inquiry of you, whether, in the 
course of your travels in these parts, you have 
heard anything of a friend of ours, one Mr Francis 
Osbaldistone, who has been for some days expected 
at Osbaldistone Hall?” 

I was too happy to acknowledge myself to be the 
party inquired after, and to express my thanks for 
the obliging inquiries of the young lady. 

“ In that case, sir,” she rejoined, “as my kins- 
man’s politeness seems to be still slumbering, you 
will permit me (though I suppose it is highly im- 
proper) to stand mistress of ceremonies, and to 
present to you young Squire Thorneliff Osbaldis- 
tone, your cousin, and Vie Vernon, who has also 
the honour to be your accomplished cousin’s poor 
kinswoman.” 

There was a mixture of boldness, satire, and sim- 
plicity in the manner in which Miss Vernon pro- 
nounced these words. My knowledge of life was 
sufficient to enable me to take up a corresponding 
tone as I expressed my gratitude to her for her 
condescension, and my extreme pleasure at having 
met with them. To say the truth, the compliment 
was so expressed, that the lady might easily ap- 
propriate the greater share of it, for Thorncliff 
seemed an arrant country bumpkin, awkward, shy, 
and somewhat sulky withal. He shook hands with 
me, however, and then intimated his intention of 
leaving me that he might help the huntsman and 
his brothers to couple up the hounds,—a purpose 
which he rather communicated by way of informa- 
tion to Miss Vernon than as apology to me. ; 

“ There he goes,” said the young lady, following 
him with eyes in which disdain was admirably 
painted —“ the prince of grooms and cock-fighters, 
and blackguard horse-coursers. But there is not 
one of them to mend another.— Have you read 
Markham?” said Miss Vernon. 

‘ Read whom, ma’am?—I do not even remenr 
ber the author’s name.” 
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“ © lud! on what a strand are you wrecked!” 
replied the young lady. “ A poor forlorn and igno- 
rant stranger, unacquainted with the very Alcoran 
of the savage tribe whom you are come to reside 
among— Never to have heard of Markham, the 
most celebrated author on farriery! then'I fear you 
are equally a stranger to the more modern names 
of Gibson and Bartlett?” 
“TJ am, indeed, Miss Vernon.” 
“And do you not blush to own it?” said Miss 
Vernon. “ Why, we must forswear your alliance. 
Then, I suppose, you can neither give a ball, nor a 
mash, nor a horn!” 
“ I confess I trust all these matters to an osiler, 
or to my groom.” 
* Incredible carelessness !— And you cannot shoe 
a horse, or cut his mane and tail; or worm a dog, 
or crop his ears, or cut his dew-claws; or reclaim a 
hawk, or give him his casting-stones, or direct his 
diet when he is sealed; or” 
“To sum up my insignificance in one word,” 
replied I, “I am profoundly ignorant in all these 
rural accomplishments.” 
“ Then, in the name of Heaven, Mr Francis Os- 
baldistone, what can you do?” 
“Very little to the purpose, Miss Vernon ; some- 
thing, however, I can pretend to—When my groom 
has dressed my horse, I can ride him, and when my 
hawk is in the field, I can fly him.” 
* Can you do this?” said the young lady, putting 
her horse to a canter. 
There was a sort of rude overgrown fence crossed 
the path before us, with a gate, composed of pieces 
of wood rough from the forest ; I was about to move 
forward to open it, when Miss Vernon cleared the 
obstruction at a flying leap. I was bound, in point 
of honour, to follow, and was in a moment again at 
her side.—“ There are hopes of you yet,” she said. 
“J was afraid you had been a very degenerate Os- 
baldistone. But what on earth brings you to Cub- 
Castle ?—for so the neighbours have christened this 
hunting-hall of ours. You might have staid away, 
1 suppose, if you would ?” 
I telt I was by this time on a very intimate foot- 
ing with my beautiful apparition, and therefore re- 
plied, in a confidential under-tone—“ Indeed, my 
dear Miss Vernon, I might have considered it as a 
sacrifice to be a temporary resident in Osbaldistone 
Hall, the inmates being such as you describe them; 
but I am convinced there is one exception that will 
make amends for all deficiencies.” 
“OQ, you mean Rashleigh ?” said Miss Vernon. 
“ Indeed I do not; I was thinking —forgive me 
—of some person much nearer me.” 
“ T suppose it would be proper not to understand 
your civility ?!——But that is not my way—lI don’t 
make a curtsey for it, because 1 am sitting on horsc- 
back. But, seriously, 1 deserve your exception, for 
I am the only conversible being about the Hall, 
except the old priest and Rashlcigh.” 
“ And who is Rashleigh, for Heaven’s sake?” 
“ Rashleigh is one who would fain have every 
one like him for his own sake. He is Sir Hilde- 
' brand’s youngest son—about your own age, but 
not so—not well looking, in short. But nature has 
given him a mouthful of common sense, and the 

| priest has added a bushelful of learning ; he is what 
we call a very clever man in this country, where 
clever men are scarce. Bred to the church, but in 
vo hurry to take orders.” 
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“To the Catholic Church?” 

“ The Catholic Church! what Church else ?’’ said 
the young lady. “ But I forgot—they told me you 
are a heretic. Is that true, Mr Osbaldistone?” 

“T must not deny the charge.” 

“ And yet you have been abroad, and in Catholic 
countries ?” 

“ For nearly four years.” 

“ ‘You have seen convents?” 

* Often ; but I have not seen much in them which 
recommended the Catholic religion.” 

“ Are not the inhabitants happy?” 

“Some are unquestionably so, whom either a 
profound sense of devotion, or an experience of the 
persecutions and misfortunes of the world, or a 
natural apathy of temper, has led into retirement. 
Those who have adopted a life of seclusion from 
sudden and overstrained enthusiasm, or in hasty re- 
sentment of some disappointment or mortification, 
are very miserable. The quickness of sensation 
soon returns, and, like the wilder animals in a me. 
nagerie, they are restless under confinement, while 
others muse or fatten in cells of no larger dimen- 
sions than theirs.” 

“ And what,” continued Miss Vernon, “ becomes 
of those victims who are condemned to a convent 
by the will of others? what do they resemble? ea- 
pecially, what do they resemble, if they are born to 
enjoy life, and fecl its blessings?” 

“They are like imprisoned singing-birds,” re- 
plied 1, “ condemned to wear out their lives in con- 
finement, which they try to beguile by the exercise 
of accomplishments, which would have adorned so- 
ciety, had they been left at large.” 

<1 shall be,” returned Miss Vernon— “ that is,” 
said she, correcting herself—“ 1 should be rather 
like the wild hawk, who, barred tbe free exercisa 
of his soar through heaven, will dash himself to 
pieces against the bars of his cage. But to return 
to Rashleigh,” said she, in a more lively tone, “ you 
will think him the pleasantest man you evcr saw in 
your life, Mr Osbaldistone, — that is, for a week at 
least. If he could find out a blind mistress, never 
man would be so secure of conquest; but the eye 
breaks the spell that enchants the ear.— But here 
we are in the court of the old hall, which looks as 
wild and old-fashioned as any of its inmates. There 
is no great toilette kept at Osbaldistone-Hall, you 
must know ; but I must take off these things, they 
are so unpleasantly warm,— and the hat hurts my 
forchead, too,” continued the lively girl, taking it 
off, and shaking down a profusion of sable ringlets, 
which, half laughing, half blushing, she separated 
with her white slender fingers, in order to clear 
them away from her beautiful face and piercing 
hazcl eyes. If there was any coquctry in the ac- 
tion, it was well disguised by the careless indiffer- 
ence of her manner. I could not help saying, “ that, 
judging of the family from what I saw, I should 
suppose the toilette a very unnecessary care.” 

“ That’s very politely said—though, perhaps, I 
ought not to understand in what sense it was 
meant,” replied Miss Vernon; “ but you will see a 
better apology for a little negligence, when you meet 
the Orsons you are to live amongst, whose forms 
no toilette could improve. But, as J said before, 
the old dinner-bell will clang, or rather clank, in a 
few minutes— it cracked of its own accord on the 
day of the landing of King Willie, and my uncle, 
respecting its prophetic talent, would never permit 
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it to be mended. So do you hold my palfrey, like 
a duteous knight, until I send some more humble 
squire to relieve you of the charge.” 

She threw me the rein as if we had been ac- 
quainted from our childhood, jumped from her 
saddle, tripped across the court-yard, and entered 
at a side-door, leaving me in admiration of her 
beauty, and astonished with the overfrankness of 
her manners, which seemed the more extraordinary 
at a time when the dictates of politeness, flowing 
from the court of the Grand Monarque Louis XTV., 
prescribed to the fair sex an unusual severity of 
decorum. I was left awkwardly enough stationed 
in the centre of the court of the old hall, mounted 
on one horse, and holding another in my hand. 

The building’ afforded little to interest a stran- 
ger, had I been disposed to consider it attentively; 
the sides of the quadrangle were of various archi- 
tecture, and with their stone-shafted latticed win- 
dows, projecting turrets, and massive architraves, 
resembled the inside of a convent, or of one of the 
older and less splendid colleges of Oxford. I called 
for a domestic, but was for some time totally un- 
nttended to; which was the more provoking, as I 
could perceive I was the object of curiosity to seve- 
ral servants, both male and female, from different 
parts of the building, who popped out their heads 
and withdrew them, like rabbits in a warren, be- 
fore I could make a direct appeal to the attention 
of any individual. The return of the huntsmen and 
hounds relieved me from my embarrassment, and 
with some difficulty I got one clown to relieve me 
ef the charge of the horses, and another stupid boor 
to guide me to the presence of Sir Hildebrand. 
This service he performed with much such grace 
and good-will, as a peasant who is compelled to act 
ng guide to a hostile patrol; and in the same man- 
ner I was obliged to guard against his deserting 
me in the labyrinth of low vaulted passages which 
conducted to “ Stun Hall,” as he called it, where I 
was to be introduced to the gracious presence of 
my uncle. 

We did, however, at length reach a long vaulted 
room, floored with stone, where a range of oaken 
tables, of a weight and size too massive ever to be 
moved aside, were already covered for dinner. This 
venerable apartment, which had witnessed the feasts 
of several generations of the Osbaldistone family, 
bore also evidence of their success in field-sports. 
Huge antlers of deer, which might have becn tro- 

phies of the hunting of Chevy Chace, were ranged 
around the walls, interspersed with the stuffed skins 
of badgers, otters, martins, and other animals of 
the chase. Amidst some remnants of old armour, 
which had, perhaps, served against the Scotch, 
hung the more valued weapons of silvan war, cross- 
bows, guns of various device and construction, nets, 
fishing-rods, otter-spears, hunting-poles, with many 
other singular devices and engines for taking or 
killing game. A few old pictures, dimmed with 
smoke, and stained with March beer, hung on the 
walls, representing knights and ladies, honoured, 
doubtless, and renowned in their day ; those frown- 
ing fearfully from huge bushes of wig and of beard; 
and these looking delightfully with all their might 
at the roses which they brandished in their hands. 

T had just time to give a glance at these matters, 
when about twelve blue-coated servants burst into 
the hall with much tumult and talk, each rather 

employed in directing his comrades than in dis- 
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charging his own duty. Some brought blocks and 

billets to the fire, which roared, blazed, and ascend- 

ed, half in smoke, half in flame, up a huge tunnel, 

with an opening wide enough to accommodate a 

stone-seat within its ample vault, and which was 
fronted, by way of chimney-piece, with a huge piece 
of heavy architecture, where the monsters -of he- 
raldry, embodied by the art of some Northumbrian 
chisel, grinned and ramped in red free-stone, now 
japanned by the smoke of centuries. Others of 
these old-fashioned serving-men bore huge smoking 
dishes, loaded with substantial fare; others brought 
in cups, flagons, bottles, yea barrels of liquor. All 
tramped, kicked, plunged, shouldered, and jostled, 
doing as little service with as much tumult as could 
well be imagined. At length, while the dinner was, 
after various efforts, in the act of being arranged 
upon the board, “the clamour much of men and 
dogs,” the cracking of whips, calculated for the in- 
timidation of the latter, voices loud and high, steps 
which, impressed by thé heavy-heeled boots of the 
period, clattered like those in the statue of the Fvs- 
tin de pierre} announced the arrival of those for 
whose benefit the preparations were made. The 
hubbub among the servants rather increased than 
diminished as this crisis approached. Some called 
to make haste— others to take time,—some ex- 
horted to stand out of the way, and make room 
for Sir Hildebrand and the young squires,—some 
to cluse round the table, and be tn the way,— some 
bawled to open, some to shut, a pair of folding- 
doors which divided the hall from a sort of gallery, 
as I afterwards learned, or withdrawing-room, fit- 
ted up with black wainscot. Opened the doors were 
at length, and in rushed curs and men,— eight 
dogs, the domestic chaplain, the village doctor, my 
six cousins, and my uncle. 





CHAPTER VI. 


The rude hall rocks—they come, they come, — 

The din of voices shakes the dome ; ~— 

In stalk the various forms, and, drest 

In varying morion, varying vest, 

All march with haughty step — all proudly shake the 
crest. PENROSE. 

Ir Sir Ilildebrand Osbaldistone was in no hurry 
to grect lis nephew, of whose arrival he must have 
becn informed for some time, he had important 
avocations to allege in excuse. “ Had seen thee 
sooner, lad,” he exclaimed, after a rough shake ot 
the hand, and a hearty welcome to Osbaldistone Hall, 
“ but lad to see the hounds kennelled first. Thou 
art welcome to the Hall, lad—here is thy cousin 
Percie, thy cousin Thornie, and thy cousin John— 
your cousin Dick, your cousin Wilfred, and—stay, 
where ’s Rashleigh—ay, here’s Rashleigh—take 
thy long body aside, Thornie, and let’s see thy bro- 
ther a bit—your cousin Rashleigh. So, thy father 
has thought on the old Hall, and old Sir Hildebrand 
at last— better late than never—Thou art welcome, 
lad, aud there ’s enough. Where ’s my little Die? 
—ay, here she comes—this is my niece Die, my 
wite’s brother’s daughter —the prettiest girl in our 
dales, be the other who she may—and so now let’s 
to the sirloin.” — . 

To gain some idea of the person who held this 
language, you must suppose, my dear T » a 
yo ee ee ee Ne te ra tne ae Se 

1 Now called Don Juan. 
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man aged about sixty, in a hunting suit which had 
once been richly laced, but whose splendour had 
been tarnished by many a November and Decem- 
per storm. Sir Hildebrand, notwithstanding the 
abruptness of his present manner, had, at one pe- 
riod of his life, known courts and camps; had 
held a commission in the army which encamped on 
Hounslow Heath previous to the Revolution —and, 
recommended perhaps by his religion, had been 
knighted about the same period by the unfortunate 
and ill-advised James II. But the Knight’s drcams 
of further preferment, if he ever entertained any, 
had died away at the crisis which drove his patron 
from the throne, and since that period he had spent 
a sequestered life upon his native domains. Not- 
withstanding his rusticity, however, Sir Hildebrand 
retained much of the exterior of a gentleman, and 
appeared among his sons as the remains of a Co- 
rinthian pillar, defaced and overgrown with moss 
and lichen, might have looked, if contrasted with 
the rough unhewn masses of upright stones in Ston- 
henge, or any other druidical temple. The sons were, 
indeed, heavy unadorned blocks as the cye would 
desire to look upon. Tall, stout, and comely, all and 
each of the five eldest seemed to want alike the Pro- 
methean fire of intellect, and the exterior grace and 
manner, which, in the polished world, sometimes 
supply mental deficiency. Their most valuable mo- 
ral quality seemed to be the good-humour and con- 
tent which was expressed in their heavy features, 
and their only pretence to accomplishment was their 
dexterity in field sports, for which alone they lived. 
The strong Gyas, and the strong Cloanthus, are 
not less distinguished by the poet, than the strong 
Percival, the strong Thorneliff, the strong John, 
Richard, and Wilfred Osbaldistones, were by out- 
ward appearance. 

But, as if to indemnify herself for a uniformity so 
uncommon in her productions, Dame Nature had 
rendered Rashleigh Osbaldistone a striking contrast 
in person and manner, and, as I afterwards learned, 
in temper and talents, not only to his brothers, 
but to most men whom I had hitherto met with. 
When Percie, Thornie, and Co. had respectively 
nodded, grinned, and presented their shoulder, ra- 
ther than their hand, as their father named them 
to their new kinsman, Rashleigh stepped forward, 
and welcomed me to Osbaldistone Hall, with the 
air and manner of a man of the world. Ilis ap- 
pearance was not in itself prepossessing. He was 
of low stature, whereas all his brethren seemed 
to be descendants of Anak; and, while they wcre 
handsomely formed, Rashleigh, though strong in 
person, was bull-necked and cross-made, and from 
some early injury in his youth, had an imperfec- 
tion in his gait, so much resembling an absolute 
halt, that many alleged that it formed the obstacle 
to his taking orders; the church of Rome, as is 
well known, admitting none to the clerical profes- 
sion who labours under any personal deformity. 
Others, however, ascribed this unsightly defect to 
a mere awkward habit, and contended that it did 
not amount to a personal disqualification from holy 
orders. 

The features of Rashleigh were such, as, having 
fooked upon, we in vain wish to banish from our 
memory, to which they recur as objects of painful 
curiosity, although we dwell upon them with a feel- 
ing of dislike, and even of disgust. It was not the 
sctual plainness of his face, taken separately from 
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the menning, which made this strong impression 
His features were, indeed, irregular, but they were 
by no means vulgar; and his keen dark eyes, and 
shaggy eyebrows, redeemed his face from the charge 
of commonplace ugliness. But there was in these 
eyes an expression of art and design, and, on pro- 
vocation, a ferocity tempered by caution, which 
nature liad made obvious to the most ordinary phy- 
siognomist, perhaps with the same intention that 
she has given the rattle to the poisonous snake. Ag 
if to compensate him for these disadvantages of 
exterior, Rashleigh Osbaldistone was possessed of 
@ voice the most soft, mellow, and rich in its tones 
that I ever heard, and was at no loss for language 
of every sort suited to so fine an organ. His first 
sentence of welcome was hardly ended, ere I in- 
ternally agreed with Miss Vernon, that my new 
kinsman would make an instant conquest of a mis- 
tress whose ears alone were to judge his cause. 
He was about to place himself beside me at din- 
ner, but Miss Vernon, who, as the only female in 
the family, arranged all such matters according to 
her own pleasure, contrived that I should sit be- 
twixt Thorneliff and herself; and it can scarce be 
doubted that I favoured this nore advantageous 
arrangement. 

* J want to speak with you,” she said, * and I 
have placed honest Thornie betwixt Rashleigh and 
you on purpose, He will be like— 

Feathcr-bed 'twixt castle wall 

And heavy brunt of cannon ball 3 
while I, your earliest acquaintance in this intellec. 
tual family, ask of you how you like us all?” 

“ A very comprehensive question, Miss Vernon, 
considering how short while I lave been at Osbal- 
distone-Tall.” 

“ O, the philosophy of our family lies on the sur- 
face —there arc minute shades distinguishing the 
individuals, which require the eye of an intelligent 
observer ; but the species, as naturalists I believe 
call it, may be distinguished and characterised a. 
once.” 

“‘ Mv five elder cousins, then, are, I presume, of 
pretty nearly the same character.” 

“ Yes, they form a happy compound of sot, game- 
keeper, bully, horse-jockey, and fool; but as they 
say there cannot be found two leaves on the same 
tree exactly alike, so these happy ingredients, being 
mingled in somewhat various proportions in each 
individual, make an agreeable variety for those who 
like to study character.” 

“ Give me a sketch, if you please, Miss Vernon.” 

* You shall have them all in a family-piece, at 
full Jength—the favour is too easily granted to be 
refused. Percie, the son and hcir, has more of the 
sot than of the gamekeeper, buily, horse-jockey, or 
fool—My precious Thornie is more of the bully 
than the sot, gamekeeper, jockey, or fuol—John, 
who sleeps whole wecks amongst the hills, has 
most of the gamekeeper— The jockey is powerful 
with Dickon, who rides two hundred miles by day 
and night to be bought and sold at a horse-race— 
And the fool predominates so much over Wilfred’s 
other qualities, that he may be termed a fool posi- 
tive. 

“* A goodly collection, Miss Vernon, and the in- 
dividual varieties belong to a most interesting spe- 
cies. But is there no room on the canvass for Bis 


Hildebrand 2” 
“1 love my uncle,” was her reply: “1 owe him 
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some kindness (such it was meant for at least), 
and I will leave you to draw his picture yourself, 
when you know him better.” 

“Come,” thought I to myself, “ I am glad there 
is some forbearance. After all, who would have 
looked for such bitter satire from a creature so 
young and so exquisitely beautiful ?” 

“ You are thinking of me,” she said, bending her 
dark eyes on me, as if she meant to pierce through 
my very soul. 

“ TI certainly was,” I replied, with some em- 
barrassment at the determined suddenness of the 
question, and then, endeavouring to give a com- 
plimentary turn to my frank avowal— “ How is it 
possible I should think of anything else, seated as 
I have the happiness to be?” 

She smiled with such an expression of concen- 
trated haughtiness as she alone could have thrown 
into her countenance. “ I must inform you at once, 
Mr Osbaldistone, that compliments are entirely lost 
upon me; do not, therefore, throw away your pretty 
sayings —they serve fine gentlemen who travel in 
the country, instead of the toys, beads, and brace- 
lets which navigators carry to propitiate the savage 
inhabitants of newly discovered lands. Do not 
exhaust your stock in trade;—you will find na- 
tives in Northumberland to whom your fine things 
will recommend you—on me they would be ut- 
terly thrown away, for I happen to know their real 
value.” 

I was silenced and confounded. 

“You remind me at this moment,” said the young 
fady, resuming her lively and indifferent manner, 
“of the fairy tale, where the man finds all the 
money which he had carried to market suddenly 
thanged into pieces of slate. I have cried down and 
ruined your whole stock of complimentary discourse 
by one unlucky observation. But come, never mind 
it— You are belied, Mr Osbaldistone, unless you 
have much better conversation than these fadeurs, 
which every gentleman with a toupet thinks him- 
self obliged to recite to an unfortunate girl, merely 
because she is dressed in silk and gauze, while he 
<vears superfine cloth with embroidery. Your na- 
tural paces, as any of my five cousins might say, 
are far preferable to your complimentary amblc. 
Fndeavour to forget my unlucky sex ; call me Tom 
Vernon, if you have a mind, but speak to me as 
you would to a friend and companion 3 you have no 
idea how much I shall like you.” 

“ That would be a bribe indeed,” returned I. 

“ Again !” replied Miss Vernon, holding up her 
finger; “ I told you I would not bear the shadow 
of a compliment. And now, when you have pledged 
my uncle, who threatens you with what he calls a 
brimmer, I will tell you what you think of me.” 

The bumper being pledged by me, as a dutiful 
nephew, and some other general intercourse of 
the table having taken place, the continued and 
business-like clang of knives and forks, and the de- 
votion of cousin Thorncliff on my right hand, and 
cousin Dickon, who sate on Miss Vernon’s left, to 
the huge quantities of meat with which they heaped 
their plates, made them serve as two occasional par- 
lations, sepayating us from the rest of the company, 
and leaving us to our téte-d-téte, “ And now,” said 
I, “ give me leave to ask you frankly, Miss Ver- 
non, what you suppose I am thinking of you?—I 
sould tell you what I really do think, but you have 
uterdicted praise.” 
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I do not want your assistance. 1 am conjurer 
enough to tell your thoughts without i.. Youneed 
not open the casement of yeur bosom; I see through 
it. You think me a strange bold girl, half coquette, 
half romp; desirous of attracting attention by the 
freedom of her manners and loudness of her con- 
versation, because she is ignorant of what the Spec- 
tator calls the softer graces of the sex; and perhaps 
you think I have some particular plan of storming 
you into admiration. I should be sorry to shock 
your self-opinion, but you were never more mis- 
taken. All the confidence I have reposed in you, J 
would have given as readily to your father, if I 
thought he could have understood me. I am in this 
happy family as much secluded from intelligent lis- 
teners as Sancho in the Sierra Morena, and when 
opportunity offers, I must speak or die. I assure 
you I would not have told you a word of all this 
curious intelligence, had I cared a pin who knew it 
or knew it not.” 

“It is very cruel in you, Miss Vernon, to take 
away all particular marks of favour from your com- 
munications, but I must receive them on your own 
terms.— You have not included Mr Rashleigh Os- 
baldistone in your domestic sketches.” 

She shrunk, I thought, at this remark, and has- 
tily answered, in a much lower tone, “ Not a word 
of Rashleigh ! His ears are so acute when his self- 
ishness is interested, that the sounds would reach 
him even through the mass of Thorncliff’s person, 
stuffed as it is with beef, venison-pasty, and pud- 
din r?? 

© Yes,” I replied ; “ but peeping past the living 
screen which divides us, before I put the question, 
I perceived that Mr Rashleigh’s chair was empty 
te has left the table.” 

“J would not have you be too sure of that,” 
Miss Vernon replied. “ Take my advice, and when 
you speak of Rashleigh, get up to the top of Otter- 
scope-hill, where you can see for twenty miles 
round you in every direction—stand on the very 
peak, and speak in whispers; and, after all, don't 
be too sure that the bird of the air will not carry 
the matter. Rashleigh has been my tutor for four 
years; we are mutually tired of each other, and 
we shall heartily rejoice at our approaching se- 
paration.” 

“ Mr Rashleigh leaves Osbaldistone-Hall, then ?” 

“ Yes, in a few days ;—did you not know that? 
-— your father must keep his resolutions much more 
secret than Sir Hildebrand. Why, when my un- 
cle was informed that you were to be his guest for 
some time, and that your father desired to have 
one of his hopeful sons to fill up the lucrative si- 
tuation in his counting-house which was vacant by 
your obstinacy, Mr Francis, the good knight held 
a cour pléniére of all his family, including the but- 
ler, housekeeper, and gamekeeper. This reverend 
assembly of the peers and household officcrs of 
Osbaldistone-Hall was not convoked, as you may 
suppose, to elect your substitute, because, as Rash- 
leigh alone possessed more arithmetic than was 
necessary to calculate the odds on a fighting-cock, 
nore but he could be supposed qualified for the si- 
tuation. But some solemn sanction was necessary 
for transforming Rashleigh’s destination from star- 
ving as a Catholic priest, to thriving as a wealthy 


banker ; and it was not without some reluctance 
that the acquiescence of the assembly was obtained 
to such an act of degradation.” 
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T can sonceive the scruples—but how were 
they got over?” 

“ By the general wish, I believe, to get Rash- 
leigh out of the house,” replied Miss Vernon. “ Al- 
though youngest of the family, he has somehow or 
other got the entire management of all the others ; 
and every one is sensible of the subjection, though 
they cannot shake it off. If any one oppose him, 
he is sure to rue having done so before the ycar 
goes about; and if you do him a very important 
service, you may rue it stil] more.” 

“At that rate,” answered I, smiling, “ I should 
look about me; for I have been the cause however 
unintentionally, of his change of situation.” 

“ Yes ; and whether he regards it as an advan- 
tage or disadvantage, he will owe you a grudge for 
it—-But here come cheese, radishes, and a bumper 
to church and king, the hint for chaplains and la- 
dies to disappear ; and I, the sole representative 
of womanhood at Osbaldistone-Hall, retreat, as in 
duty bound.” 

She vanished as she spoke, leaving me in asto- 
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serter from the shrine of Bacchus. When I hear 
the whoop and hollo, and the tramp of the hea 
boots of ny pursuers on the winding stair whic 
I was descending, I plainly foresaw I should bo 
overtaken unless I could get into the open air. I 
therefore threw open a casement in the staircase, 
which looked into an old-fashioned garden, and as 
the height did not exceed six feet, I jumped out 
without hesitation, and soon heard, far behind, 
the “hey whoop ! stole away! stole away!” of my 
baffled pursuers. 1 ran down one alley, walked fast 
up another ; and then, conceiving myself out of all 
danger of pursuit, I slackened my pace into a quiet 
stroll, enjoying the cool air which the heat of the 
wine I had becn obliged to swallow, as well as that 
of my rapid retreat, rendered doubly grateful. 

As I sauntered on, I found the gardener hard 
at his evening employment, and saluted him, as 
] paused to look at his work. “ Good even, my 
friend.” 

“ Gude ¢’en—gude e’en t’ye,” answered the man, 
without looking up, and in a tone which at once 


nishment at the mingled character of shrewdness, | indicated his northern extraction. 


audacity, and frankness, which her conversation 
displayed. 1 despair of conveying to you the Icast 
idea of her manner, although I have, as nearly as 
I can remember, imitated her language. In fact, 
there was a mixture of untaught simplicity, as well 
as native shrewdness and haughty boldness in her 
manrer, and all were modified and recommended 
by the play of the most beautiful features I had 
ever beheld. It is not to be thought that however 
strange and uncommon I might think her liberal 


and unreserved communications, a young man of | 


two-and-twenty was likely to be severely critical 
on a beautiful girl of cighteen for not observing a 
proper distance towards him. On the contrary, 1 
was equally diverted and flattered by Miss Vernon’s 
coufidence, and that notwithstanding her declara- 
tion of its being conferred on me solely because I 
was the first auditor who occurred, of intelligence 
enough to comprehend it. With the presumption of 
my age, certainly not diminished by my residence 
in France, I imagined that well-formed features, 
and a handsome person, both which I conceived my- 
self to possess, were not unsuitable qualifications 
for the coifidant of a young beauty. My vanity 
thus enlisted In Miss Vernon’s behalf, I was far 
from judging her with severity merely for a frank- 
ness which I supposed was in some degree justi- 
fied by my own personal merit ; and the feelfnys 
of partiality, which her beauty, and the singularity 
of her situation, were of themselves calculated to 
excite, were enhanced by my opinion of her pene- 
tration and judgment in her choice of a friend. 
After Miss Vernon quitted the apartment, the 
bottle circulated, or rather flew, around the table 
mm unceasing revolution. My foreign education had 
given me a distaste to intemperance, then and yet 
loo common a vice among my countrymen. The 
sonversation which seasoned such orgies was as 
little to my taste, and if anything could render it 
more disgusting, it was the relationship of the com- 
pany. I therefore seized a lucky opportunity, and 
made my escape through a side-door, leading | knew 
1ot whither, rather than endure any longer the sight 
f father and cons practising the same degrading 
intemperance, and holding the same coarse and dis- 
gusting conversation. Iwas pursued of course, as 
~ had expected, to be reclaimed by torce, as a de- 


“ Fine weather for your work, my friend.” 

“It’s no that muckle to be compleened o’,” an- 
swered the man, with that limited degree of praise 

| which gardeners and farmers usually bestow on the 
very best weather. Then raising his head, as if to 
see who spoke to him, he touched his Scotch bon- 
net with an air of respect, as he observed, ‘' Eh, 
gude safe us!—it’s a sight for sair een, to see a 
gold-laced jeistiecor in the Ha’ garden sae late at 
e’en.” 

‘* A gold-laced what, my good friend ? ” 

‘‘ Ou, & jeistiecor1—that’s a jacket like your ain, 
there. They hae other things to do wi’ them up 
yonder— unbuttonug them to make room for the 
becf and the bag-puddings, and the claret-wine, 
| nae doubt—that ’s the ordinary for evening lecture 

on this side the Border.” 

“ There ’s no such plenty of good cheer in your 
country, my good friend,” I replied, “ as to tempt 
you to sit-so late at it.” 

“ TIout, sir, ye ken little about Scotland ; it’s no 
for wait of gude vivers—the best of fish, flesh, and 
fowl hae we, by sybos, ingans, turneeps, and other 
garden fruit. But we hae mense and discretion, 
and are moderate of our mouths ;— but here, frae 
the kitchen to the ha’, it’s fill and fetch mair, frae 
the tae end of the four-and-twenty till the tother. 
Even their fast days—they ca’ it fasting when they 
hae the best o’ sea-fish frae Hartlepool and Sun- 
derland by land carriage, forbye trouts, grilses, sal- 
mon, and a’ the lave o’t, and so they make their 
very fasting a kind of luxury and abomination; and 
then the awfu’ masses and matins of the puir de- 
ceived souls— But I shouldna speak about them, 
for your honour will be a Roman, I’se warrant, 
like the lave.” 

* Not I, my friend; I was bred an English pres: 
byterian, or dissenter.” 

“ The right hand of fellowship to your honour, 
then,” quoth the gardener, with as much alacrity 
as his hard featurcs were capable of expressing, 
and, as if to show that his good-will did not rest on 
words, he plucked forth a huge horn snuff-box, or 
mull, as he called it, and proffered me a pinch with 
a most fraternal grin. 


1 Perhaps from the Freneh Justaucorys. 
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Having accepted his courtesy, I asked him if he 
had been long a domestic at Osbaldistone-Hall ? 

“ I have been fighting with wild beasts at Ephe- 
sus,” said he, looking towards the building, “ for 
the best part of these four-and-twenty years, as 
sure as my name’s Andrew Fairservice.” 

* But, my excellent friend Andrew Fairservice, 
if your religion and your temperance are so much 
offended by Roman rituals and southern hospita- 
lity, it seems to me that you must have been put- 
ting yourself to an unnecessary penance all this 
while, and that you might have found a service 
where they eat less, and are more orthodox in their 
worship. I dare say it cannot be want of skill which 
prevented your being placed more to your satisfac- 
tion. 

“ It disna become me to speak to the point of my 
qualifications,” said Andrew, looking round him 
with great complacency ; “ but nae doubt 1 should 
understand my trade of horticulture, seeing I was 
bred in the parish of Dreepdaily, where they raise 
lang-kale under glass, and force the early nettles 
for their spring kale. And, to speak truth, I hae 
been flitting every term these four-and-twenty 
years; but when the time comes, there’s aye some- 
thing to saw that I would like to see sawn,—or 
something to maw that I would like to sce mawn, 
—or sometling to ripe that 1 would like to see 
ripen,—and sac I e’en daiker on wi’ the family frae 
year’s end to year’s end. And I wad say for cer- 
tain, that I am gaun to quit at Cannlemas, only I 
was just as positive on it twenty years syne, and I 
find mysell still turning up the mouls here, for a’ 
that. Iorbye that, to tell your honour the even- 
down truth, there’s nae better place ever offered 
to Andrew. But if your honour wad wush me to 
ony place where I wad hear pure doctrine, and hae 
a free cow’s grass, and a cot, and a yard, and mair 
than ten punds of annual fee, and where there’s 
nae leddy about the town to count the apples, I’se 
hold myscll muckle indebted t’ ye.” 

* Bravo, Andrew! 1 perceive you'll lose no pre- 
ferment for want of asking patronage.” 

“ I canna see what for I should,’ replied An- 
drew; “ it’s no a gencration to wait till ane’s 
worth ’s discovered, I trow.” 

“ But you are no friend, I observe, to the la- 
dies.” 

“Na, by my troth, I keep up the first gardener’s 
quarrel to them. They ’re fasheous bargains—aye 
crying for apricocks, pears, plums, and apples, sum- 
mer and winter, without distinction o’ seasons; but 
we hae nae slices o’ the spare rib here, be praised 
for’t! except auld Martha, and she’s weel eneugh 
Pleased wi’ the freedom o’ the berry-bushes to her 
Sister’s weans, when they come to drink tea in a 
holiday in the housekeeper’s room, and wi’ a wheen 
codlings.now and then for her ain private supper.” 

“ You forget your young mistress.” 

“ ‘What mistress do I forget ?—whae’s that?” 

“ Your young mistress, Miss Vernon.” 

“ What! the lassie Vernon — She’s nae mistress 
o’ mine, man, I wish she was her ain mistress; 
and I wish she mayna be some other body’s mis- 
tress or it’s lang—She’s a wild slip that.” 

“ Indeed!” said I, more interested than I cared 
to own to myself, or to show to the fellow—“ why, 
hdrew, you know all the secrets of this family.” 
x If I ken them, I can keep them,” said Andrew; 

they winna work in my wame like barm in a bar- 
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rel, I’se warrant ye, Miss Die is—but it’s neither 
beef nor brose o’ mine.” 

And he began to dig with a great semblance of 
assiduity. 

“ What is Miss Vernon, Andrew? I am a frien 
of the family, and should like to know.”’ 

* Other than a gude ane, I’m fearing,” said An- 
drew, closing one eye hard, and shaking his head 
with a grave and mysterious look—“ something 
glee’d—your honour understands me?” 

“ I cannot say I do,” said I, “ Andrew; but 1 
should like to hear you explain yourself;” and 
therewithal 1 slipped a crown-picce into Andrew’s 
horn-hard hand. The touch of the silver made 
him grin a ghastly smile, as he nodded slowly, and 
thrust it into his breeches pocket ; and then, like a 
man who well understood that there was value to 
be returned, stood up, and rested his arms on his 
spade, with his features composed into the most 
important gravity, as for some serious communi- 
cation. 

“ Ye maun ken, then, young gentleman, since 
it imports you to know, that Miss Vernon is” 

Here breaking off, he sucked in both his cheeks, 
till his lantern jaws and long chin assumed the ap- 
pearance of a pair of nut-crackers; winked hard 
once more, frowned, shook his head, and seemed 
to think his physiognomy had completed the infor- 
mation which his tongue had not fully told. 

“ Good God!” said I—“ so young, so beautiful, 
so early lost!” 

“ Troth, ye may say sae—she’s in a manner lost, 
body and saul; forby being a Papist, I’se uphaud 
her for” —and his northern caution prevailed, and 
he was again silent. 

“ For what, sir?” said I, sternly. “ I insist on 
knowing the plain meaning of all this.” 

“ Ou, just for the bitterest Jacobite in the haill 
shire.” 

“ Pshaw! a Jacobite ?—is that all?” 

Andrew looked at me with some astonishment, 
at hearing his information treated so lightly; and 
then muttering, “ Aweel, it’s the warst thing I ken 
aboot the lassie, howsoe’er,” he resumed his spade, 
like the King of the Vandals, in Marmontel’s late 
novel. 








CHAPTER VII. 


Bardolph. The sheriff, with a monstrous watch, is at the 
door. Henry 1V. First Part. 


I FounD out with some difficulty the apartment 
which was destined for my accommodation; and, 
having secured myself the necessary good-will and 
attention from my uncle’s domestics, by using the 
means they were most capable of comprehending, 
I secluded myself there for the remainder of the 
evening, conjecturing, from the fair way in which 
I had left my new relatives, as well as from the dis- 
tant noise which continued to echo from the stone- 
hall (as theix banqueting-room was called), that 
they were not likely to be fitting company for a 
sober man. : 

« What could my father mean by sending me to 
be an inmate in this strange family?” was my first 
and most natural reflection. My uncle, it was plain, 
received me as one who was to make some stay 
with him, and his rude hospitality rendered him 
as indifferent as King Hal to the number of those 
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who fed at his cost. But it was plain my presence 
or absence would be of as little importance in his 
eyes as that of one of his blue-coated serving-men. 
My cousins were mere cubs, in whose company I 
might, if I liked it, unlearn whatever decent man- 
ners, or elegant accomplishments, I had acquired, 
but where 1 could attain no information beyond 
what regarded worming dogs, rowelling horses, and 
following foxes. I could only imagine one reason, 
which was probably the true one. My father con- 
sidered the life which was led at Osbaldistone-Hall 
as the natural and inevitable pursuits of all country 
gentlemen, and he was desirous, by giving me an 
opportunity of seeing that with which he knew I 
should be disgusted, to reconcile me, if possible, to 
take an active share in his own business. In the 
meantime, he would take Rashleigh Osbaldistone 
into the counting-house. But he had an hundred 
modes of providing for him, and that advantage- 
ously, whenever he chose to get rid of him. So that, 
although I did feel a certain qualm of conscience 
at having been the means of introducing Rashleigh, 
being such as he was described by Miss Vernon, 
into my father’s business—perhaps into his confi- 
dence—TI subdued it by the reflection that my father 
was complete master of his own affairs—a man not 
io be imposed upon, or influenced by any one—and 
that all I knew to the young gentleman’s prejudice 
was through the medium of a singular and giddy 
girl, whose communications were made with an 
injudicious frankness, which might warrant me in 
supposing her conclusions had been hastily or in- 
accurately formed. Then my mind naturally turned 
to Miss Vernon herself; her extreme beauty ; her 
very peculiar situation, relying solely upon her 
reflections, and her own spirit, for guidance and 
protection ; and her whole character offering that 
variety and spirit which piques our curiosity, and 
engages our attention in spite of ourselves. I had 
sense enough to consider the neighbourhood of this 
singular young lady, and the chance of our being 
thrown into very close and frequent intercourse, as 
adding to the dangers, while it relieved the dulness, 
of Osbaldistone-Hall; but I could not, with the 
fullest exertion of my prudence, prevail upon my- 
self to regret excessively this new and particular 
hazard to which I was to be exposed. This scruple 
I also settled as young men settle most difficulties 
of the kind—I would be very cautious, always on 
my guard, consider Miss Vernon rather as a com- 
panion than an intimate; and all would do well 
enough. With these reflections I fell asleep, Miss 
Vernon, of course, forming the last subject of my 
contemplation. 

Whether I dreamed of her or not, I cannot sa- 
tisfy you, for I was tired, and slept soundly. But 
she was the first person I thought of in the morn- 
ing, when waked at dawn by the cheerful notes of 
the hunting-horn. To start up, and direct my horse 
to be saddled, was my first movement ; and in afew 
minutes I was in the court-yard, where men, dogs, 
and horses, were in full preparation. My uncle, 
who, perhaps, was not entitled to expect a very 
alert sportsman in his nephew, bred as he had been 


in foreign seemed rather surprised to see 
me, and I thought his morning salutation wanted 


something of the hearty and hospitable tone which 
distinguished his first welcome, “ Art there, lad? 
—ay, R hep *s aye rathe—pbut look to thysell— 
mind the old song, lad— 
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* He thax gallops his horse on Blackstone edge, 
May chance to catch a fall.’** 


I believe there are few young men, and those 
very sturdy moralists, who would not rather be 
taxed with some moral peccadillo than with want 
of knowledge in horsemanship. As I was by no 
means deficient either in skill or courage, I resent- 
ed my uncle’s insinuation accordingly, and assured 
him he would find me up with the hounds. 

“J doubtna, lad,” was his reply; “ thou ’rt a 
rank rider, I’se warrant thee— but take heed. Thy 
father sent thee here to me to be bitted, and I 
doubt I must ride thee on the curb, or we’ll hae 
some one to ride thee on the halter, if I takena 
the better heed.” 

As this speech was totally unintelligible to me — 
as, besides, it did not seem to be delivered for my 
use, or benefit, but was spoken as it were aside, and 
as if expressing aloud something which was passing 
through the mind of my much-honoured uncle, I 
concluded it must either refer to my desertion of 
the bottle on the preceding evening, or that my 
uncle’s morning hours being a little disecomposed 
by the revels of the night before, his temper had 
suffered in proportion. I only made the passing re- 
flection, that if he played the ungracious landlord, 
I would remain the shorter while his guest, and 
then hastened to salute Miss Vernon, who advanced 
cordially to meet me. Some show of greeting alsc 
passed between my cousins and me; but as I saw 
them maliciously bent upon criticising my dress and 
accoutrements, from the cap to the stirrup-irons, 
and sneering at whatever had a new or foreign 
appearance, I exempted myself from the task of 
paying them much attention; and assuming, in 
requital of their grins and whispers, an air of the 
utmost indifference and contempt, 1 attached my- 
self to Miss Vernon as the only person in the party 
whom I could regard as a suitable companion. By 
her side, therefore, we sallied forth to the destined 
cover, which was a dingle or copse on the side of 
an extensive common. As we rode thither, I ob- 
served to Diana, “ that I did not see my cousin 
Rashleigh in the field ;” to which she replied,— 
“ O no—he’s a mighty hunter, but it’s after the 
fashion of Nimrod, and his game is man.” 

The dogs now brushed into the cover, with the 
appropriate encouragement from the hunters—all 
was business, bustle, and activity. My cousins were 
soon too much interested in the business of the mor- 
ning to take any further notice of me, unless that 
I overheard Dickon the horse-jockey whisper to 
Wilfred the fool—“ Look thou, an our French 
cousin be nat off a’ first burst.” 

To which Wilfred answered, “ Like enow, for 
he has a queer outlandish binding on ’s castor.” 

Thorncliff, however, who in his rude way seemed 
not absolutely insensible to the beauty of his kins- 
woman, appeared determined to keep us company 
more closely than his brothers,—perhaps to watch 
what passed betwixt Miss Vernon and me—per- 
haps to enjoy my expected mishaps in the chase. 
In the last particular he was disappointed. After 
beating in vain for the greater par of the morning, 
a fox was at length found, who led us a chase of 
two hours, in the course of which, notwithstanding 
the ill-omened French binding upon my hat, I sus- 
tained m as a horseman to the admira- 
tion of my uncle and Miss Vernon, and the secret 
disappointment of those who expected me to dit 
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grace it. Reynard, however, proved too wily for his 


pursuers, and the hounds were at fault. I could at 
this time observe in Miss Vernon’s manner an im- 
patience of the close attendance which we received 
from Thorncliff Osbaldistone ; and, as that active- 
spirited young lady never hesitated at taking the 
readiest means to gratify any wish of the moment, 
she said to him, in a tone of reproach—“ I wonder, 
Lhornie, what keeps you dangling at my horse’s 
crupper all this morning, when you know the earths 
above Woolverton-mill are not stopt.” 

“J know no such an thing then, Miss Die, for 
the miller swore himself as black as night, that he 
stopt them at twelve o’clock, midnight that was.” 

“ O fie upon you, Thornie! would you trust to a 
miller’s word?—and these earths, too, where we 
lost the fox three times this season !—and you on 
your grey mare, that can gallop there and back in 
ten minutes !” 

“ Well, Miss Die, I’se go to Woolverton then, 
and if the earths are not stopt, I’se raddle Dick 
the miller’s bones for him.” 

“ Do, my dear Thornie ; horsewhip the rascal to 
purpose—via—fly away, and about it ;”—Thorn- 
cliff went off at the gallop—“ or get horsewhipt 
yourself, which will serve my purpose just as well. 
—I must teach them all discipline and obedience to 
the word of command. I am raising a regiment, 
you must know. Thornic shall be my sergeant- 
major, Dickon my riding-master, and Wilfred, with 
lis deep dub-a-dub tones, that speak but three syl- 
lables at a time, my kettle-drummer.” 

“ And Rashleigh ?” 

“ Rashleigh shall be my scout-master.” 

“ And will you find no employment for me, most 
lovely colonel ?” 

“ You shall have the choice of being paymaster, 
or plunder-master, to the corps. But see how the 
dogs puzzle about there. Come, Mr Frank, the 
secnt’s cold; they won’t recover it there this 
while ; follow me, I have a view to show you.” 

And, in fact, she cantcred up to the top of a gentle 
hill, commanding an extensive prospect. Casting 
her eyes around, to sec that no one was near us, 
she drew up her horse beneath a few birch-trees, 
which sereened us from the rest of the hunting-field 
— Do you see yon peaked, brown, heathy hill, 
having something like a whitish speck upon the 
side ?”” 

“ Terminating that long ridge of broken moorish 
uplands ?—-I see it distinctly.” 

“ That whitish speck is a rock called Hawkes- 
more-crag, and Hawkesmore-crag is in Scotland.” 

* Indeed? I did not think we had been so near 
Scotland.” 

“ It is so, I assure you, and your horse will carry 
you there in two hours.” 

“ I shall hardly give him the trouble; why, the 
distance must be eighteen miles as the crow flies.” 

“ You may have my mare, if you think her less 
blown—I say, that in two hours you may be in 
Scotland.” 

“ And I say, that I have so little desire to be 
there, that if my horse’s head were over the Border, 
I would not give his tail the trouble of following. 
What should I do in Scotland?” 

“ Provide for your safety, if 1 must speak plainly. 
Do y ou understand me now, Mr Frank ?” 
. Not a whit; you are more and more oracular.” 
Then, on my word, you either mistrust me 
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most unjustly, and are a better dissembler than 
Rashleigh Osbaldistone himself, or you know no- 
thing of what is imputed to you; and then no won- 
der you stare at me in that grave manner, which I 
can scarce sce without laughing.” 

* Upon my word of honour, Miss Vernon,” said 
I, with an impatient feeling of her childish dispo- 
sition to mirth, “ I have not the most distant con- 
ception of what you mean. I am happy to afford 
you any subject of amusement, but 1 am quite 
ignorant in what it consists.” 

“ Nay, there’s no sound jest after all,” said the 
young lady, composing herself; “ only one looks se 
very ridiculous when he is fairly perplexed. But 
the matter is serious enough. Do you know one 
Moray, or Morris, or some such name ?” 

“ Not that 1 can at present recollect.” 

“ Think a moment. Did you not lately travel 
with somebody of such a name?” 

“ The only man with whom I traveled for any 
lenzth of time was a fellow whose soul seemed to 
lie in his portmanteau.” 

“ Then it was like the sou of the licentiate Pedro 
Garcias, which lay among the ducats in his Ieathern 
purse. That man has been robbed, and he has 
Jodged an information against you, as connected 
with the violence done to him.” 

‘¢ You jest, Miss Vernon!” 

“ I do not, I assure you—the thing is an abso- 
lute fact.” 

“ And do you,” said I, with strong indignation, 
which I did not attempt to suppress, * do you sup- 
pose me capable of meriting such a charge?” 

“ You would call me out for it, I suppose, had I 
the advantage of being a man— You may do so as 
it is, if you like it—I can shoot flying, as well as 
leap a five-barred gate.” 

“ And are colonel of a regiment of horse besides,” 
replied I, reflecting how idle it was to be angry with 
her—“ But do explain the present jest to me.” 

“ There ’s no jest whatever,” said Diana; “ you 
are accused of robbing this man, and my uncle he- 
lieves it as well as I did.” 

“ Upon my honour, I am greatly obliged to my 
fricnds for their good opinion !” 

“ Now do not, if you can help it, snort, and stare, 
and snuff the wind, and look so exceedingly like a 
startled horse — There ’s no such offence as you 
suppose—you are not charged with any petty lar- 
ceny, or vulgar felony —by no means. This fellow 
was carrying money from Government, both specie 
and bills, to pay the troops in the north; and it is 
said he has been also robbed of some dispatches of 
great consequence.” 

“ And so it is high treason, then, and not simple 
robbery, of which I am accused?” 

“ Certainly—which, you know, has been in all 
ages accounted the crime of a gentleman. You 
will find plenty in this country, and one not far 
from your elbow, who think it a merit to distress 
the Hanoverian government by every means pos- 
sible.” 

“ Neither my politics nor my morals, Miss Ver- 
non, are of a description so accommodating.” 

“ I really begin to believe that you are a presby- 
terian and Hanoverian in good earnest. But what 
do you propose to do?” ; 

“ Instantly to refute this atrocious calumny.— 
Before whom,” I asked, “ was thie extraordinary 
accusation laid?” 
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“ Before old Squire Ingiewood, who had suffi- 
cient unwillingness to receive it. He sent tidings 
to my uncle, I suppose, that he might smuggle you 
away into Scotland, out of reach of the warrant. 
But my uncle is sensible that his religion and old 
predilections render him obnoxious to Government, 
and that, were he caught playing booty, he would 
be disarmed, and probably dismounted (which would 
be the worse evil of the two), as a Jacobite, Papist, 
and suspected person.’’! 

“ IT can conceive that, sooner than lose his hunt- 
ers, he would give up his nephew.” 

“ His nephew, nieces, sons—daughters, if he 
had them, and whole gencration,” said Diana ;— 
‘‘ therefore trust not to him, even for a single mo- 
ment, but make the best of your way before they 
can serve the warrant.” 

“ That I shall certainly do ; but it shall be to the 
house of this Squire Inglewood— Which way does 
it lie?” 

“ About five miles off, in the low ground, behind 
yonder plantations—you may see the tower of the 
clock-house.” 

« T will be there in a few minutes,” said I, put- 
ting my horse in motion. 

“And I will go with you, and show you the 
way,” said Diana, putting her palfrcy also to the 
trot. 

“Do not think of it, Miss Vernon,” I replied. 
« It is not—permit me the freedom of a friend— 
it is not proper, scarcely even delicate, in you to go 
with me on such an errand as I am now upon.” 

“ J understand your meaning,” said Miss Ver- 
non, a slight blush crossing her haughty brow ;— 
“ it is plainly spoken;” —and after a moment’s 
pause she added, “ and I believe kindly meant.” 

“ It is indeed, Miss Vernon. Can you think me 
insensible of the interest you show me, or ungri.te- 
ful for it?” said I, with even more earnestness than 
I could have wished to express. “ Yours is meant 
for trne kindness, shown best at the hour of veed. 
But I must not, for your own sake—for the chance 
of misconstruction—suffer you to pursue the dic- 
tates of your generosity ; this is so public an occa- 
sion—it is almost like venturing into an open court 
of justice.” 

“ And if it were not almost, but altogether en- 
tering into an open court of justice, do you think 
T would not go there, if I thought it right, and 
wished to protect a friend? You have no one to 
stand by you— you are a stranger; and here, in the 
outskirts of the kingdom, country justices do odd 
things. My uncle has no desire to embroil him- 
self in your affair ;— Rashleigh is absent, and were 
he here, there is no knowing which side he might 
take; the rest are all more stupid and brutal one 
than another. I will go with you, and I do not 
fear being able to serve you. Iam no fine lady, to 
be terrified to death with law books, hard words, or 
bi 4 99 

a But, my dear Miss Vernon” 

* But, my dear Mr Francis, be patient and quiet, 
and let me take my own way; for when I take the 
bit between my teeth, there is no bridle will stop 
me.” 

Flattered with the interest so lovely a creature 
seemed to take in my fate, yet vexed at the ridicu- 





1 On occarions of public alarm, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the horses of the Catholics were often 
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lous appearance I should make, by carrying a girl 
of eighteen along with me as an advocate, and se- 
riously concerned for the misconstruction to which 
her motives might be exposed, I endeavoured to 
combat her resolution to accompany me to Squire 
Inglewood’s. The self-willed girl told me roundly, 
that my dissuasions were absolutely in vain; that 
she was a true Vernon, whom no consideration, not 
even that of being able to do but little to assist him, 
should induce to abandon a friend in distress; and 
that all I could say on the subject might be very 
well for pretty, well-educated, well-behaved misses 
from a town boarding-school, but did not apply to 
her, who was accustomed to mind nobody’s opinion 
but her own. 

While she spoke thus, we were advancing hastily 
towards Inglewood-Place, while, as if to divert me 
from the task of farther remonstrance, she drew a 
ludicrous picture of the magistrate and his clerk. — 
Inglewood was — according to her description -—a 
white-washed Jacobite; that is, one who having been 
long a non-juror, like most of the other gentlemen 
of the country, had lately qualified himself to act 
as a justice, by taking the oaths to Government. 
‘““ He had done 50,” she said, “ in compliance with 
the urgent request of most of his brother squires, 
who saw, with regret, that the palladium of silvan 
sport, the game-laws, were likely to fall into disusa 
for want of a magistrate who would enforce them ; 
the nearest acting justice being the Mayor of New- 
castle, and he, as being rather inclined to the con- 
sumption of the game when properly dressed, than 
to its preservation when alive, was more partial, of 
course, to the cause of the poacher than of the 
sportsman. Resolving, therefore, that it was expe- 
dient some one of their number should sacrifice the 
scruples of Jacobitical loyalty to the good of the 
community, the Northumbrian country gentlemen 
imposed the duty on Inglewood, who, being very 
inert in most of his feelings and sentiments, might, 
they thought, comply with any political creed with- 
out much repugnance. Having thus procured the 
body of justice, they proceeded,” continued Miss 
Vernon, “ to attach to it a clerk, by way of soul, te 
direct and animate its movements. Accordingly, 
they got a sharp Newcastle attorney, called Jobson, 
who, to vary my metaphor, finds it a good thing 
enough to retail justice at the sign of Squire Ingle- 
wood, and, as his own emoluments depend on the 
quantity of business which he transacts, he hooks 
in his principal for a great deal more employment 
in the justice line than the honest squire had ever 
bargained for; so that no apple-wife within the 
circuit of ten miles can settle her account with a 
costermonger withuut an audience of the reluctant 
Justice and his alert clerk, Mr Joseph Jobson. But 
the most ridiculous scenes occur when affairs come 
before him, like our business of to-day, having any 
colouring of politics. Mr Joseph Jobson (for which 
no doubt, he has his own very sufficient reasons) 
is a prodigious zealot for the Protestant religion, 
and a great friend to the present establishment in 
church and state. Now, his principal, retaining 
a sort of instinctive attachment to the opinions 
which he professed openly, until he relaxed his 
political creed with the patriotic view of enforcing 
the law against unauthorized destroyers of black- 





seized upon, as they were always supposed to beon the eve 
of rising in rebellion. 
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game, grouse, partridges, and hares, is peculiarly 
embarrassed when the zeal of his assistant involves 
him in judicial proceedings connected with his ear- 
lier faith; and, instead of scconding his zeal, he 
seldom fails to oppose to it a double dose of indo- 
lence and lack of exertion. And this inactivity docs 
not by any means arise from actual stupidity. On 
the contrary, for one whose principal delight is in 
eating and drinking, he is an alert, joyous, and 
lively old soul, which makes his assumed dulness 
the more diverting. So you may see Jobson on 
such occasions, like a bit of a broken-down blood- 
tit condemned to drag an overloaded cart, puffing, 
strutting, and spluttering, to get the Justice put in 
motion, while, though the wheels groan, creak, and 
revolve slowly, the great and prepondcrating weight 
of the vehicle fairly frustrates the efforts of the will- 
ing quadruped, and prevents its being brought into 
a state of actual progression. Nay more, the un- 
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come to inquire into a rascally calumny, which |] 
was determined to probe to tlie bottom.’ 
“ Mr Francis Osbaldistone is an innocent man, 
Rashleigh,” said Miss Vernon, “and he demands 
an invcstigation of the charge against him, and | 
intend to support him in it.” 
“You do, my pretty cousin?—I should think, 
now, Mr Francis Osbaldistone was likely to be as 
effectually, and rather more delicately, supported 
by my presence than by yours.” 
“QO certainly; but two heads are better than 
one, you know.” 
“ Especially such a head as yours, my pretty 
Die,” advancing and taking her hand with a fami- 
_ liar fondness, which made me think him fifty times 
' uglier than nature had made him. She led him, 
| however, a few steps aside; they conversed in an 
| under voice, and she appeared to insist upon some 

request which he was unwilling or unable to com- 


fortunate pony, I understand, has been heard to! ply with. I never saw so strong a contrast betwixt 
complain, that this same car of justice, which he | the expression of two faces. iss Vernon’s, from 
finds it so hard to put in motion en some occasions, | being earnest, became angry; her eyes and checks 
can on others run fast enough down hill of its own | became more animated, her colour mounted, she 





accord, dragging his reluctant self backwards along 
with it, when anything can be done of service to 
Squire Inglewood’s quondam friends. And then 
Mr Jobson talks big about reporting his principal 
to the Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
if it were not for his particular regard and friend- 
ship for Mr Inglewood and his family.” 

As Miss Vernon concluded this whimsical de- 
scription, we found ourselves in front of Inglewood 
Place, a handsome, though old-fashioned building, 
which showed the consequence of the family. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


“ Sir,”” quoth the Lawyer, “ not to flatter ye, 
You have as good and fair a battery 

As heart could wish, and necd not shame 

The proudest man alive to claim.” BurT.LeR. 


Otr horses were taken by a servant in Sir Hil- 
dcbrand’s livery, whom we found in the court-yard, 
and we entered the house. In the entrance-hall 
I was somewhat surprised, and my fair companion 
still more so, when we met Rashleigh Osbaldistone, 
who could not help showing equal wonder at our 
rencontre. 

“ Rashleigh,” said Miss Vernon, without giving 
him time to ask any question, “ you have heard of 
Mr Francis Osbaldistone’s affair, and you have been 
talking to the Justice about it ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Rashleigh, composedly—* it 
has been my business here.—I have been endea- 
vouring,” he said, with a bow to me, “ to render my 
cousin what service I can. But 1 am sorry to mect 
him here.” 

“ As a friend and relation, Mr Osbaldistone, you 
ought to have been sorry to have met me anywhere 
else, at a time when the charge of my reputation 
required me to be on this spot as soon as possible.” 

“ True ; but, judging from what my father said, 
T should have supposed a short retreat into Scot- 


fand— just till matters should be smoothed over in 
& quiet way”—__ 
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| clenched her little hand, and, stamping on the 

| ground with her tiny foot, seemed to listen with a 
mixture of contempt and indignation to the apolo- 
gies, which, from his look of civil deference, his 
composed and respectful smile, his body rather 
drawing back than advanced, and other signs of 
look and person, I concluded jim to be pouring out 
at her feet. At length she flung away from him, 

| with “ 1 aril have it so.” 

| Tt is not in my power—there is no possibility 

| of it, —Would you think it, Mr Osbaldistone ?” said 

| he, addressing me 

“ You are not mad?” said she, interrupting him. 

* Would you think it?” said he, without attend- 
ing to her hint—“ Miss Vernon insists, not only 
that I know your innocence (of which, indeed, it is 
impossible for any one to be more Sear but 
that I must also be acquainted with the real per- 
petrators of the outrage on this fellow—if, indeed, 
such an outrage has been committed. Is this rca- 
sonable, Mr Osbaldistone ?” 

“J will not allow any appeal to Mr Osbaldis- 
tone, Rashileigh,” said the young lady; “ he does 
not know, as I do, the incredible extent and accu- 
racy of your information on all points.” 

“Asi am a gentleman, you do me more honour 
than I deserve.” 

“ Justice, Rashleigh—only justice ;—and it is 
only justice which I expect at your hands.” 

“You are a tyrant, Diana,” he answered, with 
a sort of sigh —* a capricious tyrant, and rule your 
friends with a rod of iron. Still, however, it shall 
be as you desire. But you ought not to be here— 
you know you ought not ;—you must return with 
me.” 

Then turning from Diana, who seemed to stand 
undccided, he came up to me in the most friendly 
manner, and said, “Do not doubt my interest in 
what regards you, Mr Osbaldistone. If Ileave you 
just at this moment, it is only to act for your ad- 
vantage. But you must use your influence with 
your cousin to return; her presence cannot serve 
you, and must prejudice herself.” 

“ T assure you, sir,” I replied, “ you cannot be 





I aaswered with warmth, “That I had no pru- | more convinced of this than 1; 1 have urged Miss 
dential measures to ooserve, and desired to have | Vernon’s return as anxiously as she would permit 
nothing smoothed over :—on the contrary, 1 was { me to do.” 
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“ I have thought on it,” said Miss Vernon, after 
a pause, “and J will not go till I see you safe out 
of the hands of the Philistines, Cousin Rashlcigh, 
I dare say, means woll; but he and I know each 
other well.— Rashleigh, I will nor go;—I know,” 
she added, in a more soothing tone, “ my being here 
will give you more motive for speed and exertion.” 

“Stay, then, rash, obstinate girl,” said Rash- 
leigh ; “ you know but too well to whom you trust;” 
and hastening out of the hall, we heard his horse’s 
feet a minute afterwards in rap.d motion. 

‘“‘ Thank Heaven, he is gone!” said Diana. “And 
now let us seek out the Justice.” 

“ Had we not better call a scrvant ?” 

“OQ, by no means; I know tlie way to his den— 
we must burst on him suddenly—follow me.” 

I did follow her accordingly, as she tripped up 
afew gloomy steps, traversed a twilight passage, 
and entcred a sort of ante-room, hung round with 
old maps, architectural elevations, and genealogical 
trees, A pair of folding-doors opened from this 
into Mr Inglewood’s sitting apartment, from which 
was heard the fag-end of an old ditty, chanted by 
a voice which had been in its day fit for a jolly 
bottle-song. 

*Q, in Skipton-in-Craven 
1s never a haven, 
But many a day foul weather ; 


And he that would say 
A pretty g ] nay, 
0 


1 wish fof his cravat a tether.” 

“ Heyday !” said Miss Vernon, “ the genial Jus- 
tice must have dined already—I did not think it 
had been 50 late.” 

It was even so. Mr Inglewood’s appetite ha- 
ving been sharpened by his official investigations, 
he had ante-dated his meridian repast, having dincd 
at twelve instead of one o’clock, then the general 
dining hour in England. The various occurrences 
of the morning occasioned our arriving sume time 
after this hour, to the Justice the most important 
of the four-and-twenty, and he had not neglected 
the interval. 

“ Stay you here,” said Diana. “I know the house, 
and I will call a servant : your sudden appearance 
might startle the old gentleman even to choking ;” 
and she escaped from me, leaving me uncertain 
whether I ought to advance or retreat. It was im- 
possible for me not to hear some part of what passed 
within the dinner apartment, and particularly seve- 
ral apologies for declining to sing, expressed in a 
dejected croaking voice, the tones of which, I con- 
ceived, were not entirely new to me. 

“ Not sing, sir? by our Lady! but you must— 
What! you have cracked my silver-mounted cocoa- 
nut of sack, and tell me that you cannot sing !— 
Sir, sack will make a cat sing, and speak too; so 
up with a merry stave, or trundle yourself out of 
my doors!—Do you think you are to take up all 
my valuable time with your d—d declarations, and 
then tell me you cannot sing?” 

“ Your worship is perfectly in rule,” said another 
voice, which, from its pert conceited accent, might 
be that of the clerk, “ and the party must be cun- 
formable; he hath canct written on his face in court 
hand.” 

“ Up with it, then,” said the Justice, “ or, by 
St Christopher, you shall crack the cocoa-nut full 
of salt-and-water, according to the statute for such 
effect made and provided.” 
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Thus exhorted and threatened, my quondain fe)- 
low-traveller, for I could no longer doubt that he 
was the recusant in question, uplifted, with a voice 
similar to that of a criminal singing his last psalm 
on the scaffold, a most doleful stave to the follow- 
ing effect :— 

*“‘ Good people all, I pray give esr, 
A woful story you shali hear, 
"Tis of a robber as stout as ever 


Bade a true man stand and deliver, 
With his foodle doo fa loodle loo. 


* This knave, most worthy of a cord, 
Being arm'‘d with pistol and with sword, 
*Twixt Kensington and Brentford then 


Did boldly stop six honest men, 
With his foodle doo, &c, 


*“ These honest men did at Brentiord dine, 
Having drank each man his pint of wine, 
When this bold thief, with many curses, 
Did say, You dogs, your lives or purses, 

With his foodle doo,”” &c. 


I question if the honest men, whose misfortune 
is commemorated in this pathetic ditty, were more 
startled at the appearance of the bold thief, than 
the songster was at mine; for, tired of waiting for 
some one to axnounce me, and finding my situation 
as a listener rather awkward, I presented myself to 
the company just as my friend Mr Morris, for such, 
it seems, was his name, was uplifting the fifth stave 
of his doleful ballad. The high tone with which 
the tune started, died away in a quaver of constcr- 
nation, on finding himself so near one whose cha- 
racter he supposed to be little less suspicious than 
that of the hero of his madrigal, and he remained 
silent, with a mouth gaping as if I had brought the 
Gorgon’s head in my hand. 

The Justice, whose eyes had closed undcr the 
influence of the somniferous lullaby of the song, 
started up in his chair as it suddenly ceased, and 
stared with wonder at the unexpected addition 
which the company had received, while his organs 
of sight were in abeyance. The clerk, as 1 con- 
jectured him to be from his appearance, was also 
commoved; for, sitting opposite to Mr Morris, that 
honest gentleman’s terror communicated itself to 
him, though he wotted not why. 

I broke the silence of surprise occasioned by 
my abrupt entrance.—“ My name, Mr Inglewood, 
is Francis Osbaldistone; I understand that some 
scoundrel has brought a complaint before you, char- 
ging me with being concerned in a loss which he 
says he has sustained.” 

“ Sir,” said the Justice, somewhat peevishly, 
“these are matters I never enter upon after din- 
ner;—there is a time for everything, and a justice 
of peace must eat as well as other folks.” 

The goodly person of Mr Inglewood, by the way, 
seemed by no means to have suffered by any fasts, 
whether in the service of the law or of religion. 

“ I beg pardon for an ill-timed visit, sir; but as 
my reputation is concerned, and as the dinner ap- 
pears to be concluded” 

“ It is not concluded, sir,” replied the magistrate; 
“ man requires digestion as well as food, and I pro- 
test I cannot have benefit from my victuals, unlese 
I am allowed two hours of quiet Jeisure, intermixed 
with harmless mirth, and a moderate circulation of 
the bottle.” 

“ Tf your honour will forgive me,” said Mr Job- 
son, who had produced and arranged his writing 
implements in the brief space that our conversation 
afforded ; “ as this is a case of felony, and the gen- 
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tleman seems something impatient, the charge is 
contra pacem domini regis” 

“ D—n dominie regis!’ said the impatient Jus- 
tice—“ I hope it’s no treason to say so; but it’s 
enough to make one mad to be worried in this way. 
Have I a moment of my life quiet, for warrants, 
orders, directions, acts, bails, bonds, and recogni- 
sances?—I pronounce to you, Mr Jobson, that I 
shall send you and the justice-ship to the devil one 
of these days.” 

“ Your honour will consider the dignity of the 
office—one of the quorum and custos rotulorum, 
an office of which Sir Edward Coke wisely saith, 
The whole Christian world hath not the like of it, 
60 it be duly executed.” 

“ Well,” said the Justice, partly reconciled by 
this eculogium on the dignity of his situation, and 
gulping down the rest of his dissatisfaction in a 
huge bumper of claret, “ let us to this gear then, 
and get rid cf it as fast as we can.— Here you, sir 
— you, Morris—you, knight of the sorrowful coun- 
tenance — is this Mr Francis Osbaldistone the gen- 
tleman whom you charge with being art and part 
of felony ?” 

“I, sir?” replied Morris, whose scattered wits 
had hardly yet reassembled themselves; “ I charge 
nothing —I say nothing against the gentleman.” 

“ Then we dismiss your complaint, sir, that’s all, 
and a good riddance—Push about the bottle—Mr 
Osbaldistone, help yourself.” 

Jobson, however, was determined that Morris 
should not back out of the scrape so easily. “ What 
do you mean, Mr Morris? — Here is your own de- 
claration-—— the ink scarce dried — and you would 
retract it in this scandalous manner !” 

“ How do I know,” whispered the other, in a 
tremulous tone, “ how many rogues are in the 
house to back him? I have read of such things in 
Johnson’s Lives of the Highwaymen. I protest the 
dour opens” 

And it did open, and Diana Vernon entered— 
“ You keep tine order here, Justice—not a servant 
to be seen or heard of.” 

“Ah!” said the Justice, starting up with an ala- 
crity which showed that he was not so engrossed 
by his devotions to Themis, or Comus, as to forget 
what was due to beauty—“ Ah, ha! Die Vernon, 
the heath-bell of Cheviot, and the blossom of the 
Border, come to see how the old bachelor keeps 
house? Art welcome, girl, as flowers in May.” 

“ A fine, open, hospitable house you do keep, 
Justice, that must be allowed— not a soul to answer 
a visitor.” 

“ Ah, the knaves! they reckoned themselves se- 
cure of me for a couple of hours— But why did you 
not come earlier?— Your cousin Rashleigh dined 
here, and ran away like a poltroon after the first 
bottle was out— But you have not dined—we’ll 
have something nice and ladylike—sweet and pretty, 
like yourself, tossed up in a trice.”’ 

“ J may eat a crust in the ante-room before I set 
out,” answered Miss Vernon—“ I have had a long 
ride this morning ; but I can’t stay long, Justice — 
I came with my cousin, Frank Osbaldistone, there, 
and I must show him the way back again to the 
Hall, or he’ll lose himself in the wolds.’ 

“ Whew! sits the wind in that quarter?” in- 
quired the Justice — 


* She show'd him the way, and she show’d him the way, 


e 


She show'd him the way to woo.’ 
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What! no luck for old fellows, then, my sweet bud 
of the wilderness?” 

“ None whatever, Squire Inglewood ; but if you 
will be a good kind Justice, and dispatch young 
Frank’s business, and let us canter home again, I’! 
bring my uncle to dine with you next week, and 
we ’ll expect merry doings.” 

“ And you shall find them, my pearl of the Tyne 
— Zookers, lass, I never envy these young fellows 
their rides and scampers, unless when you come 
across me. But I must not keep you just now, I 
suppose ?—-I am quite satisfied with Mr Francis 
Osbaldistone’s explanation — here has been some 
mistake, which can be cleared at greater leisure.” 

“ Pardon me, sir,”’ said I, “ but I have not heard 
the nature of the accusation yet.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the clerk, who, at the appear- 
ance of Miss Vernon, had given up the matter in 
despair, but who picked up courage to press farther 
investigation, on finding himself supported from a 
quarter whence assuredly he expected no backing 
—“ Yes, sir, and Dalton saith, That he who is ap- 
prehended as a felon shall not be discharged upon 
any man’s discretion, but shall be held either to 
bail or commitment, paying to the clerk of the peace 
the usual fees for recognisance or commitment.”’ 

The Justice, thus goaded on, gave me at length 
a few words of explanation. 

It seems the tricks which I had played to this 
man, Morris, had made a strong impression on his 
imagination ; for I found they had been arrayed 
against me in his evidence, with all the exaggera- 
tions which a timorous and heated imagination could 
suggest. It appeared also, that on the day he parted 
from me, he had been stopped on a solitary spot, 
and eased of his beloved travelling-companion, the 
portmanteau, by two men, well mounted and armed, 
having their faces covered with vizards. 

One of them, he conceived, had much of my shape 
and air, and in a whispering conversation which 
took place betwixt the freebootcrs, he heard the 
other apply to him the name of Osbaldistone. The 
declaration farther set forth, that upon inquiring 
into the principles of the family so named, he, the 
said declarant, was informed that they were of the 
worst description, the family, in al} its members, 
having been Papists and Jacobites, as he was given 
to understand by the dissenting clergyman at whose 
house he stopped after his rencontre, since the days 
of William the Conqueror. 

Upon all and each of these weighty reasons, he 
charged me with being accessory to the felony com- 
mitted upon his person; he, the said declarant, then 
travelling in the special employment of Government, 
and having charge of certain important papers, and 
also a large sum in specie, to be paid over, accord- 
ing to his instructions, to certain persons of officia: 
trust and importance in Scotland. 

Having heard this extraordinary accusation, I re- 
plied to it, that the circumstances on which it was 
founded were such as could warrant no justice, or 
magistrate, in any attempt on my personal liberty 
I admitted that I had practised a little upon the ter- 
rors of Mr Morris, while we travelled together, but 
in such trifling particulars as could have excited 
apprehension in no one who was one whit less ti- 
morous and jealous than himself. But I added, 
that I had never seen him since we parted, and if 
that which he feared had really come upon him, I waa 
in nowise accessory to an action so unworthy of my 
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character and station in life That one of the rob- 
bers was called Osbaldistone, or that such a name 
was mentioned in the course of the conversation 
betwixt them, was a trifling circumstance, to which 
no weight was due. And concerning the disaffection 
alleged against me, I was willing to prove, to the 
satisfaction of the Justice, the clerk, and even the 
witness himself, that I was of the same persuasion 
as his friend the dissenting clergyman ; had been 
educated as a good subject in the principles of the 
Revolution, and as such now demanded the personal 
protection of the Jaws which had been assured by 
that great event. 

The Justice fidgeted, took snuff, and seemed con- 
siderably embarrassed, while Mr Attorney Jobson, 
with all the volubility of his profession, ran over the 
statute of the 34 Edward II1I., by which justices of 
the peace are allowed to arrest all those whom they 
find by indictment or suspicion, and to put them 
into prison. The rogue even turned my own ad- 
missions against me, alleging, “that since I had 
confessedly, upon my own showing, assumed the 
bearing or deportment of a robber or malefactor, I 
had voluntarily subjected myself to the suspicions 
of which 1 complained, and brought myself within 
the compass of the act, having wilfully clothed my 
conduct with all the colour and livery of guilt.” 

I combated both his arguments and his jargon 
with much indignation and scorn, and observed, 
*“ That I should, if necessary, produce the bail of 
my relations, which I conceived could not be re- 
fused, without subjecting the magistrate in a mis- 
demeanour.” 

“ Pardon me, my good sir— pardon me,” said the 
insatiable clerk; “ this is a case in which neither 
bail nor mainprize can be received, the felon who 
is liable to be committed on heavy grounds of sus- 
picion, not being replevisable under the statute of 
the 3d of King Edward, there being in that act an 
express exception of such as be charged of com- 
mandment, or ferce, and aid of felony done ;” and 
he hinted that his worship would do well to remem- 
ber that such were no way replevisable by common 
writ, nor without writ. 

At this period of the conversation a servant en- 
tered, and delivered a letter to Mr Jobson. He had 
no sooner run it hastily over, than he exclaimed, 
with the air of one who wished to appear much 
vexed at the interruption, and felt the consequence 
attached to a man of multifarious avocations — 
“ Good God!—why, at this rate, I shall have nei- 
ther time to attend to the public concerns nor my 
own—no rest—no quiet—I wish to Heaven an- 
other gentleman in our line would settle here !”’ 

“ God forbid !” said the Justice, in a tone of sotto- 
roce deprecation ; “some of us have enough of one 
of the tribe.” 

“ This is a matter of life and death, if your wor- 
ship pleases.” 

“In God’s name! no more justice business, I 
hope,” said the alarmed magistrate. 

“ No—no,” replied Mr Jobson, very consequen- 
tially ; “ old Gaffer Rutledge of Grime’s-hill is sub- 
poena’d for the next world ; he has sent an express 
for Dr Kill-down to put in bail—another for me to 
arrange his worldly affairs.” 

“ Away with you, then,” said Mr Inglewood, has- 
tily ; “ his may not be a replevisable case under the 
statute, you know,—or Mr Justice Death may not 
like the doctor for a main pernor, or bailsman.” 
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“ And yet,” said Jobson, lingering as he moved 
towards the door, “if my presence here be neces- 
sary — I could make out the warrant for committal 
in amoment, and the constable is below—And you 
have heard,” he said, lowering his voice, “ Mr Rash- 
leigh’s opinion’ — the rest was lost in a whisper. 

The Justice replied aloud, “I tell thee no, man, 
no—we’ll do nought till thou return, man; ’tis but 
a four-mile ride— Come, push the bottle, Mr Morris 
—Don’t be cast down, Mr Osbaldistone—And you, 
my rose of the wilderness—one cup of claret to re- 
fresh the bloom of your cheeks.” 

Diana started, as if from a reverie, in which she 
appeared to have been plunged while we held this 
discussion. “No, Justice —I should be afraid of 
transferring the bloom to a part of my face where 
it would show to little advantage ; but I will pledge 
you in a cooler beverage ;” and, filling a glass with 
water, she drank it hastily, while her hurried man- 
ner belied her assumed gaiety. 

I had not much leisure to make remarks upon 
her demeanour, however, being full of vexation at 
the interference of fresh obstacles to an instant ex- 
amination of the disgraceful and impertinent charge 
which was brought against me. But there was no 
moving the Justice to take the matter up in absence 
of his clerk, an incident which gave him apparently 
as much pleasure as a holiday to a schoolboy. He 
persisted in his endeavours to inspire jollity into a 
company, the individuals of which, whether consi- 
dered with reference to each other, or to their re- 
spective situations, were by no means inclined to 
mirth. “ Come, Master Morris, you’re not the first 
man that’s been robbed, I trow—gricving ne’er 
brought back loss, man. And you, Mr I’rank Os- 
baldistone, are not the first bully-boy that has said 
stand to a true man. There was Jack Winterfield, 
in my young days, kept the best company in tne 
land —at horsc-races and cock-fights who but he— 
hand and glove was I with Jack. Push the bottle, 
Mr Morris, it’s dry talking—Many quart bumpers 
have 1 cracked, and thrown many a merry main 
with puor Jack—good fumily—ready wit— quick 
eye—as honest a fellow, barring the deed he died 
for —we’ll drink to his memory, gentlemen—Poor 
Jack Winterfield—And since we talk of him, and 
of those sort of things, and since that d—d clerk of 
mine has taken his gibberish elsewhere, and since 
wo’re snug among ourselves, Mr Osbaldistone, if 
you will have my best advice, I would take up this 
matter — the law’s hard—very severe—hanged poor 
Jack Winterfield at York, despite family connexions 
and great interest, all for casing a fat west-country 
grazier of the price of a few beasts—Now, here is 
honest Mr Morris has been frightened, and so forth 
—D—n it, man, let the poor fellow have back his 
portmanteau, and end the frolic at once.” 

Morris’s eyes brightened up at this suggestion, 
and he began to hesitate forth an assurance that he 
thirsted for no man’s blood, when I cut the pro- 
posed accommodation short, by resenting the Jus- 
tice’s suggestion as an insult, that went directly to 
suppose me guilty of the very crime which I had 
come to his house with the express intention of dis- 
avowing. We were in this awkward predicament, 
when a servant, opening the door, announced, “ A 
strange gentleman to wait upon his honour ;”’ and 
the party whom he thus described entered the room 
without farther ccremony. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


One of the thieves come back again! I'll stand close. 
He dares not wrong me now, so near the house, 
And Call in vain ‘tis, till 1 see him offer it. 

The Widow. 

“ A STRANGER!” echoed the Justice —*“ not upon 
business, I trust, for 1’ll be’”—— 

His protestation was cut short by the answer of 
the man himself. My business is of a nature 
sumewhat onerous and particular,” said my ac- 
quaintance, Mr Campbell—for it was he, the very 
Scotchman whom 1 had seen at Northallerton— 
* and I must solicit your honour to give instant 
and heedful consideration to it.—I believe, Mr 
Morris,” he added, fixing his eye on that person 
with a look of peculiar firmness and almost ferocity 
— “I believe ye ken brawly what 1 am—1 bclicve 
ye cannot have forgotten what passed at our last 
meeting on the road?” Morris’s jaw dropped —his 
countenance became the colour of tallow— his tecth 
chattered, and he gave visible signs of the utmost 
eonsternation. “ Take heart of grace, man,” said 
Campbell, “ and dinna sit clattering your jaws there 
like a pair of castanets! I think there can be nae 
difficulty in your telling Mr Justice, that ye have 
seen me of yore, and ken me to be a cavalier of 
fortune, and a man of honour. Ye ken fu’ weel ye 
will be some time resident in my vicinity, when I 
may have the power, as I will possess the inclina- 
tion, to do you as good a turn.” 

“ Sir—sir—JI believe you to be a manof ho- 
nour, and, as you say, a manof fortune. Yes, Mr 
[nglewood,” he added, clearing his voice, “ 1 rcally 
believe this gentleman to be so.” 

“ And what are this gentleman’s commands with 
me?” said the Justice, somewhat pecevishly. “ One 
man introduces another, like the rliymes in the 
* house that Jack built,’ and I get cormpany without 
either peace or conversation !” 

“ Both shall be yours, sir,” answered Campbell, 
“in a brief period of time. I come to release your 
mind from a piece of troublesome duty, not to make 
increment to it.” 

“ Body o’ me! then you are welcome as ever Scot 
was to England, and that’s not saying much. But 
get on, man—let’s hear what you have got to say 
at once.” 

“7 presume this gentleman,” continued the North 
Briton, “ told you there was a person of the name 
of Campbell with him, when he had the mischance 
to lose his valise ?” 

* He has not mentioned such a name, from be- 
ginning to end of the matter,” said the Justice. 

“ Ah! I conceive—I conceive,’ replied Mr 
Campbell ;—“ Mr Morris was kindly afeared of 
committing a stranger into collision wi’ the judicial 
forms of the country; but as I understand my evi- 
dence is necessary to the compurgation of ane ho- 
nest gentleman here, Mr Francis Osbaldistone, wha 
has been most unjustly suspected, 1 will dispense 
with the precaution. Ye will therefore” (he added, 
addressing Morris with the same determined look 
and accent), “ please tell Mr Justice Inglewood 
whether we did not travel several miles together 
on the road, in consequence of your own annious 
request and suggestion, reiterated ance and again, 
baith on the evening that we were at Northallerton, 
and there declined by me, but afterwards accepted, 
when I overtook ye on the road near Cloberry AJ- 





lers, and was prevailed on by you to resign my 
ain intentions of proceeding to Rothbury; and, for 
my misfortune, to accompany you on your proposed 
route.” 

“ It’s a melancholy truth,” answered Morris, 
holding down his head, as he gave this general as- 
sent to the long and Icading question which Camp- 
bell put to him, and seeming to acquiesce in the 
statement it contained with rueful docility. 

« And I presume you can also asseverate to his 
worship, that no man is better qualified than I am 
to bear testimony in this case, seeing that I was bv 
you, and near you, constantly during the whole oc- 
currence.” 

“No man better qualified, certainly,’ said Mor- 
ris, With a deep and embarrassed siyh. 

“ And why the devil did you not assist him, 
then,” said the Justice, “since, by Mr Morris’s 
account, there were but two robbers ; so you were 
two to two, and you are botli stout likely men?” 

“ Sir, if it please your worship,” said Campbell, 
“T have been all my life a man of peace and quict- 
ness, noways given to broils or batteries. Mr 
Morris, who belongs, as I understand, or hath be- 
longed, to his Majesty’s army, might have used 
his pleasure in resistance, he travelling, as I also 
understand, with a great charge of treasure ; but 
for me, who had but my own small peculiar to 
defend, and who am, morcover, a man of a pacific 
occupation, I was unwilling to commit myself to 
hazard in the matter.” 

I looked at Campbell as he uttered these words, 
and never recollect to have seen a more singular 
contrast than that between the strong daring stern- 
ness expressed in his harsh features, and the air 
of composed meckness and simplicity which his 
language assumed. There was even a slight ironi- 
cal smile lurking about the corners of his mouth, 
which seemed, involuntarily as it were, to intimate 
his disdain of the quiet and peaceful character whiels 
he thought proper to assume, and which led me to 
entcrtiin strange suspicions that his concern in the 
violence done to Morris had been something very 
different from that of a fcllow-sufferer, or even of 
a mere spectator. 

Perhaps some such suspicions crossed the Jus- 
tice’s mind at the moment, for he exclaimed, as if 
by way of ejaculation, “ Body o’ me! but this is a 
strange story.” 

The North Briton seemed to guess at what was 
passing in his mind; for he went on, with a change 
of manner and tone, dismissing from his counte- 
nance some part of the hypocritical affectation of 
humility which had made him obnoxious to suspi- 
cion, and saying, with a more frank and uncon- 
strained air, “ To say the truth, I am just ane o’ 
those canny folks wha care not to fight but when 
they hae gotten something to fight for, which did 
not chance to be my predicament when I fell in wi’ 
these loons. But that your worship may know that 
I am a person of good fame and character, please 
to cast your eye over that billet.” ; 

Mr Inglewood took the paper from his hands, 
and read, half aloud, “These are to certify, that 
the bearer, Robert Campbell of——of some place 
which I cannot pronounce,” interjected the Justice 
—“ is a person of good lineage, and peaceable de- 
meanour, travelling towards England on his own 
proper affairs, &c. &c. &c. Given under our hand. 
at our Castle of Inver — Invera—rara— ARGYLE.” 











| A slight testimonial, sir, which I thought fit 
to impetrate from that worthy nobleman” (here he 
raised his hand to his head, as if to touch his hat), 
* MacCallum More.” 

MacCallum who, sir?” said the Justice. 

“ Whom the Southern call the Duke of Argyle.” 

“TI know the Duke of Argyle very well to be a 
nobleman of great worth and distinction, and a true 
lover of his country. I was one of those that stood 
by him in 1714, when he unhorsed the Duke of 
Marlborough out of his command. I wish we had 
more noblemen like him. He was an honest Tory 
in those days, and hand and glove with Ormond. 
And he has acceded to the present Government, as 
I have done myself, for the peace and quiet of his 
country ; for I cannot presume that great man to 
have been actuated, as violent folks pretend, with 
the fear of losing his places and regiment. His tes- 
timonial, as you callit, Mr Campbell, is perfectly 
satisfactory; and now, what have you got to say to 
this matter of the robbery ?” 

“ Briefly this, if it please your worship,—that 
Mr Morris might as weel charge it against the babe 
yet to be born, or against myself even, as against 
this young gentleman, Mr Osbaldistone; for I am 
not only free to depone that the person for whom 
he took him wus a shorter man, and a thicker man, 
but also, for I chanced to obtain a glisk of his visage, 
as his fause-face slipped aside, that he was a man 
of other features and complexion than those of this 
young gentleman, Mr Osbaldistone. And I be- 
lieve,” he added, turning round with a natural, yet 
somewhat sterner air, to Mr Morris, “ that the 
gentleman will allow I had better opportunity to 
take cognizance wha were present on that occasion 
than he, being, I believe, much the cooler o’ the 
twa.’ 

“ T agrec to it, sir—I agree to it perfectly,” said 
Morris, shrinking back, as Campbell moved his 
chair towards him to fortify his appeal—“ And I 
incline, sir,” he added, addressing Mr Inglewood, 
“to retract my information as to Mr Osbaldistone; 
and I request, sir, you will permit him, sir, to go 
about his business, and me to go about mine also ; 
your worship may have business to settle with Mr 
Campbell, and I am rather in haste to be gone.” 

“ Then, there go the declarations,” said the Jus- 
tice, throwing them into the fire—“ And now you 
are at perfect liberty, Mr Osbaldistone. And you, 
Mr Morris, are sect quite at your ease.” 

“ Ay,” said Campbell, eyeing Morris as he as- 
sented with a rucful grin to the Justice’s observa- 
tions, “ much like the ease of a toad under a pair 
of harrows— But fear nothing, Mr Morris; you 
and I maun leave the house thegither. I will see 
you safe—I hope you will not doubt my honour, 
when I say sae—to the next highway, and then we 
part company ; and if we do not meet as friends in 
Scotland, it will be your ain fault.” 

With such a lingering look of terror as the con- 
demned criminal throws, when he is informed that 
the cart awaits him, Morris arose ; but when on his 
legs, appeared to hesitate. “TI tell thee, man, fear 
nothing,” reiterated Campbell; “I will keep my 
word with you—Why, thou sheep’s heart, how do 
ye ken but we may can pick up some speerings of 
your valise, if ye will be amenable to gude counsel ? 
— Our horses are ready. Bid the Justice fareweel, 
man, and show your southern breeding.” 

Morris, thus exhorted and encouraged, took his 
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leave, under tne escort of Mr Canrpbell ; but, a;- 
parently, new scruples and terrors had struck him 
before they left the house, for I heard Campbell 
reiterating assurances of safety and protection as 
they left the ante-room—“ By the soul of my 
body, man, thou’rt as safe as in thy father’s kail. 
yard—Zounds ! that a chield wi’ sic a black beard, 
should hae nae mair heart than a hen-partridge !— 
Come on wi’ ye, like a frank fallow, anes and for 
aye.” 

"the voices died away, and the subsequent tramp- 
ling of their horses announced to us that they had 
left the mansion of Justice Inglewood. 

The joy which that worthy magistrate received 
at this easy conclusion of a matter which threat- 
ened him with some trouble in his judicial capacity, 
was somewhat damped by reflection on what his 
clerk’s views of the transaction might be at his re- 
turn. “ Now, I shall have Jobson on my shoulders 
about these d d papers—I doubt I should not 
have destroyed them, after all—But, hang it! it is 
only paying his fees, and that will make all smooth 
— And now, Miss Die Vernon, though IJ have libe- 
rated all the others, I intend to sign a writ for com- 
mitting you to the custody of Mother Blakes, my old 
housekceper, for the evening, and we will send for 
my neighbour Mrs Musgrave, and the Miss Daw- 
kins, and your cousins, and have old Cobs the fid- 
dler, and be as merry as the maids; and Frank 
Usbaldistone and I will have a carouse that will 
make us fit company for you in half an hour.” 

“ Thanks, most worshipful,” returned Miss Ver. 
non; “ but, as matters stand, we must return in- 
stantly to Osbaldistone-Hall, where they do not 
know what has become of us, and relieve my uncle 
of his anxiety on my cousin’s account, which is 
just the same as if one of his own sons were con-* 
cerned.” 

“T believe it truly,” said the Justice ; “ for when 
his eldest son, Archie, came to a bad end, in that 
unlucky affair of Sir John Fenwick’s, old Hilde- 
brand used to hollow out his name as readily as 
any of the remaining six, and then complain that 
he could not recollect which of his sons had been 
hanged. So, pray hasten home, and relieve his 
paternal solicitude, since go you must. But hark 
thee hither, heath-blossom,” he said, pulling her | 
towards him by the hand, and in a good-humoured 





tone of admonition, “ another time let the law take 
its course, without putting your pretty finger into 
her old musty pie, all full of fragments of law 
gibberish—French and dog-Latin—And, Die, my 
beauty, let young fellows show each other the way 
through the moors, in case you should lose your 
own road, while you are pointing out theirs, my 
pretty Will o’ the Wisp.” 

With this admonition, he saluted and dismissed 
Miss Vernon, and took an equally kind farewell of 
me. 

“‘ Thou seems to be a good tight lad, Mr Frank, 
and I remember thy father too—he was my play- | 
fellow at school. Hark thee, lad,—ride early at | 
night, and don’t swagger with chance passengers | 
on the king’s highway. What, man! all the king’s 
liege subjects are not bound to understand joking, | 
and it’s ill cracking jests on matters of felony. And 
here’s poor Die Vernon too—in a manner alone and 
deserted on the face of this wide earth, and left to 
ride, and run, and scamper at her own silly plea- 
sure. Thou must be careful of Die, or, egad, I wil] 
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thee myself, although I must own it would be a 
great deal of trouble. And now, get ye both gone, 
and leave me to my pipe of tobacco, and my medi- 
tations ; for what says the song— 


*“ The Indian leaf doth briefly burn; 
So doth man’s strength to weakness turn; — 
The fire of youth extinguished quite, 
Comes age, like embers, dry and white. 
Think of this as you take tobacco.” 


1 was much pleased with the gleams of sense and 
feeling which escaped from the Justice through the 
vapours of sloth and self-indulgence, assured lim of 
my respect to his admonitions, and took a friendly 
farewell of the honest magistrate and his hospitable 
mansion. 

We found a repast prepared for us in the ante- 
room, which we partook of slightly, and rejoined 
the same servant of Sir Hildebrand who had taken 
our horses at our entrance, and who had been di- 
rected, as he informed Miss Vernon, by Mr Rash- 
leigh, to wait and attend upon us home. We rode 
a little way in silence, for, to say truth, my mind 
was too much bewildered with the events of the 
morning, to permit me to be the first to break it. 
At length Miss Vernon exclaimed, as if giving 
vent to her own refiections, “ Well, Rashleigh is 
i man to be feared and wondered at, and all but 
1oved; he docs whatever he pleases, and makes all 
others his puppets—has a player ready to perform 
every part which he imagines, and an invention 
and readiness which supply expedients for every 
emergency.” 

“ You think, then,” said I, answering rather to 
her meaning, than to the express words she made 
use of, “ that this Mr Campbell, whose appearance 
was 50 opportune, and who trussed up and carried 
off my accuser as a falcon trusses a partridge, was 
an agent of Mr Rashleigh Osbaldistone’s ?” 

** 1 do guess as much,” replied Diana; “ and 
bhrewdly suspect, moreover, that he would hardly 
have appeared so very much in the nick of time, if 
I had not happened to meet Rashleigh in the hall 
at the Justice’s.” 

“In that case, my thanks are chiefly due to you, 
my fair preserver.” 

“ To be sure they are,” returned Diana; “ and 
pray, suppose them paid, and accepted with a gra- 
cious smile, for I do not care to be troubled with 
hearing them in good earnest, and am much more 
likely to yawn than to behave becoming. In short, 
Mr Frank, I wished to serve you, and I have for- 
tunatcly been able to do so, and have only one fa- 
vour to ask in return, and that is, that you will say 
no more about it.— But who comes here to meet 
us, bloody with spurring, fiery-red with haste? 
It is the subordinate man of law, I think—no less 
than Mr Joseph Jobson.” 

And Mr Joseph Jobson it proved to be, in great 
haste, and, as it speedily appeared, in most extreme 
bad humour. He came up to us, and stopped his 
horse, as we were about to pass with a slight salu- 
tation. 

“So, sir—so, Miss Vernon—ay, I see well enough 
how it is—bail put in during my absence, I sup- 
pose—I should like to know who drew the recog- 
nizance, that’s all. 1f his worship uses this form 
of procedure often, I advise him to get another 
clerk, that’s all, for I shall certainly demit.” 

“ Or suppose he get his present clerk stitched to 
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his sleeve, Mr Jobson,” said Diana; “ would not 
that do as well? And pray how does Farmer Rut- 
ledge, Mr Jobson? I hope you found him able to 
sign, seal, and deliver?” 

This question seemed greatly to increase the 
wrath of the man of law. He looked at Miss Ver- 
non with such an air of spite and resentment, as 
laid me under a strong temptation to knock him off 
his horse with the butt of my whip, which I only 
suppressed in consideration of his insignificance. 

“‘ Farmer Rutledge, ma’am?” said the clerk, so 
soon as his indignation permitted him to articulate, 
“ Farmer Rutledge is in as handsome enjoyment of 
his health as you are— it’s all a bam, ma’am—all 
a bamboozle and a bite, that affair of his illness; 
and if you did not know as much before, you know 
it now, ma’am.” 

“ La you there now!” replied Miss Vernon, with 
an affectation of extreme and simple wonder, “ sure 
you don’t say so, Mr Jobson?” 

“ But I do say so, ma’am,” rejoined the incensed 
scribe; “ and moreover I say, that the old miserly 
clod-breaker called me pettifogger — pettifogger, 
ma’am—and said I came to hunt for a job, ma’am 
—which I have no more right to have said to me 
than any other gentleman of my profession, ma’am 
— especially as I am clerk to the peace, having and 
holding said office under Trigesimo Septimo Henricy 
Octavi and Primo Gulielmi, the first of King Wil- 
liam, ma’am, of glorious and immortal memory — 
our immortal deliverer from papists and pretenders, 
and wooden shoes and warming pans, Miss Ver- 
non.” 

‘‘ Sad things, these wooden shoes and warming 
pans,” retorted the young lady, who seemed to take 
pleasure in augmenting his wrath ;—“ and it is a 
comfort you don’t seem to want a warming pan at 
present, Mr Jobson. I am afraid Gaffer RKutiedge 
has not confined his incivility to language— Are 
you sure he did not give you a beating!” 

“ Beating, ma’am !—no”—(very shortly) * no 
man alive shall beat me, I promise you, ma’am.” 

“ That is according as you happen to merit, sir,” 
said I; “for your mode of speaking to this young 
lady is so unbecoming, that, if you do not change 
your tone, I shall think it worth while to chastise 
you myself.” 

“ Chastise, sir? and—me, sir?—Do you know 
whom you speak to, sir?” 

“ Yes, sir,” I replied; “ you say yourself you are 
clerk of peace to the county; and Gaffer Rutledge 
says you are a pettifogger ; and in neither capacity 
are you entitled to be impertinent to a young lady 
of fashion.” 

Miss Vernon laid her hand on my arm, and ex- 
claimed, “ Come, Mr Usbaldistone, I will have no 
assaults and battery on Mr Jobson; I am not in 
sufficient charity with him to permit a single touch 
of your whip—why, he would live on it for a term 
at least. Besides, you have already hurt his feel- 
ings sufficiently —you have called him imperti- 
nent.” ; : 

« J don’t value his language, Miss,” said the 
clerk, somewhat crest-fallen : “ besides, impertinent 
is not an actionable word; but pettifogger is slander 
in the highest degree, and that I will make Gaffer 
Rutledge know to his cost, and all who maliciously 
repeat the same, to the breach of the public peace, 
and the taking away of my private good name.” 

“ Never mind that, Mr Jobson,” said Miss Ver- 
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non; “ you know, where there is nothing, your 
own law allows that the king himself must lose his 
rights; and for the taking away of your good name, 
I pity the poor fellow who gets it, and wish you Joy 
of losing it with all my heart.” 

“ Very well, ma’am—good evening, ma’am—I 
have no more to say —only there are laws against 
papists, which it would be well for tle land were 
they better executed. There’s third and fourth Ed- 
ward VI., of antiphoners, missals, grailes, proces- 
sionals, manuals, legends, pies, portuasses, and those 
that have such trinkets in their possession, Miss 
Vernon—and there ’s summoning of papists to take 
the oaths—and there are popish recusant convicts 
under the first of his present Majesty—ay, and 
there are penalties for hearing mass—See twenty- 
third of Queen Elizabeth, and third James First, 
chapter twenty-fifth. And there are estates to be 
registered, and deeds and wills to be enrolled, and 
double taxes to be made, according to the acts in 
that case made and provided” 

“‘ See the new edition of the Statutes at Large, 
published under the careful revision of Joseph Job- 
son, Gent., Clerk of the Peace,’ said Miss Vernon. 

“ Also, and above all,” continued Jobson,—“ for 
I speak to your warning — you, Diana Vernon, spin- 
stress, not being a femme couterte, and being a 
convict popish recusant, are bound to repair to your 
own dwelling, and that by the nearest way, under 
penalty of being held felon to the king—and dili- 
gently to seek for passage at common ferries, and 
to tarry there but one ebb and flood; and unless 
you can have it in such places, to walk every day 
into the water up to the knees, assaying to pass 
over.” 

“ A sort of Protestant penance for my Catholic 
errors, I suppose,” said Miss Vernon, laughing. — 
“ Well, I thank you for the information, Mr Job- 
son, and will hie me home as fast as 1 can, and be 
a better housekeeper in time coming. Good-nightt, 
my dear Mr Jobson, thou mirror of clerical cour- 
tesy.” 

“ Good-night, ma’am, and remember the law is 
not to be trifled with.” 

And we rode on our separate ways. 

“ There he goes for a troublesome mischief-ma- 
king tool,” said Miss Vernon, as she gave a glance 
after him; “itis hard that persons of birth and 
rank and estate should be subjected to the official 
impertinence of such a paltry pick-thank as that, 
merely for believing as the whole world betieved 
not much above a hundred years ago—for cer- 
tainly our Catholic faith has the advantage of anti- 
quity at least.” 

“ T was much tempted to have broken the rascal’s 
head,” I replied. 

“ You would have acted very like a hasty young 
man,” said Miss Vernon; “ and yet, had my own 
hand been an ounce heavier than it is, 1 think I 
should have laid its weight upon him. Well, it 
does not signify complaining, but there are three 
things for which I am much to be pitied, if any one 
thought it worth while to waste any compassion 
upon me.” 

“ And what are these three things, Miss Vernon, 
may I ask?” 

“Will you promise me your deepest sympathy, 
if I tell you?” 

' & Certainly ;—can you doubt it?” I replied, 
closing my horse nearer to hers as I spcke, with an 
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expression of interest which I did not attempt ta 
disguise. 

“ Well, it is very seducing to be pitied, after all; 
so here are my three grievances: In the first place, 
I am a girl, and not a young fellow, and would be 
shut up in a mad-house, if I did half the things that 
I have a mind to ;—and that, if 1 had your happy 
prerogative of acting as you list, would make ali the 
world mad with imitating and applauding me.” 

“ T can’t quite afford you the sympathy you ex- 
pect upon this score,” I replied; “ the misfortune 
is so general, that it belongs to one half of the spe- 
cies; and the other half” 

“ Are so much better cared for, that they are 
jealous of their prerogatives,” interrupted Miss Ver- 
non—* I forgot you were a party interested. Nay,” 
said she, as I was going to speak, “ that soft smile 
is intended to be the preface of a very pretty com- 
pliment respecting tle peculiar advantages which 
Die Vernon’s friends and kinsmen enjoy, by her 
being born one of their Helots; but spare me the 
utterance, my guod friend, and let us try whether 
we shall agree better on the second count of my in- 
dictment against fortune, as that quill-driving puppy 
would call it. I belong to an oppressed sect and 
antiquated religion, and, instead of getting credit 
for my devotion, as is due to all good girls beside, 
my kind friend, Justice Inglewood, may scnd me 
to the house of correction, merely for worshipping 
God in the way of my ancestors, and say, as old 
Pembroke did to the Abbcss of Wilton, when he 
usurped her convent and establishment, * Go spin, 
you jade,—Go spin.’” 

“ This is not a curcless cvil,” said I gravely, 
*‘ Consult some of our learned divines, or consult 
your own excellent understanding, Miss Vernon , 
and surely the particulars in which our religious 
creed differs from that in which you have been edu- 
cated ”——- 

“ Hush!” said Diana, placing her fore-finger on 
her mouth,—“ Hush! no more of that. Forsake 
the faith of my gallant fathers !—I would as soon, 
were I a man, forsake their banner when the tide 
of batile pressed hardest against it, and turn, like 
a hireling recreant, to join the victorious enemy.” 

“]T honour your spirit, Miss Vernon; and as to 
the inconveniences to which it exposes you, I can 
only say, that wounds sustained for the sake of con- 
science carry their own balsam with the blow.” 

“ Ay; but they are fretful and irritating, for all 
that. But I see, hard of heart as you are, my chance 
of beating hemp, or drawing out flax into marvel- 
lous coarse thread, affects you as little as my con- 
demnation to coif and pinners, instead of beaver 
and cockade; so I will spare myself the fruitless 
pains of telling my third cause of vexation.” 

“ Nay, my dear Miss Vernon, do not withdraw 
your confidence, and I will promise you, that the 
threefold sympathy due to your very unusual causes 
of distress shall be all duly and truly paid to ac- 
count of the third, providing you assure me, that 
it is one which you neither share with all woman- 
kind, nor even with every Catholic in England, who, 
God bless you, are still a sect more numerous than 
we Protestants, in our zeal for church and state, 
would desire them to be.” 

It is indeed,” said Diana, with a manner greatly 
altered, and more serious than I had yet seen her 
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assume, “a mfsfortune that well merits compas- 
sion. I am by nature, as you may easily observe, 
of a frank and unreserved disposition —a plain true- 
hearted girl, who would willingly act openly and 
honestly by the whole world, and yct fate has in- 
volved me in such a series of nets, and toils, and 
entanglements, that I dare hardly speak a word for 
fear of consequences —not to myself, but to others.” 

“ That is indeed a misfortune, Miss Vernon, 
which I do most sincerely compassionate, but which 
I should hardly have anticipated.” 

“QO, Mr Osbaldistone, if you but knew—if any 
one knew, what difficulty I sometimes find in hiding 
an aching heart with a smooth brow, you would 
indeed pity me. I do wrong, perhaps, in speaking 
to you even thus far on my own situation ; but you 
are a young man of sense and penetration— you 
cannot but long to ask me a hundred questions on 
the events of this day—on the share which Rash- 
Icigh has in your deliverance from this petty scrape 
—upon many other points which cannot but excite 
your attention; and I cannot bring myself to an- 
swer with the necessary falsehood and finesse-—I 
should do it awkwardly, and lose your good opinion, 
if I have any share of it, as well as my own. It 
is best to say at once, Ask me no questions,—TI 
have it not in my power to reply to them.” 

Miss Vernon spoke these words with a tone of 
feeling which could not but make a corresponding 
impression upon me. I assured her she had neither 
to fear my urging her with impertinent questions, 
nor my misconstruing her declining to answer those 
which might in themselves be reasonable, or at least 
natural. 

“ T was too much obliged,” I said, “ by the in- 
terest she had taken in my affairs, to misuse the 
opportunity her goodness had afforded me of prying 
into hers—I only trusted and entreated, that if my 
services could at any time be useful, she would 
command them, without doubt or hesitation.” 

“Thank you—thank you,” she replied; “ your 
voice does not ring the cuckoo chime of compli- 
ment, but speaks like that of one who knows to 
what he pledges himself. If—but it is impossible 
—bui yet, if an opportunity should occur, I will 
ask you if you remember this promise ; and I as- 
sure you, I shall not be angry if I find you have for- 
gotten it, for it is cnough that you are sincere in 
your intentions just now—much may occur to alter 
them ere I call upon you, should that moment ever 
come, to assist Die Vernon, as if you were Die Ver- 
non’s brother.” 

“ And if I were Die Vernon’s brother,” said I, 
“ there could not be less chance that I should re- 
fuse my assistance—And now J am afraid I must 
not ask whether Rashleigh was willingly accessory 
to my deliverance?” 

“ Not of me; but you may ask it ef himself, and 
depend upon it, he will say yes; for rather than any 
good action should walk through the world like an 
unappropriated adjective in an ill-arranged sen- 
tence, he is always willing to stand noun substan- 
tive to it himself.” 

_“ And I must not ask whether this Campbell be 
himself the party who eased Mr Morris of his port- 
manteau,—or whether the letter, which our friend 
the attorney received, was not a finesse to withdraw 
him from the scene of action, lest he should have 
marred the happy event of my deliverance? And 
I must not ask>’—__. 
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“ You must ask nothing of mec,” said Miss Ver- 
non; “ so it is quite in vain to go on putting cases 
You are to think just as well of me as if I had an. 
swered all these queries, and twenty others besides, 
as glibly as Rashleigh could have done ; and ob- 
serve, whenever I touch my chin just so, it is a sign 
that I cannot speak upon the topic which happens 
to occupy your attention. I must settle signals of 
correspondence with you, because you are to be my 
confidant and my counsellor, only you are to know 
nothing whatever of my affairs.” 

“ Nothing can be more reasonable,” I replied, 
laughing ; “ and the extent of your confidence will, 
you may rely upon it, only be equalled by the sa- 
gacity of my counsels.” 

This sort of conversation brought us, in the high- 
est good-humour with each other, to Osbaldistone- 
Hall, where we found the family far advanced in 
the revels of the evening. 

“ Get some dinner for Mr Osbaldistone and me 
in the library,” said Miss Vernon to a servant. —* I 
must have some compassion upon you,” she added, 
turning to me, “ and provide against your starving 
in this mansion of brutal abundance ; otherwise I 
am not sure that I should show you my private 
haunts. This same library is my den—the only 
corner of the Hall-house where I am safe from the 
Ourang-Outangs, my cousins. They never venture 
there, [ suppose, for fear the folios should fall down 
and crack their skulls; for they will never affect 
their heads in any other way—So follow me.” 

And I followed through hall and bower, vaulted 
passage and winding stair, until we reached the 
room where she had ordered our refreshments. 





In the wide pile, by others heeded not, 

Hers was one sacred solitary spot, : 

Whore gloomy aisles and bending shelves contain 

For moral hunger fuod, and cures for moral pain. 
Anonymous. 


i 
| 
CHAPTER X. | 


Tue library at Osbaldistone-Hall was a gloomy 
room, whose antique oaken shelves bent beneath 
the weight of the ponderous folios so dear to the 
seventeenth century, from which, under favour be 
it spoken, we have distilled matter for our quartos 
and octavos, and which, once more subjected to the 
alembic, may, should our sons be yet more frivolous 
than ourselves, be still farther reduced into duode- 
cimos and pamphlets. The collection was chiefly 
of the classics, as well foreign as ancient history, 
and, above all, divinity. It was in wretched order. 
The priests, who in succession had acted as chap- 
lains at the Hall, were, for many years, the only 
persons who entered its precincts, until Rashleigh’s 
thirst for reading had led him to disturb the ve- 
nerable spiders, who had muffled the fronts of the 
presses with their tapestry. His destination for the 
church rendered his conduct less absurd in his fa- 
ther’s eyes, than if any of his other descendants 
had betrayed so strange a propensity, and Sir Hil- 
debrand acquiesced in the library rece some 
repairs, so as to fit it for a sitting room. Still an 
air of dilapidation, as obvious as it was uncomfort- 
able, pervaded the large apartment, and announced 
the neglect from which the knowledge which its 
walls contained had not been able to exempt it. 
The tattercd tapestry, the worm-eaten shelves, the 
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hage and clumsy, yet tottering, tables, desks, and 


chairs, the rusty grate, seldom gladdened by either 
sea-coal or ts, intimated the contempt of the 
lords of Osbaldistone-Hall for learning, and for the 
volumes which record its treasures. 

* You think this place somewhat disconsolate, I 
suppose ?” said Diana, as I glanced my eye round 
the forlorn apartment ; “ but to me it seems like a 
little paradise, for I call it my own, and fear no in- 
trusion. Rashleigh was joint proprietor with me, 
while we were friends.” 

“And are you no longer so?” was my natural 
question. 

Her fore-finger immediately touched her dimpled 
chia, with an arch look of prohibition. 

“We are still allies,” she continued, “ bound, 
like other confederate powers, by circumstances of 
mutual interest; but 1 am afraid, as will happen 
in other cases, the treaty of alliance has survived 
the amicable dispositions in which it had its origin. 
At any rate, we live less together; and when he 
comes through that door there, I vanish through 
this door here; and so, having madc the discovery 
that we two were one too many for this apartment, 
as large as it seems, Rashleigh, whose occasions fre- 
quently call him elsewhere, has generously made a 
cession of his rights in my favour; so that I now 
endeavour to prosecute alone the studies in which 
he used formerly to be my guide.” 

“ And what are those studies, if I may presume 
to ask 2” 

“ Indeed you may, without the least fear of see- 
ing my fore-finger raised to my chin. Science and 
history are my principal favourites ; but I also study 
poctry and the classics.” 

“ And the classics? Do you read them in the 
original ?” 

* Unquestionably. Rashleigh, who 1s no con- 
temptible scholar, taught me Greek and Latin, as 
well as most of the languages of modern Europe. 
I assure you, there has been some pains taken in 
my education, although I can neither sew a tucker, 
nor work cross-stitch, nor make a pudding, nor— 
as the vicar’s fat wife, with as much truth as elc- 
gance, good-will, and politeness, was pleased to say 
in my behalf—do any other useful thing in the 
varsal world.” 

“ And was this selection of studies Rashleigh’s 
choice, or your own, Miss Vernon?” I asked. 

“Um!” said she, as if hesitating to answer my 
question,—“ it’s not worth while lifting my finger 
abcut, after all. Why, partly his, and partly mine. 
As J Jearned out of doors to ride a horse, and bridle 
and saddle him in case of necessity, and to clear a 
five-barred gate, and fire a gun without winking, 
and all other of those masculine accomplishments 
that my brute cousins run mad after, I wanted, like 
my rational cousin, to read Greek and Latin within 
doors, and make my complete approach to the tree 
of knowledge, which you men-scholars would en- 
gross to yourselves, in revenge, I suppose, for our 
eommon mother’s share in the great original trans- 
gression.” 

“ And Rashleigh readily indulged your propen- 
sity to learning ?” 

“ Why, he wished to have me for his scholar, and 
he could but teach me that which he knew himself 
— he was not likely to instruct me in the mysteries 
of washing lace-ruffies, or hemming cambric-hand- 
kerchiefs, I suppose.” 
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“T admit the temptation of getting such a scholar. 
and have no doubt that it made a weighty couside- 
ration on the tutor’s part.” 

“ Q, if you begin to investigate Rashleigh’s mo- 
tives, my finger touches my chin once more. I can 
only be frank where my own are inguired into. 
But to resume —he has resigned the library in my 
favour, and never enters without leave had and ob- 
tained ; and so I have taken the liberty to make it 
the place of deposit for some of my own goods and 
chattels, as you may see by looking round you.” 

“TI beg pardon, Miss Vernon, but I really see no- 
thing around these walls which I can distinguish as 
likely to claim you as mistress.” 

“ That is, I suppose, because you neither see a 
shepherd or shepherdess wrought in worsted, and 
handsomely framed in black cbony,—or a stuffed 
parrot,—or a breeding-cage, full of canary-birds, 
—or a housewife-case, broidered with tarnished 
silver,— or a toilette-table with a nest of japanned 
boxes, with as many angles as Christmas minced- 
pies,— or a broken-backed spinet,— or a lute with 
three strings, — or rock-work,— or shell-work,—or 
needle-work, or work of any kind,—or a lap-dog 
With a litter of blind puppies— None of these trea- 
sures do I possess,” she continued, after a pause, in 
ordcr to recover the breath she had lost in enume- 
rating them—* But there stands the sword of my 
ancestor Sir Richard Vernon, slain at Shrewsbury. 
and sorely slandered by a sad fellow called Will 
Shakspeare, whose Lancastrian partialities, and a 
eertain knack at embodying them, has turned his- 
tory upside down, or rather inside out ;—and by 
that redoubted weapon hangs the mail of the still 
older Vernon, squire to the Black Prince, whose 
fate is the reverse of his desccndaut’s, since he is 
more indebted to the bard who took the trouble te 
eclebrate him, for good-will than for talents,— 

* Amiddes the route you might discern one 

Brave knight, with pipes on shield, ycleped Vernon, 

Like a borne fiend along the plain he thundered, 

Prest to be carving throtes, while others plundered.’ 
Then there is a model of a new martingale which 
I invented myself—a great improvement on the 
Duke of Newcastle’s ; and there are the hood and 
bells of my falcon Cheviot, who spitted himself on 
a heron’s bill at Horsely-moss— poor Cheviot, there 
is not a bird on the perches below, but are kites 
and riflers compared to him; and there is my own 
light fowling-piece, with an improved fire-lock; with 
twenty other treasures, each more valuable than 
another—And there, that speaks for itself.” 

She pointed to the carved oak-frame of a full 
length portrait by Vandyke, on which were inscribed, 
in Gothic letters, the words Vernon semper viret. I 
looked at her for explanation. “ Do you not know,” 
said she, with some surprise, “our motto—the Ver- 
non motto, where, 

‘ Like the solemn vice, Iniquity, 
We moralize two meanings in one word? 
And do you not know our cognizance, the pipes?” 
pointing to the armorial bearings sculpttired on the 
oaken scutcheon, around which the legend was dis- 
played. 

“ Pipes !—they look more like penny-whistles— 
But, pray, do not be angry with my ignorance,” I 
continued, observing the colour mount to her cheeks, 
“¥ can mean no affront to your armorial bearings. 
for I do not even know my own.” 

* You an Osbaldistone, and confess so much!” 
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Dickon — Wilfred himself, might be your instructor. 
Even ignorance itself is a plummet over you.” 
With shame I confess it, my dear Miss Vernon, 
the mysteries couched under the grim hieroglyphics 
of heraldry are to me as unintelligible as those of 
the pyramids of Egypt.” 
| “ What! is it possible? Why, even my uncle 
| 


she exclaimed, “ Why, Percie, Thornie, John, 


reads Gwillym sometimes of a winter night—Not 
know the figures of heraldry !—of what could your 
father be thinking?” 

“ Of the firures of arithmetic,” I answered; “the 
most insignificant unit of which he holds more highly 
than ali the blazonry of chivalry. But, though I 
am ignorant to this inexpressible degree, I have 
knowledge and taste enough to admire that splen- 

| did picture, in which I think I can discover a family 
likeness to you. What ease and dignity in the at- 

| titude ! — what richness of colouring —what breadth 
and depth of shade!” 

“ Is it really a fine painting?” she asked. 

“ I have seen many works of the renowned art- 
ist,” I replied, “ but never belield one more to my 
liking.” 

“ Well, I know as little of pictures as you do of 
heraldry,” replied Miss Vernon; “ yct I have the 
advantage of you, because 1 have always admired 
the painting without understanding its value.” 

“ While I have neglected pipes and tabors, and 
all the whimsical combinations of chivalry, still J am 
unformed that they floated in the fields of ancient 
fame. But you will allow their exterior appearance 
is not so peculiarly interesting to the unmformed 
spectator as that of a fine painting.— Who is the 
person here represented ?” 

“ My grandfather. He shared the misfortunes of 
Charles I., and, I am sorry to add, the excesses of 
his son. Our patrimonial estate was greatly im- 
paired by his prodigality, and was altogether lost 
vy his successor, my unfortunate father. But peace 
be with them who have got it !—it was lost in the 
cause of loyalty.” 

“ Your father, I presume, suffered in the poli- 
tical dissensions of the period ?” 

“He did indeed ;—he lost his all. And hence is 
his child a dependent orphan—eating tho bread of 
others — subjected to their caprices, and compelled 
to study their inclinations; yet prouder of having 
had such a father, than if, playing a more prudent 
but less upright part, he had left me possessor of 
all the rich and fair baronies which his family once 
possessed.” 

As she thus spoke, the entrance of the servants 
with dinner cut off all conversation but that of a 
general nature. 

When our hasty meal was concluded, and the 
wine placed on the table, the domestic informed us, 
“ that Mr Rashleigh had desired to be told when 
our dinner was removed.” 

‘ Tell him,” said Miss Vernon, “ we shall be 
happy to see him if he will step this way—place 
another wine-glass and chair, and leave the room. 
—You must retire with him when he goes away,” 
she continued, addressing herself to me; “ even 
my liberality cannot spare a gentleman above eight 
hours out of the twenty-four; and I think we have 
been together for at least that length of time.” 

“ The old scythe-man has moved so rapidly,” I 
answered, “ that I could not count his strides.” 

“ Hush !” said Miss Vernon, “ here comes Rash- 
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| leigh ;? and she drew off her chair, to which I had 





approached mine rather closely, so as to place a 
greater distance between us. 

A modest tap at the door,—a gentle manner of 
opening when invited to enter,—a studied softness 
and humility of step and deportment, announced 
that the education of Rashleigh Osbaldistone at the 
College of St Omers accorded well with the ideas 
I entertained of the manners of an accomplished 
Jesuit. I need not add, that, as a sound Protestant, 
these ideas were not the most favourable. “ Why 
should you use the ceremony of knocking,” said 
Miss Vernon, “ when you knew that I was not 
alone?” 

This was spoken with a burst of impatience, as if 
she had felt that Rashleigh’s air of caution and re- 


Rashleigh, without change of voice or manner, “that 
habit has become a second nature.” 

“ TI prize sincerity more than courtesy, sir, and 
you know I do,” was Miss Vernon’s reply. 

“ Courtesy is a gallant gay, a courtier by name 
and by profession,” replied Rashleigh, “ and there- 
fore most fit for a ladys bower.” 

“ But Sincerity is the true knight,” retorted Miss 
Vernon, “ and therefore much more welcome, cou- 
sin. But, to end a debate not over amusing to your 
stranger kinsman, sit down, Rashlcigh, and give 
Mr Francis Osbaldistone your countenance to his 
glass of wine. I have done the honours of the din- 
ner, for the credit of Osbaldistone-Hall.” 

Rashleigh sate down, and filled his glass, glancing 
his eye from Diana to me, with an embarrassment 
which his utmost efforts could not entirely disguise. 
I thought he appeared to be uncertain concerning 
the extent of confidence she might have reposed in 
me, and hastened to Icad the conversation into a 
channel which should sweep away his suspicion that 
Diana might have betrayed any secrets which rested 
between them. “ Miss Vernon,” I said, © Mr Rash- 
leigh, has recommended me to return my thanks to 
you for my speedy disengagement from the ridi- 
culous accusation of Morris; and, unjustly fearing 
my gratitude might not be warm enough to remind 
me of this duty, she has put my curiosity on its 
side, by referring me to you for an account, or ra- 
ther explanation, of the events of the day.” 

“ Indeed?” answered Rashleigh ; “I should have 
thought” (looking keenly at Miss Vernon), “ that 
the lady herself might have stood interpreter;” and 
his eye, reverting trom her face, sought mine, as if 
to search, from the expression of my features, whe- 
ther Diana’s communication had been as narrowly 
limited as my words had intimated. Miss Vernon 
retorted his inquisitorial glance with one of decided 
scorn; while I, uncertain whether to deprecate or 
resent his obvious suspicion, replied, “ If it is your 
pleasure, Mr Rashleigh, as it has been Miss Ver- 
non’s, to leave me in ignorance, I must necessarily 
submit; but, pray, do not withhold your informa- 
tion from me, on the ground of imagining that I 
have already obtained any on the subject. For ¥ 
tell you as a man of honour, I am as ignorant as 
that picture of anything relating to the events I 
have witnessed to-day, excepting that I understand 
from Miss Vernon, that you have been kindly active 
in my favour.” : 

‘ Miss Vernon has overrated my humble efforts,” 


serve covered some insinuation of impertinent sus- 
picion. “ You have taught me the form of knocking 
at this door so perfectly, my fair cousin,” answered 
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said Rashleigh, “ though I claim full credit for my 
zeal, The truth is, that as I galloped back to get 
some ore of our family to join me in becoming your 
bail, wlach was the most obvious, or, indecd, I may 
say, the only way of serving you which occurred 
to my stupidity, I met the man Cawmil— Colville 
—Campbell, or whatsoever they call him. I had 
understood from Morris that he was present when 
the robbery took place, and had the good fortune 
to prevail on him (with some difficulty, I confess), 
to tender his evidence in your excu!pation — which 
I presume was the means of your being released 
from an unpleasant situation.” 

* Indced 3—I am much your debtor for procuring 
such a seasonable evidence in my behalf. But I 
cannot sce why (having been, as le said, a fellow- 
sufferer with sean pe it should have required much 
trouble to persuade him to step forth and bear evi- 
dence, whether to convict the actual robber, or free 
an innocent person.” 

“ You do not know the genius of that man’s 
country, sir,” answered Rashleigh ;—“ discretion, 
prudence, and foresight, are their leading qualitics; 
these are only modified by a narrow-spirited, but 
yet ardent patriotism, which forms as it were the 
outmost of the concentric bulwarks with which a 
Scotchman fortifies himself against all the attacks 
of a generous philanthropical principle. Surmount 
this mound, you find an inner and still dearer bar- 
rier —the love of his province, his village, or, most 
probably, his clan; storm this second obstacle, you 
have a third —his attachment to his own family— 
his father, mother, sons, daughters, uncles, aunts, 
and cousins, to the ninth generation. It is within 
these limits that a Seotchinan’s social affection cx- 
pands itself, never reaching those which are out- 
ermost, till all means of discharging itself in the 
interior circles have been exhausted. It is within 
these circles that his heart throbs, each pulsation 
being fainter and fainter, till, beyond the widest 
boundary, it is almost unfelt. And what is worst 
of all, could you surmount all these concentric out- 
works, you have an inner citadel, deeper, higher, 
and more efficient than them all—a Scotchman’s 
love for himself.” 

“ All this is extremely cloquent and metapho- 
rical, Rashleigh,” said Miss Vernon, who listencd 
with unrepressed impatience ; “ there are only two 
objections to it: first, it is not true; secondly, if 
true, it is nothing to tle purpose.” 

“ It is true, my fairest Diana,” returned Rash- 
leigh; “ and moreover, it is most instantly to the 
purpose. It is true, because you cannot deny that 
I know the country and people intimately, and the 
character is drawn from deep and accurate con- 
sideration ;—and it is to the purpose, because it 
answers Mr Francis Osbaldistone’s question, and 
shows why this same wary Scotchman, considering 
our kinsman to be neither his coun » DOr a 
Campbell, nor his cousin in any of the inextricable 
combinations by which they extend their pedigree; 
and, above all, seeing no prospect of personal ad- 
vantage, but, on the contrary, much hazard of loss 
of time and delay of business” 

“ With other inconveniences, perhaps, of a na- 
ture yet more formidable,’ interrupted Miss Ver- 
non. 

“ Of which, doubtless, there might be many,” 
said Rashleigh, continuing in the same tone—“ In 
short, my theory sliows why this man, hoping for 
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might require a degree of persuasion ere he could 
be prevailed on to give his testimony in favour of 
Mr Osbaldistone.” 

“ It seems surprising to me,‘‘ I observed, “ that 
during the glance I cast over the declaration, or 
whatever it 1s termed, of Mr Morris, he should ne- 
ver have mentioned that Campbell was in his com: 
pany when he met the marauders.” 

“TI understood from Campbell, that he had taken 
his solemn promise not to mention that circum- 
stance,” replicd Rashleigh: “ his reason for exact- 
ing such an engagement you may guess from what 
I have hinted—he wished to get back to his own 
country, undelayed and unembarrassed by any of 
the judicial inquirics which he would have been 
under the necessity of attending, had the fact of 
his being present at the robbery taken air while he 
was on tlus side of the Berder. But let him onca 
be as distant as the Forth, Morris will, I warrant 
you, come forth with all he knows about him, and, 
it may be, a good deal more. Besides, Campbell 
is a very extensive dealer in cattle, and has often 
occasion to send great droves into Northumber- 
land; and, when driving such a trade, he would be 
a great fool to embroil himself with our Northum- 
brian thieves, than whom no men who live are more 
vindictive.” 

“ J dare be sworn of that,” said Miss Vernon, 
with a tone which implied something more than 9 
simple acquiescence in the proposition. 

“ Still,” said I, resuming the subject, “ allowing 
the force of the reasons which Campbell might 
have for desiring that Morris should be silent with 
regard to his promise when the robbery was com- 
mitted, I cannot yet see how he could attain such 
an influence over the man, as to make him suppresy 
his evidence in that particular, at the manifest risk 
of subjecting his story to discredit.” 

Rashleigh agreed with me, that it was very ex- 
traordinary, aud seemed to regret that he had not 
questioned the Scotchman more closely on that 
subject, which he allowed looked extremely myste- 
rious. But,” he asked, immediately after this 
acquiescence, “ are you very sure the circumstance 
of Morris’s being accompanied by Campbell is really 
not alluded to in his examination?” 

“ Tread the paper over hastily,” said I; © but it 
is my strong impression that no such circumstance 
is mentioned ;—at least, it must have been touched 
on very slightly, since it failed to catch my atten- 
tion. 

“ True, true,” answered Rashleigh, forming his 
own inference while he adopted my words  “ I in- 
cline to think with you, that the circumstance must 
in reality have been mentioned, but so slightly that 
it failed to attract your attention. And then, as to 
Campbell’s interest a Morris, I incline to sup- 

se that it must have been gained b i 
aon his fears. This chicken-hearted lot 3 Mor 
ris, is bound, I understand, for Scotland, destined 
for some little employment under Government ; 
and, possessing the courage of the wrathful dove, 
or most magnanimous mouse, he may have been 
afraid to encounter the ill-will of such a kill-cow as 
Campbell, whose very appearance would be enough 
to fright him out of his little wits. You observed 
that Mr Campbell has at times a keen and animated 
manner—something of a martial cast in his tone 
and bearing.” 
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“ I own,” I replied, “ that his expression struck 
me as being occasionally fierce and sinister, and 
little adapted to his peaceable professions. Has he 
served in the army ?” 

“ Yes—no—not, strictly speaking, served; but 
he has been, I believe, like most of his country- 
men, trained to arms. Indeed, among the hills, 
they carry them from boyhood to the grave. So, 
if you know anything of your fellow-traveller, you 
will easily judge, that, going to such a country, he 
will take care to avoid a quarrel, if he can help it, 
with any of the natives.— But, come, I see you de- 
cline your wine—and I too am a degenerate Os- 
baldistone, so far as respects the circulation of the 
bottle. If you will go to my room, I will hold you 
a hand at piquet.” 

We rose to take leave of Miss Vernon, who had 
from time to time suppressed, apparently with dif- 
ficulty, a strong temptation to break in upon Rash- 
leigh’s details. As we were about to leave the room, 
the smothered fire broke forth. 

“ Mr Osbaldistone,” she said, * your own obser- 
vation will enable you to verify the justice, or in- 
justice, of Rashlcigh’s suggestions concerning such 
individuals as Mr Campbell and Mr Morris. But, 
in slandering Scotland, he has borne false witness 
2 pa a whole country; and I request you will 

ow no weight to his evidence.” 

“ Perhaps,” I answered, “ I may find it some- 
what difficult to obey your injunction, Miss Ver- 
non ; for I must own I was bred up with no very 
favourable idea of our northern neighbours.” 

“ Distrust that part of your education, sir,” she 
replied, “ and let the daughter of a Scotchwoman 
pray you to respect the land which gave her parent 

irth, until your own observation has proved them 
to be unworthy of your good opinion. Preserve 
your hatred and contempt for dissimulation, base- 
ness, and falsehood, wheresoever they are to be met 
with. You will find enough of all without leaving 
England.—Adieu, gentlemen,—I wish you good 
evening.” 

And she signed to the door, with the manner of 
& princess dismissing her train. 

e retired to Rashleigh’s apartment, where a 
servant brought us coffee and cards. I had formed 
wy resolution to press Rashleigh no farther on the 
events of the day. A mystery, and, as I thought, 
not of a favourable complexion, appeared to hang 
over his conduct; but to ascertain if my suspicions 
were just, it was necessary to throw him off his 
guard. We cut for the deal, and were soon ear- 
nestly engaged in our play. I thought I perceived 
‘in this trifling for amusement (for the stake which 
Rashleigh proposed was a mere trifle) something 
of a fierce and ambitious temper. He seemed per- 
fectly to understand the beautitul game at which he 
played, but preferred, as it were on principle, the 
risking bold and precarious strokes to the ordinary 
rules of py ; and neglecting the minor and better- 
balanced chances of the game, he hazarded every- 
thing for the chance of piqueing, repiqueing, or ca- 
poting his adversary. So soon as the intervention 
of a game or two at piquet, like the music between 
the acts of a drama, completely interrupted our 
previcus course of conversation, Rashleigh appeared 
to tire of the game, and the cards were supcrseded 
by discourse, in which he assumed the lead. 

More learned than soundly wise — better ac- 
quainted with men’s minds than with the moral 
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principles that ought to pe rag? them, he had still 

powers of conversation which I have rarely veen 
equalled, never excelled. Of this his manner im. 

plied some consciousness; at least, it appeared tc 
me that he had studied hard to improve his natural 
advantages of a melodious voice, fluent and happy 
expression, apt language, and fervid imagination. 
He was never loud, never overbearing, never s0 
much occupied with his own thoughts as to outrun 
either the patience or the comprehension of those 
he conversed with. His ideas succeeded each other 
with the gentle but unintermitting flow of a plenti- 
ful and bounteous spring ; while I have heard those 
of others, who aimed at distinction in conversation, 
rush along like the turbid gush from the sluice of a 
mill-pond, as hurried, and as easily exhausted. It 
was late at night ere I could part from a companion 
so fascinating ; and, when I gained my own apart- 
ment, it cost me no small effort to recall to my mind 
the character of Rashleigh, such as I had pictured 
him previous to this téte-a-téte. 

So effectual, my dear Tresham, does the sense 0! 
being pleased and amused blunt our faculties o 
perception and discrimination of character, that I 
can only compare it to the taste of certain fruits, 
at once luscious and poignant, which renders our 
palate totally unfit for relishing or distinguishing 
the viands which are suksequently subjected to its 
criticism. 


CHAPTER XI. 


What gars ye gaunt, my merrymen a’? 
What gars ye look sae dreary? 
What gars ye hing your head sae sair 
In the castle of Balwearie? 
Old Scotch Ballad. 

THE next morning chanced to be Sunday, a day 
peculiarly hard to be got rid of at Osbaldistone- 
Hall; for after the formal religious service of the 
morning had been performed, at which all the fa- 
mily regularly attended, it was hard to say upon 
which individual, Rashleigh and Miss Vernon ex- 
cepted, the fiend of ennui descended with the most 
abundant outpouring of his spirit. To speak of my 
yesterday’s embarrassment amused Sir Hildebrand 
for several minutes, and he congratulated me on 
my deliverance from Morpeth or Hexhem jail, as 
he would have done if I had fallen in attempting to 
clear a five-barred gate, and got up without hurting 
rnysclf. 

“ Hast had a lucky turn, lad; but do na be over 
venturous again. What, man! the king’s road is 
free to all men, be they Whigs, be they Tories.” 

“ On my word, sir, I am innocent of interrupt- 
ing it; and it is the most provoking thing on earth, 
that every person will take it for granted that 1 am 
accessory to a crime which I despise and detest, 
and which would, moreover, deservedly forfeit my 
life to the laws of my country.” 

“ Well, well, lad; even so be it; I ask no ques- 
tions—no man bound to tell on himsell—that’s 
fair play, or the devil’s in ’t.” ; 

Rashleigh here came to my assistance; but I 
could not help thinking that his arguments were 
caleulated rather as hints to his father to put on a 
show of acquiescence in my declaration of inno- 
cence, than fully to establish it. 

“In your own house, my dear sir-——and your 
own nephew——you will not surely persist in hurt-. 
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mg his feelings, by seeming to discredit what he 
is so strongly interested in affirming. No doubt, 

ou are fully deserving of all his confidence, and 
ain sure, were there anything you could do to 
assist him in this strange affair, he would have 
recourse to your goodness. But my cousin Frank 
has been dismissed as an innocent man, and no one 
is entitled to suppose him otherwise. For my part, 
I have not the least doubt of his innocence; and 
our family honour, I conceive, requires that we 
should maintain it with tongue and sword against 
the whole country.” 

“ Rashleigh,” said his father, looking fixedly at 
him, “ thou art a sly loon—thou hast ever been too 
cunning for me, and too cunning for most folks. 
Have a care thou provena too cunning for thysell 
—two faces under one hood is no true heraldry. 
And since we talk of heraldry, I’ll go and read 
Gwillym.” 

This resolution he intimated with a yawn, resist- 
less as that of the Goddess in the Dunciad, which 
was responsively echoed by his giant sons, as they 
dispersed in quest of the pastimes to which thcir 
minds severally inclined them —Percie to discuss a 
pot of March beer with the steward in the buttery, 
—Thorneiiff to cut a pair of cudgels, and fix them 
in their wicker hilts,—John to dress May-flies, — 
Dickon to play at pitch and toss by himself, his 
right hand against his left,—and Wilfred to bite 
his thumbs, and hum himself into a slumber which 
should last till dinner-time, if possible. Miss Ver- 
non had retired to the library. 

Rashleigh and I were left alone in the old hall, 
from which the servants, with their usual bustle 
and awkwardness, had at length contrived to hurry 
the remains of our substantial breakfast. I took 
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think these injurious suspicions will afford a very 
good reason for quitting Usbaldistone Hall, which 
I shall do whenever I can communicate on the sub- 
ject with my father.” 

The dark countenance of Rashleigh, though little 
accustomed to betray its master’s feelings, exhi- 
bited a suppressed smile, which he instantly chas- 
tened by a sigh. 

“ You are a happy man, Frank—you go and 
come, as the wind bloweth where it listeth. With 
your address, taste, and talents, you will soon find 
circles where they will be more valued, than amid 
the dull inmates of this mansion; while I 2 
He paused. 

“And what is there in your lot that can make 
you or any one envy mine,— an outcast, as I may 
almost term myself, from my father’s house and 
favour?” 

“ Ay, but,” answered Rashleigh, “ consider the 
gratified sense of independence which you must 
have attained by a very temporary sacrifice, —for 
such I am sure yours will prove to be ;—-consider 
the power of acting as a free agent, of cultivating 
your own talents in the way to which your taste 
determines you, and in which you are well quali- 
fied to distinguish yourself. Fame and freedom are 
cheaply purchased by a few weeks’ residence in the 
North, even though your place of exile be Osbal- 
distone-Hall. A second Ovid in Thrace, you have 
not his reasons for writing Tristia.” 

“ I do not know,” said I, blushing as became a 
young scribbler, “ how you should be so well ac- 
quainted with my truant studies.” 

“ There was an emissary of your father’s here 
sometime since, a young coxcomb, one Twineall, 
who informed me concerning your secret sacrifices 





the opportunity to upbraid him with the manncr | to the muses, and added, that some of your verses 


in which he had spoken of my affair to his father, 
which I frankly stated was highly offensive to me, 
as it seemed rather to exhort Sir Hildebrand to 
conceal his suspicions, than to root them out. 

“ Why, what can I do, my dear friend?” replied 
Rashleigh: “ my father’s disposition is so tenacious 
of suspicions of all kinds, when once they take root 
(which, to do him justice, does not easily happen), 
that I have always found it the best way to silence 
him upon such subjects, instead of arguing with him. 
Thus I get the better of the weeds which I cannot 
eradicate, by cutting them over as often as they 
appear, until at length they die away of themselves. 
There is neither wisdom nor profit in disputing with 
such a mind as Sir Hildebrand’s, which hardens 
itself against conviction, and believes in its own in- 
spirations as firmly as we good Catholics do in those 
of the Holy Father of Rome.” 

“It is very hard, though, that I should live in 
the house of a man, and he a near relation too, who 
will persist in believing me guilty of a highway 
robbery.” 

“ My father’s foolish opinion, if one may give 
that epithet to any opinion of a father’s, does not 
affect your real innocence ; and as to the disgrace 
of the fact, depend on it, that, considered in all its 
bearings, political as well as moral, Sir Hildebrand 
regards it as a meritorious action—a weakenin 
of the enemy—a spoiling of the Amalekites;and 
you will stand the higher in his regard for your 
supposed accession to it.” 

“I desire no man’s regard, Mr Rashleigh, on 
tuch terms as must sink me in my own; and I 
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had been greatly admired by the best judges.” 

Tresham, I believe you are guiltless of having 
ever essayed to build the lofty rhyme; but you 
must have hnown in your day many an apprentice 
and fellow-craft, if not some of the master-masons, 
in the temple of Apollo. Vanity is their univer- 
sal foible, from him who decorated the shades of 
Twickenham, to the veriest scribbler whom he has 
lashed in his Dunciad. I had my own share of this 
common failing, and without considering how little 
likely this young fellow Twineall was, by taste and 
habits, either to be acquainted with one or two little 
pieces of poetry, which I had at times insinuated 
into Button’s coffee-house, or to report the opinion 
of the critics who frequented that resort of wit and 
literature, I almost instantly gorged the bait ; which 
Rashleigh perceiving, improved his opportunity by 
a diffident, yet apparently very anxious request, to 
be permitted to see some of my manuscript pre- 
ductions. 

“ You shall give me an evening in my own 
apartment,” he continued; “ for I must soon lose 
the charms of literary society for the drudgery of 
commerce, and the coarse every-day avocations of 
the world. I repeat it, that my compliance with 
my father’s wishes for the advantage of my family, 
is indeed a sacrifice, especially considering the calm 
and | peter profession tu which my education des 
tined me.” 

I was vain, but not a fool, and this hypocrisy 
was too strong for me to swallow. “ You would 
not persuade me,” I replied, “ that you really re- 
gret to exchange the situation of an obscure Ca- 
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tholic priest, with all its privatior.s, for wealth and 
society, and the pleasures of the world?” 

Rashleigh saw that he had coloured his affecta- 
tion of moderation too highly, and, after a second’s 
pause, during which, I suppose, he calculated the 
degree of candour which it was necessary to use 
with me (that being a quality of which he was never 
needlessly profuse), he answered, with a smile— 
“ At my age, to be condemned, as you say, to 
wealth and the world, does not, indeed, sound so 
alarming as perhaps it ought to do. But, with 
pardon be it spoken, you have mistaken my desti- 
nation —a Catholic priest, if you will, but not an 
obscure one. No, sir,—Rashleigh Osbaldistone will 
be more obscure, should he rise to be the richest 
citizen in London, than he might have been as a 
member of a church, whose ministers, as some one 
says, * set their sandall’d feet on princes.’ My fa- 
mily interest at a certain exiled court is high, and 
the weight which that court ought to possess, and 
does possess, at Rome, is yet higher—my talents 
not altogether inferior to the education I have re- 
ceived. In sober judgment, I might have looked 
forward to high emimence in the church—in the 
dream of fancy, to the very highest. Why might 
not” (he added, laughing, for it was part of his 
manner to keep much of his discourse apparently 
betwixt jest and earnest)—“ why might not Car- 
dinal Osbaldistone have swayed the fortunes of em- 
pires, well-born and well-connected, as well as the 
low-born Mazarin, or Alberoni, the son of an Italian 
gardener?” 

‘““ Nay, I can give you no reason to the contrary; 
hut in your place I should not much regret losing 
the chance of such precarious and invidious eleva- 
tion.” 
| Neither would I,” he replied, “ were I sure 
that my present establishment was more certain ;— 
but that must depend upon circumstances which I 
can only learn by experience—the disposition of 
your father, for example.” 

* Confess the truth without finesse, Rashleigh; 
you would willingly know something of him from 
me?” 

“ Since, like Die Vernon, you make a point of 
following the banner of the good knight Sincerity, 
I reply-~certainly.” 

“ Well, then, you will find in my father a man 
who has followed the paths of thriving more for the 
exercise they afforded to his talents, than for the 
love of the gold with which they are strewed. His 
active mind would have been happy in any situa- 
tion which gave it scope for exertion, though that 
exertion had been its sole reward. But his wealth 
has accumulated, because, moderate and frugal in 
his habits, no new sources of expense have occurred 
to dispose of his increasing income. He is a man 
who hates dissimulation in others; never practises 
it himself; and is peculiarly alert in discovering 
motives through the colouring of language. Him- 
eelf silent by habit, he is readily disgusted by great 
talkers; the rather, that the circumstances by which 
he is most interested afford no great scope for con- 
versation. He is severely strict in the duties of 
religion ; but you have no reason to fear his inter- 
ference with yours, for he regards toleration as a 
sacred principle of political economy. But if you 
have any Jacobitical partialities, as is naturally to 
be supposed, you will do well to suppress them in 
his presence, as well as the least tendency to the 
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highflying or Tory principles; for he holds doth 
in utter detestation. For the rest, his word is his 
own bond, and must be the iaw of all who act un- 
der him. He will fail in his duty to no one, and 
will permit no one to fail towards him ; to culti- 
vate his favour, you must execute his commands, 
instead of echoing his sentiments. His greatest 
failings arise out of prejudices connected with his 
own profession, or rather his exclusive devotion to 
it, which makes him sce little worthy of praise or 
attention, unless it be in some measure connected 
with commerce.” 

“QO rare-painted portrait!”’ exclaimed Rashleigh, 
when I was silent—“ Vandyke was a dauber to you, 
Frank. I see thy sire before me in all his strength 
and weakness; loving and honouring the King as 
a sort of lord mayor of the empire, or chief of the 
board of trade—venerating the Commons, for the 
acts regulating the export trade—and respecting 
the Peers, because the Lord Chancellor sits on a 
woolsack.” 

“Mine was a likeness, Rashleigh; yours is a 
caricature. But in return for the carte du pays 
which I have unfolded to you, give me some lights 
on the geography of the unknown Jands”?——— 

“ On which you are wrecked,” said Rashleigh. 
“Jt is not worth while ;— it is no Isle of Calypso, 
umbrageous with shade and intricate with silvan 
labyrinth— but a bare ragged Northumbrian moor, 
with as httle to interest curiosity as to delight the 
eye ; you may descry it in all its nakedness in half 
an hour’s survey, as well as if I were to lay it down 
before you by line and compass.” 

“ O, but something there is, worthy a more at: 
tentive survey— What say you to Miss Vernon? 
Does not she form an interesting object in the 
landscape, were all round as rude as Iceland’s 
coast ?” 

I could plainly perceive that Rashleigh disliked 
the topic now presented to him; but my frank com- 
munication had given me the advantageous title to 
make inquiries in my turn. Rashleigh felt this, 
and found himself obliged to follow my lead, how- 
ever difficult he might find it to play his cards sue- 
cessfully. I have known less of Miss Vernon,” 
he said, “ for some time, than I was wont to do 
formerly. In early age I was her tutor; but as she 
advanced towards womanhood, my various avoca- 
tions,—the gravity of the profession to which I was 
destined,— the peculiar nature of her engagements, 
—our mutual situation, in short, rendered a close 
and constant intimacy dangerous and improper. I 
belicve Miss Vernon might consider my reserve as 
unkindness, but it was my duty; I felt as much as 
she seemed to do, when compelled to give way to 
prndence. But where was the safety in cultivating 
an intimacy with a beautiful and susceptible girl, 
whose heart, you are aware, must be given either 
to the cloister or to a betrothed husband!” 

“ The cloister or a betrothed husband?” I echoed 
—“Is that the alternative destined for Miss Ver- 
non?” 

“‘ It is indeed,” suid Rashleigh, with asigh “J 
need not, I suppose, caution sou against the dan: 
ger of cultivating too closely the friendship of Mise 
Vernon ;— you are 2 man of the world, and know 
how far you can indulge yourself in her society, 
with safety to yourself and justice toher. But I 
warn you, that, considering her ardent temper, you 
must let your experience keep guard over her 22 
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well as yourself, for the specimen of yesterday may 
aerve to show her extreme thoughtlessness and ne- 
glect of decorum.” 

There was something, I was sensible, of truth, 
as well as good sense, in all this; it seemed to be 
given as a friendly warning, and I had no right to 
take it amiss; yet I felt I could with plcasure have 
run Rashleigh Osbaldistone through the body all 
the time he was speaking. 

“ The deuce take his insolence !” was my internal 
meditation. ‘ Would he wish me to infer that Miss 
Vernon had fallen in love with that hatchct-face of 
his, and become degraded so low as to require his 
shyness to cure her of an imprudent passion? I 
will have his meaning from him,” was my resolu- 
tion, “ if I should drag it out with cart-ropes.” 

For this purpose, I placed my temper under as 
accurate a guard as I could, and observed, “ That, 
for a lady of her good sense and acquired accom- 
plishments, it was to be regretted that Miss Ver- 
non’s manncrs were rather blunt and rustic.” 

“ Frank and unreserved, at least, to the cxtreme,” 
replied Rashleigh ; “ yet, trust me, she has an ex- 
cellent heart. To tell you the truth, should she 
continue her extreme aversion to the cloister, and 
'to her destined husband, and should my own la- 

bours in the mine of Plutus promise to secure me 
'g decent independence, I shall think of renewing 
our acquaintance, and sharing it with Miss Ver- 
non.” 
| “ With all his fine voice, and well-turned pe- 
| 





riods,” thought I, “ this same Rashlcigh Osbaldis- 
tone is the ugliest and most conceited coxcomb I 
ever met with !” 

But,” continued Rashleigh, as if thinking aloud, 
* 1 should not like to supplant Thorncliff.”’ 

“ Supplant Thorneliff!—JIs your brother Thorn- 
cliff,’ I inquired, with great surprise, “ the dcs- 
tined husband of Diana Vernon?” 

“ Why, ay; her father’s commands, and a cer- 
| tain family-contract, destinec her to marry one of 
| Sir Hildebrand’s sons. <A dispensation has been 

obtained from Rome to Diana Vernon to marry 
| Blank Osbaldistone, Esq., son of Sir Hildebrand 
Osbaldistone, of Osbaldistone-Hall, Bart., and so 
forth ; and it only remains to pitch upon the happy 
| man whose name shall] fill the gap in the manu- 

script. Now, as Percie is seldom sober, my father 
| pitched on Thorncliff, as the second prop of the 
| family, and therefore most proper to carry on the 
| line of the Osbaldistones.” 

“ The young lady,” said I, forcing myself to as- 
sume an air of pleasantry, which, I belicve, became 
me extremely ill, “ would perhaps have been in- 
clined to look a little lower on the family-tree, for 
the branch to which she was desirous of clinging.” 

| “ I cannot say,” he replied. “ There is room for 

| Jittle choice in our family ; Dick is a gambler, John 

' a boor, and Wilfred an ass. I believe my father 

| yeally made the best selection for poor Die, after 
all.’? 

“ The present company,” said I, “ being always 
excepted.” 

“QO, my destination to the church placed me out 
of the question ; otherwise I will not affect to say, 
that, qualified by my education both to instruct and 

ide Miss Vernon, I might not have been a more 
creditable choice than any of my elders.” 

“ And so thought the young lady, doubtless?” 

“You are not to suppose so,” answered Rash- 
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leigh, with an affectation of denial which was evn- 
trived to convey the strongest affirmation the case 
admitted of: “friendship—only friendship—formed 
the tie betwixt us, and the tender affection of an 
opening mind to its only instructor—Love came 
not near us—TI told you I was wise in time.” 
I felt little inclination to pursue this conversation 
i 
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any farther, and, shaking myself clear of Rashleigh, 
withdrew to my own apartment, which I recollect 
I traversed with much vehemence of agitation, 
repeating aloud the expressions which had most of- 
fended me.— Susceptible—ardent— tender afiec- 
tion— Love !— Diana Vernon, the most beautiful 
creature I ever beheld, in love with him, the bandy- 
legged, bull-necked, limping scoundrel! Richard 
the Third in all but his hump-back !—And yet the 
opportunities he must have had during his cursed 
course of lectures ; and the fellow’s flowing and 
easy strain of sentiment; and her extreme seclu- 
sion from every one who spoke and acted with com- 
mon sense; ay, and her obvious pique at him, mixed 
with admiration of his talents, which looked as like 
the result of neglected attachment as anything else 
—Well, and what is it to me, that I should storm 
and rage at it? Is Diana Vernon the first pretty girl | 
that has loved or married an ugly fellow? And if 
she were free of every Osbaldistone of them, what 
concern is it of mine ?!— A Catholic—a Jacobite— ! 
a termagant into the boot—for me to look that way 
were utter madness.” | 
By throwing such reflections on the flame of my | 
displeasure, I subdued it into a sort of smouldering | 
heart-burning, and appeared at the dinner-table in 
as sulky a humour as could well be imagined. | 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Drunk?—and speak parrot ?—and squabble?—swagger t— 
Swear ?—and discourse fustian with one’s own shadow. 
OTHELLO. 


J HAVE already told you, my dear Tresham, what 
probably was no news to you, that my principal 
fault was an unconquerable pitch of pride, which 
exposed me to frequent mortification. I had not 
even whispered to myself, that I loved Diana Ver- 
non; yet no sooncr did I hear Rashleigh talk of 
her as a prize which he might stoop to carry off, or 
neglect, at his pleasure, than every step which tne 
poor girl had taken, in the innocence and openness 
of her heart, to form a sort of friendship with me, 
seemed in my eyes the most insulting coquetry. — 
“ Soh! she would secure me as a pis aller, I sup- 
pose, in case Mr Rashleigh Osbaldistone should not 
take compassion upon her! But I will satisfy hor 
that Iam not a person to be trepanned in that man- 
ner—J will make her sensible that I see through 
her arts, and that I scorn them.” 

I did not retlect for a moment, that all this in- 
dignation, which I had no right whatever to enter- | 
tain, proved that I was anything but indifferent ' 
to Miss Vernon’s charms; and I] sate down to table 
in high ill-humour with her and all the daughters , 
of Eve. 

Miss Vernon heard me, with surprise, return | 
ungracious answers to one or two playful strokes of | 
satire which she threw out with her usual freedom 
of speech ; but, having no suspicion that offence was 
meant, she only replied to my rude repartees with 
jests somewhat similar, but polished by her good’ 
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temper, though pointed by her wit. At length she 
perceived I was really out of humour, and answered 
one of my rude speeches thus :— 

“ They say, Mr Frank, that one may aaa sense 
from fools—I heard cousin Wilfred refuse to play 
any longer at cudgels the other day with cousin 
Thornie, because cousin Thornie got angry, and 
struck harder than the rules of amicable combat, it 
seems, permitted. ‘ Were I to break your head in 
good earnest,’ quoth honest Wilfred, ‘I care not 
how angry you are, for I should do it so much the 
more easily ;—but it’s hard I should get raps over 
the costard, and only pay you back in make-be- 
lieves? — Do you understand the moral of this, 
Frank 2?” 

“ J have never felt myself under the necessity, 
madam, of studying how to extract the slender por- 
tion of sense with which this family season their 
conversation.” 

“ Necessity ! and madam!— You surprise me, 
Mr Osbaldistone.” 

“ T am unfortunate in doing so.” 

* Am I to suppose that this capricious tone is 
serious? or is it only assumed, to make your good- 
humour more valuable?” 

“ You have a right to the attention of so many 
gentlemen in this family, Miss Vernon, that it can- 
not be worth your while to inquire into the cause 
of my stupidity and bad spirits.” 

“ What!” she said, * am I to understand, then, 
that you have deserted my faction, and gone over 
to the enemy?” 

Then, looking across the table, and observing 
that Rashleigh, who was seated opposite, was watch- 
ing us with a singular expression of interest on his 
harsh features, she continued — 

“ Horrible thought !—Ay, now I sce ‘tis true 

For the grim-visaged Rashleigh smiles on me, 

And points at thee for his ! —— 
Well, thank Heaven, and the unprotected state 
which has taught me endurance, I do not take of- 
fence easily; and that I may not be forced to quar- 
rel, whether I like it or no, I have the honour, 
earlier than usual, to wish you a happy digestion 
of your dinner and your bad humour.” 

And she left the table accordingly. 

Upon Miss Vernon’s departure, I found myself 
very little satisfied with my own conduct. 1] had 
hurled back offered kindness, of which circumstan- 
ces had but lately pointed out the honest sincerity, 
and I had but just stopped short of insulting the 
beautiful, and, as she had said with some emphasis, 
the unprotected being by whom it was proffered. 
My conduct seemed brutal in my own eyes. To 
combat or drown these painful reflections, I ap- 
plied myself more frequently than usual to the wine 
which circulated on the table. 

The agitated state of my feelings combined with 
my habits of temperance to give rapid effect to the 
beverage. Habitual topers, I believe, acquire the 
power of soaking themselves with a quantity of 
liquor that does little more than muddy those in- 
tellects, which in their sober state are none of the 
clearest ; but men who are strangers to the vice of 
drunkenness as a habit, are more powerfully acted 
upon by intoxicating liquors. My spirits, once 
aroused, became extravagant; I talked a great deal, 
argued upon what I knew nothing of, told stories 
of which I forgot the point, then laughed immode- 
rately at my own forgetfulness; I accented several 
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bets without having the least judgment; I chal- 
Ienged the giant John to wrestle with me, althougk 
he had kept the ring at Hexham for a year, and I 
never tried so much as a single fall. 

My uncle had the goodness to interpose and pre- 
vent this consummation of drunken folly, which, I 
suppose, would have otherwise ended in my neck 
being broken. 

It has even been reported by maligners, that I 
sung a song while under this vinous influence ; but, 
as ] remember nothing of it, and never attempted 
to turn a tune in all my life before or since, I would 
willingly hope there is no actual foundation for the 
calumny. I was absurd enough without this exag- 
geration. Without positively losing my senses, I 
speedily lost all command of my temper, and my 
impetuous passions whirled me onward at their 
pleasure. 1] had sate down sulky and discontented, 
and disposed to be silent—the wine rendered me 
loquacious, disputatious, and quarrelsome. I con- 
tradicted whatever was asserted, and attacked, 
without any respect to my uncle’s table, both his 
politics and his religion. The affected moderation of 
Rashleigh, which he well knew how to qualify with 
irritating ingredients, was even more provoking to 
me than the noisy and bullying language of his ob- 
streperous brothers. My uncle, to do him justice, 
endeavoured to bring us to order; but his authority 
was lost amidst the tumult of wine and passion. At 
length, frantic at some real, or supposed injurioug 
insinuation, I actually struck Rashleigh with my 
fist. No Stvic philosopher, superior to his own 
passion and that of others, could have reccived an 
insult with a higher degree of scorn. What he him: ' 
self did not think it apparently worth while to re | 
sent, Thorncliff resented for him. Swords were 
drawn, and we exchanged onc or two passes, when 
the other brothers separated us by main force; | 
and I shall never forget the diabolical sneer which | 
writhed Rashleigh’s wayward features, as I was 
forced from the apartment by the main strength | 
of two of these youthful Titans. They secured me | 
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in my apartment by locking the door, and I heard 
them, to my inexpressible rage, laugh heartily as 
they descended the stairs. 1 essayed in my fury to 
break out ; but the window-gratcs, and the strength ' 
of a door clenched with iron, resisted my efforts. | 
At length I threw myself on my bed, and fell asleep 
amidst vows of dire revenge to be taken in the en- ! 
suing day. 

But with the morning cool repentance came. I 
felt, in the keenest manner, the violence and ab- | 
surdity of my conduct, and was obliged to confess 
that wine and passion had lowered my intellects 
even below those of Wilfred Osbaldistone, whom I 
held in so much contempt. My uncomfortable re- 
fiections were by no means soothed by meditating 
the necessity of an apology for my improper beha 
viour, and recollecting that Miss Vernon must be 
a witness of my submission. The impropriety and 
unkindness of my conduct to her personally, added 
nat a little to these galling considerations, and for 
this I could not even plead the miserable excuse of 
intoxication. ; 

Under all these aggravating feelings of shame 
and degradation, I descended to the breakfast-hall, 
like a criminal to reccive sentence. It chanced that 
a hard frost had rendered it impossible to take out 
the hounds, so that I had the additional mortifica- 
tion to meet the family, excepting only Rashleigh 
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and Miss Vernon, in full divan, surrounding the 
cold venison-pasty and chine of beef. They were in 
high glee as I entered, and I could easily imagine 
that the jests were furnished at my expense. In 
fact, what I was disposed to consider with scrious 
pain, was regarded as an excellent good joke by 
my uncle, and the greater part of my cousins. Sir 
Hildebrand, while he rallied me on the exploits of 
the preceding ecg daaeeg he thought a young 
fellow had better be thrice drunk in one day, than 
sneak sober to bed like a presbyterian, and leave a 
batch of honest fellows, and a double quart of clarct. 
And to back this consolatory speech, he poured out 
a large bumper of brandy, exhorting me to swallow 
“a hair of the dog that had bit me.” 

“ Never mind these lads laughing, nevoy,” he 
continued ; “they would have been all as great 
milksops as yourself, had I not nursed them, as one 
may say, on the toast and tankard.” 

Ill-nature was not the fault of my cousins in 
general ; they saw I was vexed and hurt at the re- 
collections of the preceding evening, and endca- 
voured, with clumsy kindness, to remove the painful 
impression they had made on me. Thorncliff alone 
looked sullen and unrecunciled. This young man 
had never liked me from the beginning; and in 
the marks of attention occasionally shown me by 
his brothers, awkward as they were, he alone had 
never joined. If it was true, of which, however, I 
began to have my doubts, that he was considercd 
by the family, or regarded himself, as the destined 
husband of Miss Vernon, a sentiment of jealousy 
might have sprung up in his mind from the marked 
predilection which it was that young lady’s pleasure 
to show for one whom Thorneliff might, perhaps, 
think likely to become a dangerous rival. 

Rashleigh at last entered, his visage as dark as 
mourning weed — brooding, I could not but doubt, 
over the unjustifiable and disgraceful insult I had 
offered to him. I had already settled in my own 
mind how I was to behave on the occasion, and had 
schooled myself to believe, that true honour con- 
sisted not in defending, but in apologizing for, an 
injury so much disproportioned to any provocation 
I might have to allege. 

I therefore hastencd to meet Rashleigh, and to 
express myself in the highest degree sorry for the 
violence with which I had acted on the preceding 
evening. “ No circumstances,” I said, “ could have 
wrung from me a single word of apology, save my 
own consciousness of the impropriety of my beha- 
viour. I hoped my cousin would accept of my regrets 
so sincerely offered, and consider how much of my 
misconduct was owing to the excessive hospitality 
of Osbaldistone-Hall.” 

“ He shall be friends with thee, lad,” cricd the 
honest knight, in the full effusion of his heart ; “ or 
d—n me, if I call him son more !— Why, Rashic, 
dost stand there like alog? Sorry for it is alla 
gentleman can say, if he happens to do anything 
awry, especially over his claret. I served in Houns- 
low, and should know something, I think, of affairs 
of papa Let Las hear no more of this, and we’]l 

in a body and rummage out the badger in Bir- 
Kenwood. bank.” : 

Rashleigh’s face resembled, as I have already 
noticed, no other countenance that I ever saw. But 
this singularity lay not only in the features, but 
im the mode of changing their expression. Other 
sountenances, in altering from grief to joy, or irom 
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anger to satisfaction, pass through some brief inter. 
val, ere the expression of the predominant passion 
supersedes entirely that of its predecessor. There 
is a sort of twilight, like that between the clearing 
up of the darkness and the rising of the sun, while 
the swollen muscles subside, the dark eye clears, 
the forehead relaxes and expands itself, and the 
whole countenance loses its sterner shades, aid be- 
comes serene and placid. Rashleigh’s face exlubited 
none of these gradations, but changed almost in- 
stantaneously from the expression of one passion to 
that of the contrary. 1 can compare it to nothing 
but the sudden shifting of a scene in the theatre, 
where, at the whistle of the prompter, a cavern dis- 
appears, and a grove arises. 

My attention was strongly arrested by this pe- 
culiarity on the present occasion. At Rashleigh’s 
first entrance, “ black he stood as night!” With 
the same inflexible countenance he heard my excuse 
and his father’s exhortation ; and it was not until 
Sir Hildebrand had done speaking, that the cloud 
cleared away at once, and he expressed, in the kind- 
est and most civil terms, his perfect satisfaction 
with the very handsoine apology 1 had offered. 

“ Indeed,” he said, “1 have so poor a brain my- 
self, when I impose on it the least burden beyond 
my usual three glasses, that I have only, like honest 
Cassio, a very vague recollection of the confusion 
of last night—-remember a mass of things, but no- 
thing distinctly —a quarrel, but nothing wherefore 
——So, my dear cousin,” he continued, shaking me 
kindly by the hand, “conceive how much | am 
relieved by finding that I have to receive an apo- 
logy, instead of having to make one—lI will not 
have a word said upon the subject more ; I should 
be very foolish to institute any scrutiny into an ac- 
count, when the balance, which 1 expected to be 
against me, has been so unexpectedly and agreeably 
struck in my favour. You see, Mr Osbaldistone, I 
am practising the language of Lombard Strect, and 
qualifying zayself for my new calling.” 

As J] was about to answer, and raised my eyes 
for the purpose, they encountered those of Miss 
Vernon, who, having entered the room unobserved 
during the conversation, had given it her close at- 
tention. Abashed and confounded, I fixed my eyes 
on the ground, and made my escape to the breakfast- 
table, where I herded among my busy cousins. 

My uncle, that the events of the preceding day, 
might not pass out of our memory without a prac- 
tical moral lesson, took occasion to give Rashleigh 
and me his serious advice to correct our milksop 
habits, as he termed them, and gradually to inure 
our brains to bear a gentlemanlike quantity of li- 
quor, without brawls or breaking of heads. He re- 
commended that we should begin piddling with a 
regular quart of claret per day, which, with the aid 
of March beer and brandy, made a handsome com- 
petence for a beginner in the art of toping. And 
for our encouragement, he assured us that he had 
known many a man who had lived to our years 
without having drunk a pint of wine at a sitting, 
who yet, by falling into honest company, and fol- 
lowing hearty example, had afterwards been num- 
bered among the best good fellows of the time, and 
could carry off their six bottles under their belt 
quictly and comfortably, without brawling or bab- 
bling, and be neither sick nor sorry the next morn- 
ing. 

Sage as this advice was, and comfortable as war 
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the prospect it held out to me, I profited but little 
by the exhortation—partly, perhaps, because, as 
often as I raised my eyes from the table, I observed 
Miss Vernon’s looks fixed on me, in which I thought 
I could read grave compassion blended with regret 
and displeasure. I began to consider how I should 
seek a scene of explanation and apology with her 
also, when she gave me to understand she was de- 
termined to save me the trouble of soliciting an 
interview. “Cousin Francis,” she said, addressing 
me by the same title she used to give to the other 
Osbaldistones, although 1 had, properly speaking, 
no title to be called her kinsman, “ I have encoun- 
tered this morning a difficult passage in the Divina 
Commedia of Dante ; will you have the goodness to 
step to the library and give me your assistance? 
and when you have unearthed for me the meaning 
of the obscure Florentine, we will join the rest at 
Birkenwond-bank, and see their luck at unearthing 
the badger.” 

I signified, of course, my readiness to wait upon 
her. Rashleigh made an offer to accompany us. “ I 
am something better skilled,” he said, “ at tracking 
the sense of Dante through the metaphors and eli- 
sions of his wild and gloomy poem, than at hunting 
the poor inoffensive hermit yonder out of his cave.” 

“Pardon me, Rashleigh,” said Miss Vernon, 
* but as you are to occupy Mr Francis’s place in 
the counting-house, you must surrender to him the 
charge of your pupil’s education at Osbaldistone 
Hall. We shall call you in, however, if there is 
any occasion ; so pray do not look so grave upon it. 
Besides, it is a shame to you not to understand 
field-sports— What will you do should our uncle in 
Crane-Alley ask you the signs by which you track 
a badger?” 

“ Ay, true, Die, —true,” said Sir Hildebrand, 
with a sigh. “I misdoubt Rashleigh will be found 
short at the leap when he is put to the trial. An he 
woud ha’ learned useful knowledge like his bro- 
thers, he was bred up where it grew, I wuss; but 
French antics, and book-learning, with the new 
turnips, and the rats, and the Hanoverians, ha’ 
changed the world that I ha’ known in Old England 
— But come along with us, Rashie, and carry my 
hunting-staff, man; thy cousin lacks none of thy 
company as now, and I wonna ha’ Die crossed— 
It’s ne’er be said there was but one woman in Os- 
baldistone-Hall, and she died for lack of her will.” 

Rashleigh followed his father, as he commanded, 
not, however, ere he had whispered to Diana, “ I 
suppose I must in discretion bring the courtier, 
Ceremony, in my company, and knock when I ap- 
proach the door of the library?” 

“ No, no, Rashleigh,” said Miss Vernon; “ dis- 
miss from your company the false archimage Dis- 
simulation, and it will better ensure your free access 
to our classical consultations.” 

So saying, she led the way to the library, and I 
followed—like a criminal, I was going to say, to 
execution ; but, as I bethink me, I have used the 
simile once, if not twice before. Without any simile 
at all, then, I followed, with a sense of awkward 
and conscious embarrassment, which I would have 
given a great deal to shake off. I thought it a de- 
g and unworthy feeling to attend one on such 
a2 occasion, having breathed the air of the Cre*- 
nent long enough to have imhi+-2 «ue notion that 

i peer, gallamdey, and something approaching to 
- self-assurance, should distinguish the gen- 





tleman whom a fair lady selects for her companion 
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in a téte-d-téte. 

My English feelings, however, were too many for 
my French education, and I made, I believe, a very 
pitiful figure, when Miss Vernon, seating herself 
majestically in a huge elbow-chair in the library, 
like a judge about to hear a cause of importance. 
signed to me to take a chair opposite to her (which 
I did, much like the poor fellow who is going to be 
tried), and entered upon conversation in a tone of 
bitter irony. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


Dire was his thought, who first in poison steep’d 

The weapon form’d for slaughter — direr his, 

And worthier of damnation, who instill’d 

The mortal venom in the social cup, 

To fill the veins with death instcad of life. 
Anonymous. 

“ Upon my word, Mr Francis Osbaldistone,” said 
Miss Vernon, with the air of one who thought her- 
self fully entitled to assume the privilege of ironical 
reproach, which she was pleased to exert, “ your 
character improves upon us, sir—I could not have 
thought that it was in you. Yesterday might be 
considered as your assay-piece, to prove yourself 
entitled to be free of the corporation of Osbaldis- 
tone-Hall. But it was a masterpiece.” 

“ J am quite sensible of my ill-breeding, Miss 
Vernon, and I can only say for myself that I had 
received some communications by which my spirits 
were unusually agitated. I am conscious 1 was im- 
pertinent and absurd.” 

“ You do yourself great injustice,” said the mer- 
ciless monitor—“ you have contrived, by what I 
saw and have since heard, to exhibit in the course 
of one evening a happy display of all the various 
masterly qualifications which distinguish your se- 
veral cousins ;—the gentle and generous temper of 
the benevolent Rashleigh,— the temperance of Per- 
cie,—the cool courage of Thorncliff,—John’s skill 
in dog-breaking,— Dickon’s aptitude to betting, — 
all exhibited by the single individual Mr Francis, 
and that with a selection of time, place, and circum- 
stance, worthy the taste and sagacity of the sapient 
Wilfred.” 

“ Have a little mercy, Miss Vernon,” said I; for I 
confess I thought the schooling as severe as the case 
merited, especially considering from what quarter 
it came, “ and forgive me if I suggest, as an excuse 
for follies I am not usually guilty of, the custom of 
this house and country. I am far from approving of 
it; but we have Shakspeare's authority for saying, 
that good wine is a good familiar creature, and that 
any man living may be overtaken at some time.” 

“ Ay, Mr Francis, but he places the panegyric 
and the apology in the mouth of the greatest villain 
his pencil has drawn. I will not, however, abuse 
the advantage your quotation has given me, by 
overwhelming you with the refutation with which 
the victim Cassio replies to the tempter Iago. I 
only wish you to knew, aera : as cron ia 

outh of talcu 
Cae nr ibn the ehvugh in which the inhabitants 
of thie huuse are nightly wallowing.” 

“JT have but wet my shoe, I assure you, Misa 
Vernon, and am too sensible of the filth of the pud- 
dle to step farther in.” 

“ If such be your resolution,” she replied, © it is 
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awise one. But I was so much vexed at what I 
heard, that your concerns have pressed before my 
own.—You behaved to me yesterday, during din- 
aer, as if something had been told you which less- 
ened or lowered me in your opinion—I beg leave 
to ask you what it was?” 

I was stupified. The direct bluntness of the de- 
mand was much in the style one gentleman uses to 
another, when requesting explanation of any part 
of his conduct in a good-humoured yet determined 
manner, and was totally devoid of the circumlocu- 
tions, shadings, softenings, and periphrasis, which 
usually accompany explanations betwixt persons of 
different sexes in the higher orders of society. 

Iremained completely embarrassed ; for it pressed 
on my recollection, that Rashleigh’s communica- 
tions, supposing them to be correct, ought to have 
rendered Miss Vernon rather an object of my com- 

| passion, than of my pettish resentment; and had 

| they furnished the best apology possible for my 

| own conduct, still I must have had the utmost dif- 
ficulty in detailing what inferred such necessary 
and natural offence to Miss Vernon’s feelings. She 
observed my hesitation, and proceeded, in a tone 
somewhat more peremptory, but still temperate and 
civil—“ I hope Mr Osbaldistone does not dispute 
my title to request this explanation. I have no re- 

| lative who can protect me ; it is, therefore, just that 
I be permitted to protect myself.” 

| I endeavoured with hesitation to throw the blame 
of my rude behaviour upon indisposition — upon 
disagreeable letters from London. She suffered me 
to exhaust my apologics, and fairly to run myself 

| aground, listening all the while with a smile of ab- 
solute incredulity. 

_ And now, Mr Francis, having gone through 
your prologue of excuses, with the same bad grace 
with which all prologues are delivered, please to 
draw the curtain, and show me that which I desire 
to see. In a word, let me know what Rashleigh 
says of me; for he is the grand engineer and first 
mover of all the machinery of Osbaldistone-Hall.” 

“ But, supposing there was anything to tell, 
Miss Vernon, what does he deserve that betrays 
the secrets of one ally to another !—Rashleigh, you 
yourself told me, remained your ally, though no 
longer your friend.” 

“ J have neither patience for evasion, nor incli- 
nation for jesting, on the present subject. Rashleigh 
cannot—ought not—dare not, hold any language 
respecting me, Diana Vernon, but what I may de- 
mand to hear repeated. That there are subjects 
of secrecy and confidence between us, is most cer- 
tain ; but to such, his communications to you could 
have no relation; and with such, I, as an indivi- 
dua], have no concern.” 

I had by this time recovered my presence of mind, 
and hastily determined to avoid making any dis- 
closure of what Rashleigh had told me in a sort 
of confidence. There was something unworthy in 
retailing private conversation ; it could, I thought, 
do no good, and must necessarily give Miss Vernon 
great pain. I therefore replied, gravely, “ that 
nothing but frivolous talk had passed between Mr 
Rashleigh Osbaldistone and me on the state of the 
fumily at the Hall; and I protested, that noudng 
had been said which left a serious impression to 
her disadvantage. Asa gentleman, I said, I could 
not be more explicit in reporting private conver- 
sation.” 
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She started up with the animation of a Camilla 
about to advance into battle. * This shall not serve 
your turn, sir,—I must have another answer from 
you.” Her features kindled -—her brow became 
flushed—her eye glanced wild-fire as she proceed- 
ed— I demand such an explanation, as a woman 
basely slandered has a right to demand from every 
man who calls himself a gentleman —as a creature, 
motherless, friendless, alone in the world, left to 
her own guidance and protection, has a right to 
require from every being having a happier lot, in 
the name of that God who sent them into the world 
to enjoy, and her to suffer. You shall not deny me 
—or,” she added, looking solemnly upwards, “ you 
will rue your denial, if there is justice for wrong 
cither on earth or in heaven.” 

I was utterly astonished at her vehemence, but 
felt, thus conjured, that it became my duty to lay 
aside scrupulous delicacy, and gave her briefly, but 
distinctly, the heads of the information which Rash- 
leigh had conveyed to me. 

She sate down and rcsumed her composure, as 
soon as I entered upon the subject, and when I 
stopped to seek for the most dclicate turn of ex- | 
pression, she repeatedly interrupted me, with “ Go 
on—pray, go on; the first word which occurs to 
you is the plainest, and must be the best. Do not 
think of my feelings, but speak as you would to an 
unconcerned third party.” 

Thus urged and encouraged, I stammered through 
all the account which Rashleigh had given of her 
early contract to marry an Osbaldistone, and of the 
uncertainty and difficulty of her choice; and there 
I would willingly have paused. But her penetration | 
discovered that there was still something behind, | 
and even guessed to what it related. 

© Well, it was ill-natured of Rashlcigh to tell this | 
tale on me. Iam like the poor girl in the fairy 
tale, who was betrothed in her cradle to the Black 
Bear of Norway, but complained chiefly of being 
called Bruin’s bride by her companions at school. 
But besides all this, Rashleigh said something of 
himself with relation to me—Did he not?” 

“ He certainly hinted, that were it not for the 
idea of supplanting his brother, he would now, in | 
consequence of his change of profession, be desirous 
that the word Rashleigh should fill up the blank in 
the dispensation, instead of the word Thorncliff.” 

“ Ay? indeed?” she replied—“ was he so very 
condescending ?—Too much honour for his humble 
handmaid, Diana Vernon—And she, I suppose, was 
to be enraptured with joy could such a substitute 
be effected?” 

“ To confess the truth, he intimated as much, 
and even farther insinuated ” —— 

“ What !—Let me hear it all!” she exclaimed, | 
hastily. | 

“ That he had broken off your mutual intimacy, | 
lest it should have given rise to an affection by 
which his destination to the church would not per- 
mit him to profit.” 

“ I am obliged to him for his consideration,” re- 
plied Miss Vernon, every feature of her fine coun- | 
tenance taxed to express the most supreme degree 
of scorn and contempt. She paused a moment, and 
then said, with her usual composure, “ There is 
but 21. T have heard from you which I did not 
expect to hear, ana wiseh T ought not to have ex- 
pected ; because, bating one circumstance, it ic all 
very true. But as there are some poisons 80 active. | 
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that a few drops, it is said, will infect a whole foun- 
tain, so there is one falsehood in Rashleigh’s com- 
munication, powerful enough to corrupt the whole 
well in which Truth herself is said to have dwelt. 
It is the leading and foul falsehood, that, knowing 
Rashleigh as I have reason too well to know him, 
any eircumstance on earth could make me think of 
sharing my lot with him. No,” she continued, with 
a sort of inward shuddering that seemed to express 
involun horror, “ any lot rather than that— 
the sot, the gambler, the bully, the jockey, the in- 
sensate fool, were a thousand times preferable to 
Rashleigh ;——the convent —the jail— the grave, 
shall be welcome before them all.” 

There was a sad and melancholy cadence in her 
voice, corresponding with the strange and interest- 
ing romance of her situation. So young, so beau- 
tiful, so untaught, so much abandoned to herself, 
and deprived of all the support which her sex de- 
rives from the countenance and protection of female 
friends, and even of that degree of defence which 
arises from the forms with which the sex are ap- 
proached in civilized life,—it is searce metaphori- 
cal to say, that my heart bled for her. Yet there 
was an expression of dignity in her contempt of 
ceremony—of upright feeling in her disdain of 
falsehood - of firm resolution in the manner in 
which she contemplated the dangers by which she 
was surrounded, which blended my pity with the 
warmest admiration. She seemed a princess de- 
serted by her subjects, and deprived of her power, 
yct still scorning those formal regulations of society 
which are created for persons of an inferior rank ; 
and, amid her difficulties, relying boldly and confi- 
dently on the justice of Heaven, and the unshaken 
constancy of her own mind. 

I offered to express the mingled feelings of sym- 
pathy and admiration with which her unfortunate 
situation and her high spirit combined to impress 
me, but she imposed silence on me at once. 

“ TI told you in jest,” she said, “ that 1 disliked 
compliments—I now tell you in earnest, that I do 
not ask sympathy, and that I despise consolation. 
What 1 have borne, I have borne—What I am to 
bear, I will sustain as 1 may; no word of commise- 
ration can make a burden feel one feather’s weight 
lighter to the slave who must carry it. There is 
only one human being who could have assisted me, 
and that is he who has rather chosen to add to my 
embarrassment — Rashleigh Osbaldistone. — Yes ! 
the time once was that I might have learned to 
love that man— But, great God! the purpose for 
which he insinuated himself into the confidence of 
one already so forlorn—the undeviating and conti- 
nued assiduity with which he pursued that purpose 
from year to year, without one single momentary 
pause of remorse or compassion—the purpose for 
which he would have converted into poison the 
food he administered to my mind— Gracious Pro- 
vidence! what should I have been in this world 
and the next, in body and soul, had I fallen under 
the arts of this accomplished villain !” 

I was so much struck with the scence of perfidious 
treachery which these words disclosed, that I rose 
from my chair, hardly knowing what I did, laid my 
hand on the hilt of my seard: and was about to 
leave the apartment in search of him on whom 
I might discharge my just indignation. Almost 
breathless, and with eyes and looks in which scorn 
and indignation had given way to the most lively 
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alarm, Miss Vernon threw herself between me and 
the door of the apartment. 

“ Stay!” she said—® stay !— however just your 
resentment, you do not know half the secrets of 
this fearful prison-house.” She then glanced her 
eyes anxiously round the room, and sunk her voice 
almost to a whisper—“ He bears a charmed life ; 
you cannot assail him without ,endangering other 
lives, and wider destruction. Had it been other- 
wise, in some hour of justice he had hardly been 
safe, even from this weak hand. I told you,’ she 
said, motioning me back to my seat, “ that I needed 
no comforter. I now tell you, I need no avenger.” 

I resumed my seat mechanically, musing on what 
she said, and recollecting also, what had escaped 
me in my first glow of resentment, that I had no 
title whatever to constitute myself Miss Vernon’s 
champion. She paused to Ict her own emotions and 
mine subside, and then addressed me with more 
composure. 

“ I have already said, that there is a mystery 
connected with Rashleigh, of a dangerous and fatal 
nature. Villain as he is, and as he knows he stands 
convicted in my eyes, I cannot—dare not, openly 
break with or defy him. You also, Mr Osbaldistone, 
must bear with him with patience, foil his artifices 
by opposing to them prudence, not violence; and, 
above all, you inust avoid such scenes as that of 
last night, which cannot but give him perilous ad- 
vantages over you. This caution I designed to give 
you, and it was the object with which I desired this 
interview; but I have extended my confidence far- 
ther than I proposed.” 

I assured her it was not misplaced. 

“I do not believe that it is,” she replied. “ You 
have that in your face and manners which autho- 
rizes trust. Let us continue to be friends. You need 
not fear,” she said, laughing, while she blushed a 
little, yet speaking with a free and unembarrassed 
voice, “ that friendship with us should prove only 
a specious name, as the poet says, for another feel- 
ing. I belong, in habits of thinking and acting, 
rather to your sex, with which I have always been 
brought up, than to my own. Besides, the fatal 
veil was wrapt round me in my cradle; for you may 
easily believe I have never thought of the detest- 
able condition under which I may remove it. The 
time,” she added, “ for expressing my final deter- 
mination is not arrived, and I would fain have the 
freedom of wild heath and open air with the other 
commoners of nature, as long as I can be permit- 
ted to enjoy them. And now that the passage in 
Dante is made so clear, pray go and see what is 
become of the badger-baiters. My head aches s0 
much that I cannot join the party.” 

I left the library, but not to join the hunters. I 
felt that a solitary walk was necessary to compose 
my spirits, before I again trusted myself in Rash- 
leigh’s company, whose depth of calculating villany 
had been so strikingly exposed to me. In Du- 
bourg’s family (as he was of the reformed persua- 
sion), I had heard many a tale of Romish priests, 
who gratified, at the expense of friendship, hos- 
pitality, and the most sacred ties of social life, 
those passions, the blameless indulgence of which 
is denied by the rules of their order. But the de- 
liberate system of undertaking the education of a 
deserted orphan of noble birth, and so intimately 
allied to his own family, with the perfidious pur- 
pose of ultimately seducing her, detailed as it was 
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resentment, scemed more atrocious to me than the 
worst of the tales I had heard at Bourdeaux, and 
i I felt it would be extremely difficult for me to meet 
Rashleigh, and yet to suppress the abhorrence with 
which he impressed me. Yet this was absolutely 
necessary, not only on account of the mysterious 
charge which Diana had given me, but because I 
had, in reality, no ostensible ground for quarrelling 
with him. 

I‘ therefore resolved, as far as possible, to meet 
Rashleigh’s dissimulation with equal caution on my 
part during our residence in the same family; and 
when he should depart for London, I resolved to 
give Owen at least such a hint of his character as 
might keep him on his guard over my father’s in- 
terests. Avarice or ambition, I thought, might have 
as great, or greater charms, for a mind constituted 
like Rashleigh’s, than unlawful pleasure; the energy 
of his character, and his power of assuming all 
seeming good qualities, were likely to procure him 
a high degree of confidence, and it was not to be 
hoped, that either good faith or gratitude would 
prevent him from abusing it. The task was some- 
what difficult, especially in my circumstances, since 
the caution which I threw out might be imputed 
to jealousy of my rival, or rather my successor, in 
my father’s favour. Yet I thought it absolutcly 
necessary to frame such a letter, leaving it to Owen, 
who, in his own line, was wary, prudent, and cir- 
cumspect, to make the necessary use of his know- 
ledge of Rashleigh’s true character. Such a letter, 
therefore, I indited, and dispatched to the post- 
house by the first opportunity. 

At my meeting with Rashleigh, he, as well as I, 
appeared to have taken up distant ground, and to 
be disposed to avoid all pretext for collision. He 
was probably conscious that Miss Vernon’s commu- 
nications had been unfavourable to him, though he 
could not know that they extended to discovering 
his meditated villany towards her. Our intercourse, 
therefore, was reserved on both sides, and turned 
on subjects or Mle interest. Indeed, his stay at 
Osbaldistone-Hall aid not exceed a few days after 
this period, during which I only remarked two cir- 
cumstances respecting him. The first was, the rapid 
and almost intuitive manner in which his powerful 
and active mind seized upon and arranged the ele- 
mentary principles necessary in his new profession, 
which he now studied hard, and occasionally made 
parade of his progress, as if to show me how light 
it was for him to lift the burden which I had fiung 
down from very weariness and inability to carry it. 
The other remarkable circumstance was, that, not- 
withstanding the injuries with which Miss Vernon 
charged Rashleigh, they had several private inter- 
views together of considerable length, although their 
bearing towards each other in public did not seem 
more cordial than usual. 

When the day of Rashleigh’s departure arrived, 
his father bade him farewell with indifference ; his 
brothers, with the ill-concealed glee of school-boys, 
who see their taskmaster depart for a season, and 
feel a joy which they dare not express ; and I my- 
self with cold politeness. When he approached Miss 
Vernon, and would have saluted her, she drew back 
with a look of haughty disdain; but said, as she 
extended her band to him, “ Farewell, Rashleigh ; 
God reward you for the good you have done, and 
forgive you for the evil you have meditated.” 


air of sanctity, which belonged, I thought, to the 
seminary of Saint Omers; “ happy is he whose good 
intentions have borne fruit in deeds, and whose evil 
thoughts have perished in the blossom.” 

These were his parting words, “ Accomplished 
hypocrite!” said Miss Vernon to me, as the dour 
closed behind him—*“ how nearly can what we most 
despise and hate, approach in outward manner to 
that which we most venerate!” 

I had written to my father by Rashleigh, and 
also a few lines to Owen, besides tle confidential 
letter which I have already mentioned, and which 
I thought it more proper and prudent to dispatch 
by anothcr conveyance. In these epistles, it would 
have been natural for me to have pointed out to 
my father and my friend, that I was at present in 
a situation where I could improve myself in no 
respect, unless in the mysteries of hunting and 
hawking ; and where I was not unlikely to forget, 
in the company of rude grooms and horse-boys, any 
useful knowledge or elegant accomplishments which 
I had hitherto acquired. It would also have beeu 
natural that I should have expressed the disgust 
and tedium which I was likely to fecl among beings 
whose whole souls were centered in field-sports or 
more degrading pastimes—that I should have com- 
plained of the habitual intemperance ot the family 
in which I was a guest, and the difficulty and almost 
resentment with which my uncle Sir Hildebrand 
received any apology for deserting the bottle. This 
last, indeed, was a topic on which my father, him- 
self a man of severe temperance, was likely to bu 
easily alarmed, and to have touched upon this spring 
would to a certainty have opened the doors of my 
prison-house, and would either have been the means 
of abridging my exile, or at least would have pro- 
cured me a change of residence duriug my rusti- 
cation. 

I say, my dear Tresham, that, considering how 
very unpleasant a prolonged residence at Osbaldis- 
tone-Hall must have been to a young man of my 
age, and with my habits, it might have seemed very 
natural that I should have pointed out all these dis- 
advantages to my father, in order to obtain hia 
consent for leaving my uncle’s mansion. Nothing, 
however, is more certain, than that I did not say 
a single word to this purpose in my letters to my 
father and Owen. If Osbaldistone-Hall had been 
Athens in all its pristine glory of learning, and 
inhabited by sages, heroes, and pocts, I could not 
have expressed less inclination to leave it. 

If thou hast any of the salt of youth left in thee, 
Tresham, thou wilt be at no loss to account for 
my silence on a topic seemingly so obvious. Miss 
Vernon’s extreme beauty, of which she herself 
seemed so little conscious—her romantic and myr- 
terious situation—the evils to which she was ex- 
posed—the courage with which she seemed to face 
them—her manners, more frank than belonged to 
her sex, yet, as it seemed to me, exceeding in frank- 
ness only from the dauntless consciousness of hey 
innocence,—above all, the obvious and fiatterin 
distinction which she made in my favour over 
other porsons, wero at once calculated to interest 
my best feelings, to excite my curiosity, awaken 
my imagination, and gratify my vanity. I dared 
not, indeed, confess to myself depth of the in- 
terest with which Miss Vernon inspired me, or the 
large share which she occupied in my thought. We 
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read together, walked together, rode together, and 
sate together. The studies which she had broken 
off upon her quarre) with Rashleigh, she now re- 
sumed, under the auspices of a tutor whose views 
were more sincere, though his capacity was far 
more limited. 

In truth, I was by no means qualified to assist 
her in the prosecution of several profound studies 
which she had commenced with Rashleigh, and 
which appeared to me more fitted for a churcliman 
than for a beautiful female. Neither can I con- 
ceive with what view he should have engaged Diana 
in the gloomy maze of casuistry which schoulmen 
called philosophy, or in the equally abstruse though 
more certain sciences of mathematics and astro- 
nomy ; unless it were to break down and confound 
in her mind the difference and distinction between 
the sexes, and to habituate her to trains of subtile 
reasoning, by which he might at his own time invest 
that which is wrong with the colour of that which 
is right. It was in the same spirit, though in the 
latter case the evil purpose was more obvious, that 
the lessons of Rashleigh had encouraged Miss Ver- 
non in setting at nought and despising the forms 
and ceremonial limits which are drawn round fe- 
males in modern society. It is true, she was se- 
questrated from all female company, and could not 
learn the usual rules of decorum, either from ex- 
ample or precept; yet such was her innate modesty, 
and accurate sense of what was right and wrong, 
that she would not of herself have adopted the bold 
uncompromising manner which struck me with so 
much surprise on our first acquaintance, had she 
not been led to conceive that a contempt of cere- 
mony indicated at once superiority of understand- 
ing, and the confidence of conscinus innocence. Her 
wily instructor had, no doubt, his own views in le- 
velling those outworks which reserve and caution 
erect around virtue. But for these, and for his 
other crimes, he has long since answered at a higher 
tribunal. 

Besides the progress which Miss Vernon, whose 
powerful mind readily adopted every means of in- 
formation offered to it, had made in more abstract 
science, I found her no contemptible linguist, and 
well acquainted both with ancient and modern li- 
terature. Were it not that strong talents will often 
go farthest when they seem to have least assistance, 
it would be almost incredible to tell the rapidity of 
Miss Vernon’s progress in knowledge; and it was 
still more extraordinary, when her stock of mental 
acquisitions from books was compared with her 
total ignorance of actual life. It seemed as if she 
saw and knew everything, except what passed in 
the world around her ;—and I believe it was this 
very ignorance and simplicity of thinking upon or- 
dinary subjects, so strikingly contrasted with her 
fund of | ree knowledge and information, which 
rendered her conversation so irresistibly fascinat- 
ing, and riveted the attention to whatever she said 
or did; since it was absolutely impossible to anti- 
cipate whether her next word or action was to dis- 
play the most acute perception, or the most profound 
simplicity. The ay ad of danger which necessarily 
attended a youth of my age and keen feelings from 

. % in close and constant intimacy with an 
object so amiable, and so peculiarly interesting, all 
who remember their own sentiments at my age 
may easily estimate, 








CHAPTER XIV. 


Yon lamp its line Of quivering light 
Shoots from my y’s bower; 
But why should Beauty's lamp be phe 

At midnight's lonely hour? Old Ballad. 


Tut mode of life at Osbaldistone-Hall was too 
uniform to admit of description. Diana Vernon and 
I enjoyed much of our time in our mutual studies; 
the rest of the family killed theirs in such sports 
and pastimes as suited the seasons, in which we also 
took a share. My uncle was a man of habits, and 
by habit became so much accustomed to my pre- 
sence and mode of life, that, upon the whole, he 
was rather fond of me than otherwise. I might pro- 
bably have risen yet higher in his good graces, had 
I employed the same arts for that purpose which 
were used by Rashleigh, who, availing himself of 
his father’s disinclination to business, had gradually 
insinuated himself into the management of his pro- 
perty. But although 1 readily gave my uncle the 
advantage of my pen and my arithmetic so often as 
he desired to correspond with a neighbour, or sct- 
tle with a tenant, and was, in so far, a more useful 
inmate in his family than any of his sons, yet 1 was 
not willing to oblige Sir Hildebrand by relieving 
him entirely from the management of his own af- 
fairs; so that, while the good knight admitted that 
nevoy Frank was a steady, handy lad, he seldom 
failed to remark in the same breath, that he did 
not think he should ha’ missed Rashleigh so much 
as he was like to do. 

As it is particularly unpleasant to reside in a fa- 
mily where we are at variance with any part of if 
1 made some efforts to overcome the ill-will which 
my cousins entertained against me. I exchanged 
my laced hat for a jockey-cap, and made some pro- 
gress in their opinion; I broke a young colt in a 
manner which carried me further into their good 
graces. A bet or two opportunely lost to Dickon, 
and an extra health pledged with Percie, placed me 
on an easy and familiar footing with all the young 
squires, except Thorncliff. 

I have already noticed the dislike entertained 
against me by this young fellow, who, as he had 
rather more sense, had also a much worse tem- 
per, than any of his brethren. Sullen, dogged, and 
quarrelsome, he regarded my residence at Oshbaldis- 
tone-Hall as an intrusion, and viewed with envious 
and jealous eyes my intimacy with Diana Vernon, 
whom the effect proposed to be given to a certain 
family-compact assigned to him as an intended 
spouse. That he loved her, could scarcely be said, 
at least without much misapplication of the word ; 
but he regarded her as something appropriated to 
himself, and resented internally the interference 
which he knew not how to prevent or interrupt. I 
attempted a tone of conciliation towards Thorncliff 
on several occasions ; but he rejected my advances 
with a manner about as gracious as that of a growl- 
ing mastiff, when the animal shuns and resents a 
stranger’s attempts to caress him. I therefore 
abandoned him to his ill-humour, and gave myself 
no further trouble about the matter. ; 

Such was the footing upon which I stood with 
the family at Osbaldistone-Hall; but I ought to 
mention another of its inmates with whom 1 occa- 
sionally held seme discourse. This was Andrew 
Fairservice, the gardener, who (since he had dis- 
covered that I was a Protestant) rarely suffered me 
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to pass him without proffering his Scotch mull for 
a social pinch. ‘There were several advantages 
attending this courtesy. In the first place, it was 
made at no expense, for I never took snuff; and, 
secondly, it afforded an excellent apology to An- 
drew ante was not particularly fond of hard la- 
bour) for laying aside his spade for several minutes. 
But, above all, these brief interviews gave Andrew 
an opportunity of venting the news he had collected, 
or the satirical remarks which his shrewd northern 
humour suggested. : 

“TI am saying, sir,” he said to me one evening, 
with a face obviously charged with intelligence, “ I 
hae been down at the Trinlay-knowe.” 

“ Well, Andrew, and I suppose you heard some 
news at the alehouse ?” 

“ Na, sir; I never gang to the yillhouse—that 
is, unless ony neighbour was to gie me a pint, or 
the like o’ that; but to gang there on ane’s ain 
coat-tail, is a waste o’ precious time and hard-won 
siller.— But I was doun at the Trinlay-knowe, as 
TI was saying, about a wee bit business o’ my ain 
wi’ Mattie Simpson, that wants a forpit or twa o’ 
peers that will never be missed in the Ha’-house— 
and when we were at the thrangest o’ our bargain, 
wha suld come in but Pate Macready the travelling 
merchant?” 

“ Pedlar, I suppose you mean ?” 

“ E’en as your honour likes to ca’ him; but it’s 
a creditable calling and a gainfu’, and has been lang 
in use wi’ our folk. Pate’s a far-awa cousin 0’ mine, 
and we were blythe to meet wi’ ane anither.” 

“ And you went and had a jug of ale together, 
{ suppose, Andrew ?—For Heaven’s sake, cut short 
your story.” 

“ Bide 2 wee—bide a wee; you southrons are 
nye in sic a hurry, and this is something concerns 
yoursell, an ye wad tak patience to hear *t— Yill? 
—deil a drap o” yill did Pate offer me ; but Mattie 
gae us baith a drap skimmed milk, and ane o’ her 
thick ait jannocks, that was as wat and raw as a 
divot. O for the bonnie girdle cakes o’ the North! 
—and sae we sat doun and took out our clavers.” 

“TI wish you would take them out just now. 
Pray, tell me the news, if you have got any worth 
telling, for I can’t stop here all night.” 

“ Than, if ye maun hae’t, the folk in Lunnun are 
a’ clean wud about this bit job in the north here.” 

“ Clean wood! what’s that?” 

“ Ou, just real daft—neither to haud nor to bind 
—a’ hirdy-girdy—clean through ither—the deil ’s 
ower Jock Wabster.” 

“ But what does all this mean? or what business 
have I with the devil or Jack Webster?” 

“ Umph!” said Andrew, looking extremely know- 
ing, “ it’s just because— just that the dirdum’s a’ 
about yon man’s pokmanty.” 

“ Whose portmanteau? or what do you mean?” 

“ Ou, just the man Morris’s, that he said he lost 
ronder: but if it’s no your honour’s affair, as little 
is it mine ; and I mauna lose this gracious evening.” 

And, as if suddenly seized with a violent fit of 
industry, Andrew began to labour most diligently. 

My attention, as the crafty knave had foreseen, 
was how arrested, and unwilling, at the same timc, 
to acknowledge any particular interest in that af- 
fair, by asking direct questions, I stood waiting till 
the spirit of voluntary communication should again 
prompt him to resume his story. Andrew dug on 
aaanfally, and spoke at intervals, but nothing te the 
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purpose of Mr Macready’s news; and I stood and 
listened, cursing him in my heart, and desirous, at 
the same time, to see how long his humour of con- 
tradiction would prevail over his desire of speaking 
upon the subject which was obviously uppermost in 
his mind. 

“ Am trenching up the sparry-grass, and am 
gaun to saw sum Misegun beans; they winna want 
them to their swine’s flesh, I’se warrant—muckle 
gude may it do them. And sicklike dung as the 
grieve has gien me !—it should be wheat-strae, or 
aiten at the warst o’t, and it’s pease-dirt, as fizzen- 
less as chuckie-stanes. But the huntsman guides 
a’ as he likes about the stable-yard, and he’s selled 
the best o’ the litter, I’se warrant. But, howsoever, 
we mauna lose a turn o’ this Saturday at e’en, for 
the wather’s sair broken, and if there ’s a fair day 
in seven, Sunday ’s sure to come and lick it up— 
Howsomever, I’m no denying that it may settle, 
if it be Heaven’s will, till Monday morning,—and 
what’s the use o’ my breaking my back at this rate 
—I think, I’ll e’en awa’ hame, for yon’s the cur- 
few, as they ca’ their jowing-in bell.” 

Accordingly, applying both his hands to his spade, 
he pitched it upright in the trench which he had 
been digging, and, looking at me with the air of 
superiority of one who knows himself possessed of 
important information, which he may communicate 
or refuse at his pleasure, pulled down the sleeves 
of his shirt, and walked slowly towards his coat, 
which lay carefully folded up upon a neighbouring 
garden-seat. 

“ I must pay the penalty of having interrupted 
the tiresome rascal,” thought I to myself, “ and 
even gratify Mr Fairservice by taking his commu- 
nication on his own terms.” Then raising my voice, 
I addressed him,—“ And after all, Andrew, what 
are these London news you had from your kinsman, 
the travelling merchant?” 

“ The pedlar, your honour means?” retorted 
Andrew—“ but ca’ him what ye wull, they’re a 
great convenience in a country-side that’s scant o’ 
borough-towns, like this Northumbcrland— That’s 
no the case, now, in Scotland ;—there’s the king- 
dom o’ Fife, frae Culross to the East Nuik, it’s just 
like a great combined city—sae mony royal bo- 
roughs yoked on end to end, like ropes of ingans, 
with their hie-streets, and their booths, nae doubt, 
and their kraemes, and houses of stane and lime and 
fore-stairs— Kirkcaldy, the sell o’t, is langer than 
ony town in England.” 

“I dare say it is all very splendid and very fine 
— but you were talking of the London news a little 
while ago, Andrew.” 

“ Ay,” replied Andrew; * but I dinna think your 
honour cared to hear about them— Howsoever,” 
(he continued, grinning a ghastly smile), “ Pate 
Macready does say, that they are sair mistrysted 
yonder in their Parliament-House about this rub- 
bery o’ Mr Morris, or whatever they ca’ the chiel.” 

“In the House of Parliament, Andrew !—how 
came they to mention it there?” 

“ Ou, that’s just what I said to Pate; if it like 
your honour, I'll tell you the very words; it’s no 
worth making a lie for the matter—‘ Pate,’ said 
I, ‘ what ado had the lords and lairds and gentles 
at Lunnun wi’ the carle and his walise!—When 
we had a Scotch Parliament, Pate,’ says I (and deil 
rax their thrapples that reft us 0’t * they sate 
dousely down and made laws for a hail country 
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and kinrick, and never fashed their beards about 
things that were competent to the judge ordinar o’ 
the bounds; but I think,’ said I, ‘that if ae kail- 
wife pou’d aff her neighbour’s mutch, they wad hae 
the twasome o’ them into the Parliament-House o’ 
Lunnun. It’s just,’ said I, * amaist as silly as our 
auld daft laird here and his gomerils o’ sons, wi’ his 
huntsmen and his hounds, and his hunting catile 
and horns, riding haill days after a bit beast that 
winna weigh sax punds when they hae catched it.’” 

“ You argued most admirably, Andrew,” said I, 
willing to encourage him to get into the marrow of 
his intelligence ; “ and what said Pate?” 

“ Ou,” he said, “ what better could be expected 
of a wheen pock-pudding English folk?— But as 
to the robbery, it’s like that when they’re a’ at 
the thrang o” their Whig and Tory wark, and ca’ing 
ane anither, like unhanged blackguards—up gets 
ae lang-tongued chield, and he says, that a’ the 
north of England were rank Jacobites (and, quietly, 
he wasna far wrang maybe), and that they had le- 
vied amaist open war, and a king’s messenger had 
been stoppit and rubbit on the highway, and that 
the best bluid o’ Northumberland had been at the 
doing o’t—and mickle gowd ta’en aff him, and 
mony valuable papers ; and that there was nae re- 
dress to be gotten by remeed of law, for the first 
justice o’ the peace that the rubbit man gaed to, 

e had fund the twa loons that did the deed birling 
and drinking wi’ him, wha but they; and the jus- 
| tice took the word o’ the tane for the compearance 
| o’ the tither; and that they e’en gae him leg-bail, 
, and the honest man that had lost his siller was 
| fain to leave the country for fear that waur had 
| come of it.” 
| “ Can this be really true?” said I. 
| © Pate swears it’s as true as that his ellwand is 
| a yard lang-—(and so it is, just bating an inch, that 
| it mav meet the English measure)—And when the 
; chield had said his warst, there was a terrible cry 
| for names, and out comes he wi’ this man Morris’s 
| name, and your uncle’s, and Squire inglewood’s, 

and other folk’s beside” (looking sly at me)—“ And 
| then another dragon o’ a chield got up on the other 

side, and said, wad they accuse the best gentlemen 
| in the land on the oath of a broken coward 1—for 
it’s like that Morris had been drummed out o’ the 
| army for rinning awa in Flanders; and he said, it 
was like the story had been made up between the 
minister and him or ever he had left Lunnun; and 
that, if there was to be a scarch-warrant granted, 
he thought the siller wad be fund some gate near 
to St James’s Palace. Aweel, they trailed up Mor- 
ris to their bar, as they ca’t, to see what he could 
Bay to the job; but the folk that were again him, 
gae him sic an awfu’ throughgaun about his rinnin’ 
awa, and about a’ the ill he had ever dune or said 
for a’ the forepart o’ his life, that Patie says he 
looked mair like ane dead than living; and they 
cou’dna get a word o’ sense out o’ him, for down- 
right fright at their growling and routing. He 
maun be a saft sap, wi’ a head nae better than a 
fozy frosted turnip—it wad hae ta’en a hantle o’ 
them to scaur Andrew Fairservice out 0’ his tale.” 

“ And how did it all end, Andrew? did your 
friend happen to learn?” 

“ Ou, ay; for as his walk ’s in this country, Pate 

ut aff his journey for the space of a week or there- 

y, because it wad be acceptable to his customers to 
bring down the news. It just a’ gaed aff like moon- 
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shine in water. The fallow that began it drew in 

his horns, and said, that though he believed the man 

had been rubbit, yet he acknowledged he might 

hae been mista’en about the particulars. And then 
the other chield got up, and said, he cared na whe- 
ther Morris was rubbed or no, provided it wasna 
to become a stain on ony gentleman’s honour and 
reputation, especially in the north of England ; for, 
said he before them, I come frae the north mysell, 
and I carena a boddle wha kens it. And this is 
what they ca’ explaining—the tane gies up a bit, 
and the tither gies up a bit, and a’ friends again. 
Aweel, after the Commons’ Parliament had tugzit, 
and rived, and rugged at Morris and his rubbery 
till they were tired o’t, the Lords’ Parliament they 
behoved to hae their spell o’t. In puir auld Scot- 
land’s Parliament they a’ sate thegither, cheek by 
choul, and than they didna need to hae the same 
blethers twice ower again. But till’t their lordships 
went wi’ as muckle teeth and gude-will, as if the 
matter had been a’ speck and span new. Forbye, 
there was something said about ane Campbell, that 
suld hae been concerned in the rubbery, mair or 
less, and that he suld hae had a warrant frae the 
Duke of Argyle, as a testimonial o’ his character. 
And this put MacCallum More’s beard in a bleize, 
as gude reason there was; and he gat up wi’ an 
unco bang, and garr’d them a’ look about them, and 
wad ram it even doun their throats, there was never 
ane o’ the Campbells but was as wight, wise, war- 
like, and worthy trust, as auld Sir John the Graeme. 
Now, if your honour ’s sure ye arena a drap’s bluid 
a-kin to a Campbell, as I am nane mysell, sae far 
as 1 can count my kin, or hae had it counted to me, 
I’ gie ye my mind on that matter.” 

“ You may be assured I have no connexion what- 
ever with any gentleman of the name.” 

“ Ou, than we may speak it quietly amang our- 
sells. There’s baith gude and bad o’ the Campbells, 
like other names. But this MacCallum More has 
an unco sway and say baith, amang the grit folk at 
Lunnun even now; for he canna preceesely be said 
to belang to ony o’ the twa sides o’ them, sae deil 
ane o’ them likes to quarrel wi’ him; sae they e’en 
voted Morris’s tale a fause calumnious libel, as they 
ca’t, and if he hadna gien them leg-bail, he was 
likely to hae ta’en the air on the pillory for leasing- 
making.” 

So speaking, honest Andrew collected his dib- 
bles, spades, and hoes, and threw them into a wheel- 
barrow,—leisurely, however, and allowing me full 
time to put any further questions which might oc- 
cur to me before he trundied them off to the tool- 
house, there to repose during the ensuing day. I 
thought it best to speak out at once, lest this med- 
dling fellow should suppose there were more weighty 
reasons for my silence than actually existed. 

“ J should like to see this countryman of yours, 
Andrew; and to hear his news from himself di- 
rectly. You have probably heard that I had some 
trouble from the impertinent folly of this man Mor- 
ris” (Andrew grinned a most significant grin), “and 
I should wish to see your cousin the merchant, to 
ask him the particulars of what he heard in Lon- | 
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don, if it could be done without much trouble.” 

“ Naething mair easy,” Andrew observed ; “ he 
had but to hint to his cousin that I wanted a pair 
or twa o’ hose, and he wad be wi’ me as fast as he 
could lay leg to the grund.” 

“ O yes, assure him I shall be a customer ; and 
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as the night is, as you say, settled and fair, I shall 
walk in the garden until he comes ; the moon will 
soon rise over the fells. You may bring him to the 
little back-gate ; and 1 shall have pleasure, in the 
meanwhile, in looking on the bushes and evergreens 
by the bright frosty moon-light.” 

“Vara right, vara right—that’s what I hae aften 
said; a kaif blaid, or a collifiour, glances sae glegly 
by moonlight, it’s like a leddy in her diamonds.” 

So saying, off went Andrew Fairservice with great 
glee. He had to walk about two miles, a labour he 
undertook with the greatest pleasure, in order to 


te errr 


secure to his kinsman the sale of some articles of 


his trade, though it is probable he would not have 
given him sixpence to treat him to a quart of ale. 
“The good-will of an Englishman would have dis- 
played itself in a manner exactly the reverse of An- 
drew’s,” thought I, as I paced along the smooth-cut 


velvet walks, which, embowered with high hedges 


of yew and of holly, intersected the ancient garden 
of Osbaldistone-Hall. 

As I turned to retrace my steps, it was natural 
that I should lift up my eyes to the windows of the 
old library; which, smail in size, but severai in num- 
ber, stretched along the second story of that side 
of the house which now faced me. Light glanced 
from their casements. I was not surprised at this, 
for I knew Miss Vernon often sat there of an even- 
ing, though from motives of delicacy I put a strong 
restraint upon myself, and never sought to join her 
at a time when I knew, all the rest of the family 
being engaged for the evening, our interviews must 
necessarily have been strictly téte-a-tite. 
mornings we usually read together in the same 


re 


room, where man and woman might meet as on 
neutral ground. In the evening it was very differ- 
ent ; and, bred in a country where much attention 
is paid, or was at least then paid, to bienséance, I 
was desirous to think for Miss Vernon concerning 
those points of propriety where her experience did 
not afford her the means of thinking for herself. I 
made her therefore comprehend, as delicately as I 
could, that when we had evening lessons, the pre- 
sence of a third party was proper 

Miss Vernon first laughed, then blushed, and was 
disposed to be displeased; and then, suddenly check- 
ing herself, saitl, “1 believe you are very right; and 
when I feel inclined to be a very busy scholar, I 
will bribe old Martha with a cup of tea to sit by 
me and be my screen.” 

Martha, the old housekeeper, partook of the 
taste of the family at the Hall. A toast and tan- 
kard would have pleased her better than all the tea 
in China. However, as the use of this beverage 
was then confined to the higher ranks, Martha felt 
some vanity in being asked to partake of it; and 
by dint of a great deal of sugar, many words scarce 
less sweet, and abundance of toast and butter, she 
was sometimes prevailed upon to give us her coun- 
tenance. On other occasions, the servants almost 
amanimously shunned the library after nightfall, be- 
cause it was their foolish pleasure to believe that it 
fay on the haunted side of the house. The more 
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In the 


room ; but then it often happened that one or other 
of our cousins entered to seek some parchment duo- 
decimo that could be converted into a fishing-book, 
despite its gildings and illumination, or to tell us of 
some “ sport toward,” or from mere want of know- 
ing where else to dispose of themselves. In short, 
in the mornings the library was a sort of public 
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timorous had seen sights and heard sounds there 
when all the rest of the house was quiet; and even 


the young squires were far from having any wish 
to enter these formidable precincts after nightfall 
without necessity. 

That the library had at one time been a favour- 
ite resource of Rashleigh—that a private door out 
of one side of it communicated with the sequestered 
and remote apartment which he chose for himself, 
rather increased than disarmed the terrors which 
the household had fur the dreaded library of Osbal- 
distone-Hall. His extensive information as to what 
passed in the world—his profound knowledge of 
science of every kind—a few physical experiments 
which he occasionally showed off, were, in a house 
of so much ignorance and bigotry, esteemed good 
reasons for supposing him endowed with powers 
over the spiritual world. He understood Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew; and, therefore, according to 
the apprehension, and in the phrase of his brother 
Wilfred, needed not to care “for ghaist or bar- 
ghaist, devil or dobbie.” Yea, the servants pcr- 
sisted that they had heard him hold conversations 
in the library, when every varsal soul in the family 
were gone to bed; and that he spent the night in 
watching for bogles, and the morning in sleeping 


in his bed, when he should have been heading the , 


hounds like a true Osbaldistone. 

All these absurd rumours I had heard in broken 
hints and imperfect sentences, from which I was 
left to draw the inference ; and, as easily may be 
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supposed, I laughed them to scorn. But the ex. | 


treme solitude to which this chamber of evil fame 
was committed every night after curfew time, was 
an additional reason why I should not intrude on 
Miss Vernon when she chose to sit there in the 
evening. 

To resume what I was saying,—I was not sur- 
prised to see a glimmering of light from the library 
windows ; but I was a little struck when I dis- 
tinctly perceived the shadows of two persons pass 
along and intercept the light from the first of the 
windows, throwing the casement for a moment in- 
to shade. “It must be old Martha,” thought I, 
“whom Diana has engaged to be her companion for 
the evening; or I must have been mistaken, and 
taken Diana’s shadow for a second person. No, by 
Heaven ! it appears on the second window,—two 
figures distinctly traced ; and now it is lost again — 
it is seen on the third—on the fourth—the darkened 
forms of two persons distinctly seen in each window 
az they pass along the room, betwixt tle windows 
and the lights. Whom ean Diana have got for a com- 
panion ?”?— The passage of the shadows between the 
lights and the casements was twice repeated, as if 
to satisfy me that my observation served me truly; 
after which the lights were extinguished, and the 
shades, of course, were seen no more. 

Trifling as this circumstance was, it occupied 
my mind for a considerable time. I did not allow 
myself to suppose that my friendship for Miss Ver- 
non had any directly selfish view ; yet it is incredible 
the displeasure I felt at the idea of her admitting 
any one to private interviews, at a time, and ina 
place, where, for her own sake, I had been at some 
trouble to show her that it was improper for me to 
meet with her. 

“ Silly, romping, incorrigible girl!” said I tc 
myself, “on whom all good advice and delicacy are 
thrown away! I have been cheated by the simp): 
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city of her manner, which I suppose she can as- | 


sume just as she could a straw bonnet, were it the 
fashion, for the mere sake of celebrity. I suppose, 
notwithstanding the excellence of her understand- 
ing, the society of half a dozen of clowns to play 
at whisk and swabbers would give her more plea- 
sure than if Ariosto himself were to awake from the 
dead.” 

This reflection came the more powerfully across 
my mind, because, having mustered up courage to 
show to Diana my version of the first books of 
Ariosto, I had requested her to invite Martha to a 
tea-party in the library that evening, to which ar- 
rangement Miss Vernon had refused her consent, 
alleging some apology which I thought frivolous at 
the time. I had not long speculated on this disagrce- 
able subject, when the back garden-door opened, 
and the figures of Andrew and his countryman— 
bending under his pack—crossed the moonlight 
alley, and called my attention elsewhere. 

I found Mr Macready, as I expected, a tough, 
sagacious, long-headed Scotchman, and a collector 
of news both from choice and profession. He was 
xble to give me a distinct account of what had passed 
in the House of Commons and House of Lords on 
the affair of Morris, which, it appears, had been 
made by both parties a touchstone to ascertain the 
temper of the Parliament. It appeared also, that, 
as I had learned from Andrew by second hand, the 
ministry had proved too weak to support a story 
involving the character of men of rank and im- 
portance, and resting upon the credit of a person of 
such indifferent fame as Morris, who was, more- 
over, confused and contradictory in his mode of 
telling the story. Macready was even able to sup- 
ply me with a copy of a printed journal, or News- 
Letter, seldom extending beyond the capital, in 
which the substance of the dcbate was mentioned ; 
and with a copy of the Duke of Argyle’s speech, 
printed upon a broadside, of which he had pur- 
chased several from the hawkers, because, he said, 
it would be a saleable article on the north of the 
Tweed. The first was a meagre statement, full of 
blanks and asterisks, and which added little or 
nothing to the information I had from the Scotch- 
man; and the Duke’s speech, though spirited and 
eloquent, contained cliiefly a panegyric on his 
country, his family, and his clar, with a few com- 
pliments, equally sincere, pethaps, though less glow- 
ing, which he took so favourable an opportunity of 
paying to himself. I could not learn whether my 
own reputation had been directly implicated, al- 
though I perceived that the honour of my uncle’s 
family had been impeached, and that this person 
Campbell, stated by Morris to have been the most 
active robber of the two by whom he was assailed, 
was said by him to have appeared in the behalf of 
a Mr Osbaldistone, and by the connivance of the 
Justice, procured his liberation. In this particu- 
lar, Morris’s story jumped with my own suspicions, 
which had attached to Campbell from the moment 
I saw him appear at Justice Inglewood’s. Vexed 
upon the whole, as well as perplexed, with this ex- 
traordinary story, I dismissed the two Scotchmen, 
after making some purchases from Macready, and 
a small compliment to Fairservice, and retired to 
my own apartment to consider what I ought to do 
tu defence of my character thus publicly attacked. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Whence, and what art thou ? 
Mitton. 


Arter exhausting a sleepless night in_medite. 
ting on the intelligence I had received, I was at 
first inclined to think that 1 ought, as speedily as 
possible, to return to London, and by my open ap- 
pearance repel the calumny which had been spread 
against me. But I hesitated to take this course on 
recollection of my father’s disposition, singularly 
absolute in his decisions as to all that concerned his 
family. He was most able, certainly, from expe- 
rience, to direct what I ought to do, and from his 
acquaintance with the most distinguished Whigs 
then in power, had influence enough to obtain a 
hearing for my cause. So, upon the whole, I judged 
it most safe to state my whole story in the shape 
of a narrative, addressed to my father ; and as the 
ordinary opportunities of intercourse between the 
Hall and the post-town recurred rarely, I deter- 
mined to ride to the town, which was about ten miles’ 
distance, and deposit my letter in the post-office 
with my own hands. 

Indeed I began to think it strange, that though 
several weeks had elapsed since my departure from 
home, I had received no letter, either from my fa- 
ther or Owen, although Rashleigh had written to 
Sir Hildebrand of his safe arrival in London, and 
of the kind reception he had met with from his 
uncle. Adinitting that I might have been to blame, 
I did not deserve, in my own opinion at least, to 
be so totally forgotten by my father ; and I thought 
my present excursion might have the effect of bring- 
ing a letter from him to hand more early than it 
would otherwise have reached me. But before con- 
cluding my letter concerning the affair of Morris, 
I failed not to express my earnest hope and wish 
that my father would honour me with a few lines, 
were it but to express his advice and commands in 
an affair of some difficulty, and where my know- 
ledge of life could not be supposed adequate to my 
own guidance. I found it impossible to prevail on 
myself to urge my actual return to London as a 
place of residence, and I disguised my unwilling- 
ness to do so under apparent submission to my fa- 
ther’s will, which, as I imposed it on myself as a 
sufficient reason for not urging my final departure 
from Osbaldistone-Hall, would, I doubted not, be 
received as such by my parent. But I begged per- 
mission to come to London, for a short time at 
least, to meet and refute the infamous calumnies 
which had been circulated concerning me in so 
public a manner. Having made up my packet, in 
which my earnest desire to vindicate my character | 
was strangely blended with reluctance to quit my | 
present place of residence, I rode over to the post- | 
town, and deposited my letter in the office. By 
doing so, I obtained possession, somewhat earlier 
than I should otherwise have done, of the following 
letter from my friend Mr Owen :— 


“ Dear Mr Francis, 


“ Yours received per favour of Mr R. Osbaldis- 
tone, and note the contents. Shall do Mr R. O. 
such civilities as are in my power, and have taken 
him to see the Bank and Custom-house. He seems 
a sober, steady young gentleman, and takes to busi- 
ness ; so will be of service to the firm. Could hav2 

| wished another person had turned his miud that 
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way; but God’s will be done. 
scarce in those parts, have to trust you will excuse 
my enclosing a goldsmith’s bil) at six days’ sight, 
on Messrs Hooper and Girder of Newcastle, for 
£100, which I doubt not will be duly honoured. — 
I remain, as in duty bound, dear Mr Frank, your 
very respectful and obedient servant, 
“ Joszrru OWEN. 


 Postscriptum.—Hope you will advise the above 
coming safe to hand. Am sorry we have so few of 
yours. Your father says he is as usual, but looks 
poorly” 

From this epistle, written in old Owen’s formal 
style, I was rather surprised to observe that he 
made no acknowledgment of that private letter 
which I had written to him, with a view to possess 
him of Rashleich’s real character, although, from 
the course of post, it seemed certain that he ought 
to have received it. Yet I had sent it by the usual 
conveyance from the Hall, and had no reason to 
suspect that it could miscarry upon the road. As 
it comprised matters of great importance, both to 
my father and to myself, I sat down in the post- 
office, and again wrote to Owen, recapitulating the 
heads of my former letter, and requesting to know, 
in course of post, if it had reached him in safety. I 
also acknowledged the receipt of the bill, and pro- 
mised to make use of the contents if I should have 
amy occasion for money. I thought, indeed, it was 
odd that my father should leave the care of supply- 
ing my necessities to his clerk ; but I concluded it 
was a matter arranged between them. At any rate, 
Owen was a bachelor, rich in his way, and passion- 
ately attached to me, so that I had no hesitation in 
being obliged to him for a small sum, which I re- 
solved to consider as a loan, to be returned with 
my earliest ability, in case it was not previously re- 
paid by my father; and I expressed myself to this 
purpose to Mr Owen. A shopkeeper in a little 
town, to whom the postmaster directed me, readily 
gave me in gold the amount of my bill on Messrs 
Hooper and Girder, so that I returned to Osbaldis- 
tone-Hall a good deal richer than I had sct forth. 
This recruft to my finances was not a matter of 
indifference to me, as I was necessarily involved 
in some expenses at Osbaldistone-Hall ; and I had 
seen, with some uneasy impatience, that the sum 
which my travelling expenses had left unexhausted 
at my arrival there, was imperceptibly diminish- 
ing. This source of anxiety was for the present 
removed. On my arrival at the Hall, I found that 
Sir Hildebrand and all his offspring had gone down 
to the little hamlet, called Trinlay-knowes, “to see,” 
as Andrew Fairservice expressed it, “a wheen mid- 
den cocks pike ilk ithers harns out.” 

“Jt is indeed a brutal amusement, Andrew; I 
suppose you have none such in Scotland?” 

“Na, na,” answered Andrew, boldly; then sha- 
ded away his negative with, “ unless it be on Fas- 
tern’s-e’en, or the like o’ that — But indeed it’s no 
muckle matter what the folk do to the midden 
pootry, for they had siccan a skarting and scraping 
in the yard, that there’s nae getting a bean or pea 
keepit for them.—But I am wondering what it is 
that leaves that turret-door open ;—now that Mr 
Rashleigh’s away, it canna be him, I trow.” 

The turret-door, to which he alluded, opened to 

at the bottom of a winding-stair, lead- 
from Mr Rashleigh’s apartments. This, 
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As cash may be | as I have already mentioned, was situated m a se 


uestered part of the house, communicating with 

e library by a private entrance, and by another 
intricate and dark vaulted passage with the rest of 
the house. A long narrow turf walk led, between 
two high holly hedges, from the turret-door to a 
little postern in the wall of the garden. By means 
of these communications, Rashleigh, whose move- 
ments were very independent of those of the rest 
of his family, could leave the Hall or return to it 
at pleasure, without his absence or presence at- 
tracting any observation. But during his absence 
the stair and the turret-door were entirely disused, 
and this made Andrew’s observation somewhat re- 
markable. 

“Have you often observed that door open?” was 
my question. 

“ No just that often neither; but I hae noticed 
it ance or twice. 1’m thinking it maun hae been 
the priest, Father Vaughan, as they ca’ him, Ye’'ll 
no catch ane o’ the servants ganging up that stair, 
puir frightened heathens that they are, for fear of 
bogles and brownies, and lang-nebbit things frae 
the neist warld. But Father Vaughan thinks him- 
self a privileged person—set him up and lay him 
down !—I’se be caution the warst stibbler that ever 
stickit a sermon out ower the Tweed yonder, wad 
lay a ghaist twice as fast as him, wi’ his holy water 
and his idolatrous trinkets. 1 dima believe he 
speaks gude Latin neither; at least he disna take 
me up when I tcll him the learned names o’ the 
plants.” 

Of Father Vaughan, who divided his time and 
his ghostly care between Osbaldistone-Hall, and 
about half-a-dozen mansions of Catholic gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood, I have as yet said nothing, 
for I had seen but little. He was aged about sixty, 
—of a good family, as I was given to understand, 
in the north,—of a striking and imposing presence, 
grave in his exterior, and much respected among 
the Catholics of Northumberland as a worthy and 
upright man. Yet Father Vaughan did not altoge- 
ther lack those peculiarities which distinguish his 
order. There hung about him an air of mystery, 
which, in Protestant eyes, savoured of priestcraft. 
The natives Caer they might be well termed) of 
Osbaldistone-Hall looked up to him with much more 
fear, or at least more awe, than affection. His con- 
demnation of their revels was evident, from their 
being discontinued in some measure when the priest 
was a resident at the Hall. Even Sir Hildebrand 
himself put some restraint upon his conduct at such 
times, which, perhaps, rendered Father Vaughan’s 
presence rather irksome than otherwise. Hehadthe 
well-bred, insinuating, and almost flattering address 
peculiar to the clergy of his persuasion, especially 
in England, where the lay Catholic, hemmed in by 
penal laws, and by the restrictions of his sect and 
recommendation of his pastor, often exhibits a re- 
served, and almost a timid manner, in the society 
of Protestants; while the priest, privileged by his 
order to mingle with persons of all creeds, is open, 
alert, and liberal in his intercourse with them, de- 
sirous of popularity, and usually skilful in the mode 
of obtaining it. 

Father Vaughan was a particular acquaintance 
of Rashleigh’s, otherwise, in all probability, he 
would scarce have been able to maintain his footing 
at Osbaldistone-Hall. This gave me no desire to 
cultivate his intimacy, nor Ga he seem to mukée 
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any advances towards mine ; so our occasional in- | stinately affirming it to be impossible that they can 


tereourse was confined to the exchange of mere 
civility. I considered it as extremely probable that 
Mr Vaughan might occupy Rashlieigh’s apartment 
during his occasional residence at the Hall; and 
his profession rendered it likely that he should 
occasionally be a tenant of the library. Nothing 
was more probable than that it might have been 
his candle which had excited my attention on a 
preceding evening. This led me involuntarily to 
recollect that the intercourse between Miss Ver- 
non and the priest was marked with something 
like the same mystery which characterized her com- 
munications with Rashleigh. I had never heard 
her mention Vaughan’s name, or even allude to him, 
excepting on the occasion of our first meeting, 
when she mentioned the old priest and Rashleigh 
as the only conversible beings, besides herself, in 
Osbaldistone-Hall. Yet although silent with respect 
to Father Vaughan, his arrival at the Hall never 
failed to impress Miss Vernon with an anxious and 
fluttering tremor, which lasted until they had ex- 
changed one or two significant glances. 

Whatever the mystery mignt be which over- 
clouded the destinies of this beautiful and interest- 
ing femaie, it was clear that Father Vaughan was 
implicated in it; unless, indeed, I could suppose 
that he was the agent employed to procure her set- 
tlement in the cloister, in the event of her rejecting 
g union with either of my cousins,—an office which 
would sufficiently account for her obvious emotion 
at his appearance. As to the rest, they did not 
Beem to converse much together, or even to seek 
each other’s society. Their league, if any subsisted 
between them, was of a tacit and understood nature, 
operating on their actions without any necessity of 
speech. I recollected, however, on reflection, that 
{ had once or twice discovered signs pass betwixt 
them, which I had at the time supposed to bear 
reference to some hint concerning Miss Vernon’s 
religious observances, knowing how artfully the 
Catholic clergy maintain, at all times and seasons, 
their influence over the minds of their followers. 
But now I was disposed to assign to these commu- 
nications a deeper and more mysterious import. 
Did he hold private meetings with Miss Vernon in 
the library ? was a question which occupied my 
thoughts ; and if so, for what purpose? And why 
should she have admitted an intimate of the deceit- 
ful Rashleigh to such close confidence ? 

These questions and difficulties pressed on my 
mind with an interest which was greatly increased 
by the impossibility of resolving them. I had al- 
ready begun to suspect that my friendship for Diana 
Vernon was not altogether so disinterested as in 
wisdom it ought to have been. I had already felt 
myself becoming jealous of the contemptible lout 
Thorneliff, and taking more notice, than in prudence 
or dignity of feeling I ought to have done, of his 
silly attempts to provoke me. And now I was 
Rerutinizing the conduct of Miss Vernon with the 
most close and eager observation, which I in vain 
endeavoured to he on myself as the offspring of 
idle curiosity. these, like Benedick’s brushing 
his hat of a morning, were signs that the sweet 
youth was in love; and while my judgment still 
denied that I had been guilty of forming an attach- 
ment so imprudent, she resembled those ignorant 
guides, who, when they have led the traveller and 
themselves into irretrievable error, persist in ob- 


have missed the way. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


‘‘ It happened one day about noon, going to my boat, 1 was 
rapa ee ied ent with the print of a man’s naked 
d.”° 


foot on ore, which was very plain to be seen on 
Robinson Crusoe. 


the san 
Wiru the blended feelings of interest and jea- 
lousy which were engendered by Miss Vernon’s sin- 
gular situation, my observations of her looks and 
actions became acutely sharpened, and that to a 
degree which, notwithstanding my efforts to conceal 
it, could not escape her penetration. The sense 
that she was observed, or, more properly speaking, 
that she was watched by my looks, seemed to give 
Diana a mixture of embarrassment, pain, and pet- 
tishness. At times it seemed that she sought an 
opportunity of resenting a conduct which she could 
not but feel as offensive, considering the frankness 
with which she had mentioned the ditriculties that 
surrounded her. At other times she seemed pre- 
pared to expostulate upon the subject. But either 
her courage failed, or some other sentiment im 
ded her seeking an eclaircissement. Her displea- 
sure evaporated in repartee, and her expostulations 


! died on her lips. We stood in a singular relation 


tv each other,—-spending, and by mutual choice, 
much of our time in close society with each othey, 
yet disguising our mutual sentiments, and jealous 
of, or offended by, each other’s actions. There was 
betwixt us intimacy without confidence ;—on one 
side, love without hope or purpose, and curiosity 
without any rational or justifiable motive ; and on 
the other, embarrassment and doubt, occasionally 
mingled with displeasure. Yet I believe that this 
agitation of the passions (such is the nature of the 
human bosom), as it continued by a thousand irri- 
tating and interesting, though petty circumstances, 
to render Miss Vernon and me the constant objects 
of each other’s thoughts, tended, upon the whole, 
to increase the attachment with which we were na- 
turally disposed to regard each other. But although 
my vanity early discovered that my presence at 
Osbaldistone-Hall had given Diana some additional 
reason for disliking the cloister, I could by no means 
confide in an affection which seemed completely 
subordinate to the mysteries of her singular situa- 
tion. Miss Vernon was of a character far too formed 
and determined, to permit her love for me to over- 
power either her sense of duty or of prudence, and 
she gave me a proof of this in a conversation which 
we had together about this period. 

We were sitting together in the library. Miss 
Vernon, in turning over a copy of the Orlando Fu- 
rioso, which belonged to me, shook a piece of writ- 
ten r from between the leaves. I hastened to 
lift it, but she prevented me.—“ It is verse,” she 
said, on glancing at the paper; and then unfolding 
it, but as if to wait my answer before proceeding— 
“ May I take the liberty ?—Nay, nay, if you blush 
and stammer, I must do violence to your modesty, 
and sup that permission is granted.” 

“ It is not worthy your perusal—a scrap of a 
translation— My dear Miss Vernon, it would be 
too severe a trial, that you, who understand the 
original go well, should sit in judgment.” 

“Mine honest friend,” replied Diana, “ do not, 
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if you will be guided by my advice, bait your hook 
with too much humility; for, ten to one, it will not 
catch a single compliment. You know I belong to 
the unpopular family of Tell-truths, and would not 
flatter Apollo for his lyre.” 
She proceeded to read the first stanza, which was 
nearly to the following purpose :-— 
* Ladies, and knights, and arms, and love's fair flame, 
Deeds of emprize and courtesy, I sing ; 
What time the Moors from sultry Africk came, 
Led on by Agramant, their youthful king — 
He whom revenge and hasty ire did bring 
O’er the broad wave, in Reance to waste and war; 
Such ills from old Trojano’s death did spring, 
Which to avenge he came from realms afar, 
And menaced Christian Charles, the Roman Emperor. 


* Of dauntlicss Roland, too, my strain shall sound, 
In import never known in prose or rhyme, 
How He, the chief, of judgment deem'd profound, 
For luckless love was crazed upon a time,—”’ 

“There is a great deal of it,” said she, glan- 
cing along the paper, and interrupting the sweetest 
sounds which mortal ears can drink in,—those of a 
youthful poet’s verses, namely, read by the lips which 
are dearest to them. 

“ Much more than ought to engage your atten- 
tion, Miss Vernon,” I replied, something mortified ; 
and I took the verses from her unreluctant hand— 
“ And yet,” I continued, “ shut up as I am in this 
retired situation, I have felt sometimes I could not 
amuse myself better than by carrying on-——merely 
for my own amusement, you will of course under- 
atand—the version of this facinating author, which 
I began some months since, when I was on the 
panks of the Garonne.” 

“ The question would only be,” said Diana, grave- 
ly, “ whether you could not spend your time to bet- 
ter purpose ?” 

«You mean in original composition?’ said I, 
greatly flattered—“ But, to say truth, my genius 
rather lies in finding words and rhymes than ideas; 
and therefore 1 am happy to use those which Ariosto 
has prepared to my hand. However, Miss Vernon, 
with the eneouragement you give” 

“ Pardon me, Frank—it is encouragement not 
of my giving, but of your taking. I meant neither 
original composition nor translation, since I think 
you might employ your time to far better purpose 
than in either. You are mortified,” she continued, 
* and I am sorry to be the cause.” 

* Not mortified,—certainly not mortified,” said 
I, with the best grace I could muster, and it was 
but indifferently asst med ; “I am too much obliged 
by the interest you take in me.” 

“Nay, but,” resumed the relentless Diana, “there 
is both mortification and a little grain of anger in 
that constrained tone of voice ; do not be angry if I 
probe your feelings to the bottom— perhaps what 
I am about to say will affect them still more.” 

I felt the childishness of my own conduct, and 
the superior manliness of Miss Vernon’s, and as- 
sured hér, that she need not fear my wincing 
under criticism which I knew to be kindly meant. 

“ That was honestly meant and said,” she re- 
plied ; “I knew full well that the fiend of poeti- 
cal irritability flew away with the little preluding 
cough which ushered in the declaration. And now 
I must be serious.— Have you heard from your 
father lately?” 

* Not a word,” T replied ; “he has not honoured 
me with a single line durmg the several months of 
my residence here ” 
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“That is strange !— you are a singular raco 
you bold Osbaldistones. Then you are not aware 
that he has gone to Holland, to arrange some 
pressing affairs which required his own immediate 
presence?” 

« T never heard a word of it until this moment.” 

“ And farther, it must be news to you, and I 
presume scarcely the most agreeable, that he haa 
left Rashleigh in the almost uncontrolled manage- 
ment of his affairs unti) his return $” 

I started, and could not suppress my surprise 
and apprehension. 

“ You have reason for alarm,” said Miss Vernon, 
very gravely ; “and were I you, I would endeavour 
to meet and obviate the dangers which arise from 
so undesirable an afrangement.” 

‘ And how is it possible for me to do so?” 

“ Everything is possible for him who possesses 
courage and activity,” she said, with a look resem- 
bling one of those heroines of the age of chivalry, 
whose encouragement was wont to give champions 
double valour at the hour of need; “and to the 
timid and hesitating, everything is impossible, be- 
cause it seems so.” 

“ And what would you advise, Miss Vernon?” 1 
replied, wishing, yet dreading, to hear her answer. 

She paused a moment, then answered firmly — 
“That you instantly leave Osbaldistone-Hall, and 
return to London. You have perhaps already,” she 
continued, in a softer tone, “ been here too long’ 
that fault was not yours. Every succeeding moment 
you waste here will be a crime. Yes, a crime: 
for I tell you plainly, that if Rashleigh long ma- 
nages your father’s affairs, you may consider his 
ruin as consummated.” 

“ How is this possible?” 

“ Ask no questions,” she said; “ but, believe me, 
Rashleigh’s views extend far beyond the possession 
or increase of commercial wealth: He will only 
make the command of Mr Osbaldistone’s revenues 
and property the means of putting in motion his 
own ambitious and extensive schemes. While your 
father was in Britain this was impossible; during 
his absence, Rashleigh will possess many opportu- 
nities, and he will not neglect to use them.” 

“ But how can I, in disgrace with my father, and 
divested of all control over his affairs, prevent this 
danger by my mere presence in London ?” 

“ That presence alone will do much. Your claim 
to interfere is a part of your birthright, and is in- 
alienable. You will have the countenance, doubt- 
less, of your father’s head-clerk, and confidential 
friends and partners. Above all, Rashleigh’s schemes 
are of a nature that”’— (she stopped abruptly, as if 
fearful of saying too much)—“ are, in short,” she 
resumed, “of the nature of all selfish and uncon- 
scientious plans, which are speedily abandoned as 
soon as those who frame them perceive their arts 
are discovered and watched. Therefore, in the 
language of your favourite poet— 


‘ To horse ! to horse! Urge doubts to those that fear.’” 


A feeling, irresistible in its impulse, induced me 
to reply —“ Ah! Diana, can you give me advice 
to leave Osbaldistone-Hall ?— then indeed I have 
already been a resident here too long!” 

Miss Vernon coloured, but proceeded with great 
firmness —“ Indeed, I do give you this advice—not 


only to quit Osbaldistone Hall, but never to return 
to 1¢ more. You have only one friend tc regret 
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here,” she continued, forcing @ smile, “ an forcing a smile, “ and ‘she 
has been long accustomed to sacrifice her friend- 
ships and her comforts to the welfare of others. In 
the world you will meet a hundred whose friend- 
ship will be as disinterested——-more usefu!—lJess 
| encumbered by untoward circumstances—less in- 
| fluenced by evil tongues and evil times.” 
“ Never!” TI exclaimed, “ never !—the world can 
| afford me nothing to repay what If must leave be- 
hind me.” Here I took her hand, and pressed it 
to my lips. 
| “This is folly!” she exclaimed — this is mad- 
ness!” and she struggled to withdraw her hand 
| from my grasp, but not so stubbornly as actually 
| to succeed until 1 had held it for nearly a minute. 
| ‘ Hear me, sir!” she said, “and curb this unmanly 
burst of passion. I am, by a solemn contract, the 
' bride of Heaven, unless I could prefer being wed- 
| ded to villany in the person of Rashleigh Osbal- 
| distone, or brutality in that of his brother. I am, 
therefore, the bride of Heaven,— betrothed to the 
convent from the cradle. To me, thercfore, these 
' raptures are misapplicd—they only serve to prove 
, @ farther necessity for your departure, and that 
! without delay.” At these words she broke suddenly 
' off, and said, but in a suppressed tone of voice, 
«Leave me instantly — we will meet here again, 
| but it must be for the last time.” 
| My eyes followed the direction of hers as she 
| spoke, and I thought I saw the tapestry shake, 
| which covered the door of the secret passage from 
Rashleigh’s room to the library. I conceived we 
were observed, and turned an inquiring glance on 
Miss Vernon. 

“ It is nothing,” said she, faintly ; “a rat behind 
the arras.’ 

“ Dead fora ducat,” would have been my reply, 
nad I dared to give way to the feelings which rose 

indignant at the idea of being subjected to an eaves- 
| dropper on such an occasion. Prudence, and the 
necessity of suppressing my passion, and obeying 
Diana’s reiterated command of “ Leave me! leave 
me!’ came in time to prevent any rash action. I 
left the apartment in a wild whirl and giddiness of 
mind, which I in vain attempted to compose when 
I returned to my own. 

A chaos of thoughts intruded themselves on me 
at once, passing hastily through my brain, inter- 
cepting and overshadowing each other, and resem- 
bling those fogs which in mountainous countrics are 
wont to descend in obscure volumes, and disfigure 
or obliterate the usua] marks by which the travel- 
ler steers his course through the wilds. The dark 
and undefined idea of danger arising to my father 
from the machinations of such a man as Rashleigh 
Osbaldistone —the half-declaration of love which I 
had offered to Miss Vernon’s acceptance—the ac- 
knowledged difficulties of her situation, bound by 
a previous contract to sacrifice herself to a cloister 
or to an ill-assorted marriage,—all pressed them- 
selves at once upon my recollection, while my judg- 
ment was unable deliberately to consider any of 
them in their just light and bearings. But chiefly, 
and above all the rest, I was perplexed by the man- 
ner in which Miss Vernon had received my tendcr 
of affection, and by her manner, which, fluctuating 
betwixt sympathy and firmness, seemed to intimate 
that I possessed an interest in her bosom, but not 
of force sufficient to counterbalance the obstacles to 
her avowing a mutual affection. The glance of fear, 
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rather than surprise, with which she had watched 
the motion of the tapestry over the concealed door, 
implied an apprehension of danger which I could 
not but suppor well-grounded ; for Diana Vernon 
was little sh a to the nervous emotions of her 
sex, and totally unapt to fear without actual and 
rational cause. Of what nature could those mys- 
teries be, with which she was surrounded as with 
an enchanter’s spell, and which seemed continually 
to exert an active influence over her thoughts and 
actions, though their agents were never visible? On 
this subject of doubt my mind finally rested, as if 
glad to shake itself free from investigating the pro- 
priety or prudence of my own conduct, by trans- 
ferring the inquiry to what concerned Miss Vernon. 
I will be resolved, I concluded, ere I leave Osbal- 
distone-Hall, concerning the light i in which I must 
in future regard this fascinating being, over whose 
life frankness and mystery seem to have divided 
their reign,— the former inspiring her words and 
sentiments —the latter spreading in misty influence 
over all her actions. 

Joined to the obvious interests which arose from 
curiosity and anxious passion, there mingled in my 
feelings a strong, though unavowed and undefined, 
infusion of jealousy. This sentiment, which springs 
up with love as naturally as the tares with the wheat, 
was excited by the degrce of influence which Diana 
appeared to concede to those unseen beings by whom 
her actions were limited. The more I reflected up- 
on her character, the more I was internally though | 
unwillingly convinced, that she was formed to set 
at defiance all control, excepting that which arose 
from affection ; and I felt a strong, bitter, and gnaw- 
ing suspicion, ‘that such was the foundation of that | 
influence by which she was overawed. | 

These tormenting doubts strengthened my desire | 
to penctrate into the secret of Miss Vernon’s con- 
duct, and in the prosecution of this sage adventure, 
I formed a resolution, of which, if you are not Weary 
of these details, you will find the result in the next | 
Chapter. | 

| 
| 














CHAPTER XVII. 


1 hear a voice you cannot hear, 
Which says, I must not stay ; 
I see a hand you cannot see, 


Which beckons me away. TICKELL. 


I wave already told you, Tresham, if you deign 
to bear it in remembrance, that my evening visits 
to the library had seldom been made except by ap- 
pointment, and under the sanction of old Daine Mar- 
tha’s presence. This, however, was entirely a tacit 
conventional arrangement of my own instituting. 
Of late, as the embarrassments of our relative situ- 
ation had increased, Miss Vernon and I had never 
met in the evening at all. She had therefore no 
reason to suppose that I was likely to seek a renew al 
of these interviews, and especially without some pre- 
vious notice or appointment betwixt us, that Martha 
might, as usual, be placed upon duty; but, on the 
other hand, this cautionary provision was a matter 
of understanding, not of express enactment. The 
library was open to me, as to the other members 
of the family, at all hours of the day and night, 
and I could not be accused of intrusion, however 
suddenly and unexpectedly J might make my appear- 
ance in it. My belief was strong, that in this apart eee nate ane mee Le Se yar Tene eee | 
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ment Miss Vernon occasionally received Vaughan, 
or some other person, by whose opinion she was 
accustomed to regulate her conduct, and that at the 
times when she could do so with least chance of in- 
terruption. The lights which gleamed in the library 
at unusual hours—the passing shadows which J had 
myself remarked—the footsteps which might be 
traced in the morning dew from the turret-door to 
the postern-gate in the garden—sounds and sights 
which some of the servants, and Andrew Fair- 
service in particular, had observed, and accounted 
for in their own way,—all tended to show that the 
place was visited by some one different from the 
ordi inmates of the hall. Connected as this 
visitant must probably be with the fates of Diana 
Vernon, I did not hesitate to form a plan of disco- 
vering who or what he was,—how far his influence 
was likely to produce good or evil consequences to 
| her on whom he acted ;—above all, though I en- 
| deavoured to persuade myself that this was a mere 
: Subordinate consideration, I desired to know by what 
‘means this person had acquired or maintained his 
| influence over Diana, and whether he ruled over 
her by fear or by affection. The proof that this 
| jealous curiosity was uppermost in my mind, arose 
| from my imagination always ascribing Miss Ver- 
non’s conduct to the influence of some one indivi- 
dual agent, although, for aught I knew about the 
‘matter, her advisers might be as numerous as Le- 
ion. I remarked this over and over to myself; 
but I found that my mind still settled back in my 
| original conviction, that one single individual, of the 
the masculine sex, and in all probability young 
and handsome, was at the bottom of Miss Vernon’s 
conduct; and it was with a burning desire of dis- 
covering, or rather of detecting, such a rival, that 
I stationed myself in the garden to watch the mo- 
ment when the lights should appear in the library 
windows. 

So eager, however, was my impatience, that I 
commenced my watch for a phenomenon, which 
could not appear until darkness, a full hour before 
the daylight disappeared, on a July evening. It 
was Sabbath, and all the walks were still and so- 
litary. J walked up and down for some time, en- 
joying the refreshing coolness of a summer evening, 
and meditating on the probable consequences of my 
enterprise. The fresh and balmy air of the garden, 
impregnated with fragrance, produced its usual se- 
dative effects on my over-heated and feverish blood. 
As these took place, the turmoil of my mind began 
proportionally to abate, and I was led to question 
the right I had to interfere with Miss Vernon’s se- 
crets, or with those of my uncle’s family. What 
was it tome whom my uncle might choose to con- 
ceal in his house, where I was myself a guest only 
by tolerance? And what title had I to pry into the 
affairs of Miss Vernon, fraught, as she had avowed 
them to be, with mystery, into which she desired 
no scrutiny? 

Passion and self-will were ready with their an- 
swers to these questions. In detecting this secret, 
I was in all probability about to do service to Sir 
Hildebrand, who was probably ignorant of the in- 
trigues on in his family —and a still more 
Important service to Miss Vernon, whose frank sim- 
agen of character exposed her to so many risks 

maintaining a private correspondence, perhaps 
; with a person of doubtful or dangerous character. 
_ If I seomed to intrude myself on her confidence, 
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it was with the gererous and disinterested (yes, I 
even ventured to call it the disinterested ) intention 
of guiding, defending, and protecting her against 
craft—against malice,—above all, against the se- 
cret counsellor whom she had chosen for her con- 
fidant. Such were the arguments which my will 
boldly preferred to my conscience, as coin which 
ought to be current; and which conscience, like a 
grumbling shopkeeper, was contented to accept, 
rather than come to an open breach with a cus- 
tomer, though more than doubting that the tender 
Was spurious. 

While I paced the green alleys, debating these 
things pro and con, I suddenly lighted upon Andrew 
Fairservice, perched up like a statue by a range 
of bee-hives, in an attitude of devout contemplation 
—one eye, however, watching the motions of the 
little irritable citizens, who were settling in their 
straw-thatched mansion for the evening, and the 
other fixed on a book of devotion, which much at- 
trition had deprived of its corners, and worn into 
an oval shape ; a circumstance which, with the close 
print and dingy colour of the volume in question, 
gave it an air of most respectable antiquity. 

“ IT was e’en taking a spell o’ worthy Mess John 
Quackleben’s Flower of a Sweet Savour sawn on 
the Middenstead of this World,” said Andrew, clo- 
sing his book at my appearance, and putting his 
horn spectacles, by way of mark, at the place where 
he had been reading. 

“ And the bees, I observe, were dividing your | 
attention, Andrew, with the learned author?” 

“ They are a contumacious generation,” replied 
the gardener ; “ they hae sax days in the week to 
hive on, and yet it’s a common observe that they 
will aye swarm on the Sabbath-day, and keep folk 
at hame frae hearing the word— But there’s nae 
preaching et Graneagain Chapel the e’en—that’s 
aye ae mercy.” 

“ You might have gone to the parish church aa 
I did, Andrew, and heard an excellent discourse.” 

“ Clauts o’ cauld parritch—clauts o’ cauld par- 
ritch,” replied Andrew, with a most supercilious 
sneer, —“ gude aneuch for dogs, begging your ho- 
nour’s pardon—Ay! I might nae doubt hae heard 
the curate linking awa at it in his white sark yon- 
der, and the musicians playing on whistles, mair like 
a penny-wedding than a sermon—and to the boot 
of that, I might hae gaen to even-song, and heard 
Daddie Docharty mumbling his mass—muckle the 
better I wad hae been o’ that!” 

“ Docharty!” said I (this was the name of an 
old priest, an Irishman, I think, who sometimes 
officiated at Osbaldistone-Hall)—“ I thought Fa- 
ther Vaughan had been at the Hall. He was here 
yesterday.” 

“ Ay,” replied Andrew; “ but he left it yestreen, 
to gang to Greystock, or some o’ thae west-country 
haulds. There’s an unco stir among them a’ e’enow. 
They are as busy as my bees are—God sain them! 
that I suld even the puir things to the like o’ 
pists. Ye see this is the second swarm, and whiles 
they will swarm off in the afternoon. The first 
swarm set off sune in the morning.—But I am 
thinking they are settled in their skeps for the 
night ; sae 1 wuss your honour good-night, and 
grace, and muckle o’t.” 

So saying, Andrew retreated ; but often cast a 
parting glance upon the skepa, as he called the bee- 

ives. 
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I had indirectly gained from him an important 
piece of information, that Father Vaughan, namely, 
was not supposed to be at the Hall. If, therefore, 
there appeared light in the windows of the library 
this evening, it either could not be his, or he was 
observing a very secret and suspicious line of con- 
duct. I waited with impatience the time of sun- 
set and of twilight. It had hardly arrived, ere a 
gleam from the windows of the library was seen, 
dimly distinguishable amidst the still enduring light 
of the evening. I marked its first glimpse, how- 
ever, as speedily as the benighted sailor descries 
the first distant twinkle of the light-house which 
marks his course. The feelings of doubt and pro- 
priety, which had hitherto contended with my cu- 
riosity and jealousy, vanished when an opportunity 
ef gratifying the former was presented tome. I 
re-entered the house, and avoiding the more fre- 
quented apartments with the consciousness of one 
who wishes to keep his purpose secret, I reached 
the door of the library —hesitated for a moment as 
my hand was upon the latch— heard a suppressed 
step within—opened the door —and found Miss 
Vernon alone. 

Diana appeared surprised,— whether at my sud- 
den entrance, or from some other cause, I could not 
guess; but there was in her appearance a degree 
of flutter, which I had never before remarked, and 
which I knew could only be produced by unusual 
emotion. Yet she was calm in amoment; and such 
is the force of conscience, that I, who studied to 
surprise her, seemed myself the surprised, and was 
certainly the embarrassed person. 

‘“‘ Has anything happened?” said Miss Vernon — 
“ has any one arrived at the Hall?” 

“ No one that I know of,” I answered, in some 
confusion; “ I only sought the Orlando.” 

“ It lies there,”’ said Miss Vernon, pointing to 
the ‘able. 

In removing one or two books to get at that 
which I pretended to seek, I was, in truth, medi- 
tating to make a handsome retreat from an inves- 
tigation to which I felt my assurance inadequate, 
when I perceived a man’s glove lying upon the 
table. My eyes encountered those of Miss Vernon, 
who blushed deeply. 

It is one of my relics,” she said, with hesita- 
tion, replying not to my words, but to my looks ; 
“ it is one of the gloves of my grandfather, the ori- 
ginal of the superb Vandyke which you admire.” 

As if she thought something more than her bare 
assertion was necessary to prove her statement true, 
she opened a drawer of the large oaken table, and 
taking ofit another glove, threw it towards me.— 
When a temper naturally ingenuous stoops to equi- 
vocate or to dissemble, the anxious pain with which 
the unwonted task is laboured, often induces the 
hearer to doubt the authenticity of the tale. I cast a 
ar eae on both gloves, and then replied gravely 
— “The gloves resemble each other, doubtless, in 
form and embroidery; but they cannot form a pair, 
since they both belong to the right hand.” 

4 mi bit her lip with anger, and again coloured 
eeply. 

_© You do right to expose me,” she replied, with 
bitterness: “some friends would have only judged 
from what I said, that 1 chose to give no particular 
explanation of a circumstance which calls for none 
— at least to a stranger. You have judged better, 
and have made me feel, not only the meanness of 
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duplicity, but my own inadequacy to sustain the 
task of adissembler. I now tell you distinctly, that 
that glove is not the fellow, as you have acutely 
discerned, to the one which I just now produced , 
—it belongs to a friend yet dearer to me than the 
original of Vandyke’s picture —a friend by whose 
counsels I have been, and will be, guided—whom 
I honour— whom I”——- She paused. 

I was irritated at her manner, and filled up the 
blank in my own way—-“ Whom she loves, Miss 
Vernon would say.” 

“ And if I do say so,” she replied, haughtily, “ by 
whom shall my affection be called to account?” 

“ Not by me, Miss Vernon, assuredly —1 entreat 
you to hold me acquitted of such presumption.— 
But,” I continued, with some emphasis, for I was 
now piqued in return, “1 hope Miss Vernon will 
pardon a friend, from whom she seems disposed to 
withdraw the title, for observing”. 

“ Observe nothing, sir,” she interrupted, with 
some vehemence, “ except that I will neither be 
doubted nor questioned. There does not exist one 
by whom I will be either interrogated or judged ; 
and if you sought this unusual time of presenting 
yourself, in order to spy upon my privacy, the 
friendship or interest with which you pretend ta 
regard me, is a poor excuse for your uucivil cu- 
riosity.” 

“JT relieve you of my presence,” said I, with 
pride equal to her own; for my temper has ever 
been a stranger to stooping, even in cases where 
my feelings were most deeply interested——“ I re- 
lieve you of my presence. I awake from a pleasant, 
but a most delusive dream; and—- but we under: 
stand each other.” 

I had reached the door of the apartment, whey 
Miss Vernon, whose movements were sometimeg 
»0 rapid as to seem almost instinctive, overtook me, 
and, catching hold of my arm, stopped me with that 
air of authority which she could so whimsically as- 
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sume, and which, from the naiveté and simplicity | 


of her manner, had an effect so peculiarly inte- 
resting. 

“Stop, Mr Frank,” she said; “ you are not to 
leave me in that way neither; I am not so amply 
provided with friends, that I can afford to throw 
away even the ungrateful and the selfish. Mark 
what 1 say, Mr Francis Osbaldistone. You shall 
know nothing of this mysterious glove,” and she 
held it up as she spoke —“ nothing —no, not a 
single iota more than you know already ; and yet 
I will not permit it to be a gauntlet of strife and 
defiance betwixt us. My time here,” she said, 
sinking into a tone somewhat softer, “ must neccs- 
sarily be very short; yours must be still shorter: 
We are soon to part, never to meet again ; do not 
let us quarrel, or make any mysterious miseriez 
the pretext for farther embittering the few hours 
we shall ever pass together on this side of eter- 
nity.” ; 

I do not know, Tresham, by what witchery this 
fascinating creature obtained such complete ma- 
nagement over a temper, which I cannot at all 
times manage myself. I had determined, on en- 
tering the library, to seek a complete explanation 
with Miss Vernon. 1 had found that she refused 
it with indignant defiance, and avowed to my face 
the preference of a rival; for what other construc- 
tion could I put on her declared preference of her 
mysterious confidant? And yet, while I was on the 
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point of leaving the apartment, and breaking with 
her for ever, it cost her but a change of look and 
tone, from that of real and haughty resentment to 
‘hat of kind and playful despotism, again shaded 
off into melancholy and serious feeling, to lead me 
back to my seat, her willing subject, on her own 
hard terms. 

* What does this avail?” said I, as I sate down. 
“What can this avail, Miss Vernon? Why should 
I witness embarrassments which I cannot relieve, 
and mysteries which I offend you even by attempt- 
ing to penetrate? Inexpericnced as you are in the 
world, you must still be aware, that a beautifnl 

roung woman can lave but one male friend. Even 
in a male friend I will be jealous of a confidence 
shared with a third party unknown and concealed; 
but with you, Miss Vernon ” 

“You are, of course, jealous, in ah the tenses 
and moods of that amiable passion? But, my good 
friend, you have all this time spoke nothing but 
the paltry gossip which simpletons repeat from 
play-books and romances, till they vive mere cant 
a real and powerful influence over their minds. 
Boys and girls prate themselves into love; and 
when their Jove is like to fall aslecp, they prate and 
teaze themsclves into jealousy. But you and J, 

Frank, are rational beings, and neither silly nor 
idle enough to talk ourselves into any other rela- 
tion than that of plain honest disintcrested fricnd- 
ship. Any other union is as far out of our reach 
as if I were man, or you woman—To speak truth,” 
she added, after a moment’s hesitation, “even 
though I am so complaisant to the decorum of my 
sex as to blush a little at my own plain dealing, we 
eannot marry, if we would; and we ought net, if 
we could.” 

And certainly, Tresham, she did blush most an- 
gelically as she made this cruc] declaration. I was 
about to attack both her positions, entirely forget- 
tiny those very suspicions v hich had been confirmed 

in the course of the evening, but she proceeded with 
a cold firmness which approached to severity — 
, “ What I say is sober and indisputable truth, on 

which J will neither hear question nor explanation. 
We are therefore friends, Mr Osbaldistone—are 
we not?” She held out her hand, and taking mine, 
added—* And nothing to each other now, or hence- 
forward, except as friends.” 

She let go my hand. I sunk it and my head 
at once, fairly orercrowed, as Spenser would have 
termed it, by the mingled kindness and firmness of 
her manner. She hastened to change the subject. 

“ Here is a letter,” she said, “ directed for you, 
Mr Osbaldistone, very duly and distinctly; but 
which, notwithstanding the caution of the per-on 
who wrote and addressed it, might perhaps never 
have reached your hands, had it not fallen into the 
possession of a certain Pacolet, or enchanted dwarf 
of mine, whom, like all distressed damsels of ro- 
mance, I retain in my secret service.” 

I opened the letter, aud glanced over the con- 
tents. The unfolded sheet of paper dropped from 
my hands, with the involuntary exclamation of “Gra- 
cious Heaven! my folly and disobedience have ruined 
ay father |” 

Miss Vernon rose with looks of real and affec- 
tionate alarm—* You grow pale— you are ill— 
shall 1 bring yon a glass of water? Be a man, Mr 
Oshaldistone, and a firm one. Is your father—is 
he no more?” 
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“ He lives,” said I, * thank God! but to wha. 


distress and difficulty”—— 

“ If that be all, despair not. May I read this 
letter?” she said, taking it up. 

I assented, hardly knowing what I said. She 
read it with great attention. 

* Who is this Mr Tresham, who signs the let- 
ter?” 

“ My father’s partner” —(your own good father, 
Will) —* but he is little in the habit of acting per- 
sona)ly in the business of the house.” 

“ He writes here,” said Miss Vernon, “ of various 
letters sent to you previously.” 

“© 1 have received none of them,” I replied. 

** And it appears,” she continued, “ that Rash- 
leigh, who has taken the full management of affairs 
during your father’s absence in Holland, has some 
time since left London for Scotland, with effects 
and reinittances to take up large bills granted by 
your father to persons in that country, and that he 
has not since been heard of.” 

* It is but too true.” 

“ And here has been,” she added, looking at 
the letter, “ a head-clerk, or some such person,— 
Owcnson— Owen—dispatched to Glasgow, to find 
out Rashleigh, if possible, and you are entreated 
to repair to the same place, and assist him in his 
researches.” 

“ Tt is even so, and I must depart instantly.” 

“ Stay but one moment,” said Miss Vernon. “ It 
seems to me that the worst which can come of this 
matter will be the loss of a certain sum of money ; 
—and can that bring tears into your cyes? For 
shame, Mr Osbaldistone !” 

“ You do me injustice, Miss Vernon,” I answered, 
“ TI grieve not for the loss, but for the effect which 
I know it will produce on the spirits and health of 
my father, to whom mercantile credit is as honour; 
and who, if declared insolvent, would sink into the 
grave, oppressed by a sense of gricf, remorse, and 
despair, like that of a soldier convicted of cowardice, 
or a man of honour who had lost his rank and cha- 
racter in society. All this I might have prevented 
by a trifling sacrifice of the foolish pride and indo- 
lence which recoiled from sharing the labours of 
his honourable and uscful profession. Good Hea- 
ven! how shall I redeem the consequences of my 
error!” 

“ By instantly repairing to Glasgow, as you are 
conjured to do by the friend who writes this let- 
ter.’ 

“ But if Rashleigh,” said I, “ has really formed 
this base and unconscientious scheme of plundering 
his benefactor, what prospect is there that 1 can 
find means of frustrating a plan so deeply laid?” 

“ The prospect,” she replied, “ indeed, may be 
uncertain ; but, on the other hand, there is no pos- 
sibility of your doing any service to your father by 
remaining here. Remember, had you been on the 
post destined for you, this disaster could not have 
happened: hasten to that which is now pointed out, 
and it may possibly be retrieved.— Yet stay —do 
not leave this room until I return.” 

She left me in confusion and amazement; amid 
which, however, I could find a Incid interval to 
admire the firmness, composure, and presence of 
mind, which Miss Vernon seemed to possess o6 
every crisis, however sudden. 

In a few minutes she returned with a sheet 6 
paper in her hand, folded and sealed like a letter: 
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but without address. “1 trust you,” she said, “ with 
this proof of my friendship, because I have the 
most perfect confidence in your honour. If I un- 
derstand the nature of your distress rightly, the 
funds in Rashleigh’s possession must be recovered 
by a certain day—the 12th of September, I think, 
is named—in order that they may be applied to 
pay the bills in question; and, consequently, that 
if adequate funds be provided before that period, 
your father’s credit is safe from the apprehended 
calamity.” 

“ Certainly—T so understand Mr Tresham’”— 
I looked a. your father’s letter again, and added, 
“ There cannot be a doubt of it.” 

“ Well,” said Diana, “ in that case my little 
Pacolet may be of use to you. You have heard of 
a spell contained in a letter. Take this packet; do 
not open it until other and ordinary means have 
failed. If you succeed by your own exertions, I 
trust to your honour for destroying it without open- 
ing or suffering it to be opened ;—but if not, you 
may break the seal within ten days of the fated 
day, and you will find directions which may pos- 
sibly be of service to you. Adieu, Frank ; we never 
mect more—but sometimes think of your friend 
Die Vernon.” 

She extended her hand, but I clasped her to my 
bosom. She sighed as she extricated herself from 
the embrace which she permitted—escaped to the 
door which led to her own apartment,— and 1 saw 
her no more. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


And hurry, hurry, off they rode, 
As fast as fast might be; 
Hurra, hurra, the dead can ride, 


Dost tear to ride with me ? Bureszn. 


THERE is one advantage in an accumulation of 
evils, differing in cause and character, that the dis- 
traction which they afford by their contradictory 
operation prevents the patient from being over- 
whelmed under either. I was deeply grieved at 
my separation from Miss Vernon, yet not so much 
80 as | should have been, had not my father’s ap- 
prehended distresses forced themselves on my at- 
tention ; and I was distressed by the news of Mr 
Tresham, yet less so than if they had fully oceu- 
pied my mind. I was neither a false lover nor an 
unfeeling son; but man can give but a certain por- 
tion of distressful emotions to the causes which de- 
mand them; and if two operate at once, our sym- 
pathy, like the funds of a compounding bankrupt, 
can only be divided between them. Such were my 
reflections when I gained my apartment—it seems, 
from the illustration, they already began to have a 
twang of commerce in them. 

I set myself seriously to consider your father’s 
letter. It was not very distinct, and referred for 
several particulars to Owen, whom I was entreated 
to meet with as soon as possible at a Scotch town 
ealled Glasgow; being informed, moreover, that my 
old friend was to be heard of at Mesars Macvittie, 
Macfin, and Company, merchants in the Gallowgate 
of the said town. It likewise alluded to several 
letters, which, as it appeared to me, must have mis- 
carried or have been intercepted, and complained 
of my obdurate silence, in terms which would have 
been highly unjust, had my letters reached their 





purposed destination. I was amazed us { read. Tha 
the spirit of Rashleigh walked around me, and con- 
jured up these doubts and difficulties by which I 
was surrounded, I could not doubt for one instant; 
yet it was frightful to conceive the extent of cuin- 
bined villany and power which he must have em- 
ployed in the perpetration of his designs. Let me 
do myself justice in one respect. The evil of parting 
from Miss Vernon, however distressing it might in 
other respects and at another time have appeared 
to me, sunk into a subordinate consideration when 
I thought of the dangers impending over my father. 
I did not myself set a high estimation on wealth, 
and had the affectation of most young men of lively 
imagination, who suppose that they can better dis- 
pense with the possession of mcney, than resign 
their time and faculties to the labour necessary to 
acquire it. But in my father’s case, 1 knew that 
bankruptcy would be considered as an utter and ir- 
retrievable disgrace, to which life would afford no 
comfort, and death the speediest and sole relief. 

My mind, therefore, was bent on averting this 
catastrophe, with an intensity whieh the interest 
could not have produced had it referred to my own 
fortunes; and the result of my deliberation was a 
firm resolution to depart from Osbaldistone-Hall the 
next day, and wend my way without loss of time to 
meet Owen at Glasgow. I did not hold it expedient 
to intimate my departure to my uncle, otherwise 
than by leaving a letter of thanks for his hospitality, 
assuring him that sudden and important business 
prevented my offering them in person. I knew the 
blunt old knight would readily excuse ceremony; 
and I had such a belief in the extent and decided 
character of Rashleigh’s machinations, that I had 
some apprehension of his having provided means to 
intercept a journey which was undertaken with a 
view to disconcert them, if my departure were pub- 
licly announced at Osbaldistone-Hall. 

1 therefore determined to set off on my journey 
with daylight on the ensuing morning, and to gain 
the neighbouring kingdom of Scotland before any 
idea of my departure was entertained at the Hall. 
But one impediment of consequence was likely to 
prevent that speed which was the soul of my expe- 
dition. I did not know the shortest, nor indeed any 
road to Glasgow ; and as, in the circumstances in 
which I stood, dispatch was of the greatest conse- 
quence, I determined to consult Andrew Fairservice 
on the subject, as the nearest and most authentic 
authority within my reach. Late as it was, I set 
off with the intention of ascertaining this important 
point, and after a few minutes’ walk reached the 
dwelling of the gardener. 

Andrew’s dwelling was situated at no great dis- 
tance from the exterior wall of the garden—a snug 
comfortable Northumbrian cottage, built of stones 
roughly dressed with the hammer, and having the 
windows and doors decorated with huge heavy ar- 
chitraves, or lintels, as they are called, of hewn 
stone, and its roof covered with broad grey flags, 
instead of slates, thatch, or tiles. A jargonelle 
pear-tree at one end of the cottage, a rivulet, and 
flower-plot of a rood in extent, in front, and a kit- 
chen-garden behind; a paddock for a cow, and a 
small field, cultivated with several crops of grain, 
rather for the benefit of the cottager than for sale, 
announced the warm and cordial comforts which 
Old England, even at her most northern extremity 
extends to her meanest inhabitants. 
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As 1 approached the mansion of the sapient 
Andrew, I heard a noise, which, being of a nature 
peculiarly solemn, nasal, and prolonged, led me to 
think that Andrew, according to the decent and 
meritorious custom of his countrymen, had assem- 
bled some of his neighbours to join in family exer- 
cise, as he called evening devotion. Andrew had 
indeed neither wife, child, nor female inmate in his 
family. “ The first of his trade,” he said, “ had 
had eneugh o’ thae cattle.” But, notwithstanding, 
he sometimes contrived to form an audience for him- 
self out of the neighbouring Papists and Church-of- 
England-men—brands, as he expressed it, snatched 
out of the burning, on whom he used to exercise his 
spiritual gifta, in defiance alike of Father Vaughan, 
Father Doeharty, Rashleigh, and all the world of 

Catholics around him, who deemed his interference 
on such occasions an act of heretical interloping. I 
conceived it likely, therefore, that the well-disposed 
neighbours might have assembled to hold some 
chapel of ease of this nature. The noise, however, 
when I listened to it more accurately, seemed to 
proceed entirely from the lungs of the said Andrew; 
and when I interrupted it by entering the house, 
I found Fairservice alone, combating, as he best 
could, with long words and hard names, and read- 
ing aloud, for the purpose of his own edification, a 
volume of controversial divinity. 

“I was just taking a spell,” said he, laying aside 
the huge folio volume as I entered, “ of the worthy 

| Doctor Lightfoot.” 

“ Lightfoot!” I replied, looking at the ponderous 
volume with some surprise; “ surely your author 
was unhappily named.” 

“ Lightfoot was his name, sir; a divine he was, 
and another kind of a divine than they hae now- 
a-days. Always, I crave your pardon for keeping 

| ye standing at the door, but having been mistrysted 

| (gude preserve us!) with ae bogle the night already, 
1 was dubious o’ opening the yett till I had gaen 
through the e’ening worship; and I had just finished 

| the fifth chapter of Nehemiah— if that winna gar 

, them keep their distance, I wotna what will.” 

| “ Trysted with a bogle!” said I; “ what do you 
mean by that, Andrew?” 

| © gaid mistrysted,” replied Andrew; “ that is 
as muckle as to say, fley’d wi’ a ghaist — Gude pre- 
serve us, I sa in!” 

“ Flay’d by a ghost, Andrew! how am I to un- 
derstand that?” 

“TI did not say flay’d,” replied Andrew, “ but 
fley’d,—that is, I got a fleg, and was ready to jump 

| out o’ my skin, though naebody offered to whirl it 
aff my body as a man wad bark a tree.” 

' 6] beg a truce to your terrors in the present 
case, Andrew, and I wish to know whether you can 

| direct me the nearest way to a town in your country 

| of Seotland, called Glasgow?” 

| & A town ca’d Glasgow!” echoed Andrew Fair- 

| service. “ Glasgow ’s a ceety, man.— And is’t the 

| way to Glasgow ye were speering if I ken’d?— 

| What sald ai! me to ken it?—it’s no that dooms 
far frae my ain parish of Dreepdaily, that lies a 
bittock farther to the west. But what may your 
honour be gaun to Glasgow for!” 

“ Particular business,” replied I. 

“That ’s as muckle as to say, Speer nae ques- 
tions, and Ill tell ye nae lees.——To Glasgow?” — 
he made a short pause—“ Iam thinking ye wad be 

| the better 0’ some ane to show you the road.” 


| 
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‘* Certainly, 
ing that way.” 

“ And your honour, doubtless, wad consider the 
time and trouble?” 

© Unquestionably — my business is pressing, and 
if you can find any guide to accompary me, I'll pay 
him handsomely.’ 

“This is no aday to speak o’ carnal matters,” 
said Andrew, casting his eyes upwards; “ but if it 
werena Sabbath at e’en, I wad speer what ye wad 
be content to gie to ane that wad bear ye pleasant 
company on the road, and tell ye the names of the 
gentlemen’s and noblemen’s seats and castles, and 
count their kin to ye?” 

“I tell you, all I want to know is the road I must 
travel; I will pay the fellow to his satisfaction— J 
will give him anything in reason.” 

“ Onything,” replied Andrew, “is naething ; and 
this lad that I am speaking o’ kens a’ the short cuts 
and queer by-paths through the hills, and’? 

“J have no time to talk about it, Andrew; do 
you make the bargain for me your own way.” 

“ Aha! that’s speaking to the purpose,” answered 
Andrew.—“ I am thinking, since sae be that sae it 
is, I’ll be the lad that will guide you mysell.”’ 

“ You, Andrew ?— how will you get away from 
your employment?” 

“1 tell’d your honour a while syne, that it was 
lang that I hae been thinking o’ flitting, maybe as 
lang as frae the first year I came to Osbaldistone- 
Hall; and now I am o’ the mind to gang in gude 
earnest— better soon as syne— better a finger aff 
as aye wagging.” 

“You leave your service, then?!—but will you 
not lose your wages?” 

“ Nae doubt there wil] be a certain loss; but then 
I hae siller 0’ the laird’s in my hands that 1 took 
for the apples in the auld orchyard —and a sais 
bargain the tolk had that bought them —a wheen 
green trash—and yet Sir Hildebrand’s as keen to 
hae the siller (that is, the steward is as pressing 
about it) as if they had been a’ gowden pippins— 
and then there’s the siller for the seeds —1’m think- 
ing the wage will be in a manner decently made 
up.— But doubtless your honour will consider my 
risk of loss when we won to Glasgow—and ye’ll be 
for setting out forthwith?” 

“ By day-break in the morning,” I answered. 

“ That’s something o’ the suddenest— whare am 
I to find a naig ?——-Stay—1I ken just the beast that 
will answer me.” 

“ At five in the morning, then, Andrew, you will 
meet me at the head of the avenue.” 

“ Deil a fear o’ me (that 1 suld say sae) missin 
my tryste,” replied Andrew, very briskly; “and if 
I might advise, we wad be aff twa hours earlier. I 
ken the way, dark or light, as weel as blind Ralph 
Ronaldson, that’s travelled ower every moor in the 
country-side, and disna ken the colour of a heather- 
cowe when a’s dune.” 

I highly approved of Andrew’s amendment on 
my original proposal, and we agreed to meet at the 
place appointed at three in the morning. At once, 
however, a reflection came across the mind of my 
intended travelling companion. 

“ The bogle! the bogle! what if it should come 
out upon us?— I downa forgather wi’ thae things 
twice in the four-and-twenty hours.” 

“Pooh! pooh !” I exclaimed, breaking away frort 
him, “ fear nothing from the next world —the earth 


if I could meet with any person go- 
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contains living fiends, who can act for themselves 
without assistance, were the whole host that fell 
with Lucifer to return to aid and abet them.” 

With these words, the import of which was sug- 
gested by my own situation, I left Andrew’s habi- 
tation, and returned to the Hall. 

I made the few preparations which were neces- 
sary for my proposed journey, examined and loaded 
my pistols, and then threw myself on my bed, to 
obtain, if possible, a brief sleep before the fatigue 
of a long and anxious journey. Nature, exhausted 
by the tumultuous agitations of the day, was kinder 
to me than I expected, and I sunk into a deep and 
profound slumber, from which, however, I started 
as the old clock struck two from a turret adjoining 
to my bedchamber. I instantly arose, struck a light, 
wrote tle letter I proposed to leave for my uncle, 
and leaving behind me such articles of dress as 
were cumbrous in carriage, I deposited the rest of 
my wardrobe in my valise, glided down stairs, and 
gained the stable without impediment. Without 
being quite such a groom as any of my cousins, 
I had learned at Osbaldistone-Hall to dress and 
saddle my own horse, and in a few minutes I was 
mounted and ready for my sally. 

As I paced up the old avenue, on which the wa- 
ning moon threw its light with a pale and whitish 
tinge, I looked back with a deep and boding sigh 
towards the walls which contained Diana Vernon, 
under the despondent impression that we had pro- 
bably parted to meet no more. It was impossible, 
among the long and irregular lines of Gothic case- 
ments, which now looked ghastly white in the moon- 
light, to distinguish that of the apartment which 
the inhabited. “ She is lost to me already,” thought 
I, as my eye wandered over the dim and indistin- 
guishable intricacies of architecture offered by the 
moonlight view of Osbaldistone-ilall —“ She is lost 
to me already, ere I have left the place which she 
inhabits! What hope is there of my maintaining 
any correspondence with her, when leagues shall lie 
between ?” 

While I paused in a reverie of no very pleasing 
nature, the “iron tongue of time told three upon 
the drowsy ear of night,” and reminded me of the 
necessity of keeping my appointment with a person 
of a less interesting description and appearance— 
Andrew Fairservice. 

At the gate of the avenue I found a horseman 
stationed in the shadow of the wall, but it was not 
until I had coughed twice, and then called “ An- 
drew,” that the horticulturist replied, “ 1’se war- 
rant it’s Andrew.” 

“ Lead the way, then,” said I, and be silent if 
you can, till we are past the hamlet in the valley.” 

Andrew led the way accordingly, and at a much 
brisker pace than I would have recommended ;— 
and so well did he obey my injunctions of keeping 
silence, that he would return no answer to my re- 
peated inquiries into the cause of such unnecessary 
haste. Extricating ourselves by short cuts, known 
to Andrew, from the numerous stony lanes and by- 
paths which intersected each other in the vicinity 
of the Hall, we reached the open heath; and riding 
swiftly across it, took our course among the barren 
hills which divide England from Scotland on what 
nre called the Middle Marches. The way, or rather 


the broken track which we occupied, was a happy 
interchange of bog and shingles ; nevertheless, An- 
drew relented nothing of his speed, but trotted 





manfully forward at the rate of eight or ten miles 


an hour. I was both surprised and provoked at the 
fellow’s obstinate persistence, for we made abrupt 

ascents and descents over ground of a very break. 

neck character, and traversed the edge of preci 

pices, where a slip of the horse’s feet would have 
consigned the rider to certain death. The moon, 
at best, afforded a dubious and imperfect light ; but 
in some places we were so much under the shade 
of the mountain as to be in total darkness, and then 
I could only trace Andrew by the clatter of his 
horse’s feet, and the fire which they struck from 
the flints. At first, this rapid motiva, and the at- 
tention which, for the sake of personal safety, I 
was compelled to give to the conduct of my horse, 
was of service, by forcibly diverting my thoughts 
from the various painful reflections which must 
otherwise have pressed on my mind. But at length, 
after hallooing repeatedly to Andrew to ride slower, 
I became seriously incensed at his impudent per- 
severance in refusing either to obey or to reply to 
me. My anger was, however, quite impotent. I 
attempted once or twice to get up along-side of my 
self-willed guide, with the purpose of knocking him 
off his horse with the butt-end of my whip; but 
Andrew was better mounted than I, and either the 
spirit of the animal which he bestrode, or more 
probably some presentiment of my kind intentions 
towards him, induced him to quicken his pace when- 
ever I attempted to make up to him. On the other 
hand, 1 was compelled to exert my spurs to keep 
him in sight, for without his guidance I was tog 
well aware that I should never find my way through 
the howling wilderness which we now traversed at 
such an unwonted pace. I was so angry at length, 
that I threatened to have recourse to my pistols, 
and send a bullet after the Hotspur Andrew, which 
should stop his fiery-footed career, if he did not 
abate it of his own accord. Apparently this threat 
made some impression on the tympanum of his ear, 
however deaf to all my milder entreaties; for he 
relaxed his pace upon hearing it, and suffering me 
to close up to him, observed, “ There wasna muckle 
sense in riding at sic a daft-like gate.” 

“ And what did you mean by doing so at all, you 
self-willed scoundrel?” replied I; for 1 was in a 
towering passion,—to which, by the way, nothing 
contributes more than the having recently under- 
gone a spice of personal fear, which, like a few 
drops of water flung on a glowing fire, is sure to in- 
flame the ardour which it is insufficient to quench. 

“ What ’s your honour’s wull?” replied Andrew, 
with impenetrable gravity. 

“ My will, you rascal?—TI have been roaring to 
you this hour to ride slower, and you have never 
so much as answered me—Are you drunk or mad 
to behave so?” 

“ An it like your honour, I am something dull 
o’ hearing; and I’ll no deny but I might have 
maybe taen a stirrup-cup at parting frae the auld 
bigging whare I hae dwalt sae lang; and having 
naebody to pledge, nae doubt I was obliged to do 
mysell reason, or else leave the end o’ the brandy 
stoup to thae papists,—and that wad be a waste, 
as your honour kens.” ; 

This might be all very true,—and my circum: 
stances required that I should be on terms 
with my guide; I therefore satisfied myself with 
requiring of him to take his directions from me In 
future concerning the rate of travelling. 
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| Andrew, emboldened by the mildness of my 
tone, elevated his own into the pedantic, conceited 
octave, which was familiar to him on most ccca- 

Bions. 

« Your honour winna persuade me, and naebody 
shall persuade me, that it’s either halesome or 
prudent to tak the night air on thae moors with- 
out a cordial o’ clow-gilliflower water, or a tass of 
brandy or aquavitee, or sic-like creature-comfort. 
I hae taen the bent ower the Otterscape-rigg a 
hundred times, day and night, and never could find 
the way unless I had taen my morning; mair by 
token that I had whiles twa bits o’ ankers 0’ brandy 
on ilk side o’ me.” — 

“ In other words, Andrew,” said I, “ you were 
a smuggler—how does a man of your strict prin- 
ciples reconcile yourself to cheat the revenue?” 

“ It’s a mere spoiling o’ the Egyptians,” replied 
Andrew; “ puir auld Scotland suffers eneugh by 
thae blackguard loons o’ excisemen and gaugers, 
that hae come down on her like locusts since the 
sad and sorrowfu’ Union; it’s the part of a kind 
son to bring her a soup o’ something that will keep 
up her auld heart,—and that will they nill they, 
the ill-fa’ard thieves.” 

Upon more particular inquiry, I found Andrew 
had frequently travelled these mountain-paths as a 
smuggler, both before and after his establishment 
at Osbaldistone-Hall—a circumstance which was so 
far of importance to me, as it proved his capacity 
2s a guide, notwithstanding the escapade of which 
he had been guilty at his outset. Even now, though 
travelling at a more moderate pace, the stirrup-cup, 
or whatever else had such an effect in stimulating 
Andrew’s motions, seemed not totally to have lost 
its influence. He often cast a nervous and startled 
look behind him; and whenever the road seemed 
at all practicable, showed symptoms of a desire to 
accelerate his pace, as if he feared some pursuit 
from the rear. These appearances of alarm gra- 
dually diminished as we reached the top of a high 
bleak ridge, which ran nearly east and west for 
about a mile, with a very steep descent on either 
side. The pale beams of the morning were now 
enlightening the horizon, when Andrew cast a look 
behind him, and not seeing the appearance of a 
living being on the moors which he had travelled, 
his hard features gradually unbent, as he first whis- 
tled, then sung, with much glee and little melody, 
the end of one of his native songs: 

“Jenny, lass! I think I hae her 
Ower the muir amang the hether ; 
All their clan shall never get her.” 

He patted at the same time the neck of the horse 
| which bad carried him so gallantly ; and my atten- 
| tion being directed by that action to the animal, I 
instantly recognised a favourite mnare of Thorncliff 
Osbaldistone. “ How is this, sir?” said I sternly ; 
“ that is Mr Thorncliff’s mare!” 

“1 °ll no say but she may aiblins hae been his 
honour’s Squire Thorneliff’s in her day—but she ’s 
mine now.” 

“ You have stolen her, you rascal.” 

“ Na, na, sir—nae man can wyte me wi’ theft. 
The thing stands this gate, ye see. Squire Thorn- 
cliff borrowed ten punds o’ me to gang to York 
Races— deil a boddle wad he pay me back again, 
and spake o’ raddling my banes, as he ca’d it, when 
I asked him but for my ain back again ;—now I 
think it will riddle him or he gets his horse ower 
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bawhbee, he sall never see a hair o’ her tail. 1 ken 
a canny chield at Loughmaben, a bit writer lad, 
that will put me in the way to sort him. Steal the 
mear! na, na, far be the sin o’ theft frae Andrew 
Fairservice —I have just arrested her jurisdictiones 
JSandandy causey. Thae are bonny writer words— 
amaist like the language o’ huz gardeners and other 
learned men —it’s a pity they ’re sae dear;—thae 
three words were a’ that Andrew got for a lang 
law-plea, and four ankers 0’ as gude brandy as was 
e’er coupit ower craig— Hech, sirs! but law’s a 
dear thing.” 

“ You are likely to find it much dearer than you 
suppose, Andrew, if you proceed in this mode of 
paying yourself, without legal authority.” 

“ Hout tout, we’re in Scotland now (be praised 
for’t!) and I can find baith friends and lawyers, 
and judges too, as wee] as ony Osbaldistone o’ them 
a’, My mither’s mither’s third cousin was cousin 
to the Provost o’ Dumfries, and he winna see 4 
drap o’ her blude wranged. Hout awa! the laws 
are indifferently administered here to a’ men alike; 
it’s no like on yon side, when a chield may be 
whuppit awa’ wi’ ane o’ Clerk Jobson’s warrants, 
afore he kens where he is. But they will hae little 
eneugh law amang them by and by, and that is ac 
grand reason that 1 hae gi’en them gude-day.” 

I was highly provoked at the achievement of 
Andrew, and considered it as a hard fate, which a 
second time threw me into collision with a person 
of such irregular practices. I determined, however, 
to buy the mare of him, when we should reach the 
end of our journey, and send her back to my cou 
sin at Osbaldistone-Hall; and with this purpose o: 
reparation I resolved to make my uncle acquainted 
from the next post-town. It was needless, I thought, 
to quarrel with Andrew in the mcantime, who had, 
after all, acted not very unnaturally for a person 
in his circumstances. I therefore smothered my 
resentment, and asked him what he meant by his 
last expressions, that there would be little law in 
Northumberland by and by? 

“ Law!” said Andrew, “ hout, ay—there will 
be club-law eneugh. The priests and the Irish offi- 
cers, and thae papist cattle that hae been sodgering 
abroad, because they durstna bide at hame, are a’ 
fleeing thick in Northumberland e’enow ; and thae 
corbies dinna gather without they smell carrion, 
As sure as ye live, his honour Sir Hildebrand is 
gaun to stick his horn in the bog— there’s nacthing 
but gun and pistol, sword and dagger, amang them 
and they ’ll be laying on, 1’se warrant; for they ’re 
fearless fules the young Osbaldistone squires, aye 
craving your honour’s pardon.” 

This speech recalled to my memory some sus- 
picions that I myself had entertained, that the Jaco- 
bites were on the eve of some desperate enterprise. 
But, conscious it did not become me to be a spy on 
my uncle’s words and actions, I had rather avoided 
than availed myself of any opportunity which oc- 
curred of remarking upon the signs of the times. 
— Andrew Fairservice felt no such restraint, and 
doubtless spoke very truly in stating his conviction 
that some desperate plots were in agitation, as a 
reason which determined his resolution to leave 
the Hall. 

“ The servants,” he stated, “ with the tenantry 
and others, had been all regularly enrolled and 
mustered, and they wanted me to take arms also 





ae 


But I'll ride in nae siccan troop—they little ken'd 
Andrew that asked him. I ll fight when I like my- 
sell, but it sall neither be for the hure o’ Babylon, 
nor ony hure in England. ” 





Where longs to fall yon rifted spire, 

As weary of the insulting air,— 
The poct's thoughts, the warrior’s fire, 

The lover's sighs, are sleeping there. 
LANGHORNE. 


Ar the first Scotch town which we reached, my 
guide sought out his friend and counsellor, to con- 
sult upon the proper and legal means of converting 
into his own lawful property the “ bonny creature,’’ 
which was at present his own only by one of those 
slight-of-hand arrangements which still sometimes 
took place in that once lawless district. I was some- 
what diverted with the dejection of his looks on his 
return. He had, it seems, been rather too com- 
municative to his confidential friend, the attorney; 
and learned with great dismay, in return for his 
unsuspecting frankness, that Mr Touthope had, du- 
ring his absence, been appointed clerk to the peace 
of the county, and was bound to communicate to 
' justice all such achievements as that of his friend 

r Andrew Fairservice. There was a necessity, 
this alert member of the police stated, for arrest- 
ing the horse, and placing him iu Bailie Trumbull’s 
stable, therein to remain at livery, at the rate of 
twelve shillings (Scotch) per diem, until the ques- 
tion of property was duly tried and debated. He 
even talked as if, in strict and rigorous execution 
of his duty, he ought to detain honost Andrew him- 
self; but on my guide’s most piteously entreating 
his forbearance, he not only desisted from this pro- 
posai, but made a present to Andrew of a broken- 
| winded and spavined pony, in order to enable him 

to pursue his journey. It is true, he qualified this 
' act of generosity by exacting from poor Andrew an 
absolute cession of his right and interest in the 
| gallant palfrey of Thorncliff Osbaldistone— a trans- 
_ ference which Mr Touthope represented as of very 
little consequence, since his unfortunate friend, as 
he facetiously observed, was likely to get nothing 
' of the mare excepting the halter. 
| Andrew seemed woful and disconcerted, as I 
! screwed out of him these particulars; for his north- 
ern pride was cruelly pinched by being compelled 
,to admit that attorneys were attorneys on both 
sides of the Tweed; and that Mr Clerk Touthope 
was not a farthing more sterling coin than Mr 
Clerk Jobson. 
“It wadna hae vexed him half sae muckle to hae 
been cheated out o’ what might amaist be said to 
| be won with the peril o’ his craig, had it happened 
amang the Inglishers; but it was an unco thing to 
see hawks pike out hawks’ een, or ae kindly Scot 
cheat anither. But nae doubt things were strangely 
changed in his country sin’ the sad and sorrowfw’ 
Union ;” an event to which Andrew referred every 
symptom of depravity or degeneracy which he re- 
marked among his countrymen, more especially the 
inflammation of reckonings, the diminished size of 
pint-stoups, and other grievances, which he pointed 
out to me during our journey. 
For my own part, i held myself, as things had 
turned out, acquitted of all charge of the mare, and 
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wrote to my uncle the cucumstances under which 
she was carried into Scotland, concluding with in 
forming him that she was in the hands of justice, 
and her worthy representatives, Bailie Trumbull 
and Mr Clerk Touthope, to whom I referred him 
for farther particulars. Whether the property re- 
turned to the Northumbrian fox-hunter, or con- 
tinued to bear the person of the Scottish attorney, 
it is unnecessary for me at present to say. 

We now pursued our journey to the north-west- 
ward, at a rate much slower than that at which we 
had achieved our nocturnal retreat from England. 
One chain of barren and uninteresting hills suc- 
ceeded another, until the more fertile vale of Clyde 
opened upon us; and, with such dispatch as we 
might, we gained the town, or, as my guide perti- 
naciously termed it, the city, of Glasgow. Of late 
years, I understand, it has fully deserved the name, 
which, by a sort of political second sight, my guide 
assigned to it. An extensive and increasing trade 
with the West Indies and American colonies, has, 
if I am rightly informed, laid the foundation of 
wealth and prosperity, which, if carefully strength- 
ened and built upon, may one day support an 
immense fabric of commercial prosperity ; but in 
the earlier time of which I speak, the dawn of this 
splendour had not arisen. The Union had, indeed, 
opened to Scotland the trade of the English colo- 
nies; but, betwixt want of capital, and the national 
jealousy of the English, the merchants of Scotland 
were as yct excluded, in a grcat measure, from the 
exercise of the privileges which that memorable 
treaty conferred on them. Glasgow lay on the 
wrong side of the island for participating in the east 
country or continental trade, by which the trifling 
commerce as yet possessed by Scotland chiefly sup- 
ported itself. Yet, though she then gave small pro- 
mise of the commercial eminence to which, 1 am 
informed, she seems now likely one day to attain, 
Glasgow, as the principal central town of the west- 
ern district of Scotland, was a place of considerable 
rank and importance. The broad and brimming 
Clyde, which flows so near its walls, gave the means 
of an inland navigation of some importance. Not 
only the fertile plains in its immediate neighbour- 
hood, but the districts of Ayr and Dumfries re- 
garded Glasgow as their capital, to which they 
transmitted their produce, and received in return 
such necessaries and luxuries as their consumption 
required. 

‘he dusky mountains of the Western Highlands 
often sent forth wilder tribes to frequent the marts 
of St Mungo’s favourite city. Hordes of wild, 
shaggy, dwarfish cattle and ponies, conducted by 
Highlanders, as wild, as shaggy, and sometimes as 
dwarfish, as the animals they had in charge, often 
traversed the streets of Glasgow. Strangers gazed 
with surprise on the antique and fantastic dress, 
and listened to the unknown and dissonant sounds 
of their language, while the mountaineers, armed, 
even while engaged in this peaceful occupation, with 
musket and pistol, sword, dagger, and target, stared 
with astonishment on the articles of luxury of which 
they knew not the use, and with an avidity which 
seemed somewhat alarming on the articles which 
they knew and valued. It is always with unwill- 
ingness that the Highlander quits his deserts, and 
at this early period it was like tearing a pine from 
its rock, to plant him elsewhere. Yet even then thy 
mountain glens were over-peopled, although thinned 
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occasionally by famine or by the sword, and many 
of their inhabitants strayed down to Glasgow— 
there formed settlements— there sought and found 
employment, although different, indeed, from that 
of their native hills. This supply of a hardy and 
useful population was of consequence to the pro- 
sperity of the place, furnished the means of carry- 
ing on the few manufactures which the town already 
boasted, and laid the foundation of its future pro- 
rity. 

The exterior of the city corresponded with these 
promising circumstances. The principal street was 
broad and important, decorated with public build- 
ings, of an architecture rather striking than correct 
in point of taste, and running between rows of tall 
houses, built of stone, the fronts of which were oc- 
casionally richly ornamented with mason-work—a 
circumstance which gave the street an imposing air 
of dignity and grandeur, of which most English 
towns are in some measure deprived, by the slight, 
unsubstantial, and perishable quality and appear- 
ance of the bricks with which they are constructed. 

In the western metropolis of Scotland, my guide 
and I arrived on a Saturday evening, too late to 
entertain thoughts of business of any kind. We 
alighted at the door of a jolly hostler-wife, as An- 
drew called her,—the Ostelere of old father Chau- 
cer,—by whom we were civilly received. 

On the following morning the bells pealed from 
every steeple, announcing the sanctity of the day. 
Notwithstanding, however, what I had heard of 
the severity with which the Sabbath is observed in 
Scotland, my first impulse, not unnaturally, was to 
seek out Owen; but on inquiry I found that my 
attempt would be in vain, “until kirk-time was 
ower.” Not only did my landlady and guide jointly 
assure me that “ there wadna be a living soul either 
in the counting-house or dwelling-house of Messrs 
MacVittie, Macfin, and Company,” to which Owen's 
letter referred me, but, moreover, “ far less would 
I find any of the partners there. They were serious 
men, and wad be where a’ gude Christians ought 
to be at sic a time, and that was in the Barony 


| Laigh Kirk.” 


Andrew Fairservice, whose disgust at the law of 
his country had fortunately not extended itself to 
the other learned professions of his native land, 
now sung forth the praises of the preacher who was 
to perform the duty, to which my hostess replied 
with many loud amens. The result was, that I de- 
termined to go to this popular place of worship, 
as much with the purpose of learning, if possible, 
whether Owen had arrived in Glasgow, as with any 
great expectation of edification, My hopes were 
exalted by the assurance, that, if Mr Ephraim 
MacVittie (worthy man) were in the land of life, 
he would surely honour the Barony Kirk that day 
with his presence; and if he chanced to have a 
stranger within his gates, doubtless he would bring 
him to the duty along with him. This probability 
determined my motions, and, under the escort of 
oy. faithful Andrew, I set forth for the Barony 

irk. 


On this occasion, however, I had little need of 
his guidance ; for the crowd, which forced its way 
up & steep and rough-paved street, to hear the most 
popular preacher in the west of Scotland, would of 
itself have swept me along with it. On attaining 
the summit of the hill, we turned to the left, and 
@ large pair of folding doors admitted us, amongst 


others, into the vpen and extensive brrying-place 
which surrounds the Minster, or Cathedra) Church 
of Glasgow. The pile is of a gloomy and massive, 
rather than of an elegant, style of Gothic architec- 
ture; but its peculiar character is so strongly pre- 
served, and so well suited with the accompaniments 
that surround it, that the impression of the first 
view was awful and solemn in the extreme. I was 
indeed so much struck, that I resisted for a few 
minutes all Andrew’s efforts to drag me into the 
interior of the building, so deeply was I engaged in 
surveying its outward character. 

Situated in a populous and considerable town, 
this ancient and massive pile has the appearance of 
the most sequestered solitude. High walls divide 
it from the ‘buildings of the city on one side; on 
the other, it is bounded by a ravine, at the bottom 
of which, and invisible to the eye, murmurs a wan- 
dering rivulet, adding, by its gentle noise, to the 
imposing solemnity of the scene. On the opposite 
side of the ravine rises a steep bank, covered with 
fir-trees closely planted, whose dusky shade extends 
itself over the cemetery with an appropriate and 
gloomy effect. The churchyard itself had a pecu- 
har character; for though in reality extensive, it 
is small in proportion to the numer of respectable 
inhabitants who are interred within it, and whose 

ves axe almost all covered with tombstones, 
There is therefore no room for the long rank grass, 
which, in most cases, partially clothes the surface 
of those retreats, where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest. The broad 
flat monumental stones are placed so close to each 
other, that the precincts appear to be flagged with 
them, and, though roofed only by the heavens, re 
semble the floor of one of our old English churches, 
where the pavement is covered with sepulchral in- 
scriptions. The contents of these sad records of 
mortality, the vain sorrows which they preserve 
the stern lesson which they teach of the nothing- 
ness of humanity, the extent of ground which they 
so closely cover, and their uniform and melancholy 
tenor, reminded me of the roll of the prophet, 
which was “ written within and without, and there 
was written therein lamentations and mourning and 
woe.” 

The Cathedral itself corresponds in impressive 
majesty with these accompaniments. We feel that 
its appearance is heavy, yet that the effect pro- 
duced would be destroyed were it lighter or more 
ornamental. It is the only metropolitan church in 
Scotland, excepting, as 1 am informed, the Cathe- 
dral of Kirkwall, in the Orkneys, which remained 
uninjured at the Reformation; and Andrew Fair- 
service, who saw with great pride the effect which 
it produced upon my mind, thus accounted for its 
preservation. —“Ah! it’s a brave kirk—nane o’ 
yere whigmaleeries and curliewurlies and open- 
steek hems about it—a’ solid, weel-jointed mason- 
wark, that will stand as lang as the warld, keep 
hands and gunpowther aff it. It had amaist a doun- 
come lang syne at the Reformation, when they pu’d 
doun the kirks of St Andrews and Perth, and there- 
awa’, to cleanse them o’ Papery, and idolatry, and 
image worship, and surplices, and sic like rags o’ 
the muckle hure that sitteth on seven hills, as if 
ane wasna braid eneugh for her auld hinder end. 
Sae the commons o’ Renfrew, and o’ the Barony, 
and the Gorbals, and a’ about, they behoved to 
come into Glasgow ae fair morning, to try their 


hand on purging the High Kirk o’ Popish nick- 
nackets. But the townsmen o’ Glasgow, they were 
feared their auld edifice might slip the girths in 
gaun through siccan rough physic, sae they rang 
the common bell, and assembled the train-bands 
wi’ took o’ drum. By good luck, the worthy James 
Rabat was Dean o’ Guild that ra Sar a gude 
mason he was himsell, made him the keener to 
keep up the auld bigging), and the trades assem- 
bled, and offered downright battle to the commons, 
rather than their kirk should coup the crans, as 
others had done elsewhere. It wasna for luve o’ 
Paperie—na, na!—nane could ever say that 0’ 
the trades 0’ Glasgow—Sae they sune came to an 
agreement to take a’ the idolatrous statues of sants 
(sorrow be on them) out o’ their neuks— And sae 
the bits o’ stane idols were broken in pieces by 
Scripture warrant, and flung into the Molendinar 
burn, and the auld kirk stood as crouse as a cat 
when the flaes are kaimed aff her, and a’body was 
alike pleased. And I hae heard wise folk say, that 
if the same had been done in ilka kirk in Scotland, 
the Reform wad just hae been as pure as it is e’en 
now, and we wad hae mair Christian-like kirks ; 
for I hae been sae lang in England, that naething 
will drived out o’ my head, that the dog-kennel at 
Osbaldistone-Hall is better than mony a house o’ 
God in Scotland.” 

Thus saying, Andrew led the way into the place 
of worship. 








CHAPTER XX. 


———— It strikes an awe 
- And terror on my aching sight; the tombs 
And monumental! caves of death look cold, 
And shoot a chillness to the trembling heart. 
Mourning Bride. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the impatience cf my conduc- 

tor, I could not forbear to pause and gaze for some 
minutes on the exterior of the building, rendered 
more impressively dignified by the solitude which 
ensued when its hitherto open gates were closed, 
after having, as it were, devoured the multitudes 
which had Jately crowded the churchyard, but now, 
enclosed within the building, were engaged, as the 
choral swell of voices from within announced to us, 
in the solemn exercises of devotion. The sound 
of so many voices, united by the distance into one 
harmony, and freed from those harsh discordances 
which jar the ear when heard more near, combining 
with the murmuring brook, and the wind which sung 
among the old firs, affected me with a sense of subli- 
mity. All nature, as invoked by the Psalmist whose 
verses they chanted, seemed united in offering that 
solemn praise in which trembling is mixed with joy 
as she addresses her Maker. I had heard the ser- 
vice of high mass in France, celebrated with all the 
eclat which the choicest music, the richest dresses, 
the most imposing ceremonies, could confer on it ; 
vet it fell short in effect of the simplicity of the 
Presbyterian worship. The devotion in which every 
one took a share, seemed so superior to that which 
was recited by musicians as a lesson which they 
had learned by rote, that it pre the Scottish wor- 
ship all the advantage of reality over acting. 

I lingered to catch more of the solemn sound, 
Andrew, whose impatience became ungovernable, 
pulled me by the sleeve“ Come awa’, sir—come 
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awa’; we maunna be late o” gaun in to disturb the 
worship ; if we bide here, the searchers will be on 
us, and carry us to the guard-house for being idlers 
in kirk-time.” 

Thus admonished, I followed my guide, but not, 
as I had supposed, into the body of the cathedral, 
“This gate—this gate, sir,’? he exclaimed, drag- 
ging me off as I made towards the main entrance 
of the building — There’s but cauldrife law-wark 
gaun on yonder—carnal morality, as dow’d and as 
fusionless as rue leaves at Yule—Here’s the real | 
savour of doctrine.” 

So saying, we entered a small low-arched door, 
secured by a wicket, which a grave-looking person 
seemed on the point of closing, and descended se- 
veral steps as if into the funeral vaults beneath the 
church. It was even so: fur in these subterranean 
precincts, why chosen for such a purpose I knew 
not, — was established a very singular place of wor: 
ship. 

caneeive! Tresham, an extensive range of low- | 
browed, dark, and twilight vaults, such as are used 
for sepuichres in other countries, and had long been | 
dedicated to the same purpose in this, a portion of 
which was seated with pews, and used as a church. 
The part of the vaults thus occupied, though capa- 
ble of containing a congregation of many hundreds, 
bore a small proportion to the darker and more 
extensive caverns which yawned around what may 
be termed the inhabited space. In those waste re- 
gions of oblivion, dusky banners and tattered es- 
cutcheons indicated the graves of those who were 
once, doubtless, “ princes in Israel.”’ Inscriptions, 
which could only be read by the painful antiquary, 
in language as obsolete as the act of devotional 
charity which they implored, invited the passen- 
gers to pray for the souls of those whose bodies 
rested beneath. Surrounded by these receptacles 
of the last remains of mortality, I found a nume- 
rous congregation engaged in the act of prayer. 
The Scotch perform this duty in a standing, m- 
stead of a kneeling posture— more, perhaps, to take 
as broad a distinction as possible from the ritual 
of Rome than for any better reason ; since I have 
observed, that in their family worship, as doubt- 
less in their private devotions, they adopt, in their 
immediate address to the Deity, that posture which 
other Christians use as the humblest and most re- 
verential. Standing, therefore, the men being un- 
covered, a crowd of several hundreds of both sexes, 
and all ages, listened with great reverence and at- 
tention to the extempore, at least the unwritten, 
prayer of an aged clergyman,! who was very po- 
pular in the city. Educated in the same religious 
persuasion, I seriously bent my mind to join in the 
devotion of the day; and it was not till the congre- 

ation resumed their seats, that my attention was 
iverted to the consideration of the appearance of 
all around me. 

At the conclusion of the prayer, most of the men 
os on their hats or bonnets, and all who had the 

appiness to have seats sate down. Andrew and 
I were not of this number, having been too late of 
entering the church to secure such accommodation. 
We stood among a number of other persons in the 
same situation, forming a sort of ring around the 
seated part of the congregation. Behind and around 
us were the vaults I have already described ; before 
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as the devout audience, dimly shown by the light 
which streamed on their faces through one or two 
Jow Gothic windows, such as give air and light to 
charnel-houses. By this were seen the usual va- 
riety of countenances which are generally turned 
towards a Scotch pastor on such occasions, almost 
all composed to attention, unless where a father or 
mother here and there recalls the wandering eyes 
of a lively child, or disturbs the slumbers of a dull 
one. The high-boned and harsh countenance of 
the nation, with the expression of intelligence and 
shrewdness which it frequently exhibits, is seen to 
more advantage in the act of devotion, or in the 
ranks of war, than on lighter and more ‘cheerful 
occasions of assemblage. The discourse of the 
preacher was well qualified to call forth the vari- 
ous feelings and faculties of his audience. 

Age and infirmities had impaired the powers of 
& voice originally strong and sonorous. He read 
his text with a pronunciation somewhat inarticu- 
late ; but when he closed the Bible, and commenced 
his sermon, his tones gradually strengthened, as he 
entered with vehemence into the arguments which 
he maintained. They related chiefly to the ab- 
stract points of the Christian faith,—subjects grave, 
deep, and fathomless by mere human reason, but 
for which, with equal ingenuity and propriety, he 
sought a key in libera] quotations from the inspired 
writings. My mind was unprepared to coincide in 
all his reasoning, nor was | sure that in some in- 
stances I rightly comprehended his positions. But 
nothing could be more impressive than the eager 
enthusiastic manner of the good old man, and no- 
thing more ingenious than his mode of reasoning. 
The Scotch, it is well known, are more remarkable 
for the exercise of their intellectual powers, than 
for the keenness of their feelings ; they are, there- 
fore, more moved by logic than by rhetoric, and 
more attracted by acute and argumentative reason- 
ing on doctrinal points, than influenced by the en- 
thusiastic appeals to the heart and to the passions, 
by which popular preachers in other countries win 
the favour of their hearers. 

Among the attentive group which I now saw, 
might be distinguished various expressions similar 
to those of the audience in the famous cartoon of 
Paul preaching at Athens. Here sat a zealous and 
intelligent Calvinist, with brows bent just as much 
as to indicate profound attention ; lips slightly com- 
pressed; eyes fixed on the minister, with an ex- 
pression of decent pride, as if oe the triumph 
of his argument; the forefinger of the right hand 
touching successively those of the left, as the preach- 
er, from argument to argument, ascended towards 
his conclusion. Another, with fiercer and sterner 
look, intimated at once his contempt of all who 
doubted the creed of his pastor, and his joy at the 
appropriate punishment denounced against them. 
A third, perhaps belonging to a different congrega- 
tion, and present only by accident or curiosity, had 
the appearance of internally impeaching some link 
of the reasoning; and you might plainly read, in 
the slight motion of his head, his doubts as to the 
soundness of the preacher’s argument. The greater 


part listened with a calm satisfied countenance, ex- 
pressive of a conscious merit in being present, and 
in listening to such an ingenious discourse, al- 
though, perhaps, unable entirely to comprehend it. 
The women in general belonged to this last division 
af the audience; the old, however, seeming more 
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ie intent upon the abstract doctrines laid be- 
ore 


them; while the younger females permitted 
their eyes occasionally to make a modest circuit 
around the congregation; and some of them, Tre 
sham (if my vanity did not greatly deceive me), 
contrived to distinguish your friend and servant, 
as a handsome young stranger, and an English- 
man. As to the rest of the congregation, the stupid 
gaped, yawned, or slept, till Swahaned by the ap- 
plication of their more zealous neighbours’ heels to 
their shins ; and the idle indicated their inattention 
by the wandering of their eyes, but dared give no 
more decided token of weariness. Amid the Low. 
land costume of coat and cloak, I could here and 
there discern a Highland plaid, the wearer of which, 
resting on his basket-hilt, sent his eyes among the 
audience with the unrestrained curiosity of savage 
wonder ; and who, in all probability, was inatten- 
tive to the sermon, for a very pardonable reason — 
because he did not understand the language in 
which it was delivered. The martial and wild look, 
however, of these stragglers, added a kind of cha- 
racter which the congregation could not have ex- 
hibited without them. They were more numcrous, 
Andrew afterwards observed, owing to some cattle- 
fair in the neighbourhood. 

Such was the group of countenances, rising ticr 
on tier, discovered to my critical inspection by such 
sunbeams as foreed their way through the narrow 
Gothic lattices of the Laigh Kirk of Glasgow; and, 
having illuminated the attentive congregation, lost 
themselves in the vacuity of the vaults behind, giv- 
ing to the nearer part of their labyrinth a sort of 
imperfect twilight, and leaving their recesses in an 
utter darkness, which gave them the appearance of 
being interminable. 

I have already said that I stood with others in 
the exterior circle, with my face to the preacher, 
aud my back to those vaults which I have so often 
mentioned. My position rendered me particularly 
obnoxious to any interruption which arose from 
any slight noise occurring amongst these retiring 
arches, where the least sound was multiplied by a 
thousand echoes. The occasional sound of rain- 
drops, which, admitted through some cranny in the 
ruined roof, fell successively, and plashed upon the 
pavement beneath, caused me to turn my head more 
than once to the place from whence it seemed tu 
proceed ; and when my eyes took that direction, I 
found it difficult to withdraw them; such is the 
pleasure our imagination receives from the attempt 
to penetrate as far as possible into an intricate la- 
byrinth, imperfectly lighted, and exhibiting objects 
which irritate our curiosity, only because they ac 
quire a mysterious interest from being undefined 
and dubious. My eyes became habituated to the 
gloomy atmosphere tv which I directed them, and 
insensibly my mind became more interested in their 
discoveries than in the metaphysical subtleties which 
the preacher was enforcing. 

y father had often checked me for this wander- 
ing mood of mind, arising perhaps from an excita- 
bility of imagination to which he was a stranger ; 
and the finding myself at present solicited by thicse 
temptations to inattention, recalled the time when 
I used to walk, led by his hand, to Mr Shower’s 
chapel, and the earnest injunctions which he then 
laid on me to redeem the time, because the days 
were evil, At present, the picture which my thoughts 
suggested, far from fixing my attention, destroyed 
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recollection the peril in which 
I endeavoured, in the lowest whisper I could frame, 
to request Andrew to obtain information, whether 
any of the gentlemen of the firm of MacVittie & Co. 
were at present in the congregation. But Andrew, 
wrapped in profound attention to the sermon, only 
replied to my suggestion by hard punches with his 
elbow, ag signals to me to remain silent. I next 
straincd my eyes, with equally bad success, to see 
if, among the sea of up-turned faces which bent 
their vyes on the pulpit as a common centre, I could 
discover the sober and business-like physiognomy 
of Owen. But not among the broad beavers of 
the Glasgow citizens, or the yet broader brimmed 
Lowland bonnets of the peasants of Lanarkshire, 
could I see anything resembling the decent peri- 
wig, starched rufiles, or the uniform suit of light- 
brown garments, appertaining to the head-clerk of 
the establishment of Osbaldistone and Tresham.— 
My anxiety now returned on me with such violence 
as to overpower not only the novelty of the scene 
around me, by which it had hitherto been diverted, 
but moreover my sense of decorum. I pulled An- 
drew hard by the sleeve, and intimated my wish to 
leave the church, and pursue my investigation as 
I could. Andrew, obdurate in the Laigh Kirk of 
Glasgow as on the mountains of Cheviot, for some 
time deigned me no answer ; and it was only when 
he found I could not otherwise be kept quiet, that 
he condescended to inform me, that, being once in 
the church, we could not leave it till service was 
over, because the doors were locked so soon as the 
prayers began. Having thus spoken in a brief and 
peevish whisper, Andrew again assumed the air of 
intelligent and critical importance, and attention to 
the preacher’s discourse. 
| While I endeavoured to make a virtue of neces- 
sity, and recall my attention to the sermon, I was 
again disturbed by a singular interruption. A voice 
from behind whispered distinctly in my ear, “ You 
are in danger in this city.”’—1 turned round, as if 
mechanically. 

One or two starched and ordinary-looking me- 
chanics stood beside and behind me,—stragglers, 
' who, like ourselves, had been too late in obtaining 
| entrance. But a glance at their faces satisfied me, 
though I could hardly say why, that none of these 
was the person who had spoken to me. Their coun- 
tenances seemed all composed to attention to the 
sermon, and not one of them returned any glance 
of intelligence to the inquisitive and startled look 
with which I surveyed them. A massive round 
pillar, which was close behind us, might have con- 
cealed the speaker the instant he uttered his mys- 
terious caution ; but wherefore it was given in such 
® place, or to what species of danger it directed my 
attention, or by whom the warning was uttered, 
were points on which my imagination lost itself in 
conjecture. It would, however, I concluded, be re- 
peated, and I resolved to keep my countenance 
turned towards the clergyman, that the whisperer 
might be tempted to renew his communication un- 
der the idea that the first had passed unobserved. 

My plan succeeded. I had not resumed the ap- 
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pearance of attention to the preacher for five mi- 
nutes, when the same voice whispered, “ Listen— 
but do not look back.” I kept my face in the same 
direction. “ You are in danger in this place,” the 
‘*oice proceeded; “ so am I[— Meet me to-night on 
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the portion J had yet left, by conjuring up to my | the Brigg, at twelve preceesely — keep at home till 
i ich his affairs now stood. | the gloaming, and avoid observation.” 


Here the voice ceased, and I instantly turned 
my head. But the speaker had, with stili greater 
promptitude, glided behind the pillar, and escaped 
my observation. I was determined to catch a sight 
of him, it possible, and, extricating myself from the 
outer circle of hearers, I also stepped behind the 
column. All there was empty; and I could only 
see a figure wrapped in a mantle, whether a Low- 
land cloak, or Highland plaid, 1 could not distin- 
guish, which traversed, like a phantom, the dreary 
vacuity of vaults which I have described. 

I made a mechanical attempt to pursue the mys- 
terious form, which glided away, and vanished in 
the vaulted cemetery, like the spectre of one of the 
numerous dead who rested within its precincts. I 
had little chance of arresting the course of one ob- 
viously determined not to be spoken with ; but that 
little chance was lost by my stumbling and falling 
before I had made three steps from the column. The 
obscurity which occasioned my misfortune covered 
my disgrace ; which I accounted rather lucky, for 
the preacher, with that stern authority which the 
Scottish ministers assume for the purpose of keep- 
ing order in their congregations, interrupted his 
discourse, to desire the “ proper officer” to take into 
custody the causer of this disturbance in the place 
of worship. As the noise, however, was not repeat 
ed, the beadle, or whatever else he was called, did 
not think it necessary to be rigorous in searching 
out the offender; so that I was enabled, without | 
attracting farther observation, to place myself by : 
Andrew’s side in my original position. The service 
proceeded, and closed without the occurrence of 
anything else worthy of notice. 

As the congregation departed and dispersed, my 
friend Andrew exclaimed, “ See, yonder is worthy 
Mr MacVittie and Mrs MacVittie, and Miss Alison 
MacVittie, and Mr Thamas Mackin, that they say | 
is to marry Miss Alison, if a’ bowls row right— | 
she’ll hae a hantle siller, if she ’s no that bonny.” 

My eyes took the direction he pointed out. Mr 
MacVittie was a tall, thin, elderly man, with hard 
features, thick grey eyebrows, light eyes, and, as 
1 imagined, a sinister expression of countenance, 
from which my heart recoiled. I remembered the 
warning I had received in the church, and hesitated 
to address this person, though I could not allege to 
myself any rational ground of dislike or suspicion. 

I was yet in suspense, when Andrew, who mis- 
took my hesitation for bashfulness, proceeded to 
exhort me to lay it aside. © Speak till him—speak 
till him, Mr Francis—he ’s no provost yet, though 
they say he ’ll be my lord neist year. Speak till 
him, then —he’ll gie ye a decent answer for as rich | 
as he is, unless ye were wanting siller frae him— | 
they say he’s dour to draw his purse.” 

It immediately occurred to me, that if this mer- 
chant were really of the churlish and avaricious 
disposition which Andrew intimated, there might 
be some caution necessary in making myself known, 
as I could not tell how accounts might stand be- 
tween my father and him. This consideration came 
in aid of the mysterious hint which I had received, 
and the dislike which I had conceived at the man’s 
countenance. Instead of addressing myself directly 
to him, as I had designed to have done, I contented 
myself with desiring Andrew to inquire at Mr Mac- 
Vittie’s house the address of Mr Owen, an English 
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to bring me the result to the small inn where we 
lodged. This Andrew promised to do. He said 
something of the duty of my attending the evening 
service; but added, with a causticity natural to 
him, that “ in troth, if folk couldna keep their legs 
still, but wad needs be couping the creels ower 
through-stanes, as if they wad raise the very dead 
folk wi’ the clatter, a kirk wi’ a chimley in’t was 
fittest for them.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


On the Rialto, every night at twelve, 
I take my evening's walk of meditation : 
There wetwo meet. Venice Preserved. 

Foutz of sinister augury, for which, however, I 
could assign no satisfactory cause, I shut myself up 
in my apartment at the inn, and having dismissed 
Andrew, after resisting his importunity to accom- 
pany him to St Enoch’s Kirk,’ where, he said, “ a 
soul-searching divine was to haud forth,” I set my- 
self seriously to consider what were best to be done. 
I never was what is properly called superstitious; 
but I suppose that all men, in situations of peculiar 
doubt and difficulty, when they have exercised their 
reason to Kittle purpose, are apt, in a sort of des- 
pair, to abandon the reins to their imagination, 
and be guided either altogether by chance, or by 
those whimsical impressions which take possession 
of the mind, and to which we give way as if to in- 
voluntary impulses. There was something so singu- 
larly repulsive in the hard features of the Scotch 
trader, that I could not resolve to put myself into 
his hands without transgressing every caution which 
could be derived from the rules of physiognomy; 
while, at the same time, the warning voice, the form 
which flitted away like a vanishing shadow through 
those vaults, which might be termed “ the valley of 
the shadow of death,”’ had something captivating for 
the imagination of a young man, who, you will far- 
ther please to remember, was also a young poet. 

If danger was around me, as the mysterious 
communication intimated, how could I learn its na- 
ture, or the means of averting it, but by meeting 
my unknown counsellor, to whom I could see no 
reason for imputing any other than kind intentions. 
Rashleigh and his machinations occurred more than 
once to my remembrance ;— but so rapid had my 
journey been, that I could not suppose him apprized 
of my arrival in Glasgow, much less prepared to 
play off any stratagem against my person. In my 
temper also I was bold and confident, strong and 
active in person, and in some measure accustomed 
to the use of arms, in which the French youth of 
all kinds were then initiated. I did not fear any 
single opponent; assassination was neither the vice 
of the age nor of the country; the place selected 
for our meeting was too public to admit any suspi- 
cion of meditated violence. In a word, I resolved 
to meet my mysterious counsellor on the bridge, as 
he had requested, and to be afterwards guided by 
vircumstances. Let me not conceal from you, Tre- 
sham, what at the time I endeavoured to conceal 
from myself—the subdued, yet secretly-cherished 





4 This I believe to be an anachronism, as Saint Enoch’s 
Church was not built at the date of the story. 
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bious intimation, conveyed at a time and place, and 
in a manner 80 surprising. She alone—whispered 
this insidious thought— she alone knew of my jour- 
ney; from her own account, she possessed friends 
and influence in Scotland; she had furnished me 
with a talisman, whose power I was to invoke when 
all other aid failed me: who, then, but Diana Ver- 
non, possessed either means, knowledge, or incli- 
nation for averting the dangers, by which, as it 
seemed, my steps were surrounded? This flattering 
view of my very doubtful case pressed itself upon 
me again and again. It insinuated itself into my 
thoughts, though very bashfully, before the hour 
of dinner; it displayed its attractions more boldly 
during the course of my frugal meal, and became so 
courageously intrusive during the succeeding half 
hour (aided perhaps by the flavour of a few glasses 
of most excellent claret), that, with a sort of des- 
perate attempt to escape from a delusive seduction, 
to which I felt the danger of yielding, I pushed my 
lass from me, threw aside my dinner, seized my 
Eat, and rushed into the open air with the feeling 
of one who would fly from his own thoughts. Yet 
perhaps I yielded to the very feelings from which 
I seemed to fly, since my steps insensibly led me 
to the bridge over the Clyde, the place assigned for 
the rendezvous by my mysterious monitor. 
Although I had not partaken of my repast until 
the hours of evening church-service were over,— 
in which, by the way, I complied with the religious 
scruples of my landlady, who hesitated to dress a 
hot dinner between sermons, and also with the ad- 
monition of my anknown friend, to keep my apart- 
ment till twilight,—-several hours had still to pass 
away betwixt the time of my appointment and that 
at which I reached the assigned place of meeting, 
The interval, as you will readily credit, was weari- 
some enough ; and I can hardly explain to you how 
it passed away. Various groups of persons, all of 
whom, young and old, seemed impressed with a re- 
verential feeling of the sanctity of the day, passed 
along the large open meadow which lies on the 
northern bank of the Clyde, and serves at once as 
a bleaching-field and pleasure-walk for the inha- 
bitants, or paced with slow steps the long bridge 
which communicates with the southern district of 
the county. All that I remember of them was the 
general, yet not unpleasing, intimation of a devo- 
tional character impressed on each little party— 
formally assumed perhaps by some, but sincerely 
characterising the greater number—which hushed 
the petulant gaiety of the young into a tone of more 
quiet, yet more interesting, interchange of senti- 
ments, and suppressed the vehement argument and. 
 Cledarnts disputes of those of more advanced age. 
otwithstanding the numbers who passed me, no 
general sound of the human voice was heard; few 
turned again to take some minutes’ voluntary ex- 
ercise, to which the leisure of the evening, and the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery, seemed to invite 
them: all hurried to their homes and restin, 
To one accustomed to the mode of spending Sun- 
day evenings abroad, even among the French Cal- 
vinists, there seemed something Judaical, yet at 
the same time striking and affecting, in this mode 
of keeping the Sabbath holy. Insensibly I felt my 
mode of sauntering by the side of the river, 2nd 


crossing successively the various persons who were 


must expose me to observation at least, if not to 
censure ; and I slunk out of the frequented path, 
and found a trivial occupation for my mind in mar- 
shalling my revolving walk in such a manner as 
should least render me obnoxious to observation. 
The different alleys lined out through this exten- 
sive meadow, and which are planted with trees, 
like the Park of St James’s in London, gave me 
facilities for carrying into effect these childish ma- 
noeuvres, 

As I walked down one of these avenues, I heard, 
to my surprise, the sharp and conceited voice of 
Andrew Fairservice, raised by a sense of self-con- 
sequence to a pitch somewhat higher than others 
seemed to think consistent with the solemnity of 
the day. To slip behind the row of trees under 
which I walked was perhaps no very dignified pro- 
ceeding ; but it was the casiest mode of escaping 
his observation, and perhaps his impertinent assi- 
duity, and still more intrusive curiosity. As he 
passed, I heard him communicate to a grave- 
looking man, in a black coat, a slouched hat, and 
Geneva cloak, tle following sketch of a character, 
which my self-love, while revolting against it as a 
caricature, could not, nevertheless, refuse to recog- 
nise as a likeness, 

“ Ay, ay, Mr Hammorgaw, it’s e’en as I tell ye. 
He ’s no a’thegethcr sae void o’ sense neither; he 
has a gloaming sight o’ what’s reasonable—that 
is anes and awa’—a glisk and nae mair; but he’s 
crack-brained and cockle-headed about his nip- 
' perty-tipperty poetry nonsense— Ile’ll glowr at an 

nuld-warld barkit aik-snag as if it were a queez- 
| maddam in full bearing; and a naked craig, wi’ a 
burn jawing ower’t, is unto him as a garden gar- 
| nisht with flowering knots and choice pot-herbs. 
| Then he wad rather claver wi’ a daft quean they 
| ca’ Diana Vernon (weel I wot they might ca’ her 
Diana of the Ephesians, for she’s little better than a 
| heathen — better? she’s waur—a Roman, a mere 
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Roman)—he’ll claver wi’ her, or any ither idle 
slut, rather than hear what might do him gude a’ 
the days of his life, frae you or me, Mr Hammor- 
gaw, or ony ither sober and sponsible person. Rea- 
Bon, sir, is what he canna endure—nhe’s a’ for your 
vanitics and volubilities; and he ance tell’d me 

| (puir blinded creature !) that the Psalms of David 
were excellent poetry! as if the holy Psalmist 
thought o’ rattling rhymes in a blether, lke his 
ain silly clinkum-clankum things that he ca’s verse. 
Gude help him !—twa lines 0’ Davie Lindsay wad 
ding a’ he ever clerkit.” 

While listening to this perverted account of my 
temper and studies, you will not be surprised if I 
meditated for Mr Fairservice the unpleasant sur- 
prise of a broken pate on the first decent opportu- 
nity. His friend only intimated his attention by 
“ Ay, ay!” and “ Is’t e’en sae?”’ and suchlike ex- 
aaa of interest, at the proper breaks in Mr 

airservice’s harangue, until at length, in answer 
to some observation of greater length, the import 
of which I only collected from my trusty guide’s 
reply, honest Andrew answered, “ Tell him a bit 
o’ my mind, quoth ye?—Wha wad be fule then 
but Andrew ?—He’s a red-wud deevil, man—He’s 
like Giles Heathertap’s auld boar ;—ye need but 
Bhake a clout at him to make him turn and gore. 
Bide wi’ him, say ye?—Troth, I kenna what for 
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I bide wi’ him mysell. ‘but the lad’s no 4 bad Jad 


passing homeward, and without tarrying or delay, | after a’; and he needs some carefu’ body to look 


after him. He hasna the right grip o’ his hand— 
the gowd slips through ’t like water, man; and it’s 
no that il] a thing to be near him when his purse 
is in his hand, and it’s seldom out o’t. And then 
he’s come o’ guid kith and kin — My heart warms 
to the poor thoughtless callant, Mr Hammorgaw — 
and then the penny fee” 

In the latter part of this instructive communi- 
cation, Mr Fairservice lowered his voice to a tone 
better beseeming the conversation in a place of pub- 
lic resort on a Sabbath evening, and bis companion 
and he were soon beyond my hearing. My feelings 
of hasty resentment soon subsided, under the con- 
viction that, as Andrew himself might have said, 
‘A hearkener always hears a bad tale of himself,” 
and that whoever should happen to overhear their 
character discussed in their own servants’-hall, must 
prepare to undergo the scalpel of some such ana- 
tomist as Mr Fairservice. The incident was so far 
useful, as, including the feelings to which it gave 
rise, it sped away a part of the time which hung so 
heavily on my hand. 

Evening had now closed, and the growing dark- 
ness gave to the broad, still, and deep expanse of 
the brimful river, first a hue sombre and uniform 
—then a dismal and turbid appearance, partially 
lighted by a waning and pallid moon. The mas- 
sive and ancient bridge which stretches across the 
Clyde, was now but dimly visible, and resembled 
that which Mirza, in his unequalled vision, has de- 
scribed as traversing the valley of Bagdad. The 
low-brewed arches, seen as imperfectly as the 
dusky current which they bestrode, seemed rather 
caverns which swallowed up the gloomy waters of 
the river, than apertures contrived for their pass- 
age. With the advancing night the stillness of the 
scene increased. There was yet a twinkling light oc- 
casionally seen to glide along by the stream, which: 
conducted home one or two of the small parties, 
who, after the abstinence and religious duties of 
the day, had partaken of a social supper—the only 
meal at which the rigid Presbyterians made some 
advance to sociality on the Sabbath. Occasionally, 
also, the hoofs of a horse were heard, whose rider, 
after spending the Sunday in Glasgow, was direct- 
ing his steps towards his residence in the country. 
These sounds and sights became gradually of more 
rare occurrence; at length they altogether ceased, 
and I was left to enjoy my solitary walk on the 
shores of the Clyde in solemn silence, broken only 
by the tolling of the successive hours from the 
steeples of the churches, 

But as the night advanced, my impatience at the 
uncertainty of the situation in which I was placed 
increased every moment, and became nearly ungo- 
vernable. I began to question whether I had been 
imposed upon by the trick of a fool, the raving of 
a madman, or the studied machination of a villain, 
and paced the little quay or pier adjoining the en- 
‘trance to the bridge, in a state of incredible anxiety 
and vexation. At length the hour of twelve o’clock 
swung its summons over the city from the belfry 
of the metropolitan church of St Mungo, and was 
answered and vouched by all the others like duti- 
ful diocesans. The echoes had scarcely ceased to 
repeat the last sound, when a human form—the 
first I had seen for two hours—appeared passing 
along the bridge from re southern shore of the 
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river. I advanced to meet him, with a feeling as 
if my fate depended on the result of the interview, 
so much had my anxiety been wound up by pro 
tracted expectation. All that I could remark of the 
passenger as we advanced towards each other was, 
that his frame was rather beneath than above the 
middle size, but apparently strong, thick-set, and 
muscular; his dress a horseman’s wrapping coat. 
I slackened my pace, and almost paused as I ad- 
vanced, in expectation that he would address me. 
But to my inexpressible disappointment, he passed 
without speaking, and I had no pretence for being 
the first to address one who, notwithstanding hia 
appearance at the very hour of appointment, might 
nevertheless be an absolute stranger. I stopped 
when he had passed me, and looked after him, 
uncertain whether I ought not to follow him. The 
stranger walked on till near the northern end of 
the bridge, then paused, looked back, and turning 
round, again advanced towards me. I resolved 
that this time he should not have the apology for 
silence proper to apparitions, who, it is vulgarly 
supposed, cannot speak until they are spoken to, 
“ You walk late, sir,” said I, as we met a second 
time. 

“T bide tryste,” was the reply; “and so 1 think 
do you, Mr Osbaldistone.” 

“ You are then the person who requested to meet 
me here at this unusual hour ?” 

“J am,” he replied. ‘ Follow me, and you shall 
know my reasons.” 

“ Before following you, I must know your name 
and purpose,” I answered. 

‘“‘T am a man,” was the reply; “ and my pur- 
pose is friendly to you.” 

seal 
description.” 

“ It will serve for one who has no other to give,” 
said the stranger. ‘‘ He that is without name, 
without friends, without coin, without country, is 
still at least a man; and he that has all these is no 
more.” 

“ Yet this is still too general an account of your: 
self, to say the least of it, to establish your credit 
with a stranger.” 

“Tt is all [ mean to give, howsoe’er; you may 
choose to follow me, or to remain without the in 
formation J desire to afford you.” 

“ Can you not give me that information here?” 
I demanded. 

“ You must receive it from your eyes, not from 
my tongue ;—you must follow me, or remain in 
ignorance of the information which I have to give 
you. 

There was something short, determined, and even 
stern, in the man’s manner, not certainly well cal- 
culated to conciliate undoubting confidence. 

“ What is it you fear?” he said, impatiently. 
* To whom, think ye, is your life of such conse- 
quence, that they should seek to bereave ye of it?” 

“ ] fear nothing,” I replied, firmly though some- 
what hastily. “ Walk on—TI attend you.” 

We proceeded, contrary to my expectation, to 
re-enter the town, and glided like mute spectres, 
side by side, up its empty and silent streets. The 
high and gloomy stone fronts, with the variegated 
ornaments and pediments of the windows, looked 
yet taller and more sable by the imperfect moon- 
shine. Our walk was for some minutes in perfect 
silence. At length my conductor spoke. 


“ Are you afraid?” 

“J retort your own words,” I replied: where: 
fore should ] fear?” 

“ Because you are with a stranger— perhaps an 
enemy, in a place where you have no friends and 
many enemies.” 

“ I neither fear you nor them ; I am young, ac- 
tive, and armed.” 

“JT am not armed,” replied my conductor: “ but 
no matter, a willing hand never lacked weapon. 
You say you fear nothing; but if you knew who 
was by your side, perhaps you might underlie a 
tremor.” 

“ And why should 1?” replied I. “ I again re- 
peat, I fear nought that you can do.” 

“ Nought that I can do?— Be it so. But do you 
not fear the consequences of being found with one 
whose very name whispered in this lonely street 
would make the stones themselves rise up to appre- 
hend him-—on whose head half the men in Glasgow 
would build their fortune as on a found treasure, 
had they the luck to grip him by the collar—the 
sound of whose apprehension were as welcome at 
the Cross of Edinburgh as ever the news of a field 
stricken and won in Flanders?” 

“ And who then are you, whose name should 
create so deep a feeling of terror?” 1 replied. 

“ No enemy of yours, since 1 am conveying you 
to a place, where, were I myself recognised and 
identified, iron to the hecls, and hemp to the craig, 
would be my brief dooming.” 

I paused and stood still on the pavement, draw- 
ing back so as to have the most perfect view of my 
companion which the light afforded, and which was 
sufficient to guard me against any sudden motion 


man!” I repeated ;—“ that is a very brief ) of assault. 


“ You have said,” I answered, “ either too much 
or too little—too much to induce me to confide in 
ou as a mere stranger, since you avow yourself a 
person amenable to the laws of the country in which 
we are—and too little, unless you could show that 
you are unjustly subjected to their rigour.” 

As I ceased to speak, he made a step towards 
me. I drew back instinctively, and laid my hand 
on the hilt of my sword. 

“ What!” said he—-“ on an unarmed man, and 
your friend?” 

“J am yet ignorant if you are either the one or 
the other,” I replied ; “ and, to say the truth, your 
nah Orr and manner might well entitle me to doubt 
both. 

It is manfully spoken,” replied my conductor ; 
“and I respect him whose hand can keep his head 
—I will be frank and free with you—I am con- 
veying you to prison.”’ 

* To prison !” I exclaimed—“ by what warrant, 
or for what offence?—-You shall have my life 
soover than my liberty—I defy you, and 1 wil! not 
follow you a step farther.” 

“ 1 do not,” he said, “ you there as a pri- 
soner ; 1 am,” he added, drawing himself haughtily 
up, “ neither a messenger nor sheriff’s officer. I 
carry you to see a prisoner from whose lips you 
will learn the risk in which you presently stand. 
Your liberty is little risked by the visit; mine is 
in some peril; but that I readily encounter on your 
account, for I care not for risk, and I love a free 
young blood, that kens no protector but the cross 
o’ the sword.” 

While he spoke thus, we had reached the princi- 
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palstreet. ana were pausing before a large buidin 
of hewn stone, garnished, as I thought I could per- 
ceive, with gratings of iron before the windows. 

* Muckle,” said the stranger, whose language be- 
came more broadly national) as he assumed a tone 
of colloquia) freedom —“ Muckle wad the provost 
and bailies of Glasgow gie to hae him sitting with 
‘ron garters to his hose within their tolbooth, that 
row stands wi’ his legs as free as the red-deer’s on 
the outside on ’t. And little wad it avail them ; for 
an if they had me there wi’ a stane’s weight o’ iron 
at every ancle, I would show them a toom room 
and a lost lodger before to-morrow— But come on, 
what stint ye for?” 

As he spoke thus, he tapped at a low wicket, and 
was answered by a sharp voice, as of one awakened 
from a dream or reverie, — “ Fa’s tat?! Wha’s 
that, I wad say ?— and fat a deil want ye at this 
hour at e’en?—Clean again rules—clean again rules, 
as they ca’ them.” 

The protracted tone in which the last words were 
uttered, betokened that the speaker was again com- 
posing himself to shumber. But my guide spoke in 
a loud whisper—“ Dougal, man! hae ye forgotten 
Ha nun Gregarach ?” 

“ Deil a bit, deil a bit,” was the ready and lively 
response, and I heard the internal guardian of the 
prison-gate bustle up with great alacrity. A few 
words were exchanged between my conductor and 
the turnkey, in a language to which I was an ab- 
solute stranger. The bolts revolved, but with a 
caution which marked the apprehension that the 
noise might be overheard, and we stood within the 
vestibule of the prison of Glasgow,—a small, but 
strong guard-room, from which a narrow staircase 
led upwards, and one or two low entrances con- 
ducted to apartments on the same level with the 
outward gate, all secured with the jealous strength 
of wickets, bolts, and bars. The walls, otherwise 
naked, were not unsuitably garnished with iron fet- 
ters, and other uncouth implements, which might 
be designed for purposes still more inhuman, in- 
terspersed with partisans, guns, pistols of antique 
manufacture, and other weapons of defence and 
offence. 

At finding myself so unexpectedly, fortuitously, 
and, as it were, by stealth, introduced within one 
of the legal fortresses of Scotland, I could not help 
recollecting my adventure in Northumberland, and 
fretting at the strange incidents which again, with- 
out any demerits of my own, threatened to place 
me in a dangerous and disagreeable collision with 
the laws of a country, which I visited only in the 
capacity of a stranger. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


“ Look round thee, young Astolpho: Here's the place 
Which men (for being poor) are sent to starve in ;— 
fiude remedy, I trow, for sore disease. 

Within these walls, stifled by damp and stench, 
Doth Hope’s fair torch expire; and at the snuff, 
Ere yet ‘tis quite extinct, rude, wild, and wayward 
The desperate revelries of wild despair, : 
Kindling their hell-born cressets, light to deeds 
That the poor captive would have died ere practis’d, 
Till bondage sunk his sou! to his condition.” 

he Prison, Scene IIT. Act I. 


Art my first entrance I turned an eager glance 
towards my conductor; but the lamp in the vesti- 
bule was ton low in flame to give my curiosity any 
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satisfaction by affording a distinct perusal of hia 
features. As the turnkey held the light in his hand, 
the beams fell more full on his own scarce legs in- 
teresting figure. He was a wild shock-headed look- 
ing animal, whose profusion of red hair covered 
and obscured his features, which were otherwise 
only characterised by the extravagant joy that af- 
fected him at the sight of my guide. In my expe- 
rience I have met nothing so absolutely resembling 
my idea of a very uncouth, wild, and ugly savage, 
adoring the idol of his tribe. He grinned, he shi- 
vered, he laughed, he was near crying, if he did 
not actually cry. He had a “ Where shall I go?!— 
What can I do for you?” expression of face; the 
complete, surrendered, and anxious subservience 
and devotion of which it is difficult to describe, 
otherwise than by the awkward combination which 
I have attempted. The fellow’s voice seemed cho- 
king in his ecstasy, and only could express itself in 
such interjections as “ Oigh! oigh!—Ay! ay!— 
it’s lang since she’s seen ye!” and other exclama- 
tions equally brief, expressed in the same unkrown 
tongue in which he had communicated with my 
conductor while we were on the outside of the jail 
door. My guide received all this excess of joyful 
gratulation much like a prince too early accustomed 
to the homage of those around him to be much 
moved by it, yet willing to requite it by the usual 
forms of royal courtesy. He extended his hand 
graciously towards the turnkey, with a civil inquiry 
of “ How ’s a’ wi’ you, Dougal?” 

“ Oigh ! oigh!” exclaimed Dougal, softening the 
sharp exclamations of his surprise as he looked 
around with an eye of watchful alarm—*“ Oigh ! to 
see you here —to see you here !— Oigh! what will 
come 0’ ye gin the bailies suld come to get witting 
—ta filthy, gutty hallions, tat they are?” 

My guide placed his finger on his lip, and said, 
“Fear nothing, Dougal; your hands shall never 
draw a bolt on me.” 

“Tat sall they no,” said Dougal; “she suld— 
she wad—that is, she wishes them hacked aff by 
the elbows first—But when are ye gaun yonder 
again? and yell no forget to let her ken— she’s 
your puir cousin, God kens, only seven times re- 
moved.” 

“ T will let you ken, Dougal, as soon as my plans 
are settled.” 

“ And, by her sooth, when you do, an it were 
twal o’ the Sunday at e’en, she’ll fling her keys at 
the provost’s head or she gie them anither turn, 
and that or ever Monday morning begins—see if 
she winna.” 

My mysterious stranger cut his acquaintance’s 
ecstasies short by again addressing him, in what I 
afterwards understood to be the Irish, Earse, or 
Gaelic, explaining, probably, the services which he 
required at his hand. The answer, * Wi’ a’ her 
heart — wi’ a’ her soul,” with a good deal of indis- 
tinct muttering in a similar tone, intimated the 
turnkey’s acquiescence in what he proposed. The 
fellow trimmed his dying lamp, and made a sign to 
me to follow him. : 

“Do you not go with us?” said I, looking to my 
conductor. 

“It is unnecessary,” he replied ; “ my company 
may be inconvenient for you, and I had better re- 
main to secure our retreat.” 

“Ido not suppose you mean to betray me to 
danger,” said I. 
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*To none but what I partake in doubly,” an- 
svered the stranger, with a voice of assurance which 
it was impossible to mistrust. 

I followed the turnkey, who, leaving the inner 
wicket unlocked behind him, led me up a turnpike 
(so the Scotch call a winding stair), then along a 
narrow gallery — then opening one of several doors 
which led into the passage, he ushered me into a 
small apartment, and casting his eye on the pallet 
bed which occupied one corner, said with an under 
voice, as he placed the lamp on a little dcal tabie, 
* She’s sleeping.” 

She !— who ?—can it be Di:na Vernon in this 
abode of misery ?” 

I turned my eye to the bed, and it was with a 
mixture of disappointment oddly mingled with plea- 
sure, that I saw my first suspicion had deceived me. 
I saw a head neither young nor beautiful, garnished 
with a grey beard of two days’ growth, and accom- 
modated with a red nightcap. The first glance put 
me at ease on the score of Diana Vernon; the se- 
cond, as the slumberer awoke from a heavy siccp, 
yawned, and rubbed his eyes, presented me with 
features very different indecd—even those of my 
poor friend Owen. I drew back out of view an in- 
Btaut, that he might have time to recover himself; 
fortunately recollecting that 1 was but an intruder 
on these cells of sorrow, and that any alarm might 
be attended with unhappy consequences. 

Meantime, the unfortunate formalist, raising him- 
self from the pallct-bed with the assistance of one 
hand, and scratching his cap with the other, ex- 
elaimed, in a voice in which as much peevishness 
rs he was capable of feeling, contended with drow- 
siness, “ T[’ll tell you what, Mr Dugwell, or what- 
ever your name may be, the sum-total of the matter 
is, that if my natural rest is to be brohen in this 
manner, I must complain to the lord mayor.” 

‘* Shentlemans to speak wi’ her,” replied Dougal, 
resuming the true dogged sullen tune of a turnkey, 
in exchange for the shrill clang of Highland con- 
gratulation with which he had welcomed my mys- 
terious guide ; and, turning on his heel, he left the 
apartment. 

It was some time before I could prevail upon 
the unfortunate sleeper awakening to recognise 
me ; and when he did so, the distress of the worthy 
creature was extreme, at supposing, which he natu- 
rally did, that I had been sent thither as a partner 
of his captivity. 

“ QO, Mr Frank, what have you brought yoursclf 
and the house to?—I think nothing of myself, that 
am a mere cipher, so to speak; but you that was 
your father’s sum-total—his omnium,— you that 
might have been the first man in the first house in 
the first city, to be shut up in a nasty Scotch jail, 
where one cannot even get the dirt brushed off their 
clothes !” 

He rubbed, with an air of peevish irritation, the 
once stainless brown coat, which had now shared 
some of the impurities of the floor of his prison- 
house, — his habits of extreme punctilious neatness 
acting mechanically to increase his distress.—“ O 
Heaven be gracious to us!” he continued. “ What 
news this will be on Change ) There has not the like 
eome there since the battle of Almanza, where the 
total of the British loss was summed up to five thou- 
sand men killed and wounded, besides a floating ba- 
lance of missing — but what will that be to the news 
that Osbualdistone and Tresham have stopped!” 
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that I was no prisoner, though scarce able to ac: 
count for my being in that place at such an hour 
I could only silence his inquiries by persisting in 
those which his own situation suggested; and at 
length obtained from him such information as he 
was able to give me. It was none of the most dis- 
tinct ; for, however clear-headed in his own rou- 
tine of commercial business, Owen, you are well 
aware, was not very acute in comprehending what 
lay beyond that sphere. 

The sum of his information was, that of two cor- 
respondents of my father’s firm at Glasgow, where, 
owing to engagements in Scotland formerly alluded 
to, he transacted a great deal of business, both my 
father and Owen had found the house of MacVit- 
tie, MacFin, and Company, the most obliging and 


| accommodating. They had deferred to the great 


I broke in on his lamentations to acquaint hin, 


English house on every possible occasion ; and in 
their bargains and transactions acted, without re- | 
pining, the part of the jackall, who only claims | 
what the lion is pleased to leave him. However , 
small the share of profit allotted to them, it wag 
always, as they expressed it, “ enough for the like 
of them ;” however large the portion of trouble, 
“ they were sensible they could not do too much to 
deserve the continued patronage and good opinion 
of their honoured friends in Crane Alley.” 

The dictates of my father were to MacVittie and | 
MacFin the laws of the Medes and Persians, not : 
to be altered, innovated, or even discussed; and 
the punctilios exacted by Owen in their business 
transactions, for he was a great lover of form, 
more especially when he could dictate it ex cathe- 
dra, seemed scarce less sanctimonious in their cyes. 
This tone of deep and respectful observance went all | 
currently down with Owen: but my father looked | 
a little closer into men’s bosoms, and whether sus- 
picious of this excess of deference, or, as a lover of 
brevity and simplicity in business, tired with these 
gentlemen’s long-winded professions of regard, he 
had uniformly resisted their desire to become his 
sole agents in Scotland. On the contrary, he trans- 
acted many affairs through a correspondent of a 
character perfectly different,—a man whose good 
opinion of himself amounted to self-conceit, and 
who, disliking the English in general as much ag 
my father did the Scotch, would hold no commu- 
nication but on a footing of absolute equality ; jea- | 
lous, moreover ; captious occasionally; as tenacious 
of his own opinions in point of form as Owen could | 
be of his; and totally indifferent though the au- | 
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thority of all Lombard-Street had stood against his 
own private opinion. 

As these peculiarities of temper rendered it diffi- 
cult to transact business with Mr Nicol Jarvie,— 
as they occasioned at times disputes and coldness 
between the English house and their correspondent, 
which were only got over by a sense of mutual inte- 
rest,——as, moreover, Owen’s personal vanity some- 
times suffered a little in the discussions to which 
they gave rise, you cannot be surprised, Tresham, 
that our old friend threw at all times the weig)it 
of his influence in favour of the civil, discreet, ac- 
commodating concern of MacVittie and Macfin, | 
and spoke of Jarvie as a petulant, conceited Scotch 
pedlar, with whom there was no dealing. 

It was also not surprising, that in these circum- 
stances, which I only learned in detail some time | 
afterwards, Owen, in the difficulties to which the | 
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souse was reduced by the absence of my father, 
and the disappearance of Rashleigh, should, on his 
arrival in Scotland, which took place two days be- 
fore mine, have recourse to the friendship of those 
correspondents, who had always professed them- 
selves obliged, gratified, and devoted to the service 
of his principal. He was received at MeSsrs Mac- 
Vittie and MaeFin’s counting-house in the Gallow- 
gate, with something like the devotion a Catholic 
would pay to his tutelar saint. But, alas! this sun- 
shine was soon overclouded, when, encouraged by 
the fair hopes which it inspired, he opened the dif- 
ficulties of the house to his friendly correspondents, 
and requested their counsel and assistance. Mac- 
Vittie was almost stunned by the communication; 
and MacFin, ere it was completed, was already at 
the ledger of their firm, and decply engaged in the 
very bowels of the multitudinous accounts between 
their house and that of Osbaldistone and Tresham, 
for the purpose of discovering on which side the 
! balance lay. Alas! the scale depressed considerably 
| against the English firm; and the faces of Mac- 
Vittie and MacFin, hitherto only blank and doubt- 
ful, became now ominous, grim, and lowering. They 
met Mr Owen’s request of countenance and as- 
sistance, with a counter-demand of instant security 
ngainst imminent hazard of eventual loss; and at 
length, speaking more plainly, required that a de- 
posit of assets, destined for other purposes, should 
| be placed in their hands for that purpose. Owen 
| repelled this demand with great indignation, as 
| dishorourable to his constituents, unjust to the other 
creditors of Osbaldistone and Tresham, and very 
ne aaa on the part of those by whom it was 
made, 

The Seotch partners gained, in the course of this 
controversy, what is very convenient to persons 
vho are in the wrong, an opportunity and pretext 
for putting themselves in a violent passion, and for 
taking, under the pretext of the provocation they 
had received, measures to which some sense of de- 
eency, if not of conscience, might otherwise have 
deterred them from resorting. 

Owen had a small share, as I believe is usual, in 
the Jiouse to which he acted as head-clerk, and was 
therefore personally liable for all its obligytions. 
This was known to Messrs MacVittie and MacFin; 
and, with a view of making him feel their power, 
or rather in ordcr to force him, at this emergency, 
into those measures in their favour, to which he 
had expressed himself so repugnant, they had re- 
course to a summary process of arrest and impri- 
sonment, which it seems the law of Scotland (therein 
surely liable to much abuse) allows to a creditor, 
who finds his conscience at liberty to make oath 
that the debtor meditates departing from the realm. 
Under such a warrant had poor Owen been con- 
fined to durance on the day preceding that when I 
was 80 strangely guided to his prison-house. 

Thus possessed of the alarming outline of facts, 
the question remained, what was to be done? and 
it was not of easy determination. I plainly per- 
ceived the perils with which we were surrounded, 
but it was more difficult to suggest any remedy. 
The warning which 1 had already received seemed 
to intimate, that my own personal liberty might be 
endangered by an open appearance in Owen’s be- 
half. Owen entertained the same apprehension,and, 
in the exaggeration of his terror, assured me that 
a Scotchinan, rather than run the risk of losing a 
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' farthing by an Englishman, would find law for ar- 
resting his wife, children, man-servant, maid-ser- 
vant, and stranger within his household. The laws 
concerning debt, in most countries, are so unmerci- 
fully severe, that I could not altogether disbelieve 
his statement; and ny arrest, in the present cir- 
cumstances, would hae been a coup-de-grace to my 
father’s affairs. In vhis dilemma, I asked Owen if 
he had not thought of having recourse to my father’s 
other correspondent in Glasgow, Mr Nicol Jarvie? 

*“ He had sent him a letter,” he replied, “ that 
morning ; but if the smooth-tongued and civil house 
in the Gallowgate had used him thus, what was to 
be expected from the cross-graincd crab-stock in 
the Salt-Market? You might as well ask a broker 
to give up his per centage, as expect a favour from 
him without the per contra. He had not even,” 
Owen said, ** answered his letter, though & was put 
into his hand that morning as he went to church.” 
And here the despairing man-of-figures threw him- 
self down on his pallet, exclaiming —“ My poor dear 
master !—my poor dear master! O, Mr Frank, Mr 
Frank, this is all your obstinacy !— But God for- 
give me for saying so to you in your distress! It’s 
God’s disposiz:¢, and man must submit.” 

My philosophy, Tresham, could not prevent my 
sharing in the honest creature’s distress, and we 
mingled our tears,—tiie more bitter on my part, ag 
the perverse opposition to my father’s will, with 
which the kind-hearted Owen forebore to upbraid 
me, rote up to my conscience as the cause of alJ 
this affliction. 

In the midst of our mingled sorrow, we were 
disturbed and surprised by a loud knocking at the 
outward door of the prison. I ran to the top of the 
staircase to listen, but could only hear the voice of 
the turnkey, alternately in a high tone, answering 
to some person without, and in a whisper, addressed 
to the person who had guided me hithcr—“ She ’s 
coming—she ’s coming,” aloud ; then in a low key, 
“ Q hon-a-ri! O hon-a-ri! what’ll she do now?!— 
Gang up ta stair, and hide yoursell ahint ta Sasse- 
nach shentleman’s ped.— She ’s coming as fast as 
she can.— Ahellanay! it’s my lord provosts, and 
ta pailies, and ta guard—and ta captain’s coming 
toon stairs too— Got pless her ! gang up or he meets 
her. — She ’s coming —she ’s coming — ta lock’s sair 
roosted.” 

While Dongal, unwillingly, and with as much 
delay as possible, undid the various fastenings to 
give admittance to those without, whose impatience 
became clamorous, my guide ascended the winding 
stair, and sprang into Owen’s apartment, into which 
I followed him. He cast his eyes hastily round, as 
if looking for a place of concealment ; then said to 
me, “ Lend me your pistols— yet it’s no matter, I 
can do without them—Whatever you sec, tahe no 
heed, and do not mix your hand in another man’s 
feud— This gear’s mine, and I must manage it as 
I dow; but I have been as hard bested, and worse, 
than I am even now.” ; 

As the stranger spoke these words, he stripped 
from his person the cumbrous upper coat in which 
ne was wrapt, confronted the door of the apartment, 
on which he fixed a keen and determined glance, 
drawing his person a little back to concentrate his 
force, like a fine horse brought up to the leaping- 
bar. I had not a moment’s doubt that he meant 
to extricate himself from his embarrassment, what- 
ever might be the cause of it, by springing full apon 
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those who should appear when the doors opened, 
and forcing his way through all opposition into the 
street ;—-and such was the appearance of strength 
and agility displayed in his frame, and of determi- 
nation in his look and manner, that I did not doubt 
a moment but that he might get clear through his 
oppenents, unless they employed fatal means to 
stop his purpose. 

It was a period of awful suspense betwixt the 
opening of the outward gate and that of the door 
of the apartment, when there appeared—no guard 
with bayonets fixed, or watch with clubs, bills, or 
partisans, but a good-looking young woman, with 
grogram petticoats, tucked up for trudging through 
the streets, and holding a lantern in her hand. This 
female ushered in a more important personage, in 
form stout, short, and somewhat corpulent; and 
by dignity, as it soon appeared, a magistrate, bob- 
wigged, bustling, and breathless with peevish im- 
patience. My conductor, at his appearance, drew 
back as if to escape observation ; but he could not 
elude the penetrating twinkle with which this dig- 
nitary reconnoitered the whole apartment. 

“A bonny thing it is, and a beseeming, that I 
should be kept at the door half an hour, Captain 
Stanchells,” said he, addressing the principal jailor, 
who now showed himself at the door as if in at- 
tendance on the great man, “ knocking as hard to 
get into the tolbooth as onybody else wad to get 
out of it, could that avail them, poor fallen crea- 
tures !— And how’s this ?— how’s this ?—-strangers 
in the jail after lock-up hours, and on the Sabbath 
evening !—TI shal] look after this, Stanchells, you 
may depend on ’t— Keep the door locked, and I ’ll 
speak to these gentlemen in a gliffing— But first I 
maun hae a crack wi’ an auld acquaintance here.— 
Mr Owen, Mr Owen, how’s a’ wi’ ye, man?” 

“ Pretty well in body, I thank you, Mr Jarvie,” 
drawled out poor Owen, “ but sore afflicted in 

irit.” 

“ Nae doubt, nay doubt—ay, ay — it’s an awfu’ 
whummile—and for ane that held his head sae high 
too— human nature, human nature— Av, ay, we’re 
a’ subject to adowncome. Mr Osbaldistune is a 
gude honest gentleman; but I aye said he was ane 
o’ them wad make a spune or spoil a horn, as my 
father the worthy deacon used to say. The deacon 
used to say to me, ‘ Nick—young Nick,’ (his name 
was Nicol as weel as mine ; sae folk ca’d us in their 
daffin’, young Nick and auld Nick)—‘ Nick,’ said 
he, ‘never put out your arm farther than ye can 
draw it easily back again.’ I hae said sae to Mr 
Osbaldistone, and he didna seem to take it a’thege- 
ther sae kind as I wished—pbut it was weel meant 
-—weel meant.” 

This discourse, delivered with prodigious volubi- 
lity, and a great appearance of self-complacency, 
as he recollected his own advice and predictions, 

ve little promise of assistance at the hands of 
ite Jarvie. Yet it soon appeared rather to procecd 
from a total want of delicacy than any deficiency of 
real kindness; for when Owen expressed himself 
somewhat hurt that these things should be recalled 
to memory in his present situation, the Glaswegian 
took him by the d, and bade him “ Cheer up 
a gliff! D’ye think I wad hae comed out at twal 
o’clock at night, and amaist broken the Lord’s-day, 
just to tell a fa’en man o’ his backslidings? Na, na, 
that’s no Bailie Jarvie’s gate, nor was’t his worthy 
father’s the deacon afore him. Why, man! it’s 
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my rule never to think on warldly business on the 
Sabbath, and though I did a’ I could to keep your 
note that I gat this morning out o’ my head, yet I 
thought mair on it a’ day, than on the preaching— 
And it’s my rule to gang to my bed wi’ the yellow 
curtains preceesely at ten o’clock—unless I were 
eating a haddock wi’ a neighbour, or a neighbour 
wi’ me —ask the lass-quean there, if it isna a fun- 
damental rule in my household; and here hae I 
sitten up reading gude books, and gaping as if I 
wad swallow St Enox Kirk, till it chappit twal, 
whilk was a lawfu’ hour to gie a look at my ledger, 
just to see how things stood between us; and then, 
as time and tide wait for no man, I made the lass get 
the lantern, and came slipping my ways hcre to see 
what can be dune anent your affairs. Bailie Jarvie 
can command entrance into the tolboothat ony hour, 
day or night ;—-sae could my father the deacon in 
his time, honest man, praise to his memory.” 

Although Owen groaned at the mention of thie 
ledger, leading me grievously to fear that here also 
the balance stood in the wrong column; and al- 
though the worthy magistrate’s speech expressed 
much self-complacency, and some ominous triumph 
in his own superior judgment, yet it was blended 
with a sort of frank and blunt good-nature, from 
which I could not help deriving some hopes. He re- 
quested to see some papers he mentioned, snatched 
them hastily from Owen’s hand, and sitting on the 
bed, to “rest his shanks,” as he was pleased to 
express the accommodation which that posture af- 
forded him, his servant girl held up the lantern to 
him, while, pshawing, muttering, and sputtering, 
now at the imperfect light, now at the contents of 
the packet, he ran over the writings it contained. 

Seeing him fairly engaged in this course of study, 
the guide who had brought me hither seemed dis- 
posed to take an unceremonious Icave. He made 
a sign to me to say nothing, and intimated, by his 
change of posture, an intention to glide towards the 
door jn such a manner as to attract the least pos- 
sible observation. But the alert magistrate (very 
different from my old acquaintance Mr Justice 
Inglewood) instantly detected and interrupted his 
purposes. “I say, look to the door, Stanchelis— 
shut and lock it, and keep watch on the outside.” 

The stranger’s brow darkened, and he seemed 
for an instant again to meditate the effecting his 
retreat by violence ; but ere he had determined, the 
door closed, and the ponderous bolt revolved. He 
muttered an exclamation in Gaelic, strode across 
the floor, and then, with an air of dogged resolu- 
tion, as if fixed and prepared to see the scene to 
an end, sate himself down on the oak table, and 
whistled a strathspey. 

Mr Jarvie, who seemed very alert and expedi- 
tious in going through business, soon showed him- 
self master of that which he had been considering, 
and addressed himself to Mr Owen in the following 
strain: “ Wecl, Mr Owen, weel—your house are 
awin’ certain sums to Messrs MacVittie and Mac- 
Fin (shame fa’ their souple snouts! they made that 
and mair out o’ a bargain about the aik-woods at 
Glen -Cailziechat, that they took out atween my 
teeth — wi’ help o’ your gude word, I maun needs 
say, Mr Owen—but that makes nae odds now.)— 
Weel, sir, your house awes them this siller; and 
for this, and relief of other engagements they stand 
in for you, they hae putten a double turn o’ Stan- 
chells’ muckle key on ye.— Weel, sir, ye awe this 
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puller — and maybe ye awe some mair to some other 
body too—maybe ye awe some to myself, Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie.” 

“I cannot deny, sir, but the balance may of this 
date be brought out against us, Mr Jarvie,” said 
Owen; “ but you ’ll please to consider” 

“ {T hae nae time to consider e’enow, Mr Owen 
—-Sae near Sabbath at e’en, and out o’ ane’s warm 
bed at this time o’ night, and a sort o”’ drow in the 
air besides—there’s nae time fer considering —But, 
sir, as I was saying, ye awe me money— it winna 
deny— ye awe me money, less or mair, [ll stand 
by it. But then, Mr Owen, I cannna see how you, 
an active man that understands business, can redd 
out the business ye ’re come down about, and clear 
us a’ aff—as I have gritt hope ye will—if ye ’re 
keepit lying here in the tolbooth of Glasgow. Now, 
sir, if you can find caution judicio sisti,—that is, 
that ye winna flee the country, but appear and re- 
lieve your caution when ca’d for in our legal courts, 
ye may be set at liberty this very morning.” 

“ Mr Jarvie,” said Owen, “ if any friend would 
become surety for me to that effect, my liberty 
might be usefully employed, doubtless, both for the 
house and all connected with it.” 

“ Aweel, sir,” continued Jarvie, “and doubtless 
such a friend wad expect ye to appear when ca’d 
on, and relieve him o’ his engagement.” 

“ And I should do so as certainly, bating sickness 
or death, as that two and two make four.” 

“ Aweel, Mr Owen,” resumed the citizen of Glas- 
gow, “1 dinna misdoubt ye, and 1 ll prove it, sir— 
1’ll prove it. I am a carefu’ man, as is weel ken’d, 
and industrious, as the hale town can testify ; and 
I can win my crowns, and keep my crowns, and 
count my crowns, wi’ onybody in the Saut-Market, 
or it may be in the Gallowgate. And 1’m a pru- 
dent man, as my father the deacon was before me; 
—bat rather than an honest civil gentleman, that 
understands business, and is willing to do justice to 
all men, should he by the heels this gate, unable to 
help himsell or onybody else —why, conscience, 
man! I’ll be your bail myself— But ye ’ll mind 
it’s a bail judicio sisti, as our town-clerk says, not 
gudicatum solvi; ye’ll mind that, for there ’s muckle 
difference.” 

Mr Owen assured him, that as matters then stood, 
he could not expect any one to become security for 
the actual payment of the debt, but that there was 
not the most distant cause for apprehending loss 
from his failing to present himself when lawfully 
called ujron. 

“TI believe ye—1 believe ye. Eneugh said— 
eneugh said. We’se hae your legs loose by break- 
fast-time.— And now let’s hear what thir chamber 
chiels o’ yours hae to say for themselves, or how, 
in the name of unrule, they got here at this time 
0’ night.” 








CHAPTER XXIII. 


Hame came our gudeman at e’en, 
And hame came he, 
And there he saw a man 
Where a man suldna be. 
“ How's this now, kimmer ? 
How’s this ? quo he, — 
How came this carle here 
Without the leave o’ me?” Ola Song. 


Tae magistrate took the light out of his servant- 
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genes in the street of Athens, lantern-in-hand, and 
probably with as little expectation as that of the 
cynic, that he was likely to encounter any especial 
treasure in the course of his researches. The first 
whom he approached was my mysterious guide, 
who, seated on a table as I have already described 
him, with his eyes firmly fixed on the wall, his fea- 
tures arranged into the utmost inflexibility of ex- 
pression, his hands folded on his breast with an air 
betwixt carelessness and defiance, his heel patting 
against the foot of the table, to keep time with the 
tune which he continued to whistle, submitted to 
Mr Jarvie’s investigation with an air of absolute 
confidence and assurance, which, for a moment, 
placed at fault the memory and sagacity of the acute 
and anxious investigator. 

“ Ah!—Eh!—Oh!” exclaimed the Builie. “ My 
conscience !— it’s impossible!—and yet—no !— 
Conscience !—it canna be!—and yet again — Deil 
hae me, that I suld say sae !—- Ye robber — ye ca- 
teran—ye born deevil that ye are, to a’ bad ends 
and nae gude ane—can this be you?” 

‘¢ }y’en as ye see, Bailie,”’ was the laconic answer. 

“ Conscience! if | am na clean bumbaized — you, 
ye cheat-the-wuddy rogue—yow here on your ven- 
ture in the tolbooth o’ Glasgow !— What d’ ye think’s 
the value o’ your head!” 

“ Umph!—why, fairly weighed, and Dutch 
weight, it might weigh down one provost’s, four 
bailies’, a town-clerk’s, six deacons’, besides stent- 
masters” 

“ Ah, ye reiving villain !” interrupted Mr Jarvie. 
“ But tell ower your sins, and prepare ye, for if I 
say the word”—— 

“ True, Bailie,” said he who was thus addressed, 
folding his hands behind him with the utmost non- 
chalance, “ but ye will never say that word.” 

“ And why suld I not, sir?” exclaimed the ma- 
gistrate—“ Why suld I nut?) Answer me that—- 
why suld I not?” 

“For three sufficient reasons, Bailie Jarvie.— 
First, for auld langsyne ;—second, for the sake of 
the auld wife ayont the fire at Stuckavrallachan, 
that made some mixture of our bluids, to my own 
proper shame be it spoken! that has a cousin wi’ 
accounts, and yarn winules, and looms and shut- 
tles, like a mere mechanical person ;—and lastly, 
Bailie, because if I saw a sign o’ your betraying me, 
I would plaster that wa’ with your harns ere the 
hand of man could rescue you !” 

“ Ye’re a bauld desperate villain, sir,” retorted 
the undaunted Bailie; “‘ and ye ken that I ken ye 
to be sae, and that I wadna stand a moment for my 
ain risk.” 

“1 ken weel,” said the other, “ ye hae gentle 
bluid in your veins, and I wad be laith to hurt my 
ain kinsman. But 1’ll gang out here as free as I 
came in, or the very wa’s o’ Glasgow tolbooth shall 
tell o ‘t these ten years to come.” ; ; 

“ Weel, weel,” said Mr Jarvie, “ bluid’s thicker 
than water ; and it liesna in kith, kin, and ally, to 
see motes in ilk other’s een if other een see them 
no. It wad be sair news to the auld wife below 
the Ben of Stuckavrallachan, that you, ye Hieland 
limmer, had knockit out my harns, or that I had 
kilted you up in a tow. But ye *ll own, ye dour 
deevil, that were it no your very sell, I wad hae 
grippit the best man in the Hielands.” , 

- Ve wad hae tried, cousin,’ answered my guide, 





maid’s hand, and advanced to his scrutiny, like Dio- | “ that I wot weel; but I doubt ye wad hae come 
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aff wi’ the short measure ; for we gaung-there-out 
Hieland bodies are an unchancy generation when 
you speak to us 0’ bondage. We downa bide the 
coercion of gude braid-claith about our hinderlans, 
let a be breeks o’ freestone, and garters 0’ iron.” 

“ Ye’ll find the stane breeks and the airn gar- 
ters—ay, and the hemp cravat, for a’ that, ncigh- 
bour,” replied the Bailie. “ Nae man in a civilized 
country ever played the pliskies ye hac done — 
but e’en pickle in your ain pock-neuk— I hae gi’en 
ye warning.” 

“ Well, cousin,”’ said the other, “ ye ll wear black 
at my burial.” 

“ Deil a black cloak will be there, Robin, but the 
corbies and the hoodie-craws, ]’se gie ye my hand 
on that. But whar’s the gude thousand pund Scots 
that I lent ye, man, and when am I to see it again?” 

“ Where it is,” replied my guide, after the affec- 
tation of considering for a moment, “I cannot 
justly tell— probably where last year’s snaw is.” 

* And that’s on the tap of Schehallion, ye Hie- 
land dog,” said Mr Jarvie; “ and I look for pay- 
ment frae you where ye stand.” 

“ Ay,” replied the Highlander, “ but I keep nci- 
ther snaw nor dollars in my sporran. And as to 
when you ‘ll see it— why, just when the king enjoys 
his ain again, as the auld sang says.” 

“ Warst of a’, Robin,” retorted the Glaswegian, 
— TJ mean, ye disloyal traitor —Warst of a’!— 
Wad ye bring popery in on us, and arbitrary power, 
and a foist and a warming-pan, and the sect forms, 
and the curates, and the auld enormities o’ sur- 
plices and cearments? Ye had better stick to your 
auld trade o’ theft-boot, black-mail, spreaghs, and 
gillravaging — better stealing nowte than ruining 
nations.” 

“ Hout, man—whisht wi’ your whiggery,’ an- 
ewered the Celt; “ we hae ken’d ane anither mony 
a lang day. I’se take care your counting-room is no 
cleaned out when the Gillon-a-naillic! come to redd 
up the Glasgow buiths, and clear them o’ their auld 
shop-wares. And, unless it just fa’ in the preceese 
way o’ your duty, ye maunna see me oftcner, Nicol, 
than I am disposed to be seen.” 

“ Ye are a dauring villain, Rob,” answered the 
Bailie; “and ye will be hanged, that will be seen 
and heard tell 0’; but I’se ne’er be the ill bird and 
foul my nest, set apart strong necessity and the 
skreigh of duty, which no man should hear and be 
inobedient. And wha the deevil’s this?” he con- 
tinued, turning to me—“ Some gillravager that yc 
hae listed, I daur say. He looks as if he had a 
bauld heart to the highway, and a lang craig for 
the gibbect.” 

This, good Mr Jarvie,” said Owen, who, lile 
myself, had been struck dumb during this strange 
recognition, and no less strange dialogue, which 
took place betwixt these extraordinary kinsmen— 
“ This, good Mr Jarvie, is young Mr Frank Osbal- 
distone, only child of the head of our house, who 
should have been taken into our firm at the time 
Mr Rashleigh Osbaldistone, his cousin, had the luck 
to be taken into it”—(Here Owen could not sup- 
press a groan)—“ But, howsoever” 

“ (, 1 have heard of that smaik,” said the Scotch 
merchant, interrupting him; “it is he whom your 
principal, like an obstinate auld fule, wad make a 
merchant o’, wad he or wad he no,—and the lad 
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turned a strolling stage-player, in pure dislike to 
the labour an honcst man should live by. Weel 
sir, what say you to your handiwark? Will Hamlet 
the Dane, or Hamlct’s ghost, be good security for 
Mr Owen, Sir?” 

* T don’t deserve your taunt,” I replied, “ though 
I respect your motive, and am too grateful for the 
assistance you have afforded Mr Owen, to resent it. 
My only business here was to do what I could (it 
is perhaps very little) to aid Mr Owen in the ma- 
nagement of my father’s affairs. My dislike of the 
commercial] profession is a feeling of which I am 
the best and sole judge.” 

“T protest,” said the Highlander, “ I had some 
respect for this callant even before I ken’d what 
was in him; but now I honour him for his con- 
tempt of weavers and spinners, and sic-like mecha- 
nical persons and their pursuits.” 

“ Ye’remad, Rob,” said the Bailie—*“ mad asa 
March hare—though wherefore a hare suld be mad 
at March mair than at Martinmas, is mair than I 
can weel say. Weavers! Deil shake ye out o’ the 
web the weaver craft made. Spinners! ye’ll spin 
and wind yoursell a bonny pirn. And this young 
birkie here, that ye’re hoying and hounding on the 
shortest road to the gallows and the deevil, will his 
stage-plays and his poetries help him here, d’ ye | 
think, ony mair than your deep oaths and drawn 
dirks, ye reprobate that ye are?— Will T'ttyre tu 
patula, as they ca’ it, tell him where Rashleigh 
Osbaldistone is? or Macbeth, and all his kerneg 
and galla-glasses, and your awn to boot, Rob, pro- 
cure him five thousand pounds to answer the bills 
which fall due ten days hence, were they a’ rouped 
at the Cross, basket hilts, Andra-Ferraras, leather 
targets, brogues, brochan, and sporrans?” | 

“ Ten days?” I answered, and instinctively drew 
out Diana Vernon’s packet; and the time being 
elapsed during which 1 was to keep the seal sacred, 
I hastily broke it open. A sealed letter fell from 
a blank enclosure, owing to the trepidation with 
which I opened the parcel. A shght current of 
wind, which found its way through a broken pane 
of the window, wafted the letter to Mr Jarvie’s feet, 
who hited it, examined the address with uncere- 
monious curiosity, and, to my astonishment, handed 
it to his Highland hinsman, saying, “ Here’s a wind 
has blown a letter to its right owner, though there 
were ten thousand chances against its coming to 
hand.” 

The Highlander, having examined the address, 
broke the letter open without the least ceremony. 
] endeavoured to interrupt his proceeding. 

“You must satisfy me, sir,’ said I, “that the 
Ietter is intended for you besore I can permit you 
to peruse it.” 

“ Mahe yourself quite easy, Mr Osbaldistone,” 
replied the mountaineer, with great composure ;— 
“remember Justice Inglewood, Clerk Jobson, Mr 
Morris— above all, remember yoyr vera humble 
servant, Robert Cawmil, and the beautiful Diana 
Vernon. Remember all this, and doubt no longer 
that the letter is for me.” 

I remained astonished at my own stupidity. — 
Through the whole night, the voice, and even the 
features of thisman, though imperfectly seen, haunt- 
ed me with recollections to which I could assign 
no exact local or personal associations. But now 
the light dawned on me at once ;—this man was | 
Campbell himself. His whole peculiarities flashed 
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pn me at once,—the deep strong voice—the in- 

flexible, stern, yet considerate cast of features— 

the Scottish brogue, with its corresponding dialect 
| and imagery, which, although he possessed the 
| power at times of laying them aside, recurred at 
every moment of emotion, and gave pith to his sar- 
casm, or vehemence to his expostulation. Rather 
beneath the middle size than above it, his limbs 
were formed upon the very strongest model that is 
consistent with agility, while, from the remarkable 
ease and freedom of his movements, you could not 

doubt his possessing the latter quality in a high 
| degree of perfection. Two points in his person in- 
terfered with the rules of symmetry ;—his shoul- 
ders were so broad in proportion to his height, as, 
notwithstanding the lean and lathy appearance of 
his frame, gave him something the air of being too 
square in respect to his stature ; and his arms, 
though round, sinewy, and strong, were so very 
long as to be rather a deformity. I afterwards 
tieard that this length of arm was a circumstance 
on which he prided himself; that when he wore his 
native Highland garb, he could tie the garters of 
his hose without stooping; and that it gave him 
reat advantage in the use of the broadsword, at 
which he was very dexterous. But certainly this 
want of symmetry destroyed the claim he might 
stherwise have set up, to be accounted a very hand- 
svome man; it gave something wild, irregular, and, 
148 it were, unearthly, to his appearance, and re- 
ninded me involuntarily, of the tales which Mabel 
used to tell of the old Picts who ravaged Northum- 
berland in ancient times, who, according to her tra- 
dition, were a sort of half-goblin half-human beings, 
distinguished, like this man, for courage, cunning, 
ferocity, the length of their arms, and the square- 
ness of their shoulders. 

When, however, I recollected the circumstances 
in which we formerly met, 1 could not doubt that 
the billet was most probably designed for him. He 
had made a marked figure among those mysterious 
personages over whom Diana seemed to exercise 
an influence, and from whom she experienced an 
influence in her turn. 1t was painful to think that 
the fate of a being so amiable was involved in that 
of desperadoes of this man’s description; —yet it 
secmed impossible to doubt it. Of what use, how- 
ever, could this person be to my father’s affairs ?— 
1 could think only of one. Rashleigh Osbaldistone 
nad, at the instigation of Miss Vernon, certainly 
found means to produce Mr Campbell] when his pre- 
sence was necessary to exculpate me from Morris’s 
accusation — Was it not possible that ler influence, 
in like manner, might prevail on Campbell to pro- 
duce Rashleigh? Speaking on this supposition, I 
requested to know where my dangerous kinsman 
was, and when Mr Campbell had seen him. The 
answer was indirect. 

“ It’s a kittle cast she has gien me to play; but 
yet it’s fair play, and I winna baulk her. Mr Os- 
haldistone, I dwell not very far from hence —my 
kinsman can show you the way— Leave Mr Owen 
to do the best he can in Glasgow—do you come 
and see me in the glens, and it’s like I may plea- 
sure you, and stead your father in his extremity. 1 
am but a poor man; but wit’s better than wealth 
—and, cousin,” (turning from me to address Mr 
Jarvie) “if ye daur venture sae muckle as to cat a 
dish of Scotch collops, and a leg 0’ red-deer venison 
wi me, come ye wi’ this Sassenach gentleman as far | 
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as Drymen or Bucklivie,— or the Clachan of Aber 
foil will be better than ony o’ them,—and I ll hae 
somebody waiting to weise ye the gate to the place 
where I may be for the time— What say ye, man? 
There’s my thumb, I’ll ne’er beguile thee.” 

“Na, na, Robin,” said the cautious burgher, “ 1 
seldom like to leave the Gorbals; 1 have nae free- 
dom to gang among your wild hills, Robin, and 
your kilted red-shanks—it disna become my place, 
man. 

“ The devil damn your place and you baith !”’ re- 
iterated Campbell. “ The only drap o’ gentle bluid 
that’s in your body was our great grand-unele’s that 
was justified at Dumbarton, and you set yourself 
up to say ye wad derogate frae your place to visit 
me! Hark thee, man—lI owe thee a day in harst 
-——I’ll pay up your thousan pund Scots, plack and 
bawbee, gin ye’ll be an honest fallow for anes, and 
just daiker up the gate wi’ this Sassenach.” 

“ Hout awa’ wi’ your gentility,” replied the Bai- 
lie; “ carry your gentle bluid to the Cross, and see 
what ye’ll buy wi’t. But, if I were to come, wad 
ye really and soothfastly pay me the siller?” 

“ 1 swear to ye,” said the Highlander, “ upon 
the halidome of him that sleeps beneath the grey 
stane at Inch-Cailleach.”} 

“ Say nae mair, Robin—say nae mair— Well 
see what may be dunc. But ye maunna expec} 
me to gang ower the Highland line—1’ll gae be. 
yond the line at no rate. Ye maun meet me about 
Bucklivie or the Clachan of Aberfoil,—and dinna 
forget the needful.” 

“ Nae fear—nae fear,” said Campbell; Ill be 
as true as the steel blade that never failed its mas- 
ter. But I must be budging, cousin, for the air o’ 
Glasgow tolbooth is no that ower salutary to a High- 
lander’s constitution.” 

“ Troth,” replied the merchant, “and if my duty 
were to be dune, ye couldna change your atmo- 
sphere, as the minister ca’s it, this ae wee while.— 
Ochon, that I sud ever be concerned in aiding and 
abetting an escape frae justice ! it will be a shame 
and disgrace to me und mine, and my very father’s 
memory, for ever.” 

* Jiout tout, man! let that flee stick in the wa’,” 
answered his kinsman; “ when the dirt’s dry it 
will rub out— Your father, honest man, could look 
ower a friend’s fault as weel as anither.” 

“ Ye may be right, Robin,” replied the Bailie, 
after a moment’s reflection; “ he was a considerate 
man the deacon; he ken’d we had a’ our frailties, 
and he lo’ed his friends— Ye ‘ll no hae forgotten 
him, Robin?” This question he put in a softened 
tone, conveying as much at least of the ludicrous 
as the pathetic. 

“ Forgotten him!” replied his kinsman—* what 
suld ail me to forget him ?!—a wapping weaver he 
was, and wrought my first pair o’ hose. — But come 
awa’, kinsman, 

“* Come fill up my cap, come fill up my cann, 
Come saddle my horses, and call up my man; 
Come open your gates, and Ict me gae free, 

I daurna stay langer in bonny Dundee. 

“ Whisht, sir!” said the magistrate, in an autho- 
ritative tone —“ lilting and singing sae near the 
latter end o’ the Sabbath! This house may hear 
ye sing anither tune yet— Aweel, we hae a’ back- 
slidings to answer for — Stanchells, open the door.” 
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| The jailor obeyed, and we all sallied forth. Stan- 
chells looked with some surprise at the two stran- 
gers, wondering, doubtless, how they came into these 
premises without his knowledge; but Mr Jarvie’s 
‘‘ Friends o’ mine, Stanchells—friends o’ mine,” 
silenced al] disposition to inquiries. We now de- 
scended into the lower vestibule, and hallooed more 
than once for Dougal, to which summons no answer 
was returned; when Campbell observed, with a sar- 
donic smile, “ That if Dougal was the lad he kent 
him, he would scarce wait to get thanks for his ain 
share of the night’s wark, but was in all probability 
on the full trot to the pass of Ballamaha”—— 

“ And left us—and, abune a’, mec, mysell, locked 
up in the tolbooth a’ night!” exclaimed the Bailie, 
in ire and perturbation. ‘ Ca’ for fore-hammers, 
sledge - hammers, pinches, and coulters; send for 
Deacon Yettlin, the smith, and let him ken that 
Bailie Jarvie’s shut up in the tolbooth by a Hie- 
land blackguard, whom he ’ll hang up as high as 
Haman” 

“ When ye catch him,” said Campbell, gravely; 
“ but stay—the door is surely not locked.” 

Indeed, on examination, we found that the door 
was not only left open, but that Dougal in his re- 
treat had, by carrying off the keys along with him, 
taken care that no one should exercise his office of 
porter in a hurry. 

“ He has glimmerings o’ common sense now, that 
creature Dougal,” said Campbell ;—“ he ken’d an 
open door might hae served me at a pinch.” 

We were by this time in the street. 

“T tell you, Robin,” said the magistrate, “in my 
puir mind, if ye live the life ye do, ye suld hae ane 
®’ your gillies doorkeeper in every jail in Scotland, 
in case 0’ the warst.” 

“ Ane o’ my kinsmen a bailie in ilka burgh will 
just do as weel, cousin Nicol—So, gude-night or 
gude-morning to ye; and forget not the Clachan of 
Aberfoil.” 

And without waiting for an answer, he sprung to 
the other side of the street, and was lost in dark- 
ness. Immediately on his disappearance, we heard 
him give a low whistle of peculiar modulation, which 
was instantly replied to. 

‘“ Hear to the Hieland deevils,” said Mr Jarvie; 
* they think themselves on the skirts of Benlomond 
already, where they may gang whewing and whis- 
tling about without minding Sunday or Saturday.” 
Here he was interrupted by something which fell 
with a heavy clash on the street before us—“ Gude 
guide us! what’s this mair o’t?— Mattie, haud up 
the lantern —— Conscience! if it isna the keys! — 
Weel, that ’s just as weel— they cost the burgh sil- 
ler, and there might hae been some clavers about 
the loss o’ them. O, an Bailie Grahame were to 
get word o’ this night’s job, it wad be a sair hair in 
my neck!” 

As we were still but a few steps from the tol- 
booth door, we carried back these implements of 
office, and consigned them to the head jailor, who, 
in lieu of the usual mode of making good his post 
by turning the keys, was keeping sentry in the ves- 
tibule till the arrival of some assistant, whom he 
had summoned in order to replace the Celtic fugi- 
tive Dougal. 

Having discharged this piece of duty to the 
burgh, and my road lying the same way with the 
honest magistrate’s, I profited by the light of his 
lantern, and he by my arm, to find our way through 
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the streets, which, whatever they may now be, were 
then dark, uneven, and ill-paved. Age is easily 
propitiated by attentions from the young. The 
Bailie expressed himself interested in me, and add- 
ed, “ That since 1 was nane o’ that play-acting and 
play-ganging generation, whom his saul hated, he 
wad be glad if I wad eat a reisted haddock, or a 
fresh herring, at breakfast wi’ Ifim the morn, and 
meet my friend, Mr Owen, whom, by that time, he 
would place at liberty.” 

“ My dear sir,” said I, when I had accepted ot 
the invitation with thanks, “ how could you possibly 
connect me with the stage?” 

“ I watna,” replied Mr Jarvie ;— © it was a ble- 
therin’ phrasin’ chield they ca’ Fairservice, that cam 
at e’en to get an order to send the crier through 
the toun for ye at skreigh o’ day the morn. He 
tell’t me whae ye were, and how ye were sent frae 
your father’s house because ye wadna be a dealer, 
and that ye mightna disgrace your family wi’ gang- 
ing on the stage. Ane Llammorgaw, our precentor, 
brought him here, and said he was an auld acquaint- 
ance; but I sent them baith awa’ wi’ a flae in their 
lug for bringing me sie an errand on sic a night. 
But I see he ’s a fule-creature a’thegither, and clean 
mista’en about ye. 1 like ye, man,” he continued; 
“ T like a lad that will stand by his friends in trou- 
ble—I aye did it mysell, and sae did the deacon 
my father, rest and bless him! But ye suldna keep 
ower muckle company wi’ Hielandmen and thae 
wild cattle. Can a man touch pitch and no be de- 
filed?—aye mind that. Nae doubt, the best and 
wisest may err — Once, twice, and thrice, have I 
backslidden, man, and dune three things this night 
—my father wadna hae believed his een if he could 
hae looked up and seen me do them.” 

Ile was by this time arrived at the door of his 
own dwelling. He paused, however, on the thresh- 
old, and went on in a solemn tone of deep contri- 
tion, —“ Firstly, I hae thought my ain thoughts on 
the Sabbath—secondly, I hae gi’en security for an 
Englishman — and, in the third and last place, well- 
a-day ! I hae let an ill-doer escape from the place 
of imprisonment— But there ’s balm in Gilead, Mr 
Osbaldistone— Mattie, I can let mysell in—seoc Mr 
Osbaldistone to Luckie Flyter’s, at the corner o’ the 
wynd.— Mr Osbaldistone” —in a whisper —“ ye’ll 
offer nae incivility to Mattie—she’s an honest man’s 
daughter, and a near cousin o’ the Laird o’ Lim- 
merfield’s.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“ Willit please your worship to accept of my poor service? 
I beseech that I may feed upon your bread, though it 
be the brownest, and drink of your drink, though it be 
of the smallest; for I will do your worship as much ser- 
vice for forty shillings as another man shal tor three 
pounds.” GREENE'S Tu Quogue. 


I REMEMBERED the honest Bailie’s parting charge, 
but did not conceive there was any incivility in add- 
ing a kiss to the half-crown with which I remune- 
rated Mattie’s attendance ;—nor did her “ Fie for 
shame, sir!” express any very deadly resentment 
of the affront. Repeated knocking at Mrs Flyter’s 
gate awakened in due order, first, one or two stray 
dogs, who began to bark with all their might; next 
two or three night-capped heads, which were thrust 
out of the neighbouring windows to reprehend me 
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for disturbing the solemnity of the Sunday night 
by that untimely noise. While J trembled lest the 
thunders of their wrath might dissolve in showers 
like that of Xantippe, Mrs Flyter herself awoke, 
and began, in atone of objurgation not unbeco- 
ming the philosophical spouse of Socrates, to scold 
one or two loiterers in her kitchen, for not hasten- 
ing to the door to prevent a repetition of my noisy 
summons. 

These worthies were, indeed, nearly concerned 
in the fracas which their laziness occasioned, being 
| no other than the faithful Mr Fairservice, with his 

friend Mr Hammorgaw, and another person, whom 
| I afterwards found to be the town-crier, who were 
| sitting over a cog of ale, as they called it (at my ex- 

pense, as my bill afterwards informed me), in order 
| to devise the terms and style of a proclamation to 
be made through the streets the next day, in order 
that “ the unfortunate young gentleman,” as they 
had the impudence to qualify me, might be restored 
!'to his friends without farther delay. It may be 
| supposed that I did not suppress my displeasure at 
this impertinent interference with my affairs; but 
Andrew set up such ejaculations of transport at 
my arrival, as fairly drowned my expressions of 
resentment. His raptures, perchance, were partly 
political ; and the tears of joy which he shed had 
certainly their source in that noble fountain of emo- 
tion, the tankard. However, the tumultuous glee 
which he felt, or pretended to feel at my return, 
saved Andrew the broken head which I had twice 
| destined him ;—first, on account of the colloquy 

he had held with the precentor on my affairs; and 

secondly, for the impertinent history he had thought 
| proper to give of me to Mr Jarvie. I however con- 
| tented myself with slapping the door of my bed- 

room in his face as he followed me, praising Heaven 
| for my safe return, and mixing his joy with admo- 
‘nitious to me to take care how I walked my own 
ways in future. 1 then went to bed, resolving my 
first business in the morning should be to discharge 
this troublesome, pedantic, self-conceited coxcomb, 
who seemed so much disposed to constitute himself 
rather a preceptor than a domestic. 

Accordingly in the morning I resumed my pur- 
pose, and calling Andrew into my apartment, re- 
quested to know his charge for guiding and attend- 
ing me as far as Glasgow. Mr Fairservice looked 
very blank at this demand, justly considering it as 
& presage to approaching dismission. 

“ Your honour,” he said, after some hesitation, 
* wunna think—wunna think” 

“ Speak out, you rascal, or I’ll break your head,” 
said I, as Andrew, between the double risk of losing 
all by asking too much, or a part, by stating his 
demand lower than what I might be willing to pay, 
oe gasping in the agony of doubt and calcula- 

ion. 

Out it came with a bolt, however, at my threat ; 
as the kind violence of a blow on the back some- 
times delivers the windpipe from an intrusive mor- 
sel.— “ Aughteen pennies sterling per diem— that 
is, by the day—your honour wadna think uncon- 
scionable.” 

“ It is double what is usual, and treble what you 
merit, Andrew ; but there’s a guinea for you,. and 
get about your business.” 

“ The Lord forgi’e us! Is your honour mad?” 
exclaimed Andrew, 

“ No; but I think you mean to make me so— 




















I give you a third above your demand, ana you 
stand staring and expostulating there as if I were 
cheating you. Take your money, and go about 
your business.” 

“ Gude safe us!” continued Andrew, “ in what 
can I hae offended your honour? Certainly a’ flesh 
is but as flowers of the field ; but if a bed of camo- 
mile hath value in medicine, of a surety the use of 
Andrew Fairservice to your honour is nothing less 
evident—it’s as muckle as your life’s worth to part 
wi’ me.” 

“ Upon my honour,” replied I, “ it is difficult to 
say whether you are more hnave or foo}. So you 
intend then to remain with me whether I like it or 
no?” 

“ Troth, I was e’en thinking sae,” replied An- 
drew, dogmatically ; “ for if your honour disna ken 
when ye hae a gude servant, I ken when I hae a 
gude master, and the deil be in my feet gin I leave 
ye—and there’s the brief and the lang 0’t;— be- 
sides I hae received nae regular warning to quit 
my place.” 

“ Your place, sir!” said I;-—“ why, you are no 
hired servant of mine,—you are merely a guide, 
whose knowledge of the country I availed myself 
of on my road.” 

“ IT am no just a common servant, I admit, sir,” 
remonstrated Mr Fairservice; “ but your honour 
kens I quitted a gude place at an hour’s notice, 
to comply wi’ your honour’s solicitations. A man 
might make honestly, and wi’ a clear conscience, 
twenty sterling pounds per annum, weel countcd 
siller, o’ the garden at Osbaldistone-Hall, and I 
wasna likely to gi’e up a’ that for a guinea, I trow 
—I reckoned on staying wi’ your honour to the 
term’s end at the least o’t; and I account upon my 
wage, board-wage, fee, and bountith,—ay, to that 
length o’t at the least.” 

“ Come, come, sir,” replied I, “ these impudent 
pretensions won’t serve your turn; and if I hear 
any more of them, I shall convince you that Squire 
Thorneliff is not the only one of my name that can 
use his fingers.” 

While I spoke thus, the whole matter struck me 
as 80 ridiculous, that, though really angry, I had 
some difficulty to forbear laughing at the gravity 
with which Andrew supported a plea so utterly ex- 
travagant. The rascal, aware of the impression he 
had made on my muscles, was encouraged to per- 
severance. He judged it safer, however, to take 
his pretensions a peg lower, in case of overstraining 
at the same time both his plea and my patience. 

* Admitting that my honour could part with a 
faithful servant, that had served me and mine by 
day and night for twenty years, in a strange place, 
and at a moment's warning, he was weel assured,” 
he said, “ it wasna in my heart, nor in no true 
gentleman’s, to pit a puir lad like himsell, that had 
come forty or fifty, or say a hundred miles out 0’ 
his road purely to bear my honour company, and 
that had nae hauding but his penny-fee, to sic a 
hardship as this comes to.” 

I think it was you, Will, who once told me, that, 
to be an obstinate man, I am in certain things the 
most gullable and malleable of mortals. The fact 
is, that it is only contradiction which makes me 
peremptory, and when I do not fee: myself called 
on to give battle to any proposition, I am always 
willing to grant it, rather than give myself much 
trouble. I knew this fellow to be a greedy, tiresome, 
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some one about me in the quality of guide and 
domestic, and I was so much used to Andrew’s 
| humour, that on some occasions it was rather amu- 
| sing. In the state of indecision to which these re- 
flections led me, I asked Fairservice if he knew the 
roads, towns, é&c. in the north of Scotland, to which 
| my father’s concerns with the proprietors of High- 
' land forests were likely to lead me. I believe if I 
| had asked him the road to the terrestrial paradise, 
| he would have at that moment undertaken to guide 
me to it; so that I had reason afterwards to think 
myself fortunate in finding that his actual know- 
‘ ledge did not fall very much short of that which he 
, asserted himself to possess. I fixed the amount of 
his wages, and reserved to myself the privilege of 
dismissing him when I chose, on paying him a week 
m advance. I gave him finally a severe lecture 
on his conduct of the preccding day, and then dis- 
missed him, rejoicing at heart, though somewhat 
crest-fallen in countenance, to rehearse to his friend 
the precentor, who was taking his morning draught 
in the kitchen, the mode in which he had “ cuitled 
up the daft young English squire.” 
| Agreeable to appointment, 1 went next to Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie’s, where a comfortable morning’s re- 
past was arranged in the parlour, which served as 
an apartment of all hours, and almost all work, to 
that honest gentleman. ‘The bustling and benevo- 
lent magistrate had been as good as his word. I 
found my friend Owen at liberty, and, conscious 
| of the refreshments and purification of brush and 
basin, was of course a very different person from 
Owen a prisoner, squalid, heart-broken, and hope- 
less. Yet the sense of pecuniary difficulties arising 
behind, before, and around him, had depressed his 
spirit, and the almost paternal embrace which the 
good man gave me, was embittered by a sigh of 
the deepest anxiety. And when he sate down, the 
heaviness in his eye and manner, so diffcrent from 
the quiet composed satisfaction which they usually 
exhibited, indicated that he was employing his 
arithmetic in mentally numbering up the days, the 
hours, the minutes, which yet remained as an inter- 
val between the dishonour of bills and the downfall 
of the great commercial establishment of Osbaldis- 
tone and Tresham. It was left to me, therefore, to 
do honour to our landlord’s hospitable cheer—to 
his tea, right from China, which he got in a present 
from some eminent ship’s-husband at Wapping — 
to his coffee, from a snug plantation of his own, as 
he informed us with a wink, called Salt-market 
Grove, in the island of Jamaica—to his English 
toast and ale, his Scotch dried salmon, his Loch- 
fine herrings, and even to the double damask table- 
cloth “ wrought by no hand, as you may guess,” 
pave that of his deceased father the worthy Deacon 
Jarvie. 

Having conciliated our good-humoured host by 
those little attentions which are great to most men, 
I endeavoured in my turn to gain from him some 
information which might be useful for my guidance, 
as well as for the satisfaction of my curiosity. We 
had not hitherto made the least allusion to the 
transactions of the preceding night, a circumstance 
which made my question sound somewhat abrupt, 
when, without any previous introduction of the sub- 
ject, I took advantage of a pause when the history 
of the tablecloth ended, and that of the napkins was 
abuut to commence, to inquire, “ Pray, by the by, 


meddling coxcomb ; still, however, I must have 


friendly interest in the arrangement of my father’s 
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Mr Jarvie, who may this Mr Robert Campbell be. 
whom we met with last night?” 
The interrogatory seemed to strike the honest 
magistrate, to use the vulgar phrase, “ all of aheap,” 
and instead of answering, he returned the question 
— “Whae’s Mr Robert Campbell!—ahem! ahay! 
Whae ’s Mr Robert Campbell, quo’ he?” 
“ Yes,” said I, “ 1 mean who, and what is he?” 
“ Why, he’s—ahay !—he ’s—-ahem !— Where 
did ye mect with Mr Robert CampbelJ, as ye ca’ 
him?” 
“ I met him by chance,” I replied, “ some months 
ago, in the north of England.” 
“ Ou then, Mr Osbaldistone,” said the Bailie, 
doggedly, “ ye’ll ken as muckle about him as I do.” 
“ TI should suppose not, Mr Jarvie,” I replied ;— 
“you are his relation, it seems, and his friend.” 
“ There is some cousin-red between us, doubt- 
less,” said the Bailie, reluctantly; “ but we hae seen 
little o’ ilk other since Rob gae up the cattle-line o’ 
dealing, poor fallow! he was hardly guided by them 
might hae used him better—and they haena made 
their plack a bawbee 0’t neither. There’s mony 
ane this day wad rather they had never chased puir 
Robin frae the Cross o’ Glasgow — there ’s mony ane 
wad rather sce him again at the tail o’ three hundred 
hyloes, than at the head o’ thirty waur cattle.” 
“ All this explains nothing to me, Mr Jarvie, of 
Mr Campbell’s rank, habits of life, and means of 
subsistence,” I replied. 
“ Rank?” said Mr Jarvie ; “ he’s a Hieland gen- 
tleman, nae doubt— better rank need nane to be: 
—and for habit, I judge he wears the Hieland ha- 
bit amang the hills, though he has breeks on when 
he comes to Glasgow ;—and as for his subsistence, 
what needs we care about his subsistence, sae lang 
as he asks naething frae us, ye ken. But I hae nae 
time for clavering about him e’en now, because we 
maun look into your father’s concerns wi’ a’ speed.” 
So saying, he put on his spectacles, and sate down 
to examine Mr Owen’s states, which the other 
thought it most prudent to communicate to him 
without reserve. I knew enough of business to be 
aware that nothing could be more acute and saga- 
cions than the views which Mr Jarvie entertained 
of the matters submitted to his examination; and, 
to do him justice, it was marked by much fairness 
and even liberality. He scratched his ear indeed 
repeatedly, on observing the balance which stood 
at the debit of Osbaldistone and Tresham in account 
with himself personally. 
“ 1t may be a dead loss,” he observed; “ and, 
conscience! whate’er ane o’ your Lombard Street 
| goldsmiths may say to it, it’s a snell ane in the 

Saut-Market o’ Glasgow. It will be a heavy deficit 
| —a staff out o’ my bicker, I trow. But what then? 
| 





—I trust the house wunna coup the crans for a’ 
that’s come and gane yet; and if it does, 1 ’ll never 
bear sae base a mind as thae corbies in the Galluw- 
gate—an I am to lose by ye, I’se ne’er deny I hae 
won by ye mony a fair pund sterling——Sac, an it 
come to the warst, 1’se e’en lay the head o’ the sow 
to the tail o’ the grice.’*} 

I did not altogether understand the proverbial 
arrangement with which Mr Jarvie consoled him- 
self, but I could easily see that he took a kind and 
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vecal plans proposed by Owen, and, by his counte- 
nance and cuunsel, greatly abated the gloom upon 
the brow of that afflicted delegate of my father’s 
establishment. 

As I was an idle spectator on this occasion, and, 
perhaps, as I showed some inclination :nore than 
once to return to the prohibited, and, apparently, 
the puzzling subject of Mr Campbell, Mr Jarvie 
dismissed me with little formality, with an advice 
to “ gang up the gate to the college, where I wad 
find some chields could speak Greek and Latin weel, 
—at least they got plenty o’ siller for doing deil haet 
else, if they didna do that; and where I might read 
a spell o’ the worthy Mr Zachary Boyd’s translation 
o’ the Scniptures—better pvetry need nane to be, 
is he had been tell’d by them that ken’d, or suld 
hae ken’d, about sic things.” But he seasoned this 
dismission with a kind and hospitable invitation, 
“to come back and take part o’ his family-chack, 
at ane preceesely — there wad be a leg o’ mutton, 
and, it might be, a tup’s head, for they were in 
season ;”’ but, above all, I was to return at “ ane 
o’clock preceesely——it was the hour he and the 
deacon his father aye dined at— they pat it aff for 
naething nor for naebody.” 








CHAPTER XXV. 


So stands the Thracian herdsman with his spear 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear 3 
And hears him in the rustling wood, and secs 
His course at distance by the bending trees, 
And thinks — Here comes my morta) enemy, 
And either he must fall in fight, or I. 

Palamon and Arcite. 


I roox the route towards the college, as recom- 
mended by Mr Jarvie, less with the intention of 
seekirg for any object of interest or amuscment, 
than to arrange my own ideas, and meditate on my 
future conduct. I wandered from one quadrangle of 
old-fashioned buildings to another, and from thence 
to the College-yards, or walking ground, where, 
pleased with the solitude of the place, most of the 
students being engaged in their classes, 1 tovk se- 
veral turns, pondering on the waywardness of my 
own destiny. 

I could not doubt, from the circumstances attend- 
ing my first meeting with this person Campbell, 
that he was engaged in some strangely desperate 
courses ; and the reluctance with which Mr Jarvie 
alluded to his person or pursuits, as well as all the 
scene of the preceding night, tended to confirm these 
suspicions, Yet to this man Diana Vernon had not, 
it would seem, hesitated to address herself in my 
behalf; and the conduct of the magistrate himself 
towards him showed an odd mixture of kindness, 
and even respect, with pity and censure. Something 
there must be uncommon in Campbell’s situation 
and character; and what was still more extraor- 
dinary, it seemed that his fate was doomed to have 
influence over, and connexion with my own. I re- 
solved to bring Mr Jarvie to close quarters on the 
first proper opportunity, and learn as much as was 
possible on the subject of this mysterious person, 
in order that I might judge whether it was possible 
for me, without prejudiee to my reputation, to hold 
that degree of farther correspondence with him, to 
which he seemed to invite. 

While I was musing on these subjects, my at- 
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tention was attracted by three persons who ap- 
peared at the upper end of the walk through which 
I was sauntering, seemingly engaged in very ear- 
nest conversation. That intuitive impression which 
announces to us the approach of whomsoever we 
love or hate with intense vehemence, long before 
a more indifferent eye can recognise their persons, 
flashed upon my mind the sure conviction that the 
midmost of these three men was Rashleigh Osbal- 
distone. To address him was my first impulse ;— 
my second was, to watch him until he was alone, 
or at least to reconnoitre his companions before 
confronting him. The party was still at such dis- 
tance, and engaged in such deep discourse, that I 
had time to step unobserved to the other side of a 
small hedge, which imperfectly screened the alicy 
in which [ was walking. 

{t was at this period the fashion of the young 
and gay to wear, in their morning walks, a scarlet 
cloak, often laced and embroidered, above their 
other dress, and it was the trick of the time for 
gallants occasionally to dispose it so as to muffle a 
part of the face. The imitating this fashion, with 
the degree of shelter which I received from the 
hedge, enabled me to meet my cousin, unobserved 
by him or the others, except perhaps as a passing 
stranger. I was not a little startled at recognising 
in his companions that very Morris on whose ac- 
count 1 had been summoned before Justice Ingle- 
wood, and Mr MacVittie the merchant, from whose 
starched and severe aspect I had recoiled on the 
preceding day. 

A more ominous conjunction to my own affairs, 
and those of my father, could scarce have been 
formed. I remembered Morris’s false accusation 
against me, which he might be as easily induced to 
renew as he had been intimidated to withdraw; I 
recollected the inauspicious influence of MacVittie 
over my father’s affairs, testified by the imprison- 
ment of Owen ;—-and 1 now saw both these men 
combined with one, whose talents for mischief I 
decmed little inferior to those of the great author of 
all ill, and my abhorrence of whom almost amount- 
ed to dread. 

When they had passed me for some paces, I 
turned and followed them unobserved. At the end 
of the walk they separated, Morris and MacViittie 
leaving the gardens, and Rashleigh returning alone 
through the walks. 1 was now determined to con- 
front him, and demand reparation for the injuries 
he had done my father, though in what form re- 
dress was likely to be rendered remained to be 
known. This, however, I trusted to chance; and, 
flinging back the cloak in which I was muffled, I 
passed through a gap of the low hedge, and prc- 
sented myself before Rashleigh, as, in a deep re- 
verie, he paced down tlie avenue. 

Rashleigh was no man to be surprised or thrown 
off his guard by sudden occurrences. Yet he did 
not find me thus close to him, wearing undoubtedly 
in my face the marks of that indignation which was 
glowing in my bosom, without visibly starting at 
an apparition so sudden and so menacing. 

* You are well met, sir,” was my commence- 
ment; “ 1 was about to take a long and doubtful 
journey in quest of you.” 

“ You know little of him you sought then,” re- 
plied Rashleigh, with his usual undaunted compo- 
sure. “I am easily found by my friends—still 
more easily by my foes;—-your manuer compels 
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me to ask in which class I must rank Mr Francis 
Osbaldistone ?” 

“In that of your foes, sir,” I answered—“ in 
that of your mortal foes, unless you instantly do 
justice to your benefactor, my father, by account- 
ing for his property.” 

« And to whom, Mr Osbaldistone,” answered 
Rashleigh, “ am I, a member of your father’s com- 
mercial establishment, to be compelled to give any 
account of my proceedings in those concerns, which 
are in every respect identified with my own ?— 
Surely not tc a young gentleman whose exquisite 
taste for literature would render such discussions 
disgusting and unintelligible.” 

“ Your sneer, sir, is no answer; I will not part 
with you until I have full satisfaction concerning 
the fraud you meditate— you shall go with me be- 
fore a magistrate.” 

“ Be it so,” said Rashleigh, and made a step or 
two as if to accompany me; then pausing, proceed- 
ed—‘* Were I inclined to do as you would have me, 
you should soon feel which of us had most reason 
to dread the presence of a magistrate. But I have 
no wish to accelerate your fate. Go, young man! 
amuse yourself in your world of poetical imagina- 
tions, and leave the business of life to those who 
understand and can conduct it.” 

His intention, I believe, was to provoke me, and 
he succeeded. “ Mr Osbaldistone,” I said, “ this 
tone of calm insolence shall not avail you. You 
ought to be aware that the name we both bear 
never submitted to insult, and shall not in my per- 
son be exposed to it.” 

“ You remind me,” said Rashleigh, with one of 
his blackest looks, “ that it was dishonoured in my 
person!—and you remind me also by whom! Do 
you think I have forgotten the evening at Osbal- 
distone-Hall, when you cheaply and with impunity 
played the bully at my expense? For that insult 
-—never to be washed out but by blood!—for the 
various times you have crossed my path, and always 
to my prejudice—for the persevering folly with 
which you seek to traverse schemes, the importance 
of which you neither know nor are capable of es- 
timating,—for all these, sir, you owe me a long 
account, for which there shall come an early day 
of reckoning.” 

“ Let it come when it will,” I replied, “ I shall 
be willing and ready to meet it. Yet you seem to 
have forgotten the heaviest article— that I had the 
pleasure to aid Miss Vernon’s good sense and vir- 
ee in extricating her from your infamous 
toils. 

I think his dark eyes flashed actual fire at this 
home-taunt, and yet his voice retained the same 
calm expressive tone with which he had hitherto 
conducted the conversation. 

“ I had other views with respect to you, young 
man,” was his answer ; “ less hazardous for you, 
and more suitable to my present character and for- 
mer education. But I see you will draw on your- 
self the personal chastisement your boyish insolence 
80 well merits. Follow me to a more remote spot, 
where we are less likely to be interrupted.” 

I followed him accordingly, keeping a strict eye 
on his motions, for I believed him capable of the 
very worst actions. We reached an open spot in a 
sort of wilderness, laid out in the Dutch taste, with 
clipped hedges, and one or two statues. I was on 


my guard, and it was well with me that I was so; 
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for Rashleigh’s sword was out and at my breast erc 
I could throw down my cloak, or get my weapon 
unsheathed, so that I only saved my life by spring- 
ing a pace or two backwards. He had some ad- 
vantage in the difference of our weapons; for his 
sword, as I recollect, was longer than mine, and 
had one of those bayonet or three-cornered blades 
which are now generally worn; whereas mine was | 
what we then called a Saxon blade—narrow, fiat, | 
and two-edged, and scarcely so manageable as that | 
of my enemy. In other respects we were pretty 
equally matched ; for what advantage I might pos- | 
sess ir superior address and agility, was fully coun- | 
ter-balanced by Rashleigh’s great strength and | 
coolness. He fought, indeed, more like a fiend 
than a man—with concentrated spite and desire 
of blood, only allayed by that cool consideration 
which made his worst actions appear yet worse 
from the air of deliberate premeditation which 
seemed to accompany them. His obvious malig- 
nity of purpose never for a moment threw him off 
his guard, and he exhausted every feint and stra- 
tagem proper to the science of defence; while, at 
the same time, he meditated the most desperate 
catastrophe to our rencounter. 

On my part, the combat was at first sustained 
with more moderation. My passions, though hasty 
were not malevolent; and the walk of two or three 
minutes’ space gave me time to reflect that Rash- 
leigh was my father’s nephew, the son of an uncle, 
who after his fashion had been kind to me, and 
that his fallmg by my hand could not but occasion 
much family distress. My first resolution, there- 
fore, was to attempt to disarm my antagonist —a 
manceuvre in which, confiding in my superiority of 
skill and practice, 4 anticipated little difficulty. I 
found, however, I had met my match; and one or 
two foils which I received, and from the conse- 
quences of which I narrowly escaped, obliged me 
to observe more caution in my mode of fighting, 
By degrecs I became exasperated at the rancour 
with which Rashleigh sought my life, and returned 
his passes with an inveteracy resembling in some 
degree his own; so that the combat had all the ap- 
pearance of being destined to have a tragic issue. 
That issue had nearly taken place at my expense. 
My foot slipped in a full lounge which 1 made at 
my adversary, and I could not so far recover my- 
self as completely to parry the thrust with which 
my pass was repaid. Yet it took but partial effect, 
running through my waistcoat, ing my ribs, 
and passing through my coat behind. The hilt of 
Rashleigh’s sword, so great was the vigour of his 
thrust, struck against my breast with such force as 
to give me great pain, and confirm me in the mo- 
mentary belief that I was mortally wounded. Eager 
for revenge, I grappled with my enemy, seizing 
with my left hand the hilt of his sword, and short- 
ening my own with the purpose of running him 
through the body. Our death-grapple was inter- 
rupted by a man who forcibly threw himself be- 
tween us, and pushing us separate from each 
other, exclaimed, in a loud and commanding voice, 
“ What! the sons of those fathers who sucked the 
same breast shedding each other’s bluid as it were 
strangers’!— By the hand of my father, I will 
cleave to the brisket the first man that mints an- 
other stroke !” 

I looked up in astonishment. The speaker wat 
no other than Campbell. He had a basket-hilted 
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broadsword drawn in his hand, which he made to 
whistle around his head as he spoke, as if for the 
urpose of enforcing his mediation. Rashleigh and 
stared in silence at this unexpected intruder, who 
Reena to exhort us alternately:—“ Do you, 
aister Francis, opine that ye will re-establish your 
father’s credit by cutting your kinsman’s thrapple, 
or getting your ain sneckit instead thereof in the 
College-yards of Glasgow ?—-Or do you, Mr Rash- 
leigh, think men will trust their lives and fortunes 
wi’ ane, that, when in point of trust and in point of 
confidence wi’ a great political interest, gangs about 
brawling like a drunken gillie?— Nay, never look 
gash or grim at me, man—if ye’re angry, ye ken 
how to turn the buckle o’ your belt behind you.” 

“You presume on my present situation,”’ replied 
Rashleigh, “ or you would have hardly dared to in- 
terfere where my honour is concerned.” 

* Hout! tout! tout!—Presume? And what for 
should it be presuming !— Ye may be the richer 
man, Mr Osbaldistone, as is maist likely; and ye 
may be the mair learned man, whilk I dispute not: 
but I reckon ye are neither a prettier man nor a 
better gentleman than mysell—and it will be news 
to me when I hear ye are as gude. And dare too? 
— Muckle daring there ’s about it—I trow, here I 
stand, that hae slashed as het a haggis as ony 0’ 
the twa o’ ye, and thought nae muckle o’ my morn- 
ing’s wark when it was dune. If my foot were on 
the heather as it’s on the causeway, or this pickle 
gravel, that’s little better, 1 hae been waur mis~- 
trysted than if I were set to gie ye baith your 
her’ing o’t.” 

Rashleigh had by this time recovered his tem- 
per completely. “ My kinsman,” he said, “ will ac- 
knowledge he forced this quarrel on me. It was 
none of my seeking. I am glad we are inter- 
rupted before I chastised his forwardness more se- 
verely.”” 

* Are ye hurt, lad?” inquired Campbell of me, 
with some appearance of interest. 

“ A very slight scratch,” I answered, “ which my 
kind cousin would not long have boasted of had not 
you come between us.” 

“ In troth, and that ’s true, Maister Rashleigh,” 
said Campbell; “ for the cauld iron and your best 
bluid were like to hae become acquaint when I 
mastered Mr Frank’s right hand. But never look 
like a sow playing upon a trump for the luve 0’ 
that, man—come and walk wi’ me. I hae news to 
tell ye, and yell cool and come to yoursell, like 
MacGibbon’s crowdy, when he set it out at the win- 
dow-bole.” 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said I. “ Your intentions have 
seemed friendly to me on more occasions than one ; 
but I must not, and will not, quit sight of this per- 
son, until he yields up to me those means of doing 
justice to my father’s engagements, of which he has 
treacherously possessed himself.” 

“ Ye’re daft, man,” replied Campbell ; “ it will 
Serve ye naething to follow us e’enow ; ye hae just 
enow o’ ae man — wad ye bring twa on your head, 
and might bide quiet?” 

“ Twenty,” I replied, “ if it be necessary.” 

I laid my hand on Rashleigh’s collar, who made 
no resistance, but said, with a sort of scornful smile, 
“You hear him, MacGregor! he rushes on his fate 
—will it be my fault if he falls into it?— The war- 
rants are by this time ready, and all is prepared.” 

The Scotchman was obviously embarrassed. He 
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looked around, and before, and behind him, and 
then said —“ The ne’er a bit will I yield my consent 
to his being ill-guided, for standing up for the father 
that got him—and } gie God’s malison and mine 
to a’ sort o’ magistrates, justices, bailies, sheriffs, 
sheriff-officers, constables, and sic-like black cattle, 
that hae been the plagues o’ puir auld Scotland this 
hunder year ;—it was a merry warld when every 
man held his ain gear wi’ his ain grip, and when 
the country side wasna fashed wi’ warrants and 
poindings and apprizings, and a’ that cheatry craft. 
And ance mair I say it, my conscience winna see 
this puir thoughtless lad ill-guided, and especially 
wi’ that sort o’ trade. I wad rather ye fell till’t 
again, and fought it out like douce honest men.” 

“ Your conscience, MacGregor!” said Rash- 
leigh ; “ you forget how long you and I have known 
each other.” 

“ Yes, my conscience,” reiterated Campbell, or 
MacGregor, or whatever was his name; “I hae 
such a thing about me, Maister Osbaldistone ; and 
therein it may weel chance that I hae the better 0’ 
you. As to our knowledge of each other, —if ye 
ken what I am, ye ken what usage it was made me 
what Iam; and, whatever you may think, I would 
not change states with the proudest of the oppres- 
sors that hae driven me to tak the heather-bush 
for a beild. What you are, Maister Rashleigh, and 
what excuse ye hae for being what you are, is be- 
tween your ain heart and the lang day.—And now, 
Maister Francis, let go his collar; for he says truly, 
that ye are in mair danger from a magistrate than 
he is, and were your cause as straight as an arrow, 
he wad find a way to put you wrang—So let go 
his craig, as I was saying.” 

He seconded his words with an effort so sudden 
and unexpected, that he frecd Rashleigh from my 
hold, and securing me, notwithstanding my strug- 
gles, in his own Herculean gripe, he called out-— 
“Take the bent, Mr Rashleigh— Make ae pair o’ 
legs worth twa pair o’ hands; ye hae dune that 
before now.” 

“ You may thank this gentleman, kinsman,” said 
Rashleigh, “if I leave any part of my debt to you 
unpaid; and if I quit you now, it is only in the 
hope we shall soon meet again without the possibi- 
lity of interruption.” 

He took up his sword, wiped it, sheathed it, and 
was lost among the bushes. 

The Scotchman, partly by force, partly by re- 
monstrance, prevented my following him; indeed, 
I began to be of opinion my doing so would be to 
little purpose. 

“ As I live by bread,” said Campbell, when, after 
one or two struggles in which he used much for- 
bearance towards me, he perceived me inclined to 
stand quiet, “ I never saw sae daft a callant! I wad 
hae gien the best man in the country the breadth 
o’ his back gin he had gien me sic a kemping as ye 
hae dune. Wha‘ wad ye do!—-Wad ye follow the 
wolf to his den? I tell ye, man, he has the awd 
trap set for ye—He has got the collector-creature 
Morris to bring up a’ the auld story again, and ye 
maun look for nae help frae me here, as ye got at 
Justice Inglewood’s;—it isna good for my health 
to come in the gate o’ the whigamore bailie bodies. 
Now gang your ways hame, like a gude bairn— 
jouk and let the jaw gae by— Keep out o’ sight o’ 

hleigh, and Morris, and that MacVittie animal 
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and, by the word of a gentleman, | wunna see ye 


wranged. But keep a calm sough till we meet again 
—I maun gae and get Rashleigh out o’ the town 
afore waur comes o’t, tor the neb o’ him’s never 
put o’? mischief— Mind the Clachan of Aberfoil.” 

He turned upon his heel, and left me to meditate 
on the singular events which had befallen me. My 
first care was to adjust my dress and re-assume my 
cloak, disposing it so as to conceal the blood which 
flowed down my right side. I had scarcely accom- 
plished this, when, the classes of the College being 
dismissed, the gardens began to be filled with par- 
ties of the students. 1 therefore left them as soon 
as possible; and in my way towards Mr Jarvie’s, 
whose dinner hour was now approaching, I stopped 
at asmall unpretending shop, the sign of which 
intimated the indweller to be Christopher Nielson, 
surgeon and apothecary. I requested of a little boy 
who was pounding some stuff in a mortar, that he 
would procure me an audience of this learned phar- 
macopolist. He opened the door of the back-shop, 
where I found a lively elderly man, who shook his 
head incredulously at some idle account 1 gave him 
of having been wounded accidentally by the button 
breaking off my antagonist’s foil while I was en- 
gaged in a fencing match. When he had applied 
some lint and somewhat else he thought proper to 
the trifling wound I had received, he observed — 
“ There never was button on the foil that made this 
hurt. Ah! young blood! young blood !— But we 
purgeons are a secret generation — If it werena for 
hot blood and ill blood, what would become of the 
twa learned faculties?” 

With which moral reflection he dismissed me}; 
and I experienced very little pain or inconvenience 
afterwards from the scratch I had received. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


An iron race the mountain-cliffs maintain, 
toca to the gentler genius of the plain. : 
* 


Who, while their rocky ramparts round they see, 
The rough abode of want and liberty, 

As lawless force from confidence will grow, 
Insult the plenty of the vales below. Gray. 


“'WuaT made ye sae late?”’ said Mr Jarvie, as 
[ entered the dining-parlour of that honest gentle- 
man ; “it is chappit ane the best feck o’ five mi- 
nutes by-gane. Mattie has been twice at the door 
wi’ the dinner, aad weel for you it was a tup’s head, 
for that canna suffer by delay. A sheep’s head 
ower muckle boiled is rank poison, as my worthy 
father used to say—he likit the lug o” ane weel, 
honest man.” 

I made a suitable apology for my breach of punc- 
tuality, and was soon seated at table, where Mr 
Jarvie presided with great glee and hospitality, 
eompelling, however, Owen and myself to do rather 
mpre justice to the Scottish dainties with which 
bis board was charged, than was quite agreeable to 
oar southern palates. I escaped pretty well, from 
having those habits of society which enable one to 
elude this species of well-meant persecution. But 
it was ridiculous enough to see Owen, whose ideas 
of politeness were more rigorous and formal, and 
who was willing, in all acts of lawful compliance, to 
evince his respect for the friend of the firm, eating, 
with rueful compluisance, mouthful after mouthful 
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of singed wool, and pronouncing it excelient, m a 
tone in which disgust almost overpowered civility. 

When the cloth was removed, Mr Jarvie com- 
pounded with his own hands a very small bow otf 
brandy-punch, the first which I had ever the for- 
tune to see. 

“ The limes,” he assured us, “ were from his own 
little farm yonder-awa”’ (indicating the West Indies 
with a knowing shrug of his shoulders), “and he 
had Icarned the art of composing the liquor from 
auld Captain Coffinkey, who acquired it,” he added 
in a whisper, “as maist folk thought, among the 
Buccaniers. But it’s excellent liquor,” said he, 
helping us round; “ and good ware has aften come 
frae a wicked market. And as for Captain Coffin- 
key, he was a decent man when I kent him, only 
he used to swear awfully — But he’s dead, and gaen 
to his account, and I trust he’s accepted—I trust 
he’s accepted.” 

We found the liquor exceedingly palatable, and 
it led to a long conversation between Owen and our 
host on the opening which the Union had afforded 
to trade between Glasgow and the British colonies 
in America and the West Indies, and on the facili- 
ties which Glasgow possessed of making up sertable 
cargoes for that market. Mr Jarvie answered some 
objection which Owen made on the difficulty of 
sorting a cargo for America, without buying from 
England, with vehemence and volubility. 

“ Na, na, sir, we stand on our ain bottom—we 
pickle in our ain pock-neuk—We hae our Stirling 
serges, Mussclburgh stuffs, Aberdeen hose, Edin- 
burgh shalloons, and the like, for our woollen or 
worsted goods— and we hae linens of a’ kinds bet» 
ter and cheaper than you hae in Lunnon itsell — 
and we can buy your north o’ England wares, aa 
Manchester wares, Sheffield wares, and Newcastle 
earthen-ware, as cheap as you can at Liverpool— 
And we are making a fair spell at cottons and mus 
lins—Na, na! let every herring hing by its ain 
head, and every sheep by its ain shank, and ye’ll 
find, sir, us Glasgow folk no sae far ahint but what 
we may follow.— This is but poor entertainment 
for you, Mr Osbaldistone,” (observing that I had 
been for some time silent ;) “ but ye ken cadgers 
maun aye be speaking about cart-saddles.” 

I apologized, alleging the painful circumstances 
of my own situation, and the singular adventures 
of the morning, as the causes of my abstraction 
and absence of mind. In this manner I gained what 
I sought—an opportunity of telling my story dis- 
tinctly and without interruption. I only omitted 
mentioning the wound I had received, which I did 
not think worthy of notice. Mr Jarvie listened 
with great attention and apparent interest, twink- 
ling his little grey eyes, taking snuff, and only in- 
terrupting me by brief interjections. When I came 
to the account of the rencounter, at which Owen 
folded his hands and cast up his eyes to Heaven, 
the very image of woful surprise, Mr Jarvie broke 
in upon the narration with “Wrang now—clean 
wrang—to draw a sword on your kinsman is in- 
hibited by the laws o’ God and man; and to draw 
a sword on the streets of a royal burgh is punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment—and the College- 
yards are nae better privileged—they should be a 
place of peace and quietness, I trow. The College 
didna get gude £600 a-year out o’ bishops’ rents 
(sorrow fa’ the brood o’ bishops and their renté 
too!) nor yet a lease o’ the Archbishoprick o’ Glas 
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gow the sell o’t, that they suld let folk tuilzie in 
their yards, or the wild callants bicker there wi’ 
snaw-ba’s as they whiles do, that when Mattie and 
I gae through, we are fain to make a baik and a 
bow, or run the risk o’ our harns being knocked 
out—it suld be looked to..— But come awa’ wi’ 
your tale— what fell neist?” 

On my mentioning the appearance of Mr Camp- 
bell, Jarvie arose in great surprise, and paced the 
room, exclaiming, “ Robin again! Robert’s mad 
—clean wud, and waur—Rob will be hanged and 
disgrace a’ his kindred, and that will be seen and 
heard tell o’. My father the deacon wrought him 
his first hose—Od, I am thinking Deacon Three- 
plie, the rape-spinner, will be twisting his last cra- 
vat. Ay, ay, puir Robin is in a fair way o’ being 
hanged— But come awa’, come awa’—let’s hear 
the lave o’t. 

I told the whole story as pointedly as I could; 
but Mr Jarvie still found something lacking to make 
it clear, until I went back, though with consider- 
able reluctance, on the whole story of Morris, and 
of my meeting with Campbell at the house of Justice 
Inglewood. Mr Jarvie inclined a serious ear to all 
this, and remained silent for some time after I had 
finished my narrative. 

“ Upon all these matters I am now to ask your 
advice, Mr Jarvie, which, I have no doubt, will 
point out the best way to act for my father’s ad- 
vantage and my own honour.” 

“ Ye’re right, young man—yere right,” said the 
Bailie. “ Aye take the counsel of those who are 
aulder and wiser than yoursell, and binna like the 
godless Rehoboam, who took the advice o’ a wheen 
beardless callants, neglecting the auld counsellors 
who had sate at the feet o’ his father Solomon, and, 
as it was weel put by Mr Meiklejohn, in his lecture 
on the chapter, were doubtless partakers of his sa- 
pience. But I maun hear naething about honour— 
we ken naething here but about credit. Honour 
is a homicide and a bloodspiller, that gangs about 
making frays in the street; but Credit is a decent 
honest man, that sits at hame and makes the pat 
play.” 

“ Assuredly, Mr Jarvie,”’ said our friend Owen, 
“credit is the sum total; and if we can but save 
that, at whatever discount” —— 

“ Ye are right, Mr Owen—ye are right; ye speak 
weel and wisely; and I trust bowls will row right, 
though they are awee ajee e’enow. But touching 
Robin, I am of opinion he will befriend this young 
man if it is in his power. He has a gude heart, 
puir Robin; and though I lost a matter o’ twa hun- 
der punds wi’ his former engagements, and haena 
muckle expectation ever to see back my thousand 
punds Scots that he promises me e’enow, yet I will 
never say but what Robin means fair by a’ men.” 

*T am then to consider him,” I replied, “as an 
honest man ?”? 

“‘Umph!” replied Jarvie, with a precautionary 
sort of cough—* Ay, he has a kind o’ Hieland ho- 
nesty—he’s honest after a sort, as they say. My 
father the deacon used aye to laugh when he tauld 
me how that by-word came up. Ane Captain Cost- 
lett was cracking crouse about his loyalty to King 
Charles, and Clerk Pettigrew (ye’ll hae heard mony 
& tale about him) asked him alter what manner he 
Berved the king, when he was fighting again him 





41 See Note D, — Snow-bakks, 
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at Wor’ster in Cromwell’s army; and Captain Cost~ 
lett was a ready poay, and said that he served him 
after a@ sort, My honest father used to laugh weel 
at that sport—and sae the by-word came up.” 

“ But do you think,” I said, “ that this man will 
be able to serve me after a sort, or should I trust 
myself to this place of rendezvous which he hag 
given me?” 

“ Frankly and fairly, it’s worth trying. Ye see 
yoursell there’s some risk in your staying here. 
This bit body Morris has gotten a custom-house 
place doun at Greenock—that’s a port on the Firth 
doun by here; and tho’ a’ the world kens him to 
be but a twa-leggit creature, wi’ a goose’s head and 
a hen’s heart, that goes about on the quay plaguing 
folk about permits, and cockits, and dockits, and a’ 
that vexatious trade, yet if he lodge an information 
—ou, nae doubt a man in magisterial duty maun 
attend to it, and ye might come to be clapped up 
between four wa’s, whilk wad be ill-convenient to 
your father’s affairs,” 

“ True,” I observed; “yet what service am I 
likely to render him by leaving Glasgow, which, 
it is probable, will be the principal scene of Rash- 
leigh’s machinations, and committing myself to the 
doubtful faith of a man of whom I know little but 
that he fears justice, and has doubtless good rea- 
sons for doing so; and that, for some secret, and 
probably dangerous purpose, he is in close league 
and alliance with the very person who is like to be 
the author of our ruin?” 

“ Ah, but ye judge Rob hardly,” said the Bailie, 
“ye judge him hardly, puir chield ; and the truth 
is, that ye ken naething about our hill country, or 
Hielands, as we ca’ them. They are clean anither 
set frae the like o? huz;—there’s nue bailie-courts 
amang them—nae magistrates that dinna bear the 
sword in vain, like the worthy deacon that’s awa 
and, I may say’t, like mysell and other present 
magistrates in this city— But it’s just the laird’s 
command, and the loun maun loup ; and the never 
another law hae they but the length o’ their dirks 
—the broadsword’s pursuer, or plaintiff, as you 
Englishers ca’ it, and the target 1s defender; the 
stoutest head bears langest out;—and there’s a 
Hieland plea for ye.” 

Owen groaned deeply ; and I allow that the de- 
scription did not greatly increase my desire to trust 
myself in a country so lawless as he described these 
Scottish mountains, 

“ Now, sir,” said Jarvie, “ we speak little o’ thae 
things, because they are familiar to oursells ; and 
where’s the use o’ vilifying ane’s country, and 
bringing a discredit on ane’s kin, before southrons 
and strangers? It’s an ill bird that files its ain 
nest.” 

“ Well, sir, but as it is no impertinent curiosity 
of mine, but real necessity, that obliges me to make 
these inquiries, I hope you will not be offended at 
my pressing fora little farther information. I have 
to deal, on my father’s account, with several gen- 
tlemen of these wild countries, and I must trust 
your good sense and experience for the requisite 
lights upon the subject.” 

This little morsel of flattery was not thrown out 
in vain. 

“ mxperience |” said the Bailie—*T hae had ex- 
perience, nae doubt, and I hae made some calcula- 
tions— Ay, and to speak quietly amang oursells, I 
hae made some perquisitions through Andrew WY- 
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lie, my auld clerk ; he’s wi’ MacVittie and Co. now 
—pbut he whiles drinks a gill on the Saturday af- 
ternoons wi’ his auld master. And since ye say ye 
are willing to be guided by the Glasgow weaver- 
body’s advice, I am no the man that will refuse it 
to the son of an auld correspondent, and my father 
the deacon was nane sic afore me. I have whiles 
thought o’ letting my lights burn before the Duke 
of Argyle, or his brother Lord Ilay (for wherefore 
should they be hidden under a bushel?) but the 
like o’ thae grit men wadna mind the like o’ me, a 
puir wabster body——they think mair o’ wha saysa 
thing, than o’ what the thing is that’s said. The 
mair ‘s the pity —mair ’s the pity. Not that I wad 
speak ony ill of this MacCallum More—‘ Curse 
not the rich in your bedchamber,’ saith the son of 
Sirach, for a bird of the air shall carry the clatter, 
and pint-stoups hae lang lugs.” 

I interrupted these prolegomena, in which Mr 
Jarvie was apt to be somewhat diffuse, by praying 
him to rely upon Mr Owen and myself as perfectly 
secret and safe confidants. 

“It’s no for that,” he replied, “ for I fear nae 
man—what for suld 1!—-I speak nae treason— 
Only thae Hielandmen hae lang grips, and I whiles 
gang a wee bit up the glens to see some auld kins- 
folks, and I wadna willingly be in bad blude wi’ 
ony o’ their clans. Howsumever, to proceed — Ye 
maun understand I found my remarks on figures, 
whilk, as Mr Owen here weel kens, is the only true 
demonstrable root of human knowledge.” 

Owen readily assented to a proposition so much 
in his own way, and our orator proceeded. 

“‘ These Hielands of ours, as we ca’ them, gen- 
tlemen, are but a wild kind of warld by themsells, 
full of heights and howes, woods, caverns, lochs, 
rivers, and mountains, that it wad tire the very 
deevil's wings to flee to the tap o’ them. And in 
this country, and in the isles, whilk are little better, 
or, to speak the truth, rather waur than the main- 
land, there are about twa hunder and thirty paro- 
chines, including the Orkneys, where, whether they 
speak Gaelic or no I wotna, but they are an un- 
Now, sirs, I sall haud ilk paro- 
chine at the moderate estimate of eight hunder 
examinable persons, deducting children under nine 
years of age, and then adding one fifth to stand for 
bairns of nine years auld, and under, the whole 
population will reach to the sum of—let us add 
one-fifth to 800 to be the multiplier, and 230 being 
the multiplicand”——— 

“ The product,” said Mr Owen, who entered de- 
lightedly into these statistics of Mr Jarvie, “ will 
be 230,000.” 

“ Right, sir—perfectly right; and the military 
array of this Hieland country, were a’ the men-folk 
between aughteen and fifty-six brought out that 
could bear arms, couldna come wee} short of fifty- 
seven thousand five hundred men. Now, sir, it’s 
a sad and awfu’ truth, that there is neither wark, 
nor the very fashion nor appearance of wark, for 
the tae half of thae puir creatures ; that is to say, 
that the agriculture, the pasturage, the fisheries, 
and every species of honest industry about the coun- 
try, cannot employ the one moiety of the popula- 
tion, let them work as lazily as they like, and they 








1 Thégging and sorning was a kind of genteel begging, or 
rather something between begging and robbing, by which 
the needy in Scotland used to extort cattle, or the means 
of subsistence from those who had any to give. 
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do work as if a pleagh or a spade burnt their fin- 
gers. Aweel, sir, this moiety of unemployed bodies, 
amounting to” 

“To one hundred and fifteen thousand souls,” 
said Owen, “ being the half of the above product. 

“Ye hae’t, Maister Owen—ye hae’t—whereof 
there may be twenty-eight thousand seven hundred 
able-bodied gillies fit to bear arms, and that do bear 
arms, and will touch or look at nae honest means 
of livelihood even if they could get it— which, lack- 
a-day! they cannot.” 

“ But is it possible,” said I, “ Mr Jarvie, that this 
can be a just picture of so large a portion of the 
island of Britain?” 

“ Sir, Ili make it as plain as Peter Pasley’s pike- 
staff. I will allow that ilk parochine, on an average, 
employs fifty pleughs, whilk is a great proportion 
in sic miserable soil as thae creatures hae to labour, 
and that there may be pasture eneugh for pleugh- 
horses, and owsen, and forty or fifty cows; now, 
to take care o’ the pleughs and cattle, we’se allow 
seventy-five families of six lives in ik family, and 
we’se add fifty mair to make even numbers, and ye 
hae five hundred souls, the tae half o’ the popular 
tion, employed and maintained in a sort o’ fashion, 
wi’ some chance of sour-milk and crowdie; but I 
wad be glad to ken what the other five hunder are 
to do?” 

“In the name of God!” said I, “what do they 
do, Mr Jarvie? It makes me shudder to think of 
their situation.” 

“ Sir,” replied the Bailie, “ ye wad maybe shud- 
der mair if ye were living near-hand them. For, 
admitting that the tae half of them may make soma 
little thing for themselJs honestly in the Lowlands 
by shearing in harst, droving, hay-making, and the 
like ; ye hae still mony hundreds and thousands o’ 
lang-legged Hieland gillies that will neither work 
nor want, and maun gang thigging and sorning?! 
about on their acquaintance, or live by doing the 
laird’s bidding, be’t right or be’t wrang. And mair 
especially, mony hundreds o’ them come down to 
the borders of the low country, where there’s gear 
to grip, and live by stealing, reiving, lifting cows, 
and the like depredations—a thing deplorable in 
ony Christian country !—the mair especially, that 
they take pride in it, and reckon driving a spreagh 
(whilk is, in plain Scotch, stealing a herd of nowte 
a gallant, manly action, and mair befitting of prett, 
men (as sic relvers will ca’ themsells) than to win 
a day’s wage by ony honest thrift. And the lairds 
are as bad as the loons ; for if they dinna bid them 
gae reive and harry, the deil a bit they forbid 
them; and they shelter them, or let them shelter 
themsells, in their woods, and mountains, and 
strongholds, whenever the thing’s dune. And every 
ane o’ them will maintain as mony o’ his ane name, 
or his clan, as we say, as he can rap and rend 
means for; or, whilk’s the same thing, as mony as 
can in ony fashion, fair or foul, mainteen themsells 
—and there they are wi’ gun and pistol, dirk and 
dourlach, ready to disturb the peace o’ the country 
whenever the laird likes; and that’s the grievance 
of the Hielands, whilk are, and hae been for this 
thousand years by-past, a bike o’ the maist lawless 
unchristian limmers that ever disturbed a deuce, 








# The word pretty is, or was, used in Scotch, in the sense 
of the German prachtig, and meant a gullant, alert fellow 
prompt and ready at his weapons. 
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quiet, God-fexring nerghbourhood, like this o’ ours | 


In the west here.” 

“And this kinsman of yours, and friend of mine, 
is he one of those great proprietors who maintain 
the household troops you speak of?” I inquired. 

“ Na, na,” said Bailie Jarvie ; “he’s nane o’ your 
preat grandees o’ chiefs, as they ca’ them, neither. 
Though he is weel born, and lineally descended 
frae auld Glenstrae—I ken his lineage—indeed he 
is a near kinsman, and, as 1 said, of gude gentle 
Hieland blude, though ye may think weel that 1 
care little about that nonsense—it’s a moonshine 
in water—waste threads and thrums, as we say— 
But I could show ye letters frae his father, that 
was the third aff Glenstrae, to my father Deacon 
Jarvie (peace be wi’ his memory !) beginning, Dear 
Deacon, and ending, your loving kinsman to com- 
mand,—they are amaist a’ about borrowed siller, 
sae the gude deacon, that’s dead and gane, keepit 
them as documents and evidents —He was a carefu’ 
man.” 

“ But if he is not,” I resumed, “one of their 
chiefs or patriarchal leaders, whom J have heard 
my father talk of, this kinsman of yours has, at 
least, much to say in the Highlands, I presume?” 

“Ye may say that—nae name better ken’d be- 
tween the Lennox and Breadalbane. Robin was 
anes a weel-doing, pains-taking drover, as ye wad 
see amang ten thousand— It was a pleasure to see 
him in his belted plaid and brogues, wi’ his target 
nt his back, and claymore and dirk at his belt, fol- 
lowing a hundred Highland stots, and a dozen o’ 
the gillies, as rough and ragged as the beasts they 
drave. And he was baith civil and just in his deal- 
ings; and if he thought his chapman had made a 
hard bargain, he wad gie him a luick-penny to the 
mends. I hae ken’d him gie back five shillings out 
o’ the pund sterling.” 

“ Twenty-five per cent,” said Owen—“a heavy 
discount.” 

“ He wad gie it though, sir, as I tell ye; mair 
specially if he thought the buyer was a puir man, 
and couldna stand by a loss. But the times cam 
hard, and Rob was venturesome. It wasna my 
taut—-it wasna my faut; he canna wyte me—I aye 
tauld him o’t— And the creditors, mair especially 
some grit neighbours o’ his, grippit to his living 
and land; and they say his wife was turned out o’ 
the house to the hill-side, and sair misguided to the 
boot. Shamefu’! shamefu’!—1 am a peacefu’ man 
and a magistrate, but if ony ane had guided sae 
muckle as my servant quean, Mattie, as it’s like 
they guided Rob’s wife, I think it suld hae set the 
shabble? that my father the deacon had at Bothwell 
brig a-walking again. Weel, Rob cam hame, and 
fand desolation, God pity us! where he left plenty; 
he looked east, west, south, north, and saw neither 
hauld nor hope —neither beild nor shelter; sae 
he e’en pu’d the bonnet ower his brow, belted the 
broadsword to his side, took to the brae-side, and 
became a broken-man.’’ 

The voice of the good citizen was broken by his 
contending feelings. He obviously, while he pro- 
fessed to contemn the pedigree of his Highland 
kinsman, attached a secret feeling of consequence 
to the connexion, and he spoke of his friend in his 


prosperity with an overflow of affection, which 
deepened his sympathy for his misfortunes, and his 
i1egret for their consequences. 
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“Thos tempted, and urged by despair,” said | 
seeing Mr Jarvie did not proceed in his narrative, 
‘J suppose your kinsman became one of those de- 
predators you have described to us?” 

“No sae bad as that,” said the Glaswegian, — 
“no a’thegither and outright sae bad as that; but 
he became a levier of black-mail, wider and farther 
than ever it was raised in our day, a’ through the 
Lennox and Menteith, and up to the gates o’ Stir- 
ling Castle.” 

“ Black-mail?— I do not understand the phrase,” 
1 remarked. 

“ Ou, ye see, Rob soon gathered an unco band o’ 
blue-bonnets at his back, for he comes o’ a rough 
name when he’s kent by his ain, and a name that’s 
held its ain for mony a lang year, baith again king 
and parliament, and kirk too, for aught 1 ken—an 
auld and honourable name, for as sair as it has 
been worried and hadden down and oppressed. My 
mother was a MacGregor— I carena wha kens it 
—And Rob had soon a gallant band; and as it 
grieved him (he said) to see sic hership and waste 
and depredation to the south o’ the Hieland line, 
why, if ony heritor or farmer wad pay him four 
punds Scots out of each hundred punds of valued 
rent, whilk was doubtless a moderate considcration, 
Rob engaged to keep them scaithless;— let them 
send to him if they lost sae muckle as a single cloot 
by thieving, and Rob engaged to get them again, 
or pay the value—and he aye keepit his word—1 
canna deny but he keepit his word—a’ men allow 
Rob keeps his word.” 

“ This is a very singular contract of assurance,” 
said Mr Owen. 

“ It’s clean again our statute law, that must be 
owned,” said Jarvie, “ clean again law; the levying 
and the paying black-mail are baith punishable: 
but if the law canna protect my barn and byre, 
whatfor suld I no engage wi’ a Hieland gentleman 
that can ?— answer me that.” 

“ But,” said 1, “ Mr Jarvie, is this contract of 
black-mail, as you call it, completely voluntary on 
the part of the landlord or farmer who pays the in- 
surance? or what usually happens, in case any one 
refuses paytnent of this tribute /” 

“ Aha, lad!” said the Bailie, laughing, and put- 
ting his finger to his nose, “ ye think ye hae me 
there. Troth, 1 wad advise ony friends 0’ mine to 
gree wi’ Rob; for, watch as they like, and do what 
they like, they are sair apt to be harried? when the 
lang nights come on. Some o’ the Grahame and 
Cohoon gentry stood out; but what then !—they 
lost their haill stock the first winter; sae mais{ 
folks now think it best to come into Rob’s terms. 
He’s easy wi’ a’ body that will be easy wi’ him; 
but if ye thraw him, ye had better thraw the dee- 
wil.” 

“ And by his exploits in these vocations,” I con- 
tinued, “ I suppose he has rendered himself amen- 
able to the laws of the country ?” ; 

« Amenable?—ye may say that; his craig wad 
ken the weight o” his hurdies if they could get haud 
o’ Rob. But he has gude friends amang the grit 
folks; and I could tell ye o’ ae grit family that 
keeps him up as far as they decently can, to be a 
thorn in the side of another. And then he’s sic an 
auld-farran lang-headed chield as never took up the 
trade o’ cateran in our time; mony o daft reik he 
has plnyed—mair than wad fill a book, and a queer 
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ane it wad be— as gude as Robin Hood, or William 
Wallace —a’ fu’ o’ venturesome deeds and escapes, 
sic as folk tell ower at a winter-ingle in the daft 
days. It‘s a queer thing o’ me, gentlemen, that am 
a man 0’ peace myscll, and a peacefu’ man ’s son—, 
for the deacon my father quarrelled wi’ nane out o 
the town-council— it’s a queer thing, I say, but I 
think the Hieland blude o’ me warms at thae daft 
tales, and whiles I like better to hear them than a 
word o’ profit, gude forgie me! But they are va- 
nities—sinfu’ vanities—and, morcover, again the 
statute law—again the statute and gospel law.” 

I now followed up my investigation, by inquiring 
what means of influcnce this Mr Robert Campbell 
could possibly possess over my affairs, or those of 
my father. 

“ Why, ye are to understand,” said Mr Jarvie, 
in a very subdued tone—* I speak amang friends, 
and under the rose—Ye are to understand, that 
the Hielands hae been keepit quiet since the year 
aughty-nine — that was Killiecrankie year. But 
how hae they been keepit quiet, think ye? By sil- 
ler, Mr Owen— by siller, Mr Osbaldistone. King 
William caused Breadalbane distribute twenty thou- 
sand gude punds sterling amang them, and it’s said 
the auld Hieland Earl keepit a : lang lug o’t in his 
ain sporran. And then Queen Anne, that’s dead, 
gae the chiefs bits o’ pensions, sae they had where- 
with to support their gillies and caterans that work 
nae wark, as I said afore; and they lay by quiet 
eneugh, saving some spreagherie on the Lowlands, 
whilk is their use and wont, and some cutting 0’ 
thrapples amang themsells, that nae civilized body 
kens or cares onything : anent. —Weel, but there’s a 
new warld come up wi’ this King George (1 say, 
God bless him, for ane)-—there ’s neither like to be 
Biller nor pensions gaun amang them ; they haena 
the means 0’ mainteening the clans that eat them 
up, as ye may guess frae what I said before ; their 
credit ’s gane in the Lowlands; and a man that can 
whistle ye up a thousand or feifteen hundred linking 
lads to do his will, wad hardly get fifty punds on his 
band at the Cross o’ Glasgow — This canna stand 
lang—there will be an outbreak for the Stuarts— 
thcre will be an outbreak—they will come down 
on the Low Country like a flood, as they did in the 
waefu’ wars 0’ Montrose, and that will be seen and 
heard tell o’ ere a twalmonth gangs round.” 

“ Yet still,” I said, “ I do not see how this con- 
cerns Mr Campbell, much less my father’s affairs.” 

“ Rob can levy five hundred men, sir, and there- 
fore war suld concern him as muckle as maist folk,” 
replied the Bailie; “ for it is a faculty that is far 
less profitable in time 0’ peace. Then, to tell ye the 
truth, I doubt he has been the prime agent between 
some ©’ our jHieland chiefs and the gentlemen in 

the north o’ England. We a’ heard o’ the public 
money that was taen frae the chield Morris some- 
where about the fit o’ Cheviot by Rob and ane o’ 
the Osbaldistone lads; and, to tell ye the truth, 
word gaed that it was ‘yoursell, Mr Francis, —and 
sorry was I that your father’s son suld hae taen to 
sic practices— Na, ye needna say a word about it 
— I see weel I was mistaen; but I wad believe 
onything o’ a stage-player, whilk I concluded ye 
to be. But now, | doubtna, it bas been Rashleigh 
himsell or some other o’ your cousins — they are 
a’ tarr’d wi’ the same stick — rank Jacobites and 
vapiats, and wad think the government siller and 
government papers lawfu’ prize. And the creature 
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Morris is sic a cowardly caitiff, that to this nour he 
daurna say that it was Rob took the portmanteau 
aff him ; and troth he’s right, for your custom- 
hcwse and excise cattle are ill liket on a’ sides, and 
Rob might get a back-handed lick at him, before 
the Board, as they ca ’t, could help him.” 

“ T have long suspected this, Mr Jarvie,” said I, 
“ and perfectly agree with you. But as to my fa: 
ther’s affairs’? —— 

“ Suspected it?— it’s certain —it’s certain —I 
ken them that saw some of the papers that were 
taen aff Morris—it’s needless to say where. But 
to your father’s affairs— Ye maun think that in thae 
twenty years by-gane, some 0’ the Hieland lairds 
and chiefs hae come to some sma’ sense o’ their ain 
interest—your father and others hae bought the 
woods of Glen-Disseries, Glen Kissoch, Tober-na- 
Kippoch, and mony mair besides, and your father’s 
house has granted large bills in payment,—and as 
the credit o° Oshaldistone and Tresham was gude 
—for 17ll say before Mr Owen’s face as I wad be- 
hind his back, that, bating misfortunes o’ the Lord’s 
sending, nae men could be mair honourable in 
business—the Hieland gentlemen, holders o’ thae 
bills, hae found credit in Glasgow and Edinburgh 
—(I might amaist say in Glasgow wholly, for it’s 
little the pridefu’ Edinburgh folk do in real busi- 
ness) —for all, or the greater part of the contents 
o’ thae bills. So that—Aha! d’ ye see me now?” 
1 confessed I could not quite follow his drift. 

“ Why,” said he, “ if these bills are not paid, 
the Glasgow merchant comes on the Hieland lairds, 
whae hae deil a boddle o’ siller, and will like jll to 
spew up what is item a’ spent — They will turn des- 
perate—five hundred will rise that might hae sit- 
ten at hame— the deil will gae ower Jock Wabster 
—and the stopping of your father’s house will has- 
ten the outbreak that ’s been sae lang biding us.’ 

“ You think, then,” said J, surprised at this sin- 
gular view of the case, “ that Rashleigh Osbaldis- 
tone has done this injury to my father, merely to 
accelerate a rising in the Highlands, by distressing 
the gentlemen to whom these bills were originally 
anted ¢”’ 

“ Doubtless — doubtless—it has been one main 
reason, Mr Osbaldistone. I doubtna but what the 
ready money he carried off wi’ him might be an- 
other. But that makes comparatively but a sma’ 
part o’ your father’s loss, though it might make the 
maist part o’ Rashleigh’s direct gain. The assets 
he carried off are of nae mair use to him than if he 
were to light his pipe wi’ them. He tried if Mac- 
Vittie and Co. wad gie him siller on them—that I 
ken by Andro Wylie—but they were ower auld 
cats to draw that strae afore them—they keepit 
aff, and gae fair words. Rashleigh Osbaldistone is 
better ken’d than trusted in Glasgow, for he bid 
here about some jacobitical papistical trokin 
seventeen hundred and seven, and left debt = 
him. Na, na—he canna pit aff the paper here ; 
folk will misdoubt him how he came by it. Na, na— 
he’ll hae the stuff safe at some o’ their haulds in 
the Hielands, and I daur say my cousin Rob could 
get at it gin he liked.” 

‘* But would he be disposed to serve us in this 
pinch, Mr Jarvie?” said I. “ You have described 
him as an agent of the Jacobite party, and deeply 
connected in their intrigues: will he be disposed 
for my sake, or, if you please, for the sake of justico, 
to make au act of restitution, which, supposing if 
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ut his power, would, according to your view of the | 


2ase, materially interfere with their plans?” 

“ T canna preceesely speak to that: the grandees 
among them are doubtfu’o’ Rob, and he’s doubt- 
fu’ o’ them—and he’s been weel friended wi’ the 
Argyle family, wha stand for the present model of 
government. If he was freed o’ his hornings and 
captions, he wad rather be on Argyle’s side than 
he wad be on Breadalbane’s, for there’s auld ill- 
will between the Breadalbane family and his kin 
and name. The truth is, that Rob is for his ain 
hand, as Henry Wynd feught!—he’ll take the side 
that suits him best; if the deil was laird, Rob wad 
be for being tenant ; and ye canna blame him, puir 
fallow, considering his circumstances. But there’s 
ae thing sair again ye—Rob has a grey mear in his 
stable at hame.” 

“ A grey mare?” said IJ. 

urpose ?” 

“ The wife, man—the wife,—an awfu’ wife she 
is. She downa bide the sight o’ a kindly Scot, if he 
come frac the Lowlands, far less of an Inglisher, and 
she ll be keen for a’ that can set up King James, 
and ding down King George.” 

“ It is very singular,” 1 replied, “ that the mer- 
cantile transactions of London citizens should be- 
come involved with revolutions and rebellions.” 

“ Not at a’, man—not at a’,” returned Mr Jar- 
vie; “ that’s a’ your silly prejudications. I read 
whiles in the lang dark nights, and J hae read in 
Baker’s Chronicle that the merchants o’ London 
could gar the Bank of Genoa break their promise 
to advance a mighty sum to the King of Spain, 
whereby the sailing of the Grand Spanish Armada 
was put aff for a haill year—What think you of 
that, sir?” 

“ That the merchants did their country golden 
service, which ought to be honourably remembered 
in our histories.” 

“1 think sae too; and they wad do weel, and de- 
serve weel baith o’ the state and o’ humanity, that 
wad save three or four honcst Hieland gentlemen 
frae louping heads ower heels into destruction, wi’ 
a’ their puir sackless? followers, just because they 
canna pay back the siller they had reason to count 
upon as their ain—and save your father’s credit — 
and my ain gude siller that Osbaldistone and Tre- 
sham awes me into the bargain. I say, if ane could 
manage a’ this, I think it suld be done and said unto 
him, even if he were a puir ca’-the-shuttle body, as 
unto one whom the king delighteth to honour.” 

“1 cannot pretend to estimate the extent of pub- 
lic gratitude,” I replied; “ but our own thankful- 
ness, Mr Jarvie, would be commensurate with the 
extent of the obligation.” 

** Which,” added Mr Owen, “ we would endea- 
vour to balance with a per contra, the instant our 
Mr Osbaldistone returns from Holland.” 

“ I doubtna—1 doubtna—he is a very worthy 
gentleman, and a sponsible, and wi’ some o’ my 
lights might do muckle business in Scotland— 
Weel, sir, if these assets could be redeemed out 0’ 
the hands o’ the Philistines, they are gude paper 
~——they are the right stuff when they are in the 
right hands, and that’s yours, Mr Owen, And I ‘se 
{iad ye three men in Glasgow, for as little as ye 
may think o’ us, Mr Owen,—that’s Sandie Stcen- 


“ What is that to the 
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son in the Trade’s-Land, and John Pirie in Candle- 
riggs, and another that sall be nameless at this 
present, sall advance what soums are sufficient to 
secure the credit of your house, and seek nae better 
security.” 

Owen’s eyes sparkled at this prospect of extri- 
cation ; but his countenance instantly fell on recol- 
lecting how improbable it was that the recovery of 
the assets, as he technically called them, should be 
successfully achieved. 

“ Dinna despair, sir— dinna despair,” said Mr 
Jarvie; “I hae taen sae muckle concern wi’ your 
affairs already, that it maun een be ower shoon 
ower boots wi’ me now. I am just like my father 
the deacon (praise be wi’ him !) I canna meddle wi’ 
a friend’s business, but I aye end wi’ making it my 
ain—Sae, I’ll een pit on my boots the morn, and 
be jogging ower Drymen-Muir wi’ Mr Frank here; 
and if [ canna mak Rob hear reason, and his wife 
too, I dinna ken wha can—lI hae been a kind freend 
to them afore now, to say naething o’ ower-looking 
him last night, when naming his name wad hae cost 
him his life—17ll be hearing o’ this in the council 
maybe frae Bailie Grahame, and MacVittie, and 
some o’ them. They hae coost up my kindred to 
Rob to me already —set up their nashgabs! I| tauld 
them I wad vindicate nae man’s faults; but set 
apart what he had done again the law o’ the coun- 
try, and the hership o the Lennox, and the mis- 
fortune o’ some folk losing life by him, he was an 
honester man than stude on ony o’ their shanks — 
And whatfor suld I mind their clavers? If Rob is 
an outlaw, to himsell be it said—there is nae laws 
now about reset of intercommuned persons, as ther 
was in the ill times o’ the last Stuarts—TI trow I 
hae a Scotch tongue in my head—if they speak, 
Ise answer.” 

It was with great pleasure that I saw the Bailie 
gradually surmount the barriers of caution, under 
the united influence of public spirit and good-na- 
tured interest in our affairs, together with his na- 
tural wish to avoid Joss and acquire gain, and not 
a little harmless vanity. Through the combined 
operation of these motives, he at length arrived at 
the doughty resolution of taking the field in per- 
son, to aid in the recovery of my father’s property. 
His whole information led me to believe, that if the 
papers were in possession of this Highland adven- 
turer, it might be possible to induce him to sur- 
render what he could not keep with any prospect 
of personal advantage; and I was conscious that 
the presence of his kinsman was likely to have con- 
siderable weight with him. I therefore cheerfully 
acquiesced in Mr Jarvie’s proposal that we should 
set out early next morning. 

That honest gentleman was indeed as vivacious 
and alcrt in preparing to carry his purpose into 
execution, as he had been slow and csutious in 
forming it. He roared to Mattie to “ air his trot- 
cosey, to have his jackboots greased and set before 
the kitchen-fire all night, and to see that his beast 
be corned, and a’ his riding gear in order.” Hav- 
ing agreed to meet him at five o’clock next morn- 
ing, and having settled that Owen, whose presence 
could be of no use to us upon this expedition, 
should await our return at Glasgow, we took a kind 
farewell of this unexpectedly zealous friend. I in- 
stalled Owen in an apartment in my lodgings, con- 
tiguons to my own, and, giving orders to Andrew 
Fairservice to attend me next morning at the hour 
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appointed, I retired to rest with better hopes than | doughtily, “ that hasna a grey groat to pay a fine 


it had lately been my fortune to entertain. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


Far as the eye could reach no tree was seen, 

Earth, clad in russet, scorn’d the lively green; 

No birds, except as birds of passage, flew; 

No bee was heard to hum, no dove to coo; 

No streains, as amber smooth —as amber clear, 

Were seen to glide, or heard to warble here. | 
Prophecy of Famine. 

It was in the bracing atmosphere of a harvest 
morning, that I met by appointment Fairservice, 
with the horses, at the door of Mr Jarvie’s house, 
which was but little space distant from Mrs Fly- 
ter’s hotel. The first matter which caught my at- 
tention was, that whatever were the dcticiencies of 
the pony which Mr Fairservice’s legal adviser, 
Clerk Touthope, generously bestowed upon him in 
exchange for Thorncliff’s marc, he had contrived 
to part with it, and procure in its stead an animal 
with so curious and complete a lameness, that it 
scemed only to make use of three legs for the pur- 
pose of progression, while the fourth appeared as if 
meant to be flourished in the air by way of accom- 
paniment. “ What do you mean by bringing such 
a creature as that here, sir? and where is the pony 
you rode to Glasgow upon?” were my very natural 
and impatient inquiries. 

“ I sell ’t it, sir. It was a slink beast, and wad 
hae eaten its head aff, standing at Luckie Flyter’s 
at livery. And I hae bought this on your honour’s 
account. It’s a grand bargain—cost but a pund 
sterling the foot— that’s four a’thegither. The 
stringhalt will gae aff when it’s gaen a mile; it’s a 
weel-ken’d ganger; they call it Souple Tam.” 

“ On my soul, sir,” said I, © you will never rest 
till my supple-jack and your shoulders become ac- 
quainted. If you do not go instantly and procure 
the other brute, you shall pay the penalty of your 
ingenuity.” 

Andrew, notwithstanding my threats, continued 
to battle the point, as he said it would cost him a 
guinea of rue-bargain to the man who had bought 
his pony, before he could get it back again. Like 
a true Englishman, though sensible I was duped by 
the rascal, I was about to pay his exaction rather 
than lose time, when forth sallicd Mr Jarvie, cloaked, 
mantled, hooded, and booted, as if for a Siberian 
winter, while two apprentices, under the immediate 
direction of Mattie, led forth the decent ambling 
steed which had the honour on such occasions to 
support the person of the Glasgow magistrate. Ere 
he “clombe to the saddle,” an expression more 
descriptive of the Bailie’s mode of mounting than 
that of the knights-errant to whom Spenser applies 
it, he inquired the cause of the dispute betwixt my 
servant and me. Having learned the nature of ho- 
nest Andrew’s manceuvre, he instantly cut short all 
debate, by pronouncing, that if Fairservice did not 
forthwith return the three-legged palfrey, and pro- 
duce the more useful quadruped which he had dis- 
earded, he would send him to prison, and amerce 
him in half his wages. “ Mr Osbaldistone,” said 
he, “ contracted for the service of both your horse 
and you-—-twa brutes at ance—ye unconscionable 
rascal !—but I’se look weel after you during this 
journey.” 

“ Tt will be nonsense fining me,” said Andrew, 


wi —it’s ill taking the breeks aff a Hielandman.” 

“If ye hae nae purse to fine, ye hae flesh tc 
pine,” replied the Bailie, “ and 1 will look weel tc 
ye getting your deserts the tae way or the tither.” 

To the commands of Mr Jarvie, therefore, An 
drew was compelled to submit, only muttering 
between his teeth, “ Ower mony maisters— ower 
mony maisters, a8 the paddock said to the harrow, 
when every tooth gae her a tig.” 

Apparently he found no difficulty in getting rid 
of Supple Tam, and recovering possession of his 
former Bucephalus, for he accomplished the ex- 
change without being many minutes absent; nor 
did I hear further of his having paid any smart- 
money for breach of bargain. 

We now set forward, but had not reached the 
top of the street in which Mr Jarvie dwelt, when a 
loud hallooing, and breathless call of “‘ Stop ! stop!” 
was heard behind us. We stopped accordingly, and 
were overtaken by Mr Jarviec’s two lads, who bore 
two parting tokens of Mattie’s care for her master. 
The first was conveyed in the form of a voluminous 
silk handkerchicf, like the main-sail of one of his 
own West-Indiamen, which Mrs Mattie particularly 
desired he would put about his neck, and which, 
thus entreated, he added to his other integuments, 
The second youngster brought only a verbal charge 
(I thought 1 saw the rogue disposed to laugh as he 
delivered it) on the part of the housekeeper, that 
her master would take care of the waters. “ Pooh! 
pooh! silly hussy,” answered Mr Jarvie ; but added, 
turning to me, “ it shows a kind heart though — it 
shows a kind heart in sae young a quean — Mattie ’s 
a carcfu’ Jass.”” So speaking, he pricked the sides 
of his palfrey, and we left the town without farther 
interruption. 

While we paced easily forward, by a road which 
conducted us north-eastward from the town, I had 
an opportunity to estimate and admire the good 
qualities of my new friend. Although, like my fa- 
ther, he considered commercial transactions the 
most important objects of human life, he was not 
wedded to them sv as to undervalue more genera] 
knowledge. On the contrary, with much oddity 
and vulgarity of manner, — with a vanity which he 
made much more ridiculous by disguising it now 
and then under a thin veil of humility, and devoid 
as he was of all the advantages of a learned educa- 
tion, Mr Jarvie’s conversation showed tokens ot a 
shrewd, observing, liberal, and, to the extent of its 
opportunities, a well-improved mind. He was a 
good local antiquary, and entertained me, as we 
passed along, with an account of remarkable events 
which had formerly taken place in the scenes 
through which we passed. And as he was well ac- 
quainted with the ancient history of his district, 
he saw with the prospective eye of an enlightened 
patriot, the buds of many of those future advanta- 
ges which have only blossomed and ripened within 
these few years. I remarked also, and with great 
pleasure, that although a keen Scotchman, and 
abundantly zealous for the honour of his country, 
he was disposed to think liberally of the sister king- 
dom. When Andrew Fairservice (whom, by the 
way, the Bailie could not abide) chose to impute 
the accident of one of the horses casting his shoc 
to the deteriorating influence of the Union, he in- 
curred a severe rebuke from Mr Jarvie. 

“ Whisht, suv!— whisht! it’s ill-scraped tongues 
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like yours, that make mischief atween neighbour- | 


hoods and nations. There’s naething sae gude on 
this side o’ time but it might hae been better, and 
that may be said o’ the Union. Nane were keener 
against it than the Glasyow folk, wi’ their rabblings 
and their risings, and their mobs, as they ca’ them 
now-a-days. But it’s an ill wind blaws naebody 
gude— Let ilka ane roose the ford as they find it— 
I say, Let Glasgow flourish! whilk is judiciously 
and elegantly putten round the town’s arms, by way 
of by-word.— Now, since St Mungo catched her- 
rings in the Clyde, what was ever like to gar us 
flourish like the sugar and tobacco trade! Will 
onybody tell me that, and grumble at the treaty 
that opened us a road west-awa’ yonder?” 

Andrew Fairservice was far from acquiescing in 
these arguments of expedience, and even ventured 
to enter a grumbling protest, * That it was an unco 
change to hae Scotland’s laws made in England; 
and that, for his share, he wadna for a’ the herring- 
barrels in Glasgow, and a’ the tobacco-casks to boot, 
hae gien up the riding o’ the Scots Parliament, or 
sent awa’ our crown, and our sword, and our scep- 
tre, and Mons Meg,? to be keepit by thae English 
pock-puddings in the Tower o’ Lunnon. What wad 
Sir William Wallace, or auld Davie Lindsay, hae 
said to the Union, or them that made it?” 

The road which we travelled, while diverting the 
way with these discussions, had become wild and 
open, as soon as we had left Glasgow a mile or two 
behind us, and was growing more dreary as we 
advanced. Huge continuous heaths spread before, 
behind, and around us, in hopeless barrenness— 
now level and interspersed with swamps, green with 
treacherous verdure, or sable with turf, or, as they 
call them in Scotland, peat-bogs, — and now swell- 
ing into huge heavy ascents, which wanted the dig- 
nity and form of hills, while they were still more 
toilsome to the passenger. There were neither trees 
nor bushes to relieve the eye from the russet livery 
of absolute sterility. The very heath was of that 
stinted imperfect Lind which has little or no flower, 
and affords the coarsest and meanest covering, 
which, as far as my experience enables me to judge, 
mother Earth is ever arrayed in. Living thing 
we saw none, except occasionally a few straggling 
sheep of a strange diversity of colours, as black, 
blueish, and orange. The sable hue predominated, 
however, in their faces and legs. The very birds 
seemed to shun these wastes, and no wonder, since 
they had an easy method of escaping from them ;— 
at least I only heard the monotonous and plaintive 
cries of the lapwing and curlew, which my compa-~- 
nions denominated the peasweep and whaup. 

At dinner, however, which we took about noon, 
at a most miserable alehouse, we had the good for- 
tune to find that these tiresome screamers of the 
morass were not the only inhabitants of the moors. 
The goodwife told us, that “ the gudeman had been 
at tha hill ;” and well for us that he had been 50, 
for we enjoyed the produce of his chasse in the 
Shape of some broiled moor-game,—a dish which 
gallantly eked out the ewe-milk cheese, dried sal- 
mon, and oaten bread, being all besides that the 
house afforded. Some very indifferent two-penny 
ale, and a glass of excellent brandy, crowned our 
repast; and as our horses had, in the meantime, 
discussed their corn, we resumed our journey with 
renovated vigour. 


1 See Note F,— Mons Meg, 
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T had need cf all the spixits a good dinner could 
give, to resist the dejection which crept insensibly 
on my mind, when | combined the strange uncer- 
tainty of my errand with the disconsolate aspect 
of the country through which it was leading me. 
Our road continued to be, if possible, more waste 
and wild than that we had travelled in the fore- 
noon. The few miserable hovels that showed some 
marks of human habitation, were now of still rarer 
occurrence; and at length, as we began to ascend 
an uninterrupted swell of moorland, they totally 
disappeared. The only exercise which my ima- 
gination received was, when some particular turn 
of the road gave us a partial view, to the left, of a 
large assemblage of dark-blue mountains stretch- 
ing to the north and north-west, which promised 
to include within their recesses, a country as wild 
perhaps, but certainly differing greatly in point of 
interest, from that which we now travelled. The 
peaks of this screen of mountains were as wildly 
varied and distinguished, as the hills which we had 
seen on the right were tame and lumpish; and 
while I gazed on this Alpine region, I felt a long- 
ing to explore its recesses, though accompanied 
with toil and danger, similar to that which a sailor 
feels when he wishes for the risks and animation 
of a battle or a gale, in exchange for the insuppor- 
table monotony of a protracted calm. 1 made va- 
rious inquiries of my friend Mr Jarvie, respecting 
the names and positions of these remarkable moun- 
tains ; but it was a subject on which he had no in- 
formation, or did not choose to be communicative. 
“ They ’re the Hieland hills—the Hieland hills — 
Ye’ll see and hear eneugh about them before ye 
see Glasgow Cross again—I downa look at them 
—I never see them but they gar me grew. It’s 
no for fear—no for fear, but just for grief, for the 
puir blinded half-starved creatures that inhabit 
them—But say nae mair about it— it’s ill speak- 
ing o’ Hielandmen sae near the line. I hae ken’d 
mony an honest man wad na hae ventured this 
length without he had made his last will and testa- 
ment—Mattie had ill-will to see me set awa on this 
ride, and grat awee, the sillie tawpie; but it’s nae 
mair ferlie to see a woman greet than to see a goose 
gang barefit.” 

I next attempted to lead the discourse on the 
character and history of the person whom-we were 
going to visit; but on this topic Mr Jarvie was to- 
tally inaccessible, owing perhaps in part to the at- 
tendance of Mr Andrew Fairservice, who chose to 
keep so close in our rear that his ears could not 
fail to catch every word which was spoken, while 
his tongue assumed the freedom of mingling in our 
conversation as often as he saw an opportunity. 
For this he occasionally incurred Mr Jarvie’s re- 
proof. : 

“ Keep back, sir, as best sets ye,” said the Bai- 
lie, as Andrew pressed forward to catch the answer 
to some question I had asked about Campbell ;— 
“‘ ye wad fain ride the fore-horse, an ye wist how. 
—That chield’s aye for being out o’ the cheese-fat 
he was moulded in.—Now, as for your questions, 
Mr Osbaldistone, now that chield’s out of ear-shot, 
I'll just tell ye it’s free to you to speer, and it’s 
free to me to answer, or no—Gude I c#nna say 
muckle o’ Rob, puir chield; ill I winna say o’ him, 
for, forby that he’s my cousin, we’re coming near 
his ain country, and there may be ane o’ his gil- 
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if yell be guided by my advice, the less ye speak 
about him, or where we are gaun, or what we are 
gaun to do, we’ll be the mair likely to speed us in 
our errand. For it’s like we may fa’ in wi’ some o’ 
his unfreends— there are e’en ower mony o’ them 
about—and his bonnet sits even on his brow yet 
for a’ that; but I doubt they'll be upsides wi’ Rob 
at the last-——air day or late day, the fox’s hide 
finds aye the flaying knife.” 

“ J will certainly,” I replied; “ be entirely guided 
by your experience.” 

“ Right, Mr Osbaldistone—right. But I maun 
speak to this gabbling skyte too, for bairns and 
fules speak at the Cross what they hear at the ingle 
Bide.—D'ye hear, you, Andrew—what’s your name 
—Fairservice !” 

Andrew, who at the last rebuff had fallen a good 
way behind, did not choose to acknowledge the 
summons. 

“ Andrew, ye scoundrel!” repeated Mr Jarvie; 
“ here, sir! here !” 

“ Here is for the dog,” said Andrew, coming up 
sulkily. 

“ I ll gie you dog’s wages, ye rascal, if ye dinna 
attend to what I say t?ye—We are gaun into the 
Hielands a bit” 

“ T judged as muckle,” said Andrew. 

“ Haud your peace, ye knave, and hear what I 
have to say till ye—We are gaun a bit into the 
Hielands”’ 

“ Ye tauld me sae already,” replied the incorri- 
gible Andrew. 

“Yl break your head,” said the Bailie, rising 
in wrath, “ if ye dinna haud your tongue.” 

“ A hadden tongue,” replied Andrew, “ makes 
a slabbered mouth.” 

It was now necessary I should interfere, which 
I did by commanding Andrew, with an authorita- 
tive tone, to be silent at his peril. 

“Tam silent,” said Andrew. “ I’se do a’ your 
lawfu’ bidding without a nay-say. My puir mither 
used aye to tell me, 

‘ Be it better, be it worse, 
Be ruled by him that has the purse.* 
Sae ye may e’en speak as lang as ye like, baith the 
tane and the tither o’ you, for Andrew.” 

Mr Jarvie took the advantage of his stopping 
after quoting the above proverb, to give him the 
requisite instructions. 

“ Now, sir, it’s as muckle as your life’s worth— 
that wad be dear o’ little siller, to be sure—but it 
is as muckle as a’ our lives are worth, if ye dinna 
mind what I say to ye. In this public whar we 
are gaun to, and whar it is like we may hae to stay 
a’ night, men o’ a’ clans and kindred— Hieland 
and Lawland—tak up their quarters—And whiles 
there are mair drawn dirks than open Bibles amang 
them, when the usquebaugh gets uppermost. See 
ye neither meddle nor mak, nor gie nae offence wi’ 
that clavering tongue o’ yours, but keep a calm 
sough, and let ilka cock fight his ain battle.” 

“ Muckle needs to tell me that,” said Andrew, 
contemptuously, “ as if I had never seen a Hieland- 
man before, and ken’d nae how to manage them. 
Nae man alive can cuitle up Donald better than 
mysell—I hae bought wi’ them, sauld wi’ them, 
eaten wi’ them, drucken wi’ them ”—— 

“ Did ye ever fight wi’ them?” said Mr Jarvie. 

“ Na, na,” answered Andrew, “I took care o’ 
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half a scholar to my trade, to be fighting amang a 
wheen kilted loons that dinna ken the name o’ a 
single herb or flower in braid Scots, let abee in the 
Latin tongue.” 

“ Then,” said Mr Jarvie, “as ye wad keep either 
your tongue in your mouth, or your lugs in your 
head (and ye might miss them, for as saucy mem- 
bers as they are), I charge ye to say nae word, 
gude or bad, that ye can weel get by, to onybody 
that may be in the Clachan. And ye’ll specially un- 
derstand that ye’re no to be bleezing and blasting 
about your master’s name and mine, or saying that 
this is Mr Bailie Nicol Jarvie o’ the Saut-Market, 
son o’ the worthy Deacon Nicol Jarvie, that a’ body 
has heard about; and this is Mr Frank Osbaldistone, 
son of the managing partner of the great house of 
Osbaldistone and Tresham, in the City.” 

‘‘ Eneuch said,” answered Andrew —“ eneuch 
said. What need ye think I wad be speaking about 
your names for?—TI hae mony things o’ mair im- 
portance to speak about, I trow.” 

“ It’s thae very things of importance that I am 
feared for, ye blethering goose; ye maunna speak 
ony thing, gude or bad, that ye can by any possi- 
bility help.” 

“ If ye dinna think me fit,” replied Andrew, in 
a huff, “ to speak like ither folk, gie me my wages 
and my board-wages, and I'se gae back to Glasgow 
—There’s sma’ sorrow at our parting, as the auld 
mear said to the broken cart.” 

Finding Andrew's perverseness again rising to 
a point which threatened to occasion me inconve- 
nience, I was under the necessity of explaining to 
him, that he might return if he thought proper, 
but that in that case I would not pay him a single 
farthing for his past services. The argument ad 
crumenam, as it has been called by jocular logici- 
ans, has weight with the greater part of mankind, 
and Andrew was in that particular far from af- 
fecting any trick of singularity. He “ drew in his 
horns,” to use the Bailie’s phrase, on the instant, 
professed no intention whatever to disoblige, and a 
resolution to be guided by my commands, whatever 
they might be. 

Concord being thus happily restored to our small 
party, we continued to pursue our journey. The 
road, which had ascended for six or seven English 
miles, began now to descend for about the same 
space, through a country which neither in fertility 
nor interest could boast any advantage over that 
which we had passed already, and which afforded 
no variety, unless when some tremendous peak of 
a Highland mountain appeared at a distance. We 
continued, however, to ride on without pause ; and 
even when night fell and overshaduwed the deso- 
late wilds which we traversed, we were, as I un- 
derstood from Mr Jarvie, still three miles and a 
bittock distant from the place where we were tu 
spend the night. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Baron of Bucklivie, 
May the foul fiend drive ye, 
And a’ to pieces rive ye, 
For building sic a town, 
Where there's neither horse meat,‘nor man's meat, 
nor a chair to sit down. 
Scottish Popular Rhymes on a bad Inn. 


TE night was pleasant, and the moon afforded 
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us good light for our journey. Under her rays, the 
ground over which we passed assumed a more in- 
teresting appearance than during the broad day- 
ght, which discovered the extent of its wasteness. 
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The mingled light and shadows gave it an interest 
which naturally did not belong to it; and, like the 
effect of a veil flung over a plain woman, irritated 
our curiosity on a subject which had in itself no- 
thing gratifying. 

The descent, however, still continued, turned, 
winded, left the more open heaths, and got into 
steeper ravines, which promised soon to lead us to 
the banks of some brook or river, and ultimately 
made good their presage. We found ourselves at 
length on the bank of a stream, which rather re- 
sembled one of my native English rivers than those 
I had hitherto seen in Scotland. lt was narrow, 
deep, still, and silent ; although the imperfect light, 
as it gleamed on its placid waters, showed also that 
we were now among the lofty, mountains which 
formed its cradle. “ That’s the Forth,” said the 
Bailie, with an air of reverence, which I have ob- 
served the Scotch usually pay to their distinguished 
rivers. The Clyde, the Tweed, the Forth, the Spey, 
are usually named by those who dwell on their 
banks with a sort of respect and pride, and I have 
known duels occasioned by any word of disparage- 
ment. I cannot say I have the least quarrel with 
this sort of harmless enthusiasm. I received my 
friend’s communication with the importance which 
he seemed to think appertained to it. In fact, I 
was not a little pleased, after so long and dull a 
journey, to approach a region which promised to 
engage the imagination. My faithful squire, An- 
drew, did not seem to be quite of the same opinion, 
for he received the solemn information, “ That is 
the Forth,” with a “ Umph !—an he had said that’s 
the public house, it wad hae been mair to the pur- 

Se.” 

The Forth, however, as far as the imperfect light 
permitted me to judge, seemed to merit the admi- 
ration of those who claimed an interest in its stream. 
A beautiful eminence of the most regular round 
shape, and clothed with copsewood of hazels, moun- 
tain-ash, and dwarf-oak, intermixed with a few 
magnificent old trees, which, rising ahove the un- 
derwood, exposed their forked and bared branches 
to the silver moonshine, seemed to protect the 
sources from which the river sprung. If I could 
trust the tale of my companion, which, while pro- 
fessing to disbelieve every word of it, he told under 
his breath, and with an air of something like inti- 
midation, this hill, so regularly formed, so richly 
verdant, and garlanded with such a beautiful va- 
riety of ancient trees and thriving copsewood, was 
held by the neighbourhood to contain, within its 
unseen caverns, the palaces of the fairies—a race 
of airy beings, who formed an intermediate class 
between men and demons, and who, if not positive- 
ly malignant to humanity, were yet to be avoided 
and feared, on account of their capricious, vindic- 
tive, and irritable disposition.+ 

“ They ca, them,” said Mr Jarvie, in a whisper, 
“ Daoine Schie,— whilk signifies, as I understand, 
men of peace ; meaning thereby to make their gude- 
will. And we may e’en as weel ca’ them that tov, 
Mr Ogbaldistone, for there ’s nae gude in speaking 
ill o” the laird within his ain bounds.” But he 
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added presently after, on seeing one or two lights 
which twinkled before us, “ It’s deceits o’ Satan, 
after a’, and I fearna to say it—for we are near 
the manse now, and yonder are the lights in the 
Clachan of Aberfoil.” 

I own I was well pleased at the circumstance to 
which Mr Jarvie alluded; not so much that it set 
his tongue at liberty, in his opinion, with all safety 
to declare his real sentiments with respect to tha 
Davine Schie, or fairies, as that it promised some 
hours’ repose to ourselves and our horses, of which, 
after a ride of fifty miles and upwards, both stood 
in some need. 

We crossed the infant Forth by an old-fashioned 
stone bridge, very high and very narrow. My con- 
ductor, however, informed me, that to get through 
this deep and important stream, and to clear all its 
tributary dependencies, the general pass from the 
Highlanas to the southward lay by what was called 
the Fords of Frew, at all times deep and difficult 
of passage, and often altogether unfordable. Be- 
neath these fords there was no pass of general re- 
sort until so far east as the bridge of Stirling; so 
that the river of Forth forms a defensible line be- 
twixt the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland, from 
its source nearly to the Frith, or inlet of the ocean, 
in which it terminates. The subsequent events which 
we witnessed led me to recall with attention what 
the shrewdness of Bailie Jarvie suggested in his 
proverbial expression, that “ Forth bridles the wild 
Highlandman.” 

About half a mile’s riding, after we crossed the 
bridge, placed us at the door of the public-house 
where we were to pass the evening. It was a hovel 
rather worse than better than that in which we had 
dined ; but its little windows were lighted up, voices 
were heard from within, and all intimated a pro- 
spect of food and shelter, to which we were by na 
means indifferent. Andrew was the first to observe 
that there was a peeled willow-wand placed across 
the half-open door of the little inn. He hung back, 
and advised us not to enter. “ For,” said Andrew, 
“ some of their chiefs and grit men are birling at the 
usquebaugh in by there, and dinna want to be dis- 
turbed; and the least we'll get, if we gang ramstam 
in on them, will be a broken head, to learn us better 
havings, if we dinna come by the length of a cauld 
dirk in our wame, whilk is just as likely.” 

I looked at the Bailie, who acknowledged, in a 
whisper, “ that the gawk had some reason for sing- 
ing, ance in the year.” 

Meantime a staring half-clad wench or two came 
out of the inn and the neighbouring cottages, on 
hearing the sound of our horses’ feet. No one bade 
us weleome, nor did any one offer to take our horses, 
from which we had alighted; and to our various 
inquiries, the hopeless response of “ Ha niel Sasse- 
nach,” was the only answer we could extract. The 
Bailie, however, found (in his experience) a way to 
make them speak English. “ If I gie ye a baw- 
bee,” said he to an urchin of about ten years old, 
with a fragment of a tattercd plaid about him, 
“ will you understand Sassenach ?” 

“ Ay, ay, that will I,” replied the brat, in very 
decent English. 

‘Then gang and tell your mammy, my man, 
there’s twa Sassenach gentlemen come to spenk wi’ 
her.” 

The landlady presently appeared, with a lighted 
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tine in this species of torch (which is generally dug 
from out the turf-bogs) makes it blaze and sparkle 
readily, so that it is often used in the Highlands in 
lieu of candles. On this occasion such a torch illu- 
minated the wild and anxious features of a female, 
pale, thin, and rather above the usual size, whose 
soiled and ragged dress, though aided by a plaid 
or tartan screen, barely served the purposes of de- 
cency, and certainly not those of comfort. Her 
black hair, which escaped in uncombed elf-locks 
from under her coif, as well as the strange and em- 
barrassed look with which she regarded us, gave 
me the idea of a witch disturbed in the midst of her 
unlawful rites. She plainly refused to admit us 
into the house. We remonstrated anxiously, and 
pleaded the length of our journey, the state of our 
horses, and the certainty that there was not another 
place where we could be received nearer than Cal- 
lander, which the Bailie stated to be seven Scots 
miles distant. How many these may exactly amount 
to in English measurement, I have never been able 
to ascertain, but I think the double ratio may be 
pretty safely taken as a medium computation. The 
obdurate hostess treated our expostulation with con- 
tempt. “ Better gang farther than fare waur,”’ she 
said, speaking the Scottish Lowland dialect, and be- 
ing indeed a native of the Lennox district—“ Her 
house was taen up wi’ them wadna like to be in- 
truded on wi’ strangers. She didna ken wha mair 
might be there —redcoats, it might be, frae the 
garrison.” (These last words she spoke under her 
breath, and with very strong emphasis.) “ The 
night,” she said, “ was fair abune head —a night 
amang the heather wad caller our bloods — we 
might sleep in our claes, as mony a gude blade does 
in the scabbard— there wasna muckle flowmoss in 
the shaw, if we took up our quarters right, and we 
might pit up our horses to the hill, naebody wad say 
naething against it.” 

“ But, my good woman,” said I, while the Bailie 
groaned and remained undecided, “ it is six hours 
since we dined, and we have not taken a morsel 
since. I am positively dying with hunger, and I 
have no taste for taking up my abode supperless 
among these mountains of yours. I positively must 
enter ; and make the best apology you can to your 
guests for adding a stranger or two to their num- 
ber. Andrew, you will see the horses put up.” 

The Hecate looked at me with surprise, and then 
ejaculated—“ A wilfu’ man will hae his way—them 
that will to Cupar maun to Cupar!—To see thae 
English belly-gods ! he has had ae fu’ meal the day 
already, and he’ll venture life and liberty, rather 
than he’ll want a het supper! Set roasted beef and 
pudding on the opposite side o’ the pit o’ Tophet, 
and an Englishman will mak a spang at it— But I 
wash my hands 0’t—Follow me, sir” (to Andrew), 
“ and I’se show ye where to pit the beasts.” 

I own I was somewhat dismayed at my landlady’s 
expressions, which seemed to be ominous of some 
approaching danger. I did not, however, choose to 
shrink back after having declared my resolution, 
and accordingly I boldly entered the house; and 
after narrowly escaping breaking my shins over a 
turf back and a salting tub, which stood on either 
side of the narrow exterior passage, I opened a 
crazy half-decayed door, constructed not of plank, 
but of wicker, and, followed by the Bailie, entered 
into the principal apartment of this Scottish cara- 
vansary. 
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The interior presented a view which seemed sin 
gular enough to southern eyes. The fire, fed with 
blazing turf and branches of dried wood, blazed 
merrily in the centre; but the smoke, having no 
means to escape but through a hole in the roof, 
eddied round the rafters of the cottage, and hung 
in sable folds at the height of about five feet from 
the floor. The space beneath was kept pretty clear 
by innumerable currents of air, which rushed to- 
wards the fire from the broken panel of basket- 
work which served as a door—from two square 
holes, designed as ostensible windows, through one 
of which was thrust a plaid, and through the other 
a tattered great-coat——and moreover, through va- 
rious less distinguishable apertures in the walls of 
the tenement, which, being built of round stonea 
and turf, cemented by mud, let in the atmosphera 
at innumerable crevices. 

At an old oaken table, adjoining to the fire, sat 
three men, guests apparently, whom it was impos- 
sible to regard with indifference. Two were in the 
Highland dress; the one, a little dark-complexioned 
man, with a lively, quick, and irritable expression 
of features, wore the trews, or close pantaloons, 
wove out of a sort of chequered stocking stuff. The 
Bailie whispered me, that “he behoved to be a 
man of some consequence, for that naebody but 
their Duinhéwassels wore the trews—they were il] 
to weave exactly to their Highland pleasure.” 

The other mountaineer was a very tall, strong 
man, with a quantity of reddish hair, freckled face, 
high cheek-bones, and long chin—a sort of carica- 
ture of the national features of Scotland. The tartan 
which he wore differed from that of his companion, 
as it had much more scarlet in it, whereas the 
shades of black and dark-green predominated in 
the chequers of the other. The third, who sate at 
the same table, was in the Lowland dress,—a bold, 
stout-looking man, with a cast of military daring in 
his eye and manner, his riding-dress showily and 
profusely laced, and his cocked hat of formidable 
dimensions. His hanger and a pair of pistols lay 
on the table before him. Each of the Highlanders 
had their naked dirks stuck upright in the board be- 
side him,— an emblem, I was afterwards informed, 
but surely a strange one, that their compotation 
was not to be interrupted by any brawl. A mighty 
pewter measure, containing about an English quart 
of usquebaugh, a liquor nearly as strong as brandy, 
which the Highlanders distil from malt, and drink 
undiluted in excessive quantities, was placed before 
these worthies. A broken glass, with a wooden foot, 
served as a drinking cup to the whole party, and 
circulated with a rapidity, which, considering the 
potency of the liquor, seemed absolutely marvel- 
lous. These men spoke loud and eagerly together, 
sometimes in Gaelic, at other times in English. An- 
other Highlander, wrapt in his plaid, reclined on 
the floor, his head resting on a stone, from which it 
was only separated by a wisp of straw, and slept, or 
seemed to sleep, without attending to what was go- 
ing on around him. He also was probably a stran- 
ger, for he lay in full dress, and accoutred with the 
sword and target, the usual arms of his countrymen 
when on a journey. Cribs there were of different 
dimensions beside the walls, formed, some of frac- 
tured boards, some of shattered wicker-work or 
plaited boughs, in which slumbered the family of 
the house, men, women, and children, their places 
of repose only concealed by the dusky wreaths 
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them. 

Our entrance was made so quietly, and the ca- 
rousers I have described were so eagerly engaged 
in their discussions, that we seeped: their notice 
for a minute or two. But I observed the High- 
lander who lay beside the fire raise himself on his 
clbow as we entered, and, drawing his plaid over 
the lower part of his face, fix his look on us fora 
few seconds, after which he resumed his recumbent 
posture, and seemed again to betake himself to the 
repose which our entrance had interrupted. 

We advanced to the fire, which was an agreeable 
spectacle after our late ride, during the chillness 
of an autumn evening among the mountains, and 
first attracted the attention of the guests who had 
preceded us, by calling for the landlady. She ap- 
proached, looking doubtfully and timidly, now at 
us, now at the other party, and returned a hesi- 
tating and doubtful answer to our request to have 
something to eat. 

“ She didna ken,” she said, “ she wasna sure 
there was onything in the house,”’ and then modified 
her refusal with the qualification —“ that is, ony- 
thing fit for the like of us.” 

I assured her we were indifferent to the quality 
of our supper ; and looking round for the means of 
accommodation, which were not easily to be found, 
J arranged an old hen-coop as a scat for Mr Jar- 
vie, and turned down a broken tub to serve for my 
own. Andrew Fairservice entered presently after- 
wards, and took a place in silence behind our backs. 
The natives, as 1 may call them, continued staring 
at us with an air as if confounded by our assurance, 
und we, at least I myself, disguised as well as we 
could, under an appearance of indifference, any se- 
cret anxiety we might feel concerning the mode in 
which we were to be received by those whose pri- 
vacy we had disturbed. 

At length, the lesser Highlander, addressing 
himself to me, said, in very good English, and in a 
tone of great haughtiness, “ Ye make yourself at 
home, sir, I see.”’ 

** Y usually do so,” I replied, “ when I come into 
1 house of public entertainment.” 

“‘ And did she na see,” said the taller man, “ by 
the white wand at the door, that gentlemans had 
taken up the public-house on their ain business?” 

“ 1 do not pretend to understand the customs 
of this country; but I am yet to learn,” I replied, 
“ how three persons should be entitled to exclude 
all other travellers from the only place of shelter 
and refreshment for miles round.” 

“ There’s nae reason for’t, gentlemen,”’ said the 
Bailie ; “we mean nae offence—but there’s neither 
law nor reason for’t; but as far as a stuup o’ gude 
brandy wad make up the quarrel, we, being peace- 
able folk, wad be willing.” 

“ Damn your brandy, sir!” said the Lowlander, 
adjusting his cocked-hat fiercely upon his head; 
“we desire neither your brandy nor your com- 
pany,” and up he rose from his seat. His compa- 
nions also arose, muttering to each other, drawing 
up their plaids, and snorting and snuffing the air 
after the manner of their countrymen when work- 
ing themselves into a passion. 

“I tauld ye what wad come, gentlemen,” said 
the landlady, “an ye wad hae been tauld ;— get 
awa’ wi’ ye out o’ my house, and make nae disturb- 
ance here—there ’s nae gentleman be disturbed at 
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of vapour which arose above, below, and around 
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Jeanie MacAlpine’s an she can hinder. A wheen 
idle English loons, gaun about the country under 
cloud o’ night, and disturbing honest peaceable 
gentlemen that are drinking their drap drink at 
the fireside !” 

At another time I should have thought of the 
old Latin adage, 


“ Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura columbss ’’—— 


But I had not any time for classical quotation, for 
there was obviously a fray about to ensue, at which, 
feeling myself indignant at the inhospitable inso- 
lence with which I was treated, I was totally indif- 
ferent, unless on the Bailie’s account, whose person 
and qualities were ill qualified for such an adven- 
ture. I started up, however, on seeing the others 
rise, and dropped my cloak from my shoulders, that 
I might be ready to stand on the defensive. 

“We are three to three,” said the lesser High- 
lander, glancing his eyes at our party: “ if ye be 
pretty men, draw!” and, unsheathing his broad- 
sword, he advanced on me. I put myself in a pos- 
ture of defence, and, aware of the superiority of my 
weapon, a rapier or small-sword, was little afraid 
of the issue of the contest. The bailie behaved with 
unexpected mettle. As he saw the gigantic High- 
lander confront him with his weapon drawn, he 
tugged for a second or two at the hilt of his shabble, 
as he called it ; but finding it loth to quit the sheath, 
to which it had long been secured by rust and dis- 
use, he seized, as a substitute, on the red-hot coulter 
of a plough which had beey employed in arranging 
the fire by way of a poker, and brandished it with 
such effect, that at the first pass he set the High- 
lander’s plaid on fire, and compelled him to keep a 
respectful distance till he could get it extinguished. 
Andrew, on the contrary, who ought to have faced 
the Lowland champion, had, I grieve to say it, 
vanished at the very commencement of the fray. 
But his antagonist, crying “ Fair play! fair play !” 
seemed courtcously disposed to take no share in 
the scuffle. Thus we commenced our rencontre on 
fair terms as to numbers. My own aim was, to 
possess myself, if possible, of my antagonist’s wea- 
pou; but I was deterred from closing, for fear of 
the dirk which he held in his left hand, and used 
in parrying the thrusts of my rapier. Meantime 
the Bailie, notwithstanding the success of his first 
onsct, was sorely bested. The weight of his wea- 
pon, the corpulence of his person, the very efferves- 
cence of his own passions, were rapidly exhausting 
both his strength and his breath, and he was almost 
at the mercy of his antagonist, when up started the 
sleeping Highlander from the floor on which he re- 
clined, with his naked sword and target in his hand, 
and threw himself between the discomfited magis- 
trate and his assailant, exclaiming, “ Her nainsell 
has eaten the town pread at the Cross 0’ Glasgow, 
and py her troth she ’ll fight for Bailie Sharvie at 
the Clachan of Aberfoil— tat will she een!” And 
seconding his words with deeds, this unexpected 
auxiliary made his sword whistle about the ears of 
his tall countryman, who, nothing abashed, returned 
his blows with interest, But being both accoutred 
with round targets made of wood, studded with 
brass, and covered with leather, with which they 
readily parried each other’s strokes, their combat 
was attended with much more noise and clatter 
than serious risk of damage. It appeared, indeed, 
that there was more of bravado than of serious at- 
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tempt to do us any injury; for the Lowland gen- 
tleman, who, as I mentioned, had stood aside for 
want of an antagonist when the brawl] commenced, 
was now pleased to act the part of moderator and 
peace-maker. 

“ Haud your hands! haud your hands !—eneugh 
done ! eneugh done !—the quarrel’s no mortal. The 
strange gentlemen have shown themselves men of 
honour, and gien reasonable satisfaction. 1’ll stand 
on mine honour as kittle as ony man, but I hate 
unnecessary bloodshed.” 

It was not, of course, my wish to protract the 
fray—my adversary seemed equally disposed to 
sheathe his sword—the Bailie, gasping for breath, 
might be considered as hors de combat, and our two 
sword-and-buckler men gave up their contest with 
as much indifference as they had entered into it. 

“‘ And now,” said the worthy gentleman who acted 
as umpire, “ let us drink and gree like honest fel- 
lows—The house will haud us a’. I propose that 
this good little gentleman, that seems sair for- 
foughen, as I may say, in this tuilzie, shall send for 
a tass o’ brandy, and I'll pay for another, by way 
of archilowe,! and then we’ll birl our bawbees a’ 
round about, like brethren.” 

“And fa’s to pay my new ponnie plaid,” said 
the larger Highlander, '“ wi’ a hole burnt in’t ane 
might put a kail-pat through? Saw ever onybody 
a decent gentleman fight wi’ a firebrand before?” 

“ Let that be nae hinderance,” said the Bailie, 
who had now recovered his breath, and was at once 
disposed to enjoy the triumph of having behaved 
with spirit, and avoid the necessity of again re- 
sorting to such hard and doubtful arbitrement ;— 
‘¢ Gin I hae broken the head,” he said, “1 sall find 
the plaister. A new plaid sall ye hae, and o’ the 
best-—— your ain clan-colours, man—an ye will tell 
me where it can be sent t’ ye frae Glasco.” 

“JT needna name my clan—lI am of a king’s clan, 
as is weel ken’d,” said the Highlander; “but ye 
may tak a bit o’ the plaid —figh! she smells like a 
singit sheep’s head !—and that ’ll learn ye the sett 
—and a gentleman, that’s a cousin o’ my ain, that 
carries eggs doun frae Glencroe, will ca’ for’t about 
Martimas, an ye will tell her where ye bide. But, 
honest gentleman, neist time ye fight, an ye hae 
ony respect for your athversary, let it be wi’ your 
sword, man, since ye wear ane, and no wi’ thae het 
culters and fireprands, like a wild Indian.” 

* Conscience!” replied the Bailie, “ every man 
maun do as he dow. My sword hasna seen the light 
since Bothwell Brigg, when my father, that’s dead 
and gane, ware it; and I kenna weel :f it was forth- 
coming then either, for the battle was o’ the brief- 
est—At ony rate, it’s glewed to the scabbard now 
beyond my power to part them ; and, finding that, 
I e’en grippit at the first thing I could make a fend 
wi’. I trow my fighting days is done, though I like 
ill to take the scorn, for a’ that—-But where ‘s the 
honest lad that tuik my quarrel on himsell sae 
frankly ?—I’se bestow a gill o’ aquavitee on him, an 
I suld never ca’ for anither.” 

The champion for whom he looked around was, 
however, no longer to be seen. He had escaped 
anobserved by the Bailie, immediately when the 
brawl was ended, yet not before I had recognised, 
in his wild features and shaggy red hair, our ac- 
quaintance Dougal, the fugitive turnkey of the Glas- 

1 Archilowe, of unkuown derivation, signifies a peace- 
Offering, 
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gow jail. I communicated this observation in a 
whisper to the Bailie, who answered in the same 
tone, “ Weel, weel,— I see that him that ye ken o’ 
said very right; there is some glimmering o’ com- 
mon sense about that creature Dougal ; I maun see 
and think o’ something will do him some gude.” 

Thus saying, he sat down, and fetching one or two 
deep aspirations, by way of recovering his breath, 
called to the landlady —“ I think, Luckie, now that 
I find that there ’s nae hole in my wame, whilk I 
had muckle reason to doubt frae the doings o’ your 
house, I wad be the better o’ something to pit in- 
tilt.” 

The dame, who was all officiousness so soon as 
the storm had blown over, immediately undertook 
to broil something comfortable for our supper. In- 
deed, nothing surprised me more, in the course of 
the whole matter, than the extreme calmness with 
which she and her household seemed to regard the 
martial tumult that had taken place. The good wo- 
man was only heard to call to some of her assist: 
ants—‘ Steek the door! steek the door! Kill or 
be killed, let naebody pass out till they hae paid 
the lawin.”” And as for the slumberers in those lairs 
by the wall, which served the family for beds, they 
only raised their shirtless bodies to look at the fray, 
ejaculated, “ Oigh! oigh!” in the tone suitable ta 
their respective sex and ages, and were, I believe, 
fast asleep again, ere our swords were well returned 
to their scabbards. 

Our landlady, however, now made a great bust}. 
to get some victuals ready, and, to my surprise, very 
soon began to prepare for us, in the frying-pan, a 
savoury mess of venison collops, which she dressed 
in a manner that might well satisfy hungry men, 
if not epicures. In the meantime the brandy was 
placed on the table, to which the Highlanders, how- 
ever partial to their native strong waters, shewed 
no objection, but much the contrary; and the Low- 
Jand gentleman, after the first cup had passed round, 
became desirous to know our profession, and the 
object of our Journey. 

“ We are bits o’ Glasgow oodies, if it please 
your honour,” said the Bailie, with an affectation 
of great humility, “ travelling to Stirling to get in 
some siller that is awing us.” 

I was so silly as to fcel a little disconcerted at 
the unassuming account which he chose to give of 
us; but I recollected my promise to be silent, and 
allow the Bailie to manage the matter his own way 
And really, when | recollected, Will, that I had not 
only brought the honest man a long journey from 
home, which even in itself had been some incon- 
venience (if I were to judge from the obvious pain 
and reluctance with which he took his seat or arose 
from it) but had also put him within a hair’s- 
breadth ot the loss of his life, 1 could hardly refuse 
him such a compliment. The spokesman of the 
other party, snuffing up his breath through his nose, 
repeated the words with a sort of sneer ;—“ You 
Glasgow tradesfolks hae naething to do but to gang 
frae the tae end o’ the west o’ Scotland to the ither, 
to plague honest folks that may chance to be awee 
ahint the hand, like me.” 

“ Tf our debtors were a’ sic honest gentlemen as 
I believe you to be, Garschattachin,” replied the 
Bailie, “ conscience! we might save ourselves a Is- 
bour, for they wad come to seek us.” 

“Eh! what! how!” exclaimed the person whan 
he had ucdressed —“ as I shall live by bread (nof 








forgetting beef and brandy), it’s my auld friend 
Nicol Jarvie, the best man that ever counted doun 
merks on a band till a distressed gentleman. Were 
ye na coming up my way?—were ye na coming 
up the Endrick to Garschattachin ?” 

“ Troth no, Maister Galbraith,” replied the Bai- 
lie, “ I had other eggs on the spit—and I thought 
ye wad be saying I cam to look about the annual 
rent that’s due on the bit heritable band that’s 
between us.” 

“ Damn the annual rent!” said the laird, with 
an appearance of great heartiness—“ Deil a word 
o’ business will you or I speak, now that ye ’re sae 
near my country. To see how a trot-cosey and a 
joseph can disguise a man—that I suldna ken my 
auld feal friend the deacon !” 

‘“‘ The bailie, if ye please,”? resumed my compa- 
nion; but 1 ken what gars ye mistak—the band 
was granted to my father that’s happy, and he was 
deacon ; but his name was Nicol as weel as mine. 
I dinna mind that there ’s been a payment of prin- 
cipal sum or annual rent on it in my day, and 
doubtless that has made the mistake.” 

“ Weel, the devil take the mistake and all that 
occasioned it!” replied Mr Galbraith. “ But I am 
glad ye are a bailie. Gentlemen, fill a brimmer— 
this is my excellent friend, Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s 
health —I ken’d him and his father these twenty 
years. Are ye a’ cleared kelty aff?— Fill anither. 
Here ’s to his being sune provost—I say provost— 
Lord Provost Nicol Jarvie!—and them that af- 
firms there ’s a man walks the Hie-street o’ Glasgow 
that’s fitter for the office, they will do weel not to 
let me, Duncan Galbraith of Garschattachan, hear 
them say sae—that’s all.” And therewith Duncan 
Galbraith martially cocked his hat, and placed it 
pn one side of his head with an air of defiance. 

The brandy was probably the best recommenda- 
tion of these complimentary toasts to the two High- 
landers, who drank them without appearing anxious 
to comprehend their purport. They commenced a 
conversation with Mr Galbraith in Gaelic, which he 
talked with perfect fluency, being, as 1 afterwards 
learned, a near neighbour to the Highlands. 

“ I ken’d that Scant-o’-grace weel eneugh frae 
the very outset,” said the Bailie, in a whisper to 
me; * but when blude was warm, and swords were 
out at ony rate, wha kens what way he might hae 
thought o’ paying his debts? it will be lang or he 
does it in common form. But he’s an honest lad, 
and has a warm heart too; he disna come often to 
the Cross o’ Glasgow, but mony a buck and black- 
cock he sends us doun frae the hills. And I can 
want my siller weel eneugh. My father the dea- 
con had a great regard for the family of Garschat- 
tachin.” 

Supper being now nearly ready, I looked round 
for Andrew Fairservice; but that trusty follower 
had not been seen by any one since the beginning 
of the rencontre. The hostess, however, said that 
she believed our servant had gone into the stable, 
and offered to light me to the place, saying that 
“ no entreaties of the bairns or hers could make 
him give any answer; and that truly she caredna 
to gang into the stable hersell at this hour. She 
was a lone woman, and it was weel ken’d how the 
Brownie of Ben-ye-gask guided the gudewife of 
Ardnagowan ; and it was aye judged there was a 
Brownie in our stable, which was just What garr’d 
me gie ower keeping an hostler.” 
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As, however, she lighted me towards the mi- 
serable hovel into which they had crammed our 
unlucky steeds, to regale themselves on hay, every 
fibre of which was as thick as an ordinary goose 
quill, she plainly showed me that she had another 
reason for drawing me aside from the company 
than that which her words implied. “ Read that,” 
she said, slipping a piece of paper into my hand as 
we arrived at the door of the shed; “ I bless God 
I am rid 0’t. Between sogers and Saxons, and 
caterans and cattle-lifters, and hership and bluid- 
shed, an honest woman wad live quieter in hell 
than on the Highland line.” 

So saying, she put the pine-torch into my hand, 
and returned into the house. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


Ragpipes, not lyres, the Highland hills adorn, 
MacLean’s loud hollo, and MacGregor’s horn. 


John Cooper's Reply to Allan Ramsay. 


I storreEp in the entrance of the stable, if indeed 
a place be entitled to that name where horses were 
stowed away along with goats, poultry, pigs, and 
cows, under the same roof with the mansion-house ; 
although, by a degree of refinement unknown to the 
rest of the hamlet, and which I afterwards heard 
was imputed to an overpride on the part of Jeanie 
MacAlpine, our landlady, the apartment was ac- 
commodated with an entrance different from that 
used by her biped customers. By the light of my 
torch, I deciphered the following billet, written on 
a wet, crumpled, and dirty piece of paper, and ad- 


dressed —“ For the honoured hands of Mr F. O., a° 


Saxon young gentleman—These.” The contents 
were as follows :— ; 


“ Sir, 

“ There are night-hawks abroad, so that I can- 
not give you and my respected kinsman, B. N. J., 
the meeting at the Clachan of Aberfoil, whilk was 
my purpose. I pray you to avoid unnecessary 
communication with those you may find there, as 
it may give future trouble. The person who gives 
you this is faithful, and may be trusted, and wil) 
guide you to a place where, God willing, I may 
safely give you the meeting, when I trust my kins- 
man and you will visit my poor house, where, in 
despite of my enemies, I can still promise sic cheer 
as ane Hielandman may gie his friends, and where 
we will drink a solemn health to a certain D. V., 
and look to certain affairs whilk I hope to be your 
aidance in; and I rest, as is wont among gentle- 
men, your servant to command, R. M. C.” 


I was a good deal mortified at the purport of this 
letter, which seemed to adjourn to a more distant 
place and date the service which I had hoped to 
receive from this man Campbell. Still, however, it 
was some comfort to know that he continued to be 
in my interest, since without him I could have no 
hope of recovering my father’s papers. I resolved, 
therefore, to obey his instructions ; and, isles: 
all caution before the guests, to take the first go 
opportunity I could find to procure from the land- 
lady directions how I was to obtain a meeting with 
this mysterious person. ; 

My next business was to seek out Andrew Fair. 
service, whom I called several times by name. with 
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but receiving any answer, surveying the stable all 
round, at the same time, not without risk of setting 
the premises on fire, had not the quantity of wet 
litter and mud so greatly counterbalanced two or 
three bunches of straw and hay. At length my 
repeated cries of “ Andrew Fairservice ! Andrew! 
fool!—ass! where are you?” produced a doleful 
“ Here,” in a groaning tone, which might have 
been that of the Brownie itself. Guided by this 
sound, I advanced to the corner of a shed, whiere, 
ensconced in the angle of the wall, behind a barrel 
full of the feathers of all the fowls which had died 
in the cause of the public for a month past, I found 
the manful Andrew; and partly by force, partly by 
command and exhortation, compelled him forth into 
the open air. The first words he spoke were, “ I 
am an honest lad, sir.” 

“ Who the devil questions your honesty?” said 
I; “or what have we to do with it at present? I 
desire you to come and attend us at supper.” 

“ Yes,” reiterated Andrew, without apparently 
understanding what I said to him, “ I am an ho- 
nest lad, whatever the Bailie may say to the con- 
trary. I grant the warld and the warld’s gear sits 
ower near my heart whiles, as it does to mony a 
ane — But I am an honest lad; and, though I spak 
0’ leaving ye in the muir, yet God knows it was far 
frae my purpose, but just like idle things folk says 
when they’re driving a bargain, to get it as far to 
their ain side as they can—And I like your honour 
weel for sae young a lad, and 1 wadna part wi’ ye 
lightly.” 

“ What the deuce are you driving at now?” I 
replied. “ Has not everything been settled again 
and again to your satisfaction? And are you to 
talk of leaving me every hour, without either rhyme 
or reason. 

“ Ay,— but I was only making fashion before,” 
replied Andrew; “ but it’s come on me in sair 
earnest now — Lose or win, I daur gae nae farther 
wi’ your honour; and if ye’ll tak my foolish advice, 
yell bide by a broken tryste, rather than gang 
forward yoursell. I hae a sincere regard for ye, 
and I’m sure ye ’ll be a credit to your friends if ye 
live to saw out your wild aits, and get some mair 
sense and steadiness— But I can follow ye nae 
farther, even if ye suld founder and perish from 
the way for lack of guidance and counsel. To gang 
into Rob Roy’s country is a mere tempting o’ Pro- 
vidence.” 

“ Rob Roy?” said I, in some surprise ; “ I know 
no such person. What a new trick is this, Andrew?” 

“ It’s hard,” said Andrew —“ very hard, that a 
man canna be believed when he speaks Heaven’s 
truth, just because he’s whiles owercome, and tells 
lees a little when there is necessary occasion. Ye 
needna ask whae Rob Roy is, the reiving lifter that 
he is—God forgie me! I hope naebody hears us 
—when ye hae a letter frae him in your pouch. I 
heard ane o’ his gillies bid that auld rudas jaud of 
a gudewife gie ye that. They thought I didna 
understand their gibberish ; but, though I canna 
speak it muckle, I can gie a gude guess at what I 
hear them say—TI never thought to hae tauld ye 
that, but in a fright a’ things come out that suld 
be keepit in. O, Maister Frank! a’ your uncle’s 
follies, and a’ your cousins’ pliskies, were naething 


1 Lymphads. The galley which the family of Argyle and 
tners of the Clan-Campbell carry in their arms. 
% Lochow and the adjacent districts formed the original 
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to this! Drink clean cap-out, like Sir Hildebrand, 
begin the biessed morning with brandy sops, like 
Squire Percy; swagger, like Squire Thorncliff ; 
rin wud amang the lasses, like Squire John; gam- 
ble, like Richard; win souls to the pope and the 
deevil, like Rashleigh ; rive, rant, break the Sab- 
bath, and do the pope’s bidding, like them a’ put 
thegither—But, merciful Providence! take care o’ 
your young bluid, and gang nae near Rob Roy!” 

Andrew’s alarm was too sincere to permit me 
to suppose he counterfeited. I contented myself, 
however, with telling him, that I meant to remain 
in the alehouse that night, and desired to have the 
horses well looked after. As to the rest, I charged 
him to observe the strictest silence upon the subject 
of his alarm, and he might rely upon it I would not 
incur any serious danger without due precaution. 
Ho followed me with a dejected air into the house, 
observing between his teeth, * Man suld be served 
afore beast—I haena had a morsel in my mouth, 
but the rough legs o’ that auld muircock, this haill 
blessed day.” 

The harmony of the company seemcd to have 
suffered some interruption since my departure, for 
I found Mr Galbraith and my friend the Bailie high 
in dispute. 

“ ]7ll hear nae sic language,” said Mr Jarvie, as 
1 entered, “ respecting the Duke o’ Argyle and the 
name o’ Campbell. He’s a worthy public-spirited 
nobleman, and a credit to the country, and a friend 
and benefactor to the trade o’ Glasgow.” 

“17ll sae naething against MacCallum More and 
the Slioch-nan-Diarmid,” said the lesser Highland- 
er, laughing. “I live on the wrang side of Glen- 
croe to quarrel with Inverara.” 

“ Our loch ne’er saw the Cawmil lymphads,” 
said the bigger Highlander. “ She’ll speak her 
mind and fear naebody—She doesna value a Caw- 
mil mair as a Cowan, and ye may tell MacCallum 
More that Allan Iverach said sae—It’s a far cry 
to Lochow.”’? 

Mr Galbraith, on whom the repeated pledges 
which he had quaffed had produced some influence, 
slapped his hand on the table with great force, and 
said, in a stern voice, “ There’s a bloody debt due 
by that family, and they will pay it one day—The 
banes of a loyal and a gallant Grahame hae lang 
rattled in their coffin for vengeance on thae Dukes 
of Guile and Lords for Lorn. There ne’er was trea- 
son in Scotland but a Cawmil was at the bottum 
o’t; and now that the wrang side’s uppermost, 
wha but the Cawmils for keeping down the right? 
But this warld winna last lang, and it will be time 
to sharp the maiden® for shearing 0’ craigs and 
thrapples. I hope to see the auld rusty lass linking 
at a bluidy harst again.” 

‘“ For shame, Garschattachin !” exclaimed the 
Bailie ; “fy for shame, sir! Wad ye say sic things 
before a magistrate, and bring yoursell into trou- 
ble?— How d’ye think to mainteen your family 
and satisfy your creditors (mysell and others), if ye 
gang on in that wild way, which cannot but bring 
you under the law, to the prejudice of a’ that’s con- 
nected wi’ ye?” 

“ D—n my creditors!” retorted the gallant Gal- 
braith, “and you, if ye be ane o’ them! I say there 
will be a new warld sune—And we shall hae nae 
seat of the Campbells. The expression of a “ far cry wc 


Lochow" was proverbial. 
8 A rude kind of guillotine formerly used in Scotland. 
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Cawmils cocking their bonnet sae hie, and hound- 
ing their dogs where they daurna come themsells, 
nor protecting thieves, nor murderers, and oppres- 
sors, to harry and spoil better men and mair loyal 
clans than themsells.”’ 

The Bailie had a great mind to have continued 
the dispute, when the savoury vapour of the broiled 
venison, which our landlady now placed before us, 
proved so powerful a mediator, that he betook him- 
self to his trencher with great eagerness, leaving 
the strangers to carry on the dispute among them- 
selves. 

“ And tat’s true,” said the taller Highlander — 
whose name I found was Stewart-—“ for we suldna 
be plagued and worried here wi’ meetings to pit 
down Rob Roy, if the Cawmils didna gie him re- 
futech. I was ane o’ thirty o’ my ain name—part 
Glenfinlas, and part men that came down frae Ap- 
pine. We shased the MacGregors as ye wad shase 
rae-deer, till we came into Glenfalloch’s country, 
and the Cawmils raise, and wadna let us pursue 
nae farder, and sae we lost our labour; but her 
wad gie twa and a plack to be as near Rob as she 
was tat day.” 

It seemed to happen very unfortunately, that in 
every topic of discourse which these warlike gentle- 
men introduced, my friend the Bailie found some 
matter of offence. “ Ye’ll forgie me speaking my 
mind, sir; but ye wad maybe hae gien the best 
bowl in your bonnet to hac been as far awa frae 
Rob as ye are e’en now— Od! my het pleugh-culter 
wad hae been naething to his claymore.” 

“ She had better speak nae mair about her cul- 
ter, or, by G— ! her will gar her eat her words, and 
twa handfuls o’ cauld steel to drive them ower wi’ !” 
And, with a most inauspicious and menacing look, 
the mountaineer laid his hand on his dagger. 

“ We’ll hae nae quarrelling, Allan,” said his 
shorter companion ; “ and if the Glasgow gentle- 
man has ony regard for Rob Roy, he’ll maybe see 
him in eauld irons the night, and playing tricks on 
a tow the morn; for this country has been ower 
long plagued wi’ him, and his race is near-hand 
o’er-—And it’s time, Allan, we were ganging to our 
lads.” 

“ Hout awa, Inverashalloch,” said Galbraith ;— 
“ Mind the auld saw, man—It’s a bauld moon, 
quoth Bennygask—another pint, quoth Lesley; — 
we’ll no start for another chappin.” 

‘¢ I hae had chappins eneugh,” said Inverashal- 
loch; “1°ll drink my quart of usquebaugh or brandy 
wi’ ony honest fellow, but the deil a drap mair, 
when | hae wark to do in the morning. And, in 
my puir thinking, Garschattachin, ye had better be 
thinking to bring up your horsemen to the Clachan 
before day, that we may a’ start fair.” 

‘‘ What the deevil are ye in sic a hurry for?” 
said Garschattachin ; “ meat and mass never hin- 
dered wark. An it had been my directing, deil a 
bit o”? me wad hae fashed ye to come down the glens 
to help us. The garrison and our ain horse could 
hae taen Rob Roy easily eneugh. There’s the 
hand,” he said, holding up his own, “ should lay 
him on the green, and never ask a Hielandman 0’ 
ye a’ for his help.” 

“ Ye might hae loot us bide still where we were, 
then,” said Inverashalloch. “ I didna come sixty 


miles without being sent for. But an ye’ll hae my 
opinion, I redd ye keep your mouth better steekit, 
€ ye hope to speed. Shored folk live lang, and sae 
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may him ye ken 0’. The way to catch a bird is no 
to fling your bannet at her. And also thae genile 
men hae heard some things they suldna hae heard. 
an the brandy hadna been ower bauld for yom 
brain, Major Galbraith. Ye needna cock your hat 
and bully wi’ me, man, for I will not bear it.” 

« T hae said it,” said Galbraith, with a solemn air 
of drunken gravity, “ that I will quarrel no more 
this night either with broadcloth or tartan. When 
I am off duty, I ll quarrel with you or ony man in 
the Hielands or Lowlands, but not on duty—no— 
no. I wish we heard o’ these red-coats. If it had 
been to do onything against King James, we wad 
hae seen them lang syne-——but when it’s to keep 
the peace o’ the country, they can lie as lound ar 
their neighbours.” 

As he spoke, we heard the measured footsteps 
of a body of infantry on the march; and an officer, 
followed by two or three files of soldiers, entered 
the apartment. He spoke in an English accent, 
which was very pleasant to my ears, now so long 
accustomed to the varying brogue of the Highland 
and Lowland Scotch.—‘“ You are, I suppose, Ma- 
jor Galbraith, of the squadron of Lennox Militia, 
and these are the two Highland gentlemen with 
whom I was appointed to meet in this place?” 

They assented, and invited the officer to take 
some refreshments, which he declined. —“ I have 
been too late, gentlemen, and am desirous to make 
up time. | have orders to search for and arrest two 
persons guilty of treasonable practices.” 

“¢ We ’ll wash our hands o’ that,” said Inverashal- 
loch. I came here wi’ my men to fight against 
the red MacGregor that killed my cousin seven 
times removed, Duncan MacLaren in Invernenty;} 
but I will hae nothing to do touching honest gen- 
tlemen that may be gaun through the country on 
their ain business.” 

“ Nor I neither,” said Iverach. 

Major Galbraith took up the matter more so- 
lemnly, and, premising his oration with a hiccup, 
spoke to the following purpose :— 

“I shall say nothing against King George, Cap- 
tain, because, as it happens, my commission may 
rin in his name— But one commission being good, 
sir, does not make another bad; and some think 
that James may be just as good a name as George. 
There ’s the king that is—and there ’s the king that 
suld of right be—TI say, an honest man may and 
suld be loyal to them both, Captain. But I am of 
the Lord-Lieutenant’s opinion for the time, as it 
becomes a militia officer and a depute-lieutenant, 
—and about treason and all that, it’s lost time to 
speak of it—least said is sunest mended.” 

“ T am sorry to see how you have been employ- 
ing your time, sir,” replied the English officer, — 
as indeed the honest gentleman’s reasoning had a 
strong relish of the liquor he had been drinking, — 
“and I could wish, sir, it had been otherwise on an 
occasion of this consequence. I would recommend 
to you to try to sleep for an hour.— Do these gen- 
tlemen belong to your party?” — looking at the 
Bailie and me, who, engaged in eating our supper, 
had paid little attention to the officer on his en- 
trance. 


1 This, ears from the introductory matter to thi 
aia Ween Anachronism. The slJaughter of MacLaren, a 
retainer of the chief of Appine, by the MacGregors, did 
not take place till aiter Rob Roy's death, since it happened 
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% Travellers, sir,” said Galbraith—* lawful tra- 
ve by sea and land, as the prayer-book hath 
t. 

“ My instructions,” said the Captain, taking a 
light to survey us closer, “ are to place under ar- 
rest an elderly and a young person,— and I think 
these gentlemen answer nearly the description.” 

“ Take care what you say, sir,” said Mr Jarvie ; 
“ it shall not be your red coat nor your laced hat 
shall protect you, if you put any affront on me. 1’se 
convene ye baith in an action of scandal and false 
imprisonment—1 am a free burgess and a magis- 
trate o’ Glasgow ; Nicol Jarvie is my name, sae was 
my father’s afore me— I am a bailie, be praised for 
the honour, and my father was a deacon.” 

“ He was a prick-eared cur,” said Major Gal- 
srg “and fought agane the King at Bothwell 

ri Tadd 

“He paid what he ought and what he bought, 
Mr Galbraith,” said the Bailie, “ and was an ho- 
nester man than ever stude on your shanks.” 

“ I have no time to attend to all this,” said the 
officer ; “ I must positively detain you, gentlemen, 
unless you can produce some respectable security 
that you are loyal subjects.” 

“ ] desire to be carried before some civil magis- 
trate,” said the Bailie—“ the sherra or the judge 
of the bounds ;—I am not obliged to answer every 
red-coat that speers questions at me.” 

“ Well, sir, I shall know how to manage you if 
you are silent— And you, sir” (to me), “ what may 
your name be?” 

“ Francis Osbaldistone, sir.” 

“ What, a son of Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone, 
of Northumberland?” 

“ No, sir,” interrupted the Bailie; “ a son of the 

t William Osbaldistone, of the House of Osbal- 
istone and Tresham, Crane-Alley, London.” 

“ 1 am afraid, sir,” said the officer, “ your name 
only increases the suspicions against you, and laye 
me under the necessity of requesting that you will 
give up what papers you have in charge.” 

I observed the Highlanders look anxiously at each 
other when this proposal was made. 

“ J had none,” I replied, “ to surrender.” 

The officer commanded me to be disarmed and 
searched. To have resisted would have been mad- 
ness. I accordingly gave up my arms, and submit- 
ted to a search, which was conducted as civilly as 
an operation of the kind well could. They found 
nothing except the note which I had received that 
night through the hand of the landlady. 

“ This is different from what I expected,” said 
the officer ; “ but it affords us good grounds for de- 
taining you. Here I find you in written communi- 
cation with the outlawed robber, Robert MacGre- 
gor Campbell, who has been so long the plague of 
this district — How do you account for that?’ 

“« Spies of Rob!” said Inverashalloch. “ We wad 
serve them right to strap them up till the neist 
tree.” 

“ We are gaun to see after some gear o’ our ain, 
pean eiadl said the Bailie, “ that’s fa’en into his 

ands by accident—there ’s nae law agane a man 
looking after his ain, I hope?” 

“ How did you come by this letter?” said the 
officer, addressing himself to me. 

I could not think of betraying the poor woman 
who had given it to me, and remained silent. 

“ Do you know anything of it, fellow?” said the 
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officer, looking at Andrew, whose jaws were chat- 
tering like a pair of castanets at the threats thrown 
out by the Highlander. 

“O ay, I ken a’ about it—it was a Hieland loon 
gied the letter to that lang-tongued jaud the gude- 
wife there ; 1’ll be sworn my maister ken’d naethin 
about it. But he’s wilfu’ to gang up the hills an 
speak wi’ Rob; and O, sir, it wad be a charity just 
to send a wheen o’ your red-coats to see him safe 
back to Glasgow again whether he will or no— 
And ye can keep Mr Jarvie as lang as ye like— 
He’s responsible eneugh for ony fine ye may lay 
on him—and so’s my master for that matter; for 
me, I’m just a puir gardener lad, and no worth 
your steering.” 

“TI believe,” said the officer, “ the best thing l 
can do is to send these persons to the garrison un- 
der an escort. They seem to be in immediate cor- 
respondence with the enemy, and | shall be in no 
respect answerable for suffering them to be at li- 
berty. Gentlemen, you will consider yourselves as 
my prisoners. So soon as dawn approaches, | will 
send you to a place of security. 1f you be the per- 
sons you describe yourselves, it will soon appear, 
and you will sustain no great inconvenience from 
being detained a day or two. I can hear no re- 
monstrances,” he continued, turning away from the 
Bailie, whose mouth was open to address him; “ the 
service J am on gives me no time for idle discus: 
sions.” 

“ Aweel, aweel, sir,” said the Bailie, * you’re 
welcome to a tune on your ain fiddle; but see if I 
dinna gar ye dance till ’t afore a’s dune.” 

An anxious consultation now took place between 
the officer and the Highlanders, but carried on in 
s0 low a tone, that it was impossible to catch the 
sense. So soon as it was concluded they all left 
the house. At their departure, the Bailie thus ex- 
pressed himself:—“ Thae Hielandmen are o’ the 

iestland clans, and just as light-handed as their 
Jeighbours, an a’ tales be true, and yet ye see they 


| hae brought them frae the head o’ Argyleshire to 


make war wi’ puir Rob for some auld ill-will that 
they hae at him and his sirname. And there’s the 
Grahames, and the Buchanans, and the Lennox 
gentry, a’ mounted and in order— It’s weel ken’d 
their quarrel; and I dinna blame them— naebody 
likes to lose his kye. And then there’s sodgers, 
puir things, hoyed out frae the garrison at a’ body’s 
bidding— Puir Rob will hae his hands fu’ by the 
time the sun comes ower the hill. Weel—it’s 
wrang for a magistrate to be wishing onything 
agane the course 0’ justice, but deil o’ me an I wad 
break my heart to hear that Rob had gien them 2’ 
their paiks !” 


CHAPTER XXX. 





General, 

Hear me, and mark me well, and look upon me 

Directly in my face —my woman's face — 

aa poly bape ae 

To ny hold on your sere es. at Bonduca. 

‘WE were permitted to slumber out the remainder 

of the night in the best manner that the miserable 
accommodations of the alehouse permitted. The 
Bailie, fatigued with his journey and the subse- 
quent scenes—less interested also in the event of 
our arrest, which to him could only be a matter of 
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temporary inconvenience-——perhaps less nice than 
habit had rendered me about the cleanliness or 
decency of his couch,—tumbled himself into one 
of the cribs which I have already described, and 
soon was heard to snore soundly. A broken sleep, 
snatched by intervals, while I rested my head upon 
the table, was my only refreshment. In the course 
of the night I had occasion to observe, that there 
seemed to be some doubt and hesitation in the 
motions of the soldiery. Men were sent out, as 
if to obtain intelligence, and returned apparently 
without bringing any satisfactory information to 
their commanding officer. He was obviously eager 
and anxious, and again dispatched small parties of 
two or three men, some of whom, as I could un- 
derstand from what the others whispered to each 
other, did not return again to the Clachan. 

The morning had broken, when a corporal and 
two men rushed into the hut, dragging after them, 
in a sort of triumph, a Highlander, whom I im- 
mediately recognised as my acquaintance the ex- 
turnkey. The Bailie, who started up at the noise 
with which they entered, immediately made the same 
discovery, and exclaimed—‘“ Mercy on us! they 
hae grippit the puir creature Dougal.—Captain, I 
will put in bail—sufficient bail, for that Dougal 
creature.” 

To this offer, dictated undoubtedly by a grateful 
recollection of the late interference of the High- 
lander in his behalf, the Captain only answered 
by requesting Mr Jarvie to “ mind his own affairs, 
and remember that he was himself for the prescnt 
® prisoner.” 

“ IT take you to witness, Mr Osbaldistone,”’ said 
the Bailie, who was probably better acquainted with 
the process in civil than in military cases, “ that 
he has refused sufficient bail. It’s my opinion 
that the creature Dougal will have a good action of 
wrongous imprisonment and damages agane him, 
under the Act seventeen hundred and one, and I ’ll 
see the creature righted.” 

The officer, whose name I understood was Thorn- 
ton, paying no attention to the Bailie’s threats or 
expostulations, instituted a very close inquiry into 
Dougal’s life and conversation, and compelled him 
to admit, though with apparent reluctance, the suc- 
cessive facts,— that he knew Rob Roy MacGregor 
—that he had seen hin within these twelve months 
—within these six months—within this month — 
within this week ; in fine, that he had parted from 
him only an hour ago. All this detail came like 
drops of blood from the prisoner, and was, to all 
appearance, only extorted by the threat of an hal- 
ter and the next tree, which Captain Thornton as- 
sured him should be his doom, if he did not give 
direct and special information. 

“ And now, my friend,” said the officer, “ you 
will please inform me how many men your master 
has with him at present.” 

Dougal looked in every direction except at the 
querist, and began to answer, “ She canna just be 
sure about that.” 

Look at me, you Highland dog,” said the officer, 
“and remember your life depends on your answer. 
How many rogues had that outlawed scoundrel 
with him when you left him?” 

= Ou, no aboon sax rogues when I was gane.” 

And where are the rest of his banditti?” 


ome wi’ the Lieutenant agane ta westland 


“ Against the westland clans?” said the Captzin. 
“ Umph—that is likely enough ; and what rogue’s 
errand were you dispatched upon?” 

«“ Just tosee what your honour and ta gentlemen 
red-coats were doing doun here at ta Clachan.” 

“ The creature will prove fause-hearted, after 
a’,” said the Bailie, who by this time had planted 
himself close behind me; “ it’s lucky I didua pit 
mysell to expenses anent him.” 

“ And now, my friend,” said the Captain, “ let us 
understand each other. You have confessed your- 
self a spy, and should string up to the next tree— 
But come, if you will do me one good turn, I will 
do you another. You, Donald—you shall just, in 
the way of kindness, carry me and a small party to 
the place where you left your master, as I wish to 
speak a few words with him on serious affairs ; and 
171 let you go about your business, and give you 
five guineas to boot.’ 

“ Oigh ! oigh!” exclaimed Dougal, in the extre- 
mity of distress and perplexity; “ she canna do tat 
—she canna do tat; she ’ll rather be hanged.” 

“ Hanged, then, you shall be, my friend,”’ said the 
officer ; “ and your blood be upon your own head. 
Corporal Cramp, do you play Provost-Marshal— 
away with him!” 

The corporal had confronted poor Dougal for 
some time, ostentatiously twisting a piece of cord 
which he had found in the house into the form of a 
halter. He now threw it about the culprit’s neck, 
and, with the assistance of two soldiers, had drag- 
ged Dougal as far as the door, when, overcome with 
the terror of immediate death, he exclaimed, “Shen- 
tlemans, stops—stops ! She ‘ll do his honour’s bid- 
ding — stops !” 

“ Awa wi’ the creature!” said the Baillie, “ he 
deserves hanging mair nowthan ever; awawi’ him, 
corporal. Why dinna ye tak him awa!” 

“It’s my belief and opinion, honest gentleman,” 
said the corporal, “ that if you were going to be 
hanged yourself, you would be in no such d—d 
hurry.” 

This by-dialogue prevented my hearing what 
passed between the prisoner and Captain Thorn- 
ton; but I heard the former snivel out, in a very 
subdued tone, “ And ye ’ll ask her to gang nae far- 
ther than just to show ye where the MacGregor is? 
— Ohon ! ohon!” 

‘‘ Silence your howling, you rascal !—No; I give 
you my word I will ask you to go no farther.— 
Corporal, make the men fall in, in front of the 
houses. Get out these gentlemen’s horses; we 
must carry them with us. I cannot spare any men 
to guard them here. Come, my lads, get under 
arms.” 

The soldiers bustled about, and were ready to 
move. We were led out, along with Dougal, in 
the capacity of prisoners. As we left the hut, ! 
heard our companion in captivity remind the Cap- 
tain of “ ta foive kuineas.” 

“ Here they are for you,” said the officer, put- 
ting gold mto his hand; “ but observe, that if you 
attempt to mislead me, I will blow your brains out 
with my own hand.” re : 

“ The creature,” said the Bailie, “ is waur than 
I judged him—it is a wardly and a perfidious crea- 
ture. O the filthy lucre of gain that men gies them- 
sells up to! My father the deacon used to say, the 
penny siller slew mair souls than the naked sword 
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The landlady now approached, and demanded 
payment of her reckoning, including all that had 
been quaffed by Major Galbraith and his Highland 
friends. The English officer remonstrated, but 
Mrs MacAlpine declared, if she “ hadna trusted to 
his honour’s name being used in their company, 
she wad never hae drawn them a stoup o’ liquor ; 
for Mr Galbraith, she might see him again, or she 
might no, but weel did she wot she had sma’ chance 
of seeing her siller—and she was a puir widow, had 
naething but her custom to rely on.” 

Captain Thornton put a stop to her remonstrances 
by paying the charge, which was only a few English 
shillings, though the amount sounded very formid- 
able in Scottish denominations. The generous offi- 
cer would have included Mr Jarvie and me in this 
general acquittance; but the Bailie, disregarding 
ta intimation from the landlady to “ make as muckle 
of the Inglishers as we could, for they were sure to 
gie us plague eneugh,” went into a formal account- 
ing respecting our share of the reckoning, and paid 
it accordingly. The Captain took the opportunity 
to make us some slight apology for detaining us. 
‘‘ If we were loyal and peaceable subjects,” he said, 
“ we would not regret being stopt for a day, when 
it was essential to the king’s service ; if otherwise, 
he was acting according to his duty.” 

We were compelled to accept an apology which 
it would have served no purpose to refuse, and we 
sallied out to attend him on his march. 

I shall never ee the delightful sensation with 
which I exchanged the dark, smoky, smothering 
atmosphere of the Highland hut, in which we had 
passed the night so uncomfortably, for the refresh- 
ing fragrance of the morning air, and the glorious 
beams of the rising sun, which, from a tabernacle 
of purple and golden clouds, were darted full on 
such a scene of natural romance and beauty as had 
never before greeted mv eyes. To the left lay the 
valley, down which the Forth wandered on its east- 
erly course, surrounding the beautiful detached 
hifl, with all its garland of woods. On the right, 
amid a profusion of thickets, knolls, and crags, lay 
the bed of a broad mountain lake, lightly curled 
into tiny waves by the breath of the morning breeze, 
each glittering in its course under the influence of 
the sunbeams. High hills, rocks, and banks, waving 
with natural forests of birch and oak, formed the 
borders of this enchanting sheet of water; and, as 
their leaves rustled to the wind and twinkled in the 
pun, gave to the depth of solitude a sort of life and 
vivacity. Man alone seemed to be placed in a state 
of inferiority, in a scene where all the ordinary 
features of nature were raised and exalted. The 
miserable little bourocks, as the Bailie termed them, 
of which about a dozen formed the village called 
the Clachan of Aberfoil, were composed of loose 
stones, cemented by clay instead of mortar, and 
thatched by turfs, laid rudely upon rafters formed 
of native and unhewn birches and oaks from the 
woods around. The roofs approached the ground 
so nearly, that Andrew Fairservice observed we 
might have ridden over the village the night be- 
fore, and never found out we were near it, unless 
our horses’ feet had “ gane through the riggin’.” 

From all we could see, Mrs MacAlpine’s house, 
miserable as were the quarters it afforded, was still 
by far the best in the hamlet; and I dare say (if 
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my description gives you any curiosity to see it, 
you will hardly find it much improved at the pre- 
sent day, for the Scotch are not a people who spee- 
dily admit innovation, even when it comes in the 
shape of improvement.! 

The inhabitants of these miserable dwellings were 
disturbed by the noise of our departure ; and as our 
party of about twenty soldiers drew up in rank be- 
fore marching off, we were reconnoitred by many 
a beldam from the half-opened door of her cottage. 
As these sibyls thrust forth their grey heads, im- 
perfectly covered with close caps of flannel, and 
showed their shrivelled brows, and long skinny 
arms, with various gestures, shrugs, and muttered 
expressions in Gaelic addressed to each other, my 
imagination recurred to the witches of Macbeth, 
and I imagined I read in the features of these 
crones the malevolence of the weird sisters. The 
little children also, who began to craw] forth, some 
quite naked, and others very imperfectly covered 
with tatters of tartan stuff, clapped their tiny hands, 
and grinned at the English soldiers, with an expres- 
sion of national hate and malignity which seemed 
beyond their years. I remarked particularly that 
there were no men, nor so much as a boy of ten or 
twelve years old, to be seen among the inhabitants 
of a village which seemed populous in proportion 
to its extent; and the idea certainly occurred to 
me, that we were likely to receive from them, in 
the course of our journey, more effectual tokens 
of ill-will than those which lowered on the visages, 
and dictated the murmurs, of the women and chil- 
dren. 

It was not until we commenced our march that 
the malignity of the elder persons of the commu- 
nity broke forth into expressions. The last file of 
men had left the village, to pursue a small broken 
track, formed by the sledges in which the natives 
transported their peats and turfs, and which led 
through the woods that fringed the lower end of 
the lake, when a shrilly sound of female excla- 
mation broke forth, mixed with the screams of 
children, the hooping of boys, and the clapping 
of hands with which the Highland dames enforce 
their notes, whether of rage or lamentation. I 
asked Andrew, who looked as pale as death, what 
all this meant. 

* I doubt we'll ken that ower sune,” said he. 
“ Means? It means that the Highland wives are 
cursing and banning the red-coats, and wishing ill- 
luck to them, and ilka ane that ever spoke the 
Saxon tongue. 1 have heard wives flyte in Eng- 
land and Scotland— it’s nae marvel to hear them 
flyte ony gate; but sic ill-scrapit tongues as thae 
Hieland carlines’—and sic grewsome wishes, that 
men should be slaughtered like sheep—and that 
they may lapper their hands to the elbows in their 
heart’s blude—and that they suld dee the death of 
Walter Cuming of Guiyock,* wha hadna as muckle 
o’ him left thegither as would supper a messan- 
dog—sic awsome language as that I ne’er heard 
out o’ a human thrapple ;—and, unless the deil wad 
rise amang them to gie them a lesson, I thinkna 
that their talent at cursing could be amended, The 
warst o’t is, they bid us aye gang up the loch, and 
see what we ’Il land in.” 

Adding Andrew’s information to what I had my- 
self observed, I could scarce doubt that some attack 
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was meditated upon our party. The road, as we ad- | to unsling their firelucks and fix their bayonets, 


vanced, seemed to afford every facility for such an 
unpleasant interruption. At first it winded apart 
from the lake through marshy meadow ground, 
overgrown with copsewood, now traversing dark 
and close thickets which would have admitted an 
ambuscade to be sheltered within a few yards of 
our line of march, and frequently crossing rough 
mountain torrents, some of which took the soldiers 
up to the knees, and ran with such violence, that 
theix force could only be stemmed by the strength 
of two or three men holding fast by each other's 
arms. It certainly appeared to me, though alto- 
gether unacquainted with military affairs, that a 
sort of half-savage warriors, as I had heard the 
Ilighlanders asserted to be, might, in such passes 
as these, attack a party of regular forces with great 
advantage. The Bailie’s good sense and shrewd ob- 
servation had led him to the same conclusion, as I 
understood from his requesting to speak with the 
Captain, whom he addressed nearly in the follow- 
ing terms :—‘ Captain, it’s no to fleech ony favour 
out o’ ye, for I scorn it—and it’s under protest 
that I reserve my action and pleas of oppression 
and wrongous imprisonment ;—but, being a friend 
to King George and his army, I take the liberty to 
speer—Dinna ye think ye might tak a better time 
to gang up this glen? If ye are seeking Rob Roy, 
he’s ken’d to be better than half a hunder men 
strong when he’s at the fewest; and if he brings 
in the Glengyle folk, and the Glenfinlas and Bal- 
quidder lads, he may come to gie you your kail 
through the reck; and it’s my sincere advice, as a 
king’s friend, ye had better tak back again to the 
Clachan, for thae women at Aberfoil are like the 
scarts and seamaws at the Cumries—there’s aye 
foul weather follows their skirling.” 

“ Make yourself easy, sir,” replied Captain Thorn- 
ton, “I am in the exccution of my orders. And as 
you say you are a friend to King George, you will 
be glad to learn that it is impossible that this gang 
of ruffians, whose licence has disturbed the country 
50 long, can escape the measures now taken to sup- 
press them. The horse squadron of militia, com- 
manded by Major Galbraith, is already joined by 
two or more troops of cavalry, which will occupy all 
the lower passes of this wild country; three hun- 
dred Highlanders, under the two gentlemen you 
saw at the inn, are in possession of the upper part, 
and various strong parties from the garrison are 
securing the hills and glens in different directions. 
Our last accounts of Rob Roy correspond with what 
this fellow has confessed, that, finding himself sur- 
rounded on all sides, he had dismissed the greater 
part of his followers, with the purpose either of 
lying concealed, or of making his escape through 
his superior knowledge of the passes.” 

“ I dinna ken,” said the Bailie; “ there’s mair 
brandy than brains in Garschattachin’s head this 
morning— And I wadna, an I were you, Captain, 
rest my main dependence on the Hielandmen — 
hawks winna pike out hawks’ een. They may quar- 
rel amang themsells, and gie ilk ither ill names, and 
maybe a slash wi’ a claymore; but they are sure to 
join, in the lang run, against a’ civilized folk, that 
wear breeks on their hinder ends, and hae purses 
in their pouches.” 

Apparently these admonitions were not altoge- 
ther thrown away on Captain Thornton. He re- 
formed his line of march, commanded his soldiers 


and formed an advanced and rear-guard, each con- 
sisting of a non-commissioned officer and two sol- 
diers, who received strict orders to keep an alert 
look-out. Dougal underwent another and very 
close examination, in which he steadfaktly asserted 
the truth of what he had before affirmed; and be- 
ing rebuked on account of the suspicious and dan- 
gerous appearance of the route by which he was 
guiding them, he answered with a sort of testiness 
that seemed very natural, “ Her nainsell didna mak 
ta road ; an shentlemans likit grand roads, she suld 
hae pided at Glasco.” 

All this passed off well enough, and we resumed 
our progress. 

Our route, though leading towards the lake, had 
hitherto been so much shaded by wood, that we 
only from time to time obtained a glimpse of that 
beautiful sheet of water. But the road now sud- 
denly emerged from the forest ground, and, wind- 
ing close by the margin of the loch, afforded us a 
full view of its spacious mirror, which now, the 
breeze having totally subsided, reflected in still 
magnificence the high dark heathy mountains, huge 
grey rocks, and shaggy banks, by which it is en- 
circled. The hills now sunk on its margin so close- 
ly, and were so broken and precipitous, as to afford 
no passage except just upon the narrow line of the 
track which we occupied, and which was overhung 
with rocks, from which we might have been de- 
stroyed merely by rolling down stones, without 
much possibility of offering resistance. Add to this, 
that, as the road winded round every promontory 
and bay which indented the lake, there was rarely 
a possibility of seeing a hundred yards before us. 
Our commander appeared to take some alarm at 
the nature of the pass in which he was engaged, 
which displayed itself in repeated orders to his 
soldiers to be on the alert, and in many threats of 
instant death to Dougal, if he should be found to 
have led them into danger. Dougal received these 
threats with an air of stupid impenetrability, which 
might arise eithcr from conscious innocence, or 
from dogged resolution. 

“ If shentlemans were seeking ta Red Grega- 
rach,” he said, “ to be sure they couldna expect 
to find her without some wee danger.” 

Just as the Highlander uttered these words, a 
halt was made by the corporal commanding the 
advance, who sent back one of the file who formed 
it, to tell the Captain that the path in front was 
occupied by Highlanders, stationed on a command- 
ing pomt of particular difficulty. Almost at the 
same instant a soldier from the rear came to say, 
that they heard the sound of a bagpipe in the 
woods through which we had just passed. Captain 
Thornton, a man of conduct as well as courage, in- 
stantly resolved to force the pass in front, without 
waiting till he was assailed from the rear; and, 
assuring his soldiers that the bagpipes which they 
heard were those of the friendly Highlanders who 
were advancing to their assistance, he stated to 
them the importance of advancing and cy 
Rob Roy, if possible, before these auxiliaries shoul 
come up to divide with them the honour, as well as 
the reward which was placed on the head of this 
celebrated freebooter. He therefore ordered the 
rear- d to join the centre, and both to close up 
to the advance, doubling his files, so as to occupy 
with his column the whole practicable part of the 
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rvuad, and to present such a front as its breadth 
admitted. Dougal, to whom he said in a whisper, 
You dog, if you have deceived me, you shall die 
for it!”? was placed in the certre, between two 
prenadiers, with positive orders to shoot him if he 
attempted an escape. The same situation was 
assigned to us, as being the safest, and Captain 
Thornton, taking his half-pike from the soldier who 
carried it, placed himself at the head of his little 
detachment, and gave the word to march forward. 

The party advanced with the firmness of Eng- 
lish soldiers. Not so Andrew Fairservice, who was 
frightened out of his wits; and not so, if truth 
must be told, either the Bailie or I myself, who, 
without feeling the same degree of trepidation, 
could not with stoical indifference see our lives 
exposed to hazard in a quarrel with which we had 
no concern. But there was neither time for re- 
monstrance nor remedy. 

We approached within about twenty yards of 
the spot where the advanced-guard had seen some 
appearance of an enemy. It was one of those pro- 
montories which run into the lake, and round the 
base of which the road had hitherto winded in the 
manner 1 have described. In the present case, 
however, the path, instead of keeping the water's 
edge, scaled the promontory by one or two rapid 
zigzags, carried in a broken track along the preci- 
pitous face of a slaty grey rock, which would other 
wise have been absolutely inaccessible. On the 
top of this rock, only to be approached by a road 
so broken, s0 narrow, and so precarious, the cor- 
poral declared he had seen the bonnets and long- 
barrelled guns of several mountaineers, apparently 
couched among the long heath and brushwood 
which crested the eminence. Captain Thornton 
ordered him to move forward with three files, to 
dislodge the supposed ambuscade, while at a more 
slow but steady pace, he advanced to his support 
with the rest of his party. 

The attack which he meditated was prevented by 
the unexpected apparition of a female upon the 
summit of the rock. “ Stand!” she said, with a 
commanding tone, “ and tell me what ye seek in 
MacGregor’s country ?” 

I have seldom seen a finer or more commanding 
form than this woman. She might be between the 
term of forty and fifty years, and had a countenance 
which must once have been of a masculine cast of 
beauty ; though now, imprinted with deep lines by 
exposure to rough weather, and perhaps by the 
wasting influence of grief and passion, its features 
were only strong, harsh, and expressive. She wore 
her plaid, not drawn around her head and shoul- 
ders, as is the fashion of the women in Scotland, 
but disposed around her body as the Highland sol- 
diers wear theirs. She had a man’s bonnet, with 
a feather in it, an unsheathed sword in her hand, 
and a pair of pistols at her girdle. 

“ It’s Helen Campbell, Rob’s wife,’ said the 
Bailie, in a whisper of considerable alarm; “ and 
there will be broken heads amang us or it’s lang.”’ 

“ What seek ye here?” she asked again of Cap- 
tain Thornton, who had himself advanced to recon- 
noitre. 

“ We seek the outlaw, Rob Roy MacGregor 
Campbell,” answered the officer, “ and make no 
war on women; therefore offer no vain opposition 
to the king’s troops, and assure yourself of civil 
treatment.” 


“ Ay,” retorted the Amazon, “ J am nov strange? 
to your tender mercies. Ye have left me neither 
name nor fame—my mother’s bones will shrink 
aside in their grave when mine are laid beside them 
—Ye have left me and mine neither house nor hold, 
blanket nor bedding, cattle to feed us, or flocks to 
clothe us—Ye have taken from us all—all!—The 
very name of our ancestors have ye taken away, 
and now ye come for our lives.” 

* I seek no man’s life,” replied the Captain ; “J 
only execute my orders. If you are alone, gond 
woman, you have nought to fear—if there are any 
with you so rash as to offer useless resistance, their 
own blood be on their own heads. Move forward, 
sergeant.” 

* Forward ! march !” said the non-commissioned 
officer. “ Huzza, my boys, for Rob Roy’s head and 
a purse of gold!” 

He quickened his pace into a run, followed by 
the six soldiers ;— but as they attained the first 
traverse of the ascent, the flash of a dozen of fire- 
locks from various parts of the pass parted in quick 
succession and deliberate aim. The sergeant, shot 
through the body, still struggled to gain the ascent, 
raised himself by his hands to clamber up the face 
of the rock, but relaxed his grasp, after a despe- 
rate effort, and falling, rolled from the face of the 
cliff into the deep lake, where he perished. Of the 
soldiers, three fell, slain or disabled; the others 
retreated on their main body, all more or less 
wounded. 

‘“‘ Grenadiers, to the front!” said Captain Thorn- 
ton.— You are to recollect, that in those days this 
description of soldiers actually carried that destruc- 
tive species of firework from which they derive their 
name. The four grenadiers moved to the front ac- 
cordingly. The officer commanded the rest of the 
party to be ready to support them, and only saying 
to us, * Look to your safety, gentlemen,” gave, in 
rapid succession, the word to the grenadiers—“ Open 
your pouches—handle your grenades—blow your 
matches—fall on.” 

The whole advanced with a shout, headed by Cap- 
tain Thornton,—the grenadiers preparing to throw 
their grenades among the bushes where the ambus- 
cade lay, and the musketeers to support them by 
an instant and close assault. Dougal, forgotten in 
the scuffle, wisely crept into the thicket which over- 
hung that part of the road where we had first halted, 
which he ascended with the activity of a wild cat. 
I followed his example, instinctively recollecting 
that the fire of the Highlanders would sweep the 
open track. I clambered until out of breath ; for a 
continued spattering fire, in which every shot was 
multiplied by a thousand echoes, the hissing of the 
kindled fusees of the grenades, and the successive 
explosion of those missiles, mingled with the huzzas 
of the soldiers, and the yells and cries of their High- 
land antagonists, formed a contrast which added— 
1 do not shame to own it—wings to my desire to 
reach a place of safety. The difficulties of the ascent 
soon increased so much that I despaired of reach- 
ing Dougal, who seemed to swing himself from rock 
to rock, and stump to stump, with the facility of a 
squirrel, and I turned down my eyes to see what 
had become of my other companions. Both were 
brought to a very awkward stand-still. 

The Bailie, to whom 1 suppose fear had given 
a temporary share of agility, had ascended about 
twenty feet from the path, when his foot slipping, 
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as he straddled from one huge fragment of rock to 
nnother, he would have duebered with his father 
the deacon, whose acts and words he was so fond 
of quoting, but for a projecting branch of a ragged 
thorn, which, catching hold of the skirts of his riding 
coat, supported him in mid air, where he dangled 
not unlike to the sign of the Golden Fleece over the 
door of a mercer in the Trongate of his native city. 

As for Andrew Fairservice, he had advanced with 
better success, until he had attained the top of a 
bare cliff, which, rising above the wood, exposed 
him, at least in his own opinion, to all the dangers 
of the neighbouring skirmish, while, at the same 
time, it was of such a precipitous and impracticable 
nature, that he dared neither to advance nor retreat. 
Footing it up and down upon the narrow space 
which the top of the cliff afforded (very like a fel- 
low at a country-fair dancing upon a trencher), he 
roared for mercy in Gaelic and English alternately, 
according to the side on which the scale of victory 
seemed to predominate, while his exclamations were 
only answered by the groans of the Bailie, who suf- 
tered much, not only from apprehension, but from 
the pendulous posture in which he hung suspended 
by the loins. 

On perceiving the Bailie’s precarious situation, 
my first idea was to attempt to render him assist- 
ance ; but this was impossible without the concur- 
rence of Andrew, whom neither sign, nor entreaty, 
nor command, nor expostulation, could inspire with 
courage to adventure the descent from his painful 
elevation, where, like an unskilful and obnoxious 
minister of state, unable to escape from the emi- 
nence to which he had presumptuously ascended, he 
continued to pour forth piteous prayers for mercy, 
which no one heard, and to skip to and fro, writh- 
ing his body into all possible antic shapes to avoid 
the balls which he conceived to be whistling around 
him. 

In a few minutes this cause of terror ceased, for 
the fire, at first so well sustained, now sunk at once 
—a sure sign that the conflict was concluded. To 
gain some spot from which I could see how the day 
had gone was now my object, in order to appeal to 
the mercy of the victors, who, I trusted (whichever 
side might be gainers), would not suffer the honest 
Bailie to remain suspended, like the coffin of Ma- 
homet, between heaven and earth, without lending 
a hand to disengage him. At length, by dint of 
scrambling, I found a spot which commanded a view 
of the field of battle. It was indeed endcd; and, 
as my mind already augured, from the place and 
circumstances attending the contest, it had termi- 
nated in the defeat of Captain Thornton. I sawa 
party of Highlanders in the act of disarming that 
officer, and the scanty remainder of his party. They 
consisted of about twelve men, most of whom were 
wounded, who, surrounded by treble their number, 
aad without the power either to advance or retreat, 
exposed to a murderous and well-aimed fire, which 
they had no means of returning with effect, had at 
length laid dewn their arms by the order of their 
officer, when he saw that the road in his rear was 
occupied, and that protracted resistance would be 
only wasting the lives of his brave followers. By 
the Highlanders, who fought under cover, the vic- 
tory was cheaply bought, at the expense of one 
man slain and two wounded by the grenades. All 
this I learned afterwards. At present I only com- 
prehended the general result of the day, from 
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seeing the English officer, whose face was covered 
with blood, stripped of his hat and arms, and his 
men, with sullen and dejected countenances, which 
marked their deep regret, enduring, from the wild 
and martial figures who surrounded them, the se- 
vere measures to which the laws of war subject 
the vanquished for security of the victors. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 


“ Woe to the vanquish’d!”’ was stern Brenno’s word, 
When sunk proud Rome beneath the Gallic sword — 
“‘ Woe to the vanquish’d!** when his massive blade 
Bore down the scale against her ransom weigh’'d ; 
And on the field of foughten battle still, 
Woe knows no limits save the victor’s will. 

The Gaulliad, 

I aNXIOUSLY endeavoured to distinguish Dougal 
among the victors. I had little doubt that the part 
he had played was assumed, on purpose to lead the 
English officer into the defile, and I could not help 
admiring the address with which the ignorant, and 
apparently half-brutal savage, had veiled his pur- 
pose, and the affected reluctance with which he had 
suffered to be extracted from him the false infor- 
mation which it must have been his purpose from 
the beginning to communicate. I foresaw we should 
incur some danger on approaching the victors in the 
first flush of their success, which was not unstained 
with cruelty ; for one or two of the soldiers, whose 
wounds prevented them from rising, were poniarded 
by the victors, or rather by some ragged Highland 
boys who had mingled with them. I concluded, 
therefore, it would be unsafe to present ourselves 
without some mediator; and as Campbell, whom 
I now could not but identify with the celebrated 
freebooter Rob Roy, was nowhere to be seen, I 
resolved to claim the protection of his emissary, 
Dougal. 

After gazing everywhere in vain, I at length 
retraced my steps to see what assistance I could 
individually render to my unlucky friend, when, to 
my great joy, I saw Mr Jarvie delivered from his 
state of suspense; and though very black in the 
face, and much deranged in the garments, safely 
seated beneath the rock, in front of which he had 
been so lately suspended. I hastened to join him 
and offer my congratulations, which he was at first 
far from receiving in the spirit of cordiality with 
which they were offered. A heavy fit of coughing 
scarce permitted him breath enough to express 
the broken hints which he threw out against my 
sinccrity. 

“Uh! uh! uh! uh!—they say a friend—uh! 
uh !—a friend sticketh closer than a brither—uh ! 
uh! uh! When I came up here, Maister Osbal- 
distone, to this country, cursed of God and man 
—uh! uh!—Heaven forgie me for swearing—on 
nae man’s errand but yours, d’ ye think it was fair 
—uh! uh! uh!—to leave me, first, to be shot or 
drowned atween red-wud Highlanders and red- 
coats; and next, to be hung up between heaven 
and earth, like an auld potato-bogle, without sae 
muckle as trying — uh! uh!—sae muckle as try- 
ing to relieve me?” . 

I made a thousand apologies, and laboured so 
hard to represent the impossibility of my affording 
him relief by my own unassisted exertions, that 
at length I succeeded, and the Bailie, who was 
as placable as hasty in his temper, extended his 
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favour to me once more. I next took the liberty 
of asking him how he had contrived to extricate 
himself, 

“ Me extricate! I might hae hung there till the 
day of judgment or I could hae helped mysell, wi’ 
my head hinging down on the tae side, and my heels 
on the tother, like the yarn scales in the weigh- 
house. It was the creature Dougal that extricated 
me, as he did yestreen; he cuttit aff the tails o’ my 
coat wi’ his durk, and another gillie and him set 
me on my legs as cleverly as if I had never been aff 
them. But to see what a thing gude braid claith 
is! Had I been in ony o’ your rotten French cam- 
lets now, or your drab-de-berries, it would hae 
ecreeded like an auld rag wi’ sic a weight as 
mine. But fair fa’ the weaver that wrought the 
weft o’t!—I swung and bobbit yonder as safe as 
a gabbart! that’s moored by a three-ply cable at 
the Broomielaw.” 

{ now inquired what had become of his pre- 
server. 

“ The creature,” so he continued to call the High- 
landman, “ contrived to let me ken there wad be 
danger in gaun near the leddy till he came back, 
and bade me stay here. I am o’ the mind,” he 
continued, “ that he’s seeking after you—it’s a 
considerate creature—and troth, I wad swear he 
was right about the leddy, as he ca’s her, too— 
Helen Campbell was nane o’ the maist douce mai- 
dens, nor meckest wives neither, and folk say 
that Rob himsell stands in awe o’ her. I doubt 
she winna ken me, for it’s mony years since we 
met—TI am clear for waiting for the Dougal crea- 
ture or we gang near her.” 

I signified my acquiescence in this reasoning; 
but it was not the will of fate that day that the 
Bailie’s prudence should profit himself or any 
one else. 

Andrew Fairservice, though he had ceased to 
caper on the pinnacle upon the cessation of the 
firing, which had given occasion for his whimsical 
exercise, continued, a8 perched on the top of an 
exposed cliff, too conspicuous an object to escape 
the sharp eyes of the Highlanders, when they had 
time to look a little around them. We were ap- 
prized he was discovered, by a wild and loud halloo 
set up among the assembled victors, three or four 
of whom instantly plunged into the copsewood, and 
ascended the rocky side of the hill in different 
directions towards the place where they had dis- 
covered this whimsical apparition. 

Those who arrived first within gunshot of poor 
Andrew, did not trouble themselves to offer him any 
assistance in the tichlish posture of his affairs, but 
levelling their long Spanish-barrelled guns, gave 
him to understand, by signs which admitted of no 
misconstruction, that he must contrive tocome down 
and submit himself to their mercy, or be marked 
at from beneath, like a regimental target set up for 
ball-practice With such a formidable hint for ven- 
turous exertion, Andrew Fairservice could no longer 
hesitate ; the more imminent peril overcame his 
sense of that which seemed less inevitable, and he 
began to descend the cliff at all risks, clutching to 
the ivy and oak stumps, and projecting fragments 
of rock, with an almost feverish anxiety, and never 
failing, as circumstances left him a hand at liberty, 





1A kind of lighter used in the river Clyde,—probably from 
the French gabare eae ae " 
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to extend it to the plaided gentry below in an atti 
tude of supplication, as if to deprecate the dischary< 
of their levelled fire-arms. In a word, the fellow. 
under the influence of a counteracting motive fo: 
terror, achieved a safe descent from his perilous 
eminence, which, I verily believe, nothing but the 
fear of instant death could have moved him to at- 
tempt. The awkward mode of Andrew’s descent 
greatly amused the Highlanders below, who fired a 
shot or two while he was engaged in it, without the 
purpose of injuring him, as I believe, but merely 
to enhance the amusement they derived from his 
extreme terror, and the superlative exertions of 
agility to which it excited him. 

At length he attained firm and comparatively 
level ground—or rather, to speak more correctly, 
his foot slipping at the last point of descent, he fell 
on the earth at his full length, and was raised by the 
assistance of the Highlanders, who stood to receive 
him, and who, ere he gained his legs, stripped him 
not only of the whole contents of his pockets, but 
of periwig, hat, coat, doublet, stockings, and shoes, 
performing the feat with such admirable celerity, 
that, although he fell on his back a well-clothed 
and decent burgher-seeming serving-man, he arose 
a forked, uncased, bald-pated, beggarly -looking 
scarecrow. Without respect to the pain which his 
undefended toes experienced from the sharp en- 
counter of the rocks over which they hurried him, 
those who had detected Andrew proceeded to drag 
him downward towards the road through all the 
intervening obstacles. 

In the course of their descent, Mr Jarvie and | 
became exposed to their lynx-eyed observation, 
and instantly half-a-dozen of armed Highlanders 
thronged around us, with drawn dirks and swords 
pointed at our faces and throats, and cocked pistols 
presented against our bodies. To have offered re- 
sistance would have been madness, especially as we 
had no weapons capable of supporting such a de- 
monstration. We therefore submitted to our fate ; 
and, with great roughness on the part of those who 
assisted at our toilette, were in the act of being re- 
duced to as unsophisticated a state (to use King 
Lear’s phrase) as the plumeless biped Andrew 
Fairservice, who stood shivering between fear and 
cold at a few yards’ distance. Good chance, how- 
ever, saved us from this extremity of wretched- 
ness; for, just as I had yielded up my cravat (a 
smart Steinkirk, by the way, and richly laced), and 
the Bailie had been disrobed of the fragments of 
his riding-coat—enter Dougal, and the scene was 
changed. By a high tone of expostulation, mixed 
with oaths and threats, as far as I could conjecture 
the tenor of his language from the violence of his 
gestures, he compelled the plunderors, however 
reluctant, not only to give up their further depreda- 
tions on our property, but to restore the spoil they 
had already appropriated. He snatched my cravat 
from the fellow who had seized it, and twisted it 
(in the zeal of his restitution) around my neck with 
such suffocating energy as'made me think that he 
had not only been, during His residence at Glasgow, 
a substitute of the jailor, but must moreover have 
taken lessons as an apprentice of the hangman. 
He flung the tattered remnants of Mr Jarvie’s coat 
around his shoulders, and as more Highlandcrz 
began to flock towards us from the high road, he 
led the way downwards, directing and command- 


; ing the others to afford us, but particularly the 
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Bailie, the assistance necessary to our descending 
with comparative ease and safety. It was, however, 
in vain that Andrew Fairservice employed his lungs 
in obsecrating a share of Dougal’s protection, or at 
mt his interference to procure restoration of his 
shoes, 

“* Na, na,” said Dougal, in reply, “ she’s nae gen- 
tle body, I trow; her petters hae ganged parefoot, 
or she’s muckle mista’en.” And, leaving Andrew 
to follow at his leisure, or rather at such leisure as 
the surrounding crowd were pleased to indulge him 
with, he hurried us down to the pathway in which 
the skirmish had been fought, and hastened to pre- 
sent us as additional captives to the female leader 
of his band. 

We were dragged before her accordingly, Dougal 
fighting, struggling, screaming, as if he were the 
party most apprehensive of hurt, and repulsing, by 
threats and efforts, all those who attempted to take 
A nearer interest in our capture than he seemed to 
do himself. At length we were placed before the 
heroine of the day, whose appearance, as well as 
those of the savage, uncouth, yet martial figures 
who surrounded us, struck me, to own the truth, 
with considerable apprehension. I do not know if 
Helen MacGregor had personally mingled in the 
fray, and indeed I was afterwards given to under- 
stand the contrary; but the specks of blood on her 
brow, her hands and naked arms, as well as on 
the blade of the sword which she continued to hold 
in her hand—her flushed countenance, and the 
disordered state of the raven locks which escaped 
from under the red bonnet and plume that formed 
her head-dress, seemed all to intimate that she had 
taken an immediate share in the conflict. Her keen 
black eyes and features expressed an imagination 
inflamed by the pride of gratified revenge, and the 
triumph of victory. Yet there was nothing posi- 
tively sanguinary, or cruel, in her deportment; 
and she reminded me, when the immediate alarm 
of the interview .was over, of some of the paintings 
I had seen of the inspired heroines in the catholic 
churches of France. She was not, indeed, sufli- 
ace beautiful for a Judith, nor had she the in- 
spired expression of features which painters have 
given to Deborah, or to the wife of Heber the Kenite, 
at whose feet the strong oppressor of Israel, who 
dwelled in Harosheth of the Gentiles, bowed down, 
fell, and lay a dead man. Nevertheless, the enthu- 
siasm by which she was agitated, gave her counte- 
nance and deportment, wildly dignified in themselves, 
an air which made her approach nearly to the ideas 
of those wonderful artists, who gave to the eye the 
heroines of Scripture history. 

I was uncertain in what terms to accost a per- 
sonage so uncommon, when Mr Jarvie, breaking 
the ice with a preparatory cough (for the speed with 
which he had been brought into her presence had 
again impeded his respiration), addressed her as 
follows:—“ Uh! uh! &c, &c. I am very happy 
to have this joyful opportunity” (a quaver in his 
voice strongly belied the emphasis which he stu- 
diously laid on the word joyful) —* this joyful oc- 
casion,” he resumed, trying to give the adjectivea 
more suitable accentuation, “ to wish my kinsman 
Robin’s wife a very good morning —~ Uh! uh! — 
How’s a’ wi’ ye” (by this time he had talked him- 
velf into his usual jog-trot manner, which exhibited 
® mixture of familiarity and self-importance) — 
‘ How’s a’ wi’ ye this lang time? Yell hae for- 
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gotten me, Mrs MacGregor Campbell, as your 
cousin—uhb! uh !—but ye’ll mind my father, Dea- 
con Nicol Jarvie, in the Saut Market 0’ Glasgow! 
—-an honest man he was, and a sponsible, and re- 
spectit you and yours. Sae, as I said before, I am 
right glad to see you, Mrs MacGregor Campbell, 
as my kinsman’s wife. I wad crave the liberty of 
a kinsman to salute you, but that your gillies keep 
such a dolefu’ fast haud o’ my arms; and, to speak 
Heaven’s truth and a magistrate’s, ye wadna be the 
waur of a cogfu’ o’ water before ye welcomed your 
friends.” 

There was something im the familiarity of this 
introduction which ill suited the exalted state of 
temper of the person to whom it was addressed, 
then busied with distributing dooms of death, and 
warm from conquest in a perilous encounter. 

‘“ What fellow are you,” she said, “ that dare 
to claim kindred with the MacGregor, and neither 
wear his dress nor speak his language !—~ What 
are you, that have the tongue and the habit of the 
hound, and yet seek to lie down with the deer?” 

“ ] dinna ken,” said the undaunted Bailie, “ if 
the kindred has ever been weel redd out to you yet, 
cousin— but it’s ken’d, and can be proved. My 
mother, Elspeth MacFarlane, was the wife of my 
father, Deacon Nicol Jarvie—peace be wi’ them 
baith !—and Elspeth was the daughter of Parlane 
MacFarlane, at the Sheeling 0’ Loch Sloy. Now, 
this Parlane MacFarlane, as his surviving daughter 
Maggy MacFarlane, alias MacNab, wha married 
Duncan MacNab o’ Stuckavrallachan, can testify, 
stood as near to your gudeman, Robin MacGregor, 
as in the fourth degree of kindred, for” —— 

The virago lopped the genealogical tree, by de- 
manding haughtily, “ If a stream of rushing water 
acknowledged any relation with the portion with 
drawn from it for the mean domestic uses of those 
who dwelt on its banks?” 

‘ Vera true, kinswoman,” said the Bailie; “ but 
for a’ that, the burn wad be glad to hae the mill- 
dam back again in simmer, when the chuckie stanes 
are white in the sun. I ken weel eneugh you Hie- 
land folk haud us Glasgow people light and cheap 
for our language and our claes;— but everybody 
speaks their native tongue that they learned in in- 
fancy; and it would be a daft-like thing to see me 
wi’ my fat wame in a short Hieland coat, and my 
puir short houghs gartered below the knee, like ane 
o’ your lang-legged gillies. Mair by token, kins- 
woman,” he continued, in defiance of various in- 
timations by which Dougal seemed to recommend 
silence, as well as of the marks of impatience which 
the Amazon evinced at his loquacity, “ I wad hae 
ye to mind that the king's errand whiles comes in 
the cadger’s gate, and that; for as high as ye may 
think o’ the gudeman, as it’s right every wife should 
honour her husband—there’s Scripture warrant 
for that—yet as high as ye haud him, as I was 
saying, I hae been serviceable to Rob ere now; — 
forbye a set o’ pearlins I sent yoursell when ye was 
gaun to be married, and when Rob was an honest 
weel-doing drover, and nane o” this unlawfu’ wark, 
wi’ fighting, and flashes, and fluff-gibs, disturbing 
the king’s peace and disarming his soldiers.” 

He had apparently touched on a key which his 
kinswoman could not brook. She drew herself up 
to her full height, and betrayed the acuteness of 
her feelings by a laugh of mingled scorn and bit- 


terness. 
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“ Yes,” she said, “ you, and such as you, might 
claim a relation to us when we stooped to be the 
paltry wretches fit to exist under your dominion, 
as your hewers of wood and drawers of water — to 
find cattle for your banquets, and subjects for your 
laws to oppress and trample on. But now we are 
free—free by the very act which left us neither 
house nor hearth, food nor covering — which be- 
reaved me of all—of all—and makes me groan when 
I think I must still cumber the earth for other pur- 
poses than those of vengeance. And I will carry on 
the work this day has so well commenced, by a 
deed that shall break all bands between MacGregor 
and the Lowland churles. Here— Allan— Dougal 
~— bind these Sassenachs neck and heel together, 


and throw them into the Highland loch to seek for 


their Highland kinsfolk.” 

The Bailie, alarmed at this mandate, was com- 
mencing an expostulation, which probably would 
have only inflamed the violent passions of the per- 
son whom he addressed, when Dougal threw him- 
self between them, and in his own language, which 
he spoke with a fluency and rapidity strongly con- 
trasted by the slow, imperfect, and idiot-like manner 
in which he expressed himself in English, poured 
forth what I doubt not was a very animated plead- 
ing in our behalf. 

His mistress replied to him, or rather cut short 
his harangue, by exclaiming in English (as if de- 
termined to make us taste in anticipation the full 
bitterness of death) —“ Base dog, and son of a dog, 
do you dispute my commands? Should I tell ye 
to cut out their tongues and put them into each 
other’s throats, to try which would there best knap 
Southron, or to tear out their hearts and put them 


into each other’s breasts, to see which would there 
best plot treason against the MacGregor — and such 
things have been done of old in the day of revenge, 


when our fathers had wrongs to redress— Should I 


command you to do this, would it be your part to 


dispute my orders?” 

“ To be sure, to be sure,” Dougal replied, with 
accénts of profound submission ; “ her pleasure suld 
be done—tat’s but reason ;— but an it were —tat 
is, an it could be thought the same to her to coup 
the ill-faured loon of ta red-coat Captain, and hims 
corporal Cramp, and twa three o’ the red-coats into 
the loch, hersell wad do’t wi’ muckle mair great 
satisfaction than to hurt ta honest civil shentlemans 
as were friends to the Gregarach, and came up on 
the Chief’s assurance, and not to do no treason, as 
hersell could testify.” 

The lady was about to reply, when a few wild 
strains of a pibroch were heard advancmg up the 
road from Aberfoil, the same probably which had 
reached the ears of Captain Thornton’s rear-guard, 
and determined him to force his way onward rather 
than return to the village, on finding the pass occu- 
pied. The skirmish being of very short duration, 
the armed men who followed this martial melody, 
had not, ee ee their march when 
they heard the firing, been able to arrive in time 
sufficient to take any share in the rencontre. The 
victory, therefore, was complete without them, and 
they now arrived only to share in the triumph of 
their countrymen. 

There was a marked difference betwixt the ap- 
pearance of these new comers and that of the party 
by which our escort had been defeated —and it was 
greatly in favour of the former. Among the High- 
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landers who surrounded the Chieftamess, if 1 may 
presume to call her so without offence to grammar, 
were men in the extremity of age, boys scarce able 
to bear a sword, and even women—all, in short, 
whom the last necessity urges to take up arms; 
and it added a shade of bitter shame to the dejec- 
tion which clouded Thornton’s manly countenance, 
when he found that the numbers and position of a 
foe, otherwise so despicable, had enabled them to 
conquer his brave veterans. But the thirty or forty 
Highlanders who now joined the others, were all 
men in the prime of youth or manhood, active 
clean-made fellows, whose short hose and belted 
plaids set out their sinewy limbs to the best ad- 
vantage. Their arms were as superior to those of 
the first party as their dress and appearance. The 
followers of the female Chief had axes, scythes, 
and other antique weapons, in aid of their guns; 
and some had only clubs, daggers, and long knives. 
But of the second party, most had pistols at the 
belt, and almost all had dirks hanging at the 
pouches which they wore in front. Each had a 
good gun in his hand, and a broadsword by his side, 
besides a stout round target, made of light wood, 
covered with leather, and curiously studded with 
brass, and having a steel pike screwed into the 
centre. These hung on their left shoulder during 
a march, or while they were engaged in exchanging 
fire with the enemy, and were worn on the left arm 
when they charged with sword in hand. 

But it was easy to see that this chosen band had 
not arrived from a victory such as they found their 
ill-appointed companions possessed of. The pibroch 
sent forth occasionally a few wailing notes expres- 
sive of a very different sentiment from triumph; 
and when they appeared before the wife of their 
Chieftain, it was in silence, and with downcast and 
melancholy looks. They paused when they ap- 
proached her, and the pipes again sent forth the 
same wild and melancholy strain. 

Helen rushed towards them with a countenance 
in which anger was mingled with apprehension. — 
“ What meaus this, Alaster?’”? she said to the 
minstrel— “ why a lament in the moment of vic- 
tory ?— Robert— Hamish —where’s the MacGre- 
gor !— where’s your father?” 

Her sons, who led the band, advanced with slow 
and irresolute steps towards her, and murmured a 
few words in Gaelic, at hearing which she set up a 
shriek that made the rocks ring again, in which all 
the women and boys joined, clapping their hands, 
and yelling as if their lives had been expiring in 
the sound. The mountain echves, silent since the 
military sounds of battle had ceased, had now to 
answer these frantic and discordant shrieks of sor- 
row, which drove the very night-birds from their 
haunts in the rocks, as if they were startled to hear 
orgies more hideous and ill-omened than their own, 
performed in the face of open day. 

“ Taken !” repented Helen, when the clamour 
had subsided —“ Taken ! — captive !—and you live 
to say 80?—Coward dogs! did I nurse you for this, 
that you should spare your blood on your father’s 
enemies? or see him prisoner, and come back to 
tell it?” 

The sons of MacGregor, to whom this expostula- 
tion was addressed, were youths, of whom the eldest 
had hardly attained his twentieth year. Hamish, 
or James, the elder of these youths, was the tallest 
by a head, and much handsomer than his brother: 
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hiv light-blue eyes, with a profusion of fair hair, | bands, one destined to watch the remaining 


which streamed from under his smart blue bonnet, 
made his whole appearance a most favourable spe- 
cimen of the Highland youth. The younger was 
called Robert; but, to distinguish him from his 
father, the Highlanders added the epithet Oig, or 
the young. Dark hair, and dark features, with a 
ruddy glow of health and animation, and a form 
strong and well-set beyond his years, completed 
the sketch of the young mountaineer. 

Both now stood before their mother with coun- 
tenances clouded with grief and shame, and lis- 
tened, with the most respectful submission, to the 
reproaches with which she loaded them. At length, 
when her resentment appeared in some degree to 
subside, the eldest, speaking in English, probably 
that he might not be understood by their followers, 
endeavoured respectfully to vindicate himself and 
his brother from his mother’s reproaches. I was 
so near him as to comprehend much of what he 
said; and, as it was of great consequence to me to 
be possessed of information in this strange crisis, | 
failed not to listen as attentively as I could. 

“The MacGregor,” his son stated, “ had been 
called out upon a trysting with a Lowland hallion, 
who came with a token from’’—he muttered the 
name very low, but I thought it sounded like my 


own. “ The MacGregor,” he said, “accepted of the , 


invitation, but commanded the Saxon who brought 
the message to be detained, as a hostage that good 
faith should be observed to him. Accordingly he 
went to the place of appointment” (which had some 
wild Highland name that I cannot remember), 
“ attended only by Angus Breck and little Rory, 
commanding no one to follow him. Within half 
an hour Angus Breck came back with the doleful 
tidings that the MacGregor had been surprised and 
made prisoner by a party of Lennox militia, under 
Galbraith of Garschattachin.” He added, “ that 
Galbraith, on being threatened by MacGregor, who 
upon his capture menaced him with retaliation on 
the person of the hostage, had treated the threat 
with great contempt, replying, ‘ Let each side hang 
his man; we ‘ll hang the thief, and your catherans 
may hang the gauger, Rob, and the country will 
be rid of two damned things at once, a wild High- 
lander and a revenue officer.’ Angus Breck, Iess 
carefully looked to than his master, contrived to 
escape from the hands of the captors, after having 
been in their custody long enough to hear this ~ 
cussion and to bring off the news.” 

«¢ And did you learn this, you false-hearted trai- 
tur,” said the wife of MacGregor, “ and not in- 


stantly rush to your father’s rescue to bring him | ie 
| that it is to me—that it is to every noble and ge- 


off, or leave your body on the place?” 
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Ti: 
son of Inversnaid, a party of which, under Captain 
Thornton, had been defeated ; and another to show 
front to the Highland clans who nad united with 
the regular troops and Lowlanders in this hostile 
and combined invasion of that mountainous and 
desolate territory, which lying between the lakes ot 
Loch-Lomond, Loch-Katrine, and Loch-Ard, was 
at this time currently called Rob Roy’s, or the 
MacGregor, country. Messengers were dispatched 
in great haste, to concentrate, as I supposed, their 
forces, with a view to the purposed attack on the 
Lowlanders ; and the dejection and despair, at first 
visible on each countenance, gave place to the hope 
of rescuing their leader, and to the thirst of ven- 
geance. It was under the burning influence ot 
the latter passion that the wife of MacGregor com- 
manded that the hostage exchanged for his safety 
should be brought into her presence. I believe her 
sons had kept this unfortunate wretch out of her 
sight, for fear of the consequences ; but if it was so, 
their humane precaution only postponed his fate. 
They dragged forward at her summons a wretch 
already half dead with terror, in whose agonized 
features I recognised, to my horror and astonish- 
ment, my old acquaintance Morris. 

He fell prostrate befure the female Chief with 
an effort to clasp her knees, from which she drew 
hack, as if his touch had been pollution, so that all 
he could do in token of the extremity of his humi- 
lation was to kiss the hem of her plaid. I never 
heard entreaties for life poured forth with such 
agony of spirit. The ecstasy of fear was such, that 
instead of paralysing his tongue, as on ordinary oc- 
easions, it even rendered him eloquent; and, with 
checks pale as ashes, hands compressed in agony, 
eves that seemed to be taking their last look of all 
mortal objects, he protested, with the deepest oaths, 
his total ignorance of any design on the person of 
Rob Roy, whom he swore he loved and honoured 
as his own soul. In the inconsistency of his terror, 
he said he was but the agent of others, and he mut- 
tered the name of Rashleigh. He prayed but for 
ife—for life he would give all he had in the world; 
it was but life he asked—life, if it were to be pro- 
longed under tortures and privations: he asked only 
breath, though it should be drawn in the damps of 
the lowest caverns of their hills. 

It is impossible to describe the scorn, the loath- 
ing, and contempt, with which the wife of Mac- 


| Gregor regarded this wretched petitioner for the 
poor boon of existence. 


* TI could have bid ye live,” she said, “ had life 
been to you the same weary and wasting burden 


The young MacGregor modestly replied, by re- | nerous mind. But you—wretch! you could creep 


presenting 


e very superior force of the enemy, | 


through the world unaffected by its various dis- 


and stated, that as they made no preparation for : graces, its ineffable miseries, its constantly accumu- 
leaving the country, he had fallen back up the glen | lating masses of crime and sorrow: you could live 


with the purpose of collecting a band sufficient to 
attempt a rescue with some tolerable chance of suc- 
cess, At length he said, “ The militiamen would 
quarter, he understood, in the neighbouring house 
of Gartartan, or the old castle in the port of Mon- 
teith, or some other stronghold, which, although 
strong and defensible, was nevertheless capable ot 
being surprised, could they but get enough of men 
assembled for the purpose.” 

I understood afterwards that the rest of the free- 
nooter’s followers were divided into two strong 


and enjoy yourself, while the noble-minded are be- 
trayed—while nameless and birthless villains tread 
on the neck of the brave and the long-descended : 
you could enjoy yourself, like a butcher’s dog in the 
shambles, battening on garbage, while the slaughter 
of the oldest and best went on around you! This 


| enjoyment you shall not live to partake of !—you 
' shall die, base dog! and that before yon cloud has 


passed over the sun.” 
She gave a brief command in Gaelic to her at- 
tendants, two of whom seized upon the prostrate 


| 





suppliant, and hurried him to the brink of a cliff 
which overhung fhe flood. He set up the most 
piercing and dreadful cries that fear ever uttered 
~——I may well term them dreadful, for they haunted 
my sleep for years afterwards. As the murderers, 
or executioners, call them as you will, dragged him 
along, he recognised me even in that moment of 
horror, and exclaimed, in the last articulate words 
I ever heard him utter, “O Mr Osbaldistone, save 
me !——save me!” 

I was so much moved by this horrid spectacle, 
that, although in momentary expectation of sharing 
his fate, I did attempt to speak in his behalf, but, 
as might have been expected, my interference was 
sternly disregarded. The victim was held fast by 
some, while others, binding a large heavy stone in 
a plaid, tied it round his neck, and others again 
eagerly stripped him of some part of his dress. 
Half-naked, and thus manacled, they hurled him 
into the lake, there about twelve feet deep, with a 
loud halloo of vindictive triumph,— above which, 
however, his last death-shriek, the yell of mortal 
agony, was distinctly heard. The heavy burden 
splashed in the dark-blue waters, and the High- 
landers, with their pole-axes and swords, watched 
an instant, to rd, lest, extricating himself from 
the load to which he was attached, the victim might 
have struggled to regain the shore. But the knot 
had been securely bound—the wretched man sunk 
without effort; the waters, which his fall had dis- 
turbed, settled calmly over him, and the unit of 
that life for which he had pleaded so strongly, was 
for ever withdrawn from the sum of human exist- 
ence. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


And be he safe restored ere evening set, 

Or, if there ’s vengeance in an injured heart, 
And power to wreak it in an armed hand, 

Your land shall ache for 't. Old Play. 

I know not why it is, that a single deed of vio- 
lence and cruelty affects our nerves more than when 
these are exercised on a more extended scale. I 
had seen that day several of my brave countrymen 
fall in battle: it seemed to me that they met a lot 
appropriate to humanity, and my bosom, though 
thrilling with interest, was affected with nothing of 
that sickening horror with which I beheld the un- 
fortunate Morris put to death without resistance, 
and in cold blood. I looked at my companion, Mr 
Jarvie, whose face reflected the feelings which were 
pone in mine. Indeed, he could not so suppress 

is horror, but that the werds escaped him in a low 
and broken whisper, 

“J take up my protest against this deed, as a 
bloody and cruel murder—it is a cursed deed, and 
God will avenge it in his due way and time.” 

“ Then you do not fear to follow ?” said the virago, 
bending on him a look of death, such as that with 
which a hawk looks at his prey ere he pounces. 

“ Kinswoman,”’ said the Bailie, “ nae man will- 
ingly wad cut short his thread of life before the 
end o’ his pirn was fairly measured off on the yarn- 
winles — And I hae muckle to do, an I be spared, 
in this warld — public and private business, as wee] 
that belanging to the magistracy as to my ain par- 
ticular; and nae doubt I hae some to depend on 
me, as puir Mattie, wha is an orphan — She’s a 
far-awa’ cousin o’ the Laird o’ Limmerfield. Sae 
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| that, laying a’ this thegither — skin for skin, yea 


all that a man hath, will he give for his life.” 

“ And were I fo set you at liberty,’’ esid the 
imperious dame, “ what name would you give to 
the drowning of that Sexon dog?” 

“ Uh! uh!—hem! hem!” said the Bailie, clear- 
ing his throat as well as he could, “ I suld study to 
say as little on that score as might be — least said 
is sunest mended.” 

‘“ But if you were called on by the courts, as you 
term them, of justice,” she again demanded, “ what 
then would be your answer?” 

The Bailie looked this way and that way, like a 
person who meditates an escape, and then answered 
in the tone of one who, seeing no means of accom- 
plishing a retreat, determines to stand the brunt 
of battle — “ I see what you are driving me to the 
wa’ about. But I ‘ll tell you’t plain, kinswoman,— 
I behoved just to speak according to my ain cou- 
science; and though your ain gudeman, that I wish 
had been here for his ain sake and mine, as wee) 
as the puir Hieland creature Dougal, can tell ye 
that Nicol Jarvie can wink as hard at a friend’s 
failings as onybody, yet I’se tell ye, kinswoman, 
mine ’s ne’er be the tongue to belie my thought; 
and sooner than say that yonder puir wretch was 
lawfully slaughtered, I wad consent to be laid be- 
side him—though I think ye are the first Hieland 
woman wad mint sic a doom to her husband’s kins- 
man but four times removed.” 

It is probable that the tone of firmness assumed 
| by the Bailie in his last speech was better suited 
| to make an impression on the hard heart of his 

kinswoman than the tone of supplication he had 
hitherto assumed, as gems can be cut with steel, 
though they resist softer metals. She commanded 
us both to be placed before her. “ Your name,” 
she said to me, “ is Osbaldistone !—the dead dog, 
whose death you have witnessed, called you so.” 

‘© My name is Osbaldistone,” was my answer. 

“ Rashleigh, then, 1 suppose, is your Christian 
name ?” she pursued. 

“ No,—my name is Francis.” 

* But you know Rashleigh Osbaldistone?” she 
continued. “ He is your brother, if 1 mistake not, 
—at least your kinsman and near friend.” 

“ He is my kinsman,” I replied, “ but not my 
friend. We were lately engaged together in a ren- 
contre, when we were separated by a person whom 
I understand to be your husband. My blood is 
hardly yet dried on his sword, and the wound on 
my side is yet green. I have little reason to ac- 
knowledge him as a friend.” 

“ Then,” she replied, “ if a stranger to his in- 
trigues, you can go in safety to Garschattachin 
and his party, without fear of being detained, and 
carry them a message from the wife of the Mac- 
Gregor?” 

I answered, “ That I knew no reasonable cause 
why the militia gentleman should detain me; that 
I had no reason, on my own account, to fear being 
in their hands; and that if my going on her em- 
bassy would act as a protection to my friend and 
servant, who were here prisoners, I was ready to 
set out directly.” I took the opportunity to say, 
“ That I had come into this country on her hus- 
band’s invitation, and his assurance that he would 
aid me in some important matters m which I was 
interested ; that my companion, Mr Jarvie, had ac- 
companied me on the same errand.” 
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* And I wish Mr Jarvie’s boots had been fu’ o’ 
boiling water when he drew them on for sic a pur- 
pose,” interrupted the Bailie. 

‘You may read your father,” said Helen Mac- 
Gregor, turning to her sons, “ in what this young 
Saxon tells us—Wise only when the bonnet is on 
his head, and the sword is in his hand, he never 
exchanges the tartan for the broad-cloth, but he 
runs himself into the miserable intrigues of the 
Lowlanders, and becomes again, after all he has 
suffered, their agent— their too)—their slave.” 

“ Add, madam,” said I, “ and their benefactor.” 

“¢ Be it so,” she said; “ for it is the most empty 
title of them all, since he has uniformly sown bene- 
fits to reap a harvest of the most foul ingratitude. 
— But enough of this. I shall cause you to be 
guided to the enemy’s outposts. Ask for their com- 
mander, and deliver him this message from me, 
Helen MacGregor ;—that if they injure a hair of 
MacGregor’s head, and if they do not set him at 
liberty within the space of twelve hours, there is 
not a lady in the Lennox but shall before Christ- 
mas ery the coronach for them she will be loath to 
lose,—there is not a farmer but shall sing well-a- 
wa over a burnt barnyard and an empty byre,— 
there is not a laird nor heritor shall lay his head 
on the pillow at night with the assurance of being 
a live man in the morning,—and, to begin as we 
are to end, so soon as the term is expired, I will 
send them this Glasgow Bailie, and this Saxon Cap- 
tain, and all the rest of my prisoners, each bundled 
in a plaid, and chopped into as many pieces as there 
are checks in the tartan.” 

As she paused in her denunciation, Captain 
Thornton, who was within hearing, added, with 
preat coolness, “ Present my compliments—Cap- 
tain Thornton’s, of the Royals, compliments—to 
the commanding officer, and tell him to do his duty 
nnd secure his prisoner, and not waste a thought 
upon me. If I have been fool enough to have been 
led into an ambuscade by these artful savages, I 
am wise enough to know how to die for it without 
disgracing the service. I am only sorry for my 
poor fellows,” he said, “ that have fallen into such 
butcherly hands.” 

“ Whisht! whisht!”? exclaimed the Bailie ; “ are 
ye weary o’ your life?—Ye/’ll gie my service to 
the commanding officer, Mr Osbaldistone— Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie’s service, a magistrate o’ Glasgow, as 
his father the deacon was before him—and tell him, 
here are a wheen honest men in great trouble, and 
like to come to mair; and the best thing he can 
do for the common good, will be just to let Rob 
come his wa’s up the glen, and nae mair about it. 
There ’s been some ill dune here already; but as it 
has lighted chiefly on the gauger, it winna be muckle 
worth making a stir about.” 

With these very opposite injunctions from the 
parties chiefly interested in the success of my em- 
bassy, and with the reiterated charge of the wife 
of MacGregor to remember and detail every word 
of her injunctions, I was at length suffered to de- 
part; and Andrew Fairservice, chiefly, I believe, 
to get rid of his clamorous supplications, was per- 
mitted to attend me. Doubtful, however, that I 
might use my horse as 3 means of escape from my 
guides, or desirous to retain a prize of some value, 

was given to understand that 1 was to perform 
my journey on foot, escorted by Hamish MacGre- 
gor, the elder brother, who, with two followers, 
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attended, as well to show me the way, as to re 
connoitre the strength and position of the enemy. 
Dougal had been at first ordered on this party, but 
he contrived to elude the service, with the purpose, 
as we afterwards understood, of watching over Mr 
Jarvie, whom, according to his wild principles of 
fidelity, he considered as entitled to his good offi- 
ces, from having once acted in some measure as his 
patron or master. 

After walking with great rapidity about an hour, 
we arrived at an eminence covered with brushwood, 
which gave us a commanding prospect down the 
valley, and a full view of the post which the militia 
occupied. Being chiefly cavalry, they had judi- 
ciously avoided any attempt to penetrate the pass 
which had been so unsuccessfully assayed by Cap- 
tain Thornton. They had taken up their situation 
with some military skill, on a rising ground in 
the centre of the little valley of Aberfoil, through 
which the river Forth winds its earliest course, and 
which is formed by two ridges of hills, faced with 
barricades of limestone rock, intermixed with huge 
masses of breccia, or pebbles imbedded in some 
softer substance which has hardened around them 
like mortar; and surrounded by the more lofty 
mountains in the distance. These ridges, however, 
left the valley of breadth enough to secure the ca- 
valry from any sudden surprise by the mountain- 
eers, and they had stationed sentinels and outposts 
at proper distances from this main body, in every 
direction, so that they might secure full time tu 
mount and get under arms upon the least alarm. 
It was not, indeed, expected at that time, that 
Highlanders would attack cavalry in an open plain, 
though late events have shown that they may do 
so with success.) When I first knew the High- 
landers, they had almost a superstitious dread of a 
mounted trooper, the horse being so much more 
fierce and imposing in his appearance than the 
little shelties of their own hills, and moreover being 
trained, as the more ignorant mountainers believed, 
to fight with his feet and his teeth. 

The appearance of the picqueted horses, feeding 
in this little vale—the forms of the soldiers, as they 
sate, stood, or walked, in various groups in the vi- 
cinity of the beautiful river, and of the bare yet 
romantic ranges of rock which hedge in the land- 
scape on either side,—formed a noble foreground; 
while far to the eastward the eye caught a glance 
of the lake of Menteith ; and Stirling Castle, dimly 
seen along with the blue and distant line of the 
Ochil Mountains, closed the scene. 

After gazing on this landscape with great earnest- 
ness, young MacGregor intimated to me that 1 was 
to descend to the station of the militia and execute 
my errand to their commander,—enjoining me at 
the same time, with a menacing gesture, neither to 
inform them who had guided me to that place, nor 
where I had parted from my escort. -Thus tutored, 
I descended towards the military post, followed by 
Andrew, who, only retaining his breeches and stock- 
ings of the English costume, without a hat, bare- 
legged, with brogues on his feet, which Dougal had 
given him out of compassion, and having a tattered 
plaid to supply the want of all upper garments, 
looked as if he had been playing the part of a High- 








1 The affairs of Prestonpans and Falkirk are probably 
alluded to, which marks the time of writing the Memoir 
as subsequent to 1745. 
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land Tom-of-Bedlam. ‘We had not proceeded far 
before we became visible to one of the videttes, 
who, riding towards us, presented his carabine and 
commanded me to stand. I obeyed, and when the 
soldier came up, desired to be conducted to his com- 
manding-officer. I was immediately brought where 
a circle of officers, sitting upon the grass, seemed 
in attendance upon one of superior rank. He wore 
a cuirass of polished steel, over which were drawn 
the insignia of the ancient Order of the Thistle. My 
friend Garschattachin, and many other gentlemen, 
some in uniform, others in their ordinary dress, 
but all armed and well attended, seemed to receive 
their orders from this person of distinction. Many 
servants in rich liveries, apparently a part of his 
‘household, were also in waiting. 

Having paid to this nobleman the respect which 
his rank appeared to demand, I acquainted him that 
I had been an involuntary witness to the king’s 
soldiers having suffered a defeat from the High- 
Janders at the pass of Loch-Ard (such I had learned 
was the name of the place where Mr Thornton was 
made prisoner), and that the victors threatened 
every species of extremity to those who had fallen 
into their power, as well as to the Low Country in 
general, unless their Chief, who had that morning 
been made prisoner, were returned to them unin- 
jured. The Duke (for he whom I addressed was of 
no lower rank) listened to me with great composure, 
and then replied, that he should be extremely sorry 

| to expose the unfortunate gentlemen who had been 
| made prisoners to the cruelty of the barbarians 
into whose hands they had fallen, but that it was 
| folly to suppose that he would deliver up the very 
author of all these disorders and offences, and so 
encourage his followers in their licence. “ You 
may return to those who sent you,” he proceeded, 
| and inform them, that I shall certainly cause Rob 
| Roy Campbell, whom they call MacGregor, to be 
executed, by break of day, as an outlaw taken in 
arms, and deserving death by a thousand acts of 
‘ violence ; that I should be most justly held unworthy 
‘of my situation and commission did I act otherwise; 
: that 1 shall know how to protect the country against 
‘their insolent threats of violence; and that if they 
| injure a hair of the head of any of the unfortunate 
gentlemen whom an unlucky accident has thrown 
| into their power, I will take such ample vengeance, 
that the very stones of their glens shall sing woe 
for it this hundred years to come!” 

I humbly begged leave to remonstrate respect- 
ing the honourable mission imposed on me, and 
touched upon the obvious danger attending it, when 
the noble commander replied, “ that such being the 
case, I might send my servant.” : 

“ The deil be in my feet,” said Andrew, without 
either having respect to the presence in which he 
stood, or waiting till I replied —“ the deil be in 
my feet, if I gang my tae’s length. Do the folk 
think J hae another thrapple in my pouch after John 
Highlandman’s sneckit this ane wi’ his joctaleg? 
or that I can dive doun at the tae side of a High- 
land loch and rise at the tother, like a shell- ake? 
Na, na—ilk ane for himsell, and God for us a’. 
Folk may just make a page o’ their ain age, and 
serve themsells till their bairns grow up, and gang 
their ain errands for Andrew. Rob Roy never 
came near the parish of Dreepdaily, to steal either 
oippin or pear frae me or mine.” 

ilencing my folle er with some difficulty, I re- 
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presented to the Duke the yreat danger Captaix 
Thornton and Mr Jarvie would certainly be exposed 
to, and entreated he would make me the bearer 
of such modified terms as might be the means of 
saving their lives. I assured him I should decline 
no danger if I could be of service; but from what I 
had heard and seen, I had little doubt they would 
be instantly murdered should the chief of the out- 
laws suffer death. 

The Duke was obviously much affected. “ It was 
a hard case,” he said, “ and he felt it as such; but 
he had a paramount duty to perform to the country 
— Rob Roy must die!” 

I own it was not without emotion that I heard 
this threat of instant death to my acquaintance 
Campbell, who had so often testified his good-will 
towards me. Nor was I singular in the feeling, for 
many of those around the Duke ventured to ex- 
press themselves in his favour. “ It would be more 
advisable,” they said, “to send him to Stirling 
Castle, and there detain him a close prisoner, as a 
pledge for the submission and dispersion of his gang. 
It were a great pity to expose the country to be 
plundered, which, now that the long nights ap- 
proached, it would ‘be found very difficult to pre- 
vent, since it was impossible to guard every point, 
and the Highlanders were sure to select those that 
were left exposed.” They added, that there wag 
great hardship in leaving the unfortunate prisoners 
to the almost certain Joom of massacre denounced 
against them, which no one doubted would be exe- 
cuted in the first burst of revenge. 

Garschattachin ventured yet farther, confiding 
in the honour of the nobleman whom he addressed, 
although he knew he had particular reasons for dis- 
liking their prisoner. “ Rob Roy,” he said, “ though 
a kittle neighbour to the Low Country, and par- 
ticularly obnoxious to his Grace, and though he 
maybe carried the catheran trade farther than ony 
man 0’ his day, was an auld-farrand carle, and there 
might be some means found of making him hear 
reason; whereas his wife and sons were reckless 
fiends, without either fear or mercy about them, 
and, at the head of a’ his limmer loons, would be 
a worse plague to the country than ever he had 
been.” 

“ Pooh! pooh!” replied his Grace, “it is the 
very sense and cunning of this fellow which has so 
long maintained his reign—a mere Highland rob- 
ber would have been put down in as many weeks 
as he has flourished years. His gang, without him, 
is no more to be dreaded as a permanent annoy- 
ance—it will no longer exist—than a wasp without 
its head, which may sting once perhaps, but is in- 
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stantly crushed into annihilation.’ 

Garschattachin was not so easily silenced. “I 
am sure, my Lord Duke,” he replied, “ I have no 
favour for Rob, and he as little for me, seeing he 
has twice cleaned out my ain byres, beside skaith 
amang my tenants; but, however” 

“ But, however, Garschattachin,” said the Duka 
with a smile of peculiar expression, “ I fancy you 
think such a freedom may be pardoned in a friend’s 
friend, and Rob’s supposed to be no enemy to Ma- 
jor Galbraith’s friends over the water.” 

“ Nf it be so, my lord,” said Garschattachin, in 
the same tone of jocularity, “it’s no the warst thing 
I have heard of him. But I wish we heard some 
news from the clans, that we have waited for sae 
lang. I vow to God they ‘ll keep a Hielandman’s 
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word wi’ us—I never ken’d them better— it’s ill 
drawing boots upon trews,”’ 

“I cannot believe it,” said the Duke. “ These 
gentlemen are known to be men of honour, and I 
must necessarily suppose they are to keep their ap- 

ointment. Send out two more horsemen to look 
or our friends. We cannot, till their arrival, pre- 
tend to attack the pass where Captain Thornton 
has suffered himself to be surprised, and which, to 
my knowledge, ten men on foot might make good 
against a regiment of the best horse in Europe— 
Meanwhile let refreshments be given to the men.” 

I had the benefit of this last order, the more 
necessary and acceptable, as I had tasted nothing 
since our hasty meal] at Aberfoil the evening before. 
The videttes who had been dispatched, returned 
without tidings of the expected auxiliaries, and sun- 
set was approaching, when a Highlander belonging 
# the clans whose co-operation was expected, ap- 
peared as the bearer of a letter, which he delivered 
to the Duke with a most profound congé. 

« Now will I wad a hogshead of claret,” said 
Garschattachin, “ that this is a message to tell us 
that these cursed Highlandmen, whom we have 
fetched here at the expense of so much plague and 
vexation, are going to draw off, and leave us to do 
our own business if we can.” 

“ It is even so, gentlemen,” said the Duke, red- 
dening with indignation, after having perused the 
letter, which was written upon a very dirty scrap 
of paper, but most punctiliously addressed, “ For 
the much-honoured hands of Ane High and Mighty 
Prince, the Duke, &c. &c. &c.”? “ Our allies,” con- 
‘inued the Duke, “ have deserted us, gentlemen, 
and have made a separate peace with the enemy.” 

“ It’s just the fate of all alliances,” said Gar- 
schattachin; ‘ the Dutch were gaun to serve us the 
same gate, if we had not got the start of tnem at 
Utrecht.” 

« You are facetious, sir,” said the Duke, with a 
frown which showed how little he liked tne plea- 
jantry; “ but our business is rather of a grave cast 
just now.—I suppose no gentleman would advise 
our attempting to penetrate farther into the coun- 
try, unsupported either by friendly Highlanders, 
or by infantry from Inversnaid?” 

A general answer announced that the attempt 
would be perfect madness. 

“ Nor would there be great wisdom,” the Duke 
added, “ in remaining exposed to a night-attack in 
this place. I therefore propose that we should re- 
treat to the house of Duchray and that of Gartar- 
tan, and keep safe and sure watch and ward until 
morning. But before we separate, I wik examine 
Rob Roy before you all, and make you sensible, by 
your own eyes and ears, of the extreme unfitness 
of leaving him space for farther outrage.” He gave 
orders accordingly, and the prisoner was brought 
before him, his arms belted down above tne elbow, 
and secured to his body by a horse-girth buckled 
tight behind him. Two non-commissioned officers 
had hold of him, one on each side, and two file of 
men with carabines and fixed bayonets attended for 
additional security. 

I had never seen this man in the dress of his 
country, which set in a striking point of view the 
peculiarities of his form. A shock-head of red hair, 
which the hat and periwig of the Lowlana costume 
had in a great measure concealed, was seen beneath 
\he Highland bounet, and verified the epithet of 
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Roy, or Red, by which he was much better known 
in the Low Country than by any other, and is still, 
I suppose, best remembered. The justice of the 
appellation was also vindicated by the appearance 
of that part of his limbs, from the bottom of his 
kilt to the top of his short hose, which the fashion 
of his country dress left bare, and which was co- 
vered with a fell of thick, short, red hasr, especially 
around his knees, which resembled in this respect, 
as well as from their sinewy appearance of extreme 
strength, the limbs of a red-coloured Highland bull. 
Upon the whole, betwixt the effect produced by 
the change of dress, and by my having become ac- 
quainted with his real and formidable character, 
his appearance had acquired to my eyes something 
so much wilder and more striking than it before 
presented, that I could scarce recognise him to be 
the same person. 

His manner was bold, unconstrained unless by 
the actual bonds, haughty, and even dignified. He 
bowed to the Duke, nodded to Garschatiachin and 
others, and showed some surprise at seeing me 
among the party. 

“ It is long since we 
said the Duke. 

“ It is so, my Lord Duke; I could have wished 
it had been” (looking at the fastening on his arms) 
“ when I could have better paid the compliments 
I owe to your Grace ;— but there ’s a gude time 
coming.” 

“ No time like the time present, Mr Campbell,” 
answered the Duke, “ for the hours are fast flying 
that must settle your last account with all mortal 
affairs. Y do not say this to insult your distress ; 
but you must be aware yourself that you draw near 
the end of your career. I do not deny that you 
may sometimes have done less harm than others of 
your unhappy trade, and that you may occasionally 
have exhibited marks of talent, and even of a dis- 
position which promised better things. But you 
are aware how long you have been the terror and 
the oppressor of a peaceful neighbourhood, and 
by what acts of violence you have maintained and 
extended your usurped authority. You know, in 
short, that you have deserved death, and that you 
must prepare for it. 

“ My Lord,” said Rob Roy, “ although I may 
well lay my misfortunes at your Grace’s door, yet 
I will never say that you yourself have been the 
wilful and witting author of them. My Lord, if I 
had thought sae, your Grace would not this day 
have been sitting in judgment on me; for you have 
been three times within good rifle distance of me 
when you were thinking but of the red deer, and 
few people have ken’d me miss my aim. But as for 
them that have abused your Grace’s ear, and set you 
up against a man that was ance as peacefu’ a man 
as cny in the land, and made your name the war- 
rant for driving me to utter extremity,—I have 
had some amends of them, and, for a’ that your 
Grace now says, I expect to live to hae mair.” 

“I know,” said the Duke, in rising anger, “ that 
you are a determined and impudent villain, who 
will keep his oath if he swears to mischief ; but 
it shall be my care to prevent you. You have no 
enemies but your own wicked actions.” — 

“ Had I called myself Grahame, instead or 
Campbell, J might have heard less about them,” 
answered Rob Roy, with dogged resolution. 

« You will do well, sir,” said the Duke, “ to warn 


have met, Mr Campbell,” 
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our wife and family and followers, to beware 
Fow they use the gentlemen uow in their hands, 
as I will requite tenfold on them, and their kin 
and allies, the slightest injury done to any of his 
majesty’s liege subjects.” 

“ My lord,” said Roy in answer, “ none of my 
enemies will allege that I have been a bloodthirsty 
man, and were I now wi’ my folk, I could rule four 
or five hundred wild Hielanders as easy as your 
Grace those eight or ten lackeys and foot-boys— 
But if your Grace is bent to take the head away 
from a house, ye may lay your account there will 
be misrule amang the members. — However, come 
o’t what like, there ’s an honest man, a kinsman 0’ 
my ain, maun come by nae skaith. Is there ony 
body here wad do a gude deed for MacGregor ?— 
he may repay it, though his hands be now tied.” 

The Highlander who had delivered the letter to 
the Duke replied, “ I’ do your will for you, Mac- 
Gregor ; and 1’ll gang back up the glen on pur- 
pose.” 

He advanced, and received from the prisoner a 
.Mmessage to his wife, which, being in Gaelic, I did 
not understand, but I had little doubt it related to 
some measures to be taken for the safety of Mr 
Jarvie. 

“ Do you hear the fellow’s impudence?” said 
the Duke; “ he confides in his character of a mes- 
senger. His conduct is of a piece with his masters’, 
who invited us to make common cause against these 
freebooters, and have deserted us so soon as the 
MacGregors have agreed to surrender the Balquid- 
der lands they were squabbling about. 

‘ No truth in pace. no faith in tartan trews! 
Cameleon-like, they change a thousand hues.’” 

“ Your great ancestor never said so, my lord,” 
answered Major Galbraith; —“ and, with submis- 
sion, neither would your Grace have occasion to 
Ray it, wad ye but be for beginning justice at the 
well-head— Gie the honest man his mear again— 
Let every head wear its ain bannet, and the dis- 
tractions o’ the Lennox wad be mended wi’ them 
o’ the land.” 

“ Hush! hush! Garschattachin,” said the Duke; 
* this is language dangerous for you to talk to any 
one, and especially to me; but I presume you rec- 
kon yourself a privileged person. Please to draw 
off your party towards Gartartan; I shall myself 
see the prisoner escorted to Duchray, and send you 
orders to-morrow. You will please grant no leave 
of absence to any of your troopers.” 

* Here ’s auld ordering and counter-ordering,” 
muttered Garschattachin between his teeth. “ But 
‘patience! patience!—we may ae day play at Change 
seats, the king ’s coming.” 

The two troops of cavalry now formed, and pre- 
pared to march off the ground, that they might 
avail themselves of the remainder of daylight to 
get to their evening quarters. I received an inti- 
mation, rather than an invitation, to attend the 
party; and I perceived, that, though no longer 
considered as a prisoner, I was yet under some 
sort of suspicion. The times were indeed so dan- 
gerous,—the great Y questions of Jacobite and 
Hanoverian divided the country so effectually, — 
and the constant disputes and jealousies between 
the Highlanders and Lowlanders, besides a num- 
ber of inexplicable canses of feud which separated 
the great leading families in Scotland from each 
other, occasioned such general suspicion, that a 
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solitary and unprotected stranger was almost sure 
to meet with something disagreeable in the ceurse 
of his travels. 

I acquiesced, however, in my destination with 
the best I could, consoling myself with the 
hope that I might obtain from the captive free- 
booter some information concerning Rashleigh and 
his machinations. I should do myself injustice did 
I not add, that my views were not merely selfish. 
I was too much interested in my singular acquaint- 
ance not to be desirous of rendering him such ser 
vices as his unfortunate situation might demand, 
or admit of his receiving. 
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And when he came to broken brigg, 
He bent his bow and swam; 
And when he came to grass growin 
Set down his feet and ran. Gi Morytce. 

Tue echoes of the rocks and ravines, on either 
side, now rang to the trumpets of the cavalry, which, 
forming themselves into two distinct bodies, began 
to move down the valley at a slow trot. That com- 
manded by Major Galbraith soon took to the right 
hand, and crossed the Forth, for the purpose of 
taking up the quarters assigned them for the night, 
when they were to occupy, as I understood, an old 
castle in the vicinity. They formed a lively object 
while crossing the stream, but were soon lost in 
winding up the bank on the opposite side, which 
was clothed with wood. 

We continued our march with considerable good 
order. To ensure the safe custody of the prisoner, 
the Duke had caused him to be placed on horse- 
back behind one of his retainers, called, as I was 
informed, Ewan of Brigglands, one of the largest 
and strongest men who were present. A horse-belt, 
passed round the bodies of both, and buckled be- 
fore the yeoman’s breast, rendered it impossible for 
Rob Roy to free himself from his keeper. I was 
directed to keep close beside them, and accommo- 
dated for the purpose with a troop-horse. We were 
as closely surrounded by the soldiers as the width 
of the road would permit, and had always at least 
one, if not two, on each side with pistol in hand. 
Andrew Fairservice, furnished with a Highland 
pony of which they had made prey somewhere or 
other, was permitted to ride among the other do- 
mestics, of whom a great number attended the linc 
of march, though without falling into the ranks o1 
the more regularly trained troopers. 

In this manner we travelled for a certain distance, 
until we arrived at a place where we also were to 
cross the river. The Forth, as being the outlet of 
a lake, is of considerable depth, even where less 
important in point of width, and the descent to the 
ford was by a broken precipitous ravine, which only 
permitted one horseman to descend at once. The 
rear and centre of our small body halting on the 
bank while the front files passed down in succes- 
sion, produced a considerable delay, as is usual on 
such occasions, and even some confusion; for a 
number of those riders, who made no proper part 
of the squadron, crowded to the ford without regu- 
larity, and made the militia cavalry, although to- 
lerably well drilled, partake in some degree of their 
own disorder. 

It was while we were thus huddled together ov 
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the bank that I heard Rob Roy whisper to the man 
behind whom he was placed on horseback, * Your 
father, Ewan, wadna hae carried an auld friend to 
the shambles, like a calf, for a’ the Dukes in Chris- 
tendom.” 

Ewan returned no answer, but shrugged, as one 
who would express by that sign that what he was 
doing was none of his own choice. 

“ And when the MacGregors come down the 
glen, and ye see toom faulds, a bluidy hearth-stane, 
and the fire flashing out between the rafters o’ 
your house, ye may be thinking then, Ewan, that 
were your friend Rob to the fore, you would have 
had that safe which it will make your heart sair to 
lose.” 

Ewan of Brigglands again shrugged and groaned, 
but remained silent. 

“It’s a sair thing,” continued Rob, sliding his 
insinuations so gently into Ewan’s ear that they 
reached no other but mine, who certainly saw my- 
self in no shape called upon to destroy his pro- 
spects of escape—* It’s a sair thing, that Ewan of 
Brigglands, whom Roy MacGregor has helped with 
hand, sword, and purse, suld mind a gloom from a 
great man, mair than a friend’s life.” 

Ewan seemed sorely agitated, but was silent.— 
We heard the Duke’s voice from the opposite bank 
call, “ Bring over the prisoner.” 

Ewan put his horse in motion, and just as I 
heard Roy say, “ Never weigh a MacGregor’s bluid 
against a broken whang o’ leather, for there will be 
another accounting to gie for it baith here and here- 
after,” they passed me hastily, and, dashing forward 
rather precipitately, entered the water. 

“ Not yet, sir—not yet,” said some of the troop- 
ars to me, as I was about to follow, while others 
pressed forward into the stream. 

I saw the Duke on the other side, by the waning 
light, engaged in commanding his people to get in- 
to order, as they landed dispersedly, some higher, 
some lower. Many had crossed, some were in the 
water, and the rest were preparing to follow, when 
+ sudden splash warned me that MacGregor's elo- 
quence had prevailed on Ewan to give him free- 
dom and a chance for life. The Duke also heard the 
sound, and instantly guessed its meaning. “ Dog!” 
he exclaimed to Ewan as he landed, “ where is your 
prisoner?” and, without waiting to hear the apology 
which the terrified vassal began to falter forth, he 
fired a pistol at his head, whether fatally I know 
not, and exclaimed, “ Gentlemen, disperse and pur- 
sue the villain—An hundred guineas for him that 
secures Rob Roy !” 

All became an instant scene of the most lively 
confusion. Rob Roy, disengaged from his bonds, 
doubtless by Ewan’s slipping the buckle of his belt, 
had dropped off at the horse’s tail, and instantly 
dived, passing under the belly of the troop-horse 
which was on his left hand. But as he was obliged 
to come to the surface an instant for air, the glimpse 
of his tartan plaid drew the attention of the troop- 
ers, Some of whom plunged into the river with a 
total disregard to their own safety, rushing, ac- 
cording to the expression of their country, through 
pool and stream, sometimes swimming their horses, 
sometimes losing them and struggling for their own 
lives. Others less zealous, or more prudent, broke 
off in different directions, and galloped up and down 
the banks, to watch the places at which the fugitive 
taight possibly land. The hollowing, the whooping, 
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the calls for aid at different points, where they saw 
or conceived they saw, some vestige of him they 
were seeking,—the frequent report of pistols and 
carabines, fired at every object which excited the 
least suspicion,—the sight of so many horsemen 
riding about, in and out of the river, and striking 
with their long broad swords at whatever excited 
their attention, joined to the vain exertions used 
by their officers to restore order and regularity, — 
and all this in so wild a scene, and visible only by 
the imperfect twilight of an autumn evening, made 
the most extraordinary hubbub | had hitherto wit- 
nessed. I was indeed left alone to observe it, for 
our whole cavalcade had dispersed in pursuit, or at 
least to see the event of the search. Indeed, as I 
partly suspected at the time, and afterwards learned 
with certainty, many of those who seemed most ac- 
tive in their attempts to waylay and recover the 
fugitive, were, in actual truth, least desirous that 
he should be taken, and only joined in the cry to 
increase the general confusion, and to give Rob Roy 
a better opportunity of escaping. 

Escape, indeed, was not difficult for a swimmer 
so expert as the freebooter, as soon as he had elu- 
ded the first burst of pursuit. At one time he was 
closely pressed, and several blows were made which 
flashed in the water around him; the scene much 
resembling one of the otter-hunts which I had seen 
at Osbaldistone-Hall, where the animal is detected 
by the hounds from his being necessitated to put 
his nose above the stream to vent or breathe, while 
he is enabled to elude them by getting under water 
again so soon as he has refreshed himself by respi- 
ration. MacGregor, however, had a trick beyond 
the otter; for he contrived, when very closely pur- 
sued, to disengage himself unobserved from his 
plaid, and suffer it to float down the stream, where 
in its progress it quickly attracted general atten- 
tion; many of the horsemen were thus put upon a 
false scent, and several shots or stabs were averted 
from the party for whom they were designed. 

Once fairly out of view, the recovery of the pri- 
soner became almost impossible, since, in so many 
places, the river was rendered inaccessible by the 
steepness of its banks, or the thickets of alders, 
poplars, and birch, which, overhanging its banks, 
prevented the approach of horsemen. Errors and 
accidents had also happened among the pursuers, 
whose task the approaching night rendered every 
moment more hopeless. Some got themselves in- 
volved in the eddies of the stream, and required 
the assistance of their companions to save them 
from drowning. Others, hurt by shots or blows in 
the confused melée, implored help or threatened 
vengeance, and in one or two instances such acci- 
dents led to actual strife. The trumpets, therefore, 
sounded the retreat, announcing that the command- 
ing officer, with whatsoever unwillingness, had for 
the present relinquished hopes of the important 
prize which had thus unexpectedly escaped his 
grasp, and the troopers began slowly, reluctantly, 
and brawling with each other as they returned, 
again to assume their ranks. I could see them 
darkening, as they formed on the southern bank of 
the river,— whose murmurs, long drowned by the 
louder cries of vengeful pursuit, were now heard 
hoarsely mingling with the deep, discontented, and 
re ful voices of the disappointed horsemen. 

Hitherto I had been as it were a mere spectator, 
though far from an uninterested one, of the singv 
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lar scene which had passed. But now | heard a 
Voice suddenly exclaim, “ Where is the English 
stranger ?!——It was he gave Rob Roy the knife to 
cut the belt.” 

“ Cleave the pock-pudding to the chafts!” cried 
ene voice. 

‘© Weize a brace of balls through his harn-pan !” 
said a second. 

“‘ Drive three inches of cauld airn into his bris- 
ket !”’ shouted a third. 

And I heard several horses galloping to and fro, 
with the kind purpose, doubtless, of executing these 
denunciations. I was immediately awakened to 
the sense of my situation, and to the certainty that 
armed men, having no restraint whatever on their 
irritated and inflamed passions, would probably be- 
gin by shooting or cutting me down, and afterwards 
investigate the justice of the action. Impressed by 
this belief, 1 leaped from my horse, and turning 
him loose, plunged into a bush of alder-trees, where, 
considering the advancing obscurity of the night, I 
thought there was little chance of my being dis- 
covered. Had I been near enough to the Duke to 
have invoked his personal protection, I would have 
done so; but he had already commenced his re- 
treat, and I saw no officer on the left bank of the 
river, of authority sufficient to have afforded protec- 
tion, in case of my surrendering myself. I thought 
there was no point of honour which could require, 
in such circumstances, an unnecessary exposure of 
my life. My first idea, when the tumult began to 
be appeased, and the clatter of the horses’ feet was 
heard less frequently in the immediate vicinity of 
my hiding-place, was to seek out the Duke’s quar- 
ters, when all should be quiet, and give myself up 
to him, as a liege subject, who had nothing to fear 
from his justice, and a stranger, who had every 
right to expect protection and hospitality. With 
this purpose I crept out of my hiding-place, and 
looked around me. 

The twilight had now melted nearly into dark- 
ness; few or none of the troopers were left on my 
side of the Forth, and of those who were already 
across it, I only heard the distant trample of the 
horses’ feet, and the wailing and prolonged sound 
of their trumpets, which rung through the woods to 
recall stragglers. Here, therefore, I was left in a 
situation of considerable difficulty. I had no horse, 
and the deep and wheeling stream of the river, 
rendered turbid by the late tumult of which its 
channel had been the scene, and seeming yet more 
so under the doubtful influence of an imperfect 
moonlight, had no inviting influence for a pedes- 
trian by no means accustomed to wade rivers, and 
who had lately seen horsemen weltering, in this 
dangerous passage, up to the very saddle-laps, At 
the same time, my prospect, if I remained on the 
side of the river on which ] then stood, could be 
no other than of concluding the various fatigues of 
this day and the preceding night, by passing that 
which was now closing in, al fresco on the side-of a 
Highland hil. 

After a moment’s reflection, I began to consider 
that Fairservice, who had doubtless crossed the 
river with the other domestics, according to his 
forward and impertinent custom of putting him- 
self always among the foremost, could not fail to 
satisfy the Duke, or the competent authorities, re- 
specting my rank and situation; and that, therefore, 


my character did not require my immediate ap- | there has been some disturbance in this nei 


pearance, at the risk of being drowned in the mver 
—of being unable to trace the march of the squa- 
dron in case of my reaching the other side in safety 
—or, finally, of being cut down, right or wrong, by 
some straggler, who might think such a piece of 
good service a convenient excuse for not sooner re- 
joining his ranks. I therefore resolved to measure 
my steps back to the little inn, where I had passed 
the preceding night. I had nothing to apprehend 
from Rob Roy. He was now at liberty, and I was 
certain, in case of my falling in with any of his 
people, the news of his escape would ensure me 
protection. I might thus also show, that I had nc 
intention to desert Mr Jarvie in the delicate situa- 
tion in which he had engaged himself, chiefly on 
my account. And lastly, it was only in this quar- 
ter that I could hope to learn tidings concerning 
Rashleigh and my father’s papers, which had been 
the original cause of an expedition so fraught with 
perilous adventure. I therefore abandoned al] 
thoughts of crossing the Forth that evening ; and, 
turning my back on the Fords of Frew, began te 
retrace my steps towards the little village of Aber- 
foil. 

A sharp frost-wind, which made itself heard and 
felt from time to time, removed the clouds of misé 
which might otherwise have slumbered till morn- 
ing on the valley; and, though it could not totally 
disperse the clouds of vapour, yet threw them in 
confused and changeful masses, now hovering round 
the heads of the mountains, now filling, as with a 
dense and voluminous stream of smoke, the various 
deep gullies where masses of the composite rock, 
or breccia, tumbling in fragments from the cliffs, 
have rushed to the valley, leaving each behind its 
course a rent and torn ravine resembling a desert- 
ed water-course. The moon, which was now high 
and twinkled with all the vivacity of a frosty atmo- 
sphere, silvered the windings of the river and the 
peaks and precipices which the mist left visible, 
while her beams seemed as it were absorbed by 
the fleecy whiteness of the mist, where it lay thic 
and condensed; and gave to the more light and 
vapoury specks, which were elsewhere visible, a 
sort of filmy transparency resembling the lightest 
veil of silver gauze. Despite the uncertainty of my 
situation, a view 80 romantic, joined to the active 
and inspiring influence of the frosty atmosphere, 
elevated my spirits while it braced my nerves. I 
felt an inclination to cast care away, and bid de- 
fiance to danger, and involuntarily whistled, by way 
of cadence to my steps, which my feeling of the 
cold led me to accelerate, and I felt the pulse oi 
existence beat prouder and higher in proportion ag 
I felt confidence in my own strength, courage, and 
resources. I was so much lost in these thoughts, 
and in the feelings which they excited, that two 
horsemen came up behind me without my hearing 
their approach, until one was on each side of me, 
when the left-hand rider, pulling up his horse, ad- 
dressed me in the English tongue—* So ho, friend! 
whither so late?” 

“ To my supper and bed at Aberfoil,” I replied. 

“ Are the passes open?” he inquired, with the 
same commanding tone of voice. 

“ I do not know,” I replied ; “ I shall learn when 
I get there. But,” I added, the fate of Morris re- 
curring to my recollection, “ if you are an English 
atranger, I advise you to areas fe ht § 
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hood, and I should hesitate to say it is perfectly 
safe for strangers.” 

* The soldiers had the worst?——had they not?” 
was the reply. 

‘“¢ They had indeed; and an officer’s party were 
destroyed or made prisoners.” 

“ Are you sure of that?” replied the horseman. 

© As sure as that I hear you speak,” I replied. 
“ I was an unwilling spectator of the skirmish.” 

* Unwilling ?”’ continued the interrogator. “Were 
you not engaged in it then?” 

* Certainly no,” I replied; “I was detained by 
the king’s officer.” 

“On what suspicion? and who are you? or what 
is your name?” he continued. 

* T really do not know, sir,” said I, “ why I should 
answer sO Many questions to an unknown stranger. 
I have told you enough to convince you that you 
are going into a dangerous and distracted country. 
If you choose to proceed, it is your own affair; but 
as I ask you no questions respecting your name 
and business, you will oblige me by making no in- 
quiries after mine.” 

“ Mr Francis Osbaldistone,”’ said the other rider, 
in a voice the tones of which thrilled through every 
nerve of my body, “ should not whistle his favourite 
airs when he wishes to remain undiscovered.” 

And Diana Vernon —for she, wrapped in a horse- 
man’s cloak, was the last speaker — whistled in 
playful mimicry the second part of the tune which 
was on my lips when they came up. 

“ Good God!’ I exclaimed, like one thunder- 
struck, “ can it be you, Miss Vernon, on such a spot 
—at such an hour— in such a lawless country — 
in such” 

“In such a masculine dress, you would say. — 
But what would you have? The philosophy of the 
excellent Corporal Nym is the best after all; things 
must be as they may—pauca verba.” 

While she was thus speaking, I eagerly took 
advantage of an unusually bright gleam of moon- 
shine, to study the appearance of her companion ; 
for it may be easily supposed, that finding Miss Ver- 
non in a place so solitary, engaged in a journey so 
dangerous, and under the protection of one gentle- 
man only, were circumstances to excite every feel- 
ing of jealousy, as well as surprise. The rider did 
not speak with the deep melody of Rashleigh’s 
voice ; his tones were more high and commanding ; 
he was taller, moreover, as he sate on horseback, 
than that first-rate object of my hate and suspicion. 
Neither did the stranger’s address resemble that of 
any of my other cousins; it had that indescribable 
tone and manner by which we recognise a man of 
sense and breeding, even in the first few sentences 
he speaks. 

The object of my anxiety seemed desirous to get 
rid of my investigation. 

“ Diana,” he said, in a tone of mingled kindness 
and authority, “ give your cousin his property, and 
let us not spend time here.’ 

Miss Vernon had in the meantime, taken out a 
small case, and leaning down from her horse to- 
wards me, she said, in a tone in which an effort at 
her usual quaint lightness of expression contended 
with a deeper and more grave tone of sentiment, 
“ You see, my dear coz, I was born to be your bet- 
ter angel. Rashleigh has been compelled to yield 
up his spoil, and had we reached this same village 
of Aberfoil last night, as we purposed, I should have 
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found some Highland sylph to have wafted to you 
all these representatives of commercial wealth. Bu 
there were giants and dragons in the way; and 
errant-knights and damsels of modern times, bold 
though they be, must not, as of yore, run into 
useless danger— Do not you do so either, my dear 
coz.” 

“ Diana,” said her companion, “let me once 
more warn you that the evening waxes late, and 
we are still distant from our home,” 

“I am coming, sir, I am coming— Consider,” 
she added, with a sigh, “ how lately I have been 
subjected to control—besides, I have not yet given 
my cousin the packet, and bid him farewell— for 
ever. Yes, Frank,” she said, “ for ever /—there is 
a gulf between us—a gulf of absolute perdition; — 
where we go, you must not follow—what we do, 
you must not share in-——Farewell !—be happy!” 

In the attitude in which she bent from her horse 
which was a Highland pony, her face, not perhaps 
altogether unwillingly, touched mine. She pressed 
my hand, while the tear that trembled in her eye 
found its way to my cheek instead of her own. It 
was a moment never to be forgotten—-inexpres- 
sibly bitter, yet mixed with a sensation of pleasure 
so deeply soothing and affecting, as at once to un- 
lock all the flood-gates of the heart. It was but a 
moment, however; for, instantly recovering from 
the feeling to which she had involuntarily given 
way, she intimated to her companion she was — 
to attend him, and putting their horses to a bris 
pace, they were soon far distant from the place 
where I stood. 

Heaven knows, it was not apathy which loaded 
my frame and my tongue so much, that I could 
neither return Miss Vernon’s half embrace, nor 
even answer her farewell. The word, though it rose 
to my tongue, seemed to choke in my throat like 
the fatal guilty, which the delinquent who makes it 
his plea, knows must be followed by the doom of 
death. The surprise the sorrow, almost stupifjpd 
me. I remained motionless with the packet in my 
hand, gazing after them, as if endeavouring to count 
the sparkles which flew from the horses’ hoofs. I 
continued to look after even these had ceased to be 
visible, and to listen for their footsteps long after 
the last distant trampling had died in my ears. 
At length, tears rushed to my eyes, glazed as thav 
were by the exertion of straining after what was n\. 
longer to be seen. I wiped them mechanically, and 
almost without being aware that they were flowing 
— but they came thicker and thicker; —I felt the 
tightening of the throat and breast—the hysterica 
passio of poor Lear ; and, sitting down by the way- 
side, I shed a flood of the first and most bitter tears 
which had flowed from my eyes since childhood. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Dangle. Egad, I think the interpreter is the pr to 


be understood of the two. tic. 
I Hap scarce given vent to my feelings in this 
paroxysm, ere I was ashamed of my weakness. I 


remembered that I had been for some time endea- 
vouring to regard Diana Vernon, when her idea 
intruded itself on my remembrance, as a friend, for 
whose welfare I should indeed always be anxious, 
but with whom I could ahi little further comunr 
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nication. But the almost unrepressed tenderness 
of her manner, joined to the romance of our sudden 
meeting where it was 60 little to have been expect- 
ed, were circumstances which threw me entirely off 
my guard. I recovered, however, sooner than might 
have been expected, and without giving myself time 
accurately to examine my motives, I resumed the 
gag on which I had been travelling when overtaken 
y this strange and unexpected apparition. 
“Iam not,” was my reflection, “ transgressing 
her injunction so pathetically given, since I am but 
{ pursuing my own journey by the only open route. 
— If I have succeeded in recovering my father’s 
| property, it still remains incumbent on me to see 
| my Glasgow friend delivered from the situation in 
which he has involved himself on my account; be- 
*sides, what other place of rest can I obtain for the 
night excepting at the little inn of Aberfoil? They 
also must stop there, since it is impossible for tra- 
vellers on horseback to go farther— Well, then, we 
shall meet again—meet for the last time perhaps 
— But I shall see and hear her—I shall learn who 
this happy man is who exercises over her the autho- 
rity of a husband—I shall learn if there remains, 
| in the difficult course in which she seems engaged, 
any difficulty which my efforts may remove, or 
aught that I can do to express my gratitude for her 
generosity —for her disinterested friendship.” 

As I reasoned thus with myself, colouring with 
every plausible pretext which occurred to my in- 
genuity, my passionate desire once more to see and 
converse with my cousin, I was suddenly hailed by 
| a touch on the shoulder; and the deep voice of a 
| Highlander, who, walking still faster than I, though 
| I was proceeding at a smart pace, accosted me with, 
|“A braw night, Maister Osbaldistone—we have 

met at the mirk hour before now.” 
There was no mistaking the tone of MacGregor: 
| he had escaped the pursuit of his enemies, and was 
in full retreat to his own wilds and to his adherents. 
H@ehad also contrived to arm himself, probably at 
| the house of some secret adherent, for he had a 
musket on his shoulder, and the usual Highland 
weapons by his side. To have found myself alone 
{ with such a character in such a situation, and at 
| this late hour in the evening, might not have been 
{ pleasant to me in any ordinary mood of mind; for, 
| though habituated to think of Rob Roy in rather a 
friendly point of view, I will confess frankly that I 
never heard him speak but that it seemed to thrill 
my blood. The intonation of the mountaineers gives 
a habitual depth and hollowness to the sound of 
their words, owing to the guttural expression so 
common in their native language, and they usually 
speak with a good deal of emphasis. ‘To these na- 
tional peculiarities Rob Roy added a sort of hard 
indifference of accent and manner, expressive of a 
mind neither to be daunted, nor surprised, nor af- 
fected, by what passed before him, however dreadful, 
however sudden, however afflicting. Habitual dan- 
ger, with unbounded confidence in his own stren 
and sagacity, had rendered him indifferent to fear; 
and the lawless and precarious life he led, had 
blunted, though its dangers and errors had not de- 
stroyed, his feelings for others. And it was to be 
remembered, that I had very lately seen the fol- 
lowers of this man commit a oruel slaughter on an 
unarmed and suppliant individual. 
Yet such was the state of my mind, that I wel- 
eomed the company of the outlaw leader as a re- 








lief to my own overstrained and painful thoughts, | 
and wae not without hopes, that through his meana 
I might obtain some clew of guidance through the 
maze in which my fate had involved me. I there- 
fore answered his greeting cordially, and congra- 
tulated him on his late escape in circumstances 
when escape seemed impossible. 

« Ay,” he replied, “ there is as much between 
the craig and the woodie! as there is between the 
cup and the lip. But my peril was less than you 
may think, being a stranger to this country. Of 
those that were summoned to take me, and to keep 
me, and to retake me again, there was a moiety, as 
cousin Nicol Jarvie calls it, that had nae will that 
I suld be either taen, or keepit fast, or retaen ; and 
of t’other moiety, there was ae half was feared to 
stir me; and so I had only like the fourth part of 
fifty or sixty men to deal withal.” 

« And enough too, I should think,” replied I. 

« J dinna ken that,” said he; “ but I ken, that 
turn every ill-willer that I had amang them out 
upon the green before the Clachan of Aberfoil, I 
wad find them play with broadsword and target, 
one down and another come on.” 

He now inquired into my adventures since we 
entered his country, and laughed heartly at my 
account of the battle we had in the inn, and at the 
exploits of the Bailie with the red-hot poker. 

«“ Let Glasgow Flourish!” he exclaimed. “ The 
curse of Cromwell on me, if I wad hae wished 
better sport than to see cousin Nicol Jarvie singe 
Iverach’s plaid, like a sheep’s head between a pair 
of tongs. But my cousin Jarvie,” he added, more 

vely, “ has some gentleman’s bluid in his veins, 
although he has been unhappily bred up to a peace- 
ful and mechanical craft, which could not but blunt 
any pretty man’s spirit.—Ye may estimate the rea- 
son why I could not receive you at the Clachan or 
Aberfoil, as I purposed. They had made a fine hose- 
net for me when I was absert twa or three days at 
Glasgow, upon the king’s business— But I think I 
broke up the league about their lugs—they ’ll no 
be able to hound one clan against another as they 
hae dune. I hope soon to see the day when a’ Hie 
landmen will stand shouther to shouther. But what 
chanced next?” 

I gave him an account of the arrival of Captain 
Thornton and his party, and the arrest of the Bai- 
lie and myself, under pretext of our being suspi- 
cious persons; and upon his more special inquiry, 
I recollected the officer had mentioned that, be- 
sides my name sounding suspicious in his ears, he 
had orders to secure an old and young person, re- 
sembling our description. This again moved the 
outlaw’s risibility. 

“ As man lives by bread,” he said, “the buzzards 
have mistaen my friend the Bailie for his Excel- 
lency, and you for Diana Vernon—O, the most 
egregious night-howlets !” 

“ Miss Vernon?” said I, with hesitation, and 
trembling for the answer—“ Does she still bear that 
name? She passed but now, along with a gentle- 
man who seemed to use a style of authority.” 

“ Ay, ay,” answered Rob, “she’s under lawfu’ 
authority now; and full time, for she was a daft 
hempie—But she’s a mettle quean. It’s a pity his 





1 ¢.¢, The throat and the withy. Twigs of willow, such 
as bind fagots, were often used for halters in Scotland and 
Ireland, being a sage economy of hemp. 
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« He was slain in cold bloud, after the fight was 


sell, or my son Hamish, wad be mair sortable in | over, Mr Campbell.” 


point of years.’ 

Here, then, was a complete downfall of those 
castles of cards which my fancy had, in despite of 
my reason, so often amused herself with building. 
Although in truth I had scarcely anything else to 
expect, since I could not suppose that Diana could 
be travelling in such a country, at such an hour, 
with any but one who had a legal title to protect 
her, I did not feel the blow less severely when it 
came ; and MacGregor’s voice, urging me to pursue 
my story, sounded in my ears without conveying 
any exact import to my mind. 

* You are ill,”’ he said, at length, after he had 
spoken twice without receiving an answer; “ this 
day’s wark has been ower muckle for ane doubtless 
unused to sic things.” 

The tone of kindness in which this was spoken 
recalling me to myself, and to the necessities of my 
situation, I continued my narrative as well as I 
could. Rob Roy expressed great exultation at the 
successful skirmish in the pass. 

“ They say,” he observed, “ that king’s chaff is 
better than other folk’s corn; but 1 think that canna 
be said o’ king’s soldiers, if they let themselves be 
beaten wi’ a wheen auld carles that are past fight- 
ing, and bairns that are no come til]’t, and wives 
wi’ their rocks and distaffs, the very wally-draigles 
o’ the country-side. And Dougal Gregor, too— wha 
wad hae thought there had been as muckle sense 
in his tatty pow, that ne’er had a better covering 
than his ain shaggy hassock of hair!—But say 
away — though I dread what’s to come neist, —ior 
my Helen’s an incarnate devil when her bluid’s up 
—puir thing, she has ower muckle reason.” 

I observed as much delicacy as I could in com- 
municating to him the usage we had received, but 
T obviously saw the detail gave him great pain. 

* T wad rather than a thousana merks,” he said, 
“that I had been at hame! ‘Co misguide strangers, 
and forbye a’, my ain natural cousin,that had showed 
me sic kindness —I wad rather they had burned 
half the Lennox in their folly! But this comes o’ 
trusting women and their bairns, that have neither 
measure nor reason in their dealings. llowever, 
it’s a’ owing to that dog of a gauger, wha betray- 
ed me by pretending a message from your cousin 
Rashleigh, to meet him on the king’s affairs, whilk 
I thought was very like te be anent Garschattachin 
und a party of the Leemsx declaring themselves for 
King James. Faith! but Iken’d I was clean beguiled 
when | heard the Duke was there ; and when they 
strapped the horse-girth ower my arms, I might 
hae judged what was biding me; for I ken’d your 
kinsman, being, wi’ pardon, a slippery loon him- 
sell, is prone to employ those of his ain kidney —I 
*vish he ma hae been at the bottom o’ the ploy 
himsell—I thought the chield Morris looked de- 
vilish queer when I determined he should remain 
a wad, or hostage, for my safe back-coming. But 
I am come back, nae thanks to him, or them that 
employed him, and the question is, how the collec- 
tor loon is to win back himsell—I promise him it 
will not be without ransom.” 

“ Morris,” said I, “has already paid the last ran- 
som which mortal man can owe.” 

“Eh! What?” exclaimed my companion hastily; 
“ what d’ a: I trust it was in the skirmish he 
was 


eee penne. 


“ Cold blood?— Damnation!” he said, mutter- 
ing betwixt his teeth—“ How fell that, sir? Speak 
out, sir, and do not Maister or Campbell me—my 
foot is on my native heath, and my name is Mzc- 
Gregor !” 

His passions were obviously irritated ; but, with- 
out noticing the rudeness of his tone, I gave him a 
short and distinct account of the death of Morris. 
He struck the butt of his gun with great vehe- 
mence against the ground, and broke out—“ I vow 
to God, such a deed might make one forswear kin, 
clan, country, wife, and bairns! And yet the villain 
wrought long for it. And what is the difference 
between warsling below the water wi’ a stane about 
your neck, and wavering in the wind wi’ a tether 
round it?—it’s but choking after a’, and he dreeg 
the doom he ettled for me. I could have wished, 
though, they had rather putten a ball through him, 
or a dirk; for the fashion of removing him will 
give rise to mony idle clavers— But every wight 
has his weird, and we maun a’ dee when our day 
comes— And naebody will deny that Helen Mac- 
Gregor has deep wrongs to avenge.” 

So saying, he seemed to dismiss the theme alto- 
gether from his mind, and proceeded to inquire 
how I got free from the party in whose hands he 
had scen me. 


My story was soon told; and I added the episode | 


of my having recovered the papers of my father, 
though I dared not trust my voice to name the 
name of Diana. 

“ J was sure ye wad get them,” said MacGregor ; 
— “ the letter ye brought me contained his Excel- 
lency’s pleasure to that effect; and nae doubt it 
was my will to have aided in it. And I asked ye 
up into this glen on the very errand. But it’s like 
his Excellency has forgathered wi’ Rasieigit sooner 
than I expected.” 

The first part of this answer was what most for 
cibly struck me. 

“ Was the letter I brought you, then, from this 
person you call his Excellency? Who is he? and 
what is his rank and proper name?” 

“ Tam thinking,” said MacGregor, “ that since 
ye dinna ken them already, they canna be o’ muckle 
consequence to you, and sae I shall say naething 
on that score. But weel I wot the letter was frae 


‘his ain hand, or, having a sort of business of my 


ain on my hands, being, as ye weel may see, just as 
much as I can fairly manage, I canna say | would 
hae fashed mysell sae muckle about the matter.” 

I now recollected the lights seen in the library 
—the various circumstances which had excited my 
jealousy —the glove—the agitation of the tapestry 
which covered the secret passage from Rashicigh’s 
apartment ; and, above all, I recollected that Diana 
retired, in order to write, as I then thought, the 
billet to which I was to have recourse in case of 
the last necessity. Her hours, then, were not spent 
in solitude, but in listening to the addresses of some 
‘desperate agent of Jacobitical treason, who was a 
secret resident within the mansion of her uncle! 
Other young women have sold themselves for gold, 
or suffered themselves to be seduced from their 
first love from vanity; but Diana had sacrificed my 
affections and her own to partake the fortunes of 
some desperate adventurer—to seak the haunts of 
freebooters through midnight deserts, with no bet- 
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ter hopes ot rank or fortune than that mimicry of 
both which the mock court of the Stuarts at St 
Germains had in their power to bestow. 

* J will see her,” I said, internally, “ if it be pos- 
Bible, once more. I will argue with her as a friend 
—as a kinsman—on the risk she is incurring, and 
I will facilitate her retreat to France, where she 
may, with more comfort and propriety, as well as 
safety, abide the issue of the turmoils which the 

olitical trepanner, to whom she has united her 
ate, is doubtless busied in putting into motion.” 

“ I conclude, then,” I said to MacGregor, after 
about five minutes’ silence on both sides, “ that his 
Excellency, since you give me no other name for 
him, was residing in Osbaldistone-Hall at the same 
time with myself?” 

“To be sure—to be sure—and in the young 
lady’s apartment, as best reason was.” This gra- 
tuitous information was adding gall to bitterness. 
«* But few,” added MacGregor, “ ken’d he was 
derned there, save Rashleigh and Sir Hildebrand ; 
for you were out o’ the question; and the young lads 
haena wit enengh to ca’ the cat frae the cream — 

But it’s a bra’ auld-fashioned house ; and what I 
| specially admire, is the abundance o’ holes and bores 
: and concealments—ye could put twenty or thirty 

men in ae corner, and a family might live a week 

without finding them out—whilk, nae doubt, may 
| on occasion be a special convenience. I wish we 
‘had the like o’ Osbaldistone-Hall on the braes 0’ 
' Craig-Royston —But we maun gar woods and caves 
| serve the like o’ us puir Hicland bodies.” 
| “« I suppose his Excellency,” said I, “ was privy 
| to the first accident which befell?” — 

I could not help papeag a moment. 

“ Ye were going to say Morris,” said Rob Roy, 
coolly, for he was too much accustomed to deeds of 
violence for the agitation he had at first expressed 
to be of long continuance. “I used to laugh hear- 
tily at that reik; but Ill hardly hae the heart to 
do *t again, since the ill-far’d accident at the Loch. 
Na, na, — his Excellency ken’d nought o’ that ploy 
—it was a’ managed atween Rashleigh and mysell. 
But the sport that came after—and Rashleigh’s 
| shift o° turning the suspicion aff himsell upon you, 

that he had nae grit favour to frae the beginning 

—and then Miss Die, she maun hae us sweep up 

a’ our spiders’ webs again, and set you out o’ the 

Justice’s claws—and then the frightened craven, 

Morris, that was scared out o’ his seven senses by 

peeing the real man when he was charging the in- 
nocent stranger—and the gowk of a clerk—and 
the drunken carle of a justice — Ohon! ohon !— 
mony a laugh that job ’s gien me—and now, a’ that 

I can do for the puir devil is to get some messes 

said for his soul.” 

“ May I ask,” said I, “ how Miss Vernon came 
to have so much influence over Rashleigh and his 
accomplices, as to derange your projected plan?” 

ba ? it was none of mine. No man can say 
I ever laid my burden on other folk’s shoulders— 
it was a’ igh’s doings. But, undoubtedly, 
she had t influence wi’ us baith on account of 
his Excellency’s affection, as weel as that she ken’d 
far ower mony secrets to be lightlied in a matter 
o’ that kind.—Deil tak him,” he ejaculated, by way 
of summing up, “ that gies women either secret to 
keep or power to abuse—fules shouldna hae chap- 
ping sticks.” * 

We were now within a quarter of a mile from 














the village, when three Highlanders, springing up. 
on us with presented arms, commanded us to stand 
and tell our business. The single word Gregaragh, 
in the deep and commanding voice of my compa- 
nion, was answered by a shout, or rather yell, of 
joyful recognition. One, throwing down his fire- 
ock, clasped his leader so fast round the knees, 
that he was unable to extricate himself, muttering, 
at tle same time, a torrent of Gaelic gratulation, 
which every now and then rose into a sort of scream 
of gladness. The two others, after the first howling 
was over, set off literally with the speed of deers, 
contending which should first carry to the village, 
which a strong party of the MacGregors now oc- 
cupied, the joyful news of Rob Roy’s escape and 
return. The intelligence excited such shouts of 
jubilation, that the very hills rung again, and young 
and old, men, women, and children, without dis- 
tinction of sex or age, came running down the 
vale to meet us, with all the tumultuous speed and 
clamour of a mountain torrent. When I heard the 
rushing noise and yells of this joyful multitude 
approach us, I thought it a fitting precaution to 
remind MacGregor that I was a stranger, and un 
der his protection. He accordingly held me fast 
by the hand, while the assemblage crowded around 
him with such shouts of devoted attachment, and 
joy at his return, as were really affecting ; nor did 

e extend to his followers what all eagerly sought, 
the grasp, namely, of his hand, until he had made 
them understand that I was to be kindly and care- 
fully used. 

The mandate of the Sultan of Delhi could not 
have been more promptly obeyed. Indeed, I now 
sustained nearly as much inconvenience from their 
well-meant attentions as formerly from their rude- 
ness. They would hardly allow the friend of their 
leader to walk upon his own legs, so earnest were 
they in affording me support and assistance upon 
the way; and at length, taking advantage of a slight 
stumble which I made over a stone, which the press 
did not permit me to avoid, they fairly seized upon 
me, and bore me in their arms in triumph towards 
Mrs MacAlpine’s. : : 

On arrival before her hospitable wigwam, I found 
power and popularity had its inconveniences in the 
Highlands, as everywhere else; for, before Mac- 
Gregor could be permitted to enter the house where 
he was to obtain rest and refreshment, he was ob- 
liged to relate the story of his escape at least a 
dozen times over, as I was told by an officious old 
man, who chose to translate it at least as often for 
my edification, and to whom I was in policy obliged 
to seem to pay a decent degree of attention. The 
audience being at length satisfied, group after group 
departed to take their bed upon the heath, or in 
the neighbouring huts, some cursing the Duke and 
Garschattachin, some lamenting the probable dan- 
ger of Ewan of Brigglands, incurred by his friend- 
ship to MacGregor, but all agreeing that the escape 
of Rob Roy himself lost nothing in comparison with 
the exploit of any one of their chiefs since the days 
of iy tcl the founder of his line. 

The friendly outlaw, now taking me by the arm, 
conducted me into the interior of the hut. My eyes 
roved round its smoky recesses in quest of Diana 
and her companion; but they were nowhere to be 
seen, and I felt as if to make inquiries might betra 
some secret motives, which were best conceale 
The only known countenance upon which my eye# 
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outed: Sas diet gt the Buse, who, Gented Give aiccl'|, © Awecloaueal,” gall’ the Puilic- cameatar aay was that of the Bailie, who, seated on a stool 
by the fireside, received, with a sort of reserved 
lignity, the welcomes of Rob Roy, the apologies 
which he made for his indifferent accommodation, 
and his inquiries after his health. 

“IT am pretty weel, kinsman,” said the Bailie — 
indifferent weel, I thank ye; and for accommo- 
dations, ane canna expect to carry about the Saut- 
Market at his tail, as a snail does his caup s—and 
I am blythe that ye hae gotten out o’ the hands o’ 
your unfreends.” 

“ Weel, weel, then,” answered Roy, “ what is ’t 
ails ye, man ?—a’s weel that ends weel ! — the warld 
will last our day— Come, take a cup o’ brandy— 
your father the deacon could tak ane at an orra 
time.” 

“It might be he might do sae, Robin, after fa- 
tigue—whilk has been my lot mair ways than ane 
this day. But,” he continued, slowly filling up a 
little wocden stoup which might hold about three 
glasses, “ he was a moderate man of his bicker, as 
I am mysell— Here ’s wussing health to ye, Robin,” 
(a sip), “ and your weelfare here and hereafter,” 
(another taste), “and also to my cousin Helen—and 
to your twa hopefw’ lads, of whom mair anon.” 

So saying, he drank up the contents of the cup 
with great gravity and deliberation, while Mac-Gre- 
gor winked aside to me, as if in ridicule of the air 
of wisdom and superior authority which the Bailie 
assumed towards him in their intercourse, and which 
he exercised when Rob was at the head of his armed 
clan, in full as great, or a greater degree, than when 
he was at the Bailie’s mercy in the Tolbooth of 
Glasgow. It seemed to me, that MacGregor wished 
me, as a stranger, to understand, that if he sub- 
mitted to the tone which his kinsman assumed, it 
was partly out of deference to the rights of hospi- 
tality, but still more for the jest’s sake. 

As the Bailie set down his cup he recognised me, 
ond giving me a cordial welcome on my return, he 
waived farther communication with me for the pre- 
sent.— I will speak to your matters anon; I maun 
begin, as in reason, wi’ those of my kinsman. —I 
presume, Robin, there ’s naebody here will carry 
aught o’ what I am gaun to say, to the town-coun- 
cil or elsewhere, to my prejudice or to yours?” 

‘© Make yourself easy on that head, cousin Nicol,” 
answered MacGregor ; “ the tae half o’ the gillies 
winna ken what ye say, and the tother winna care 

— be. ides, that I wad stow the tongue out o’ the 
head o’ ony o’ them that suld presume to say ower 
again ony speech held wi’ me in their presence.” 

M66 Aweel, cousin, si, being the case, and Mr Os- 

baldistone here being a prudent youth, and a safe 
friend —I’se plainly tell ye, ye are breeding up your 
family to gang an ill gate.” Then clearing his voice 
with a preliminary hem, he addressed his kinsman, 
checking, as Malvolio proposed to do when seated 
in his state, his familiar smile with an austere re- 
gard of control.—“ Ye ken yoursell ye haud light 


| 


a 


“ Aweel, aweel,” said the Bailie, somewhat dis: | 
concerted, “ we’se let that be a pass-over—I dinng 
approve of making mischief in families. But here 
are your twa sons, Hamish and Robin, whilk signi- 
fies, as I’m gien to understand, James and Robert 
— I trust ye will call them sae in future —there 
comes nae gude o’ Hamishes, and Eachines, and 
Angusses, except that they ’re the names ane aye 
chances to see in the indictments at the Western 
Circuits for cow-lifting, at the instance of his ma- 
jesty’s advocate for his majesty’s interest. Aweel, 
but the twa lads, as I was saying, they haena sae 
muckle as the ordinar grunds, man, of liberal edu- 
cation—they dinna ken the very miultiplication- 
table itself, whilk is the root of a’ usefu’ knowledge, 
and they did naething but laugh and ficer at me 
when I tauld them my mind on their ignorance— 
It’s my belief they can neither read, write, nor ci- 
pher, if sic a thing could be believed o” ane’s ain 
connexions in a Christian land.” 

“ If they could, kinsman,” said MacGregor, with 
great indifference, “ their learning must have come 
o’ free will, for whar the deil was I to get them a 
teacher ?— wad ye hae had me put on the gate o’ 
your Divinity-Hall at Glasgow College, ‘ Wanted, 
a tutor for Rob Roy’s bairns?’ ”’ 

‘“< Na, kinsman,” replied Mr Jarvie, “ but ye might 
hae sent the lads whar they could hae learned the 
fear o’ God, and the usages of civilized creatures. 
They are as ignorant as the kylocs ye used to drive 
to markev, or the very English churls that ye sauld 
them ito, and can do naething whatever to pur- 
pose.” 

“ Umph!” answered Rob; * Hamish can bring 
doun a black-cock when he’s on the wing wi’ a 
single bullet, and Rob can drive a dirk through a 
twa-inch board.” 

“ Sae muckle the waur for them, cousin !—sae 
muckle the waur for them baitk!’” answered the 
Glasgow merchant in a tone of great decision ; “ an 
they ‘ken naething better than that, they had better 
no ken that neither. Tell me yoursell, Rob, what 
has a’ this cutting, and stabbing, and shooting, and 
driving of dirks, whether through human flesh or 
fir deals, dune for y oursell?—and werena ye a hap- 
pier man at the tail o’ your nowte-bestial, when ye 
were in an honest calling, than ever ye hae been 
since, at the head o’ your Hieland kernes and gally- 


glasses ?” 


I observed that MacGregor, while his well-mean- 
ing kinsman spoke to him in this manner, turned 
and writhed his body like a man who indeed suffers 
pain, but is determined no groan shall escape his 
lips; and I longed for an opportunity to interrupt 
the well-meant, but, as it was obvious to me, quite 
mistaken strain, in which Jarvie addressed this ex- 
traordinary person. The dialogue, however, carne 
to an end without my interference. 
“ And sae,” said the Bailie, “ I hae been think- 

ing, Rob, that as it may be ye are ower deep in the 


by the law—and for my cousin Helen, forbye that | black book to win a pardon, ‘and ower auld to mend 


her reception o’ me this blessed day, whilk I excuse 
on account of perturbation of mind, was muckle on 
the north side o’ friendly, I say (outputting this 
personal reason of complaint) I hae that to say o’ 
your wife”? 

“ Say nothing of her, kinsman,” said Rob, in a 
grave and stern tone, “ but what is befitting a friend 
to say, and her husband to hear. Of me you are 
welcome to say your full pleasure.” 


yoursell, that it wad be a pity to bring up twa hope- 
fu’ lads to sic a godless trade as your ain, and I 
wad blithely tak them for prensices at the loom, as 
I began mysell and my father the deacon afore me, 
though, praise to the Giver, I only trade now as 
wholesale dealer— And—and”. 

He saw a storm gathering on Rob’s brow, which 
probably induced him to throw in, as » sweetner of 
an obnoxious proposition, what he had reserved ta 
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crown his own generosity, had it been embraced 
as an acceptable one ;—“ and Robin, lad, ye need- 
na look sae glum, for I ’ll pay the prentice-fee, and 
never plague ye for the thousand merks neither.” 

® Ceade millia diaoul, hundred thousand devils!” 
exclaimed Rob, rising and striding through the hut. 
* My sons weavers !— Millia molligheart ! —but I 
wad sce every loom in Glasgow, beam, traddles, and 
shuttles, burnt in hell-fire sooner !” 

With some difficulty I made the Bailie, who was 
preparing a reply, comprehend the risk and impro- 
priety of pressing our host on this topic, and in a 
minute he recovered, or reassumed, his serenity of 
temper. 

“ But ye mean weel —ye mean weel,” said he; 
“ so gie me your hand, Nicol, and if ever I put my 
sons apprentice, I will gie you the refusal o’ them. 
And, as you say, there’s the thousand merks to be 
settled between us.— Here, Eachin MacAnaleister, 
bring me my sporran.”’ 

The person he addressed, a tall, strong moun- 
taineer, who seemed to act as MacGregor’s licu- 
tenant, brought from some place of safety a large 
zeathern pouch, such as Highlanders of rank wear 
before them when in full dress, made of the skin 
of the sea otter, richly garnished with silver orna- 
ments and studs. 

“ T advise no man to attempt opening this spor- 
ran till he has my secret,” said Rob Roy; and then 
twisting one button in one direction, and another 
in another, pulling one stud upward, and pressing 
another downward, the mouth of the purse, which 
was bound with massive silver-plate, opened and 
gave admittance to his hand. He made me remark, 
as if to break short the subject oa which Bailie 
Jarvie had spoken, that a small steel pistol was 
concealed within the purse, the trigger of which 
was connected with the mounting, and made part 
of the machinery, so that the weapon would cer- 
tainly be discharged, and in all probability its con- 
tents lodged in the person of any one, who, being 
unacquainted with the secret, should tamper with 
the lock which secured his treasure. “ This,” said 
he, touching the pistol“ this is the keeper of my 
privy purse.” 

The simplicity of the contrivance to secure a 
furred pouch, which could have been ripped open 
without any attempt on the spring, reminded me 
of the verses in the Odyssey, where Ulysses, in a 
yet ruder age, is content to secure his property by 
casting a curious and involved complication ef cord- 
age around the sea-chest in which it was deposited. 

The Bailie put on his spectacles to examine the 
mechanism, and when he had done, returned it 
with a smile, and a sigh, observing— Ah! Rob, 
had ither folk’s purses been as weel guarded, 1 
doubt if your sporran wad hae been as weel filled 
as it kythes to be by the weight.” 

“ Never mind, kinsman,” said Rob, laughing; “ it 
will aye open for a friend’s necessity, or to pay a 
just due—and here,” he added, pulling out a rou- 

eau of gold, “ here is your ten hundred merks— 
count them, and see that you are full and justly 

id.?? 


Mr Jarvie took the money in silence, and weigh- 
ing it in his hand for an instant, laid it on the table, 
and replied, “ Rob, I canna tak it— I downa in- 
tromit with ite there can nae gude come o *t—I 
hao seen ower weel the day what sort of a gate your 


eowd ia mada in aill-cnt gear ne’er prospered ; 
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and, to be plain wi’ you, I winna meddle wi’t—ir 
looks as there might be bluid on ’t.” 

“ Troutsho !” said the outlaw, affecting an indif- 
ference which, perhaps, he did not altogether feel ; 
“ it’s gude French gowd, and ne’er was in Scotch- 
man’s pouch before mine. Look at them, man— 
they are a’ louis d’ors, bright and bonnie as the day 
they were coined.” 

“ The waur, the waur—just sae muckle the waur, 
Robin,” replied the Bailic, averting his eyes from 
the money, though, like Ceesar on the Lupercal, his 
fingers seemed to itch for it—“ Rebellion is waur 
than witchcraft, or robbery either; there’s gospel 
warrant for’t.” 

“‘ Never mind the warrant, kinsman,” said the 
frecbooter ; “ you come by the gowd honestly, and 
in payment of a just debt—it came from the one 
king, you may gie it to the other, if ye like ; and it 
will just serve for a weakening of the enemy, and 
in the point where puir King James is weakest too, 
for, God knows, he has hands and hearts eneugh, 
but I doubt he wants the siller.” 

“ He’ll no get mony Hielanders then, Robin,” 
said Mr Jarvie, as, again replacing his spectacles 
on his nose, he undid the rouleau, and began to 
count its contents. 

“ Nor Lowlanders neither,” said MacGregor, 
arching his eyebrow, and, as he looked at me, di- 
recting a glance towards Mr Jarvie, who, all un- 
conscious of the ridicule, weighed each piece with 
habitual scrupulovity ; and having told twice over 
the sum, which amounted to the discharge of his 
debt, principal and interest, he returned three 
pieces to buy his kinswoman a gown, as he ex- 
pressed himself, and a brace more for the twa 
bairns, as he called them, requesting they might 
buy anything they liked with them except gun- 
powder. The Highlander stared at his kinsman‘s 
unexpected genervusity, but courteously accepted his 
gift, which he deposited for the time in his well- 
secured pouch. 

The Bailie next produced the original bond for 
the debt, on the back of which he had written a for- 
mal discharge, which, having subscribed himself, 
he requested me to sign as a witness. I did so, 
and Bailie Jarvie was looking anxiously around 
for another, the Scottish law requiring the sub- 
scription of two witnesses to validate either a bond 
or acquittance. ‘ You will hardly find a man that 
can write save ourselves within these three miles,” 
said Rob, “but I'll settle the matter as easily ;” 
and, taking the paper from before his kinsman, he 
threw it in the fire. Bailie Jarvie stared in his 
turn, but his kinsman continued, “That ’s a Hieland 
settlement of accounts. The time might come, cou- 
sin, were I to keep a’ these charges and discharges, 
that friends might be brought into trouble for hav- 
ing dealt with me.” 

The Bailie attempted no reply to this argument, 
and our supper now appeared in a style of abund- 
ance, and even delicacy, which, for the place, might 
be considered as extraordinary. The greater part 
of the provisions were cold, intimating they had 
been prepared at some distance; and there were 
some bottles of good French wine to relish pasties 
of various sorts of game, as well as other dishes. 
I remarked that MacGregor, while doing the ho- 
nours of the table with great and anxious hospita- 
lity, prayed us to excuse the circumstance that some 
particular dish or pasty had been infringed on be 
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fore it was presented to us. “ You must know,” 
said he to Mr Jarvie, but without looking towards 
me, “ you are not the only guests this night in the 
MacGregor’s country, whilk, doubtless, ye will be- 
lieve, since my wife and the twa lads would other- 
wise have been maist ready to attend you, as weel 
beseems them.” 

Bailie Jarvie looked as if he felt glad at any cir- 
cumstance which occasioned their absence ; and I 
should have been entirely of his opinion, had it not 
been that the outlaw’s apology seemed to imply they 
were in attendance on Diana and her companion, 
whom even in my thoughts I could not bear to de- 
signate as her husband. 

While the unpleasant ideas arising from this sug- 
gestion cpunteracted the good effects of appetite, 
welcome, and good cheer, I remarked that Rob 
Roy’s attention had extended itself to providing us 
better bedding than we had enjoyed the night be- 
fore. Two of the least fragile of the bedsteads, 
which stood by the wall of the hut, had been stuffed 
with heath, then in full flower, so artificially ar- 
ranged, that, the flowers being uppermost, afforded 
a mattress at once elastic and fragrant. Cloaks, and 
such bedding as could be collected, stretched over 
this vegetable couch, made it both soft and warm. 
The Bailie seemed exhausted by fatigue. I resolved 
to adjourn my communication to him until next 
morning; and therefore suffered him to betake 
himself to bed so soon as he had finished a plenti- 
ful supper. Though tired and harassed, I did not 
myself feel the same disposition to sleep, but rather 
a restless and feverish anxiety, which led to some 
farther discourse betwixt me and MacGregor. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 


A hopeless darkness settles o’er my fate; 

I’ve seen the last look of her heavenly eyes, — 
I've heard the last sound of her blessed voice, — 
I’ve seen her fair form from my sight depart: 

My doom is closed. Count Basi. 


‘I xen not what to make of you, Mr Osbaldis- 
tone,” said MacGregor, as he pushed the flask to- 
wards me. “ You eat not, you show no wish for 
rest; and yet you drink not, though that flask of 
Bourdeaux might have come out of Sir Hilde- 
brand’s ain cellar. Had you been always as absti- 
nent, you would have escaped the deadly hatred of 
your cousin Rashleigh.” 

‘¢ Had I been always prudent,” said I, blushing 
at the scene he recalled to my recollection, “ I 
should have escaped a worse evil—the reproach of 
my own conscience.” 

MacGregor cast a keen and somewhat fierce 
glance on me, as if to read whether the reproof, 
which he evidently felt, had been intentionally con- 
veyed. He saw that I was thinking of myself, not 
of him, and turned his face towards the fire with a 
deep sigh. I followed his example, and each re- 
mained for a few minutes wrapt in his own painful 
reverie, All in the hut were now asleep, or at least 
silent, excepting ourselves. 

MacGregor first broke silence, in the tone of one 
who takes up his determination to enter on a pain- 
ful subject. “ My cousin Nicol Jarvie means well,” 
he said, “ but he presses ower hard on the temper 
and situation of a man like me, considering what I 
have been— what I have been forced to become— 





and, above all, that which has forced mu to become 
what I am.” 

He paused ; and, though feeling the delicate ua- 
ture of the discussion in which the conversation ‘was 
likely to engage me, I could not help replying, that 
I did not doubt his present situation had much 
which must be most unpleasant to his feelings. “I 
should be happy to learn,” I added, “ that there is 
an honourable chance of your escaping from it.” 

“ ‘You speak like a boy,’’ returned MacGregor, 
in a low tone that growled like distant thunder— 
“ like a boy, who thinks the auld gnarled oak can 
be twisted as easily as the young sapling. Can I 
forget that I have been branded as an outlaw— 
stigmatized as a traitor—a price set on my head 
as if I had been a wolf—my family treated as the 
dam and cubs of the hill-fox, whom all may tor- 
ment, vilify, degrade, and insult—the very name 
which came to me from a long and noble line ot 
martial ancestors, denounced, as if it were a spell 
to conjure up the devil with?” 

As he went on in this manner, I could plainly 
see, that, by the enumeration of his wrongs, he was 
lashing himself up into a rage, in order to justify 
in his own eyes the errors they had led him into 
In this he perfectly succeeded; his light grey eyes 
contracting alternately and dilating their pupils, 
until they seemed actually to flash with flaine, while 
he thrust forward and drew back his foot, ped 
the hilt of his dirk, extended his arm, clenched his 
fist, and finally rose from his seat. 

“ And they shall find,” he said, in the same 
muttered, but deep tone of stified passion, “ that 
the name they have dared to proscribe—that the 
name of MacGregor—is a spell to raise the wild 
devil withal. They shall hear of my vengeance, that 
would scorn to listen to the story of my wrongs— 
The miserable Highland drover, bankrupt, bare- 
footed,—stripped of all, dishonoured and hunted 
down, because the avarice of others grasped at 
more than that poor all could pay, shall burst on 
them in an awful change. They that scoffed at the 
grovelling worm, and trode upon him, may cry and 
howl when they see the stoop of the flying and 
fiery-mouthed dragon.—But why do I speak of al] 
this?” he said, sitting down again, and in a calmer 
tone—*“ Only ye may opine it frets my patience, 
Mr Osbaldistone, to be hunted like an otter, or a 
sealgh, or a salmon upon the shallows, and that by 
my very friends and neighbours; and to have ag 
many sword-cuts made, and pistols flashed at me, 
as I had this day in the ford of Avondow, would 
try a saint’s temper, much more a Highlander’s, 
who are not famous for that gude gift, as ye may 
hae heard, Mr Osbaldistone.— But ae thing bides 
wi’ me o’ what Nicol said;—I’m vexed for the 
bairns—I’m vexed when I think 0’ Hamish and 
Robert living their father’s life.” And yielding ta 
despondence on account of his sons, which he felt 
not upon his own, the father rested his head upon 
his hand. 

I was much affected, Will. All my life long 1 
have been more melted by the distress under which 
a strong, proud, and powerful mind is compelled 
to give way, than by the more easily excited sor- 
rows of softer dispositions. The desire of aiding 
him rushed strongly on my mind, notwithstanding 
the apparent difficulty, and even jmpossibility, of 
the task. . ot ete 

“ We have extensive connexions abroad,” said 
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I: * might not your sons, with some assistance— 
and they are well entitled to what my father’s house 
can give—find an honourable resource in foreign 
service 1” 

I believe my countenance showed signs of sin- 
cere emotion; but my companion, taking me by 
the hand, as I was going to speak farther, said— 
“ I thank—I thank ye—but let us say nae mair 
o” this. I did not think the eye of man would 
ae have seen a tear on MacGregor’s eye-lash.” 

e dashed the moisture from his long grey eye- 
lash and shaggy red eye-brow with the back of his 
hand. “ To-morrow morning,” he said, “ we’ll talk 
of this, and we will talk, too, of your affairs—for 
we are early starters in the dawn, even when we 
have the luck to have good beds to sleep in. Will 
ye not pledge me in a grace cup?” I declined the 
invitation. 

“ Then, by the soul of St Maronoch! I must 
pledge myself,” and he poured out and swallowed 
at least half a quart of wine. 

I laid myself down to repose, resolving to delay 
my own inquiries until his mind should be in a 
more composed state. Indeed, so much had this 
singular man possessed himself of my imagination, 
that I felt it impossible to avoid watching him for 
s0me minutes after I had flung myself on my heath 
mattress to seeming rest. He walked up and down 
the hut, crossed himself from time to time, mutter- 
ing over some Latin prayer of the Catholic church; 
then wrapped himself in his plaid, with his naked 
sword on one side, and his pistol on the other, so 
disposing the folds of his mantle that he could start 
up at a moment’s warning, with a weapon in either 
hand, ready for instant combat. In a few minutes 
his heavy breathing announced that he was fast 
asleep. Overpowered by fatigue, and stunned by 
the various unexpected and extraordinary scenes 
of the day, I, in my turn, was soon overpowered 
by a slumber deep and overwhelming, from which, 
notwithstanding every cause for watchfulness, I 
did not awake until the next morning. 

When I opened my eyes, and recollected my si- 
tuation, I found that MacGregor had alrea:y left 
the hut. I awakened the Bailie, who, after many 
a snort and groan, and some hcavy complaints of 
the soreness of his bones, in consequence of the 
unwonted exertions of the preceding day, was at 
length able to comprehend the joyful intelligence, 
that the assets carried off by Rashleigh Osbaldis- 
tone had been safely recovered. The instant he un- 
derstood my meaning, he forgot all his grievances, 
and, bustling up in a great hurry, proceeded to 
eompare the contents of the packet, which I put 
into his hands, with Mr Owen’s memorandums, 
muttering, as he went on,“ Right, right— the real 
thing — Baillie and Whittington—where’s Baillie 
and Whittington #—seven hundred, six, and eight 
—exact to a fraction—Pollock and Peelman— 
twenty-eight, seven—exact——Praise be blest !— 
Grub and Grinder— better men cannot be—three 
Aundred and seventy —Gliblad— twenty ; I doubt 
Gliblad’s ganging—Slipprytongue ; Slipprytongue’s 
gaen—but they are sma’ sums—sma’ sums —the 
rest ’s a’ right— Praise be blest! we have got the 
stuff, and may leave this doleful country. I shall 
never think on Loch-Ard but the thought will gar 
me again,” 

am sorry, cousin,” said MacGregor, who 
entered the hut during the last observation, “ I 
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have not been altogether iN ths ctreumutances to 
make your reception sie as I could have desired— 
natheless, if you would condescend to visit my puir 
dwelling” —— 

“ Muckle obliged, muckle obliged,” answered M) 
Jarvie, very hastily —“ But we maun be ganging 
—we maun be jogging, Mr Osbaldistone and me— 
business canna wait.” 

“ Aweel, kinsman,” replied the Highlander, “ ye 
ken our fashion — foster the guest that comes —fur- 
ther him that maun gang. But ye cannot return 
by Drymen—TI must set you on Loch Lomond, and 
boat ye down to the Ferry o’ Balloch, and send 
your nags ‘round to meet ye there. It’s a maxim 
of a wise man never to return by the same road 
he came, providing another’s free to him.” 

“ Ay, ay, Rob,” said the Bailie, “ that’s ane o’ 
the maxims ye learned when ye were a drover;— 
ye caredna to face the tenants where your beasts 
had been taking a rug of their moorland grass in 
the by-ganging—and I doubt your road’s' waur 
marked now than it was then.” 

“The mair need not to travel it ower often, kins- 
man,” replied Rob ; “ but I’se send round your nage 
to the ferry wi’ Dougal Gregor, wha is converted 
for that purpose into the Bailie’s man, coming— 
not, as ye may believe, from Aberfoil or Rob Roy’s 
country, but on a quiet jaunt from Stirling. See, 
here he is.” 

“ T wadna hae ken’d the creature,” said Mr Jar- 
vie ; nor indeed was it easy to recognise the wild 
Highlander, when he appeared before the door of 
the cottage, attired in a hat, periwig, and riding- 
coat, which had once called Andrew Fairservice 
master, and mounted on the Bailie’s horse, and 
leading mine. He received his last orders from his 
master to avoid certain places where he might be 
exposed to suspicion—to collect what intelligence 
he could in the course of his journey, and to await 
our coming at an appointed place, near the Ferry 
of Balloch. 

At the same time, MacGregor invited us to ac- 
company him upon our own road, assuring us that 
we must necessarily march a few miles before break- 
fast, and recommending a dram of brandy as a 
proper introduction to the journey, in which he 
was pledged by the Bailie, who pronounced it ~ an 
unlawful and perilous habit to begin the day wi’ 
spirituous liquors, except to defend the stomach 
(whilk was a tender part) against the morning 
mist; in whilk case his father the deacon had re- 
commended a dram, by precept and example.” 

“ Very true, kinsman,” replied Rob, “ for which 
reason we, who are Children of the Mist, have a 
right to drink brandy from morning till night.” 

The Bailie, thus refreshed, was mounted on a 
small Highland pony; another was offered for m 
use, which, however, I declined; and we resumed, 
under very different guidance and auspices, our 
journey of the preceding day. 

escort consisted of MacGregor, and five or 
six of the handsomest, best armed, and most ath- 
letic mountaineers of his band, and whom he had 
generally in immediate attendance upon his own 
person. 

When we approached the pass, the scene of the 
skirmish of the preceding day, and of the still 
moore direful deed which followed it, MacGregor 
hastened to speak, as if it were rather to what he 


knew must be necessarily passing in my mind, than 
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to any thing I had said— he spoke, in short, to my 
thoughts, and not to my words. 

« ‘You must think hardly of us, Mr Osbaldistone, 
and it is not natural that it should be otherwise. 
But remember, at least, we have not been unpro- 
voked, We are a rude and an ignorant, and it may 
be a violent and ionate, but we are not a cruel 
people. The land might be at peace and in law 
for us, did they allow us to enjoy the blessings of 
peaceful law. But we have been a persecuted gene- 
ration.” 

“ And persecution,” said the Bailie, “ maketh 
wise men mad.” 

“What must it do then to men like us, living 
as our fathers did a thousand years since, and pos- 
sessing scarce more lights than they did? Can we 
view their bluidy edicts against us—their hanging, 
heading, hounding, and hunting down an ancient 
and honourable name, as deserving better treat- 
ment than that which enemies give to enemies ?— 
Here I stand, have been in twenty frays, and never 
hurt man but when | was in het bluid; and yet 
they wad betray me and hang me like a masterless 
dog, at the gate of ony great man that has an ill 
will at me.” 

I replied, “ that the proscription of his same 
and family sounded in English ears as a very cruel 
and arbitrary law ;” and having thus far soothed 
him, I resumed my propositions of obtaining mili- 
tary employment for himself, if he chose it, and his 
50n8s, in foreign parts. MacGregor shook me very 
cordially by the hand, and detaining me, s0 as to 
permit Mr Jarvie to precede us, a manccuvre for 
which the narrowness of the road served as an ex- 
cuse, he said tome —“ You are a kind-hearted and 
an honourable youth, and understand, doubtless, 
that which ie due to the feelings of a man of ho- 
nour. But the heather that ] have trod upon when 
living, must bloom ower me when 1 am dead—my 
heart would sink, and my arm would shrink ana 
wither like fern in the frost, were 1 to lose sight 
of my native hills; nor has the world a scene that 
would console me for the loss of the rocks and 
cairns, wild as they are, that you see around us.— 
And Helen—what could become of her, were I to 
leave her the subject of new insult and atrocity ! 
—or how could she bear ta be removed froin these 
scenes, where the remetnbrance of her wrongs is 
hye sweetened by the recollection of her revenge ? 
—I was once so hard put at by my Great enemy, 
as I may well ca’ him, that I was forced e’en to 
gie way to the tide, and removed myself and my 
people and family from our dwellings in our native 
land, and to withdraw for a time into MacCallum 
More’s country—and Helen made a Lament on 
our departure, as weel as MacRimmon? himsell 
could hae framed it—and so piteously sad and 
waesome, that our hearts amaist broke as we sate 
and listened to her—it was like the wailing of one 
that mourns for the mother that bore him—the 
tears came down the rough faces of our gillies as 
they hearkened ; and I wad not have the same touch 
of heartbreak again, no, not to have all the lands 
that ever were owned by MacGregor.” 

“ But your sons,” I said—“ they are at the age 
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when your countrymen have usually no objectior 
to see the world?” 

«“ And I should be content,” he replied, “ that 
they pushed their fortune in the French or Spa- 
nish service, as is the wont of Scottish cavaliers of 
honour; and last night your plan seemed feasible 
enough — But I hae seen his Excellency this morn 
ing before ye were up.” 

“ Did he then quarter so near us?” said I, my 
bosom throbbing with anxiety. 

“ Nearer than ye thought,” was MacGregor’s 
reply; “ but he seemed rather in some shape to 
jalouse your speaking to the young leddy; and so 
you see” 

« There was no occasion for jealousy,” I an- 
swered, with some haughtiness ;—“ I should not 
have intruded on his privacy.” 

«‘ But ye must not be offended, or look out from 
amang your curls then, like a wild-cat out of an 
ivy-tod, for ye are to understand that he wishes 
most sincere weel to you, and has proved it. And 
it’s partly that whilk has set the heather on fire 
e’en now.” 

“ YIeather on fire?” said I. 
stand you.” 

“ Why,” resumed MacGregor, “ ye ken weel 
eneugh that women and gear are at the bottom of 
a’ the mischief in this warld. 1 hae been misdoubt- 
ing your cousin Rashleigh since ever he saw that 
he wasna to get Die Vernon for his marrow, and 
I think he took grudge at his Excellency mainly 
on that account. But then came the splore about 
the surrendering your papers—and we hae now 
gude evidence, that, sae soun as he was compelled 
to yield them up, he rade post to Stirling, and tauld 
the Government all, and mair than all, that was 
gaun doucely on amang us hill-folk ; and, doubtless, 
that was the way that the country was laid to take 
his Excellency and the leddy, and to make sic an 
unexpected raid on me. And I hae as little doubt 
that the poor deevil Morris, whom he could gar 
believe onything, was egged on by him, and some 
of the Lowland gentry, to trepan me in the gate 
he tried todo. But if Rashleigh Osbaldistone were 
baith the last and best of his name, and granting 
that he and I ever forgather again, the fiend go 
down my weasand with a bare blade at his belt, if 
we part before my dirk and his best blude are weel 
acquainted thegither !” 

He pronounced the last threat with an ominous 
frown, and the appropriate gesture of his hand up- 
on his dagger. 

“ T should almost rejoice at what has happened,” 
said I, “ could I hope that Rashleigh’s treachery 
might prove the means of preventing the explosica 
of the rash and desperate intrigues in which I have 
long suspected him to be a prime agent.” 

“Trow ye na that,” said Rob Roy; “ traitor’s 
word never yet hurt honest cause. He was ower 
deep in our secrets, that’s true; and had it not been 
so, Stirling and Edinburgh Castles would have been 
baith in our hands by this time, or briefly here- 
after, whilk is now scarce to be hoped for. But 
there are ower mony engaged, and far ower gude 
a cause to be gien up for the breath of a traitor’s 
tale, and that will be seen and heard of ere it be 
lang. And so, as I was about to say, the best of 
my thanks to you for your offer anent my sons, 
whilk last night I had some thoughts to have em- 
braced in their behalf. But I see that this villain’s 
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treason will convince our great folks that they must 
instantly draw to a head, and make a blow for it, 
or be taen in their houses, coupled up like hounds, 
and driven up to London like the honest noblemen 
and gentlemen in the year seventeen hundred and 
seven. Civil war is like a cockatrice;— we have 
sitten hatching the egg that held it for ten years, 
and might hae sitten on for ten years mair, when 
in comes Rashleigh, and chips the shell, and out 
bangs the wonder amang us, and cries to fire and 
sword. Now in sic a matter I’ll hae need o’ a’ the 
hands I can mak; and, nae disparagement to the 
Kings of France and Spain, whom I wish very weel 
to, King James is as gude a man as ony o’ them, 
and has the best right to Hamish and Rob, being 
his natural-born subjects.” 

I easily comprehended that these words boded a 
general national convulsion ; and, as it would have 
been alike useless and dangerous to have combated 
the political opinions of my guide, at such a place 
and moment, I contented myself with regretting 
the promiscuous scene of confusion and distress 
likely to arise from any general exertion in favour 
of the exiled royal family. 

“ Let it come, man—let it come,” answered 
MacGregor; “ ye never saw dull weather clear with- 
out a shower; and if the world is turned upside 
down, why, honest men have the better chance to 
cut bread out of it.” 

I again attempted to bring him back to the sub- 
ject of Diana ; but although on most occasions and 
subjects he used a freedom of speech which I had 
no great delight in listening to, yet upon that alone 
which was most interesting to me, he kept a degree 
of scrupulous reserve, and contented himself with 
intimating, “ that he hoped the leddy would be soon 
in a quieter country than this was like to be for one 
while.” I was obliged to be content with this 
answer, and to proceed in the hope that accident 
might, as on a former occasion, stand my friend, 
and allow me at least the sad gratification of bid- 
ding farewell to the object who had occupied such 

a share of my affections, so much beyond even what 
I had supposed, till I was about to be separated 
from her for ever. 

We pursued the margin of the lake for about six 
English miles, through a devious and beautifully 
variegated path, until we attained a sort of High- 
land » or assembly of hamlets, near the head 
of that fine sheet of water, called, if 1 mistake not, 
Lediart, or some such name. Here a numerous 
party of MacGregor’s men were stationed in order, 
a receive us. The taste, as well as the eloquence 
of tribes in a savage, or, to speak more properly, 
in a rude state, is usually just, because it is unfet- 
tered by system and affectation ; and of this I had 
an example in the choice these mountainers had 
made of a place to receive their guests. It has been 
said that a British monarch would judge well to 
receive the embassy of a rival power in the cabin 
of a man-of-war ; and a Highland leader acted with 

some iety in choosing a situation where the 
| natural ofjects of deur proper to his country 
might have their full effect on the minds of his 
guests. 

We ascended about two hundred yards from the 
shores of the lake, guided by a brawling brook, and 
left on the right hand four or five Highland huts, 
with patches of arable land around them, so small 
az to show that they must have been worked with 
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the spade rather than the plough, cut as it wera 
out of the surrounding copsewood, and waving with 
crops of barley and oats. Above this limited space 
the hill became more steep; and on its edge we 
descried the glittering arms and waving drapery of 
about fifty of MacGregor’s followers. They were 
stationed on a spot, the recollection of which yet 
strikes me with admiration. The brook, hurling 
its waters downwards from the mountain, had in 
this spot encountered a barrier rock, over which it 
had made its way by two distinct leaps. The first 
fall, across which a magnificent old oak, slanting out 
from the farther bank, partly extended itself as if 
to shroud the dusky stream of the cascade, might 
be about twelve feet high ; the broken waters were 
received in a beautiful stone basin, almost as re- 
gular as if hewn by a sculptor; and after wheeling 
around its flinty margin, they made a second pre- 
cipitous dash, through a dark and narrow chasm, 
at least fifty feet in depth, and from thence, in a 
hurried, but comparatively a more gentle course, 
escaped to join the lake. 

With the natural taste which belongs to moun- 
taineers, and especially to the Scottish Highlanders, 
whose feelings, I have observed, are often allied 
with the romantic and poetical, Rob Roy’s wife and 
followers had prepared our morning repast in a 
scene well calculated to impress strangers with some 
feelings of awe. They are also naturally a grave 
and proud people, and, however rude in our esti- 
mation, carry their ideas of form and politeness to 
an excess that would appear overstrained, except 
from the demonstration of superior force which ac- 
companies the display of it; for it must be granted 
that the air of punctilious deference and rigid eti- 
quette which would seem ridiculous in an ordinary 
peasant, has, like the salute of a corps-de-garde, 
a propriety when tendered by a Highlander com- 
pletely armed. There was, accordingly, a good deal 
of formality in our approach and reception. 

The Highlanders, who had been dispersed on the 
side of the hill, drew themselves together when we 
came in view, and, standing firm and motionless, 
appeared in close column behind three figures, 
whom 1 soon recognised to be Helen MacGregor 
and her two sons. MacGregor himself arranged 
his attendants in the rear, and, requesting Mr Jar- 
vie to dismount where the ascent became steep, 
advanced slowly, marshalling us forward at the 
head of the troop. As we advanced, we heard the 
wild notes of the bagpipes, which lost their natural 
discord frum being mingled with the dashing sound 
of the cascade. "When we came close, the wife of 
MacGregor came forward to meet us. Her dress 
was studiously arranged in a more feminine taste 
than it had been on the preceding day, but her 
features wore the same lofty, unbending, and re- 
solute character; and as she folded my friend the 
Bailie in an unexpected and apparently unwelcome 
embrace, I could perceive, by the agitation of his 
wig, his back, and the calves of his legs, that he 
felt much like to one who feels himself suddenly in 
the gripe of a she-bear, without being able to dis- 
tinguish whether the animal is in kindness or in 
wrath. 

‘“* Kinsman,” she said, “ you are welcome—and 
you too, stranger,” she added, releasing my alarmed 
companion, who instinctively drew back and settled 
his wig, and addressing herself to me—*“ you also 
are welcome. You came,” she added, “ to our uD 
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happy country, when our bloods were chafed, and 
our hands were red. Excuse the rudeness that 
gave you a rough welcome, and lay it upon the evil 
times, and not upon us.” All this was said with the 
manners of a princess, and in the tone and style of 
a court. Nor was there the least tincture of that 
vulgarity, which we naturally attach to the Low- 
land Scottish. There was a strong provincial ac- 
eentuation, but, otherwise, the language rendered 
b y Helen MacGregor, out of the native and poetical 
Gaelic, into English, which she had acquired as we 
do learned tongues, but had probably never heard 
applied to the mean purposes of ordinary life, was 
graceful, flowing, and declamatory. Her husband, 
who had in his time played many parts, used a much 
less elevated and emphatic dialect;— but even his 
Janguage rose in purity of expresiion, as you may 
have remarked, if I have been ac urate in record- 
ing it, when the affairs which he discussed were of 
an agitating and important nature ; and it appears 
to me in his case, and in that of sume other High- 
landers whom I have known, that, when familiar 
and facetious, they used the Lowland Scottish dia- 
lect,~—when serious and impassioned, their thoughts 
arranged themselves in the idiom of their native 
language; and in the latter case, as they uttered 
the corresponding ideas in English, the expressions 
sounded wild, elevated, and poeticai. In fact, the 
language of passion is almost always pure as well 
as vehement, and it is no uncommon thing to hear 
a Scotchman, when overwhelmed by a countryman 
with a tone of bitter and fluent upbraiding, reply 
by way of taunt to his adversary, “ You have gotten 
to your English.” 

Be this as it may, the wife of MacGrego invited 
us to a refreshment spread out on the grass, which 
abounded with all the good things their mountains 
could offer, but was clouded by the dark and undis- 
turbed gravity which sat on the brow of our hostess, 
as well as by our deep and anxious recollection of 
what had taken place on the preceding day. It was 
in vain that the leader exerted himself to excite 
mirthi;—a chill hung over our minds, as if the feast 
had been funereal ; and every bosom felt light when 
it was ended. 

“ Adieu, cousin,” she said to Mr Jarvie, as we 
rose from the entertainment; “ the best wish Helen 
MacGregor can give to a friend is, that he may see 
her no more.” 

The Bailie struggled to answer, probably with 
some commonplace maxim of morality ;— but the 
calm and melancholy sternness of her countenance 
bore down and disconcerted the mechanical and 
formal importance of the magistrate. He coughed, 
——hemmed,—bowed,—and was silent. 

“ For you, stranger,” she said, “ I have a token, 
from one whom you can never” 

“ Helen!” interrupted MacGregor, in a loud and 
stern voice, “ what means this!—have you forgot- 
ten the charge ?” 

“ MacGregor,” she replied, “ I have forgotten 
nought that is fitting for me to remember. It is 
not such hands as these,” and she stretched forth 
her long, sinewy, and bare arm, “ that are fitting to 
convey love-tokens, were the gift connected with 
aught but misery. Young man,” she said, present- 
ing me with a ring, which I well remembered as 
one of the few ornaments that Miss Vernon some- 
times wore, “ this comes from one whom you will 
never see more. If it is a joyless token, it is well 








fitted to pass through the hands of cne to whon. 
joy can never be known. 
Let him forget me for ever.” 


Her last words were — 


“And can she,” I said, almost without being con- 


scious that I spoke, “ suppose that is possible?” 


“ All may be forgotten,” said the extraordinary 


female who addressed me,—*“ all—but the sense 
of dishonour, and the desire of vengeance.” 


“Seid suas!” cried the MacGregor, stampine 


with impatience. The bagpipes sounded, and witli 
their thrilling and jarring tones cut short our con- 
ference. Our leave of our hostess was taken by 
silent gestures; and we resumed our journey, with 
an additional proof on my part, that I was beloved 
by Diana, and was separated from her for ever. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Farewell to the land where the clouds love to rest, 

Like the shroud of the dead, on the mountain’s cold 
breast; 

To the cataract’s roar where the eagles reply, 

And the lake her lone bosom expands to the sky. 


Our route lay through a dreary, yet romantic 
country, which the distress of my own mind pre- 
vented me from remarking particularly, and which, 


therefore, I will not attempt to describe. The lofty 
peak of Ben Lomond, here the predominant mo- 


narch of the mountains, lay on our right hand, and 
served as a striking land-mark. I was not awa- 
kened from my apathy, until, after a long and toil- 
some walk, we emerged through a pass in the hills, 
and Loch Lomond opened before us. I will spare 
you the attempt to describe what you would hardly 
comprehend without going to see it. But certain: 
ly this noble lake, boasting innumerable beautiful 
islands, of every varying form and outline which 
fancy can frame,—its northern extremity narrow- 
ing until it is lost among dusky and retreating 
mountains,—while gradually widening as it extends 
to the southward, it spreads its base around the 
indentures and promontories of a fair and fertile 
land, affords one of the most surprising, beautiful, 
and sublime spectacles in nature. The eastern side. 
peculiarly rough and rugged, was at this time the 
chief seat of MacGregor and his clan,—to curb 
whom, a small garrison had been stationed in a 
central position betwixt Loch Lomond and another 
lake. The extreme strength of the country, how- 
ever, with the numerous passes, marshes, caverns, 
and other places of concealment or defence, made 
the establishment of this little fort seem rather 
acknowledgment of the danger, than an effect 
means of securing against it. 

On more than one occasion, as well as on that 
which I witnessed, the garrison suffered from the 
adventurous spirit of the outlaw and his followers. 
These advantages were never sullied by ferocity 
when he himself was in command; for, equally 
good-tempered and sagacious, he understood well 
the danger of incurring unnecessary wdium. I 
learned with pleasure that he had caused the cap- 
tives of the preceding day to be liberated in safety; 
and many traits of mercy, and even of generosity, 
are recorded of this remarkable man on similar 
occasions. 

A boat waited for us in a creek beneath a huge 
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focx, manned by four lusty Highland rowers; and 
our host took leave of us with great cordiality, and 
even affection. Betwixt him and Mr Jarvie, in- 
deed, there seemed to exist a degree of mutual 
ot Sad which formed a strong contrast to their 

ifferent occupations and habits. After kissing 
each other very lovingly, and when they were just 
in the act of parting, the Bailie, in the fulness of 
his heart, and with a faltering voice, assured his 
kinsman, “ that if ever an hundred pund, or even 
twa hundred, would put him or his family in a 
settled way, he need but just send a line to the 
Saut-Market ;” and Rob, grasping his basket-hilt 
with one hand, and shaking Mr Jarvie’s heartily 
with the other, protested, “ that if ever anybody 
should affront his kinsman, an he would but Jet him 
ken, he would stow his lugs out of his head, were 
he the best man in Glasgow.” 

With these assurances of mutual aid and conti- 
nued good-will, we bore away from the shore, and 
took our course for the south-western angle of the 
lake, where it gives birth to the river Leven. Rob 
Roy remained for some time standing on the rock 
from beneath which we had departed, conspicuous 
by his long gun, waving tartans, and the single 
plume in his cap, which in those days denoted the 
Highland gentleman and soldier; although I ob- 
serve that the present military taste has decorated 
the Highland bonnet with a quantity of black plu- 
mage resembling that which is borne before fune- 
rals. At length, as the distance increased between 
us, we saw him turn and go slowly up the side of 
the hill, followed by his immediate attendants or 
body guard. 

We performed our voyage for a long time in 
silence, interrupted only by the Gaelic chant which 
one of the rowers sung in low irregular measure, 
rising occasionally into a wild chorus, in which the 
others joined. 

My own thoughts were sad enough ;—yet I felt 
something soothing in the magnificent scenery with 
which I was surrounded ; and thought, in the en- 
thusiasm of the moment, that had my faith been 
that of Rome, I could have consented to live and 
die a lonely hermit in one of the romantic and 
beautiful islands amongst which our boat glided. 

The Bailie had also his speculations, but they 
were of somewhat a different complexion; as I 
found when, after about an hour’s silence, during 
which he had been mentally engaged in the calcu- 
lations necessary, he undertook to prove the possi- 
bility of draining the lake, and “ giving to plough 

d harrow many hundred, ay, many a thousand 

8, from whilk no man could get earthly gude 
e’enow, unless it were a gedd,! or a dish of perch 
now and then.” 

Amidst a long discussion, which he “ crammed 
into mine ear against the stomach of my sense,” I 
only remember, that it was part of his project to 
preserve a portion of the lake just deep enough 
and broad enough for the purposes of water-car- 
riage, 80 that coal-barges and gabbards should pass 
as easily between Dumbarton and Glenfalloch as be- 
tween Glasgow and Greenock. 

At length we neared our distant place of land- 
ing, adjoining to the ruins of an ancient castle, and 
ust where the lake discharges its superfluous wa- 
ters into the Leven. There we found Dougal with 
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the horses. The Bailie had formed a plan with re 
spect to “ the creature,” as well as upon the drain- 
ing of the lake; and, perhaps in both cases, with 
more regard to the utility than to the practical pos- 
sibility of his scheme. “ Dougal,” he said, “ye are 
a kindly creature, and hae the sense and feeling o’ 
what is due to yourngbetters—and I’m e’en wae for 
you, Dougal, for it canna be but that in the life ye 
lead you suld get a Jeddart cast ae day, suner or 
later. 1 trust, considering my services as a magis- 
trate, and my father the deacon’s afore me, I hae 
interest eneugh in the council to gar them wink a 
wee at a waur faut than yours. Sae I hae been 
thinking, that if ye will gang back to Glasgow wi’ 
us, being a strong-backit creature, ye might be em- 
ployed in the warehonse till something better suld 
cast up.” 

“ Her nainsell muckle obliged till the Bailie’s ho- 
nour,” replied Dougal ; “ but teil be in her shanks 
fan she gangs on a causeway’d street, unless she be 
drawn up the Gallowgate wi’ tows, as she was be- 
fore.” 

In fact, I afterwards learned that Dougal haa 
originally come to Glasgow as a prisoner, from be- 
ing concerned in some depredation, but had some- 
how found such favour in the eyes of the jailor, 
that, with rather overweening confidence, he had 
retained him in his service as one of the turnkeys; 
a task which Dougal had discharged with sufficient 
fidelity, so far as was known, until overcome by his 
clannish prejudices on the unexpected appearance 
of his old leader. 

Astonished at receiving so round a refusal to sa 
favourable an offer, the Bailie, turning to me, ob- 
served, that the “creature was a natural-born idiot.” 
I testified my own gratitude in a way which Dougal 
much better relished, by slipping a couple of gui- 
neas into his hand. He no sooner felt the touch of 
the gold, than he sprung twice or thrice from the 
earth with the agility of a wild buck, flinging out 
first one heel and then another, in a manner which 
would have astonished a French dancing-master. 
He ran to the boatmen to show them the prize, and 
a small gratuity made them take part in his rap- 
tures. He then, to use a favourite expression of 
the dramatic John Bunyan, “ went on his way, and 
I saw him no more.” 

The Bailie and I mounted our horses, and pro- 
ceeded on the road to Glasgow. When we had 
lost the view of the lake, and its superb amphi- 
theatre of mountains, I could not help expressing, 
with enthusiasm, my sense of its natural beauties, 
although I was conscious that Mr Jarvie was a very 
uncongenial spirit to communicate with on such a 
subject. 

“ Ye are a young gentleman,” he replied, © and 
an Englishman, and a’ this may be very fine to you; 
but for me, wha am a plain man, and ken some- 
thing o’ the different values of land, I wadna gie 
the finest sight we hae seen in the Hielands, for the 
first keek o’ the Gorbals o’ Glasgow ; and if I were 
ance there, it suldna be every fule’s errand, beg- 
ging your pardon, Mr Francis, that suld take me 
out o’ sight o’ Saint Mungo’s steeple again !” 

The honest man had his wish; for, by dint of 
travelling very late, we arrived at his own house 
that night, or rather on the succeeding morning. 
Having seen my worthy fellow-traveller safely con- 
signed to the charge of the considerate and officious 
Mattie, I proceeded to Mrs Flyter’s, in whose house, 
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even at this unwonted hour, light was still burning. 
The door was opened by no less a person than An- 
drew Fairservice himself, who, upon the first sound 
of my voice, set up a loud shout of joyful recogni- 
tion, and without uttering a syllable, ran up stairs 
towards a parlour on the second floor, from the 
windows of which the light proceeded. Justly con- 
ceiving that he went to announce my return to the 
anxious Owen, I followed him upon the foot. Owen 
was not alone,—there was another in the apart- 
ment,—it was my father. 

The first impulse was to preserve the dignity of 
his usual equanimity,— Francis, I am glad to see 
you.” The next was to embrace me tenderly,— 
“ My dear—dear son !”—Owen secured one of my 
hands, and wetted it with his tears, while he joined 
in gratulating my return. These are scenes which 
address themselves to the eye and to the heart ra- 
ther than to the ear— My old eye-lids still moisten 
at the recollection of our meeting; but your kind 
| and affectionate feelings can well imagine what I 
| should find it impossible to describe. 
| When the tumult of our joy was over, I learnt 
| that my father had arrived from Holland shortly 
| after Owen had set off for Scotland. Determined 
| and rapid in all his movements, he only stopped to 

provide the means of discharging the obligations in- 
cumbent on his house. By his extensive resources, 
with funds enlarged, and credit fortified, by emi- 
nent success in his continental speculation, he easily 
accomplished what perhaps his absence alone ren- 
dered difficult, and set out for Scotland to exact 
justice from Rashleigh Osbaldistone, as well as to 
put order to his affairs in that country. My father’s 
arrival in full credit, and with the ample means of 
; Supporting his engagements honourably, as well as 
| benefiting his correspondents in future, was a stun- 
ning blow to MacVittie and Company, who had con- 
ceived his star set for ever. Highly incensed at the 
usage his confidential clerk and agent had received 
at their hands, Mr Osbaldistone refused every tender 
of apology and accommodation ; and, having settled 
the balance of their account, announced to them that, 
with all its numerous contingent advantages, that 
leaf of their ledger was closed for ever. 

While he enjoyed this triumph over false friends, 
he was not a little alarmed on my account. Owen, 
good man, had not supposed it possible that a jour- 
ney of fifty or sixty miles, which may be made with 
80 much ease and safety in any direction from Lon- 
don, could be attended with any particular danger. 
But he caught alarm, by sympathy, from my father, 
to whom the country, and the lawless character of 
its inhabitants, were better known. 

These apprehensions were raised to agony, when, 
a few hours before I arrived, Andrew Fairservice 
made his appearance, with a dismal and exagger- 
ated account of the uncertain state in which he had 
left me. The nobleman with whose troops he had 
been a sort of prisoner, had, after examination, 
not only dismissed him, but furnished him with the 
means of returning rapidly to Glasgow, in order to 
announce to my friends my precarious and unplea- 
sant situation. 

Andrew was one of those persons who have no 
objection to the sort of temporary attention and 
woful importance which attaches itself to the bear- 
er of bad tidings, and had therefore by no means 
smoothed down his tale in the telling, especially as 
the rich London merchant himself proved unex- 
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pectedly one of the auditors. He went at great 
length into an account of the dangers I had esca 
chiefly, as he insinuated, by means of his own ex- 
perience, exertion, and ity. 

“ ‘What was to come of me now, when my better 
angel, in his (Andrew’s) person, was removed from 
my side, it was,” he said, “ sad and sair to conjec- 
ture; that the Bailie was nae better than just nae- 
body at a pinch, or something waur, for he was a 
conceited body—and Andrew hated conceit—but 
certainly, atween the pistols and the carabines of 
the troopers, that rappit aff the tane after the tother 
as fast as hail, and the dirks and claymores o’ the 
Hielanders, and the deep waters and weils o’ the 
Avondow, it was to be thought there wad be a puir 
account of the young gentleman.” 

This statement would have driven Owen to de- 
spair, had he been alone and unsupported ; but my 
father’s perfect knowledge of mankind enabled him 
easily to appreciate the character of Andrew, and 
the real amount of his intelligence. Stripped of all 
exaggeration, however, it was alarming enough to 
a parent. He determined to set out in person to 
obtain my liberty by ransom or negotiation, and 
was busied with Owen till a late hour, in order to 
get through some necessary correspondence, and 
devolve on the latter some business which should be 
transacted during his absence; and thus it chanced 
that I found them watchers. 

It was late ere we separated to rest, and, too im- 
patient long to endure repose, I was stirring early 
the next morning. Andrew gave his attendance at 
my levee, as in duty bound, and, instead of the 
scarecrow figure to which he had been reduced at 
Aberfoil, now appeared in the attire of an under- 
taker, a goodly suit, namely, of the deepest mourn- 
ing. It was not till after one or two queries, which 
the rascal affected as long as he could to misunder- 
stand, that I found out he “ had thought it but 
decent to put on mourning, on account of my in- 
expressible loss; and as the broker at whose shop 
he had equipped himself, declined to receive the 
goods again, and as his own garments had been 
destroyed or carried off in my honour’s service, 
doubtless I and my honourable father, whom Pro- 
vidence had blessed wi’ the means, wadna suffer a 
a puir lad to sit down wi’ the loss; a stand o’ claes 
was nae great matter to an Osbaldistone (be praised 
for ’t !) especially to an auld and attached servant o’ 
the house.” 

As there was something of justice in Andrew’s 
plea of loss in my service, his finesse succeeded ; and 
he came by a good suit of mourning, with a beaver 
and all things conforming, as the exterior signs of 
woe for a master who was alive and merry. 

My father’s first care, when he arose, was to visit 
Mr Jarvie, for whose kindness he entertained the 
most grateful sentiments, which he expressed in 
very few, but manly and nervous terms. He ex- 
plained the altered state of his affairs, and offered 
the Bailie, on such terms as could not but be both 
advantageous and acceptable, that part in his 
concerns which had been hitherto managed by 
MacVittie and Company. The Bailie heartily con- 
gratulated my father and Owen on the changed 

of their affairs, and, without affecting to 

isclaim that he had done his best to serve them, 
when matters looked otherwise, he said, “ He had 
only just acted as he wad be done by—that, as tc 
the extension of their correspondence, he frankly 
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necepted it with thanks. Had MacVittie’s folk be- 
haved like honest men,” he said, ‘‘ he wad hae liked 
ill to hae come in ahint them, and out afore them, 
this gate. But it’s otherwise, and they maun e’en 
stand the loss.’’ 

The Bailie then pulled me by the sleeve into a 
corner, and, after again cordially wishing me joy, 

roceeded, in rather an embarrassed tone—‘‘ I wad 

eartily wish, Maister Francis, there suld be as 
little said as possible about the queer things we saw 
up yonder awa. There’s nae gude, unless ane were 
judicially examinate, to say onything about that aw- 
fu’ job o’? Morris—and the members o’ the coun- 
cil wadna think it creditable in ane of their body to 
de fighting wi’ a wheen Hielandmen, and singeing 
their plaidens—And abune a’, though I am a de- 
sent sponsible man, when I am on my right end, 
I canna but think I maun hae made a queer figure 
without my hat and my periwig, hinging by the 
middle like bawdrons, or a cloak flung ower a cloak- 
pin. Bailie Grahame wad hae an unco hair in my 
neck an he got that tale by the end.” 

I could not suppress a smile when I recollected 
the Bailie’s situation, although I certainly thought 
it no laughing matter at the time. The good-na- 
tured merchant was a little confused, but smiled 
also when he shook his head—‘* I see how it is— 
I see how it is. But say naething about it—there’s 
a gude callant; and charge that lang-tongued, con- 
ceited, upsetting serving-man o’ yours, to say nae- 
thing neither. I wadna for ever sae muckle that 
even the lassock Mattie ken’d onything aboutit. I 
wad never hear an end o’t.”’ 

He was obviously relieved from his impending 
fears of ridicule, when I told him it was my father’s 
intention to leave Glasgow almost immediately. In- 
deed he had now no motive for remaining, since 
the most valuable part of the papers carried off by 
Rashleigh had been recovered. For that portion 
which he had converted into cash and expended in 
his own or on political intrigues, there was no mode 
of recovering it but by a suit at law, which was 
forthwith commenced, and proceeded, as our law- 
agents assured us, with all deliberate speed. 

We spent, accordingly, one hespitable day with 
the Bailie, and took leave of him, as this narrative 
now does. He continued to growin wealth, honour, 
and credit, and actually rose tu the highest civic 
honours in his native city. About two years after 
the period I have mentioned, he tired of his ba- 
chelor life, and promoted Mattie from her wheel 
by the kitchen fire to the upper end of his table, 
in the character of Mrs Tarvie. Bailie Grahame, 
the MacVitties, and others (for all men have their 
enemies, especially in the council of a royal burgh), 
ridiculed this transformation. ‘But,’ said Mr Jar- 
vie, ‘*‘ let them say their say. I'll ne’er fash my- 
sell, nor lose my liking for sae feckless 2 matter as 
# nine days’ clash. My honest father the deacon 
had a byword, 

‘Brent brow and lily skin, 
A loving heart, and a leal within, 
is better than gowd or gentle cin.’ 
Besides,” as he always concluded, ‘‘Mattie was nae 
ordinary lassock-quean ; she was akin to the Laird 
o’ Limmerfield.”’ 

Whether it was owing to her descent or her good 
gifts, I do not presume to decide; but Mattie be- 
haved excellently in her exaltation, and relieved the 
apprehensions of some of the Bailie’s friends, who 
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had deemed his experiment somewhat hazardous, 
I do not know that there was any other incident of 
his quiet and usefql life werthy of being particu- 
larly recorded. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


‘* Come ye hither, my ‘ six’ good sons, 
Gallant men I trow ye be, 

How many of you, my children dear, 
Will stand by that good Earl and me 


‘ Five’ of them did answer make— 
‘Five’ of them spoke hastily, 
**O father, till the day we die, 
We'll stand by that good Earl and thee.” 
The Rising in the North. 


On the morning when we were to depart from 
Glasgow, Andrew Fairservice bounced into my 
apartment like a madman, jumping up and down, 
and singing, with more vehemence than tune, 

“ The kiln’s on fire—the kiln’s on fire— 
The kiln’s on fire—she’s a’ in a lowe.” 

With some difficulty I prevailed on him to cease 
his confounded clamour, and explain to me what 
the matter was, He was pleased to inform me, as 
if he had been bringing the finest news imaginable, 
‘‘that the Hielands were clean broken out, every 
man o’ them, and that Rob Roy, and a’ his breek- 
less bands, wad be down upon Glasgow, or twenty- 
four hours o’ the clock gaed round.” 

‘‘ Hold your tongue,”’ said I, ‘‘you rascal ! You 
must be drunk or mad; and if there is any truth 
in your news, is it a singing matter, you scoun- 
drel ?” 

‘* Drunk or mad? nae doubt,” replied Andrew, 
dauntlessly ; ‘ane’s aye drunk or mad if he tells 
what grit folks dinna like to hear—Sing? Od, the 
clans will make us sing on the wrang side o’ our 
mouth, if we are sae drunk or mad as to bide their 
coming.” 

I rose in great haste, and found my father and 
Owen also on foot, and in considerable alarm. 

Andrew’s news proved but too true in the main. 
The great rebellion which agitated Britain in the 
year 1715 had already broken out, by the unfortu- 
nate Earl of Mar’s setting up the standard of the 
Steuart family in an ill-omened hour, to the ruin 
of many honourable families, both in England and 
Scotland. The treachery of some of the Jacobite 
agents (Rashleigh among the rest), and the arrest 
of others, had made George the First’s Govern- 
ment acqiainted with the extensive ramifications 
of a conspiracy long prepared, and which at las¢ 
exploded prematurely, and in a part of the king- 
dom too distant to have any vital effect upon the 
country, which, however, was plunged into much 
confusion. 

This great public event served to confirm and 
elucidate the obscure explanations I had received 
from MacGregor ; and I could easily see why the 
westland clans, who were brought against him, 
should have waived their private quarrel, in con- 
sideration that they were all shortly to be engaged 
in the same public cause. It was a more melan- 
choly reflection to my mind, that Diana Vernon was 
the wife of one of those who were most active in 
turning the world upside down, and that she was 
herself exposed to all the privations and perils of 
her husband’s hazardous trade. 

We held an immediate consultation on the mea- 
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sures we were to adopt in this crisis, and acquiesced 
in my father’s plan, that we should instantly get 
the necessary passports, and make the best of our 
way to London. I acquainted my father with my 
wish to offer my personal service to the Govern- 
ment in any volunteer corps, several being already 
speken of. He readily acquiesced in my proposal ; 
for, though he disliked war as a profession, yet, 
upon principle, no man would have exposed his life 
ak willingly in defence of civil and religious li- 
erty. 

We travelled in haste and in peril through Dum- 
fries-shire and the neighbouring counties of Eng- 
land. In this quarter, gentlemen of the Tory 
interest were already in motion, mustering men 
and horses, while the Whigs assembled themselves 
in the principal towns, armed the inhabitants, and 
prepared for civil war. We narrowly escaped being 
stopped on more occasions than one, and were often 
compelled to take circuitous routes to avoid the 
points where forces were assembling. 

When we reached London, we immediately asso- 
ciated with those bankers and eminent merchants 
who agreed to support the credit of Government, 
and to meet that run upon the funds, on which the 
conspirators had greatly founded their hopes of fur- 
thering their undertaking, by rendering the Govern- 
ment, as it were, bankrupt. My father was chosen 
one of the members of this formidable body of the 
monied interest, as all had the greatest confidence 
in his zeal, skill, and activity. He was also the organ 
by which they communicated with Government, and 
contrived, from funds belonging to his own house, 
pr over which he had command, to find purchasers 
fora quantity of the national stock, which was sud- 
denly flung into the market at a depreciated price 
when the rebellion broke out. I was not idle my- 
self, but obtained a commission, and levied, at my 
father’s expense, about two hundred men, with 
whom I joined General Carpenter’s army. 

The rebellion, in the meantime, had extended 
itself to England. The unfortunate Earl of Der- 
wentwater had taken arms in the cause, along with 
General Foster. My poor uncle, Sir Hildebrand, 
whose estate was reduced to almost nothing by his 
own carelessness and the expense and debauchery 
of his sons and household, was easily persuaded to 
join that unfortunate standard. Before doing 80, 
1owever, he exhibited a degree of precaution of 
which no one could have suspected him—he made 
his will ! 

By this document he devised his estates at Os- 
haldistone-Hall, and so forth, to his sons succes- 
sively, and their male heirs, until he came to 
Rashleigh, whom, on account of the turn he had 
lately taken in politics, he detested with all his 
might,—he cut him off with a shilling, and settled 
the estate on me, as his next heir. I had always 
been rather a favourite of the old gentleman; but 
it is probable that, confident in the number of 
gigantic youths who now armed around him, he 
considered the destination as likely to remair a 
dead letter, which he inserted chiefly to show his 
displeasure at Rashleigh’s treachery, both public 
and domestic. There was an article, by which he 
bequeathed to the niece of his late wife, Diana 
Vernon, now Lady Diana Vernon Beauchamp, some 
diamonds belonging to her late aunt, and a great 
silver ewer, having the arms of Vernon and Os- 
baldistone quarterly engraven upon it. 
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But Heaven had decreed a more speedy ex- 
tinction of his numerous and healthy lineage, than, 
most probably, he himself had reckoned on. In 
the very first muster of the conspirators, at a place 
called Green-Rigg, Thorncliff Osbaldistone quar. 
relled about precedence with a gentleman of the 
Northumbrian border, to the full as fierce and in- 
tractable as himself. In spite of all remonstrances, 
they gave their commander a specimen of how far 
their discipline might be relied upon, by fighting it 
out with their rapiers, and my kinsman was killed 
on the spot. His death was a great loss to Sir 
Hildebrand, for, notwithstanding his infernal tem- 
per, he had a grain or two of more sense than 
belonged to the rest of the brotherhood, Rashleigh 
always excepted. 

Perceval, the sot, died also in his calling. He 
had a wager with another gentleman (who, from his 
exploits in that line, had acquired the formidable 
epithet of Brandy Swalewell), which should drink 
the largest cup of strong liquor when King James 
was proclaimed by the insurgents at Morpeth. The 
exploit was something enormous. I forget the exact 
quantity of brandy which Percie swallowed, but it 
occasioned a fever, of which he expired at the end 
of three days, with the word, water, water, perpe- 
tually on his tongue. 

Dickon broke his neck near Warrington Bridge, 
im an attempt to show off a foundered blood-mare, 
which he wished to palm upon a Manchester mer- 
chant who had joined the insurgents. He pushed 
the animal at a five-barred gate; she fell in the 
leap, and the unfortunate jockey lost his life. 

Wilfred the fool, as sometimes befalls, had the 
best fortune of the family. He was slain at Proud 
Preston, in Lancashire, on the day that General 
Carpenter attacked the barricades, fighting with 
great bravery, though I have heard he was never 
able exactly to comprehend the cause of quarrel, 
and did not uniformly remember on which king’s 
side he was engaged. John also behaved very 
boldly in the same engagement, and received se- 
veral wounds, of which he was not happy enough 
to die on the spot. 

Old Sir Hildebrand, entirely broken-hearted by 
these successive losses, became, by the next day’s 
surrender, one of the unhappy prisoners, and was 
lodged in Newgate with his wounded son John. 

I was now released from my military duty, and 
lost no time, therefore, in endeavouring to relieve 
the distresses of these near relations. My father’s 
interest with Government, and the general com- 
passion excited by a parent who had sustained the 
successive loss of so many sons within so short a 
time, would have prevented my uncle and cousin 
from being brought to trial for high treason. But 
their doom was given forth from a greater tribunal. | 
John died of his wounds in Newgate, recommend- 
ing to me, with his last breath, a cast of hawke 
which he had at the Hall, and a black spaniel bitch 
called Lucy. 

My poor uncle seemed beaten down to the very 
earth by his family calamities, and the circumstan- 
ces in which he unexpectedly found himself. He 
said little, but seemed grateful for such attentions 
as circumstances permitted me to show him. I did 
not witness his meeting with my father for the first 
time for so many years, and under circumstances 
so melancholy; but judging from my father’s ex- 
treme depression of spirits, it must have been me- 
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lanchuly in the last degree. Sir Hildebrand spoke 
with great bitterness against Rashleigh, now his 
only surviving child; laid upon him the ruin of his 
house, and the deaths of all his brethren, and de- 
clared, that neither he nor they would have plunged 
into political intrigue, but for that very member of 

is family, who had been the first to desert them. 

e once or twice mentioned Diana, always with 

t affection ; and once he said, while I sate by 
is bedside—‘“ Nevoy, since Thorncliff and all of 
them are dead, I am sorry you cannot have her.” 

The expression affected me much at the time; 
for it was a usual custom of the poor old Baronet’s, 
when joyously setting forth upon the morning’s 
chase, to distinguish Thorncliff, who was a favour- 
ite, while he summoned the rest more generally ; 
and the loud jolly tone in which he used to hollo, 
Call Thornie— call all of them,” contrasted sadly 
with the wo-begone and self-abandoning note in 
which he uttered the disconsolate words which I 
have above quoted. He mentioned the contents 
of his will, and supplied me with an authenticatcd 
copy;—the original he had deposited with my old 
acquaintance Justice Inglewood, who, dreaded 
by no one, and confided in by all as a kind of neu- 
tral person, had become, for aught I know, the 
depositary of half the wills of the fighting men of 
both factions in the ceunty of Northumberland. 

The greater part of my uncle’s last hours were 
spent in the discharge of the religious duties of his 
thurch, in which he was directed by the chaplain 
of the Sardinian ambassador, for whom, with some 
difficulty, we obtained permission to visit him. I 
could not ascertain by my own observation, or 
through the medica] attendants, that Sir Hilde- 
brand Osbaldistone died of any formed complaint 
bearing a name in the science of medicine. He 
seemed to me completely worn out and broken 
down by fatigue of body and distress of mind, and 
rather ceased to exist, than died of any positive 
struggle,—just as a vessel, buffeted and tossed by a 
succession of tempestuous gales, her timbers over- 
strained, and her joints loosened, will sometimes 
spring a leak and founder, when there are no ap- 
parent causes for her destruction. 

It was a remarkable circumstance that my father, 

after the last duties were performed to his brother, 
appeared suddenly to imbibe a strong anxiety that 
I should act upon the will, and represent his father’s 
house, which had hitherto seemed to be the thing 
in the world which had least charms for him. But 
formerly, he had been only like the fox in the fable, 
contemning what was beyond his reach; and, more- 
over, I doubt not that the excessive dislike which 
he entertained against Rashleigh (now Sir Rash- 
leigh) Osbaldistone, who loudly threatened to attack 
his father Sir Hildebrand’s will and settlement, 
corroborated my father’s desire to maintain it. 
* & He had been most unjustly disinherited,’” he 
said, “ by his own father—his brother’s will had 
repaired the disgrace, if not the injury, by leaving 
the wreck of the property to Frank, the natural 
heir, and he was determined the bequest should 
take effect.” 

In the meantime, Rashleigh was not altogether 
® contemptible personage as an opponent. The 
information he had given to Government was criti- 
cally well-timed, and his extreme plausibility, with 
the extent of his intelligence, and the artful manner 
in which he contrived to assume both merit and 





influence, had, tw u certain extent, procured him 
per among Ministers. We were already in the 
ull tide of litigation with him on the subject of his 
pillaging the frm of Osbaldistone and Tresham, 
and, judging from the progress we-made in that 
comparatively simple lawsuit, there was a chance 
that this second course of litigation might be drawn 
out beyond the period of all our natural lives. 

To avert these delays as much as possible, my 
father, by the advice of his counsel learned in the 
law, paid off and vested in my person the rights 
to certain large mortgages affecting Osbaldistone- 
Hall. Perhaps, however, the opportunity to con- 
vert a great share of the large profits which accrued 
from the rapid rise of the funds upon the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion, and the experience he had se 
lately had of the perils of commerce, encouraged 
him to realize, in this manner, a considerable part 
of his property. At any rate, it so chanced, that, 
instead of commanding me to the desk, as I fully 
expected, having intimated my willingness to com- 
ply with his wishes, however they might destina 
me, I received his directions to go down to Osbal- 
distone-Hall, and take possession of it as the heis 
and representative of the family. I was directed 
to apply to Squire Inglewood for the copy of my 
uncle’s will deposited with him, and take all neces: 
sary measures to secure that possession which sages 
say makes nine points of the law. 

At another time I should have been delighted 
with this change of destination. But now Osbaldis- 
tone-Hall was accompanied with many painful re- 
collections. Still, however, I thought, that in that 
neighbourhood only I was likely to acquire some 
information respecting the fate of Diana Vernon 
I had every reason to fear it must be far different 
from what I could have wished it. But I could 
obtain no precise information on the subject. 

Tt was in vain that I endeavoured, by such acts 
of kindness as their situation admitted, to conci- 
liate the confidence of some distant relations who 
were among the prisoners in Newgate. A pride 
which I could not condemn, and a natural suspi- 
cion of the Whig Frank Osbaldistone, cousin to the 
double-distilled traitor Rashleigh, closed every 
heart and tongue, and I only received thanks, cold 
and extorted, in exchange for such benefits as I 
had power to offer. The arm of the law was also 
gradually abridging the numbers of those whom I 
endeavoured to serve, and the hearts of the sur- 
vivors became gradually more contracted towards 
all whom they conceived to be concerned with the 
existing Government. As they were led gradually, 
and by detachments, to execution, those who sur- 
vived lost interest in mankind, and the desire of 
communicating with them. I shall long remember 
what one of them, Ned Shafton by name, replied 
to my anxious inquiry, whether there was any in- 
dulgence I could procure him? “ Mr Frank Os- 
baldistone, I must suppose you mean me kindly, 
and therefore I thank you. But, by G—, men 
cannot be fattened like poultry, when they see their 
neighbours carried off day by day to the place of 
execution, and know that their own necks are to 
be twisted round in their turn.” 

Upon the whole, therefore, I was glad to escape 
from London, from Newgate, and from the scenes 
which both exhibited, to breathe the free air of 
Northumberland. Andrew Fairservice had con- 
tinued in my service more from my father’s plear 
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prospect that his loca] acquaintance with Osbaldis- 
tone-Hall and its vicinity might be useful; and, of 
course, he accompanied me on my journey, and I 
enjoyed the prospect of getting rid of him, by esta- 
blishing him in his old quarters. I cannot canceive 
bow he could prevail upon my father to interest 
himself in him, unless it were by the art, which he 
possessed in no inconsiderable degree, of affecting 
an extreme attachment to his master; which theo- 
retical attachment he made compatible in practice 
with playing all manner of tricks without scruple, 
providing only against his master being cheated by 
any one but himeelf. 

e performed our journey to the North without 
any remarkable adventure, and we found the coun- 
try, so lately agitated by rebellion, now peaceful 
and in good order. The nearer we approached to 
Osbaldistone-Hall, the more did my heart sink at 
the thought of entering that deserted mansion; so 
that, in order to postpone the evil day, I resolved 
first to make my visit at Mr Justice Inglewood’s. 

That venerable person had been much disturbed 
with thoughts of what he had been, and what he 
now was; and natural recollections of the past had 
interfered considerably with the active duty which 
in his present situation might have been expected 
from him. He was fortunate, however, in one re- 
spect: he had got rid of his clerk Jobson, who had 
finally left him in dudgeon at his inactivity, and 
become legal assistant to a certain Squire Standish, 
who had lately commenced operations in those parts 
a8 a justice, with a zeal for King George and the 
Protestant succession, which, very different from 
the feelings of his old patron, Mr Jobson had more 
occasion to restrain within the bounds of the law, 
than to stimulate to exertion. 

Old Justice Inglewood received me with great 
courtesy, and readily exhibited my uncle’s will, 
which seemed to be without a flaw. He was for 
some time in obvious distress, how he should speak 
and act in my presence; but when he found, that 
though a supporter of the present Government upon 
principle, I was disposed to think with pity on those 
who had opposed it on a mistaken feeling of loyalty 
and duty, his discourse became a very diverting 
medley of what he had done, and what he had left 
undone,—the pains he had taken to prevent some 
squires from joining, and to wink at the escape of 
others who had been so unlucky as to engage in 
the affair. 

We were téte-a-téte, and several bumpers had been 
quaffed by the Justice’s special desire, when, on a 
sudden, he requested me to fill a bona fide brimmer 
to the health of poor dear Die Vernon, the rose of 
the wilderness, the heath-bell of Cheviot, and the 
blossom that’s transplanted to an infernal convent. 

“Js not Miss Vernon married, then?” 1 ex- 
claimed, in great astonishment. “I thought his 
Excellency” —— 

“ Pooh! pooh! his Excellency and his Lord- 
ship ’s all a humbug now, you know—mere St Ger- 
mains titles— Earl of Beauchamp, and ambassador 
plenipotentiary from France, when the Duke Re- 
gent of Orleans scarce knew that he lived, I dare 
say. But you must have seen old Sir Frederick 
Vernon at the hall, when he played the part of 
Father Vaughan?” 

“ Good Heavens! then Vaughan was Miss Ver- 
non’s father!” 


sure than my own. At present there seemed a | «To be sure he was,” said the Justice, coolly ;— 


“ there’s no use in keeping the secret now, for he 
must be out of the country by this time—other- 
wise, no doubt, it would be my duty to apprehend 
him.— Come, off with your bumper to my dear lost 
Die! 
And let her health go round, around, around, 
And let her health go round; 
For though your stocking be of silk, 
Your knees near kiss the ground, aground, 
aground.” ! 

I was unable, as the reader may easily conceive, 
to join in the Justice’s jollity. My head swam with 
the shock I had received. “ I never heard,” I 
said, “ that Miss Vernon’s father was living.” 

“ It was not our Government’s fault that he is,” 
replied Inglewood, “ for the devil a man there is 
whose head would have brought more money. He 
was condemned to death for Fenwick’s plot, and 
was thought to have had some hand in the Knights- 
bridge affair, in King William’s time; and as ho 
had married in Scotland a relation of the house of 
Breadalbane, he possessed great influence with all 
their chiefs. There was a talk of his being de- 
manded to be given up at the Peace of Ryswick, 
but he shammed ill, and his death was given pub- 
licly out in the French papers. But when he came 
back here on the old score, we old cavaliers knew 
him well, —that is to say, I knew him, not as bein 
a cavalier myself, but no information being lodge 
against the poor gentleman, and my memory being 
shortened by frequent attacks of the gout, I could 
not have sworn to him, you know.” 

“ Was he, then, not known at Osbaldistone- 
Hall?” I inquired. 

“To none but to his daughter, the old knight, 
and Rashleigh, who had got at that secret as he did 
at every one else, and held it like a twisted cord 
about poor Die’s neck. I have seen her one hun- 
dred times she would have spit at him, if it had not 
been fear for her father, whose life would not have 
been worth five minutes’ purchase if he had been 
discovered to the Government—- But don’t mistake 
me, Mr Osbaldistone ; I say the Government is a 
good, a gracious, and a just Government; and if it 
has hanged one-half of the rebels, poor things, all 
will acknowledge they would not have been touched 
had they staid peaceably at home.” 

Waiving the discussion of these political ques- 
tions, I brought back Mr Inglewood to his subject, 
and I found that Diana, having positively refused 
to marry any of the Osbaldistone family, and ex- 
pressed her particular detestation of Rashleigh, he 
had from that time begun to cool in zeal for the 
cause of the Pretender; to which, as the youngest 
of six brethren, and bold, artful, and able, he hac 
hitherto looked forward as the means of making 
his fortune. Probably the compulsion with which 
he had been forced to render up the spoils which 
he had abstracted from my father’s counting-house 
by the united authority of Sir Frederick Vernon 
and the Scottish Chiefs, had determined his resolu- 
tion to advance his progress by changing his opi- 
nions, and betraying his trust. Perhaps or 
few men were better judges where his interest was 
concerned—he considered their means and talents 
to be, as they afterwards ill greatly inade- 
quate t6 the important of overthrowing an 
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established Government. Sir Frederick Vernon, 
or, as he was called among the Jacobites, his Ex- 
cellency Viscount Beauchamp, had, with his daugh- 
ter, some difficulty in escaping the consequences of 
Rashleigh’s information. Here Mr Inglewood’s in- 
formation was at fault; but he did not doubt, since 
we had not heard of Sir Frederick being in the 
hands of the Government, he must be by this time 
abroad, where, agreeably to the cruel bond he had 
entered into with his brother-in-law, Diana, since 
she had declined to select a husband out of the 
Osbaldistone family, must be confined to a convent. 
The original cause of this singular agreement Mr 
Inglewood could not perfectly explain ; but he un- 
derstood it was a family compact, entered into for 
the purpose of securing to Sir Frederick the rents 
of the remnant of his large estates, which had been 
vested in the Osbaldistone family by some legal 
manoeuvre; in short, a family compact, in which, 
like many of those undertaken at that time of day, 
the feelings of the principal parties interested were 
no more regarded than if they had been a part of 
the live-stock upon the lands. 

I cannot tell,—such is the waywardness of the 
human heart,— whether this intelligence gave me 

| joy or sorrow. It seemed to me, that, in the know- 
fedae that Miss Vernon was eternally divided from 

| me, not by marriage with another, but by seclusion 
in a convent, in order to fulfil an absurd bargain of 
this kind, my regret for her loss was aggravated 
rather than diminished. I became dull, low-spirited, 
absent, and unable to support the task of conversing 
with Justice Inglewood, who in his turn yawned, 
and proposed to retire early. I took leave of him 
overnight, determining the next day, before break- 
fast, to ride over to Osbaldistone-Hall. 

Mr Inglewood acquiesced in my proposal. “ It 
would be well,”’ he said, “ that I made my appear- 
ance-there before I was known to be in the country, 
the more especially as Sir Rashleigh Osbaldistone 
was now, he understood, at Mr Jobson’s house, 
hatching some mischief, doubtless. They were fit 
company,” he added, “for each other, Sir Rashleigh 
having jst all right to mingle in the society of men 
of honour ; but it was hardly possible two such d—d 
rascals should collogue together without mischief 
to honest people.” 

He eoncluded, by earnestly recommending a toast 
,and tankard, and an attack upon his venison pasty, 
before I set out in the morning, just to break the 
cold air on the wolds. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


His "master’s gone, and no one now 
Dwells in the halls of Ivor; 
s, and horses, all are d 
He is the sole survivor. 


THERE are few more melancholy sensations than 
those with which we regard scenes of past pleasure, 
when altered and deserted. In my ride to Osbal- 
distone-Hall, I passed the same objects which I had 
seen in company with Miss Vernon on the day of 
our caeuibeabis ride from Inglewood-Place. Her 
spirit seemed to keep me company on the way; 
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and, when I apprcached the spot where I bed first 
seen her, T almost listened for the of the hounds 


and the notes of the horn, and strained my eye on 
vacant space, as if to descry the fair huntress agzin 
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descend like an apparition from the hill. But all 
was silent, and all was soli When I reached 
the Hall, the closed doors and windows, the grass- 
grown pavement, the courts, which were now s0 
silent, presented a strong contrast to the gay and 
bustling scene I had s0 often seen them exhibit, 
when the merry hunters were going forth to their 
morning sport, or returning to the daily festival. 
The joyous bark of the fox-hounds as they were 
uncoupled, the cries of the huntsmen, the clang of 
the horses’ hoofs, the loud laugh of the old knight 
at the head of his strong and numerous descend: 
ants, were all silenced now and for ever. 

While I gazed round the scene of solitude ana 
emptiness, I was inexpressibly affected, even by 
recollecting those whom, when alive, I had no rea- 
son to regard with affection. But the thought that 
so many youths of goodly presence, warm with life, 
health, and confidence, were within so short a time 
cold in the grave, by various yet all violent and 
unexpected modes of death, afforded a picture of 
mortality at which the mind trembled. It was lit- 
tle consolation to me, that I returned a proprietor 
to the halls which I had left almost like a fugitive. 
My mind was not habituated to regard the scenes 
around as my property, and I felt myself an usurper, 
at least an intruding stranger, and could hardly 
divest myself of the idea, that some of the bulky 
forms of my deceased kinsmen were, like the gi- 
gantic spectres of a romance, to appear in the gate 
way, and dispute my entrance. 

While I was engaged in these sad thoughts, my 
follower Andrew, whose feelings were of a very 
different nature, exerted himself in thundering al- 
ternately on every door in the building, calling, at 
the same time, for admittance, in a tone so loud as 
to intimate, that he, at least, was fully sensible of his 
newly acquired importance, as squire of the body 
to the new lord of the manor. At length, timidly 
and reluctantly, Anthony Syddall, my uncle’s aged 
butler and major-domo, presented himself at a lower 
window, well fenced with iron bars, and inquired 
our business. 

“ We are come to tak your charge aff your hand, 
my auld friend,” said Andrew Fairservice; “ ye 
may gie up your keys as sune as ye like—ilka dog 
has his day. I’ll tak the plate and napery aff your 
hand. Ye hae had your ain time o’t, Mr Syddall; 
but ilka bean has its black, and ilka path ita 
puddle ; and it will just set you henceforth to sit at 
the board-end, as weel as it did Andrew lang syne.” 

Checking with some difficulty the firwantieds of 
my follower, I explained to Syddall the nature of 
my right, and the title I had to demand admittance 
into the Hall, as into my own property. Tne old 
man seemed much agitated and distressed, and tes- 
tified manifest reluctance to give me entrance, al- 
though it was couched in a humble and submissive 
tone. I allowed for the agitation of natural feeli 
which really did the old man honour; but continu 
peremptory in my demand of admittance, explain- 
ing to him that his refusal would oblige me to apply 
for Mr Inglewood’s warrant, and a constable. 

“'We are come from Mr Justice Inglewood’s this 
morning,” said Andrew, to enforce the menace;— 
“and I saw Archie Rutledge, the constable, as I 
came up by;—the country’s no to be lawless as it 
has been, Mr Syddall, letting rebels and papists gang 
on as they best listed.” 

The threat of the law sounded dreadful in the 
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old man’s ears, conscious as he was of the suspicion 
under which he himself lay, from his religion and 
his devotion to Sir Hildebrand and his sons. He 
undid, with fear and trembling, one of the postern 
entrances, which was secured with many a bolt and 
bar, and humbly hoped that I would excuse him 
for fidelity in the discharge of his duty.—I re- 
assured him, and told him I had the betier opinion 
of him for his caution. 

“ Sae have not I,” said Andrew; * Syddall is an 
auld sneck-drawer; he wadna be looking as white 
as a sheet, and his knees knocking thegether, un- 
less it were for something mair he’s like to 
tell us.” . 

“ Lord forgive you, Mr Fairservice,” replied the 
butler, “ to say such things of an old friend and 
fellow-servant !— Where,”—following me humbly 
along the passage—‘“ where would it be your ho- 
aig ara p ey to have a fire lighted? I fear me 
you will find the house very dull and dreary — But 
perhaps you mean to ride back to Inglewood Place 
to dinner ?” 

* Light a fire in the library,” I replied. ‘ 

‘ In the library !” answered the old man;—“ no- 
body has sat there this many a day, and the room 
smokes, for the daws have built in the chimney this 
spring, and there were no young men about the 
Hall to pull them down.” 

* Our ain reek’s better than other folk’s fire,” 
said Andrew. “ His honour likes the library ;— he ’s 
uane o” your Papishers, that delight in blinded ig- 
aorance, Mr Syddall.” 

Very reluctantly, as it appeared to me, the butler 
led the way to the library, and, contrary to what he 
had given me to expect, the interior of the apart- 
ment looked as if it had been lately arranged, and 
made more comfortable than aaual. There was a 
fire in the grate, which burned clearly, notwith- 
stancing what Syddall had reported of the vent. 
Taking up the tongs, as if to arrange the wood, but 
rather perhaps to conceal his own confusion, the 
butler observed, “ it was burning clear now, but 
had smoked woundily in the morning.” 

Wishing to be alone, till I recovered myself from 
the first painful sensations which everything around 
me recalled, I desired old Syddall to call the land- 
steward, who lived at about a quarter of a mile 
from the Hall. He departed with obvious reluct- 
ance. I next ordered Andrew to procure the at- 
tendance of a couple of stout fellows upon whom he 
could rely, the population around being Papists, and 
Sir Rashleigh, who was capable of any desperate 
enterprise, being in the neighbourhood. Andrew 
Fairservice undertook this task with great cheer- 
fulness, and promised to bring me up from Trinlay- 
Knowe, “ twa true-blue Presbyterians like himsell, 
that would face and out-face baith the Pope, the 
devil, and the Pretender—and blythe will I be o’ 
their company mysell, for the very last night that 
I was at Osbaldistone-Hall, the blight be on ilka 
blossom in my bit yard, if I didna see that very 

icture” (pointing to the full-length portrait of Miss 

ernon’s grandfather) “ walking by moonlight in 
the garden! I tauld your honour I was fleyed wi’ a 
bogle that night, but ye wadna listen to me—I aye 
thought there was witchcraft and deevilry amang 
the Papishers, but I ne’er saw’t wi’ bodily een till 
that awfu’ night.” 

“ Get along, sir,” said I, “ and bring the fellows 
you talk of; and see they have more sense than 
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soe and are not frightened at their own sha- 
ow. 

“ T hae been counted as gude a man as my neigh- 
bours ere now,” said Andrew, petulantly ; “ but I 
dinna pretend to deal wi’ evil spirits.” And so he 
made his exit, as Wardlaw the land-steward made 
his appearance. 

He was a man of sense and honesty, without 
whose careful management my uncle would have 
found it difficult to have maintained himself a house: 
keeper so long as he did. He examined the nature 
of my right of possession carefully, and admitted 
it candidly. To any one else the succession would 
have been a poor one, so much was the land en- 
cumbered with debt and mortgage. Most of these, 
however, were already vested in my father’s per- 
son, and he was in a train of acquiring the rest; 
his large gains, by the recent rise of the funds, 
having made it a matter of ease and convenience 
for him to pay off the debt which affected his pa- 
trimony. 

I transacted much necessary business with Mr 
Wardlaw, and detained him to dine with me. We 
preferred taking our repast in the library, although 
Syddall strongly recommended our removing to 
the stone-hall, which he had put in order for the oc- 
casion. Meantime Andrew made his appearance 
with his true-blue recruits, whom he recommended 
in the highest terms, as “ sober decent men, weel 
founded in doctrinal points, and, above all, as bold 
as lions.” I ordered them something to drink, and 
they left the room. 1 observed old Syddall shake 
his head as they went out, and insisted upon know- 
ing the reason. 

“I maybe cannot expect,” he said, “ that your 
honour should put confidence in what 1 say, but it 
is Heaven’s truth for all that— Ambrose Wingfield 
is as honest a man as lives, but if there is a false 
knave in the country, it is his brother Lancie ;— 
the whole country knows him to be a spy for Clerk 
Jobson on the poor gentlemen that have been in 
trouble— But he ’s a dissenter, and I suppose that ’s 
enough now-a-days.” 

Having thus far given vent to his feelings,—to 
which, however, I was little disposed to pay atten- 
tion,— and having placed the wine on the table, the 
old butler left the apartment. 

Mr Wardlaw having remained with me until the 
evening was somewhat advanced, at length bundled 
up his papers, and removed himself to his own ha~- 
bitation, leaving me in that confused state of mind 
in which we can hardly say whether we desire com- 
pany or solitude. I had not, however, the choice 
betwixt them; for I was left alone in the room, of 
all others most calculated to inspire me with me- 
lancholy reflections. 


As twilight was darkening the apartment, An- 
drew had the sagacity to advance his head at the 
door,—not to ask if I wished for lights, but to re- 


commend them as a measure of precaution against 
the bogles which still haunted his imagination. I 
rejected his proffer somewhat peevishly, 

the wood-fire, and placing myself in one of the las 
leathern chairs which flanked the old Gothic chim- 
ney, I watched unconsciously the bickering of the 
blaze which I had fostered. “ And this,” said 1 
alone, “is the progress and the issue of humana 
wishes! Nursed by the merest trifles, they are fist 
kindled by fancy —nay, are fed upon the vapour of 
hope, till they consume the substance which they 
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inflame; and man, and his hopes, passions, and | sure they could have no further intercourse that 
desires, sink into a worthless heap of embers and | night with honest Andrew. And so instantly had 
ashes |” I followed on his heels, that I thought he could not 


There was a2 dsep sigh from the opposite side of 
the room, which sasiiod to reply to my reflections. 
I started up in piaseveat—- Dinh Vernon stood 
before me, resting on the arm of a so strongly 
resembling that of the portrait so often mentioned, 
that I looked hastily at the frame, expecting to see 
it empty. My first idea was, either that I had gone 
suddenly distracted, or that the spirits of the dead 
had arisen and been placed before me. A second 

lance convinced me of my being in my sénses, and 

t the forms which stood before me were real and 
substantial. It was Diana herself, though paler and 
thinner than her former self; and it was no tenant 
of the grave who stood beside her, but Vaughan, or 
rather Sir Frederick Vernon, in a dress made to 
imitate that of his ancestor, to whose picture his 
countenance possessed a family resemblance. He 
was the first that spoke, for Diana kept her eyes 
fast fixed on the ground, and astonishment actually 
riveted my tongue to the roof of my mouth. 

“We are your suppliants, Mr Osbaldistone,” he 
said, “ and we claim the refuge and protection of 
your roof till we can pursue a journey where dun- 
geons and death gape for me at every step.” 

“ Surely,” I articulated with great difficulty — 
“ Miss Vernon cannot suppose—you, sir, cannot 
believe, that I have forgot your interference in my 
difficulties, or that I am &pable of betraying any 
one, much less you?” 

“ T know it,” said Sir Fredrick; “ yet it is with 
the most inexpressible reluctance that I impose on 

ou & confidence, disagreeable perhaps— certain- 
ly dangerous — and which I would have specially 
wished to have conferred on some one else. But 
my fate, which has chased me through a life of 
perils and escapes, is now pressing me hard, and I 
have no alternative.” 

At this moment the door opened, and the voice 
of the officious Andrew was heard—*“ A’m bringin’ 
in the caunles— Ye can light them gin ye like— 
Can do is easy carried about wi’ ane.” 

I ran to the door, which, as I hoped, I reached 
in time to prevent his observing who were in the 
apartment. I turned him out with hasty violence, 
shut the door after him, and locked it—then in- 
stantly remembering his two companions below, 
knowing his talkative humour, and recollecting Syd- 
dall’s remark, that one of them was supposed to 
be a spy, I followed him as fast as I could to the 
servants’ hall, in which they were assembled. An- 
drew’s tongue was loud as I opened the door, but 
my unexpected appearance silenced him. 

“ What is the matter with you, you fool!” said 
I; you stare and look wild, as if you had seen a 
ghost.” 

« N—n—no—nothing,” said Andrew ;— “ but 
your worship was pleased to be hasty.” 

«“ Because you disturbed me out of a sound sleep, 
you foel. Syddall tells me he cannot find beds for 
these good ‘fellows to-night, and Mr Wardlaw thinks 
there will be no occasion to detain them. Here is 
@ crown-piece for them to drink my health, and 
thanks for their good-will. You will leave the Hall 


immediately, m lads.” 
The nen ‘thesked sae a bounty, took the 
silver, and withdrew, ly unsuspicious and 
contented. I watched their departure until I was 


have had time to speak two words with them before 
I interrupted him. But it is wonderful what mis- 
chief may be done by only two words. On this oc- 
casion they cost two lives. 

Having made these arrangements, the best which 
occurred to me upon the pressure of the moment, 
to secure privacy for my guests, I returned to re- 
it my proceedings, and added, that I had desired 

yddall to answer every summons, concluding that 
it was by his connivance they had been secreted in 
the Hall. Diana raised her eyes to thank me for 
the caution. 

«“ You now understand my mystery,” she said ;—. 
“ you know, doubtless, how near and dear that re- 
lative is, who has so often found shelter here; and 
will be no longer surprised that Rashleigh, having 
such a secret at his command, should rule me with 
a rod of iron.” 

Her father added, “ that it was their intention 
to trouble me with their presence as short a time 
as was possible.” 

I entreated the fugitives to waive every consi- 
deration but what affected their safety, and to rely 
on my utmost exertions to promote it. This led to 
an explanation of the circumstances under which 
they stood. 

“ J always suspected Rashleigh Osbaldistone,” 
said Sir Frederick; “ but his conduct towards my 
unprotected child, which with difficulty I wrung 
from her, and his treachery in your father’s affairs, 
made me hate and despise him. In our last inter- 
view I concealed not my sentiments, as I should in 
prudence have attempted to do; and in resentment 
of the scorn with which I treated him, he added 
treachery and apostasy to his catalogue of crimes. 
I at that time fondly hoped that his defection would 
be of little consequence. The Earl of Mar had a 

t army in Scotland, and Lord Derwentwater, 
with Forster, Kenmure, Winterton, and others, 
were assembling forces on the Border. As my con- 
nexions with these English nobility and gentry were 
extensive, it was judged proper that I should ac- 
company a detachment of Highlanders, who, under 
Brigadier MacIntosh of Borlum, crossed the Frith 
of Forth, traversed the low country of Scotland, 
and united themselves on the Borders with the 
English insurgents. My daughter accompanied me 
through the perils and fatigues of a march so long 
and difficult.” 

“ And she will never leave her dear father !” ex- 
claimed Miss Vernon, clinging fondly to his arm. 

“ T had hardly joined our English friends when 
I became sensible that our cause was lost. Our 
numbers diminished instead of increasing, nor were 
we joined by any except of our own persuasion. 
The Tories of the High Church remained in gene- 
ral undecided, and at length we were cooped up by 
a superior force in the little town of Preston. We 
defended ourselves resolutely for one day. On the 
next, the hearts of our leaders failed, and they re- 
solved to surrender at discretion. To yield myself 
up on such terms, were to have laid my head on the 
block. About twenty or thirty gentlemen were of 
my mind: we mounted our horses, and placed my 
daughter, who insisted on sharing my fate, in the 
centre of our little party. My companions, struck 
with her courage and filial piety, declared that they 
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would die rather than leave her behind. We rode 
in a body down a street called Fishergate, which 
leads to a marshy ground or meadow, extending to 
the river Ribble, through which one of our party 
promised to show us a good ford. This marsh had 
not been strongly invested by the enemy, so that 
we had only an affair with a patrol of Honeywood’s 
dragoons, whom we dispersed and cut to pieces. 
We crossed the river, gained the high road to Li- 
verpool, and then dispersed to seek several places 
of concealment and safety. My fortune led me to 
Wales, where there are many gentlemen of my 
religious and political opinions. I could not, how- 
ever, find a safe opportunity of escaping by sea, 
and found myself obliged again to draw towards the 
North. A well-tried friend has appointed to meet 
me in this neighbourhood, and guide me to a sea- 
port on the Solway, where a sloop is prepared to 
carry me from my native country for ever. As 
Osbaldistone-Hall was for the present uninhabited, 
and under the charge of old Syddall, who had been 
our confidant on former occasions, we drew to it as 
to a place of known and secure refuge. I resumed 
a dress which had been used with good effect to 
scare the superstitious rustics, or domestics, who 
chanced at any time to see me; and we expected 
from time to time to hear by Syddall of the arri- 
val of our friendly guide, when your sudden coming 
hither, and occupying this apartment, laid us under 
the necessity of submitting to your mercy.” 

Thus ended Sir Frederick’s story, whose tale 
sounded to me like one told in a vision; and I could 
hardly bring myself to believe that I saw his daugh- 
ter’s form once more before me in flesh and blood, 
though with diminished beauty and sunk spirits. 
The buoyant vivacity with which she had resisted 
every touch of adversity, had now assumed the air 
of composed and submissive, but dauntless reso- 
lution and constancy. Her father, though aware 
and jealous of the effect of her praises on my mind, 
could not forbear expatiating upon them. 

‘‘ She has endured trials,” he said, “ which might 
have dignified the history of a martyr ;—she has 
faced danger and death in various shapes ;—she has 
undergone toil and privation, from which men of 
the strongest frame would have shrunk ;—she has 
spent the day in darkness, and the night in vigil, 
and has never breathed a murmur of weakness or 
complaint. In a word, Mr Osbaldistone,’’ he con- 
cluded, “ she is a worthy offering to that God, to 
whom” (crossing himself) “ I shall dedicate her, as 
all that is left dear or precious to Frederick Ver- 
non.” 

There was a silence after these words, of which 
[ well understood the mournful import. The father 
of Diana was still as anxious to destroy my hopes 
of being united to her now, as he had shown him- 
self during our brief meeting in Scotland.” 

“ We will now,” said he to his daughter, “ in- 
trude no farther on Mr Osbaldistone’s time, since 
we have acquainted him with the circumstances of 
the miserable guests who claim his protection.” 

I requested them to stay, and offered myself to 
leave the apartment. Sir Frederick observed, that 
my doing so could not but excite my attendant’s 
suspicion; and that the place of their retreat was 
m every respect commodious, and furnished by Syd- 
dall with all they could possibly want. “ We might 
por have even contrived to remain there, con- 
cealed from your observation; but it would have 
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been unjust to decline the most absolute reNance on 
your honour.” 

“ You have done me but justice,” I replied.— 
“To you, Sir Frederick, I am but little known; 
but Miss Vernon, I am sure, will bear me witness 
that 99 

* J do not want my daughter’s evidence,” he said, 
politely, but yet with an air calculated to prevent 
my addressing myself to Diana, “ since I am pre- 

d to believe all that is worthy of Mr Francis 
Osbaldistone. Permit us now to retire; we must 
take repose when we can, since we are absolutely 
uncertain’ when we may be called upon to renew 
our perilous journey.” 

He drew his daughter’s arm within his, and, with 
a profound reverence, disappeared with her behind 
the tapestry. 








CHAPTER XXXIX. 


But now the hand of fate is on the curtain, 
And gives the scene to light. Dow SEBAsTILN 


I FELT stunned and chilled as they retired. Ima- 
gination, dwelling on an absent object of affection, 
paints her not only in the fairest light, but in that 
in which we most desire to behold her. I had 
thought of Diana as she was, when her parting tear 
dropped on my cheek —when her parting token, 
received from the wife of MacGregor, augured her 
wish to convey into exile and conventual seclusion 
the remembrance of my affection. I saw her; and 
her cold passive manner, expressive of little except 
composed melancholy, disappointed, and, in some 
degree, almost offended me. In the egotism of my 
feelings, I accused her of indifference—of insen- 
sibility. I upbraided her father with pride— with 
cruelty — with fanaticism,— forgetting that both 
were sacrificing their interest, and Diana her in- 
clination, to the discharge of what they regarded 
as their duty. 

Sir Frederick Vernon was a rigid Catholic, who 
thought the path of salvation too narrow to be trod- 
den by an heretic; and Diana, to whom her father’s 
safety had been for many years the principal and 
moving spring of thoughts, hopes, and actions, felt 
that she had Sischariged her duty in resigning to his 
will, not alone her property in the world, but the 
dearest affections of her heart. But it was not sur- 
prising that I could not, at such a moment, fully 
appreciate these honourable motives; yet my spleen 
sought no ignoble means of discharging itself. 

“Tam contemned, then,” [ said, when left to 
run over the tenor of Sir Frederick’s communica- 
tions —“ 1 am contemned, and agi: at unworthy 
even to exchange words with her. Be it so; they 
shall not at least prevent me from watching over 
her safety. Here will I remain as an outpost, and, 
while under my roof at least, no danger 
threaten her, if it be such as the arm of one de- 
termined man can avert.” 

1 summoned Syddall to the library. He came, but 
came attended by the eternal Andrew, who, dream- 
ing of great things in consequence of my taking 
possession of the Hall and the annexed estates, was 
resolved to lose nothing for want of keeping him- 
self in view; and, as often happens to men who 
entertain selfish objects, overshot his mark, and 
rendered his attentions tedious and inconvenient. 
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His unrequired presence prevented me from 
ppeaking freely to Syddall, oa I dared not send 
him away for of mereasing such suspicions as 
he might entertain from his former abrupt dis- 
missal from the library. “ I shall sleep here, sir,” 

I said, giving them directions to wheel nearer to the 
fire an old-fashioned day-bed, or settee. “I have 
much to do, and shall go late to bed.” 

Syddall, who seemed to understand my look, 
offered to procure me the accommodation of a mat- 
tress and some bedding. I accepted his offer, dis- 
missed my attendant, hghted a pair of candles, and 
desired that I might not be disturbed till seven in 
the ensuing morning. 

The domestics retired, leaving me to my painful 
and ill- reflections, until nature, worn out, 
should require some repose. 

I endeavoured forcibly to abstract my mind from 
the singular circumstances in which I found myself 
placed. Feelings which I had gallantly combated 
while the exciting object was remote, were now 
exasperated by my immediate neighbourhood to 
her whom I was so soon to part with for ever. Her 
name was written in every book which I attempted 
to peruse; and her i forced itself on me in 
whatever train of thought I strove to engage my- 
self. It was like the officious slave of Prior’s So- 
lomon, — 

Abra was pn ae I named her name, 
And when I call’d another, Abra came. 

1 alternately gave way to these thoughts, and 
struggled against them, sometimes yielding to a 
mood of melting tenderness of sorrow which was 
scarce natural to me, sometimes arming myself 
with the hurt pride of one who had experienced 
what he esteemed unmerited rejection. I paced the 
library until I had chafed myself into a temporary 
fever. I then threw myself on the couch, and en- 
deavoured to dispose myself to sleep ;—but it was 
in vain that I used every effort to compose my- 
self —that I lay without movement of finger or of 
muscle, as still as if I had been already a corpse— 
that I endeavoured to divert or banish disquieting 
thoughts, by fixing my mind on some act of repe- 
tition or arithmetical process. My blood throbbed, 
to my feverish apprehension, in pulsations which 
resembled the deep and regular strokes of a distant 
fulling-mill, and tingled in my veins like streams 
of liquid fire. 

At length I arose, opened the window, and stood 
by it for some time in the clear moonlight, receiv- 
ing, in at least, that refreshment and dissipa- 
tion of ideas from the clear and calm scene, with- 
out which they had become beyond the command 
of my own volition. I resumed my place on the 
couch—with a heart, Heaven knows, not lighter, 
but firmer, and more resolved for endurance. Ina 
short time a slumber crept over my senses ; still, 
however, though my senses slumbered, my soul was 
awake to the painful aba of my situation, and 
my dreams were of mental anguish and external 
objects of terror. ere 

remember a strange agony, under whi con- 
ceived myself and Diana in the power of MacGre- 
gor’s wife, and about to be precipitated from a rock 
to the lake; the signal was to be the discharge 
of a cannon, fired by Sir Frederick Vernon, who, 
in the dress of a i officiated at the cere- 
mony. abr could be more lively than the im- 
pression which [ received of this imaginary scene. 


I could paint, even at this moment, the mute and 
courageous submission expressed in Diana’s fea- 
tures—the wild and distorted faces of the execu- 
— who crowded around ae with “ = i 8 
and mowing ;” grimaces ever ing, and eac 
more hideous than that which ied I saw the 
rigid and inflexible fanaticism painted in the face 
= the father—I oa pn al the fatal cpa epee 
eadly si exploded—It was repeated again and 
i fn sain, in rival thunders, by the echoes 
the surrounding cliffs, and I awoke from fancied 
horror to real apprehension. 

The sounds in my dream were not ideal, They 
reverberated on my waking ears, but it was two or 
three minutes ere I could collect myself so as dis- 
tinctly to understand that they proceeded from a 
violent knocking at the gate. I leaped from my 
couch in great apprehension, took my sword under 
my arm, and hastened to forbid the admission of 
any one. But my route was necessarily circuitous, 
because the library looked not upon the quadrangle, 
but into the gardens. When I had reached a stair- 
case, the windows of which opened upon the en- 
trance court, I heard the feeble and intimidated 
tones of Syddall expostulating with rough voices, 
which demanded admittance, by the warrant of 
Justice Standish, and in the King’s name, and 
threatened the old domestic with the heaviest pe- 
nal consequences if he refused instant obedience 
Ere they had ceased, I heard, to my unspeakable 
provocation, the voice of Andrew bidding Syddall 
stand aside, and let him open the door. 

“ If they come in King George’s name, we have 
naething to fear—we hae spent baith bluid and 
gowd for him—We dinna need to darn ourselves 
like some folks, Mr Syddall — we are neither Pa 
pists nor Jacobites, I trow.” 

It was in vain I accelerated my pace down stairs , 
I heard bolt after bolt withdrawn by the officious 
scoundrel, while all the time he was boasting his 
own and his master’s loyalty to King George; and 
I could easily calculate that the party must enter 
before I could arrive at the door to replace the 
bars. Devoting the back of Andrew Fairservice to 
the cudgel so soon as I should have time to pay him 
his deserts, I ran back to the library, barricaded 
the door as I best could, and hastened to that by 
which Diana and her father entered, and begged 
for instant admittance. Diana herself undid the 
door. She was ready dressed, and betrayed neither 
perturbation nor fear. 

“ Danger is so familiar to us,” she said, “ that 
we are always prepared to meet it. My father is 
already up—he is in Rashleigh’s apartment. We 
will escape into the garden, and thence by the 
postern-gate (I have the key from Syddall in case 
of need) into the wood—I knew its dingles better 
than any one now alive. Keep them a few minutes 
in play. And, dear, dear Frank, once more, fare 
thee well!” 

She vanished like a meteor to join her father, 
and the intruders were rapping violently, and at- 
tempting to force the library door by the time I had 
returned into it. 

“ You robber dogs!” I exclaimed, wilfully mis- 
taking the purpose of their disturbance, “ if you 
do not instantly quit the house I will fire my blun- 
derbuss through e door.” 

“ Fire a fule’s bauble!” said Andrew Fairservice ; 
“ it’s Mr Clerk Jobson, with a legal warrant "—— 
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“ To seargh for, take, and apprehend,” said the 
voice of that execrable pettifogger, “ the bodies of 
certain persons in my warrant named, charged of 
nigh treason under the 13th of King William, chap- 
ter third.” 

And the violence on the door was renewed. “I 
am rising, gentlemen,” said I, desirous to gain as 
much time as possible—-“ commit no violence — 
give me leave to look at your warrant; and, if it 
is formal and legal, I shall not oppose it.” 

“ God save great George our King!” ejaculated 
Andrew. “I tauld ye that ye would find nae Ja- 
cobites here.” 

Spinning out the time as much as possible, I was 
at length compelled to open the door, which they 
would otherwise have forced. . 

Mr Jobson entered, with several assistants, among 
whom I discovered the younger Wingfield, to whom, 
doubtless, he was obliged for his information, and 
exhibited his warrant, directed not only against 
Frederick Vernon, an attainted traitor, but also 
against Diana Vernon, spinster, and Francis Osbal- 
distone, gentleman, accused of misprision of trea- 
son. It was a case in which resistance would have 
been madness; I therefore, after capitulating for a 
few minutes delay, surrendered myself a prisoner. 

I had next the mortification to see Jobson go 
straight to the chamber of Miss Vernon, and I 
learned that from thence, without hesitation or dif- 
ficulty, he went to the room where Sir Frederick 
had slept. “ The hare has stolen away,” said the 


brute, “ but her form is warm—the greyhounds | 


will have her by the haunches yet.” 

A scream from the garden announced that he 
ene too truly. In the course of five minutes, 

shleigh entered the library with Sir Frederick 
Vernon and his daughter as prisoners. “ The fox,” 
he said, “ knew his old earth, but he forgot it could 
be stopped by a careful huntsman.—lI had not for- 
got the garden gate, Sir Frederick —or, if that title 
suits you better, most noble Lord Beauchamp.” 
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hour, but will furnish you with reflection for your 
life—of what nature I leave to your own con- 
science, igo will not slumber for ever.” 

Rashleigh strode once or twice through the room, 
came up to the side-table, on which wine was still 
standing, and poured out a glass with a trem- 
bling hand ; but when he saw that we observed his 
tremor, he suppressed it by a strong effort, and, 
en at us with fixed and daring composure, 
carried the bumper to his head without spilling a 
drop. “ It is my father’s old burgundy,” he said, 
eas Jobson; © I am glad there is some of it 
left. —You will get proper persons to take care of 
the house and property in my name, and turn out 
the doating old butler, and that foolish Scotch ras- 
cal. Meanwhile, we will convey these persons to 
@ more proper place of custody. I have provided 
the old family coach for your convenience,” he 
said, “ though I am not ignorant that even the lady 
could brave the night-air on foot or on horseback, 
were the errand more to her mind.” 

Andrew wrung his hands.—“ I only said that 
my master was surely speaking to a ghaist in the 
library —and the villain Lancie to betray an auld 
friend, that sang aff the same Psalm-book wi’ him 
every Sabbath for twenty years!” 

He was turned out of the house, together with 
Syddall, without being allowed to conclude his la- 
mentation. His expulsion, however, led to some 
singular consequences. Resolving, according to his 
own story, to go down for the night where Mother 
Simpson would give him a lodging for old acquaint- 
ance’ sake, he had just got clear of the avenue, and 
into the old wood as it was called, though it was 
now used as pasture-ground rather than woodland, 
when he suddenly lighted on a drove of Scotch 
cattle, which were lying there to repose themselves 
after the day’s journey. At this Andrew was in 
no way surprised, it being the well-known custom 
of his countrymen, who take care of those droves, 
to quarter themselves after night upon the best 


“ Rashleigh,” said Sir Frederick, “thou art a unenclosed grass-ground they can find, and depart 
| before daybreak to escape paying for their night’s 


detestable villain !” 
“T better deserved the name, Sir Knight, or my 


lodgings. But he was both surprised and startled, 


Lord, when, under the direction of an able tutor, I | when a Highlander, springing up, accused him of 
sought to introduce civil war into the bosom of a_ disturbing the cattle, and refused him to pass for- 
peaceful country. But I have done my best,” said ward till he had spoken to his master. The moun- 


he, looking upwards, “ to atone for my errors.” 

I could hold no longer. I had designed to watch 
their proceedings in silence, but I felt that I must 
speak or die. “ If hell,” I said, © has one com- 
plexion more hideous than another, it is where 
villany is masked by hypocrisy.” 

+ “© Ha! my gentle cousin,” said Rashleigh, hold- 
ing a candle towards me, and surveying me from 
head to foot; “ right welcome to Osbaldistone-Hall ! 
~—I can forgive your spleen— It is hard to lose an 
estate and a mistress in one night; for we shall 
take possession of this poor manor-house in the 
ram of the lawful heir, Sir Rashleigh Osbaldis- 
ne. 

While Rashleigh braved it out in this manner, 
I could see that he put a strong force upon his 
feelings, both of anger and shame. But his state 
of mind was more obvious when Diana Vernon ad- 
dressed him. “ Rashleigh,” she said, “I pity you 
——for, deep as the evil is which you have laboured 
to do me, and the evil you have actually done, I 
cannot hate you so nich as I scorn and pity you. 
What you have now done may be the work of an 


taineer conducted Andrew into a thicket, where 
he found three or four more of his countrymen. 
“ And,” said Andrew, “ I saw sune they were ower 
mony men for the drove; and from the questions 
they put to me, I judged they had other tow on 
their rock.” 

They questioned him closely about all that had 
passed at Osbaldistone-Hall, and seemed surprised 
and concerned at the report he made to them. 

“ And troth,” said Andrew, “I tauld them a’ I 
ken’d ; for dirks and pistols were what I could never 
refuse information to in a’ my life.” 

They talked in whispers among themselves, and 
at length collected their cattle together, and drove 
them close up to the entrance of the avenue, which 
might be a mile distant from the house. The 
proceeded to drag together some felled trees which 
lay in the vicinity, so as to make a temporary bar- 
ricade across the road, about fifteen yards beyond 
the avenue. It was now near daybreak, and there 
was a pale eastern gleam mingled with the rae 
moonlight, so that objects could be discovered wi 
some distinctness. The lumbering sound of a coach 
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drawn by four horses, and escorted by six men on 

‘was h coming up the avenue, The 
Highlanders listened attentively. The carriage con- 
tained Mr Jobson and his unfortunate prisoners. 
The escort consisted of Rashleigh, and of several 





horsemen, -officers and their assistants. So 
soon as we the gate at the head of the 


avenue, it was shut behind the cavalcade by a High- 
landman, stationed there for that p At the 
same time the iage was impeded in its farther 
progress by the cattle, amongst which we were in- 
volved, and by the barricade in front. Two of the 
escort dismounted to remove the felled trees, which 
they might think were left there by accident or 
carelessness. The others began with their whips 
to drive the cattle from tho road. 

“Who dare abuse our cattle?” said a rough voice. 
—“ Shoot him, Angus!” 

Rashleigh instantly called out—“ A rescue! a res- 
cue!” and, firing a pistol, wounded the man who 
spoke. 

“Claymore!” cried the leader of the Highlanders, 
and a scuffle instantly commenced. The officers 
of the law, surprised at so sudden an attack, and 
not usually possessing the most desperate bravery, 
made but an imperfect defence, considering the 
superiority of their numbers. Some attempted to 
ride back to the Hall, but on a pistol being fired 
from behind the gate, they conceived themselves 
surrounded, and at length galloped off in different 
directions. Rashleigh, meanwhile, had dismounted, 
and on foot had maintained a desperate and single- 
handed conflict with the leader of the band. The 
window of the iage, on my side, permitted me 
to witness it. At length Rashleigh dropped. 

“Will you ask forgiveness for the sake of God, 
King James, and auld friendship?” said a voice 
which I knew right well. 

“ No, never!” said Rashleigh, firmly. 

“Then, traitor, die in your treason!” retorted 
MacGregor, and plunged his sword in his prostrate 
antagonist. 

In the next moment he was at the carriage door 
— handed out Miss Vernon, assisted her father and 
me to alight, and dragging out the attorney, head 
foremost, threw him under the wheel. 

“ Mr Osbaldistone,” he said, in a whisper, “ you 
have nothing to fear—I must look after those who 
have— Your friends will soon be in safety — Fare- 
well, and forget not the MacGregor.” 

He whistled— his band gathered round him, and, 
hurrying Diana and her father along with him, 
they were almost instantly lost in the glades of the 
forest. The coachman and postilion had abandoned 
their horses, and fied at the first discharge of fire- 
arms; but the animals, stopped by the barricade, 
remained perfectly still; and well for Jobson that 
they did so, for the slightest motion would have 
dragged the wheel over his body. My first object 
was to relieve him, for such was the rascal’s terror 
that he never could have risen by his own exertions. 
I next commanded him to observe, that I had 
neither taken part in the rescue, nor availed my- 
self of it to make my escape, and enjoined him to 
go down to the Hall, and call some of his party, 
who had been left there, to assist the wounded.— 
But Jobson’s fears had so mastered and controlled 
every faculty of his mind, that he was totally in- 
capable of moving. I now resolved to go myself, 
but in my way I stumbled over the body of a man, 
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neater eametaanee 
as I thought, dead or dying. It was, however 
Andrew Fairservice, as well and whole as ever he 
was in his life, who had only taken this recumbent 
posture to avoid the slashes, stabs, and pistg]-balls, 
which, for a moment or two, were flying in various 
directions. I was so glad to find him, that I dia 
not inguire how he came thither, but instantly com. 
manded his assistance. 

Rashleigh was our first object. He groaned when 
I approached him, as much through spite as through 
pain, and shut his eyes, as if determined, like Iago , 
to speak no word more. We lifted him into the car. 
riage, and performed the same good office to an- 
other wounded man of his party, who had been left 
on the field. I then with difficulty made Jobson 
understand that he must enter the coach also, and 
support Sir Rashleigh upon the seat. He obeyed, 
but with an air as if he but half comprehended my 
meaning. Andrew and | turned the horses’ heada 
round, and opening the gate of the avenue, led them 
slowly back to Osbaldistone-Hall. 

Some fugitives had already reached the Hall by 
circuitous routes, and alarmed its garrison by the 
news that Sir Rashleigh, Clerk Jobson, and all their 
escort, save they who escaped to tell the tale, had 
been cut to pieces at the head of the avenue, by 
a whole regiment of wild Highlanders. When we 
reached the mansion, therefore, we heard such a 
buzz as arises when bees are alarmed, and muster- 
ing in their hives. Mr Jobson. however, who had 
now in some measure come to his senses, found 
voice enough to make himself known. He was the 
more anxious to be released from the carriage, as 
one of his companions (the peace-officer) had, to 
his inexpressible terror, expired by his side with a 
hideous groan. 

Sir Rashleigh Osbaldistone was still alive, but so 
dreadfully wounded that the bottom of the coach 
was filled with his blood, and long traces of it left 
from the entrance door into the stone-hall, where 
he was placed in a chair, some attempting to stop 
the bleeding with cloths, while others called for a 
surgeon, and no one seemed willing to go to fetch 
one.— Torment me not,” said the wounded man— 
«“ ] know no assistance can avail me—I am a dying 
man.” He raised himself in his chair, though the 
damps and chill of death were already on his brow, 
and spoke with a firmness which seemed beyond 
his strength. “Cousin Francis,” he said, “ draw 
near to me.” I approached him as he requested.— 
“1 wish you only to know that the pangs of death 
do not alter one iota of my feelings towards you. 
I hate you!” he said, the expression of rage throw- 
ing a hideous glare into the eyes which were soon 
to be closed for ever—“I hate you with a hatred 
as intense, now while I lie blecding and dying be- 
fore you, as if my foot trode on your neck.” 

“T have given you no cause, sir,” I replied,— 
“ and for your own sake 1 could wish your mind in 
a better temper.” 

“ You have given me cause,” he rejoined. “ In 
love, in ambition, in the paths of interest, you have 
crossed and blighted me at every turn. I was born 
to be the honour of my father’s house—I have been 
its disgrace—and all owing to you. My very pa 
trimony has become yours—Take it,” he said, “ and 
may the curse of a dying man cleave to it!” 

In a moment after he had uttered this frightful 
wish, he fell back in the chair; his eyes became 
glazed, his limbs stiffened, but the grin and glare 
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of mortal hatred survived even the last gasp of life. 
I will dwell no longer on so painful a picture, nor 
say any more of the death of Rashleigh, than that 
it gave me access to my rights of inheritance with- 
out farther challenge, and that Jobson found him- 
self compelled to allow, that the ridiculous charge 
of misprision of high-treason was got up on an af- 
fidavit which he made with the sole purpose of fa- 
vouring Rashleigh’s views, and removing me from 
Osbaldistone-H The rascal’s name was struck 
off the list of attorneys, and he was reduced to po- 
verty and contempt. 

I returned to London when I had put my affairs 
in order at Osbaldistone-Hall, and felt happy to 
escape from a place which suggested so many pain- 
ful recollections. My anxiety was now acute to 
learn the fate of Diana and her father. A French 
gentleman who came to London on commercial bu- 
siness, was intrusted with a letter to me from Miss 
Vernon, which put my mind at rest respecting their 
safety. 

It gave me to understand, that the opportune ap- 
pearance of MacGregor and his party was not for- 
tuitous. The Scottish nobles and gentry engaged 
in the insurrection, as well as those of England, 
were particularly anxious to further the escape of 
Sir Frederick Vernon, who, as an old and trusted 
agent of the house of Stuart, was possessed of 
matter enough to have ruined half Scotland. Rob 
Roy, of whose sagacity and courage they had known 
so many proofs, was the person whom they pitched 
upon to assist his escape, and the place of meeting 
was fixed at Osbaldistone-Hall. You have already 
heard how nearly the plan had been disconcerted 
by the unhappy Rashleigh. It succeeded, however, 
perfectly; for when once Sir Frederick and his 
daughter were again at large, they found horses 
prepared for them, and, by MacGregor’s knowledge 
uf the country,—for every part of Scotland, and of 
the north of England, was familiar to him,— were 
conducted to the western sea-coast, and safely em- 
barked for France. The same gentleman told me, 
that Sir Frederick was not expected to survive for 
many months a lingering disease, the consequence 
of late hardships and privations. His daughter 
was placed in a convent, and although it was her 
father’s wish she should take the veil, he was un- 
derstood to refer the matter entirely to her own 
inclinations. 

When these news reached me, I frankly told the 
state of my affections to my father, who was not a 
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little startled at the idea of marrying a Roman 
Catholic. But he was nif desirous to see me 
“ settled in life,” as he called it; and he was sen- 
sible that, in joining him with heart and hand in 
his commercial labours, I had sacrificed my own 
inclinations. After a brief hesitation, and several 
questions asked and answered to his satisfaction, 
he broke out with—* J little thought a son of mine 
should have been Lord of Osbaldistone Manor, and 
far less that he should go to a French convent for 
a spousé. But so dutiful a daughter cannot but 
prove a good wife. You have worked at the desk 
to please‘me, Frank; it is but fair you should wive 
to please yourself.” 

low I sped in my wooing, Will Tresham, I need 
not tell you. You know, too, how long and happily 
I lived with Diana. You know how I lamented her; 
but you do not—cannot know, how much she de- 
served her husband’s sorrow. 

I have no more of romantic adventure to tell, nor, 
indeed, anything to communicate farther, since the 
latter incidents of my life are so well known to one 
who has shared, with the most friendly sympathy, 
the joys, as well as the sorrows, by which its scenes 
have been chequered. I often visited Scotland, 
but never again saw the bold Highlander who had 
such an influence on the early events of my life. I 
learned, however, from time to time, that he conti- 
nued to maintain his ground among the mountains 
of Loch Lomond, in despite of his powerful enemies, 
and that he even obtained, to a certain degree, the 
connivance of Government to his self-elected office 
of Protector of the Lennox, in virtue of which he 
levied black-mail with as much regularity as the 
proprietors did their ordinary rents. It seemed im- 
possible that his life should have concluded with- 
out a violent end. Nevertheless, he died in old age 
and by a peaceful death, some time about the year 
1733, and is still remembered in his country as the 
Robin Hood of Scotland—the dread of the wealthy, 
but the friend of the poor—and possessed of many 
qualities, both of head and heart, which would have 
graced a less equivocal profession than that to which 
his fate condemned him. 

Old Andrew Fairservice used to say, that “ There 
were many things ower bad for blessing, and ower 
gude for banning, like Ros Roy.” 


{Here the original manuscript ends somewhat ab- 
ruptly. I have reason to think that what followed 
related to private affairs. ] 


POSTSCRIPT. 


THE second article of the Appendix to the In- 
troduction to Rob Roy, p. 24, contains two curious 
letters eae the arrest of Mr Grahame of Kil- 
learn by that daring freebooter, while levying the 
Duke of Montrose’s rents. These were taken from 
scroll copies in the possession of his Grace the pre- 
sent Duke, who kindly permitted the use of them 


only the rough draught. The originals were disco- 
vered in the State Paper Office, by the indefatigable 
researches of Mr Lemon, who is daily throwing more 
light on that valuable collection of records. From 
the documents with which the Author has been thus 
kindly favoured, he is enabled to fill up the ad- 
dresses which were wanting in the scrolls. That of 


in the present publication. The Novel had but just | the 21st Nov. 1716, is addressed to Lord Viscount 
passed through the press, when the Right Honour- | Townshend, and is accompanied by one of the same 
able Mr Peel—whose important state avocations | date to Robert Pringle, Esquire, Under-Secretary 
de not avert his attention from the interests of lite- | of State, which. is here inserted as rolative to se cu- 
rature— transmitted to the Author copies of the ; 
original letters and enclosure, of which he possessed 


| rious an incident :— 
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Pamet Lord is- 
pleasant sah at 


anne tee et) ee 

ero t I make use of an- 

hand to give yow a short account of the occa- 

sion of this express, by which I have written to m 

Ld. Duke of Roxburgh; and my Lord Townshend, 
which I hope ye’l gett carefully deleivered. 


Mr Graham, younger of Killearn, being on 
Munday last in Monteith att a country house, col- 
lecting my rents, was about nine o’clock that same 
night surprised by Rob Roy with a party of his 
men in arms, who, haveing surrounded the house 
and secured the avenues, presented their guns in 
at the windows, while he himself entered the room 
with some others with cokt pistolls, and seased Kil- 
learn with all his money, books, papers, and bonds, 
and carryed all away with him to the hills, at the 
same time ordering Killearn to write a letter to 
me (of which ye have the copy — propose- 
ing a very honourable treaty to me. I must say 
this story was as surprising to me as it was inso- 
lent; and it must bring a very great concern upon 
me, that this gentleman, my near relation, should 
be brought to suffer all the barbaritys and crueltys, 
which revenge and mallice may suggest to these 
miscreants, for his haveing acted a faithfull part in 
the service of the Government, and his affection to 
me in my concerns. 

“ J need not be more particular to you, since I 
know that my Letter to my Lord Townshend will 
come into your hands, so shall only now give you 
the assurances of my being, with great sincerity, 

“« S", y’ most humble servant, 
(Signed) “ MONTROSE. 


“ I long exceedingly for a return of _ _ 

dispatches to the Soc = about Me and 
' Urquhart, and my wile’s By 

hinaven. 

wll give my bumble service to 


and Phi 

ie Seca th d tell him that I 
ven, al must 

referr him to what I have written to My Lord 

Townshend in this affair of Rob Roy, believing it 

was needless to trouble both with letters.” 


Examined, Rost. Lemon, 
Deputy Keeper of State Papers 
Stave Pares Orrice, 
Noo. 4, 1829. 


Notz.— The enclosure referred to in the prece: 
ding letter, is another copy of the letter which Ms 
Grahame of Killearn was compelled by Rob Roy to 
write to the Duke of Montrose, and is exactly the 
same as the one enclosed in his Grace’s letter to 
Lord Townshend, dated November 2)st, 1716. 

R. 


The last letter in the Appendix, p. 25 (28th No- 
vember), acquainting the Government with Kil- 
learn’s being set at liberty, is also addressed to the 
Under-Secretary of State, Mr Pringle. 

The Author may also here remark, that im- 
mediately previous to the insurrection of 1715, he 
perceives, from some notes of information given to 
Government, that Rob Roy appears to have been 
much employed and trusted by the Jacobite party 
even in the very delicate task of transporting specie 
to the Earl of Breadalbane, though it might have 
somewhat resembled trusting Don Raphael and 
Ambrose de Lamela with the church-treasure. 


NOTES 


aob Boy. 


Nore A.—WI row. 


The nurnery of Wilton was granted to the Earl of Pembroke 
= dimolation, by the magisterial authority of Henry 
v or his son Edward VI. On the accession of Queen '. 
Catholic , the Hari found it to reinstal the 
reckuses, which he did with many expres- 
bumbly to the vestals, and in- 
ions from which he 

the on of Elizabeth, the ac- 
resumed his Protestant faith, and 
monstrances of the Abbess, bo recinses tion fh Elbe ek 
e w im of his tent 

Sree are oon weve common, Coury Vrs from him no 
other answer than that in the text—«*‘ Go spin, you jade !—~ 


Note B.—AN AGED CLERGYMAN, 


: which have dev their pages 
commentaries on my former volumes; and whose 
ingenuity claim my peculiar gratitude, for having 
many persons and circumstances connected with my 
of which I myself never so much as dreamed. 


Norge C.—INow CAILLEACH. 


Inch Callieach is an island in Lochlomond, where 
MacGregor were wont to be interred, and where ¢ 


8 
| 


a a 
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tures may still DO geen, I¢ contained a mmmery; hence | transiated the Psalms into Gaelic verse. 

the name Onllisach er thee Gilead af Old Women ® minister at the parish of Belgie en ac 
oe oe 

* Norm D.—Swowsatzs. - onwealth, which was 

nted after his death, in 1691—(an edition which I have never 

The béys in Scotland used formerly to make a sort of Satar- Sa) cand wad Pencinied i Milabee nie Thee 

nalia in a pandedior rings ef pelting passengers with snow-balls. the fairy » in whose existence Mr Kirke ap- 

Bat those id fo er (cure to ee en *“S = to have been oe believer. He describes them with 

a& Cy 

cary poalty of & balk Langport Hyp land wedion. qualities ascribed to such beings in High 

storm, ut Ww ciently singular, the Rev. Robert Kirke, au- 

thor of the said treatise, is believed himself to have been taken 

Nors B.—Henry Wrsp. array by oe amiga revenge, pera » for having let in too 

t uarrel with m upon the secrets commonwealth. We learn 

Pia great clans fought ont s e North Inch Poth oe, this a he from the information of his successor, br dn 


in presence of the king, on 
about the year 1302; a man was mene yn on one side, whose 
room was filled by a little bandy-legged citizen of Perth. This 
toe herd @ Highlanders called him, 
e bandy-legged smith —fought well, and 
contributed greatly to the fate of the battle, without knowing 
which side he fought on ;—so, ‘‘ To fight for your own hand, 
like Henry Wynd,” passed into a proverb. 


Nore F.—Mons Mua. 


Mons Meg was a large old-fashioned piece of ordnance, a 
t favourite with the Scottish common people; she was fa- 
cated at Mons, in Flanders, in the reign of James IV. or V. 
of Scotland. This gun figures frequently in the public accounts 
of the time, where we find charges for grease to grease Meg’s 
mouth withal (to increase, as every school-boy knows, the loud- 
ness of the report), ribands to deck her carriage, and pipes to 
play before her when she was brought from the Castle to accom- 
pany the Scottish army on any distant expedition. After the 
nion, there was much popular apprehension that the Regalia 
of Scotland, and the subordinate Palladium, Mons Meg, would 
be carried to England to complete the odious surrender of na- 
tional re gronons The Regalia, sequestered from the sight 
ef the public, were generally supposed to have been abstracted 
fn this manner. As for Mons Meg, she remained in the Castle 
of Edinburgh, till, by order of the Board of Ordnance, she was 
actually removed to Woolwich about 1757. The Regalia, by 
his esty’s special command, have been brought forth from 
their place of concealment in 1818, and exposed to the view of 
the people, by whom they must'be looked pee with deep asso- 
sation and, in this very winter of 1828-9, Mons Meg has been 
restored to the country, where that, which in every other place 
or situation was a mere mass of rusty iron, becomes once more 
e curious monument of antiquity. 


Norse G.—Farry SUPERSTITION, 


The lakes and precipices amidst which the Avon-Dhu, or 
River Forth, has its birth, are still, according to popular tradi- 
tion, haunted by the Elfin le, the most , but most 
pleasing, of the creations of Celtic superstitions. The opinions 
en ed about these beings, are much the same with those 
of the Irish, so ake gf narrated by Mr Crofton Croker. 
An eminently beautiful little conical hill, near the eastern ex- 
tremity of the valley of Aberfoil, is sup to be one of their 

haunts, and is the scene which awakens, in Andrew 
ce, the terror of their power. It is remarkable, that 
two successive clergymen of the of Aberfoil have em- 
ployed themselves in writing about this fairy superstition. The 
eldest of these was Robert » & man of some talents, who 


fall whe. in his Bketeh sof Perttanine al wallesbors “¢h 

ofl, who, es 5 not f 

touch upon the Daoine Shie, or men of = 
The Rev. Robert Kirke was, it seems, upon a little 

eminence to the west of the present manse, which is still held a 

Dun Shie, or fairy mound, when he sunk down, in what seemed 

to mortals a fit, and was supposed to be dead. This 


was not his real fate. 
‘* Mr Kirke was the near relation of Graham nh oan 
the ancestor of the present General Graham Stirling. Shortly 
after his funeral, he appeared, in the dress in which he bad 
sunk down, to a medical relation of his own, and of * 
* Go,’ said he to him, ‘ to my cousin Duchray, and tell him that 
Iam not dead. I fell down in a swoon, and was carried into 
Fairyland, where I nowam. Tell him, that when he and my 
friends are assembled at the baptism of my child (for he had 
left his we eens I will appear in the room, and that if he 
throws the knife which he holds in bis hand over my head, I 
will be released, and restored to human society.’ The man, it 
seems, neglected, for some time, to deliver the m ” Mr 
Kirke ap to him a second time, threatening to haunt him 
night and day till he executed his commission, which at 

he did. The time of the a apr arrived. They were 
table; the figure of Mr Kirke entered, but the of Duch- 
ray, by some unaccountable fatality, neglected to perform the 
prescribed ceremony. Mr Kirke ret by another door, and 
was seen no more. It is firmly believed that he is, at this day, 
in Fairyland.” —/( Sketches of Perthshire, p. 254.) 


Norz H.—CuacHAN OF ABERFOIL. 


I do not know how this might stand in Mr Osbaldistone’s day, 
but I can assure the reader, whose curiosity may lead him te 
visit the scenes of these romantic’adventures, that the Clachan 
of Aberfoil now affords a comfortable little inn. If he 
chances to be a Scottish an query, te win, be an ac cisonal 
recommendation to him, that he will find himself in the vici- 
nity of the Rev. Dr Patrick Grahame, minister of the gospel at 
Aberfoil, whose urbanity in communicating information on the 
subject of national sees races is scarce exceeded even by the 
stores of legendary lore which he has accumulated—Orig. Note. 
The respectable clergyman alluded to has been dead for some 
years. 


Nore I.—Watrer Oumine or Guryocx, 


A great feudal op r, who, ri on some cruel purpose 
through the forest of Guiyock, Ss tition fren his horse and, 
his foot being caught in the stirrup, was dragged along by the 
Pagitenee animal till he was torn to pieces. The expression, 
‘* Walter of Guiyock’s curse,” is proverbial. 
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Her admonit on wrs cit short by the entrance of the Life Guardsmen, a party of your, 
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Hear, Land o’ Cakes and brither Scots, 
Frae Maidenkirk to Johnny Groats’, 
If there ’s a hole ina’ your coats, 
I rede ye tent it; 
A chiel’s amang you takin’ notes, 
An’ faith he'll prent it! —Burne, 


Alera dien, dixo ti Cura; traedme, senor huésped, aquesos libros, que los quiero ver. Que me place, respor.dié el ; 
y exntrando en su aposento, sacé dél una malletilla vieja cerrada con una cadeniila, y abriéndola, hallé on celia tres 
Bbros grandes y unos papeles de muy buena letra escritos de mano. — Don Qurxors, Parte I. Capitulo 32. 


It is mighty well, said the priest; pray, landlord, bring me those books, for I have a mind to see them. With all my 
heart, answered the host; and going to his chamber, he brought out a little old cloke-bag, with a padlock and chain t¢ 
it, and opening it, he took out three large volumes, and some manuscript papers written in a fine character. — Janvie’s 


Translation. 


INTRODUCTION—(1829.) 


Tue remarkable person, called by the title of Old 
Mortality, was well known in Scotland about the 
end of the last century. His real name was Robert 
Paterson. He was a native, it is said, of the pa- 
rish of Closeburn, in Dumfries-shire, and probably 
a mason by profession—at least educated to the 
use of the chisel. Whether family dissensions, or 
the deep and enthusiastic feeling of supposed duty, 
drove him to leave his dwelling, and adopt the sin- 
gular mode of life in which he wandered, like a 
palmer, through Scotland, is not known. It could 
not be poverty, however, which prompted his jour- 
neys, for he never accepted anything beyond the 
hospitality which was willingly rendered him, and 
when that was not proffered, he always had money 
enough to provide for his own humble wants, His 
personal appearance, and favourite, or rather sole 
occupation, are accurately described in the preli- 
‘ainary chapter of the following work. 


It is about thirty years since, or more, that the 
author met this singular person in the churchyard 
of Dunnottar, when spending a day or two with the 
late learned and excellent clergyman, Mr Walker 
the minister of that parish, for the purpose of a 
close examination of the ruins of the Castle of Dun- 
nottar, and other subjects of antiquarian research 
in that neighbourhood. Old Mortality chanced to 
be at the same place, on the usual business of his 
pilgrimage; for the Castle of Dunnottar, though ly- 
ing in the anti-covenanting district of the Mearns, 
was, with the parish churchyard, celebrated for the 
oppressions sustained there by the Cameronians in 
the time of James II. 

It was in 1685, when Argyle was threatening a 
descent upon Scotland, and Monmouth was pre- 
paring to invade the west of England, that the Privy 
Council of Scotland, with cruel precaution, made 
a general arrest of more than a hundred persons 
in the southern and western provinces, supposed, 
from their religious principles, to be inimical to 
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Government, together with many women and chil- 
dren. These captives were driven northward like 
a flock of bullocks, but with less precaution to pro- 
vide for their wants, and finally penned up in a 
subterranean dungeon in the Castle of Dunnottar, 
having a window opening to the front of a preci- 
pice which overhangs the German Ocean. They 
had suffered not a little on the journey, and were 
much hurt both at the scoffs of the northern prela- 
tists, and the mocks, gibes, and contemptuous tunes 
played by the fiddlers and pipers who had come 
from every quarter as they passed, to triumph over 
the revilers of their calling. The repose which the 
melancholy dungeon afforded them was anything 
but undisturbed. The guards made them pay for 
every indulgence, even that of water; and when 
some of the prisoners resisted a demand so unrea- 
sonable, and insisted on their right to have this ne- 
cessary of life untaxed, their keepers emptied the 
water on the prison floors, saying, “If they were 
obliged to bring water for the canting whigs, they 
were not bound to afford them the use of bowls or 
pitchers gratis.” 

In this prison, which is still termed the Whig’s 
Vault, several died of the diseases incidental to such 
a situation; and others broke their limbs, and in- 
curred fatal injury, in desperate attempts to escape 
from their stern prison-house. Over the graves of 
these unhappy persons, their friends, after the Re- 
volution, erected a monument with a suitable in- 
scription. 

This peculiar shrine of the Whig martyrs is very 
much honoured by their descendants, though resi- 
ding at a great distance from the land of their cap- 
tivity and death. My friend, the Rev. Mr Walker, 
told me, that being once upon a tour in the south 

| of Scotland, probably about forty years since, he 
had the bad luck to involve himself in the labyrinth 
of passages and tracks which cross, in every direc- 
tion, the extensive waste called Lochar Moss, near 
Dumfries, out of which it is scarcely possible for a 
stranger to extricate himself; and there was no small 
difficulty in procuring a guide, since such people as 
he saw were engaged in digging their peats—a work 
of paramount necessity, which will hardly brook in- 
terruption. Mr Walker could, therefore, only pro- 
cure unintelligible directions in the southern brogue, 
which differs widely from that of the Mearns, He 
was beginning to think himself in a serious dilemma, 
when he stated his case to a farmer of rather the 
bettér class, who was employed, as the others, in 
digging his winter fuel. The old man at first made 
the same excuse with those who had already de- 
clined acting as the traveller’s guide; but perceiv- 
ing him in great perplexity, and paying the respect 
due to his profession, “ You are a clergyman, sir?” 
he said. Mr Walker assented. “ And I observe 
from your speech, that you are from the north?” 
-——“ You are right, my good friend,” was the reply. 
* And may I ask if you have ever neard of a place 
called Dunnottar?”—“I ought to know something 
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about it, my friend,” said Mr Walker, “ since I have 
been several years the minister of the parish.”— 
* T am glad to hear it,” said the Dumfriesian, “ for 
one of my near relations lies buried there, and there 
is, I believe, a monument over his grave. I would 
give half of what I am aught, to know if it is still 
in existence.” —* He was one of those who perished 
in the Whig’s Vault at the castle?” said the minister; 
“ for there are few southlanders besides lying in 
our churchyard, and none, I think, having monu- 
ments.”—“ Even sae—even sae,” said the old Ca- 
meronian, for such was the farmer. He then laid 
down his spade, cast on his coat, and heartily offered 
to see the minister out of the moss, if he should lose 
the rest of the day’s dargue. Mr Walker was able 
to requite him amply, in his opinion, by reciting 
the epitaph, which he remembered by heart. The 
old man was enchanted with finding the memory 
of his grandfather or great-grandfather faithfully 
recorded amongst the names of brother sufferers ; 
and rejecting all other offers of recompense, only 
requested, after he had guided Mr Walker to a safe 
and dry road, that he would let him have a written 
copy of the inscription. 

It was whilst I was listening to this story, and 
looking at the monument referred to, that I saw 
Old Mortality engaged in his daily task of cleaning 
and repairing the ornaments and epitaphs upon the 
tomb. His appearance and equipment were exactly 
as described in the Novel. I was very desirous to 
see something of a person so singular, and expected 
to have done s0, as he took up his quarters with 
the hospitable and liberal-spirited minister. But 
though Mr Walker invited him up after dinner te 
partake of a glass of spirits and water, to which he 
was supposed not to be very averse, yet he would not 
speak frankly upon the subject of his occupation. 
He was in bad humour, and had, according to his 
phrase, no freedom for conversation with us. 

His spirit had been sorely vexed by hearing, in 
a certain Aberdonian kirk, the psalmody directed 
by a pitch-pipe, or some similar instrument, which 
was to Old Mortality the abomination of abomina- 
tions. Perhaps, after all, he did not feel himself 
at ease with his company; he might suspect the 
questions asked by a north-country minister and 
a young barrister to savour more of idle curiosity 
than profit. At any rate, in the phrase of John 
Bunyan, Old Mortality went on his way, and I saw 
him no more. 

The remarkable figure and occupation of this 
ancient pilgrim was recalled to my memory by an 
account transmitted by my friend Mr Joseph Train, , 
supervisor of excise at Dumfries, to whom 1 owe 
many obligations of a similar nature. From thiae 
besides some other circumstances, among whic) 
are those of the old man’s death, I learned the 
particulars described in the text. I am also in- 
formed, that the old palmer’s family, in the third 
generation, survives, and is highly respected both 
for talents and worth. 
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INTRODUCTION TO OLD MORTALITY. 


‘While these dheets were passing through the 
press, 1 received the following communication from 
Mr Train, whose undeviating kindness had, during 
the intervals of laborious duty, collected its mate- 

‘rials from an indubitable source :— 

“ In the course of my periodical visits to the 
Glenkens, I have become intimately acquainted 
with Robert Paterson, a son of Old Mortality, who 
lives in the little village of Balmaclellan; and 
although he is now in the 70th year of his age 
preserves all the vivacity of youth—has a most 
retentive memory, and a mind stored with infor- 
mation far above what could be expected from a 
person in his station of life. To him I am indebted 
for the following particulars relative to his father, 
aud his descendants down to the present time. 

“ Robert Paterson, alias Old Mortality, was the 
son of Walter Paterson and Margaret Scott, who 
occupied the farm of Haggisha, in the parish of 
Hawick, during nearly the first half of the eighteenth 
century. Here Robert was born, in the memorable 
year 1715. 

“ Being the youngest son of a numerous family, 
he, at an early age, went to serve with an elder 
brother, named Francis, who rented, from Sir John 
Jardine of Applegarth, a small tract in Comcockle 
Moor, near Lochmaben. During his residence 
there, he became acquainted with Elizabeth Gray, 
daughter of Robert Gray, gardener to Sir John 
Jardine, whom he afterwards married. His wife 
had been, for a considerable time, a cook-maid to 

“Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick of Closeburn, who procured 
for her husband, from the Duke of Queensberry, 
an advantageous lease of the freestone quarry of 
Gatelowbrigg, in the parish of Morton. Here he 
built a house, and had as much Jand as kept a horse 
and cow. My informant cannot say, with certainty, 
the year in which his father took up his residence 
at Gatelowbrigg, but he is sure it must have been 
only a short time prior to the year 1746, as, during 
the memorable frost in 1740, he says his mother 
still resided in the service of Sir Thomas Kirk- 
patrick. When the Highlanders were returning 
from England on their reute to Glasgow, in the 
year 1745-6, they plundered Mr Paterson’s house 
at Gatelowbrigg, and carried him a prisoner as far 
as Glenbuck, merely because he said to one of the 
Straggling army, that their retreat might have been 
easily foreseen, as the strong arm of the Lord was 
evidently raised, not only against the bloody and 
wicked house of Styart, but against all who at- 
tempted to support the abominable heresies of the 
i:Ghurch of Rome. From this circumstance it ap- 
Jpears that Old Mortality had, even at that early 
‘tiod of his life, imbibed the religious enthusiasm 


,; ~we Which he afterwards became so much distin- 
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waished, . 
| “The religious sect called Hill-men, or Came- 
lrontans, was at that time much noted for austerity 
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and devotion, in imitation of Cameron, their founder, 
of whose tenets Old Mortality became a most stre- 
nuous supporter. He made frequent journeys into 
Galloway to attend their conventicles, and occasion- 
ally carried with him gravestones from his quarry 
at Gatelowbrigg, to keep in remembrance the right- 
eous whose dust had been gathered to their fathers. 
Old Mortality .was not one of those religious de- 
votees, who, although one eye is seemingly turned 
towards heaven, keep the other steadfastly fixed 
on some sublunary object. As his enthusiasm in- 
creased, his journeys into Galloway became more 
frequent; and he gradually neglected even the 
common prudential duty of providing for his off- | 
spring. From about the year 1758, he neglected 
wholly to return from Galloway to his wife and 
five children at Gatelowbrigg, which induced her 
to send her eldest son Walter, then only twelve 
years of age, to Galloway, in search of his father. 
After traversing nearly the whole of that exten- 
sive district, from the Nick of Benncorie to the 
Fell of Barullion, he found him at last working on 
the Cameronian monuments, in the old kirkyard of 
Kirkchrist, on the west side of the Dee, opposite 
the town of Kirkcudbright. The little wanderer 
used all the influence in his power to induce his 
father to return to his family; but in vain. Mrs 
Paterson sent even some of her female children in- 
to Galloway in search of their father, for the same 
purpose of persuading him to return home; but 
without any success. At last, in the summer of 
1768, she removed to the little upland village of 
Balmaclellan, in the Glenkens of Galloway, where, 
upon the small pittance derived from keeping a 
little school, she supported her numerous family in 
a respectable manner. 

“ There is a smal] monumental stone in the farm 
of the Caldon, near the House of the Hill, in Wig- 
tonshire, which is highly venerated as being the 
first erected, by Old Mortality, to the memory of 
several persons who fell at that place in defence of 
their religious tenets in the civil war, in the reign 
of Charles Second. 

“ From the Caldon, the labours of Old Mortality, 
in the course of time, spread over nearly all the 
Lowlands of Scotland. There are few churchyards 
in Ayrshire, Galloway, or Dumfries-shire, where 
the work of his chisel is not yét to be seen. It is 
easily distinguished from the work of any other 
artist by the primitive rudeness of the emblems of 
death, and of the inscriptions which adorn the ill- 
formed blocks of his erection. This task of repaix- 
ing and erocting gravestones, practised without fee 
or reward, was the only ostensible employment of 
this singular person for upwards of forty years. 
The door of every Cameronian’s house was indeed 
open to him at all times when he chose to enter, 
and he was gladly received as an inmate of the fa- 
mily; but he did not invariably accept of these civi- 
lities, as may be seen by the following aeceunt of 
his frugal expenses, found, amongst other little 
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papers (some of which 1 have likewise in my pos- 
seasion), in his pocket-book after his death :— 
*¢ Gatehouse of Fleet, 4th February 1796. 
Roawar Paranson debtor to Manaaret CHrvsTaLE. 
' se £0 4 


Fo 6 Lipplee ot Poa ott ae of Mie. Reales oa 
a e e 
Fe er ened tv with Garty the Kecthans? 0 0 


Received in part, . 


Unpaid, 
“ This statement shows the religious wanderer 
to have been very poor in his old age; but he was 
g0 more by choice than through necessity, as, at 
the period here alluded to, his children were all 
comfortably situated, and were most anxious to 
keep their father at home. But no entreaty could 
induce him to alter his erratic way of life; he tra- 
velled from one churchyard to another, mounted 
on his old white pony, till the last day of his exist- 
ence, and died, as you have described, at Bankhill, 
near Lockerby, on the 14th February 1801, in the 
86th year of his age. As soon as his body was 
found, intimation was sent to his sons at Balma- 
clellan; but from the great depth of the snow at 
that time, the letter communicating the particulars 
ef his death was so long detained by the way, that 
the remains of the pilgrim were interred before any 
of his relations could arrive at Bankhill. 
“ The following is an exact copy of the account 
ef his funeral expenses,—the original of which I 
have in my possession :—. 


“ Memorandum of the Funral Charges of Robert 
Paterson, who dyed at Bankhiil on the 14th day 
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of February 1801. 

ToaCoffon, . . 2. 6 6 > oe © © wo wo ow £0 12 0 
To Munting fordo. . 2. 1. « «© © « we eo 028s 
td dated Levee ees ee eee ae : : : 
0 a pair tt) tockings, . . 2 » « «© « 

ToB the Founral, . . . « « o e+e O22 6 
To Chise at ditto, esc eevee ee eo eo GD FS G 
Tol pmt Rume, . , . «+ © «© e @ e - 0 46 
To 1 pint Whiskie, . . 2. 6 0 2 «© oe we 2 040 
To a man going to Annan, oe eee OZD 
To the grave-diger > °* «© © © @ © @ @ © @ @ 0 1 0 
To Linnen for a sheet tohim,. . . . . « « 028 





tt 
i.-) 
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—_— 
—) 


Taken off him when dead, ry Pa | 7 6 
£0 14 4 


“ The above account is authenticated by the son 
of the deceased. 

“ My friend was prevented by indisposition from 
even going to Bankhill to attend the funeral of his 
father, which I regret very much, as he is not 
aware in what churchyard he was interred. 

“ For the purpose of erecting a small monument 
to his memory, I have made every possible inquiry, 
wherever I thought there was the least chance of 
finding out where Old Mortality was laid; but I 
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nave done so in vain, as his death is not registered 
in the session-book of any of the neighbouriag pa- 
rishes. I am sorry to think, that in all probability 
this singular pergon, who spent so many years of 
his lengthened existence im striving with his chisel 
and mallet to perpetuate the memory of many lesa 
deserving than himself, must remain even without 
a single stone to mark out the resting place of his 
mortal remains. 

“¢ Old Mortality had three sons, Robert, Walter, 


_-. | and John; the former, as has been already men- 


tioned, lives in the village of Balmaclellan, in-com- 
fortable circumstances, and is much respected by 
his neighbours. Walter died several years ago, 
leaving behind him a family now respectably si- 
tuated in this point. John went to America in the 
year 1776, and after various turns of fortune, set- 
tled at Baltimore.” 

Old Nol himself is said to have loved an innocent 
jest. (See Captain Hodgson’s Memoirs.) Old Mor- 
tality somewhat resembled the Protector in this 
turn to festivity. Like Master Silence, he had been 
merry twice and once in his time; but even his 
jests were of a melancholy and sepulchral nature, 
and sometimes attended with inconvenience to him- 
self, as will appear from the following anecdote :— 

The old man was at one time following his wonted 
occupation of repairing the tombs of the martyrs, 
in the churchyard of Girthon, and the sexton of the 
parish was plying his kindred task at no small dis- 
tance. Some roguish urchins were sporting near 
them, and by their noisy gambols disturbing the 
old men in their serious occupation. The most 
petulant of the juvenile party were two or three 
boys, grandchildren of a person well known by the 
name of Cooper Climent. This artist enjoyed al- 
most a monopoly in Girthon and the neighbour- 
ing parishes, for making and selling ladles, caups, 
bickers, bowls, spoons, cogues, and trenchers, 
formed of wood, for the use of the country people. 
It must be noticed, that notwithstanding the excel- 
lence of the Cooper’s vessels, they were apt, when 
new, to impart a reddish tinge to whatever liquor 
was put into them, a circumstance not uncommon 
in like cases. 

The grandchildren of this dealer in wooden work 
took it into their head to ask the sexton, what use 
he could possibly make of the numerous fragments 
of old coffins which were thrown up in opening new 
graves. “Do you not know,” said Old Mortality, 
“ that he sells them to your grandfather, who makes 
them into spoons, trenchers, bickers, bowies, and 80 
forth?” At this assertion, the youthful group broke 
up in, great confusion and disgust, on reflecting how 
many meals they had eaten out of dishes which, by 
Old Mortality’s account, were only fit to be ased at 
a banquet of witches or of ghoules. They carried 
the tidings home, when many a dinner was spoiled 
by the loathing which the intelligence imparted ; 
for the account of the materials was supposed to 
explain the reddish tinge, which, even in the day# 
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of the Cooper’s fame, had seemed somewhat sus- 
picious. The ware of Cooper Climent was reject- 
ed in horror, much to the benefit of his rivals the 
muggers, who dealt in earthenware. The man of 
cutty-spoon and ladle saw his trade interrupted, 
and learned the reason, by his quondam customers 
coming upon him in wrath to return the goods 
which were composed of such unhallowed materials, 
and demand repayment of their money. In this dis- 
agreeable predicament, the forlorn artist cited Old 
Mortality into a court of justice, where he proved 
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that the wood he used.in his trade was that of the 
staves of old wine-pipes bought from smugglers, 
with whom the country then abounded—a circum- 
stance which fully accounted for their imparting a 
colour to their contents. Old Mortality himself 
made the fullest declaration that he had no other 
purpose in making the assertion, than to check the 
petulance of the children. But it is easier to take 
away a good name than to restore it. Cooper Cli- 
ment’s business continued to languish, and he died 
in a state of poverty. + 


1 By another account, “‘ Old Mortality” 1s said to have died and been bumed at Bankend, in the parish of Caere 


laverock. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE FIRST EDITION—(1816.) 


As I may, without vanity, presume that the name 
and official description prefixed to this Proem will 
secure it, from the sedate and reflecting part of 
mankind, to whom only I would be understood to 
address myself, such attention as is due to the 
sedulous instructor of youth, and the careful per- 
former of my Sabbath duties, I will forbear to hold 
up a candle to the daylight, or to point out to the 
judicious those recommendations of my labours 
which they must necessarily anticipate from the 
perusal of the title-page. Nevertheless, I am not 
unaware, that, as Envy always dogs Merit at the 
heels, there may be those who will whisper, that 
albeit my learning and good principles cannot 
(lauded be the heavens!) be denied by any one, 

et that my situation at Gandercleuch hath been 
more favourable to my acquisitions in learning than 
to the enlargement of my views of the ways and 
works of the present generation. To the which ob- 
jection, if, peradventure, any such shall be started, 
tuy answer shall be threefold : 

First, Gandercleuch is, as it were, the central 
part—the navel (si fas sit dicere) of this our native 
realm of Scotland; so that men, from every corner 
thereof, when travelling on their concernments of 
business, either towards our metropolis of law, by 
which I mean Edinburgh, or towards our metropolis 
and mart of gain, whereby I insinuate Glasgow, are 
frequently led to make Gandercleuch their abiding 
stage and place of rest for the night. And it must be 
acknowledged by the most sceptical, that I, who have 
satin the leathern arm-chair, on the left-hand side 
of the fire, m the common room of the Wallace 
Inn, winter and summer, for every evening in my 
life, during forty years bypast (the Christian.Sab- 
baths only excepted), must have seen more of the 
manners and customs of various tribes and people, 
than if I had sought them out by my own painful 
travel and bodily labour. Even so doth the toll- 
man at the well-frequented turnpike on the Well- 
brae-head, sitting at his ease in his own dwelling, 
gather more receipt of custom, than if, moving 


forth upon the road, he were to require a contri- 
bution from each person whom he chanced to meet 
in his journey, when, according to the vulgar adage, 
he might possibly be greeted with more kicks than 
halfpence. 

But, secondly, supposing it again urged, that 
Ithacus, the most wise of the Greeks, acquired his 
renown, as the Roman poet hath assured us, by 
visiting states and men, I reply to the Zoilus who 
shall adhere to this objection, that, de facto, I have 
seen states and men also; for I have visited the 
famous cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, the for. 
mer twice, and the latter three times, in the course 
of my earthly pilgrimage. And, moreover, I had 
the honour to sit in the General Assembly (mean- 
ing, as an auditor, in the galleries thereof), and 
have heard as much goodly speaking on the law of 
patronage, as, with the fructification thereof in 
mine own understanding, hath made me be consi- 
dered as an oracle upon that doctrine ever sinee 
my safe and happy return to Gandercleugh. 

Again—and thirdly, If it be nevertheless pre- 
tended that my information and knowledge of man- 
kind, however extensive, and however painfully 
acquired, by constant domestic inquiry, and by 
foreign travel, is, natheless, incompetent to the task 
of recording the pleasant narratives of my Land- 
lord, I will let these critics know, to their own eter- 
nal shame and eonfusion, as well as to the abash- 
ment and discomfiture of all who shall rashly take 
up a song against me, that Iam Nor the writer, 
redacter, or compiler, of the Tales of my Landlord; 
nor am I, in one single iota, answerable for their 
contents, more or less. And now, ‘ye generation 
of critics, who raise yourselves up as if it were 
brazen serpents, to hiss with your tongues, and to 
smite with your stings, bow yourselves down to 
your native dust, and acknowledge that yours have 
been the thoughts of ignorance, and the words of 
vain foolishness. Lo! ye are caught in your own 
snare, and your own pit hath yawned for you. 
Turn, then, aside from the task that is too heavy 
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for yuu ; avstroy not your teeth by gnawing a file; 
waste not your strength by spurning against a 
castle wall; nor spend your breath in contending 
in swiftness with a fleet steed; and let those weigh 
the Tales of my Landlord, who shall bring with 
them the scales of candour, cleansed from the rust 
of prejudice by the hands of intelligent modesty. 
For these alone they were compiled, as will appear 
from a brief narrative which my zeal for truth 
compelled me to make supplementary to the pre- 
sent Proem. 

It is well known that my Landlord was a pleasing 
and a facetious man, acceptable unto all the parish 
of Gandercleugh, excepting only the Laird, the Ex- 
ciseman, and those for whom he refused to draw 
liquor upon trust. Their causes of dislike I will touch 
separately, adding my own refutation thereof. 

His honour, the Laird, accused our Landlord, 
deceased, of having encouraged, in various times 
and places, the destruction of hares, rabbits, fowls 
black and grey, partridges, moor-pouts, roe-deer, 

| and other birds and quadrupeds, at unlawful sea- 
sons, and contrary to the laws of this realm, which 
' have secured, in their wisdom, the slaughter of such 
animals for the great of the earth, whom I have 
' remarked to take an uncommon (though to me, an 
| unintelligible) pleasure therein. Now, in humble 
| deference to his honour, and in justifiable defence 
| of my friend deceased, I reply to this charge, that 
howsoever the form of such animals might appear 
| to be similar to those so protected by the law, yet 
it was a mere deceptio visus; for what resembled 
hares were, in fact, hill-kids, and those partaking 
of the appearance of moor-fowl, were truly wood- 
pigeons, and consumed and eaten eo nomine, and 
not otherwise. 
Again, the Exciseman pretended, that my de- 
ceased Landlord did encourage that species of 
manufacture called distillation, without having an 
especial permission from the Great, technically 
called a license, for doing so. Now, I stand up to 
confront this falsehodd; and in defiance of him, his 
gauging-stick, and pen and inkhorn, I tell him, that 
I never saw, or tasted, a glass of unlawful aqua 
vitee in the house of my Landlord; nay, that, on 
the contrary, we needed not such devices, in re- 
spect of a pleasing and somewhat seductive liquor, 
which was vended and consumed at the Wallace 
Inn, under the name of mountain dew. If there is 
a penalty against manufacturing such a liquor, let 
hizn show me the statute; and when he does, Ill 
tell him if I will obey it or no. 

Concerning those who came to my Landlord for 
liquor, and went thirsty away, for lack of present 
coin, or future credit, I cannot but say it has 
grieved my bowels as if the case had been mine 
own. Nevertheless, my Landlord considered the 
necessities of a thirsty soul, and would permit them, 
in extreme need, and when their soul was impo- 
verished for lack of moisture, to drink to the full 
value of their watches and wearing apparel, exchu- 
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sively of their inferior habiliments, which he was 
uniformly inexorable in obliging them to retain, 
for the credit of the house, As to mine own part; 
I may well say that he never refused me that 
modicum of refreshment with which I am wont te 
recruit nature after the fatigues of my school. It 
is true, I taught his five sons English and Latin, 
writing, book-keeping, with a tincture of mathe- 
matics, and that I instructed his daughter in psal- 
mody. Nor do I remember me of any fee or ho- 
norarium received from him on account of these 
my labours, except the compotations aforesaid ;— 
nevertheless, this compensation suited my humour 
well, since it is a hard sentence to bid a dry throat 
wait till quarter-day. 

But, truly, were I to speak my simple conceit 
and belief, I think my Landlord was chiefly moved 
to waive in my behalf the usual requisition of a 
symbol, or reckoning, from the pleasure he was 
wont to take in my conversation, which, though | 
solid and edifying in the main, was, like a well-built 
palace, decorated with facetious narratives and de- 
vices, tending much to the enhancement and orna- 
ment thereof. And so pleased was my Landlord of 
the Wallace in his replies during such colloquies, 
that there was no district in Scotland, yea, and no 
peculiar, and, as it were, distinctive custom therein 
practised, but was discussed betwixt us; insomuch, 
that those who stood by were wont to say, it was 
worth a bottle of ale to hear us communicate with 
each other. And not a few travellers, from distant 
parts, as well as from the remote districts of our | 
kingdom, were wont to mingle in the conversation, 
and to tell news that had been gathered in foreign ' 
lands, or preserved from oblivion in this our own, 

Now, I chanced to have contracted for teaching 
the lower classes with a young person called Peter, 
or Patrick, Pattieson, who had been educated for 
our Holy Kirk,—yea, had, by the licence of pres- 
bytery, his voice opened therein as a preacher,— 
who delighted in the collection of olden tales and 
legends, and in garnishing them with the flowers 
of poesy, whereof he was a vain and frivolous pro- 
fessor ; for he followed not the example of those 
strong poets whom I proposed to him as a pattern, 
but formed versification of a flimsy and modern 
texture, to the compounding whereof was necessary 
small pains and less thought. And hence I have 
chid him as being one of those who bring forward 
the fatal revolution prophesied by Mr Robert Carey, 
in his Vaticination on the Death of the celebrated 
Dr John Donne: 

Now thou art gone, and thy strict laws will be 

Too hard far libertines in ‘ ‘ 

Till verse (by thee refined) in last age 

Turn ballad rhyme. 
I had also disputations with him touching his in- 
dulging rather a flowing and redundant than a con- 
cise and stately diction in his prose exercitations. 
But notwithstanding these symptoms of inferior 
taste, and a humour of contradicting his betters 
upon passages of dubious construction in Latin au- 
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thors, I did grievously lament when Peter Pattie- 
son was removed from me by death, even as if he 
had been the offsprifig of my own loins. And in 
respect his papers had been left in my care (to an- 


I have only further to intimate, that Mr Peter | 
Pattieson, in arranging these Tales for the press, | 
hath more consulted his own fancy than the accu | 
racy of the narrative; nay, that he hath sometimes | 


swer funeral and deathbed expenses), I conceived 
myself entitled to dispose of one parcel thereof, en- 
titled, “ Tales of my Landlord,” to one cunning in 
the trade (as it is called) of bookselling. He was a 
mirthful man, of small stature, cunning in counter- 
feiting of voices, and in making facetious tales and 
responses, and whom I have to laud for the truth 
of his dealings towards me. 

Now, therefore, the world may see the injustice 
that charges me with incapacity to write these nar- 
ratives, seeing, that though I have proved that I 
could have written them if I would, yet, not having 
done so, the censure will deservedly fall, if at all 
due, upon the memory of Mr Peter Pattieson ; 
whereas I must be justly entitled to the praise, 
when any is due, seeing that, as the Dean of St 
Patrick’s wittily and logically expresseth it, — 

That without which a thing is not, 
Is Causa sine qua non. 
The work, therefore, is unto me as a child is toa 
parent ; in the which child, if it proveth worthy, 
the parent hath honour and praise; but, if otherwise, 
ti 


blended two or three stories together for the mere 
grace of his plots ;—of which infidelity, although 1 
disapprove and enter my testimony against it, yet 
I have not taken upon me to correct the same, in 
respect it was the will of the deceased that his ma- 
nuscript should be submitted te the press without | 
diminution or alteration. A fanciful nicety it was | 
on the part of my deceased friend, who, if thinking | 
wisely, ought rather to have conjured me, by all 
the tender ties of our friendship and common pur- 
suits, to have carefully revised, altered, and aug- 
mented, at my judgment and discretion. But the 
will of the dead must be scrupulously obeyed, ever 
when we weep over their pertinacity and self-delu 
sion. So, gentle reader, I bid you farewell, recom: 
mending you to such fare as the mountains of your 
own country produce ; and I will only farther pre- | 
mise, that each tale is preceded by a short intro- 
duction, mentioning the persons by whom, and the 
circumstances under which, the materials thereo 
were collected. 
JEDEDIAK CLEISHBOTHAM. 
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Oly Miortaltty. 


CHAPTER I. 
Preliminary. 
Why seeks he with unwearied toil 
‘cuban 
‘And lead oblivion into day?’ 
“ Mosr readers,” says the Manuscript of Mr 
Pattieson, “ must have witnessed with delight the 
joyous burst which attends the dismissing of a vil- 
lage-school on a fine summer evening. The buoyant 
yaa of childhood, repressed with so much difficulty 
uring the tedious hours of discipline, may then be 
seen to explode, as it were, in shout, and song, and 
frolic, as the little urchins join in groups on their 
play-ground, and arrange their matches of sport for 
the evening. But there is one individual who par- 
takes of the relief afforded by the moment of dis- 
mission, whose feelings are not so obvious to the 
eye of the spectator, or so apt to receive his sym- 
pathy. I mean the teacher himself, who, stunned 
with the hum, and suffecated with the closeness of 
his school-room, has spent the whole day (himself 
against a host) in controlling petulance, exciting in- 
difference to action, striving to enlighten stupidity, 
and labouring to soften obstinacy ; and whose very 
wers of intellect have been confounded by hear- 
ing the same dull lesson repeated a hundred times 
by rote, and only varied by the various blunders of 
the reciters. Even the flowers of classic genius, 
with which his solitary fancy is most gratified, have 
been rendered degraded, in his imagination, by their 
connexion with tears, with errors, and with punish- 
ment; so that the Eclogues of Virgil and Odes of 
Horace are each inseparably allied in association 
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with the sullen figure and monotonous recitation of 
some blubbering school-boy. If to these mental 


distresses are added a delicate frame of body, and 
a mind ambitious of some higher distinction than 
that of being the tyrant of childhood, the reader 
may have some slight conception of the relief which 
a solitary walk, in the cool of a fine summer even- 
ing, affords to the head which has ached, and the 
nerves which have been shattered, for so many 
hours, in plying the irkeome task of public instruc- 
tion. 


“To me these evening ciate peat the 
piest hours of an unhappy life; and if any gen- 
ri 2 shall hereafter find pleasure in perusing 
these lucubrations, I am not unwilling he shoul 
know that the plan of them has been usually traced 
in those moments when relief from toil and clamour, 
combined with the quiet scenery around me, has 
disposed my mind to the task of composition. 
My chief haunt, in these hours of golden lei- 
gure, is the banks of the small stream, which, wind- 


ing through a ‘ lone vale of green bracken,’ 8 
in front of the village school-house of Gandercleugh. 
For the first quarter of a mile, perhaps, I may be 
disturbed from my meditations, in order to return 
the scrape, or doffed bonnet, of such stragglers 
among my pupils as fish for trouts or minnows in 
the little brook, or seek rushes and wild-flowers by 
its margin. But, beyond the space I have men- 
tioned, the juvenile anglers do not, after sunset, 
voluntarily extend their excursions. The cause is, 
that farther up the narrow valley, and in a recess 
which seems scooped out of the side of the stee 
heathy bank, there is a deserted burial-ground, 
which the little cowards are fearful of approaching 
in the twilight. To me, however, the place has an 
inexpressible charm. It has been long the favourite 
termination of my walks, and, if my kind- patron 
forgets not his promise, will (and probably at no 
very distant day) be my final resting-place after my 
mortal pilgrimage.! 

“ It is a spot which possesses all the solemnity 
of feeling attached to a burial-ground, without 
exciting those of a more unpleasing description, 
Having been very little used for many years, the 
few hillocks which rise above the level plain are 
covered with the same short velvet turf. The monu- 
ments, of which there are not above seven or eight, 
are half sunk in the ground, and overgrown with 
moss. No newly erected tomb disturbs the sober 
serenity of our reflections by reminding us of re- 
cent calamity, and no rank-springing grass forces 
upon our imagination the recollection, that it owes 
its dark luxuriance to the foul and festering rem- 
nants of mortality which ferment beneath. The 
daisy which sprinkles the sod, and the harebell 
which hangs over it, derive their pure nourishment 
from the dew of heaven, and their growth impresses 
us with no degrading or disgusting recollections, 
Death has indeed been here, and its traces are be- 
fore us ; but they are softened and deprived of their 
horror by our distance from the period when they 
have been first impressed. Those who sleep be- 
neath are only connected with us by the reflecti 
that they have once been what we now are, and 
that, as their relics are now identified with their 
mother earth, ours shall, at some future period, un- 
dergo the same transformation. 

“Yet, although the moss has been collected on 
the most modern of these humble tombs during 
four generations of mankind, the memory of some 


1 Note, by Mr Jedediah Clelshbotham-—That I kept my plight 
in this melancholy matter with my deceased lamen' 
friend, a h handsome headstone, erected at 


a 

the name and calling of 
Peter Ferrer wah the pire of his nativity and sepulture; 
together also with a, teat: of his merits, ettested by myselZ, 
as bis superior and patron.—J. C. 
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of those who sleep beneatn thes is still held in re- 
verent remembrance. It is true, that, upon the 
largest, and, to an antiquary, the most interesting 
monument of the group, which bears the effigies of 
a doughty knight in his hood of mail, with his shield 
banging on his breast, the armorial bearings are 
defaced by time, and a few worn-out letters may be 
read, at the pleasure of the decipherer, Dns. Johan 
---de Homél e Johan---de ~-- And it is 
also true, that of another tomb, richly sculptured 
with an ornamental cross, mitre, and pastoral staff, 
tradition can only aver that a certain nameless 
bishop lies interred there. But upon other two 
stones which lie beside, may still be read in rude 
prose, and ruder rhyme, the history of those who 
sleep beneath them. They belong, we are assured 
by the epitaph, to the class of persecuted Presby- 
terians who afforded a melancholy subject for his- 
tery in the times of Charles IT. and his successor.) 
In returning from the battle of Pentland Hills, a 
party of the insurgents had been attacked in this 
glen by a small detachment of the King’s troops, 
and three or four either killed in the skirmish, or 
shot after bemmg made prisoners, as rebels taken 
with arms in their hands. The peasantry contizued 
to attach to the tombs of those victims of prelacy an 
honour which they do not render to more splendid 
mausoleums; and, when they point them out to 
their sons, and narrate the fate of the sufferers, 
usually conclude, by exhorting them to be ready, 
should times call for it, to resist to the death in the 
cause of civil and religious liberty, like their brave 
forefathers. 

“ Although I am far from venerating the pecu- 
liar tenets asserted by those who call themselves 
the followers of those men, and whose intolerance 
and narrow-minded bigotry are at least as conspi- 
euous as their devotional zeal, yet it is without 
depreciating the memory of those sufferers, many 
of whom united the independent sentiments of a 
Hampden with the suffering zeal of a Hooper or 
Latimer. On the other hand, it would be unjust 
to forget, that many even of those who had been 
most active in crushing what they conceived the 
rebellious and seditious spirit of those unhappy 
wanderers, displayed themselves, when called upon 
to suffer for their political and religious opinions, 
the same daring and devoted zeal, tinctured, in 
their case, with chivalrous loyalty, as in the former 
with republican enthusiasm. It has often been 
remarked of the Scottish character, that the stub- 
bornness with which it is moulded shows most to 
advantage in adversity, when it seems akin to the 
native sycamore of their hills, which seorns to be 
biasged in its mode of growth even by the influence 
of the prevailing wind, but, shooting its branches 
with equal boldness in every direction, shows no 
weather-side to the storm, and be broken, but 
ean never be bended. It must be understood that 
I speak of my countrymen as they fall under my 
own observation. When in foreign countries, I have 
been informed that they are more docile. But it is 
time to return from this digression. 





1 James, Seventh King of Scotland of that name, and Second 
according to the enumeration of the Kings of Engiand.—J. Cc. 


co —— it fitting that the reader should be apprised that 


eta vet 
Me Laird of Gusset an agger, or 


tather murus of uncemented granite, called by the vulgar a dry- 
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“ One summer evening, as, in a stroll such as 4 
have described, I approached this deserted man- 
sion of the dead, I was somewhat surprised to hear 
sounds distinct from those which usually soothe its 
solitude— the gentle chiding, namely, of the brook, 
and the sighing of the wind in the boughs of three 
gigantic ash-trees, which mark the cemetery. The 
clink of a hammer was on this occasion distinctly 
heard; and I entertained some alarm that a march- 
dike, long meditated by the two proprietors whose 
estates were divided by my favourite brook,- was 
about to be drawn up the glen, in order to substi- 
tute its rectilinear deformity for the graceful wind- 
ing of the natural boundary.4 As I approached, I 
was agreeably undeceived. An old man was seated 
upon the monument of the slaughtered presbyte- 
rians, and busily employed in deepening with his 
chisel the seed end inscription, slr Goorin 
cing, in scrip guage, the promi essings 
of futurity to be the lot of the slain, anathema- 
tize)) the murderers with corresponding violence. 
4 ptae bonnet of unusual dimensions covered the 
grey hairs of the pious workman. His dress was a 
large old-fashioned coat of the coarse cloth called 
hoddin-grey, usually worn by the elder peasants, 
with waistcoat and breeches of the same; and the 
whole suit, though still in decent repair, had obvi- 
ously seen a train of long service. Strong clouted 
shoes, studded with -hobnails, and gramoches or leg- 
gins, made of thick black cloth, completed his equip- 
ment. Beside him, fed among the graves a pony, 
the companion of his journey, whose extreme white- 
ness, as well as its projecting bones and hollow eyes, 
indicated its antiquity. It was harnessed in the 
most simple manner, with a pair of branks, a hair 
tether, or halter, and a sunk, or cushion of straw, 
instead of bridle and saddle. A canvas pouch hung 
around the neck of the animal,—for the purpose, 
probably, of containing the rider’s tools, and any- 
thing else he might have occasion to with him. 
Although I had never seen the old man before, yet 
from the singularity of his employment, and the 
style of his equipage, I had no difficulty in recog- 
nising a religious itinerant, whom I had often heard 
talked of, and who was known in various parts of 
Scotland by the title of Old Mortality. 

“ Where this man was born, or what was his real 
name, I have never been able to learn ; nor are the 
motives which made him desert his home, and adopt 
the erratic mode of life which he pursued, known 
to me, except very generally. According to the 
belief of most people, he was a native of either the 
county of Dumfries or Galloway, and lineally de- 
scended from some of those champions of the Cove- 
nant, whose deeds and sufferings were his favourite 
theme. He is said to have held, at one period of 
his life, a small moorland farm ; but, wh from 
pecuniary losses, or domestic misfortune, he had 
long renounced that and every other gainful call- 
ing. In the language of Scripture, he left his house, 
his home, and his kin and wandered about 
until the day of his death, a period of nearly thirty 
years. 
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stane a surmounted, or coped, cespite viridt, {.e. with a 
sod-turt, ‘Truly thetr honours fell into discord concerning two 
roods of marshy ground, near the cove called the Bedral’s : 
and the controversy, 

from before the ju 
even unto the great 


ha some years e been removed 
aye. land (with whom it abode long). 

city of London and the A of 

Nobles therein, is, as I may say, 


~C. 
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this lo ilgrimage, the pious enthu- 

his Sheba so as annually to visit 
the rede of the unfortunate Covenanters who suf- 
fered ‘by the sword, or by the executioner, during 
the reigns of the two last’ monarchs of‘ the Stuart 
line. These are most numerous in the western dis- 
tricts of Ayr, Galloway, and Dumfries; but they are 
alse to be found in other parts of Scotland, wherever 
the fugitives had fought, or fallen, or suffered by 
military or civil execution. Their tombs are often 
apart from all human habitation, in the remote 
moors and wilds to which the wanderers had fied 
for concealment. But wherever they existed, Old 
Mortality wae sure to visit them when his annual 
round brought them within his reach. In the most 
lonely recesses of the mountains, the moor-fowl 
shooter has been often surprised to find him busied 
in cleaning the moss from the grey stones, renew- 
ing with his chisel the half-defaced inscriptions, and 
repairing the emblems of death with which these 
simple monuments are usually adorned. Motives 
of the most sincere, though fanciful devotion, in- 
duced the old man to dedicate so many years of ex- 
istence to perform this tribute to the memory of the 
deceased warriors of the church. He considered 
himself as fulfilling a sacred duty, while renewing 
to the eyes of posterity the decaying emblems of 
the zeal and sufferings of their forefathers, and 
thereby trimming, as it were, the beacon-light which 
was to warn future generations to defend their re- 
ligion even unto blood. 

“In all his wanderings, the old pilgrim never 
seemed to need, or was known to accept, pecuniary 
assistance. It is true, his wants were very few; for 
wherever he went, he found ready quarters in the 
house of some Cameronian of his own sect, or of 
some other religious person. The hospitality which 
was reverentially paid to him he always acknow- 
ledged, by repairing the gravestones (if there ex- 
isted any) belonging to the family or ancestors of 
his host. As the wanderer was usually to be seen 
bent on this pious task within the precincts of some 
country churchyard, or reclined on the solitary 
tombstone among the heath, disturbing the plover 
and the black-cock with the clink of his chisel and 
mallet, with his old white pony grazing by his side, 
he acquired, from his converse among the dead, 
the popular appellation of Old Mortality. 

“The character of such a man could have in it 
little connexion even with innocent gaiety. Yet, 
among those of his own religious persuasion, he is 
reported to have been cheerful. The descendants 
of persecutors, or those whom he supposed guilty 
of entertaining similar tenets, and the scoffers at 
religion by whom he was sometimes assailed, he 
usually termed the generation of vipers. Convers- 
ing with others, he was grave and sententious, not 
withdut a cast of severity. But he is said never to 
have been observed to give way to violent passion, 
excepting upon one occasion, when a mischievous 
truant-boy with a stone the nose of a che- 
rub’s face which the old man was engaged in re- 
touching. I am in general a sparer of the rod, 
notwithstanding the maxim of Solomon, for which 
school-boys have little reason to thank his memory; 
but on this occasion I deemed it proper to show that 
I did not hate the child —But 1 must return to the 
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s Exppably sonetcers. It would seem that this was spo- 
ken duting apprehensions of invasion from France.—Pub- 
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circumstinces attending my first interview with this 
interesting enthusiast. 

“In accosting Old Mortality, I did not fail to 
pay respect to his years and his principles, begin- 
ning my address by a apology for inter- 
rupting his labours. The old man intermitted the 
operation of the chisel, took off his spectacles and 
wiped them, then replacing them on his nose, ac- 
knowledged my courtesy by a suitable return. En- 
couraged by his affability, I intruded upon him some 
questions concerning the sufferers on whose monu- 
ment he was now employed. To talk of the exploits 
of the Covenanters was the delight, as to repair 
their monuments was the business, of his life. He 
was profuse in the communication of all the minute 
information which he had collected concerning them, 
their wars, and their wanderings. One would almost 
have supposed he must have been their contempo- 
rary, and have actually beheld the passages which 
he related, so much had he identified his feelings 
and opinions with theirs, and so much had his nar- 
ratives the circumstantiality of an eye-witness. 

“¢ We,’ he said, in a tone of exultation,—‘ we 
are the only true whigs. Carnal men have assumed 
that triumphant appellation, following him whose 
kingdom is of this world. Which of them would sit 
six hours on a wet hill-side to hear a godly sermon ¢ 
1 trow an hour o’t wad staw them. They are ne’er 
a hair better than them that shame na to take upon 
themsells the persecuting name of blude-thirsty to- 
ries. Self-seekers all of them, strivers after wealth,’ 
power, and worldly ambition, and forgetters alike 
of what has been dree’d and done by the mighty 
men who stood in the gap in the great day of wrath. 
Nae wonder they dread the accomplishment of what 
was spoken by the mouth of the worthy Mr Peden 
(that precious servant of tho Lord, none of whose 
words fell to the ground), that the French monzies! 
sal) rise as fast in the glens of Ayr, and the kenns 
of Galloway, as ever the Highlandmen did in 1677. 
And now they are gripping to the bow and to the 
spear, when they suld be mourning for a sinfu’ land 
and a broken covenant.’ 

“ Soothing the old man by letting his peculiar 
opinions pass without contradiction, and anxious to 
prolong conversation with so singular a character, 
I prevailed upon him to accept that hospitality, 
which Mr Cleishbotham is always willing to extend 
to those who need it. In our way to the school- 
master’s house, we called at the Wallace Inn, where 
T was pretty certain I should find my patron about 
that hour of the evening. After a courteous inter- 
change of civilities, Old Mortality was, with diffi- 
culty, prevailed upon to join his host in a single 
giass of liquor, and that on condition that he should 
be permitted to name the pledge, which he pre- 
faced with a of about five minutes, and then, 
with bonnet doffed and eyes uplifted, drank to the 
memory of those heroes of the Kirk who had first 
uplifted her banner upon the mountains. As no 
persuasion could prevail on him to extend his con- 
viviality to a second cup, my patron accompanied 
him home, and accommodated him in the Prophet’s 
Chamber, as it is his pleasure to call the closet which 
holds a spare bed, and which is frequently a place 
of retreat for the poor traveller* 

«The next day I took leave of Old Mortality, 


3 He mignt have added, and for the rich also; 
my stars, the great of the earth have also taken any 
tay poor domicile. And, during the service of my hand- 








who seemed affected by the unusual attention with 
which I had cultivated his acquaintance and lis- 
tened to his conversation. After he had mounted, 
not without difficulty, the old white pony, he took 
me by the hand and said, ‘ The blessing of our Mas- 
ter be with you, young man! My hours are like the 
ears of the latter harvest, and your days are yet 
in the spring; and yet you may be gathered into 
the garner of mortality before me, for the sickle of 
death cuts down the as oft as the ripe, and 
there is a colour in your cheek, that, like the bud 
of the rose, serveth oft to hide the worm of corrup- 
tion. Wherefore labour as one who knoweth not 
when his Master calleth. And if it be my lot to 
return to this village after ye are gane hame to your 
ain place, these auld withered hands will frame a 
stane of memorial, that your name may not perish 
from among the people.’ 

“ I thanked Old Mortality for his kind inten- 
tions in my behalf, and heaved a sigh, not, I think, 
of regret, so much as of resignation, to think of the 
chance that I might soon require his good offices. 
But though, in all human probability, he did not err 
in supposing that my span of life may be abridged 
in youth, he had over-estimated the period of his 
own pilgrimage on earth. It is now some years 
since he has been missed in all his usual haunts, 
while moss, lichen, and deer-hair, are fast covering 
those stones, to cleanse which had been the business 
of his life. About the beginning of this century 
he closed his mortal toils, being found on the high- 
way near Lockerby, in Dumfries-shire, exhausted 
and just expiring. The old white pony, the com- 

anion of all his wanderings, was standing by the 
side of his dying master. There was found about 
his person a sum of money sufficient for his decent 
interment, which serves to show that his death was 
in no ways hastened by violence or by want. The 
common people still regard his memory with great 
respect ; and many are of opinion, that the stones 
which he repaired will not again require the as- 
wistance of the chisel. They even assert, that on 
the tombs where the manner of the martyrs’ mur- 
der is recorded, their names have remained indeli- 
bly legible since the death of Old Mortality, while 
those of the persecutors, sculptured on the same mo- 
numents, have been entirely defaced. It is hardly 
necessary to say that this is a fond imagination, 
and that, since the time of the pious pilgrim, the 
monuments which were the ol jects of his care are 
hastening, like all earthly memorials, into ruin or 
decay. 

“ My readers will of course understand, that in 
embodying into one aa were narrative many of 
the anecdotes which I had the advantage of de- 
riving from Old Mortality, I have been far from 
adopting either his style, his opinions, or even his 
facts, so far as they appear to have been distorted 
by party prejudice. I have endeavoured to correct 
or verify them from the most authentic sources of 
tradition afforded by the representatives of either 


party. 

* On the part of the Presbyterians, I have ton- 
salted such moorland farmers from the western 
districts, as, by the kindness of their landlords or 
otherwise, have been able, during the late general 





of Smackawa, in his peregrinations to and from the 
tropolis, was wont to prefer my Prophet's Ghamber cven to 
the sanded chamber of dais in the Wallace Inn, and to bestow 


Dory who was buxom gnd comely of aspect, his Honour 
me 
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change of property, to retain possession of the 
zings on which their grandsires fed their flocke and 
herds. I must own, that of late days I have found 
this a limited so of information. I have there- 
fore called in the supplementary aid of those mo- 
dest itinerants, whom the scrupulous civility of our 
ancestors denominated travelling merchants, but 
whom, of late, accommodating ourselves in thig, as 
in more material particulars, to the feelings and 
sentiments of our more wealthy neighbours, we 
have learned to call packmen or pedlars. To coun- 
try weavers travelling in hopes to get rid of their 
winter web, but more especially to tailors, who, 
from their sedentary profession, and the necessity, 
in our country, of exercising it by temporary resi- 
dence in the families by whom:they are employed, 
may be considered as possessing a complete register 
of rural traditions, I have been indebted for many 
illustrations of the narratives of Old Mortality, 
much in the taste and spirit of the original. 

“ I had more difficulty in finding materials for 
correcting the tone of partiality which evidently 
pervaded those stores of traditional learning, in 
order that I might be enabled to present an un- 
biassed picture of the manners of that unhappy 
period, and at the same time to do justice to the 
merits of both parties. But I have been enabled 
to qualify the narratives of Old Mortality and his 
Cameronian friends, by the reports of more than 
one descendant of ancient and honourable families, 
who, themselves decayed into the humble vale of 
life, yet look proudly back on the period when their 
ancestors fought and fell in behalf of the exiled 
house of Stuart. I may even boast right reverend 
authority on the same score; for more than one 
nonjuring bishop, whose authority and income were 
upon as apostolical a scale as the greatest abomi- 
nator of Episcopacy could well desire, have deigned, 
while partaking of the humble cheer of the Wallace 
Inn, to furnish me with information corrective of 
the facts which I learned from others. There are 
also here and there a laird or two, who, thougk 
they shrug their shoulders, profess no great shame 
in their fathers having served in the persecuting 
squadrons of Earlshall and Claverhouse. From 
gamekeepers of these gentlemen, an office the most 
apt of any other to become hereditary in such fa- 
milies, I have also contrived to collect much valu- 
able information. 

“ Upon the whole, I can hardly fear, that at this 
time, in describing the operation which their op- 
posite principles produced upon the good and bad 
men of both parties, I can be suspected of mean- 
ing insult or injustice to either. If recollectign of 
former injuries, extra-loyalty, and contempt and 
hatred of their adversaries, produced rigour ard 
tyranny in the one party, it will hardly be denied, 
on the other hand, that if the zeal for God’s house 
did not eat up the conventiclers, it devoured at 
least, to imitate the phrase pf Dryden, no pam eal 
tion of their loyalty, sober sense, and good b , 
We may safely hope, that the souls-of the brave 
and sincere on either side oy ikeeaecsutel ae 
with rise and pity upon the ill-ap mo- |. 
tives which caused their mutual hatred and hosti- 
lity while in this valley of darkness, blood, and teare. 
















































utchkin, as he would, ly say, to obtain the freedom 
of the house, but, in reali y, to assure himeclf of my company 
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Peace to their memory! Let us think of them as 


the herdine of our only Scottish tragedy entreats 
her lord to think of her departed sire— 
*O rake not up the ashes of ouffathers ! 


Implacable resentment was thelr crime, 
- And grievous has the expiation beert.’’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Summon as hundred horse, by break of day, 
To wait our pleasure at the castle gates. ae 


Unper the reign of the last Stuarts, there was an 
anxious wish on the part of Government to coun- 
meéAns in their nower, the strict or 


teract, by every 


puritanical spirit which had been the chief charac- 
teristic of the republican government. and to revive 
those feudal institutions which united the vassal to 
the liege lord, and both to the Crown. Frequent 
musters and assemblies of the people, both for mi- 

pastimes, were 


litary exercise and for sports an 
appointed by authority. The interference, in the 
latter case, was impolitic, to say the least; for, as 
usual on such occasions, the consciences which were 
at first only scrupulous, became confirmed in their 


opinions, instead of giving way to the terrors of 


authority ; and the youth of both sexes, to whom 
the pipe and tabor in England, or the bagpipe in 
Scotland, would have been in themselves an irre- 
sistible temptation, were enabled to set them at de- 
fiance, from the proud consciousness that they were 
at the same time resisting an act of council. To 
compel men to dance and be merry by authority, 


has rarely succeeded even on board of slave-ships, 


where it was formerly sometimes attempted by way 
of inducing the wretched captives to agitate their 
limbs and restore the circulatiou, during the few 
minutes they were permitted to enjoy the fresh 
air upon deck. The rigour of the strict Calvinists 
increased, in proportion to the wishes of the Go- 
vernment that it should be relaxed. A judaical 
observance of the Sabbath—a supercilious con- 
demnation of all manly pastimes and harmless 
recreations, as well as of the profane custom of 
romiscuous dancing, that is, of men and women 
cing together in the same party (for I believe 
they itted that the exercise might be inoffensive 
if practised by the parties separately )— distinguish- 
ing those who professed a more than ordinary share 
of sanctity, they discouraged, as far as lay in their 
power, even the ancient wappen-schauws, as they 
were termed, when the feudal array of the county 
was called out, and each crown-vassal was required 
to appear with such muster of men and armour as 
he was bound to make by his fief, and that under 
high comer oat penalties. The Covenanters were 
the more jealous of those assemblies, as the lord- 
Heutenants and sheriffs under whom they were held 
had instructions from the Government to spare no 
pains which might render them agreeable to the 
young men who were thus summoned together, up- 
on whom the military exercise cf the morning, and 
| the sports which usually closed the evening, might 
naturally be supposed to have a seductive effect. 
The preachers and lytes of the more rigid 
ians la therefore, by caution, re- 
Mmonstrance, and authority, to diminish the attend- 
ance upon these summonses, conscious that in doing 
eo, théy lessened not only the apparent, but the ac- 
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tual strength of the Government, by impeding tne 
extension of that esprit de corps which soon unites 
young men who are in the habit of meeting toge- 
ther for manly or military exercise. They 
therefore exerted themselves earnestly to prevent 
attendance on these occasions by those who could 
find any possible excuse for absence, and were es- 
pecially severe upon such of their hearers as mere 
curiosity led to be spectators, or love of exercise 
to be ers, of the array and the sports which 
took place. Such of the gentry as d to these 
doctrines were not always, however, in a situation 
to be ruled by them. The commands of the law 
were imperative; and the privy council, who ad- 
ministered the executive power in Scotland, were 
severe in enforcing the statutory penalties against 
the crown-vassals who did not appear at the pério- 
dical wappen-schaw. The landholders were com- 
pelled, therefore, to send their sons, tenants, and 
vassals to the rendezvous, to the number of horses, 
men, and spears, at which they were rated; and 
it frequently happened, that notwithstanding the 
strict charge of their elders to return as soon as the 
formal inspection was over, the young men-at-arms 
were unable to resist the temptation of sharing in 
the sports which succeeded the muster, or to avoid 
listening to the prayers read in the churches on 
these occasions,—and thus, in the opinion of their 
repining parents, meddling with the accursed thing 
which is an abomination in the sight of the Lord. 
The sheriff of the county of Lanark was holding 
the wappen-schaw of a wild district called the Up- 
per Ward of Clydesdale, on a haugh or level plain, 
near to a royal borough, the name of which is ne 
way essential to my story, on the morning of the 
5th of May 1679, when our narrative commences 
When the musters had been made, and duly re- 
ported, the young men, as was usual, were to mix 
in various sports, of which the chief was to shoot 
at the popinjay,’ an ancient game formerly prac- 
tised with archery, but at this period with fire-arms. 
This was the figure of a bird, decked with party- 
coloured feathers, so as to resemble a popinjay or 
parrot. It was suspended to a pole, and served for 
a mark at which the competitors discharged their 
fusees and carabines in rotation, at the distance ot 
sixty or seventy paces. He whose ball brought down 
the mark, held the proud title of Captain of the Po- 
pinjay for the remainder of the day, and was usually 
escorted in triumph to the most reputable change- 
house in the neighbourhood, where the evening waa 
closed with conviviality, conducted under his auspi- 
ces, and, if he was able to sustain it, at his expense. 
It will of course be supposed that the ladies of 
the country assembled to witness this gallant strife, 
those excepted who held the stricter tenets of pu- 
ritanism, and would therefore have deemed it eri- 
minal to afford countenance to the profane gambols 
of the malignants. Landaus, barouches, or tilbu- 
ries, there were none in those simple days. The 
lord-lieutenant of the county (a personage of ducal 
rank) alone pretended to the magnificence of a 
wheel-carriage, a thing covered with tarnished gild- 
ing and sale ig in shape like the vulgar picture 
of Noah’s ark, dragged by eight long-tailed ders 
mares, bearing eight insides and six outsides. The 
insides were their Graces in person—two maids of 
honour—two children—a chaplain stuffed into a sort 





1 See Note A,—Festival of the Popinjay. 
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See oe ee ae eet = 
of lateral recess, formed by a projection at the door 
of the vehicle, and called, from its appearance, the 
boot—and an equerry to his Grace, ensconced in 
the corresponding convenience on the opposite side. 
A coachman and three postilions, who wore short 
swords, and tie-wigs with three tails, had blunder- 
busses slung behind them, and pistols at their saddle- 
bow, conducted the equipage. On the foot-board, 
hehind this moving mansion-house, stood, or rather 
hung, in triple file, six lacqueys in rich liveries, 
armed up to the teeth. The rest of the gentry, men 
and women, old and young, were on horseback, 
followed by their servants; but the company, for 
the reasons already assigned, was rather select than 
numerous. 

Near to the enormous leathern vehicle which we 
have attempted to describe, vinditating her title to 
precedence over the untitled gentry of the country, 
might be seen the sober palfrey of Lady Margaret 
Bellenden, bearing the erect and primitive form of 
Lady Margaret herself, decked in those widow’s 
weeds which the good lady had never laid aside, 
since the execution of her husband for his adherence 
to Montrose. 

Her grand-daughter, and only earthly care, the 
fair-haired Edith, who was generally allowed to be 
the prettiest lass in the Upper Ward, appeared 
beside her aged relative, like Spring placed close to 
Winter. Her black Spanish jennet, which she ma- 
naged with much grace, her gay riding-dress, and 
laced side-saddle, had been anxiously prepared to 
set her forth to the best advantage. But the clus- 
tering profusion of ringlets, which, escaping from 
under her cap, were only confined by a green rib- 
bon from wantoning over her shoulders—her cast 
of features, soft and feminine, yet not without a 
certain expression of playful archness, which re- 
deemed their sweetness from the charge of insipidity 
sometimes brought against blondes and blue-eyed 
beauties,—these attracted more admiration from 
the western youth, than either the splendour of her 
equipments or the figure of her palfrey. 

The attendance of these distinguished ladies was 
rather inferior to their birth and fashion in those 
times, as it consisted only of two servants on horse- 
back. ‘The truth was, that the good old lady had 
been obliged to make all her domestic servants turn 
out to complete the quota which her barony ought 
to furnish for the muster, and in which she would 
not for the universe have been found deficient. The 
old steward, who in steel cap and jack-boots led 
forth her array, had, as he said, sweated blood and 
water in his efforts to overcome the scruples and 
evasions of the moorland farmers, who ought to 
have furnished men, horse, and harness, on these 
occasions. At last, their dispute came near to an 
open declaration of hostilities, the incensed episco- 
a bestowing on the recusants the whole thun- 

rs of the commination, and receiving from them, 
in return, the denunciations of a Calvinistic excom- 
munication. What was to be done? To punish the 
refractory tenants would have been easy enough — 
the ‘privy council would readily have imposed fines, 
and sertt a troop of horse to collect them. But this 
would have been calling the huntsman and hounds 
into the garden to kill the hare. 

“ For,” said Harrison to himself, “ the carles 
have little enough gear at ony rate, and if I call in 
the red-coate and take away what little they have, 
how is my worehipful lady to get her rents paid at 
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Candlemas, which is but a difficult matter to bring 
round even in the best of times {”’ 

So he armed the fowler and falconer, the foot- 
man, and the ploughman at the home farm, with an 
old drunken cavaliering butler, who had served with 
the late Sir Richard under Montrose, and stunned 
the family nightly with his exploits at Kilsythe and 
Tippermoor, and who was the only man in the party 
that had the smallest zeal for the work in hand. In 
this manner, and by recruiting one or two latitu- 
dinarian poachers and black-fishers, Mr Harrison 
completed the quota of men which fell to the share 
of Lady Margaret Bellenden, as liferentrix of the 
barony of Tillietudlem and others. But when the 
steward, on the morning of the eventful day, had 
mustered his troupe dorée before the iron gate of the 
tower, the mother of Cuddie Headrigg the plough- 
man appeared, loaded with the jack-boots, buff coat, 
and other accoutrements which had been issued 
forth for the service of the day, and laid them 
before the steward; demurely assuring him, that 
“ whether it were the colic, or a qualm of conscience, 
she couldna tak upon her to decide, but sure it was, 
Cuddie had been in sair straits a’ night, and she 
couldna say he was muckle better this morning 
The finger of Heaven,” she said, “ was in it, and 
her bairn should gang on nae sic errands.” Pains, 
penalties, and threats of dismission, were denounced 
in vain; the mother was obstinate, and Cuddie, who 
underwent a domiciliary visitation for the purpose 
of verifying his state of body, could, or would, an- 
swer only by deep groans. Mause, who had been 
an ancient domestic in the family, was a sort of fa- 
vourite with Lady Margaret, and presumed accord- 
ingly. Lady er gee had herself set forth, and 
her authority could not be appealed to. In this di. 
lemma, the good genius of the old butier suggested 
an expedient. 

“He had seen mony a braw callant, far less than 
Guse Gibbie, fight brawly under Montrose. What 
for no tak Guse Gibbie?”’ : 

Ths was a half-witted lad, of very small stature, 
who had a kind of charge of the poultry under the 
old henwife ; for in a Scottish family of that day, 
there was a wonderful substitution of labour. This 
urchin being sent for from the stubble-field, was 
hastily mufiied in the buff coat, and girded rather 
to than with the sword of a full-gro 


muee 


wn man, his little 
legs plunged into jack-boots, and a steel cap put 
upon his head, which seemed, from its size, as if 
it had been intended to extinguish him. Thus ac- 
coutred, he was hoisted, at his own earnest request, 
upon the quietest horse of the party; and, prompted 
and supported by old Gudyill the butler, as his front 
file, he passed muster tolerably enough ; the sheriff 
not caring to examine too closely the recruits of so 
well-affected a person as Lady Margaret Bellenden. 

To the above cause it was owing that the per- 
sonal retinue of Lady Margaret, on this eventful 
day, amounted only to two lacqueys, with which 
diminished train she would, on any other occasion, 
have been much ashamed to appear in public. But 
for the cause of royalty she was ready at any time 
to have made the most unreserved personal sacri- 
fices. She had lost her husband and two promising 
sons in the civil wars of that unhappy period; but 
she had received her reward,—for, on his route 
through the west of Scotland to meet Cromwell in 
the unfortunate field of Worcester, Charles the 
Second had actually breakfasted at the Tower of 


fi 


pene 
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Tillietudlem—an incident which formed, from that 
moment, an important era in the life of Lady Mar- 
garet, who seldom afterwards partook of that meal, 
either at home or abroad, without detailing the 
whole circumstances of the royal visit, not forget- 
pes ey salutation which his Majesty conferred on 
side of her face, though she sometimes omit- 
ted to notice that he bestowed the same favour on 
two buxom serving-wenches who appeared at her 
back, elevated for the day into the capacity of wait- 
_ing gentlewomen. 
ese instances of royal favour were decisive ; 
and if Lady Margaret had not been a confirmed 
royalist already, from sense of high birth, influence 
of education, and hatred to the opposite party, 
through whom she had suffered such domestic cala- 
mity, the having given 4 breakfast to majesty, and 
received the royal salute in return, were honours 
enough of themselves to unité her exclusively to 
a fortunes of the ee ae Nie now, in 
appearance, triumphant; but Lady Margaret’s 
zeal had adhered to them through the eal of 
times, and was ready to sustain the same severities 
.of fortune should their scale once more kick the 
beam. At present she enjoyed in full extent the 
military display of the force which stood ready to 
support the crown, and stifled, as well as she could, 
the mortification she felt at the unworthy desertion 
of her own retainers. 

Many civilities passed between her ladyship and 
the representatives of sundry ancient loyal ilies 
who were upon the ground, by whom she was held 
in high reverence; and not a young man of rank 
ee by them in the course of the muster, but 

e carried his body more erect in the saddle, and 
threw his horse upon its haunches, to display his 
own horsemanship, and the perfect bitting of his 
steed, to the best advantage in the eyes of Miss 
Edith Bellenden. But the young cavaliers, dis- 
tinguished by high descent and undoubted loyalty, 
attracted no more attention from Edith than the 
laws of courtesy peremptorily demanded ; she 
turned an indifferent ear to the compliments with 
which she was addressed, most of which were little 
the worse for the wear, though borrowed for the 
nonce from the laborious and long-winded romances 
of Calprenede and Scuderi, the mirrors in which 
the Ns of that age delighted to dress themselves, 
ere Folly had thrown her ballast overboard, and cut 
down her vessels of the first-rate, such as the ro- 
mances of Cyrus, Cleopatra, and others, into small 
craft, drawing as little water, or, to speak more 

inly, consuming as little time as the little cock- 

in which the gentle reader has deigned to em- 

bark. It was, however, the decree of fate that Miss 

Bellenden should not continue to evince the same 
equanimity till the conclusion of the day. 





CHAPTER III. 


Horseman and horse confess’d the bitter pang, 
And arms and warrior fell with hollow clang. 
ea Pleasures of Hope. 
Wuen the mili evolutions had been gone 


meni tolerably well, allowing for the awkward- 
ness of men and of horses, a loud shout announced 
that the competitors were about to step forth for 


mast, or pole, having a yard extended across it 
from which the mark was displayed, was raised 
amid the acclamations of the assembly; and even 
those who had eyed the evolutions of the feudal mi- 
litia with a sort of mali t and sarcastic sneer, 


from disinclination to the royal cause in which they | 


weére professedly embodied, could not refrain from 
taking considerable interest in the strife which was 
now approaching. They crowded towards the goal, 
and criticised the appearance of each competitor, as 
they advanced in succession, di: d their pieces 
at the mark, and had their good or bad address re- 
warded by the laughter or applause of the specta- 
tors. But when a slender young man, dressed with 
great simplicity, yet not without a certain air of 
pretension to elegance and gentility, approached the 
station with his fusee in his hand. his dark green 
cloak thrown back over his shoulder, his laced ruff 
and feathered cap indicating a superior rank to the 
vulgar, there was a murmur of interest among the 
spectators,— whether altogether favourable to the 
young adventurer, it was difficult to discover. 

“ Ewhow, sirs! to see his father’s son at the like 
o’ thae fearless follies!” was the ejaculation of the 
elder and more rigid puritans, whose curiosity had 
so far overcome their bigotry as to bring them te 
the play-ground. But the generality viewed the 
strife less morosely, and were contented to wish suc- 
cess to the son of a deceased presbyterian leader, 
without strictly examining the propriety of his be- 
ing a competitor for the prize. 

Their wishes were gratified. At the first dis- 
charge of his piece the green adventurer struck 
the popinjay, being the first palpable hit of the 
day, though several balls had passed very near the 
mark. A loud shout of applause ensued. But the 
success was not decisive, it being necessary that 
each who followed should have his chance, and that 
those who succeeded in hitting the mark, should 
renew the strife among themselves, till one dis- 
played a decided superiority over the others.. Two 
only of those who followed in order succeeded in 
hitting the popinjay. The first was a, young man 
of low rank, heavily built, and who kept his face 
muffled in his grey cloak; the second a gallant 
young cavalier, remarkable for a handsome exte- 
rior, seduleusly decorated for the day. He had 
been since the muster in close attendance on Lady 
Margaret and Miss Bellenden, and had left them 
with an air of indifference, when Lady Margaret 
had asked whether there was no young man of fa- 
mily and loyal principles who would dispute the 
sie with the two lads who had been su 

half a minute, young Lord Evandale threw him- 
self from his horse, borrowed a gun from a servant, 
and, as we have already noticed, hit the mark. 
Great was the interest excited by the renewal of 
the contest between the three candidates who had 
been hitherto successful. The state equipage of 
the Duke was, with some difficulty, put in motion, 
and approached more near to the scene of action. 
The riders, both male and female, turned their 
horses’ heads in the same direction, and all eyeg 
were bent upon the issue of the trial of skill. 

It was the etiquette in the second contest, that 
the competitors should take their turn of firing 
after drawing lots. The first fell gray young 
 egionpieg who, as he took his stand, -uncl 

is rustic countenance, and said to the t in 


the game of the popinjay already described. The | green, “Ye see, Mr Henry, if it-were ony other day, 


‘ 





® 





ad 
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1 could hae wished to miss for your sake; but Jenny 

Dennison is looking at us, sae [ maun do my best. 
He took his aim, and his bullet whistled past the 

mark so nearly, that the pendulous object at which 


it was directed was seen to shiver. Still, however, 
he not hit it, and with a downcast look he 


withdrew himself from further competition, and 
hastened to disappear from the assembly, as if fear- 
ful of being recognised. The mn chasseur next 
advanced, and his ball a second time struck the 
popinjay. All shouted; and from the outskirts of 
the assembly arose a cry of “The good old cause 
for ever!” 
While the dignitaries bent their brows at these 
exulting shouts of the disaffected, the young Lord 
Evandale advanced again to the hazard, and again 
was successful. The shouts and congratulations of 
the well-affected and aristocratical part of the au- 
dience attended his success; but still a subsequent 
trialeof skill remained. 
The green marksman, as if determined to bring 
the affair to a decision, took his horse from a per- 
son who held him, having previously looked care- 
fully to the security of his girths and the fitting of 
his saddle, vaulted on his back, and motioning with 
his hand for the bystanders to make way, set spurs, 
passed the place from which he was to fire at a 
allop, and, as he passed, threw up the reins, turned 
sideways upon his saddle, discharged his carabine, 
and brought down the popinjay. Lord Evandale 
imitated his example, although many around him 
said it was an innovation on the established prac- 
tice which he was not obliged to follow. But his 
skill was not so perfect, or his horse was not so 
well trained. The animal swerved at the moment 
his master fired, and the ball missed the popinjay. 
| Those who had been surprised by the address of 
the green marksman, were now equally pleased by 
his courtesy. He disclaimed all merit from the last 
shot, and proposed to his antagonist that it should 

! not be counted as a hit, and that they should renew 

| the contest on foot. 

| T would prefer horseback, if I had a horse as 
well bitted, and probably, as well broken to the 
exercise, as yours,” said the young Lord, address- 
ing his antagonist. 

“ Will you do me the honour to use him for the 
next trial, on condition you will lend me yours?” 
said the young gentleman. 

Lord Evandale was ashamed to accept this cour- 
tesy, as conscious how much it would diminish the 

| value of victory; and yet, unable to suppress his 
wish to redeem his reputation as a marksman, he 
added, “ that although he renounced all pretensions 
to the honour of the day” (which he said somewhat 
scornfully), “ yet, if the victor had no particular 
objection, he would willingly embrace his obliging 
offer, and change horses with him, for the purpose 
of trying a shot for love.” 

fis he said so, he looked boldly towards Miss 
Bellenden, and tradition says, that the eyes of the 

young tirailleur travelled, though more covertly, 
in the same direction. The young Lord’s last trial 
was as unsuccessful as the former, and it was with 
difficulty that he preserved the tone of scornful 
indifference which-he had hitherto assumed. But, 
conscious of the ridicule which attaches itself to 
the resentment of a losin » he returned to his 
antagonist the horse on which he had made his last 
unsuccessful attempt, and received back his own: 
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givi & at the same time, thanks to his competitor, 
who, he said, had re-established his favourite horse 





in his good opinion, for he had been in great dan- - 


ger of traneferring to the poor nag the blame of 
an inferiority, which every one, as well as himeelf, 
must now be satisfied remained with the rider. — 
Having made this speech, in a tone in which 
mortification assumed the veil of indifference, he 
mounted his horse and rode off the ground. 

As is the usual way of the world the applause 
and attention even of those whose wishes fed fa- 
voured Lord Evandale, were, upon his décisive dis- 
comfiture, transferred to his triumphant rival. 

“ Who is he? what is his name?’ ran from mouth 
to mouth among the gentry who were present, to 
few of whom he was personally known. His siyle 
and title having sovun transpired, and being within 
that class whom a great man might notice without 
derogation, four of the Duke’s friends, with the 
obedient start which poor Malvolio ascribes to his 
imaginary retinue, made out to lead the victor to 
his presence. As they conducted him in triumph 
through the crowd of spectators, and stunned him 
at the same time with their compliments on his 
success, he chanced to pass, or rather to be led, 
immediately in front of Lady Margaret and her 
grand-daughter. The Captain of the popinjay and 
Miss Bellenden coloured like crimson, as the latter 
returned, with embarrassed courtesy, the low in- 
clination which the victor made, even to the saddle 
bow, in passing her. 

“ Do you know that young person?” said Lady 
Margaret. 

«“ | —1—have seen him, madam, at my uncle’s, 
and—and elsewhere occasionally,” stammered Miss 
Edith Bellenden. 

“ T hear them say around me,” said Lady Mar- 
garet, “ that the young spark is the nephew of old 
Milnwood.” 

“ The son of the late Colonel Morton of Miln- 
wood, who commanded a regiment of horse with 
great courage at Dunbar and Inverkeithing,” said 
a gentleman who sate on horseback beside Lady 
Margaret. 

“ Ay, and who, before that, fought for the Cove- 
nanters both at Marston-Moor and Philiphaugh,” 
said Lady Margaret, sighing as she pronounced the 
last fatal words, which her husband’s death gave 
her such sad reason to remember. 

“ ‘Your ladyship’s memory is just,” said the gen- 
tleman, smiling; “ but it were well all that were 
forgot now.” ' 

“ He ought to remember it, Gilbertscleugh,” re- 
turned Lady Margaret, “ and ry ey with intru- 
ding himself into the company of those to whom his 
name must bring unpleasing recollections.” 

“ You forget, my dear lady,” said her nomen- 
clator, “ that the young gentleman comes here to 
discharge suit and service in name of his uncle. 
I would every estate in the country sent out as 
pretty a fellow.” ; ; 

« His uncle, as well as his umquhile father, is a 
roundhead, I presume,” said Lady t 

“ He is an old miser,” said Gilbertecleugh, “ with 
whom a broad piece would at any time weigh down 
political op:nions, and therefore, although probably 
soinewhat against the grain, he sends the young 


gentleman to attend the muster, to save pecuniary 
ins and penalties. As for the rest, I se sap the 


youngster is happy enough to escape here 


or a day 
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trom the dulness of the old house at Milnwood, 
he sees nobody but his h ondriac uncle 

and the favourite housekeeper.’ 

be -know how many men and horse the 
lands of wood are rated at?’ said the old lady, 
continuing her inquiry. 

« Two honeaien with complete narness,” an- 
. swered Gil 


* Our ian ti said Tad Margaret, dra h 

i ly wing her- 
self up with dignity, “ has always furnished to the 
muster eight men, cousin Gilbertscleugh, and often 
a voluntary aid of thrice the number. I remem- 
ber his sacred Majesty King Charles, when he took 
his disjune at Tillietadlem, was particular in in- 

“ I see the Duke’s ee in motion,” said 
Gilbertecleugh, partaking at the moment an alarm 
common to all Lady Margaret’s friends, when she 
touched upon the topic of the royal visit at the 
family mansion —‘ I see the Duke’s carriage in 
motion; I presume your ladyship will take your 
right of rank in leaving the field. May I be per- 
mitted to convoy your ladyship and Miss Bellen- 
den home? Parties of the wild whigs have been 
abroad, and are said to insult and disarm the well- 
affected who trayel in small numbers.” 

“We thank you, cousin Gilbertscleugh,” said 
Lady Margaret ; .“ but as we shal] have the escort 
of my own people, I trust we have less need than 
others to be troublesome to our friends. Will you 
have the goodness to order Harrison to bring up 
our people somewhat more briskly; he rides them 
towards’ us as if he were Jeading a funeral pro- 
cession.” 

The gentleman in attendance communicated his 
lady’s orders to the trusty steward. 

onest Harrison had his own reasons for doubt- 
ing the prudence of this command; -but, once issued 
and received, there was a necessity for ores it. 
He set off, therefore, at a hand-gallop, followed by 
the butler, in such a military attitude as became 
one who had served under Montrose, and with a 
look of defiance, rendered sterner and fiercer by the 
inspiring fumes of a gill of brandy, which he had 
siatchied @ moment to bolt to the king’s health, 
and confusion to the Covenant, during the intervals 
of military duty., Unhappily this potent refresh- 
ment wiped away from the tablets of his memory 
she necessity of paying some attention to the dis- 
tresses and difficulties of his rear-file, Goose Gibbie. 
No sooner had the horses struck a canter, than 
Gibbie’s jack-boots, which the poor boy’s legs were 
incapable of steadying, began to play alternately 
against the horse’s flanks, aad, beng armed with 
leng-rowelled spurs, gvercame the patience of the 
animal, which bounced and plunged, while poor 
Gibbie’s entreaties for aid never reached the ears 
of the too heedless butler, being drowned partly in 
the concave of the steel cap in which his head was 
immersed, and partly in the martial tune of the 
Gallant Greemes, which Mr Gudyill whistled with 
all his power of lungs. 

The upshot was, that the steed speedily took the 
matter into his own hands, and having gambolled 
hither and thither to the amusement of all 

set off at full towards the huge 

ily-coach already described. Gibbie’s pike, es- 
from its sling, had fallen to a level direction 

aeross his hands, which, 1 grieve to say, were seek- 
ng dishonourable safety in as strong a grasp of the 
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mane as their muscles could wanage, His ue, 
too, had slipped completely over his face, sa tha 
he saw as little in front as he did in rear. . Indeed, 
if he could, it would have availed him little in the 
circumstances ; for his horse, as if in league with 
the disaffected, ran full tilt towards the solemn 
equipage of the Duke, which the projecting lance 
threatened to perforate from window to window, at 
the risk of transfixing as many in its passage as the 
celebrated thrust of Orlando, which, according to 
the Italian epic poet, broached as many Moors as a 
Frenchman spits frogs. 

On beholding the bent of this misdirected career, 
a panic shout of mingled terror and wrath was set 
up by the whole equipage, insides and outsides, at 
once, which had the happy effect of averting the 
threatened misfortune. The capricious horse of 
Goose Gibbie was terrified by the noise, and stum- 
bling as he turned short round, kicked and plunged 
violently as soon as he recovered. The jack-boots, 
the original cause of the disaster, maintaining the 
reputation they had acquired when worn by better 
cavaliers, answered every plunge by a fresh prick 
of the spurs, and, by their ponderous weight, kept 
their place in the stirrups. Not so Goose Gibbie, 
who was fairly spurnéd out of those wide and pon- 
derous greaves, and precipitated over the horse’s 
head, to the infinite amusement of all the specta- 
tors. His lance and helmet had forsaken him in hig 
fall, and, for the completion of his disgrace, Lady 
Margaret Bellenden, not perfectly aware that it was 
one of her warriors who was furnishing so much 
entertainment, came up in time to see her.diminu- 
tive man-at-arms stripped of his lion’s hide,— oi 
the buff-coat, that is, in which he was muffled. 

As she had not been made acquainted with this 
metamorphosis, and could not even guess its cause, 
her surprise and resentment were extreme,—nor 
were they much modified by the excuses and ex- 
planations of her steward and butler. She made 
a hasty retreat homeward, extremely indignant at 
the shouts and laughter of the company, and much 
disposed to vent her displeasure on the refractory 
agriculturist whose place Goose Gibbie had so un- 
happily supplied. The greater part of the gentry 
now dispersed, the whimsical misfortune which had 
befallen the gens d’armerie of Tillietudlem fur- 
nishing them with huge entertainment on their road 
homeward. The horsemen also, in little parties, as 
their road lay together, diverged from the place of 
rendezvous, excepting such as, having tried their 
dexterity at the popinjay, were, by ancient custom, 
obliged to partake of a grace-cup with their captain 
before their departure. 





CHAPTER IV. 


At fuirs he played before the spearmen, 
And y graithed in their geur then, 
Steel bonnets, pikes, and swords shone clear then 


As ony bead; 
Now wha sall play before sic weir men, 
Since Habbie’s dead ! 
Elegy on Liabbie Simpson. 
TueE cavalcade of horsemen on their road to the 

little borough-town, were preceded by Niel Blane, 
the town-piper, mounted on his white Owa—y; 
armed with his dirk and broadsword, an Pause 
« chanter streaming with as many ribbons as w 
deck out six country belles for a fair or preaching 
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Niel, a clean, tight, well-timbered, -winded fel- 
low, had ainod t the official situation of town-piper 





by his merit, with all the emoluments 
thereof ;——namely, the Piper’s Croft, as it is still 
called, a field of about an acre in extent; five 
merks, and a new livery-coat of the town’s colours, 
yearly; some hopes of a dollar upon the day of the 
election of magistrates, providing the provost were 
able and willing to afford such a gratuity; and the 
privilege of paying, at all the respectable houses in 
the neighbourhood, an annual visit at spring-time, 
to rejoice their hearts with his music, to comfort 
his own with their ale and brandy, and to beg from 
each a modicum of seed-corn. 

In addition to these inestimable advantages, Niel’s 

ersonal, or pee accomplishments won the 
of a jolly widow, who then kept the principal 
change-hotse in the borough. Her former husband 
having been a strict presbyterian, of such note that 
he usually went among his sect by the name of 
Gaius the publican, many of the more rigid were 
scandalized by the profession of the successor whom 
his relict had chosen for a second helpmate. As the 
browst (or brewing) of the Howff retained, never- 
theless, its unrivalled reputation, most of the old 
customers continued to give it a preference. The 
tharacter of the new landlord, indeed, was of that 
accommodating kind, which enabled him, by close 
attention to the helm, to keep his little vessel pretty 
steady amid the contending tides of faction. He 
was a good-humoured, shrewd, selfish sort of fel- 
low, indifferent alike to the disputes about church 
and state, and only anxious to secure the good-will 
of customers of every description. But his charac- 
ter, as well as the state of the country, will be best 
understood by giving the reader an account of the 
instructions which he issued to his daughter, a girl 
about eighteen, whom he was initiating in those 
cares which had been faithfully discharged by his 
wife, until about six months before our story com- 
mences, when the honest woman had been carried 
to the kirkyard. 

“ Jenny,” said Niel Blane, as the girl assisted to 
disencumber him of his bagpipes, “this is the first 
day that ye are to take the place of your worthy 
mother in attending to the public; a douce woman 
she was, civil to the customers, and had a good 
name wi’ Whig and Tory, baith up the street and 
doun the street. It will be hard for you to fill 
her place, especially on sic a thrang day as this; but 
Heaven’s will maun be obeyed. Jenny, whatever 
Milnwood ca’s for, be sure he maun hae’t, for he’s 
the Captain o’ the Popinjay, and auld customs maun 
be supported ; if he canna pay the lawing himsell, 
as I ken he’s keepit unco short by the head, I’ll 
find a way to shame it out o’ his uncle. The curate 
is playing at dice wi’ Cornet Grahame. Be eident 
and civil to them baith—clergy and captains can 
ie an unco deal o’ fash in thae times, where they 
take an ill-will, The dragoons will be crying for 
ale, and they wunna want it, and maunna want it 
—they are unruly chields, but they pay ane some 
gate or other. I gat the hymle-cow, that’s the best 
in the byre, frae black Frank ge and 
Bothwell, for -ten pund Scots, and they 
the — at ae downsitting.” 

“ But, father,” interrupted chang A they say the 
twa reiving loons drave the cow the gudewife 


t 
out 


o” Bell’s-moor, just because she gaed to hear a field- 
preaching ae Sabbath afternoon.”. 
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* Whisht, ye silly tawpie !” said her father;' “‘we 
have naething to do how they come by the bestial 
they sell—be that atween them and their con- 
sciences. — Aweel — Take notice, Jenny, of that 
dour, stour-looking carle that sits by the cheek o' 
the ingle, and turns his back on a’ men. He looks 
like ane o’ the hill-folk, for I saw him start a wee 
when he saw the red-coats, and I jalouse he wad 
hae liked to hae ridden by, but his horse (it’s a 
gude gelding) was ower sair travailed ; he behoved 
to stop whether he wad or no. Serve him epee 
Jenny, and wi’ little din, and dinna bring the sod- 
on him by speering ony questions at bim ; bat 
et na him hae a room to himsell— they wad say we 
were hiding him.—For yoursell, Jenny, ye’ll be 
civil to a’ the folk, and take nae heed o’ ony non- 
sense and daffing the young lads may say t’ ye ;— 
folk in the hostler line maun put up wi’ muckle. 
Your mither—rest her saul !—could pit up wi’ as 
muckle as maist women— but aff hands is fair play; 
and if onybody be uncivil, ye may gie me a cry.— 
Aweel,— when the malt begins to get aboon the 
meal, they’ll begin to speak about government in 
kirk and state, and then, Jenny, they are like to 
quarrel — Let them be doing—anger’s a drouthy 
passion, and the mair they dispute, the mair ale 
they’ll drink; but ye were best serve them wi’ a pint 
o’ the sma’ browst—it will heat them less, and they’ll 
never ken the difference.” 

“ But, father,” said Jenny, “ if they come to 
lounder ilk ither, as they did last time, suldna J 
cry on you?” 

“At no hand, Jenny; the redder gets aye the 
warst lick in the fray. If the sodgers draw their 
swords, ye’ll cry on the corporal and the guard ; if 
the country folk tak the tangs and poker, ye’ll cry 
on the eoaey ore haletheccing in mar event 
cry on me, for I am wearied wi’ doudling the bag 
of witid a’ day, and I am gaun to eat my dinner 
quietly in the spence.— And, now I think on’t, the 
Laird of Lickitup (that’s him that was the laird) 
was speering for sma’ drink and a saut eth ae 
gie him a pu’ be the sleeve, and round into his lug 
I wad be blithe o’ his company to dine wi’ me; he 
was a gude customer anes in a day, and wants nae- 
thing but means to be a gude ane again —he likes 
drink as wee] as e’er he did. And if ye ken ony 
puir body o” our acquaintance that’s blate for want 
o’ siller, and has far to gang hame, ye needna stick 
to gie them a waught o’ drink and a bannock — 
we'll ne’er miss’t, and it looks creditable in a 
house like ours. And now, hinny, gang awa’, and 
serve the folk, but first bring me my dinner, and 
twa oe o’ yill and the mutchkin stoup o’ 
brandy. 


Having thus devolved his whole cares on Jenny 
as prime minister, Niel Blane and the ci-devant 
laird, once his patron, but now glad to be his tren- 
cher-companion, sate down to enjoy themse]ves for 
the remainder of the evening, remote from the 
bustle of the public room. 5 

All in steep fic department was in full activity. 
The knights of the popinjay received and requited 
the ee entertainment of their captain, who, 
though he spared the cup himself, took care it should 
go round with due celerity among the rest, who 
might not have otherwise dee ned themselves hand- 
somely treated. Their numbers melted away by 
degrees, and were at length diminished to four or 
five, who began to talk of breaking up their party 











At enother table, at some distance, sat two of the 

whom Niel Blane had mentioned, a ser- 
geant and a.private in the celebrated John Grahame 
of Claverhouse’s regiment of Life-Guards. Even 
the non-commissioned officers and privates in these 
eorps were not considered as ordinary mercenaries, 
but rather approached to the rank of the French 
mousquetaires, being re d in the light of ca- 
dets, who performed the duties of rank-and-file with 
the prospect of obtaining commissions in case of 
distinguishing themselves. 

Many young men of geod families were to be 
found in the ranks, a circumstance which added to 
the pride and self-consequence of these troops. A 
remarkable instance of this occurred in the person 
of the non-commissioned officer in question. His 
real name was Francis Stewart, but he was univer- 
sally known by the appellation of Bothwell, being 
lineally descended from the last earl of that name 
—not the infamous lover of the unfortunate Queen 
Mary, but Francis Stewart, Earl of Bothwell, whose 
turbulence and repeated conspiracies embarrassed 
the early of James Sixth’s reign, and who at 

es I. e on 
of part of his father’s forfeited estates, but the 
| grasp of the nobles to whom they had been allotted 
was too tenacious to be unclenched. The breaking 
| out of the civil wars utterly ruined him, by inter- 
| cepting a small pension which Charles I. had al- 
| lowed him, and he died in the utmost indigence. 
| His son, after having served as a soldier abroad 
and in Britain, and passed through several vicissi- 
_tades of fortune, was fain to content himself with 
the situation of a non-commissioned officer in the 
Life-Guards, although lineally descended from the 
royal family, the father of the forfeited Earl of 
Bothwell having been a natural son of James V1.2 
Great personal strength and dexterity in the use of 
his arms, as well as the remarkable circumstances 
pf his descent, had recommended this man to the 
attention of his officers. But he partook in a great 
de of the licentiousness and oppressive disposi- 
tion, which the habit of acting as agents for Govern- 
ment in levying fines, exacting free quarters, and 
otherwise oppressing the Presbyterian recusants, 
had rendered too general among these soldiers. 
They were so much accustomed to such missions, 
that they conceived themselves at liberty to com- 
mit all manner of licence with impunity, as if to- 
tally exempted from all law and authority, excepting 
the command of their officers. On such occasions 

Bothwell was usually the most forward. 
It is probable that Bothwell and his companions 
would not so long have remained quiet, but for re- 
to the presence of their Cornet, who com. 
manded the small party quartered in 7 borough, 
and who was en in a game at dice with the 
carate of the lace. But both of these being sud- 
called from their amusement to speak with 
the chief magistarte upon some urgent business, 
— hire not long of evincing his contempt for 

rest of the company. 
“ Ts it not a strange thing, Halliday,” he said to 
ge 
his comrade, “ to see a set of bumpkins sit carou- 
Gee king” ae Niriey evening, without having drank 
ing’s ? 

“ They have drank the king’s health,” said Hal- 


3 See Note B, —Sergeant Bothwell. 





ee eee. 
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liday. 1 Perpavlotir rset) naam ut # Jed - 
name his Majesty’s health:”’ ee 

“ Did he?” said Bothwell. “ Then, Tom, sve 7 
have them drink the Archbishop of St Andraws 
health, and do it on their knees too.” . 

“ So we will, by G—~!” said Halliday; “and he 
that refuses it, we ‘ll have him to the -house, 
and teach him to ride the colt foaled of an adorn, 
with a brace of carabines at each foot to keep him 
steady.” 

“ Right, Tom,”? continued Bothwell; “and, to 
do all things in order, I'll begin with that sulky 
blue-bonnet in the ingle-nook.” 

He rose accordingly, and taking his sheathed 
broadsword under his arm to support the insolence 
which he meditated, placed himself in front of the 
stranger noticed by Niel Blane in his admonitions 
to his daughter, as being, in all probability, one of 
the hill-folk, or refractory presbyterians. 

“ I make so bold as to request of your precision. 
beloved,” said the trooper, in a tone of affected 
solemnity, and assuming the snuffle of a country 
preacher, “ that you will arise from your seat, be- 
loved, and, having bent your hams until your knees 
do rest upon the floor, beloved, that you will turn 
over this measure (called by the profane a gill) of 
the comfortable creature, which the denomi- 
nate brandy, to the health and glorification of his 
Grace the Archbishop of St Andrews, the worthy 
primate of all Scotland.” 

All waited for the stranger’s answer. His fea- 
tures, austere even to ferocity, with a cast of eye 
which, without being actually oblique, approached 
nearly to a squint, and which gave a very sinister 
expression to his countenance, joined to a frame, 
square, strong, and muscular, though something 
under the middle size, seemed to announce a map 
unlikely to understand rude jesting, or to receive 
insults with impunity. 

‘*‘ And what is the consequence,” said he, “ if 3 
should not be disposed to comply with your uncivil 
request ?”? 

“« The consequence thereof, beloved,” said Both: 
well, in the same tone of raillery, “ will be, firstly, 
that I will tweak thy proboscis or nose. Secondly, 
beloved, that I will administer my fist to thy dis- 
torted visual optics; and will conclude, beloved, 
with a practical application of the flat of my sword 
to the shoulders of the reeusant.” 

“ Is it even so?” said the stranger; “ then give 
me the cup ;” and, taking it in his hand, he said, 
with a peculiar expression of voice and manner, 
“ The Archbishop of St Andrews, and the place he 
now worthily holds ;—may each prelate in Scotland 
soon be as the Right Reverend James S i. 

; f He has taken the test,” said Halliday, exult- . 
ingly. 

* But with + qualification,” said Bothwell; 1] 
don’t understand what the devil the crop-eared 
whig means.” 

“Come, gentlemen,” said Morton, who became 
impatient of their insolence, “ we are here met as 

subjects, and on a m Occasion; and we 
ve a right to expeet we shall not be troubled 
with this sort of discussion.” : 

Bothwell was about to make a surly answer, but 
Halliday reminded him in a whisper, that there 
were strict injunctions that the soldiers should give 
no offence to the men who were sent out to the 
musters agreeably to the council’s orders, So after 
























Morton with a broad aud fierce stare, 


your a, 3 I reckon it will be uut by twelve at 
night.— Is it not an odd thing, Halliday,” he con- 
tinued, addressing his companion, “ that they should 
make such a fuss about cracking off their bi ing: 
: cree at a mark which rp Maberaag: or boy could 

it at a day’s practice! If Captain Popinjay, now, 
or any of his troop, would try a bout, either with 
the broadsword, backsword, single rapier, or rapier 
and dagger, for a gold noble, the first-drawn blood, 
there would be some soul in it,—or, zounds, would 
the bumpkins but wrestle, or pitch the bar, or putt 
the stone, or throw the axle-tree, if (touching the 
end of Morton’s sword scornfully with his toe) they 
carry things about them that they are afraid to 
draw.” 

Morton’s patience and prudence now gave way 
entirely, and he was about to make a very angry 
answer to Bothwell’s insolent observations, when 
the stranger stepped forward. 

“ This is my quarrel,” he said, “ and in the name 
of the good cause, I will see it out myself.— Hark 
thee, friend,” (to Bothwell), “ wilt thou wrestle a 

with me?” 

“ With my whole spirit, beloved,” answered 
Bothwell; “ yea I will strive with thee, to the down- 
fall of one or both.” 

‘‘ Then, as my trust is in him that can help,” 
retorted his antagonist, “ I will forthwith make thee 
an example to all such railing Rabshakehs.” 

With that he dropped his coarse grey horseman’s 
coat from his shoulders, and, extendimg his strong 
brawny arms with a look of determined resolution, 
he offered himself to the contest. The soldier was 
nothing abashed by the muscular frame, broad chest, 
square shoulders, and hardy look of his antagonist, 
but, whistling with great composure, unbuckled his 
belt, and laid aside his military coat, The company 
stood round them, anxious for the event. 

In the first struggle the trooper seemed to have 
some advantage, and also in the second, though 
neither could be considered as decisive. But it was 
plain he had put his whole strength too suddenly 
forth, against an antagonist possessed of great en- 
durance, skill, vigour, and length of wind. In the 
third close, the countryman lifted his opponent fairly 
from the floor, and hurled him to the ground with 
such violence, that he lay for an instant stunned 
and motionless. His comrade Halliday immediately 
drew his sword —“ You have killed my sergeant,” 
he exclaimed to the victorious wrestler, “ and by 
all that is sacred you shall answer it!” 

“ Stand back !”? cried Morton and his companions, 
“ it was all fair play: your comrade sought a fall, 
and he has got it.” 

“ That is true enough,” said Bothwell, as he 
slowly rose ; “ put up your bilbo, Tom, I did not 
think there was a-crop-ear of them all could have 
laid the best cap and feather in the King’s Life- 
Guards on the floor of a rascally change-house.— 
Hark ye, friend, give-me your hand.” The stranger 
held out his hand. “1 promise you,” said Both- 
well, squeezing his hand very hard, “ that the time 
will come when we shall meet again, and try this 
game over in a more earnest manner.’ 

“ Abd I'll promise you,” said the stranger, re- 


ail ts od hecien er chee. a owe ert a 
rey particular narrative 
may be found in the words of one of the actors, James Russell, 
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he said, “ Well, Mr Popinjay, I shall not disturb. 
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turning the grasp with equal firnaness, “ that wher 
we next meet, I will lay your head as low as it lay 
even now, when you shall lack the power to lift it 


Th 99 

z Well, beloved,” answered Bothwell, “ if thou 
be’st a whig, thou art a stout and a brave one, and 
so good-even to thee—Hadst best take thy nag 
before the Cornet makes. the round ; for I promise 
thee, he has stay’d less icious-looki ms.” 

The stranger seemed to think that the hint was 
not to be neglected ; he fang down his reckoning, 
and gojng into the stable, saddled and brought out 
a powerful black horse, now recruited by reset and 
forage, and turning to Morton, observed, “ I ride 
towards Milnwood, which I hear is your home: will 
you give me the advantage and protection of your 
company ¢” 

“ Certainly,” said Morton; although there was 
something of gloomy and relentless severity in the 
man’s manner, from which his mind recoiled. His 
companions, after a courteous good-night, broke up 
and went off in different directions, some keeping 
them company for about a mile, until they droppe 
off one by one, and the travellers were left alone. 

The company had not long left the Howff; as 
Blane’s public-house was called, when the trumpets 
and kettle-drums sounded. The troopers got under 
arms in the market-place at this unexpected sum- 
mons, while, with faces of anxiety and earnestness, 
Cornet Grahame, a kinsman of Claverhouse, and the 
Provost of the ee followed by half-a-dozen 
soldiers, and town-officers with halberts, entered 
the apartment of Niel Blane. 

“ Guard the doors !”? were the first words which 
the Cornet spoke ; “let no man leave the house. — 
So, Bothwell, how comes this? Did you not hear 
them sound boot and saddle?” 

“ He was just going to quarters, sir,” said his 
comrade ; “ he has had a bad fall.” 

“In a fray, I suppose?” said Grahame. “ If 
you neglect duty in this way, your royal blood will’, 
hardly protect you.” 

“ How have I neglected duty?” said Bothwell, 
sulkily. 

“ You should have been at quarters, Sergeant 
Bothwell,” replied the officer; * you have lost a 
golden opportunity. Here are news come that the 
Archbishop of St Andrews has been strangely and 
foully assassinated by a body of the rebel whigs, 
who pursued and stopped his iage on : 
Muir, near the town of St Andrews, dragged hi 
out, and dispatched him with their swords and 
daggers.”’} 

All stood aghast at the intelligence. 
rae Here are their descriptions,” pra cer 

rnet, pulling out a proclamation, “ the reward 0: 
a cused seeks is on each of their heads.” 

“ The test, the test, and the qualification!” said 
Bothwell to Halliday ; “ I know the meaning now 
— Zounds, that we should not have stopt him! Go 
saddle our horses, Halliday.— Was there one of the 
men, Cornet, very stout and square-made, double- 
chested, thin in the flanks, hawk-nosed ?” 

“ Stay, stay,” said Cornet Grahame, “let me 
look at the paper.—Hackston of Rathillet, tall, thin, 
black-haired.” 


“ That is not my man,” said Bothwell. 
eg ee ET ADAIR E ODOC AOD AALS 
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‘haired, five feet t inches in phn 

* It is he—it is the very man!” said Bothwell; 
skelties fearfully with one eye?” 

* Right,” continned Graham—* rode a strong 

black horse, taken-from the primate at the time of 


‘the murder. 
man,” exclaimed Bothwel), “ and the 


| © The very 
very horse! he was in this room not a quarter of 


an hour since.” 

A few hasty in es tended still more to con- 
firm the opinion that the reserved and stern stran- 
ger was Balfour of Burley, the actual commander 
of the band of assassins, who, in the of mis- 

zeal, had murdered the primate, whom they 
accidentally met, as they were searching for another 
person against whom they bore enmity! In their 
excited imagination, the casual rencounter had the 
appearance of a providential interference, and they 
put to death the archbishop, with circumstances of 
great and cold-blooded cruelty, under the belief, 
that the Lord, as they expressed it, had delivered 
him into their hands,.* 

* Horse, horse, and pursue, my lads!” exclaimed 
Cornet Grahame ; “ the murdering dog’s head is 
worth its weight in gold.” 





CHAPTER V. 


Aronse thee, 1 —{¢ is no human cal] — 

God's church is leaguer’d— haste to man the wall; 
Haste where the Redcross banners wave on high, 
Signal of honour’d death, or victory ! Janus Dorr. 


Morton and his companion had attained some 
distance from the town before either of them ad- 
dressed the other. There was something, as we have 
observed, repulsive in the manner of the stranger, 
which prevented Morton from opening the con- 
versation, and he himself seemed to have no desire 
to talk, until, on a sudden, he abruptly demanded, 
“What has your father’s son to do with such pro- 
Fane mummeries as I find you this day engaged 
int 

“J do my duty as a subject, and pursue my harm- 
1e88 recreations ing to my own pleasure,” 
replied Morton, somewhat offended. 

“ Is it your duty, think you, or that of any Chris- 
tian young man, to bear arms in their cause who 
have poured out the blood of God’s sainta in the 
wilderness as if it had been water? or is it a law- 
‘ful recreation to waste time in shooting at a bunch 
of feathers, and close your evening with wine-bib- 
bing in public-houses and market-towns, when He 
that is mighty is come into the land with his fan 
in his hand, to purge the wheat from the chaff?” 

“TI suppose, from your style of conversation,” 
said Morton, ~ that hist one of baad have 
thought proper to stand out against vern- 
ment. I ourvaliemay ou that eg Nog ona 
sarily using dangerous language in the presence 
a mere stranger, and that the times do not render 
pio mapas hap (6 Heep Bie: ” said 
7 ou canst not it, mn,” sai 
his companion ; thy Master has his uses for thee, 








1 One Carmichael, sheriff-depute in Fife, who had been active 
extiprcing the petal measures against non-conformists. He 
on the moors bunting, but reeetving accidgnta) ihformation 
@ party was ont in quest of him, be returned home, and 
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and when he calls, thou must 5 
oat not heard ch call of a true preacher, o 


thou hadst ere now 
one day become.” 

“'We are of the byterian 
yourself,” said Morton; for his unole’s 
tended the ministry of one of those numerous pres- 
byterian clergymen, who, complying with certain 
regulations, were licensed to preach without inter- 
ruption from the Government. This ¢ 
as it was called, made a great schism the 
presbyterians, and those who accepted of it wexe 
severely censured by the more rigid sectaries, who 
refused the proffered terms. The stranger, there- 
fore, answered with great disdain to Morton’s pro 
fession of faith, — 

* That is but an equivocation—a poor equivoca- 
tion. Ye listen on the Sabbath to a cold, worldly, 
time-serving discourse, from one who forgets his 
high commission so much as to hold his a 
by the favour of the courtiers and the aa 
lates, and ye call that hearing the word! Of all 
the baits with which the devil has fished for souls 
in these days of blood and darkness, that Black In- 
dulgence has been the most destructive. An awful 
dispensation it has been, a smiting of the shepherd 
and a scattering of the sheep upon the mountaing 
—an uplifting of one Christian banner against an- 
other, and a fighting of the wars of darkness with 
the swords of the children of light!” 

“ My uncle,” said Morton, “ is of opinion, that 
we enjoy a reasonable freedom of conscience under 
the indulged clergymen, and I must necessarily he 
guided by his sentiments respecting the ghoice of 
a place of worship for his family.” 

“Your uncle,” said the horseman, “ is one of 
those to whom the least lamb in his own folds at 
Milnwood is dearer than the whole Christian flock. 
He is one that could willingly bend down to the 
golden-calf of Bethel, and would have fished -for 
the dust thereof when it was ground to powder and 
cast upon the waters. Thy father was a man of 
another stamp.” 

“ My father,” replied Morton, “‘ was indeed a 
brave and gallant man. And you may have heard, 
sir, that he fought for that royal family in whose 
name I was this mg carrying arms.” 

“ Ay; and had he lived to see theae days, he 
would have cursed the hour he ever drew sword in 
their cause. But-more of this hereafter —I vy 
thee full surely that thy hour will come, and thon 
the words thou hast now heard will stick in thy 
bosom like barbed arrows. My road lies there.” 

He pointed towards a pass leading up ito a wild 
extent of and desolate hills; but as he wes 
about to turn his horse’s head into the ragged path 
which led from the high-road in that direction, an 
old woman wrapped in a red cloak, who was si 
by the cross-way, arose, and approaching him, said, 


athe mysterious tone of voice, “ If ye be of a 
olk, gangna up the pass the night for your lives. 
There is a lion in the path that ( there: The ca- 
rate of Brotherstane and ten soldiers hae beset the 
pase, to hae the lives of ony of our puir wanderers 
that venture that gute to join wi’ Hamilton and 


Dingwall.” 
escaped the fate designed for him, which befell his patron the 
‘Archbushop. : 


like 
y at- 
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“* Have the persecuted folk drawn to any head 
among themee)ves?” demanded the stranger. 

“ About sixty or seventy horse and foot,” said 
the old dame; “ but ewhow ! they are puirly armed, 
wad warse fended wi’ victual.” 

“ God will help his own,” said the horseman, — 
“ Which way shall I take to join them?” 

“ It’s a mere impossibility this night,” said the 
woman, “ the troopers keep sae strict a guard; and 
they say there’s strange news come frae the east, 
that makes them rage in their cruelty mair fierce 
than ever—Ye maun take shelter somegate for the 
night before ye get to the muirs, and keep yoursell 
in hiding till the grey o’ the morning, and then 

you may find your way through the Drake Moss. 
hen I heard the awfu’ threatenings 0’ the op- 
pressors, I e’en took my cloak about me, and sate 
down by the wayside, to warn ony of our puir scat- 
tered remnant that chanced to come this gate, be- 
fore they fell into the nets of the spoilers.” 

“ Have you a house near this!” said the stran- 
ger; “ and can you give me hiding there?” 

“J have,” said the old woman, “a hut by the 
way-side, it may be a mile from hence; but four 
men of Belial, called dragoons, are lodged therein, 
to spoil my household goods at their pleasure, be- 
cause I will not wait upon the thowless, thrifitless, 
fissenless ministry of that carnal man, John Half~ 
text, the curate.” : 

“ Good-night, good woman,.and thanks for thy 
eounsel,’’ said the stranger, as he rode away. 

“ The blessings of the prumise upon you!” re- 
turned the old dame; “ may He keep you that can 
keep you!” 

“* Amen!” said the traveller; “ for where to 
hide my head this night, mortal skill cannot direct 
mie,’ 





ee enemas te aati eens 


* I am very sorry for your distress,” said Mor- 
ton ; “ and had I a house or place of shelter that 
could be called my own, I almost think I would 
risk the utmost rigour of the law rather than leave 
you in such a strait. But my uncle is so alarmed 
nt the pains and penalties denounced by the laws 
against such as comfort, receive, or consort with 
intercommuned persons, that he has strictly forbid- 
den all of us to hold any intercourse with them.” 

“ It ig no less than I expected,” said the stran- 
ger; “ nevertheless, I might be received without 

is knowledge ;—a barn, a hay-loft, a cart-shed— 
any place where I could stretch me down, would be 
to my habits like a tabernacle of silver set about 
with planks of cedar.” 

“ T assure you,” said Morton, much embarrassed, 
* that I have not the means of receiving you at 
Milnwood without my uncle’s consent and know- 
ledge; nor, if I could do so, would I think myself 
justifiable in engaging him unconsciously in a dan- 
oer which, most of all others, he fears and depre- 
ca 


“ Well,” sdid the traveller, “I have but one word 
tosay. Did you ever hear your father mention 
ohn Balfour of Burley?” 

_“ His ancient friend and comrade, who saved his 
life, with almost the loss of hia own, in the battle 
of Longmarston-Moor!— Often, very often.” 

“Team that Balfour,” said his companion. “ Yon- 
der stands thy uncle’s house; 1 sce the light amon 
the trees. The avenger of blood is behind me, an 


miy death certain unless I have refuge there. Now, 
shrink fron: the 


make thy choice, young man, to 
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side of thy father’s frient, like a thief in the night, 
and to leave him ex to the bloody death from 


which he rescued father, or to expose thine 
uncle’s worldly goods to such peril, as, in this per- 
verse generation, attends those who give 2 morse} 
of bread or a draught of cold water to a Christian 
man, when pgeoine for lack of refreshment !°? 

A thousand recollections thro on the mind 
of Morton at once. His father, whose memory he 
idolized, had often enlarged upon his obligations 
to this man, and re ted that, after having been 
long comrades, they had parted in some unkindness 
at the time when the kingdom of Scotland was 
divided into Resolutioners and Protesters ; the for- 
mer of whom adhered to Charles LI. after his fa 
ther’s death upon the scaffold, while the Protesters 
inclined rather to a union with the triumphant 
Republicans. The stern fanaticiam of Burley had 
attached him to this Jatter party, and the comrades 
had parted in displeasure, never, as it happened, 
to meet again. ‘These circumstances the deceased 
Colonel Morton had often mentioned to his son, 
and always with an expression of deep regret’ that 
he had never in any manner been enabled to repay 
the assistance which on more than one occasion 
he had received from Burley. ° 

To hasten Morton’s decision, the night-wind, as 
it swept along, brought from a distance the sullen 
sound of a kettie-drum, which, seeming to approach 
nearer, intimated that a body of horse were upon 
their march towards them. , 

“ Jt must be Claverhouse, with the rest of his 
regiment. What can have occasioned this night- 
march? If you goon, you fall into their hands— 
if you turn back towards the borough-town, you are 
in no less danger from Cornet Grahame’s party — 
the path to the hill is beset. I must shelter you at 
Milnwood, or expose you to instant death ;— but 
the punishment of the law shall fall upon myself, 
as in justice it should, not upon my uncle. — 
Follow me.” 

Burley, who had awaited his resolution with great 
composure, now followed him in silence. 

The house of Milnwood, built by the father of 
the present proprietor, was a decent mansion, suit- 
able to the size of the estate, but, since the acces- 
sion of this owner, it had been suffered to gu con- 
siderably into disrepair. At some little distance 
from the house stood the court of offices. Here 
Morton paused. 

“1 must leave you here for a little while,” he 
whispered, “ until I can provide a bed for you in 
the house.” 

* J] care little for such delicacy,” said Burley ; 
“ for thirty years this head has rested oftener on 
the turf, or on the next grey stone, than upon 
either wool or down. A draught of ale, a morsel of 
bread, to say my prayers, and to stretch me upon 
dry hay, were to me as good as a painted chamber 
and a prince’s table.” 

It occurred to Morton at the same moment, that 
to attempt to introduce the fugitive within the 
house, would materially increase the danger of de- 
tection. Accordingly, having struck a light with 
implements left in the stable for that purpose, and 
having fastened up their horses, he assigned Burley, 
for his place of repose, a wooden bed, in a 
loft hal?-foll of hay, which an out-of-door domestic 
had occupied, until dismissed by his unele in one 
of those fits of parsimony which became more rigid 


asap pO 


from day to day. In this untenanted loft Morton 
left his eompanion, with a caution sq to shade his 
light that no reflection might be seen from the 
_| witidow, and a promise that he would presently 

return with sueh refreshmer.is as he might be able 
to procure at that late hour. This last, indeed, was 
a subject on which he felt by no means confident, 
for the power of obtaining even the most ordinary 
provisions depended entirely upon the humour in 
which he might happen to find his uncle’s sole con- 
fidant, the old housekeeper. If she chanced to be 
a-bed, which was very likely, or out of humour, 
which was not less so, Morton well knew the case 
to he at least problematical. 

Cursing in his heart the sordid parsimony which 

rvaded every part of his uncle’s establishment, 

e gave the usual gentle knock at the bolted door 
by which he was accustomed to seek admittance 
when accident had detained him abroad beyond the 
early and established hours of rest at the house of 
Milnwood. It was a sort of hesitating tap, which 
carried an acknowledgment of transgression in its 
very sound, and seemed rather to solicit than com- 
mand attention. After it had been repeated again 
and again, the housekeeper, grumbling betwixt her 
teeth» as she rose from the chimney corner in the 
hall, and wrapping her checked handkerchief round 
her head to secure her from the cold air, paced 
across the stone-passage, and repeated a careful 
* ‘Wha’s there at this time o’ night?” more than 
once before she undid the bolts and bars, and cau- 
tiously opened the door. 

“ This is a fine time o’ night, Mr Henry,” said 
the old dame, with the tyrannic insolence of a spoilt 
and favourite domestic —“ a braw time o’ night and 
a bonny, to disturb a peaceful house in, and to keep 
quiet folk out o’ their beds waiting for you. Your 
uncle ’s been in his maist three hours syne, and 
Robin’s ill o’ the rheumatize, and he’s to his bed 
too, and sae I had to sit up for ye mysell, for as 
sair a hoast as I hae.” 

Here she coughed once or twice, in further evi- 
dence of the egregious inconvenience which she 
had sustained. 

“ Much obliged to you, Alison, and many kind 
thanks.” 

“ Hegh, sirs, sae fair-fashioned as we are! Mony 
folk ca’ me Mistress Wilson, and Milnwood himsell 
is the only ane about this town thinks o’ ca’ing me 
Alison, and indeed he as aften says Mrs Alison as 
ony other thing.” 

“ Well, then, Mistress Alison,” said Morton, “T 
really am sorry to have kept you up waiting till I 
came in.” 

* And now that you are come in, Mr Ienry,” 
said the cross old woman, “what for do you no tak 
up your candle and gang to your bed? and mind 
ye dinna let the candle sweal as ye gang alang the 
wainscot parlour, and haud a’ the house scouring 
to get out the grease again.’ 

Pat Alison, I really must bave something to 
eat, and a draught of ale, before I go to bed.” 

“ Kat?——and ale, Mr Henry! My certie, ye’re 
ill to serve! Do ye think we havena heard o’ your 
grand popinjay wark yonder, and how ye bleezed 
away as muckle pouther as wad hae shot a’ the 
hr tl that we'll want capa any = 

ganging majoring to the piper’s wi 
side loons paw ti De comiey, and sitting there 
gt your poor uncle’s gost, nae doubt, wi’ a’ 
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the scaff and raff o’ the water side, till sun-dewn, 
and then coming hame and crying for ale, as if ye 
were maister and mair !” ‘ 

Extremely vexed, yet anxibus, on account of his 
guest, to procure ts if possible, Morton 
sup d his resentment, and good-humouredly 
assured Mrs Wilson, that he was really both hun- 
gry and thirsty; “and as for the shooting at the 
popinjay, I have heard you say you have been there 
yourself, Mrs Wilson—I wish you had come to look 
at us.” 

“ Ah, Maister Henry,” said the old dame, “I 
wish ye binna beginning to learn the way of blaw- 
ing in a woman’s lug wi’ a’ your whilly-whe'’s !—— 
Aweel, sae ye dinna practise them but on auld 
wives like me, the less matter. But tak heed o 
the young queans, lad.— Popinjay—ye think your: 
sell a braw fellow enow; and troth!” (surveying 
him with the candle), “ there’s nae fault to find 
wi’ the outside, if the inside be conforming. But I 
mind, when I was a gilpy of a lassock, seeing the | 
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Duke, that was him that lost his head at London 
—folk said it wasna a very gude ane, but it waa 
aye a sair loss to him, puir gentlenan— Aweel, he 
wan the popinjay, for few cared to wih it ower his 
Grace’s head—weel, he had a comely presence, 
and when a’ the gentles mounted to show their ca- 
pers, his Grace was as near to me as I am to you; 
and he said to me, ‘ Tak tent 0’ yoursell, my bonny 
lassie (these were his very words), for my horse i9 
not very chancy.’—And now, as ye say ye had sae 
little to eat or drink, I’ll let you see that I havena 
been sae unmindfu’ o’ you; for I dinna think it’s 
safe for young folk to gang to their bed oy an empty 
stamach.” 

To do Mrs Wilson justice, her nocturnal ha- 
rangues upon such occasions not unfrequently ter- 
minated with this sage apophthegm, which always 
prefaced the producing of some provision a little 
better than ordinary, such as she now placed be- 
fore him. In fact, the principal object of her maun- 
dering was to display her consequence and love of 
power ; for Mrs Wilson was not, at the bottom, an 
ill-tempered woman, and certainly loved her old 
and yo master (both of whom she tormented 
extremely) better than any one else in the world. 
She now eyed Mr Henry, as she called him, with 
great complacency, as he partook of her good cheer. 

““Muckle gude may it do ye, my bonny man. I 
trow ye dinna get sic a skirl-in-the-pan as that at 
Niel Blane’s. His wife was a canny body, and could 
dress things very weel for ane in her line 0’ busi- 
ness, but no like a gentleman’s housekeeper, to be 
sure. But I doubt the daughter’s a silly thing— 
an unco cockernony she had busked on her head at 
the kirk last Sunday. I am doubting that there will 
be news 0’ a’ thae braws. But my auld een’s draw- 
ing thegither;—dinna hurry yoursell, my bonny 
man; tak mind about the putting out the candle, 
and there’s a horn of ale, and a, glass of clow- 
gillie-flower water ; I dinna gie ilka body that— I 
keep it for a pain I hae whiles in my ain stamach, 
a it Paice for your young blood than peegnk 

gude-night to ye, Henry, and see that ye 
tak gude care o’ ri candle.” "— : 

orton promised to attend punctually to her 
caution, | requested her not to be slerned if she 
heard the door opened, as she knew he must again, 
as usual, look to his horge, and arrange him fo 
the night. Mrs Wilson then retrwated and Morton. 
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folding up his provisions, was about to hasten to 
his guest, when the nodding head of the old house- 
per was in thrust in at the door, with an 
admonition to remember to take an account of his 
ways before he laid himself down to rest, and to 
pray for protection during the hours of darkness. 
ch were the manners of a certain class of do- 
mestiés, once common in Scotland, and perhaps still 
to be found in some old manor-houses in its remote 
counties. They were fixtures in the family they 
beloriged te; and as they never conceived the pos- 
sibility of such a thing as dismissal to be within 
the chances of their lives, they were, of course, sin- 
cerely ,attached to every member of it. On the 
other hand, when spoiled by the indulgence or in- 
dolence of their superiors, they were very apt to 
become ill-tempered, self-sufficient, and tyrannical; 
80 much so, that a mistress or master would some- 
times almost have wished to exchange their cross- 
he fidelity for the smooth and accommodating 
uplicity of a modern menial. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Yea, this man’s brow, like to a tragic leaf, 
Fortells the nature of a tragic volume. 
SHAKSPEARE. 

Berne at length rid of the househeeper’s pre- 
sence, Morton made a collection of what he had 
reserved from the provisions set before him, and 
repared to them to his concealed guest. 
He did not think it necessary to take a light, being 
perfectly acquainted with every turn of the road; 
and it was lucky he did not do so, for he had hardly 
stepped beyond the threshold ere a heavy tramp- 
ling of horses announced that the body of cavalry, 
whese kettle-drums* they had before heard, were in 
the act of passing along the high-road which winds 
round the foot of the bank on which the house of 
Milnwood was placed. He heard the commanding- 
officer distinctly give the word halt. A pause of 
silence followed, interrupted only by the occasional 

neighing or pawing of an impatient charger. 
Whose tious is this?”’ said a voice, in a tone 

of authority and command. 

 Milnwood, if it like your honour,” was the re- 
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oe the owner well affected?” said the inquirer. 
“ He complies with the orders of Government, 
and frequents an indulged minister,” was the re- 
sponse. 
“ Hum! ay! indulged? a mere mask for trea- 
son, very impolitically allowed to those who are too 
t cowards to wear their principles barefaced.— 
we not better send up a party, and search the 
house, in case some of the bloody villains concerned 
“ this heathenish butchery may be concealed in 
it 
Ere Morton could recover from the alarm into 
which this proposal had thrown him, a third speaker 


rejoined, “ I cannot think it at all necessary ; Miln- 
wood is an infirm, h ondriac old man, who 


néver meddies with politics, and loves his money- 
bags and bonds better than anything else in the 
world, His nephew, I hear, was at the wappen- 
schaw to-day, and gained the popinjay, which does 

= Note D, 
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music is never played at — But who can 
pesure us that such was not the custom in Charlies the Second’s 
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not look like a fanatic. I should think they are al 
gone to bed long since, and an alarm at this time 
of night miglit kill the poor old man.” 

“Well,” rejoined the leader, “ if that be so, to 
search the house would be lost time, of which we 
have but little to throw away. Gentlemen of tha 
Life-Guards, forward — March!” 

A few notes on the trumpet, mingled with the 
occasional boom of the e-drum, to mark the 
cadence, joined with the tramp of hoofs, and the 
clash of arms, announced that the troop had re- 
sumed its march. The moon broke out as the lead. 
ing files of the column attained a hill up which the 
road winded, and showed indistinctly the glittering 
of the steel-caps ; and the dark figures of tlre horseg 
and riders might be imperfectly traced through the 
gloom. They continued to advance up the hill, and 
sweep over the top of it in such long succession as 
intimated a considerable numerical force. 

When the last of them had disappeared, young 
Morton resumed his purpose of visiting his guest. 
Upon entering the place of refuge, he found him 
seated on his humble couch with a pocket Bible 
open in his hand, which he seemed to study with 
intense meditation. His broadsword, which he had 
unsheathed in the first alarm at the arrival of the 
dragoons, lay naked across his knees, and the little 
taper that stood beside him upon the old chest, 
which served the purpose of a table, threw a p 
tial and imperfect light upon those stern and harsh 
features, in which ferocity was rendered more s0- 
lemn and dignified by a wild cast of tragic enthu 
siasm. His brow was that of one in whom some 
strong o’ermastering principle has overwhelmed all 
other passions and feelings, like the swell of a high 
spring-tide, when the usual cliffs and breakers va- 
nish from the eye, and their existence is only indi- 
cated by the chafing foam of the waves that burst 
and wheel over them. He raised his head, after 
Morton had contemplated him for about a minute. 

“J perceive,” said Morton, looking at his sword, 
“ that you heard the horsemen ride by ; their pas- 
sage delayed me for some minutes.” 

“TI scarcely heeded them,” said Balfour; “ my 
hour is not yet come. That I shall one day fall into 
their hands, and be honourably associated with the 
saints whom they have slaughtered, I am full well 
aware. And I would, young man, that the hour 
were come; it should be as welcome to me as ever 
wedding to bridegroom. But if my Master has 
i wor for me on earth, I must not do his la- 

our grudgingly.” 

“ Eat aiid’ reteal yourself,” said Morton ; “ to- 
morrow your safety requires you should leave this 
place, in order to gain the hills, so soon as you 
can see to distinguish the track through the mo- 
rasses.”” 

“ Young man,” returned Balfour, “ you are al- 
ready weary of me, and would be yet more 80, per- 
chance, did you know the task upon which I have 
been lately put. And I wonder not that it should 
be so, for there are times when I am weary of my- 
self. Think you not it is a sore trial for flesh and 
blood, to be called upon to execute the righteous 
judgments of Heaven while we are yct in the body, 
and continue to retain that blinded sense and sym- 
pathy for carnal suffering, which makes our owh 
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desh thrill when we strike a gash upon the body of 
another? And think you, that when some prime 
tyrant has ‘been removed from his place, that the 
instruments of his punishment can at all times look 
back on their share in his downfall with firm and 
unshaken nerves? Must they not sometimes even 
question the truth of that inspiration which they 
have felt and acted under!—must they not some- 
times doubt the origin of that strong impulse with 
which’ their prayers for heavenly direction under 
difficulties have been inwardly answered and con- 
firmed, and confuse, in their disturbed apprehen- 
sions, the responses of Truth itself with some strong 
delusion of the‘enemy ?” 

“ These are subjects, Mr Balfour, on which I am 
i ified 'to converse with you,” answered Mor- 
ton 5 “ but I own I should strongly doubt the origin 
of any inspiration which seemed to dictate a line 
of conduct contrary to those feelings of natural 
humanity which Heaven has assigned to us as the 
general law of our conduct.”” 

Balfour seemed somewhat disturbed, and drew 
himeelf hastily up, but immediately composed him- 
self, and answered coolly, “It is natural you should 
think so; you are yet in the dungeon-house of the 
law, a pit darker than that into which Jeremiah was 

olunged, even the dungeon of Malcaiah the son of 
Hanlzelech, where there was no water but mire. 
Yet is the seal of the covenant upon your forehead, 
and the son of the righteous, who resisted to blood 
where the banner was spread on the mountains, 
shall not be utterly lost, as one of the children of 
darkness. Trow ye, that in this day of bitterness 
and calamity, nothing is required at our hands but 
to keep the mora] law as far as our carnal frailty 
will permit? Think ye our conquests must be only 
over our corrupt and evil affections and passions?! 
No—we are called upon, when we have girded up 
our loins, to run the race boldly, and when we have 
drawn the sword, we are enjoined to smite the un- 
godly, though he be our neighbour, and the man 
of power and cruelty, though he were of our own 
kindred, and the friend of our own bosom.” 

“ These are the sentiments,” said Morton, “ that 
your enemies impute to you, and which palliate, if 
they do not vindicate, the cruel measures which 
the council have directed against you. They affirm, 
that you pretend to derive your rule of action from 
what you call an inward light, rejecting the re- 
straints of legal magistracy, of national law, and 
even of common humanity, when in opposition to 
what you call the spirit within you.” 

“ They do us wrong,” answered the Covenanter; 
“i is they» perjured as they are, who have rejected 
all law, vine and civil, and who now per- 
secute us for adherence to the Solemn League and 
Covenant between God and the kitigdom of Scot- 
land, to which all of them, save a few popish ma- 
lighants, have sworn in former days, and which 
they now burn in the market-places, and tread un- 
der foot in derision. When this Charles Stuart re- 
turned to these , did the malignants bring 
him back! They had tried it with strong hand,— 


but they failed, I wow. Could James Grahame of 
Montrose, ahd his Highland caterans, have put him 


again in the place of his father? I think their heads 
on the Westport told another tale for many a long 
any. It was the workers of the glorious work — 

reformers of the beauty of the tabernacle, that 
called him again to the high place from which his 
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father fell. And what has been our reward! Th 
the words of the prophet, ‘ We looked for A geo 
but no good came; and for a time of health, an 
behold trouble—The snorting of his horses was 
heard from Dan; the whole land trembled at the 
sound of the neighing of his strong gneé ; for they 
are come, and have devoured the land and all that 
is in it.’” 

“ Mr Balfour,” answered Morton, “I neither 
undertake to subscribe to or refute your complaints 
against the Government. I have endeavoured to 
repay a debt due to the comrade of my father, by 
giving you shelter in your distress, but you'will ex- 
cuse me from engaging myself either in your cause, 
or in controversy. 1 will leavé you to repose, and 
heartily wish it were in my power to render your 
condition more comfortable.” 

“ But I shall see you, I trust, in the morning, 
ere I depart? I am not a man whose bowels yearn 
after kindred and friends of this world. When 1 
put my hand to the plough, I entered into a cove- 
nant with my worldly affections that I should not 
look back on the things I left behind me. Yet the 
son of mine ancient comrade is to me as mine own, 
and I cannot behold him without the deep and firm 
belief that I shall one day see him gird on his 
sword in the dear and precious cause for which his 
father fought and bled.” 

With a promise on Morton’s part that he would 
cal] the refugee when it was time for him to pursue 
his journey, they parted for the night. 

Mowton retired to a few hours’ rest; but his ima- 
gination, disturbed by the events of the day, did 
not permit him to enjoy sound repose. There was 
a blended vision of horror before him, in which his 
new friend seemed to be a principal actor. The 
fair form of Edith Bellenden also mingled in his 
dream, weeping, and with dishevelled hair, and ap- 
pearin, g to call on him for comfort and assistance, 
which he had not in his power to render. He awoke 
from these unrefreshing slumbers with a feverish 
impulse, and a heart which foreboded disaster. 
There was already a tinge of dazzling lustre on the 
verge of the distant hills, and the dawn was abroad 
in all the freshness of a summer morning. 

“1 have slept too long,” he exclaimed to him- 
self, “ and must now hasten to forward the journey 
of this unfortunate fugitive.” 

He dressed himself as fast as possible, opened the 
door of the house with as little noise as he could, 
and hastened to the place of refuge oceupied by 
the Covenarter. Morton entered on tiptoe, for the 
determined tune and manner, as well as the un- 
usual language and sentiments of this singular indi- 
vidual, had struck him with a sensation approa¢h- 
ing toawe. Balfour was still asleep. A ray of light 
streamed on his uncurtained couch, and showed to 
Morton the working of his harsh features, which 
seemed agitated by some strong internal cause of 
disturbance. He had not undressed. Bothhis arms 
were above the bed-cover, the right hand ly 
clenched, and occasionally making that abortive 
attempt to strike, which usually attends dreams of 
violence ; the left was extended, and agitated, from 
time to time, by a movement as if repulsing some 
one. Be ee eon on bes oe “like bub- 
bles in a late disturbed stream,” and marks 
of emotion were accompanied with broken words 
which escaped from him at intervals—* Thon art 
taken, Judas—thou art taken—Cling not to my 





xnees— cling not to my Khees—hew him down !|— 
A priest? Ay, a priest of Baal, to be bound and 
elain, even at the brook Kishon.—Fire-arms will 
not prevail against him—Strike—thrust with the 
sold iron!—put him out of pain—put him out of 
pain, were it but for the sake of his grey kairs.” 

Much alarmed at the import of these expressions, 
which seemed to burst from him even in sleep with 
the stern energy accompanying the perpetration of 
seme act of violence, Morton shook his guest by 
the shoulder in order to awake him. The first 
words he uttered were, “ Bear me where ye will, 
I will avouch the deed !” 

His glance around having then fully awakened 
him, he at once assumed all the stern and gloomy 
composure of his ordi manner, and throwing 
himself on his knees, before speakfng to Morton, 
poured forth an ejaculatory prayer for the suffering 
Church of Scotland, entreating that the blood of 
her murdered saints and martyrs might be pre- 
cious in the sight of Heaven, and that the shield 
of the Almighty might be spread over the scattered 


in the wilderness. Vengeance—speedy and ample 
vengeance on the oppressors—was the concluding 
petition of his devotions, which he expressed aloud 
in strong and emphatic lan , rendered more 
impressive by the Orientalism of Scripture. 

hen he had finished his prayer he arose, and 
taking Morton by the arm, they descended together 
to the stable, where the Wanderer os give Burley 
a title which was often conferred on his sect) began 
to make his horse ready to pursue his journey. 
When the animal was saddled and bridled, Burley 
requested Morton to walk with him a gun-shot into 
the wood, and direct him to the right road for 
gaining the moors. Morton readily complied, and 

ey walked for some time in silence under the 

shade of some fine old trees, pursuing a sort of 
aatural path, which, after passing through wood- 
land’ for about half a mile, led into the bare and 
wild country which extends to the foot of the hills. 
There was little conversation between them, un- 
til at length Burley suddenly asked Morton, “ Whe- 
ther the words he had spoken over-night had borne 
fruit in his mind?” 
Morton answered, “ That‘he remained of the 
game opinion which he had formerly held, and was 
determined, at least as far and as long as possible, 
to unite the duties of a good Christian with those 
of a peaceful subject.” 
“In other words,” replied Burley, “ you are de- 
sirous to serve both God and Mammon-—to be one 
day professing the truth with your lips, and the 
next day in arms, at the command of carnal and 
tyrannic authority, to shed the blood of those who 
for the truth have forsaken all things! Think ye,” 
he continued, “ to touch pitch and remain unde- 
filed? to mix in the ranks of malignants, papists, 
papa-prelatists, latitudinarians, and scoffers; to par- 
take of their sports, which are like the meat offered 
nnto idols; to hold intercourse, perchance, with 
their daughters, as the sons of God with the daugh- 
ters of men in the world before the flood ?—-think 
qos I say, to do all these things, and yet remain 

from pollution! I say unto you, that all com- 
munication with the enemies of the Church is the 
accursed thing which God hateth! Touch not— 
taste not-—bandle not! And grieve not, young man, 
as if vou alone were called upon to subdue your 
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remnant, who, for His name’s sake, were abiders 
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carnal affections, and renounce the pleasures which 
are a snare to your feet—J. say to you, that the 
Son of David hath denounced no better lot on the 
whole ele of mankind.” 

He then mounted his horse, and turning to Mor 
ton, repeated the text of Scripture, “An heavy yoke 
was ordained for the sons of Adam front the day 
‘they £ out of their mother’s womb, till the day 
that they return to the Mother of all things ; from 
him who is clothed in blue silk and weareth 
even to him who weareth simple linen,— 
envy, trouble, and unquietness, rigour, strife, 
fear of death in the time of rest.” : 

Having uttered these words, he set his horse in 
motion, and soon disappeared among the boughs of 
the forest. 

“ Farewell, stern enthusiast !” said Morton, look- 
ing after him. “In some moods of my mind, how 
dangerous would be the society of such a 
nion! If I am unmoved by his zeal for abstract 
doctrines of faith, or rather for a peculiar mode of 
worship” (such was the purport of his reflections 
“can I be a man, and a Scotchman, and look wi 
indifference on that persecution which has made 
wise men mad? Was not the cause of freedom, civil 
and religious, that for which my father fought? and 
shall I do well to remain inactive, or to take the 
of an oppressive government, if there should appear 
any rational prospect of redressing the insufferable 
wrongs to which my miserable countrymen are sub- 
jected? — And yet, who shall warrant me that these 
people, rendered wild by persecution, would not, in 
the hour of victory, be as cruel and as intolerant ag 
those by whom they are now hunted down? What 
degree of moderation, or of mercy, can be expected 
from this Burley, so distinguished as one of their 
principal champions, and who seems even now to be 
reeking from some recent deed of violence, and to 
feel stings of remorse which even his enthusiasm 
cannot altogether stifle? I am weary of seeing no- 
thing but violence and fury around me—now as- 
suming the mask of lawful authority, now taking 
that of religious zeal. I am sick of my country— 
of myself—of my dependent situation —of my re- 
pressed feelings—of these woods-—of that river— 
of that house—of all but— Edith, and she can 
never be mine! Why should I haunt her walks!— 
why encourage my own delusion, and perhaps hers 
She can never be mine : her geandcaeves’s pride—. 
the opposite principles of our families ——my wretch- 
ed state of dependence—a poor miserable slave, for 
I have not even the wages of a servant,—all cir- 
cumstances give the lie to the vain hope that we 
can ever be united. Why then protract a delusion 
80 painful ? 

“ But I am no slave,” he said aloud, and draw- 
ing himself up to his full stature —“ no slave, in 
one respect surely. I can change my abpde—my 
father’s sword is mine, and Europe lies open 
me, as before him and hundreds besides of my 
countrymen, who have filled it with the fame off 
their exploits. Perhaps some lucky chance may 
raiseeme to a rank with our Ruthvens, our 
our Monroes, the chosen leaders of the famous Pro- 
testant champion, Gustavus Adolphus—or if not a 
soldier’s life or a soldier’s grave. 4 ; 

When he had formed this determination, ho found 
himself near the door of his uncle’s house, and re- 
solved to lose uo time in making him acquainted 
with it. 
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\@ Another glance of Edith’s eye, another walk by 
£adith’s side, and my résolution would melt away. 
I will take an irrevocable step, » and then 
aee der for the last time.” 
_ In this mood he entered the wainscotted parlour, 
in which his uncle was already placed at his morn- 
‘2 refreshment, a huge plate of oatmeal porridge, 
# corresponding allowance of butter-milk. The 
favourite housekeeper was in attendance, half stand- 
iny, half resting on the back of a chair, in a posture 
betwixt freedom and The old gentleman 
‘had been remarkably in his earlier days, an 
advantage which he now lost by stooping to such a 
degree, that at a meeting, where there was some 
Gispute concerning the sort of arch which should 
be thrown over a considerable brook, a facetious 
neighbour proposed to offer Milnwood a handsome 
stm for his curved backbone, alleging that he would 
sell anything that belonged to him. Splay feet of 
unusual size, long thin hands, garnished with nails 
which seldom felt the steel, a wrinkled and puck- 
ex'ed visage, the length of which corresponded with 
that of his » together with a pair of little 
bargain-making grey eyes, that seemed eter- 
nally looking out for their advantage, completed 
the highly unpromising exterior of Morton of 
Milnwood. As it would have been very injudicious 
to have lodged a liberal or benevolent disposition 
in such an unworthy cabinet, nature had suited his 
person with a mind exactly in conformity with it, — 
that is to say, mean, selfish, and covetous. 

When this amiable personage was aware of the 
presence of his nephew, he hastened, before ad- 
dressing him, to swallow the spoonful of porridge 
which he was in the act of conveying to his mouth, 
and as it chanced to be scalding hot, the pain oc- 
casioned. by its descent down his throat and into 
his stomach, inflamed the ill-humour with which he 
was already pre to meet his kinsman. 
deil take them that made them !” was his first eja- 
culation, apostrophizing his mess of porridge. 

« They're gude parritch eneugh,”’ said Wil- 
son, “if ye wad but take time to sup them. I made 
them mysell ; but if folk winna hae patience, they 
should get their thrapples causewayed.”’ 

“ Haud your peace, Alison! I was speaking to 
my nevoy.— How is this, sir?!——and what sort o’ 
scampering gates are these 0’ going on? Ye were 
not at hame last night till near midnight.” 

“ Thereabouts, sir, I believe,” answered Morton, 
im an indifferent tone. 

“ Thereabouts, sir!—Whiat sort of an answer is 
that, sir? Why came ye na hame when other folk 
left the grund?” 

“ I suppose you know the reason very well, sir,” 
anid Morton ; “ I had the fortune to be the best 
marksman of the day, and remained, as is usual, to 
give some litile entertainment to the other young 


. “The deevil ye did, sir! And ye come to tell 
me that to my face? You pretend to gie enter- 
tainments, that canna come by a dinner except by 
eorning on a carefu’ man like me? But if ye put 
to charges, I’se work it out o’ ye. I seena why 


shouldna haud the pleugh, now that the pleugh- 


yr ged rae ih het eget mr 
wasting your on powther 
it wad put ye in an honest calling, and 
yo in bread withyut being behadden to 


sir, but I don’t understand driving the plough.” 


ning and archery that ye like sae weel., 
Davie is ca’ing it e’en now, and ye may be 
man for the first twa or three days, and tak 
dinna o’erdrive the owsen, and then ye will be 


gn 


and Davie is ower auld to keep the'coulter down 


the same effect of relieving you of the burden and 
charge attending my company.” “ 


be a denty ane!” said the unele, with a very pecu- 
liar sneer ; “ let’s hear about it, lad.” 


this country, and serve abroad, as my father did 
before these unhappy troubles broke out at home. 
His name will not be so entirely forgotten in the 
countries where he served, but that it will 
his son at least the opportunity of trying 
tune as a soldier.” 


keeper ; “our young Mr Harry gang abroad? Na, 
na! eh, na! that maun never be.” i 


parting with his nephew, who was, moreover, very 
useful to him 
at this abrupt declasation of independence from a 
person whose deference to him had hitherto been 
unlimited. He recovered himself, however, imme- 


“ It’s a shame to hear a douce young lad 
that way, since a’ the warld kens that they maun 


either marry or do waur.” 


“TI am very ambitious of learning such a calling, 
“ And what for no? It’s easier than your 


I 
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tent 
the stilts. Yell le 

between the stilts. Ye’ll ne’er learn younger, 

your caution. Haggie-holm is heavy land, 


3 


now.” f 
“I beg pardon for interrupting you, sir, but I 
have Gaels scheme for myself, which will have 


“ Ay? Indeed? a scheme o’ yours? that must 


“ It is said in two words, sir. I intend to leave 


This for- 
is for- 
“Gude be gracious tous!” exclaimed the house- 


Milnwood, entertaining no thought or purpose of 


in many respects, was thunderstruck 
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diately. 
“ And wha do you think is to give you the means, 
young man, for such a wild-goose chase? Not I, I 


am sure—TI can hardly support ye at hame. And 
ye wad be marrying, l’se warrant, as your father 


did afore ye, too, and sending 


pack o’ weans to be fighting and skirling through 
the house in my auld days, and to take wing and 
flee aff like yoursell, whenever they were asked to 
serve a turn about the town?” 


“T have no thoughts of ever marrying,” answered 


Henry. : 


“ Hear till him, now!” said the deat 
in 


“ Haud your peace, Alison,” said her master ;— 
“ and you, Harry,” (he added, more mildly), “ put 
this nonsense out o’ your head—this comes o’ let- 
ting ye gang a-sodgering for a day—mind ye hae 
nae siller, lad, for ony sic nonsense plans.” , 
“ I beg your pardon, sir, my wants shall be ve: 
few; and would you please to give me the go 
chain, which the Margrave gave to my father after 
the battle of Lutzen” —— | 
i ngeae | on us! the gowd chain!” exclaimed his 
uancie. ‘ 
“The chain of gowd!” re-echoed the house- 
keeper, both aghast with astonishment at the anda- 
city of the proposal. | 
~——* I will keep a few links,” continued the young 
man, “ to remind me of him by whom it was won, 
and the place where he won it,” continued Morten; 
“ the rest shall furnish me the ee | 
the same career in which my father obtained 
mark of distinction,” 


your uncle hame a 
| 





| by her 
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* Mercifo’ 1” exelaimed the governante, 

‘my master wears it ¢ Sunday!” 

.“ Sunday and Setarday,” added old Milnwood, 
* whenever I put on my black velvet coat; and 
Wylie Mactrickjt is of opinion it’s a kind of 
heix-loom, that rather belangs to the head of the 
house than to the immediate descendant. It has 
three thousand links; I have counted them a thou- 
aie times. It’s worth three hundred pounds ster- 

tJ 

a That is more than I want, sir; if you choose to 
give me the third part of the money, and five links 
of the chain, it will amply serve my purpose, and 
the rest will be some slight atonement for the ex- 
pense and trouble I hava put you to.” s 

“ The laddie ’s in a creel!” exclaimed hif uncle. 
* © sirs! what will become o’ the rigs o’ Milnwood 
when I am dead and gane! He would fling the 
crown o’ Scotland awa, if he had it.” 

“ Hout, sir,” said the old housekeeper, “ I maun 
e’en say it’s partly your ain faut. Ye maunna curb 
his head ower sair in neither; and, to be sure, since 
he hag gane doun to the Howff, ye maun just e’en 
pay the lawing.” 

“ If it be not abune twa dollars, Alison,” said the 
old gentleman, very reluctantly. 

* I'll settle it mysell wi’ Niel Blane, the first time 
¥ gang downto the clachan,” said Alison, “ cheaper 
than your honour or Mr Harry can do;” and then 
whispered to Henry, ‘‘ Dinna vex him ony mair; 
I'll pay the lave out o’ the butter siller, and nae 
mair wordsabout it.” Then proceeding aloud, ‘* And 
ye mauha speak o’ the young gentleman hauding 
the pleugh ; there’s puir distressed whigs enow about 
the country will be glad to do that for a bite anda 
soup—it sets them far better than the like o’ him.” 

* And then we'll hae the dragoons on us,” said 
Milnwood, ‘ for comforting and entertaining inter- 
communed rebels;—a bonny strait ye would put us 
in !—But take your breakfast, Harry, and then lay 
by your new green coat, and put on your Raploch 

; it’s a mair mensfa’ and thrifty dress, and a 
mair seemly sight, than thae dangling slops and 


8. 
Morton left the room, perceiving plainly that he 
had at present no chance of gaining his purpose, 
and, perhaps, not altogether displeased at the ob- 
stacles which seemed to present themselves to his 
leaving the neighbourhood of Tillietudlem. The 
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CHAPTER VII. 


But at fourecsre it is too. late a, week. nie 
As You hike It. 

We must conduct our readers to the Tower of 
Tillietudiem, to which Lady Margaret Bellenden 
had returned, in romantic phrase, malecontent and 
full of heaviness, at the unexpected, and, as she 
—— eee eiehiale which had ee a 
upon her dignity e public miscarriage 008e 
Gibbie. That 2 Tertibate man-at-arms was forth- 
with commanded to drive his feathered charge ta 
the most remote parts of the common moor, and 
on no account to awaken the grief or resentment of 
his lady, by appearing in her presence while the 
sense of the affront was yet recent. 

The next proceeding of Lady Margaret was to 
hold a solemn court of justice, to which Harrison 
and the butler were admitted, partly on the footing 
of witnesses, partly as assessors, to inquire into the 
recusancy of Cuddie Headrigg the ploughman, and 
the abetment which he had received from his mo- 
ther — these being regarded as the original causes 
of the disaster which had befallen the chivalry of 
Tillietudlem. The charge being fully made out and 
substantiated, Lady Margaret resolved to reprimand 
the culprits in person, and, if she found them im- 
penitent, to extend the censure into a sentence of 
expulsion from the barony. Miss Bellenden alone 
ventured to say anything in behalf of the accused. 
But her countenance did not profit them as it might 
have done on any other occasion; for as soon as 
Edith had heard it ascertained thnt the unfortunate 
cavalier had not suffered in his person, his disaster 
had affected her with an irresistible disposition to 
laugh, which, in spite of Lady Margaret’s indig- 
nation, or rather irritated, as usual, by restraint, 
had broke out repez.tedly on her return homeward, 
until her grandmother, in no shape imposed upon 
by the several fictitious causes which the youn 
lady assigned for her ill-timed risibility, upbraid 
her in very bitter terms with being insensible 
the honour of her family. Miss Bellenden’s inter- 
cession, therefore, had on this occasion little or no 
chance to be listened to. 

As if to evince the rigour of her disposition, 
Lady Margaret, on this solemn occasion, exchangéd 


housekeeper followed him into the neat room, pat- | the ivory-headed cane with which she commonl 


ting him on the back, and bidding him “ be a gude 
bairn, and pit by his braw things.— And 1’l) loup 
doun your hat, and lay by the band and ribband,” 
said the officious dame; “ and ye maun never, at 
no hand, speak o’ leaving the land, or of selling the 

wd chain, for your uncle has an unco pleasure in 

king on you, and in counting the links of the 
chainzie; and ye ken auld folk canpa last for ever; 
sae the cham, and the lands, and a’ will be your 
ain ae day; and ye may marry ony leddy in the 
country-side ye like, and keep a braw house at 
Milnwood, for there ’s enow o’ means; and is not 
that worth waiting for, my dow?” 

There was something in the latter part of the 
prognostic which sounded so agreeably in the ears 
of Morton, that he shook the old dame cordially 
by th hand, and assured her he was much obliged 
good advice, and would weigh it carefully 
rial he ‘proceeded to act upon his tormer resolu- 


walked, for an immense gold-headed staff whi 
had belonged to her father, the deceased Earl of 
Torwood, and which, like a sort of mace of office, 
she only made use of on occasions of ial solem- 
nity. Supported by this awful baton of command, 
Lady Margaret Bellenden entered the cottage of 
the delinquents. 

There was an air of consciousness about old 
Mause, as she rose from her wicker chair in the 
chimney-nook, not with the cordial alertness of vi- 
sage which used, on other occasions, to express the 
honour she felt in the visit of her lady, but with a 
certain solemnity and embarrassment, like an ac- 


cused on his first appearance in presence of 
his judge, before whom he is, neve deter- 
mined to assert his innocence. Her arms were 
folded, her mouth primmed into an ion of 


respect mingled with obstinacy, her whole mind 
Nally bent up to the solar interview. With 
er best curtsey tothe ground, and a mute motiod | 
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present her mistress was far too indignan 
@ondescension. She rejected the mute invitation 
with a haughty wave of her hand, and drawing 
herself up as she spoke, she uttered the following 
in a tone calculated to overwhelm 
Is ¥ ‘trae, Mause, as [I am informed by Harri- 
Gudyill, and others of my people, that you hae 
it upon you, contrary to the faith you owe to 

the King, and to me, your natural lady 
and mistress, to keep back your son frae the wap- 
pen-schaw held by the order of the sheriff, and to 
return his armour and abulyiements at a moment 
when it was impossible to find a suitable delegate 
in his stead, whereby the barony of Tullietudlem, 
bajth in the person of its mistress and indwellers, 
i i i and dishonour as hasna 
befa’en the family since the days of Malcolm Can- 
more ?”” 

Mause’s habitual respect for her mistress was 
extreme ;—sbe hesitated, and one or two short 
—— expressed the difficulty she had in defend- 
ing herself. 

“TI am sure—my leddy—hem! hem!—I am 
sure I am sorry—very sorry that ony cause of dis- 
pleasure should hae occurred— but my son’s ill- 
ness” ———. 

* Dinna tell me of your son’s illness, Mause! 
Had he been sincerely unweel, ye would hae been 
at the Tower by daylight to get something that 
wad do him gude; there are few ailments that I 
havena medical recipes for, and that ye ken fu’ 
weel.” 

“0 ay, my leddy! I am sure ye hae wrought 
wonderful cures; the last thing ye sent Cuddie, 
when he had the batts, e’en wrought like a charm.” 

“ Why, then, woman, did ye not apply to me, if 
there was ony real need ?— but there was none, ye 
fause-hearted vassal that ye are!” 

“ Your leddyship never ca’d me sic 4 word as 
chat before. Ohon! that I suld live to be ca’d sae,” 
she continued, bursting into tears, “and me a born 
servant o’ the house o’ Tillietudlem! I am sure 
they belie baith Cuddie and me sair, if they said 
he wadna fight ower the boots in blude for your 
leddyship and Miss Edith, and the auld Tower— 
ay suld he, and I would rather see him buried be- 
neath it, than he suld gie way ; but thir ridings and 

hawings, my leddy, I hae nae broo o’ 
them ava— I can find nae warrant for them what- 
soever.” 

“ Nae warrant for them!” cried the high-born 
dame. ™ Do ye na ken, woman, that ye are bound 
to be liege vassals in all hunting, hosting, watch- 

ing, when lawfully summoned there- 
toin my name? Your service is not gratuitous— I 
trow ye hae land for it. Ye°re kindly tenants; 
hae a cot-honse, a kale-yard, ahd a wpe aa on 
tte common. Few hae been brought ben, 
ee Pe Te om eld ge men Saye Series 
} the I 


™ Na, my leddy—na, my leddy, it’s no that,” 
dacisied Mane, greatly ombarracced, “ bat ane 
Gaza serve twa maisters; and, if the truth maun 
en come out, there ’s Ane abune whase commands 


‘ence became animated, “ te 
a’—cot, kale-yard, and cow’s grass—and suffer a’, | 
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I maun obey before your leddyship’s. 5 am sure 


I would ee ee 
= ture’s, afore them.” 
“ How mean ye by that, ye auld fule woman. 


—D’ye think that 1 order onything against con- | 


science {” 
“ I dinna pretend to say that, my leddy, in re 
gard o’ your leddyship’s conscience, which has been 
rought up, as it were, wi’ prelatic principles ; but 
ilka ane maun walk, by the light o’ their ain; and 
mine,” said Mause, ing bolder as the coniter 
me that I suld leave 


rather than that I or mine should put on harness 
in an unlawfu’ cause.” 

* Ufilawfu’!” exclaimed her mistress ; “ the cuuse 
to which you are called by your lawful leddy and 
mistress— by the command of the king—by the 
writ of the privy council— by the order of the iord- 
lieutenant— by the warrant of the sheriff?” 

“ Ay, my leddy, nae doubt; but no to displea. 
sure your leddyship, ye’ll mind that there was ance 
a king in Scripture they ca’d Nebuchadnezzar, and 
he set up a golden image in the plain o’ Dura, aa 
it might be in the haugh yonder by the water-side, 
where the array were warned to meet yesterday; 
and the princes, and the governors, and the cap 
tains, and the judges themsells, forby the treasurers, 
the counsellors, and the sheriffs, were warned to 
the dedication thereof, and commanded to fall down 
and worship at the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, 
sackbut, psaltery, and all kinds of music.” 

“< And what o’ a’ this, ye fule wife? Or what had 
Nebuchadnezzar to do with the wappen-sehaw of 
the Upper Ward of Clydesdale ?”’ 

“ Only just thus far, my leddy,” continued Mause, 
firmly, “ that prelacy is like the great galden image 
in the plain of Dura, and that as Shadrach, Me- 
shach, and Abednego, were borne out in refusing 
to bow down and worship, so neither shall Cuddy 
Headrigg, your leddyship’s poor pleughman, at 
least wi’ his auld mither’s consent, make m 
or Jenny-flections, as they ca’ them, in the house of 
the prelates and curates, nor gird him wi’ armour 
to fight in their cause, either at the sound of kettle- 
drums, organs, bagpipes, or ony other kind of mu- 
sic whatever.” 

Lady Margaret Bellenden heard this exposition 
of Scripture with the greatest possible indignation, 
as well as surprise. 

“ I see which way the wind blaws,” she execlaim- 
ed, after a pause of astonishment ; “ the evil apirit 
of the year sixteen hundred and forty-twa is at 
wark again as merrily as ever, and ilka auld wife 
in the chimley-neuck will be for knapping doctrine 
wi’ doctors o’ divinity and the godly tathers 0’ the 
eburch.” : ‘ 


pleased to speak o’ parting wi’ us, I am free to tell 
you a piece o’ my mind in another article. Your 
dyship and the steward hae been pleased to 





1 Probably som similar to the barn fanners now used 
for winnowing corn, w were not, » weed in ‘their 
present shape until about 1730. They ected to by the 
more rigid sectaries on their first » Upon such sea- 
suning as that of honest Mause in the text. 3 
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thé'chaft, thus impiously thwarting the wil! of Di- 
vine Progiidence, ke cnieies wind for your leddyship’s 
ain particular use by human art, instead of solicit- 
img 1¢ by ‘prayer, ‘or waiting*patiently for whatever 
dispensation of wind Providence was pleased to send 
upon the sheeling-hill, Now, my leddy” 

‘ The woman would drive ony reasonable being 
daft!” said Lady t; then resuming her 
tome of authority and indifference, she concluded, 
4 Weel, Mause, I’ll just end where I sud hae be- 
yun——yé’re ower learned and ower godly for me 
to dispute wi’; sae I have just this to say,—either 
Cuddie must attend musters when he’s lawfully 
warned by the ground officer, or the sooner he and 
you flit and quit my bounds the better ;—there’s 
jae scarcity o’ auld wives or ploughmen; but if 
here were, I had rather that the rigs of Tillietu- 
ilem bare naething but windle-straes and sandy 
avrocks? than that they were ploughed by rebels 
‘o the king.” 

* Aweel, my leddy,” said Manse, “ I was born 
1ere, and thought to die where my father died ; and 
rour leddyship has been a kind mistress, I’ll ne’er 
leny that, and I’se ne’er cease to pray for you, and 
or Miss Edith, and that ye may be brought to see 
the error of your ways. But still’’—— 

“The error of my ways!” interrupted Lady Mar- 
raret, much incensed—“ the error of my ways, ye 
incivil woman?” 

“ Ou, ay, my leddy, we are blinded that live in 
his valley of tears and darkness, and hae a’ ower 
nony errors, grit folks as weel as sma’— but, as I 
aid, my puir bennison will rest wi’ you and yours 
vherever I am. I will be wae to hear o’ your 
fiction, and blithe to hear o’ your prosperity, 
emporal and spiritual. But I canna prefer the 
‘commands of an earthly mistress to those of a 
leavenly master, and sae [ am e’en ready to suffer 
or righteousness’ sake.” 

“ It is very well,” said Lady Margaret, turning 
er back in great displeasure; “ ye ken my will, 
fause, in the matter. Ill hae nae whiggery in 
he barony of Tillietudlem—the next thing wad 
e to set up a conventicle in my very withdrawing 
oom.” 

Having said this, she departed, with an air of great 
ignity; and Mause, giving way to feelings which 
he had suppressed during the interview,— for she, 
ke her mistress, had her own feeling of pride,— 
ow lifted up her voice and wept aloud. 

Cuddie, whose malady, real or pretended, still 
etained him an ned, lay perdu during all this con- 
rence, shugly enscouced within his boarded bed- 
lead, and terrified to death .est Lady Margarct, 
‘hom he held in hereditary reverence, shouid have 
etected his presence, and bestowed on him per- 
mnally some of those bitter reproaches with which 
he loaded his mother. Bat as soon as he thought 
er ladyship fairly out of hearing, he bounced up in 
is nest. 

“ The foul fa’ ye, that I suld say sae,” he cried 
ut to his mother, “ for a lang-tongued clavering 
‘ife, as my father, honest man, aye ca’d ye! Could- 
& ye let the leddy alane wi’ your whiggery? And 
was e’en as great a gomeral to let ye persuade me 
>» He up here the blankets like a hurcheon, 
istead 0’ gaun to the wappen-schaw like other folk. 
~Od, but I put a trick on ye, for I was out at the 
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window-bole when your auld back was turned, aud 
awa down by to hae » baff at the popinjay, and t 
shot within twa on’t. I cheated the leddy for your’ 
clavers, but I wasna gaun to cheat my joe. But 
she may marry whae likes now, for 1’m clean 
dung ower. This is a waur dirdum than we got frae 
Mr Gudyill when ye garr’d me refuse to eat the 
plum-porridge on Yule-eve, as if it were ony matter 
to God or man whether a pleughman had suppit on 
minched pies or sour sowens.” 

“‘O, whisht, my bairn! whisht!’ replied Mause; 
“thou kensna about thae things—It was forbid- 
den meat, things dedicated to set days and holi- 
days, which are inhibited to the use of protestant 
Christians.” 

“ And now,” continued her son, “ ye hae brought 
the leddy hersell on our hands !—An I could but 
hae gotten some decent claes in, 1 wad hae spanged 
out o’ bed, and tauld her I wad ride where she 
liked, night or day, an she wad but leave us the 
free house, and the yaird that grew the best early 
kale in the haill country, and the cow’s grass.” 

“¢ O wow! my winsome bairn, Cuddie,” continued 
the old dame, “ murmur not at the dispensation ; 
never grudge suffering in the gude cause.” 

“ But what ken [ if the cause is gude or no, 
mither,” rejoined Cuddie, “ for a’ ye bleeze out sae 
muckle doctrine about it? It’s clean beyond my 
comprehension a’thegither. I see nae sae muckle 
difference atween the twa ways o’t as a’ the folk 
pretend. It’s very true the curates read aye the 
same words ower again; and if they be right words, 
what for no!—a gude tale’s no the waur o’ being 
twice tauld, I trow; and a body has aye the better 
chance to understand it. Everybody’s no sae gileg 
at the uptake as ye are yoursell, mither.” 

“QO, my dear Cuddie, this is the sairest distress of 
a’,” said the anxious mother—« QO, how aften have 
I shown ye the difference between a pure evange- 
lical doctrine, and ane that’s corrupt wi’ human 
inventions? O, my bairn, if no for your ain saul’s 
sake, yet for my grey hairs” 

“ Weel, mither,” said Cuddie, interrupting her, 
“ what need ye mak sae muckle din about it? I hae 
eye dune whate’er ye bade me, and gaed to kirk 
whare’er ye likit on the Sundays, and fended weel 
for ye in the ilka days besides. And that’s what 
vexes me mair than a’ the rest, when I think how 
I am to fend for ye now in thae brickle times. I am 
no clear if I can pleugh ony place but the Mains 
and Mucklewhame, at least I never tried ony other 
grund, and it wadna come natural tome. And nae 
neighbouring heritors will daur to take us, after be- 
ing turned aff thae bounds for non;enormity.” 

“ Non-conformity, hinnie,” sighed Mause, “is the 
name that thae warldly men gie us.” 

“ Weel, aweel— we ‘ll hae to gang to a far coun- 
try, maybe twall or fifteen miles aff. I could be a 
dragoon, nae doubt, for I can ride and play wi’ the 
broadsword a bit, but ye wad be roaring about your 
blessing and your grey hairs.” (Here Mause’s ex- 
clamations became extreme). “ Weel, weel, I but 
spoke o’t; besides, ye’re ower auld to be sitting 
cocked up on a baggage-waggon wi’ Eppie Dum- 
blane, the corporal’s wife. Sae what’s to come o’ us 
I canna weel see—1 doubt Ill hae to take the hilis 
wi’ the wild whigs, as they ca’ them, and then it 
will be my lot to be shot down like a mawkin at 
some dike-side, or to be sent to Heaven wi’ s Sgint 
Johnstone’s tippit about my hause.” ; 





my bonnie Cuddie,” said the zealous Mause, 
jost a, saiadoubting oe eae 
& ing o’ Providence-—I have not seen 
the sen. of the righteous begging his bread,—sae 
says the text; and your father was a douce honest 
wtan,' though somewhat warldly in his dealings, and 
cumberod about earthly things, e’en like yoursell, 
, 


* Aweel,” said Cuddie, after a little considera- 
tion, “ I see but ae gate for’t, and that’s a cauld 
eoal to blaw at, mither. Howsomever, mither, ye 

‘hae some guess 0’ a wee bit kindness that’s atween 
Miss Edith and young Mr Henry Morton, that suld 
be ca’d young Milnwood, and that 1 hae whiles 
carried a bit book, or maybe a bit letter, quietly 
atween them, and made believe never to ken wha 
it cam frae, though I ken’d brawly. There’s whiles 
convenience in a body looking a wee stupid —and 

'I have aften seen them walking at e’en on the little 
path by Dinglewood-burn ; but naebody ever ken’d 
a word about it frae Cuddie. I ken I’m gey thick 
in the head, but I’m as honest as our auld fore-hand 
ox, puir fallow, that I’ll ne’er work ony mair—I 
hope they'll be as kind to him that come ahint me 
as I hae been.— But, as I was saying, we'll awa 
down to Milnwood and tell Mr Harry our distress. 
They want a pleughman, and the grund’s no unlike 
our ain—JI am sure Mr Harry will stand my part, 
for he’s a kind-hearted gentleman.—I’Il get but 
little penny-fee, for his sg auld Nippie Milnwood, 
has as close a grip as the deil himsell. But we’ll 
bye win a bit d, and a drap kale, and 4 fire- 
side, and theeking ower our heads; and that’s a’ 
we ‘ll want for a season.—Sae get up, mither, and 
sort your things to gang away ; for since sae it is 
that gang we maun, I wad like il] to wait till Mr 
Harrison and auld Gudyill cam to pw’ us out by the 
lug and the horn.” ‘ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
The devil a puritan, or anything else he is, but a time-server. 
Twelfth Night. 


Ir was evening when Mr Henry Morton per- 
ceived an old woman, wrapped in her tartan plaid, 
supported by a stout, stupid-looking-fellow, in hod- 
din-grey, approach the house of Milnwood. Old 
Manse made her curtsey, but Cuddie took the lead 
in addressing Morton. Indeed, he had previously 
stipulated with his mother that he was to 
matters his own way; for though he readily allowed 
litis general inferiority of understanding, and filially 
submitted to the guidance of his mother on most 
ordinary occasions, yet he said, “ For getting a 
service, or getting forward in the warld, he could 
— gar the wee pickle sense he had gang 
m farther than hers, though she could crack 
like ony minister 0’ them a’.” 

i he thus opened the conversation 
with young Morton : 
“A braw night this for the rye, your honour; 
the west park will bé ing bravely this e’en.” 

* T do not doubt it, Cuddie; but what can have 

¢ your mother—this is your mother, is it 
3” (Cuddie nodded.) “ What can have brought 
your mother and you down the water so late?” 

* Troth, stir, just what gars the auld wives trot 

, stir—1’m seeking for service, stir.” 
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“ For service, Cuddie, and at this time of the 
year?! how comes that?” 

Mause could forbear no Ionger. Proud‘alike of 
her cause and her ings, she commenced with, 
an affected humility of tone, “ It has pleased Hea- 
ven, an it like your honour, to distinguish us by a 
visitation ?’——. 

“ Deil’s in the wife, and nae gude!” whispered 
Cuddie to his mother; “ an ye come out wi’ your 
whiggery, they ‘ll no daur open a door to us through 

e haill country!” Then aloud, and addressing 
Morton, “ My mother’s auld, stir, and she has 
rather forgotten hersell in speaking to my leddy, 
that canna weel bide to be contradickit (as I ken 
naebody likes it if they could help themselves), 
especially by her ain folk; and Mr Harrison the 
steward, and Gudyill the butler, they’re no very 
fond o’ us, and it’s ill sitting at Rome and strivin, 
wi’ the Pope; sae I thought it best to flit before i 


.came to waur—and here’s a wee bit line to your 


honour frae a friend will maybe say some mair 
about it.” 

Morton took the billet, and crimsoning up to the 
ears, between joy and surprise, read these words: 
“If you can serve these poor helpless people, you 
will obhge E. B.” 

It was a few instants before he could attain com- 

enough to ask, * And what is your object, 
Cuddie? and how can I be of use to yon?” 

“ Wark, stir, wark, and a service, is my object 
—a bit beild for my mither and mysell—we hae 
gude plenishing o’ our ain, if we had the cast 0’ a 
cart to bring it down—and milk and meal, and 
greens enow, for I’m gey gleg at meal-time, and 
sae is my mither, lang may it be sae—And, for the 
penny-fee and a’ that, 1’ll just leave it to the laird 
and you. I ken ye’ll no see a poor lad wranged, if 
ye can help it.” 

Morton shook his head. “ For the meat and 
lodging, Cuddie, I think I can promise something ; 
but the penny-fee will be a hard chapter, I doubt.” 

J °l) tak my chance o’t, stir,” replied the candi- 
date for service, “ rather than gang down about 
Hamilton, or ony sic far country.” 

“Well, step into the kitchen, Cuddie, and I'll 
do what I can for you.” 

The negotiation was not without difficulties. Mor- 
ton had first to bring over the housekeeper, who 
made a thousand objections, as usual, in order tc 
have the pleasure of being besought and entreated; 
but, when she was gained over, it was com 
tively easy to induce old Milnwood to accept of a 
servant whose wages were to be in his own option. 
An outhouse was, therefore, assigned to Mause and 
her son for their habitation, and it was settled that 
they were for the time to be admitted to eat of the 
frugal fare provided for the family, until their own 
establishment should be completed. As for Morton, 
he exhausted his own very slender stock of money 
in order to make Cuddie such a present, under the 
name of aries, as might show his sense of the value 
of the recommendation delivered to him. 

“ And now we’re settled ance mair,” said Cuddie 
to his mother, “ and if we’re no sae bien and com- 
fortable as we were up yonder, yet life’s life ony 
gate, and we’re wi’ decent xirk-ganging folk o” your 
ain persuasion, mither; there will be nae quarrel- 
ing about that.” 

“ Of my persuasion, hinnie!” said the too-en- 
lightened Mause ; “ wae’s roe for thy blindriess and 
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theirs. O, Cuddie, they are but in the court m we 
Gentiles, and will ne’er win farther ben, I doubt; 
they are but little better than the prelatists them- 
sells. They wait on the ministry of that blinded 
man, Peter Poundtext, ance a precious teacher of 
the Word, but now a backsliding pastor, that has, 
for the sale of stipend and family maintenance, for- 
aaken the strict path, and gane astray after the black 
Indulgence. O, my son, had ye but profited by the 
gospel doctrines ye hae h in the Glen of Ben- 
gonnar, frae the dear Richard Rumbleberry, that 
aweet youth, who suffered martyrdom in the Grass- 
market, afore Candlemas! Didna ye hear him say, 
that Erastianism was as bad as Prelacy, and that, 
the Intulgence was as bad as Erastianism ?” 

“ Heard ever onybody the like o’ this!” inter- 
rupted Cuddie ; “ we’ll be driven out o’ house and 
ha’ again afore we ken where to turn oursells. Weel, 
wither, I hae just ae word mair—An I hear ony 
mair o’ your din—afore folk, that is, for I dinna 
mind your clavers mysell, they aye set me sleeping 
—but if I hear ony mair din afore folk, as I was 
saying, about Poundtexts and Rumbleberries, and 
doctrines and malignants, I’se e’en turn a single 
sodger mysell, or maybe a sergeant or a captain, if 
ye plague me the mair, and let Rumbleberry and 
you gang to the deil thegither. J ne’er gat ony 
gude by his doctrine, as ye ca’t, but a sour fit o’ the 
batts wi’ sitting amang the wat moss-hags for four 
hours at a yoking, and the leddy cured me wi’ some 
hickery-pickery ; mair by token, an she had ken’d 
how I came by the disorder, she wadna hae been 
in sic a hurry to mend it.” 

Although groaning in spirit over the obdurate 
and impenitent state, as she thought it, of her son 
Cuddie, Mause durst neither urge him farther on 
the topic, nor altogether neglect the warning he 
had given her. She knew the disposition of her 
deceased helpmate, whom this surviving pledge of 
their union greatly resembled, and remembered, 
that although submitting implicitly in most things 
to her boast of superior acuteness, he used on cer- 
tain occasions, when driven to extremity, to be 
seized with fits of obstinacy, which neither re- 
tnonstrance, flattery, nor threats, were capable of 
overpowering. Trembling, therefore, at the very 
possibility of Cuddie’s fulfilling his threat, she put 
a guard over her tongue, and even when Pound- 
text was commended in her présence, as an able 
and fructifying preacher, she had the good sense 
to suppress the contradiction which thrilled upon 
her tongue, and to express her sentiments no other- 
wise than by deep groans, which the hearers cha- 
ritably construed to flow from a vivid recollection 
of the more pathetic parts of his homilies. How 
long she could b have repressed her feelings, it is dif- 
ficult to say-——an unexpected accident relieved her 
from the catprg 

The Laird of Milnwood kept up all old fashions 
which were connected with economy. It was, there- 
fore, still the custom in his house, as it had been 
universal in Scotland about fifty years before, that 
the domestics, after pth, placed the dinner on 
the table, sate down at the lower end of the board, 
and partook of the share which was assigned to 
them, in company with their masters. Ou fhe day, 
therefore, after Cuddie’s arrival, being the third 
from the epening of this narrative, old Robin, who 
‘was butler, valet-de-chambre,, footman, gardener, 
and what not, in the house of Milnwood, placed on 
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the table an immense charger ot broth, thickened 


With oatmeal and colewort, in which ocean of liquid 
was indistinctly discovered, by close observers, two 


or three short ribs of lean mutton sailing to and 
fro. Two huge baskets, one of bread of bar- 
ley and pease, and one of flanked thin‘ 


standing dish. A boiled salmon would now- 
a-days have indicated more liberal housek 4 
but at that period salmon was caught in such ty 
7 “ae eepepcaare nee in d, that instead 
ing accounted a delicacy, it was generally ap- 

plied to feed the servants io are said paueniuas 
to have stipulated that they should not be required 
to eat a food so luscious and surfeiting in its qua- 
black j 

d with very small beer of Milnwood’s” 
brewing, was allowed to the company at discretion, 
as were the bannocks, cakes, and broth; but the 
mutton was reserved for the heads of the family,- 
Mrs Wilson included: and a measure of ale, some- 
what deserving the name, was set apart in a silver 
tankard for their exclusive use. A huge kebbock . 
(a cheese, that is, made with ewe/milk mixed with 
cow’s milk), and a jar of salt butter, were in com- 
mon to the company. 

To enjoy this exquisite cheer, was placed, at the 
head of the table, the old Laird himself, with his 
nephew on the one side, and the favourite house- 
keeper on the other. At along interval, and be- 
neath the salt of course, sate old Robin, a meagre, 
half-starved serving-man, rendered*cross and crip- 
ple by rheumatism, and a dirty drab of a house- 
maid, whom use had rendered callous to the daily 
exercitations which her temper underwent at the 
hands of her master and Mrs Wilson. A barn- 
man, a white-headed cow-herd boy, with Cuddie 
the new ploughmar and his mother, completed the 
party. The other labourers belonging to the pro- 
perty resided in their own houses, happy at least 
in this, that if their cheer was not more delicate 
than that which we have described, they could eat 
their fill, unwatched by the sharp, envious grey 
eyes of Milnwood, which seemed to measure 
quantity that each of his dependents swallowed, as _ 
closely as if their glances attended each mouthful 
im its progress from the lips fo the stomach. This 
close inspection was unfavourable to Cuddie, who 
sustained much prejudice in his new master’s opi- 
nion, by the silent celerity with which he caused 
the victuals to disappear hefore him. And ever 
and anon Milnwood turned his eyes from the huge 
feeder to cast indignant glances upon his nephew, 
whose repu ce to rustic labour was the princi- 
pal cause of his needing a ploughman, and who had 
been the direct means of his hiring this very cor- 
morant. 

“ Pay thee wages, quotha?” said Milnwood to 
himself, —“ Thou wilt eat in a week the value of 
mair than thou canst work for in a month.” 

These disagreeable ruminations were interrupted 
by aloud knocking at the outer-gate. It was a uni- 
versal custom in Scotland, that, when the family 
was at dinner, the outer-gate of the court-yard, if 
there was one, and if not, the door of the house it- 
self, was always shut and locked, and only guests of 
importance, or persons upon urgent business, sought 
or received admittance at that time.’ The family 
of Milnwood were therefore surprised, and, in the 
Herne ee en cama mnnnsmnnnnmnnnsntnnnneraes maaenen nen tiaaenn anaes eae 

1 This was a point of high etiquette. Bee Note R 
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anevttled state of the times, something 


alarmed, at 
the earnest and knocking with which the 
gate was now i Mrs Wilson ran in person 


to tha door, and, having reconnoitred those who 
ware sq clamorous for admittance, through some 


sexwet aperture with which most Scottish door-ways |. 


were farnished for the express purpose, she returned 
wringing her hands in | she dismay, exclaiming, 
“ The red-coats! the red-coats !” 

“ Robin — Ploughman — what ca’ they ye?— 
Barnsman— Nevoy Harry—open the door, open 
the doar!” exclaimed old Milnwood, anata up 
and slipping into his pocket the two or three silver 
spoons with which the upper end of the table was 
perished, those beneath the salt being of goodly 

orm. “ Speak them fair, sirs!— Lord love ye, 
them fair!— they winna bide thrawing — 
e’re a’ harried—we’re a’ harried!” 

While the servants admitted the troopers, whose 
oaths and threats already indicated resentment at 
the delay they had been put to, Cuddie took the 
o ity to whisper to his mother, “ Now, ye 

auld carline, mak yoursell deaf— ye hae made 
us a’ deaf ere now—and let me speak for ye. I 
wad like ill to get my neck raxed for an auld wife’s 
clashes, though ye be our mither.” 

“QO, hinny, ay; I’se be silent or thou sall come 
to ill,” was the corresponding whisper of Mause ; 
“but bethink ye, my dear, them that deny the 
Word, the Word will deny” —— 

Her admonition was cut short by the entrance 
of the Life-Guardsmen, a party of four trcopers, 
commanded by Bothwell. 

_ In they tramped, making a tremendous clatter 
upon the stone-floor with the iron-shod heels of 
their large jack-boots, and the clash and clang of 
their long, heavy, basket-hilted broadswords. Miln- 
wood and his housekeeper trembled, from well- 
grounded apprehensions of the system of exactian 
and plunder carried on during these domiciliary 
visits. Henry Morton was discomposed with more 
special cause, for he remembered that he stood an- 
ewerable to the laws for’having harboured Burley. 
The widow Mause Headrigg, between fear for her 

* son’s life and an overstrained and enthusiastic zeal, 
which reproached her for consenting even tacitly 
to belie her religious sentiments, was in a strange 
quandary. The other servants quaked for they 
knew not well what. Cuddie alone, with the look 
of supreme indifference and stupidity which a Scot- 
tish peasant can at times assume as a mask for 
wonsiderable shrewdness and craft, continued to 
awaliow large spoonfuls of his broth, to command 
which he had drawn within his sphere the lar 
vessel that contained it, and helped himself, amid 
the confusion, to a sevenfold portion. 

“ What is your pleasure here, gentlemen?” said 
br wood, humbling himself before the satellites of 

power. ~ 

“ We eome in behalf of the king,” answered 
Bothwell ; “ why the devil did you keep us so long 
standing at the door!” 

“ We were at dinner,” answered Milnwood, “ and 
the door was locked, as is usual in landward towns! 
in this country. I am sure, gentlemen, if I had 
ken’d ony servants of our gude king had stood at 


A Soots retain the use of the word town in its hen- 
2 place of habitation. A mansén or a 
town. A landwar 
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the door-—But wad ye please to drink some ale— 
or some brandy —or a cup of canary sack, or claret 
wine t” males pause between each offer as 

as a stingy bidder at an auction, who is loath to 
vanes his offer for a favourite lot. 

“Claret for me,” said one fellow. 

“ J like ale better,” said another, “ provided it is 
right juice of John Barleycorn.” 

“ Better never was malted,” said Milnwood ; “1 
can hardly say sae muckle for the claret. it’s thin 
and cauld, gentlemen.” 

“ Brandy will cure that,” said a third fellow; “a 
glass of brandy to three glasses of wine prevents 
the curmurring in the stomach.” 

“ Brandy, ale, sack, and claret !— we'll try them 
all,” said Bothwell, “ and stick to that which is best. 
There’s good sense in that, if the damn’dest whiz 
in Scotland had said it.” 

Hastily, yet with a reluctant quiver of his mus- 
cles, Milnwood lugged out two ponderous keys, and 
delivered them to the governante. 

* The housekeeper,” said Bothwell, taking a seat, 
and throwing himself upon it, “is neither so young 
nor 80 handsome as to tempt a man to follow her to 
the gauntrees, and devil a one here is there worth 
sending in her place. — What’s this?—- meat?” 
(searching with a fork among the broth, and fish- 
ing up a cutlet of mutton)—“ I think I could eat 
a bit— why, it’s as tough as if the devil’s dam had 
hatched it.” 

“ If there is anything better in the house, sir,” 
said Milnwood, alarmed at these symptoms of dis- 
approbation 

“ No, no,”’said Bothwell, “ it’s not worth while; 
I must proceed to business.— You attend Pound- 
text, the presbyterian parson, I understand, Mr 
Morton ?” 

Mr Morton hastened to slide in a confession and 
apology. 

“ By the indulgence of his gracious Majesty and 
the Government, for I wad do nothing out of law— 
I hae nae objection whatever to the establishment 
of a moderate episcopacy, but only that I am a 
country-bred man, and the ministers are a hame- 
ler kind of folk, and I can follow their doctrine 
better; and, with reverence, sir, it’s a niair frugal 
establishment for the country.” 

“ Well, I care nothing about that,” said Both- 
well; “ they are indulged, and there’s an end of it; 
but, for my part, if I were to give the law, never 
a crop-ear’d cur of the whole pack should bark in 
a Scotch pulpit. However, 1 am to obey com- 
mands.— There comes the liquor; put it down, my 
good old lady.” 

He decanted about one-half of a quart bottle of 
claret into a wooden quaigh or bicker, and took it 
off at a draught. 

“ You did your good wine injustice, my friend ; 
— it’s better than your brandy, though that’s good 
too. Will you pledge me to the king’s health!” 

“ With pleasure,” said Milnwood, “in ale,—-bnt 
I never drink claret, and keep only a very little for 
some honoured friends.” 

“ Like me, I suppose,” said Bothwell; and then, 
yung the bottle to Henry, he said, “ Here, young 
man, p oat you the king’s health.” 

Henry filled a moderate glass in silence, regard- 





less of the hints and pushes Of his uncle, which 
seemed to indicate that he ought to have followeo 
his example, in preferring beer to wine. 
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toast 1— What is that old wife about! Give her a 
glass of brandy, she shall drink tlie king’s health, 


“ If your honour pleases,” said Cuddie, with 
fai of aspect, “ this is my mither, stir; 
and she’s as as Corra-linn ; we canna mak her 
hear day nor door; but if your honour.pleases, I 
ain y to drink the king’s health for her in as 
mony glasses of brandy as ye think neshessary,” 

. i dare swear you are,” answered Bothwell; 
you look like a fellow that would stick to brandy 
—help thyself, man ; all’s free where’er I come.— 
Tom, help the maid to a comfortable cup,, though 
she’s but a dirty jilt neither. Fill round once more. 
Here’s to our noble commander, Colonel Graham 
of Claverhouse! What the devil is the old woman 

ing for? She looks as very a whig as ever 
sate on a hill-side— Do you renounce the Covenant, 
woman ?” 

“ Whilk Covenant is your honour meaning ?— 
is it the Covenant of Works, or the Covenant of 
Graee ?” said Cuddie, interposing. 

“ Any covenant—all covenants that ever were 
hatched,” answered the trooper. 

« Mither,” cried Cuddie, affecting to speak as to 
a deaf person, “ the gentleman wants to ken if ye 
will renunce the Covenant of Works?” 

“ With all my heart, Cuddie,” said Mause, “ and 
pray that my feet may be delivered from the snare 
thereof.” 

«“ Come,” said Bothwell, “ the old dame has come 
more frankly off than 1 expected. Another cup 
round, and then we’ll proceed to business.— You 
have all heard, I suppose, of the horrid and bar- 
barous murder committed upon‘the person of the 
Archbishop of St Andrews, by ten or eleven armed 
fanatics 1” 

All started and looked at each other; at length 
Milnwood himself answered, “ They had heard of 
some such misfortune, but were in hopes it had not 
been true.” 

“ There is the relation published by Government, 
old gentleman ; what do you think of it?” 

« Think, sir? Wh—wh—whatever the council 

to think of it,” stammered Milnwood. 

« J desire to have your opinion more explicitly, 
my friend,” said the bar a authoritatively. 

Milnwood’s eyes hastily glanced through the pa- 

per to pick out the strongest expressions of censure 
tvith which it abounded, in gleaning which he was 
greatly aided by their being printed in italics. 
*" “J think it a—bloody and execrable—murder 
and parricide—devised by hellish and implacable 
cruelty — utterly abominable, and a scandal to the 
sand.’ 


“ Well said, old gentleman!” said the querist — 

“ Here’s to thee, and I ‘wish you joy of your good 

rinciples. You owe me a cup of thanks for hav- 
ing taught you them ; nay, thou shalt pledge me in 
thine own sack—sour ale sits ill upon a loyal sto- 
mach. Now comes your turn, young man; what 
think you of the matter in hand?” 

“ J shoulll have little objection to answer you,” 
said Henry, “ if I knew what right you had to put 
the question.” 

ne Lord preserve us!” said the old house- 

 “ to ask the like o’ that at a trooper, when 
a’ ken they do whatever they like through the 
ill country wi? man and woman, beast and body.” 
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Well,” said Bothwell, “ have ye all drank the 
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The old exclaamed, in the same hor 
ror at his nephew's audacity, “ Hold your peace, 
sir, or answer the gentleman discreetly. Do you 
mean to affront the 
of a sergeant of the 

. & Silence, all of you!” exclaimed Bothwell, stri- 
king his hand fiercely on the table—“ Silence, every 
One of you, and hear me!— You ask me for my 
right to examine you, sir” (to Henry ;) “ my coc- 
kate and my broadsword are. my commission, and 
a better one than ever Old Nol gave te his round- 
heads; and if you want to know more about it, you 
may look at the act of council empowering his ite 
jesty’s officers and soldiers to search for, examine, 
and apprehend suspicious persons; and th 
once more, I ask you your opinion of the death 
of Archbishop Sharpe — it’s a new touch-stone we 
have got for i oe: people’s mettle.” 

Henry had, by 
less risk to which he would ex the family by 
resisting the tyrannical power which was delegated 
to such rude hands; he therefore read the narrar 
tive over, and pies, composedly, “ I have no he- 
sitation to say, that the perpetrators of this assas~ 
siuation have committed, in my opinion, a rash and 
wicked action, which I regret the more, as I fore- 
see it will be made the cause of proceedings against 
many who are both innocent of the deed, and as far 
from approving it as myself.” ® 

While Henry thus expressed himself, Bothwell, 
who bent his eyes keenly npon him, seemed sud- 
denly to recollect his features. 

“ Aha! my friend Captain 
have seen you before, and in very suspicious com- 

ny. 

“ I saw you once,” answered 
public-house of the town of . 

“ And with whom did you leave that public- 
house, youngster ?— was it not with John Balfour 
of Burley, one of the murderers of the Arch- 
bishop ?”’ 

_ © I did leave the house with the person you have 
named,” answered Henry—“ I scorn to deny it; 
but, so far from knowing him to be a murderer of 
the primate, I did not even know at the time that 
such a crime had been commitied.” 

‘“ Lord have mercy on me! I am ruined !—ut- 
terly ruined and undone!” exclaimed Milnwood. 
* That callant’s tongue will rP the head aff his ain 
shoulders, and waste my gudes to the v 
cloak on my back !” a ~ — 

« But you knew Burley,” continued Bothwell, 
still addressing Henry, and regardless of his uncle’s 
interruption, “ to be an intercommuned rebel and 
traitor, and you knew the prohibition to deal with 
such persons. You knew, that, as a loyal subject, 
you were prohibited to reset, supply, or intercom- 
mune with this attainted traitor, to correspond with 
him by word, writ, or message, or to supply him 
with meat, drink, house, harbour, or victun, under 
the highest pains —you knew all this, and yet you 
broke the law.” (Henry was silent.) “ Where did 

ou part from him?” continued Bothwell ; “ was it 
in the highway, or did you give him harbourage in 
this very h % 


ouse . 
“ In this house!” said his uncle; “he dared 
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this time, reflected upon the yse- 
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not for his neck bring ony traitor inte a house of , 
mine.’ 
Dare he deny that he did sot” Rothwell. 


As you charge it tome os a crimes" anid Honky, 


ca ci ret 


* you will exouse my saying anything that will cri- 
biel 


« ©, the lands of Milnwood !—the bonny lands 
of Miinwood, that have been in the name of Morton 
twa-hundred years!” exclaimed his uncle; “ th 
are barking and fleeing, outfield and infield, haug 
and holme !” 

* No, sir,” said Henry, “ you shall not suffer 
on niy account. —I own,” he continued, addressing 
Bothwell, “ I did give this man a night’s lodging, 
as to an old military comradé of my father. But 
it was not only without my uncle’s knowledge, but 
contrary to his express general orders. I trust, if 
my evidence is considered as good against myself, 
it will have some weight in proving my uncle’s in- 
nocence.” 

“Come, young man,” said the soldier, in a some- 
‘| what milder tone, “ you ‘re a smart spark enough, 
and I am sorry for you; and your uncle here is a 
fine old Trojan —kinder, I see, to his guests than 
himself, for he gives us wine, and drinks his own 
thin ale ;—tell me al} you know about this Burley, 
what he said when you parted from him, where he 
went, and where he is likely now to be found ; and, 
d—n it, I'll wink as hard on your share of the busi- 
ness as my duty will permit. There’s a thousand 
; merks on the murdering whigamore’s head, an I 
; sould but light on it—Come, out with it— where 
did you part with him?” 

“ You will excuse my answering that question, 
sir,” said Morton; “ the same cogent reasons which 
induced me to afford him hospitality at considerable 
risk to myself and my friends, would command me 
to respect his gecret, if, indeed, he had trusted me 
with any.” 

«“ So Fie refuse to give me an answer?” said 
Bothwell. 

“ IT have none to give,” returned Henry. 

“ Perhaps I could teach you to find one, by tying 
a piece of lighted match betwixt your fingers,” an- 
swered Bothwell. 

“ O, for pity’s sake, sir,’ said old Alison, apart 
to her master, “ gie them siller—%’s siller they’re 
seeking —they ‘ll murder Mr Henry, and yoursell 
next |” 

Milnwood groaned in perplexity and bittcrness 
of spirit, and, with a tone as if he was giving up the 
ghost, exclaimed, “ If twenty p—p—punds would 
make up this unhappy matter”—— 

“ My master,” insinuated Alison to the sergeant, 
“ would gie twenty punds sterling” 

* Punds Scotch, ye b—h!” interrupted Miln- 
wood ; for the agony of his avarice overcame alike 
fiié puritanic precision and the habitual respect he 
entertained for his housekeeper. 

“ Punds sterling,” insisted the housekeeper, “ if 
ye wad hae the gudeness to look ower the lad’s 
misconduct; he’s that dour ye might tear him to 
pieces, and ye wad ne’er get a word out.o’ him; 
and it wad do ye little gude, I’m sure, to burn his 
bonny finger-ends.” 

“Why,” said Bothwell, hesitating, “ I don’t know 
-—moat of my cloth would have the money, and take 
off the prisoner too; bat I bear a conscience, and 
if your master will stand to your offer, and enter 
imto a bond to produce his nephew, and if all in 
the house will take the test-oath, I do not know 


* 0 ay, ay, sir,” cried Mrs Wilson, “ ony test, 
sony onthe ye please!” ‘And then mukde to her mas: 
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ter, “ Haste ye away, sir, and get-the siller, or they 
will burn the house about our uge 
Old Milnwood cast a rueful look u 


his ad- 
viser, and moved off, like a piece of Dutch clock- 
work, to set at li his imprisoned angels in this 
dire emergency. eanwhile, Sergeant Bothwell 


began to put the test-oath with such a degree of 

solemn at sae as might have been expected, be- 

ing just about the same which is used to this day 
Majesty’s custum-house. 

« You—what’s your name, woman?” 

“ Alison Wilson, sir.” 

“ You, Alison Wilson, solemnly swear, certify, 
and declare, that you judge it unlawful for subjects, 
under pretext of reformation, or any other pre- 
texts whatsoever, to enter into Leagues and Cove- 
nants” 
Here the ceremony was interrupted by a strife 
between Cuddie and his mother, which, long. con- 
ducted in whispers, now became audible. 

“ Oh, whisht, mither, whisht! they’re upon a 
communing—Oh, whisht! and they’ll agree weel 
eneuch e’enow.” 

“ T will not whisht, Cuddie,”’ replied his mother, 
“T will uplift my voice and spare not—I will con- 
found the man of sin, even the scarlet man, and 
through my voice shall Mr Henry be freed from 
the net ef the fowler.” 

‘‘ She has her leg ower the harrows now,” said 
Cuddie, “ stop her wha can—I see her cocked u 
behint a dragoon on her way to the Tolbooth— 
find my ain legs tied below a horse’s belly. Ay— 
she has just mustered up her sermon, and there— 
wi’ that grane— out it comes, and we are a’ ruined, 
horse and foot!”’, 

“ And div ye think to come here,” said Mause, 
her withered hand shaking in concert with her 
keen, though wrinkled visage, animated by zealous 
wrath, and emancipated, by the very mention of the 
test, from the restraints of her own prudence, and 
Cuddie’s admonition —“ div ye think to come here, 
wi’ your soul-killing, saint-seducing, conscience-con- 
founding oaths, and tests, and bands— your snares, 
and your traps, and your gins Surely it is in vain 
that a net is spread in the sight of any bird.” 

“ Eh! what, good dame?” said the soldier.— 
“ Here’s a whig miracle, egad! the old wife has 
got both her ears and tongue, and we are like to be 
driven deaf in our turn.—Go to, hold your peace, 
and remember whom you talk to, you old idiot.” 

“ Whae do I talk to! Eh, sirs, ower weel may 
the sorrowing land ken what ye are. Malignant 
adherents ye are to the prelates, foul props to a 
feeble and filthy cause, bloody beasts of prey, and 
burdens to the earth.” 

“ Upon my soul,” said Bothwell, astonished as 
a mastiff-dog might be should a hen-partridge fly 
at him in defence of her young, “ this is the finest 
language I ever heard! Can’t you give us-some 
more of it?” ° 

* Gie ye gome mair o’t?” said Mause, clearing 
her voice with a preliminary cough—* I will take up 
my testimony against you ance and again.—Philis- 
tines ye are, and Edomites—leo are ye, and 
foxes ---evening wolves, that gnaw not the bones till 
the morrow — wicked dogs, that compass about the 
sen—thrusting kine, and pushing bullsof Bashan 
PE, ya te ye are, and allied baith in name 
nature with the great Red Dragon; Revelations, 
twalfth chapter, third and fourth verses.” 
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Here the old lady s parently much more 
from lack of breath tha of ae er. . 
* Curse the old 1” said one of the dragoons — 
gag her, and take her to head Od 
“ For shame, Andrews !” said Bothwell; “ re- 
member-the good lady belongs to the fair sex, and 
uses only the privilege of her er bar Rag hark 
@, good woman,—every bull of Bashan and Red 
on will not be so civil as I am, or be contented 
to leave you to the charge of the constable and 
ducking-stool. In the meantime, I must necessa- 
rily carry off this young man to head-quarters. I 
cannot answer t6 my commanding-officer to leave 
him in a house where I have heard so much treason 
and fanaticism.” 

“ See now, mither, what ye hae dune,” whispered 
Cuddie; “ were ’s the A ete as ye ca’ them, 
are gaun to whirry awa enry, and a’ wi’ your 
baer fa deil boon £1”? as 

“ Hand yere tongue, ye cowardly loon,” said the 
mother, “ and layna the wyte on me; if you and 
thae thowless gluttons, that are sitting staring like 
cows bursting on clover, wad testify wi’ your hands 
as I have testified wi’ my tongue, they should never 
harle the precious young lad awa’ to captivity.” 

While this dialogue passed, the soldiers had al- 
ready bound and secured their prisoner. Milnwood 
returned at this instant, and, alarmed at the prepa- 
rations he beheld, hastened to proffer t6 Bothwell, 
though with many a grievous groan, the purse of 
gold which he had been obliged to rummage out as 
ransom for his nephew. The trooper took the purse 
with an air of indifference, weighed it in his hand, 
chucked it up into the air, and caught it as it fell, 
then shook his head, and said, “ There’s many a 
me: 5, oe in this nest of yellow boys, but d—n 

if I dare venture for them—that old woman 
has spoken too loud, and before all the men too.— 
Harl: ye, old gentleman,” to Milnwood, “ I must 
take your nephew to head-quarters, so 1 cannot, in 
conscience, keep more than is my due as civility- 
money;” then opening the purse, he gave a gold 
iece to each of the soldiers, and took three to 
imself. ‘ Now,” said he, “ you have the comfort 
to know that your kinsman, young Captain Popin- 
jay, will be carefully looked after and civilly used ; 
and the rest of the money I return to you.” 

Milnwood eagerly extended his hand. 

* Only you know,” said Bothwell, still playing 
with the purse, “ that every landholder is answer- 
able for the conformity and loyalty of his house- 
hold, and that these fellows of mine are not obliged 
to be silext on the subject of the fine sermon we 
have had from that old puritan in the tartan plaid 
there; and I presume you are aware that the con- 
sequences of delation will be a heavy fine before 
the council.” 

“ Good sergeant !—worthy captain !” exclaimed 
the ‘terrified miser, “ I am sure there is no person 
in my house, to my knowledge, would give cause 
of offence.” 

* Nay,” answered Bothwell “ you shall hear her 
ive her testimony, as she calls it, herself. — You 
ellow,” (to Cuddie), “ stand back, and let your 

mother speak her mind. I see she’s primed and 
loaded again sizice her first discharge.” 

“ Lord i noble sir,” said Cuddie, “an auld wife’s 
< but a feckless matter to mak sic a fash 


about. Neither my father nor me ever minded 
mutkle what our mither said.” 


689, 


~ Huld your peace, my lad, while you are well,” 
said Bothwell; “I promise you I think you are 
slyer than you would like to be supposed.— Come, 

d dame, you see your master will not believe 
¢ you can give us so bright a testimony.” 
- Mause’s zeal did-not require this spur to set her 
again on full career. 

‘“‘ Woe to the compliers and carnal self-seekers,” 
she said, “ that daub over and drown their con- 
sciences by complying with wicked exactions, and 
giving mammon of unrighteousness to the sons of 

lial, that it may make their peace with them! It 
is a sinful compliance, a base confederacy with the 
Enemy. It is the evil that Menahem did in the 
sight of the Lord, when he gave a thousand talents 
to Pul, King of Assyria, that his hand might be 
with him; Second Kings, feifteen chapter, nineteen 
verse. It is the evil deed of Ahab, when he sent 
money to Tiglath-Peleser ; see the saame Second 
Kings, saxteen and aught. And if it was accounted 
a backsliding even in godly Hezekiah, that he com- 
plied with Sennacherib, giving hini money, and 
offering to bear that which was put upon him (see 
the saame Second Kings, aughteen hapten; four- 
teen and feifteen verses), even 80 it is with them 
that in this contumacious and backsliding genera- 
tion pays localities and fees, and cess and fines, t 
greedy and unrighteous publicans, and extortions 
and stipends to hireling curates (dumb dogs which 
bark not, sleeping, lying down, loving to slumber), 
and gives gifts to be helps and hires to our oppres- 
sors and destroyers. They are all like the casters 
of a lot with them—like the preparing of a table 
for the troop, and the furnishing a drink-offering 
to the number.” 

“ There’s a fine sound of doctrine for you, Mr 
Morton ! How like you that?” said Bothwell; “ or 
how do you think the Council will like it? 1 think 
we can carry the greatest part of it in our heads 
without a kylevine pen and a pair of tableta, such 
as you bring to conventicles. She denies paying 
cess, I think, Andrews?” : 

“Yes, by G—,” said Andrews; “ and she swore 
it was a sin to give a trooper a pot of ale, or.ask 
him to sit down to a table.” 

“You hear,” said Bothwell, addressing Miln- 
wood; “ but it’s your own affair;” and he proffered 
back the purse with ite diminished contents, with 
an air of indifference. 

Milnwood, whose head seemed stunned by the 
accumulation of his misfortunes, extended his hand 
mechanically to take the purse. 

“ Are ye mad?” said his housekeeper, in a whis- 
per; “tell them to keep it— they will keep it vither 
by fair means or foul, and it’s our only chance to 
make them quiet.” 

“ I canna do it, Ailie—I canna do it,” said Miln- 
wood, in the bitterness of his heart. “I canna part 
wi’ the siller I hae counted sae often ower, to thae 
black or 
ae : ont maun do it mysell, Milnw . ”” said 

e housekeeper, “ or see a’ gang wrang thegither. 
—My maeiar. sir,” she said, ad i Betwall, 
i os ee at the hand 
of an honourable gentleman like you; he implores 
ye to pit up the siller , and be as kind to his nephew 
as ye can, and be favourable in our dis- 

itions to Government, aud let us tak nae wrang 

for the daft speeches of an auld jaud,” (here ahe 

tumed fiercely upon Mause, to in herself 
45 
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, the effort which it cost her to assume a mild de- 
meanour to the soldiers), “a daft auld whig randy, 
that ne'er was in the house (foul fa’ her !) till yes- 

- oon, and that sall ne’er cross the door- 
Gtene again, an anes I had her out o’t.” 

bed Ay, ay,” whispered Cuddie to his parent, “ e’en 

ane! I ken’d we wad be put to our travels again 
whene’er ye suld get three words spoken to an end. 
I was that wad be the upshot o’t, mither.” 

“ Whisht, my bairn,” said she, “ and dinna mur- 
mur at the cross—Cross their door-stane! weel I 
wot I’ll ne’er cross their door-stane. There’s nae 
mark on their threshold for a signal that the de- 


stroying angel should by. They'll get a back- 
cast 0” hi Fond yet, 


ae red eel rU Ramen ats ocean sce MLeanioey 


t think sae muckle o’ the 
creature and sae little o’ the Creator—sae muckle 
o’ warld’s gear and sae little o’ a broken covenant 
— sae muckle about thae wheen pieces o’ yellow 
muck, and sae little about the pure gold o’ the 
Scripture-—-sae muckle about their ain friend and 
kinsman, and sae little about the elect, that are 
tried wi’ hornings, harassings, huntings, search- 
ings, chasings, catchings, imprisonments, torturings, 


ES a a ee 


banishments, headings, hangings, dismemberings 
and quarterin aaley.” forny the hundreds forced 
from their ain habitations to the deserts, mountains, 


muirs, moeses, moss-flows, and peat-hags, there to 
hear the word like bread eaten in secret.” 
“ She’s at the Covenant now, serjeant; shall we 
not bave her away?” said one of the soldiers. 
“You be d—d!” said Bothwell, aside to him; 
“cannot you see she’s better where she is, so long 
as there is a respectable, sponsible, money-broking 
heritor, like Mr Morton of Milnwood, who has the 
means of atoning her trespasses? Let the old mo- 
ther fly to raise another brood—she’s too tough to 
be made anything of herself.— Here,” he cried, 
“ one other round to Milnwood and his roof-tree, 
and to our next merry meeting with him !—which 
| J think will not be far distant, if he keeps such a 
fanatical family.” 
| He then ordered the to take their horses, 
and pressed the best in Milnwood’s stable into the 
| king’s service to carry the prisoner. Mrs Wilson,. 
| with weeping eyes, made up a small parcel of ne- 
cessaries for Henry’s compelled journey, and as 
she bustled about, took an opportunity, unseen by 
the party, to slip into his d a small sum of 
money. Bothwell and his troopers, in other re- 
t their promise, and were civil. They 


aia ee thd their prisoner, but contented them- | 


They, with leading his horse between a file of men. 
then mounted, and marched off with much 
mirth and laughter among themselves, leaving the 
Milnwood family in great confusion. The old Laird 
himself, overpowered by the loss of his nephew, 
and the unavailing outlay of etd pounds sterling, 


did nothing the whole eveying 
| Backwards and forwards in his great leatharn easy- 
| 


E 


ing the same lamentation, of “ Ruined 
on a’ sides ! ruined on a’ sides !—harried and un- 
Se ray ane gas body 
! 
ra Alison Wilson’s grief was partly indul 
relieved by the torrent of Acc 
which she accompanied Mause and Cuddie’s 
m from Milnwood. 
Til juck be in the graning corse 0” thee !|—the 
prettiest lad in Cly this he f maun be a suf- 
Foret, atid a’ for von and your daft whiggery |” 


and 
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ital ishs ( 
may be of a kind I could bear in’ my own peven. 


“ Gae wa',” replied Manse; 
in the bonds of sin, and in the gall 


vs ye a’ ye hae—I promise 
muckle for Mr Harry as I wad do for my,ain; for 
if Cuddie was found worthy to bear testimony in 
the Grassmarket”—— 

And there’s gude hope o’t,” said Alison, “ un- 
less you and he c your courses.” 

«__ And if,” continued Mause, disregarding the 
interruption, “ the bloody Doegs and the flattering 
Ziphites were to seek to ensnare me with a proffer 
of his remission upon sinful compliances, I wad 
persevere, natheless, in lifting my testimpny agai 
popery, prelacy, antinomianism, erastianism, lapsa- 
rianism, sublapsarianism, and the sins and snares of 
the times—I wad cry as a woman in labour against 
the black Indulgence, that has been a stumbling- 
block to professors—I wad uplift my voice as a 
powerful preacher.” 

“ Hout tout, mither,” cried Cuddie, interfering 
and dragging her off forcibly, “ dinna deaye the 
gentlewoman wi’ your testimony! ye hae preached 
cneugh for sax days. Ye preached us out,o’ our 
canny free-house and gude kale-yard, and out 0’ 
this new city o’ refuge afore our hinder end was 
weel hafted in it; and ye hae preached Mr Harry 
awa to the prison; and ye hae preached pabaas 
punds out o’ the Laird’s pocket that he likes as i 
to quit wi’; and sae ye may haud sae for ae wee 
while, without preaching me up a ladder and down 
atow. Sae, come awa, come awa; the family hae 
had eneugh o’ your testimony to mind it for ae 
while.” 

So saying he dragged off Mause, the words “ Tes- 
timony—Covenant—malignants—indulgence,” still 
thrilling upon her tongue, to make preparations for 
instantly renewing their travels in quest of an asy- 
lum. 

“ jll-far’d, crazy, crack-brained gowk that she 
is!” exclaimed the housekeeper, as she saw them 
depart, “ to set up to be sae muckle better than 
ither folk, the auld besom, and to bring sae muckle 
distress on a douce quiet family! If it hadna been 
that I am mair than half a gentlewoman by my 
station, I wad hae tried my ten nails in the wizen’d 
hide o’ her!” 








CHAPTER IX. 


1 am a son of Mars who have been in many wart, 
And show my cuts and scars wherever I come; 
This here was for a wench, and that other in a trench, 
When welcoming the French at the sound of the drum. 
Burns. 
* Don’t be too much cast down,” said 
Bothwell to his prisoner, as they journeyed on to- 
wards the head-quarters ; “ you are a smart y 
lad, and well connected ; the worst that hap- 
pen will be strapping up for it, and that is many 
an honest fellow’s lot. I tell you fairly your life’s 
within the pe ee of the law, unless yon make 
submission, and get off by a round fine upon your 
uncle’s estate; he can well afford it.” 
“That vexes me more than the rest,” said H 
“ He parts with his money with regret ; and aa be 
popped des ban 
i8 person shelter for a ni ish to Hea: 
if I escape « ca: : that the alty 
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“ Why, perhaps,” said Bothweil, “ they will pro- 
pose to'you to go into one of the regiments 
thet are serving abroad. It’s no bad line of ser- 
vice; if your friends are active, and there are any 
knocks going, you may soon get a commission.” 

I am by no means sure,” answered Morton, 
“ that such a sentence is not the best thing that can 
happen to me.” 

“ Why, then, you are no real whig after all?” 
said the t. 

“ I have hitherto meddled with no party in the 
state,” said Henry, “ but have remained quietly at 
home ; and sometimes I have had serious thoughts 
of joining one of our foreign regiments.” 

“Have you?” replied Bothwell ; “why, I honour 
you for it; I have served in the Scotch French 

myself many a long day; it’s the place for 
earning discipline, d—n me. They never mind 
what you do when you are off duty; but miss you 
the roll-call, and see how theyll arrange you— 
D—n me, if old Captain Montgomery didn’t make 
me mount guard upon the arsenal in my steel-back 
and breast, plate-sleeves and head-piece, for six 
hours at once, under so burning a sun, that gad I 
was baked like a turtle at Port Royale. I swore 
never to miss answering to Francis Stewart again, 
though [ should leave my hand of cards upon the 
drum-head— Ah! discipline is a capital thing.” 

* In other respects you liked the service ?” said 
Morton. 

“ Par excellence,” said Bothwell ; “ women, wine, 
and wassail, all to be had for little but the asking ; 
and if you find it in your conscience to let a fat 
priest think he has some chance to convert you, 
gad he’ll help you to these comforts himself, just to 
gain a little ground in your good affection. Where 
will you find a crop-eared whig parson will be so 
civil?” 

ye » nowhere, I agree with you,” said Henry. 
“ But what was your chief duty?” 

“ To guard the King’s person,” said Bothwell, 
to look after the safety of Louis le Grand, my 
boy, and now and then to take a turn among the 

Huguenots (protestants, that is.) And there we 
had fine scope; it brought my hand pretty well in 
for the service in this country. But, come, as you 
are to be a bon camerado, as the Spaniards say, I 
niust put you in cash with some of your old uncle’s 
broad-pieces. This is cutter’s law ; we must not see 
a pretty fallow want, if we have cash ourselves.” 

Thus speaking, he pulled out his purse, took out 
some of the contents, and offered them to Henry 
without counting them. Young Morton declined 
the favour; and, not judging it prudent to ac- 
quaint the sergeant, notwithstanding his apparent 
generosity, that he was actually in possession of 
some money, he assured him be should have no 
difficulty in getting a supply from his uncle. 

“Well,” said Bothwell, “in that case these yel- 
low rascals must serve to ballast my purse a little 
longer. I always make it a rule never to quit the 

tavern (unless ordered on duty) while my purse is 
80 weighty that I can chuck it over the signpost.) 
When it is so light that the wind blows it buck, 
‘then, boot and saddle,—we must fall on some way 
of pe ceapenys Ppt what tower is that before 
us, rising so upon the steep bank, out of the 

oods that surround it on every side t” 
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“ Jt is the tower of Tullietudlem,” said one of 
the soldiers. “Old Lady Margaret Bellenden lives 
there. ‘She’s one of the best affected women in the 
country, and one that’s a soldier's friend. Wh:en I 
was hurt by one of the d—d whig dogs that shot 
at me from behind a fauld-dike, I lay a month there, 
and would stand such another wound to be in as 
good quarters again.” 

“ If that be the case,” said Bothwell, “{ will 
pay my respects to her as we pass, and request some 
refreshment for men and horses; I am as thirsty 
already as if I had drunk nothing at Milnwood. 
But it is a good thing in these times,” he continued, 
addressing himself to Henry, “ that the Kiny’s sel- 
dier cannot pass a house without getting a refresh- 
ment. In such houses as Tillie—what d’ye call 
it? you are served for love’; in the houses of the 
avowed fanatics you help yourself by force; and 
among the moderate presbyterians and other sus- 
picious persons, you are well treated from fear’; 
sv your thirst is always quenched on some terms 
or other.” 

“ And you propose,” said Henry, anxiously, “ ta 
go upon that errand up to the tower yonder?” 

“To be sure I do,” answered Bothwell. “ How 
should I be able to report favourably to my officers 
of the worthy lady’s sound bar, unless I know 
the taste of her sack, for sack she will produce— 
that I take for granted ; it is the favourite consoler 
of your old dowager of quality, as small claret is 
the potation of your country laird.” 

“Then, for Heaven’s sake,” said Henry, “if you 
are determined to go there, do not mention my 
name, or expose ime to a family that I am ac- 
quainted with. Let me be muffied up for the time 
in one of your soldier’s cloaks, and only mention 
me generally as a prisoner under your charge.” 

“ With all my heart,” said Bothwell; “ I pro- 
mised to use you civilly, and I scorn to break my 
word — Here, Andrews, wrap a cloak round the 
prisoner, and do not mention his name, nor where 
we caught him, unless you would have a trot on © 
horse of wood.” 

They were at this moment at an arched gate. 
way, battlemented and flanked with turrets, one 
whereof was totally ruinous, excepting the lower 
story, which served as a cow-house to the peasant 
whose family inhabited the turret that remained 
entire. The gate had been broken down by Monk’s 
soldiers during the civil war, and had never been 
replaced, therefore presented no obstacle to Both- 
well and his party. The avenue, very steep and } 
narrow, and causewayed with large round stones, 
ascended the side of the precipitous bank in an ob- 
lique and zigzag course, now showing now hiding a 
view of the tower and its exterior bulwarks, which 
seemed to rise almost perpendicularly above their 
heads. The fragments of Gothic defences which 
it exhibited were upon such a scale of strength, as 
induced Bothwell to exclaim, “ It’s well this place 
is in honest and loyal hands. Egad, if the enemy 
had it, a dozen of old whigamore wives with their 
distaffs might keep it a a troop of draguona, 
at least if they had half the spunk of the old girl 
we left at Milnwood. Upon my life,” he continued, 
as they came in front of the large double tower and 
its surrounding defences and flankers, “ it is a su- 
perb place, founded, says the worn inscription over 
eee an eee en eer renner eee 
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the gate—unless the remnant of ” Latin has 
iven me the slip—by Sir Ralph de Bellenden in 


350-—.a respectable antiquity. I must t the 
old lady with due honour, though it should put me 
to the labour of recalling some of the compliments 
that 1 used to dabble in when I was wont to keep 
that sort of company.” 

As he thus communed with himself, the butler, 
who had reconnoitred the soldiers from an ar- 
row-slit 7 Oe wall, pees to his ran man a 
commande ty of dragoons, or, as he thought, 
Life-Guardanon, waited at the gate with a pri- 
soner under their charge. 

“ J am certain,” said Gudyill, “ and positive, that 
the sixth man is a prisoner; for his horse is led, 
and the two dragoons that are before have their 
carabines out of their budgets, and rested upon 
their thighs. It was aye the way we guarded pri- 
soners in the days of the spine Marquis.” 

*« King’s soldiers?” said the lady; “ probably in 
want of refreshment. Go, Gudyill, make them wel- 
come, and let them be accommodated with what 
| provision and forage the Tower can afford. And 
| stay, tell my gentlewoman to bring my black scarf 
'and manteau. I will go down myself to receive 
| them ; one cannot show the King’s Life-Guards too 

much respect in times when they are doing so much 

for royal authority. And d’ye hear, Gudyill, let 

Jenny Dennison slip on her pearlings to walk be- 

fore my niece and me, and the three women to 

walk behind; and bid my niece attend me in- 
stantly.” 

Fully accoutred, and attended according to her 
directions, Lady t now sailed out into the 
sourt-yard of her tower with great courtesy and 
dignity. Sergeant Bothwell saluted the grave and 
reverend lady of the manor with an assurance which 
had something of the light and careless address 
of the dissipated men of ion in Charles the Se- 

| cond’s time, and did not at all savour of the awk- 
ward or rude manners of a non-commissioned officer 
of dragoons. His language, as well as his manners, 
seemed also to be refined for the time and occasion ; 
though the truth was, that, in the fluctuations of 
an adventurous and profligate life, Bothwell had 
sometimes kept company much better suited to his 
an than to his present situation of life. To 
the lady’s request to know whether she could be of 
zervice to them, he answered, with a suitable bow, 

* That as they had to march some miles farther 

that night, they would be much accommodated by 
¥] permission to rest their horses for an hour before 

continuing their journey.” 
“ With the greatest pleasure,” answered Lady 
t; “and I trust that my people will see 
that neither horse nor men want suitable refresh- 
ment.” 

* We are well aware, madam,” continued Both- 

“ that such has always been the reception, 
within the walls of Tillictudlem, of those who served 
mao 
| ,“ We have stadied to discharge our duty faithfully 
| and loyally on all occasions, sir,” answered Lady 
1 


leased with the compliment, “ both to 
saaveha and to their followers, particularly 
40 their faithful soldiers. It is not long ago, and 
it probably bas not escaped the recollection of his 
sneved Majesty now on the throne, since he him- 
self honoured my poor house with his and 
‘tmnaktted {0 « Yoom in this castle, Mr Sergeant, 





a 
which my waiting-gentlewoman shall show you ; we | 
| 
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still call it the ’g FOO. 

Bothwell had by this time dismounted his party, 
and committed the horses to the charge of one file, 
and the prisoner to that of another; so that he 
himself was at liberty to continue the conversation 
which the lady had so condescendingly opened. | 

“ Since the King, my master, had the honour to 
experience your hospitality, I cannot wonder that | 
it is extended to those that serve him, and whose | 
principal merit is doing it with fidelity, And yet J | 
have a nearer relation to his Majesty than this 
coarse red coat would seem to indicate. | 

“ Indeed, sir? Probably,” said Lady Margaret, 
“ you have belonged to his household ?” | 

“ Not exactly, madam, to his household, but ra- , 
ther to his house; a connexion through which I may 
claim kindred with most of the best families in | 
Scotland, not, I believe, exclusive of that of Tillie- 
tudlem.” 

“ Sir!” said the old lady, drawing herself up 
with dignity at hearing what she conceived an im- 
pertinent jest ; “ I do not understand you.” 

“ {t’s but a foolish subject for one in my situa- 
tion to talk of, madam,” answered the trooper ; 
“ but you must have heard of the history and mis- 
fortunes of my grandfather Francis Stewart, to 
whom James I., his cousin-german, gave the titie 
of Bothwell, as my comrades give me the nick- | 
name. It was not, in the long run, more advan. 
tageous to him than it is to me.” 

*‘ Indeed !” said Lady Margaret, with much sym- 
pathy and surprise ; “ I have indeed always under- 
stood that the grandson of the last Earl was iu 
necessitous circumstances, but I should never have 
expected to see him so low in the service. With 
such connexions, what ill fortune could have re- 
duced you”. 

“ Nothing much out of the ordinary course, “I 
believe, madam,” said Bothwell, interrupting 4nd 
antivipating the question. “I have had my mo- 
ments of good luck like my neighbours — have 
drunk my bottle with Rochester, wn a m 
main with Buckingham, and fought at Tangiers 
side by side with Sheffield, But my luck never 
lasted; I could not make useful friends out of my 
jolly companions— Perhaps I was not sufficiently 
aware,” he continued, with some bitterness, “ how 
much the descendant of the Scottish Stewarts was 
honoured by being admitted into the convivialities 
of Wilmot and Villiers.” 

“ But your Scottish friends, Mr Stewart — your 
relations here, so numerous and so powerful t' 

“ Why, ay, my lady,” replied the sergeant; “ I 
believe some of them might have made me their 
gamekeeper, for I am a tolerable shot—some of | 
them would have entertained me as their bravo, | 
for I can use my sword well—and here and there 
was one, who, when better company was not te 
be had, would have made me his companion, since | 
I can drink my three bottles of wine. But I 
don’t know how it is— between service and service 
among my kinsmen, I prefer that of my cousin | 
Charles as the most creditable of them all, although | 
the pay is but poor, and the livery far from splen- 
did.’ | 


“ It is a shame! it is a burning scandal!” said | 

ly “ Why do you not to his , 
most sacred Majesty! he cannot but be 

to bear that a scion of his august family”—— | 
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“} beg your pardon, ,” interrupted the 
sergeant; “I am but a blunt soldier, and I trust 
ou will excuse me when I say, his most sacred 
estyiis more busy in grafting scions of his own, 
than with nourishing those which were planted by 
his dfather’s grandfather.” 
“ Well, Mr Stewart,” said Lady t, “ one 
thing you must promise me—remain at Tillietudlem 
to-night ; to-morrow I expect your commanding- 
officer, the t Claverhouse, to whom king and 
country are so much obliged for his exertions against 
those who would turn the world upside down. I 
will speak to him on the subject of your speedy 
romotion; and 1 am certain he feels too much, 
both what is due to the blood which is in your 
veins, and to the request of a lady so highly dis- 
tinguished as myself by his most sacred Majesty, 
not to make better provision for yuu than you have 
yet received.” 

“ Tam much obliged to your ladyship, and I cer- 
tainly will remain here with my prisoner, since you 
request it, especially as it will be the carliest way 
of presenting him to Colonel Grahame, and obtain- 
ing his ultima‘e orders about the young spark,” 

“ Who is your prisoner, pray you?” said Lady 
Margaret. 

“A young fellow of rather the better class in 
this neighbourhood, who has been so incautious as 
to give countenance to one of the murderers of the 
primate, and to facilitate the dog’s escape.” 

“QO, fie upon him!” said Lady Margaret. “1 
am but too apt to forgive the injuries 1 have re- 
ceived at the hands of these rogues, though some 
of them, Mr Stewart, are of a kind not hke to be 
forgotten ; but those who would abet the perpetra- 
tors of so cruel and deliberate a homicide on a single 
man, an old man, and a man of the Archbishop’s 
sacred professiou—-O fie upon him! If you wish 
to make him secure, with little trouble to your 
people, I will cause Harrison, or Gudyill, look for 
the key of our pit, or principal dungeon. It has 
not been open since the week after the victory of 
Kilsythe, when my poor Sir Arthur Bellenden put 
twenty whigs into it; but it is not more than two 
stories beneath ground, so it cannot be unwholc- 
some, especially as 1 rather believe there is some- 
where an opening to the outer air.” 

“ I beg your pardon, madam,” answered the ser- 
geant; “I dare say the dungeon is a most admira- 
ble one; but I have promised to be civil to the lad, 
and I will take care he is watched so as to render 
escape impossible. Ill set those to look after him 
shall keep him as fast as if his legs were in the 
boots, or his fingers in the thumbikins.” 

“ Well, Mr Stewart,” rejoined the lady, “ you 
best know your own duty. I heartily wish you 
good evening, and commit you to the care of my 
steward, Harrison. I would ask you to keep our- 
selves company, but a—a—a—” 

“ O, madam, it requires no apology; I am sen- 
tible the coarse red coat of King Charles II. does 
and ough’ to annihilate the privileges of the red 
blood of King James V.” , 

“ Not with me, I do assure you, Mr Stewart; 
you do me injustice # you think so. I will speak 
to your officer to-morrow; and I trust you shail 
soon urself in a rank where there shall be 
no anomalies to be reconciied.” 

“I believe, madam,” said Bothwell, “ your good- 
ness will find itself deceived: but I am obliged to 
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tia for your intention, and, at all evonte, I will 


ave a merry night with Mr Harrison.” : 

Lady Margaret took a cereménious leave, witb 
all the respect which she owed to royal blood, even 
when flowing in the veins of a sergeant of the Life- 

3 again ing Mr Stewart, that whatever 
was in the Tower of Tillietudlem was heartily at 
his service and that of his attendants. 

Sergeant Bothwell did not fail to take the lady 
at her word, and readily forgot the height from 
which his family had descended, in a joyous carou- 
sal, during which Mr Harrison exerted himself te 
gaat the best wine in the cellar, and to excite 

i Lia to be merry, by that seducing example 
which, in matters of conviviality, goes farther than 
precept. Old Gudyill associated himself with a 
party so much to his taste, pretty much as Davy, 
in the Second Part of Henry the Fourth, les 
in the revels of his master, Justice Shallow. He 
ran down to the cellar at the risk of breaking his 
neck, to ransack some private catacomb, known, aa 
he boasted, only to himself, and which never either 
had, or should, during his superintendence, render 
forth a bottle of its contents to any one but a real 
king’s friend. 

“ When the Duke dined here,’ said the butler, 
seating himself at a distance from the table, being 
somewhat overawed by Bothwell’s genealogy, but 
yet hitching his seat half a yard nearer at every 
clause of his speech, “ my leddy was importunate 
to have a bottle of that Burgundy,” — (here he ad- 
vanced his seat a little ,) “ but I dinna ken how 
it was, Mr Stewart, I misdoubted him. I jaloused | 
him, sir, no to be the friend to government he pre- 
tends: the family are not to lippen to. That auld 
Duke James lost his heart before he lost his head; 
and the Worcester man was but wersh parritch, 
neither gude to fry, boil, nor sup eauld.” (With 
this witty observation, he completed his first paral- 
lel, and commenced a zigzag, after the manner of 
an experienced engineer, in order to continue his 
approaches to the table.) “ Sae, sir, the faster my 
leddy cried ‘ Burgundy to his Grace—the auld 
Burgundy —the choice Burgundy —the Burgundy 
that came ower in the thirty-nine’—-the mair did 
I say to mysell, Deil a drap gangs down his hause 
unless I was mair sensible o’ his principles; sack 
and claret may serve him. Na, na, gentlemen, aa 
lang as I hae the trust o’ butler in this house o’ 
Tillietudlem, 1’ll tak it upon me to see that nae dis- 
loyal or doubtfu’ person is the better o’ our binns. 
But when I can find a true friend to the king and 
his cause, and a moderate episcopacy—when I find 
a man, as I say, that will stand by chureh and 
crown as 1 did mysell in my master’s life, and all 
through Montrose’s time, 1 think there ’s naething 
in the cellar ower gude to be spared on him.” 


ee A Ne 


By this time he had completed a lodgment in the 
body of the place, or, in other words, advanced his 
seat close to the table. 


“ And now, Mr Francis Stewart of Bothwell, I 
have the honour to drink your gude health, and a 
commission t¢’ ye, and much luck may ye have in 
raking this country clear o’ whigs and roundheads, 
fanaties and Covenanters.” . 

Bothwell, who, it may well be believed, had long 
ceased to be very scrupulous in point of society, 
which he regulated more by his convenience and 
station in life than his ancestry, readily answered 
the butler’s pledge, acknowledging, at the same 
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time, the excellence of the wines and Mr GudyilJ, 
thus adopted a re 

scnlinied to ish them with the means of mirth 
anti] an early ‘hour in the next morning. 





CHAPTER X. 


Did T but purpose to embark with thee 
On the smooth surface of a summer sea, 
forsake the skiff and make the shore 
Whea the winds whistle and the tempests sie 
RIOR. 


Wurtz Lady Margaret held, with the high-de- 
ie i - t of ns, the conference which 
we have detailed in the preceding pages, her grand- 
daughter, partaking in ; less depres lies ladyship’s 
enthusiasm for all who were sprung of the blood- 
royal, did not honour Se t Bothwell with more 
attention than.a single glance, which showed her 
a tall powerful person, and a set of hardy weather- 
beaten features, to whith pride and dissipation had 
given an air where discontent mingled with the 
reckless gaiety of desperation. The other soldiers 
offered still less to detach her consideration ; but 
from the prisoner, muffied and disguised as he was, 
she found it impossible to withdraw her eyes. Yet 
she blamed herself for indulging a curiosity which 
seemed obviously to give pain to him who was its 
object. 

“ I wish,” she said to Jenny Dennison, who was 
the immediate attendant on her person, “ I wish 
we knew who that poor fellow is.” 

“ T was just thinking sae myesell, Miss Edith,” 
said the waiting-woman; “ but it canna be Cuddie 
Headrigg, because he’s taller and no sae stout.” 

“ Yet,” continued Miss Bellenden, “ it may be 
some poor neighbour, for whom we might have 
cause to interest ourselves.” ; 

“ T can sune learn wha he is,” said the enter- 
prising Jenny, “if the sodgers were anes settled 
| and at leisure, for I ken ane o’ them very weel — 
the best-looking and the youngest o’ them.” 

“JI think you know all the idle young fellows 
about the country,” answered her mistress. 

“ Na, Miss Edith, I am no sae free o’ my ac- 
quaintance as that,”’ answered the fille-de-chambre. 
“ To be sure, folk canna help kenning the folk by 
head-mark that they see aye glowering and looking 
at them at kirk and market; but I ken few lads to 
= to unless it be them o’ the family, and the 

Steinsons, and Tam Rand, and the young 
miller, and the five Howisons in Nethersheils, and 
* » and”? ——_ 

“ Pray cnt short a list of exceptions which threa- 
tens to be a long one, and tell me how you come to 
know this young soldier,” said Miss Bellenden. 
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* Lord, Miss Edith, it’s Tam Halliday —Trooper 
Tam, as ca’ him,— that was wounded by the 
hill-folk at the conventicle at Outer-side Muir, and 


lay here while he was under cure. I can ask him 
onything, and Tam will no refuse to answer me, 

1'll be caution for him.” 

“ Try, then,” said Miss Edith, “ if you can find 
an opportunity to ask him the name of his prisoner, 
and come to my room and tell me what he says.” 
- , Jenny Dennison proceeded on her errand, but 
#ten returned with such a face of ise and dis- 
fomy as, ovinced » deep interest in the fate of the 


a aR a ae 2 or 
“ ‘What is the matter?” said Edith, anziousty, 


member of the company, | “ does it prove to be Cuddie, after all, poor fel- 


low?” , 

“ Cuddie, Miss Edith? Na! na! it’s nae Cad- 
die,” blubbered out the faithful fille-de-chambre, 
sensible of the pain which her news were about to 
inflict on her young mistress. “QO dear, Miss 
Edith, it’s young Milnwood himsel] !’ 

“ Young Milnwood!” exclaimed Edith, aghast 
in her turn ; “ it is impossible— totally impossible! 
His‘uncle attends the clergyman indulged by law, 
and has no connexion whatever with the re 
people; and he himself has never interfered in this 
unhappy dissension ; he must be totally innocent, 
unless he has been standing up for some invaded 
right.” 

“ O, my dear Miss Edith,” said her attendant, 
“ these are not days to ask what’s right or what’s 
wrang; if he were as innocent us the new-born 
infant, they would find some wny of making him 
guilty, if they liked; but Tam Halliday says it will 
touch his life, for he has been resetting ane o’ the 
Fife gentlemen that killed that auld carle of an 
Archbishop.” 

“ His lite!” exclaimed Edith, starting hastily 
up, and speaking with a hurried and tremulous 
accent ;—“ they cannot—they shall not—I will 
speak for him —they shall not burt him !” 

* Q, my dear young leddy, think on your grand- 
mother; think on the danger and the difficulty,” 
added Jenny ; “for he’s kept under close confine- 
ment till Claverhouse comes up in the morning, and 
if he doesna gie him full satisfaction, Tam Halli- 
day says there will be brief wark wi’ him— Kneel 
down—-mak ready —present—fire—just as they 
did wi’ auld deaf John Macbriar, that never under- 
stood a single question they pat till him, and sae 
lost his life for lack o’ hearing.” 

“ Jenny,” said the young lady, “ if he should 
die, I will die with him; there is no time to talk of 
danger or difficulty. I will put on a plaid, and slip 
down with you to the place where they have kept 
him— I will throw myself at the feet of the sentinel, 
and entreat him, as he has a soul to be saved” 

“ Eh, guide us!” interrupted the maid, “ our 
young leddy at the feet o’ Trooper Tam, and speak- 
ing to him about his soul, when the puir chield 
hardly kens whether he has ane or no, unless that 
he whiles swears by it!—that will never do; but 
what maun be maun be, and I’) never desert a 
true-love cause—And sae, if ye maun see young 
Milnwood, though I ken nae gude it will do, but 
to mzke baith your hearts the sairer, [ll e’en tak 
the risk o’t, and try to manage Tam Halliday ; but 
ye maun let me hae my ain gate, and no speak ae 
word——he’s keeping guard o’er Milnwood in the 
easter round of the tower.” 

“ Go, go, fetch me a plaid,” said Edith. “ Let 
ae are and I ben find some remedy for 

i r-——faste ye, Jenny, as ever ye hope to 
have good at my hands.” H peat 

Jenny hastened, and soon returned with a plaid, 
in which Edith muffled herself so as eempletely to 
screen her face, and in part to disguise her person. 
This was a mode of arranging the plaid very com- 
mon among the ladies of that century, and the ear 
lier part of the su one; so much so, indeed, 
that: the venerable sages of the: Kirk, conceiving 
that the mode gave tempting facilities for intrigue, 
directed more than one act of Assambly rk 
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this use of the mantle. But fashion, as usual, proved 
too strong for authority, and while plaids continued 
to be worn, women of all ranks occasionally em- 
ployed them as a sort of muffler or veil. Her face 
and figure thus concealed, Edith, holding by her 
attendant’s arm, hastened with trembling stéps to 
the place of Morton’s confinement. 

This was a small study or closet, oe the 
turrets, opening upon 4 in which the sen- 
tinel eas pasine tb and Bot bor Sergeant Both- 
well, scrupulous in observing his word, and perhaps 
touched with some compassion for the prisoner’s 
youth and genteel oe _ waved the in- 
dignity of rae. is guard into the same apart- 
soe with fim, alliday, therefore, with his he 
bine on his arm, walked up and down the gallery, 
occasionally solacing himself with a draught of ale, 
a, huge flagon of which stood upon the table at one 
end of the apartment, and at other times humming 
the lively Scottish air, 

‘* Between Saint Johnstone and Bonny Dundee, 
Tl gar ye be fain to follow me.” 

Jenny Dennison cautioned her mistress once 
more to let her take her own way. 

“TI can manage the trooper weel eneugh,” she 
said, “ for as rough as he is—JI ken their nature 
weel; but ye maunna say a single word.” 

She accordingly opened the door of the gallery 
just as the sentinel had turned his back from it, 
and taking up the tune which he hummed, she sung 
‘1 & coquettish tone of rustic raillery, 

*¢ If I were to follow a poor sodger lad, 
My friends wad be angry, my minnie be mad; 


A » or a lord, they were fitter for me, 
Sae I'll never be fain to follow thee.” — 


“ A fair challenge, by Jove,” cried the sentinel, 
turning round, “ and from two at once ; but it’s not 
easy to bang the soldier with his bandoleers ;” then 
taking up the song where the damsel had stopt, 


* To follow me ye weel may be glad, 
A share of my supper, a share of my bed, 
To the sound of the drum to range fearless and free, 
T’ll gar ye be fain to follow me.’—— 


by Come, my pretty lass, and kiss me for my 
song. 

oy should not have thought of that, Mr Halli- 
day,” answered Jenny, with a look and tone ex- 
pressing just the necessary degree of contempt at 
the proposal, “ and, I’se assure ye, ye’ll hae but 
little o? my company unless ye show gentler havings 
— It wasna to hear that sort o’ nonsense that 
brought me here wi’ my friend, and ye should think 
shame o’ yoursell, ’at should ye.” 

“ Umph! and what sort of nonsense did bring 
you here then, Mrs Dennison ?” 

“ My kinswoman has some particular business 
with your prisoner, young Mr Harry Morton, and 
I am come wi’ her to speak till him.” 

: “ The devil you are!” answered the sentinel. 
* And pray, Mrs Dennison, how do your kinswo- 
man and you propose to getin? You are rather 
too plump to whisk through a keyhole, and opening 
the door is a thing not to be spoke of.” 

* It’s no a thing to be spoken o’, but a thing to 
be dune,” replied the persevering damsel. 


. “ We'll see about that, my bonny Jenny ;” aud 

















































4 Concealment of an individual, while in public or 
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the soldier resumed. his march, humming, ag bo 
walked to and fro along the gallery, 

, "© Keek into the draw-well, 
Then ike vom: bee al 
is y joe Janet.” 


® So ye’re no thinking to let us in, Mr talliday? 
Weel, weel; gude e’en to ye—ye hae seen the last 
o’ me, and o’ this bonny die too,” said Jenny, hold- 
ng Pence her finger and thumb a splendid silver 


ollar. 

“ Give him gold, give him gold,” whispered the 
agitated young lady. 

“ Silver’s e’en ower gude for the like o’ him,” 
replied Jenny, “ that disna care for the blink o’ a 
bonny lassie’s ee—and what’s waur, he wad think 
there was something mair in’t than a kinswoman 
o’ mine. My certy! siller’s no sae plenty wi’ us, 
let alane gowd.” Having addressed this advice 
aside to her mistress, she raised her voice and said, 
“ My cousin winna stay ony langer, Mr Halliday ; 


sae, if ye please, gude e’en t’ ye 
“ Halt a bit, halt a bit,” said the trooper; “ rein 
up and parley, Jenny. If I let your, kinswoman 


in to speak to my prisoner, you must stay here and 
keep me company till she comé out again, and then 
we'll all be well pleased, you know.” 

“ The fiend be in my feet then,” said Jenny; 
“ d’ye think my kinswoman and me are gaun to 
lose our gude name wi’ cracking clavers wi’ the like 
o’ you or your prisoner either, without somebody 
by to see fair play? Hegh, hegh, sirs! to see sic a 
difference between folk’s promises and performance! 
Ye were aye willing to slight puir Cuddie; but an 
I had asked him to oblige me in a thing, though it 
had been to cost his hanging, he wadna hae stude 
twice about it.” 

* D—n Cuddie!” retorted the dragodh, “ he'll 
be mare Vos in good earnest, I hope. 1 saw him to- 
day at Milnwood with his old puritanical b—— of 
a mother, and if I had thought I was to have had 
him cast in my dish, I would have brought him up 
at my horse’s tail—we had law enough to bear us 
out.’ 

“ Very weel, very weel—See if Cuddie winna 
hae a lang shot at you ane o’ thae days, if ye er 
him tak the muir wi’ sae mony honest folk. He 
can hit a mark brawly; he was third at the popin- 
jay; and he’s as true of his promise as of ee and 

and, though he disna mak sic a phrasé about it as 


some acquaintance 0’ yours— But it’s a’ ane to me 


— Come, cousin, we’ll awa’.” 

“ Stay, Jenny; d—n me, if I hang fire more 
than another when I have said a thing,” said the 
soldier, in a hesitating tone. “ Where is the ser- 
geant?” 

* Drinking and driving ower,” quoth Jenny, “ wi’ 
the Steward and John Gudyill.” 

“ So, so—he’g safe enough—and where are my 
comrades ?”” asked Halliday. , 

“ Birling the brown bow! wi’ the fowler and the 
falconer, and some o’ the serving folk.” 

“ Have they plenty of ale?” 


“ Sax gallons, as gude as e’er was masked,” said’ 


the maid. ' 
« Well, then, my pretty Jenny,” said the relent 
ing sentinel, “ they pia fast till the hour of relieving 
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, and perhaps something later; and so, st you , herseit suthciently co withdraw her hands from 


Sill promias to come alone the next time”.—_—. 
bad gr hee I will, and maybe I winna,” said Jenny; 
7 ye get the dollar, ye’ll like that just as 
” ° 


weei. 

“121 be d—n’d if I do,” said Halliday, taking 
the money, however; “ but it’s always something 
for my risk; for, if Claverhouse hears what I have 
done, he will build me a horse as high as the Tower 
of Tillietudlem. But every one in the regiment 
takes what they can come by; I am sure Bothwell 
and his blood-royal shows us a good example. And 
if I were trusting to you, you little jilting devil, I 
should lose both pains and powder; whereas this 
fallow,” looking at the piece, “ will be good as far 
as he So, come— there - the door ope ne 
you; do not stay groaning and praying wi e 
young whig abies bat be ready, when I call at the 
door, to start, as if they were sounding ‘ Horse and 
away.’ 

So speaking, Halliday unlocked the door of the 
closet, admitted Jenny and her pretended kinswo- 
man, locked it behind them, and hastily reassumed 
the indifferent measured step and time-killing whis- 
tle of a sentinel upop his regular duty. 

e door, which slowly opened, discovered Mor- 
ton with both arms reclined upon a table, and his 
head resting upon them in a posture of deep dejec- 
tion. He raised his face as the door opened, and 
perceiving the female figures which it admitted, 
started up in great surprise. Edith, as if modesty 
had quelled the courage which despair had be- 
stowed, stood about a yard from the door without 

having either the power to speak or to advance. All 
the plans of aid, relief, or comfort, which she had 
peopeee to lay before her lover, seemed at once to 

ve vanjshed from her recollection, and left only 
& painful chaos of ideas, with which was mingled a 
fear that she had degraded herself in the eyes of 
Morton by a step which might appear precipitate 
and unfeminine. She hung motionless and alraost 
powerless upon the arm of her attendant, who in 
vain endeavoured to reassure and inspire her with 
‘courage, by whispering, “ We are in now, madam, 
and we maun make the best o’ our time ; for, doubt- 
less, the corporal or the sergeant will gang the 
rounds, and it wad be a pity to hae the poor lad 
Halliday punished for his civility.” 

Morton, in the meantime, was timidly advancing, 
suspecting the truth ; for what other female in the 
house, excepting Edith herself, was likely to take 
an interest in his misfortunes? and yet afraid, owing 
to the doubtful twilight and the muffled dress, of 

‘making some mistake which might be prejudicial to 
the object of his affections. Jenny, whose ready 
wit and forward manners well qualified her for such 
an office, hastened to break the ice. 

“ Mr Morton, Miss Edith’s very sorry for your 

t situntion, and” ——. : 
. I¢ was needless to say more; he was at her side, 
almost at her pressing her unresisting hands, 
and loading her with a profusion of thanks and gra- 

. titade which would be hardly intelligible from the 
mere broken words, unless we gs Meceale a the 
tone, the gesture, the impassioned and hurried in- 
dications of deep and tumultuous feeling, with which 
ugg Spe accompanied. 

" two or three minutes, Edith stood as mo- 


, otleps as the statue of a saint which receives the 
adecation of a worshipper: and when she recovered 
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Henry’s , she could at first faintly arti- 
culate, “TT have taken a strange avo Mr Morton 
—a ”? she continued with more > ae 
her ideas arranged themselves in consequence of 
a strong effort, “ that perhaps may expose me to 
censure in your eyes— But I have long permitted 
you to use the language of friendship—perhaps 1 
might say more—too long to leave you when the 
world seems to have left you. How, or why, is this 
imprisonment? what can be done? can my uncle, 
who thinks so highly of you—can your own kins- 
man, Milnwood, be of no use? are there no means! 
and what is likely to be the event!” 

“ Be what it will,” answered Henry, contriving 
to make himself master of the hand that had esca- 
ped from him, but which was now again abandoned 
to his clasp, “ be what it will, it is to me from this 
moment the most welcome incident of a weary life. 
To you, dearest Edith— forgive me, I should have 
said Miss Bellenden, but misfortune claims strange 
privileges—to you I have owed the few happy mo- 
ments which have gilded a gloomy existence; and 
if Iam now to lay it down, the recollection of this 
honour will be my happiness in the last hour of 
suffering.” 

“ But is it even thus, Mr Morton?” said Miss 
Bellenden. ‘‘ Have you, who used to mix so little 
in these unhappy feuds, become so suddenly and 
deeply implicated, that nothing short of” 

She paused, unable to bring out the word which 
should have come next. 

‘‘ Nothing skort of my life, you would Bay?” re- 
plied Morton, in a calm, but melancholy tone; “I 
believe that will be entirely in the bosoms of my 
judges. My guards spoke of a possibility of ex- 
changing the penalty for entry into foreign service. 
I thought I could have embraced the alternative ; 
and yet, Miss Bellenden, since I have seen you 
once more, I feel that exile would be more galling 
than death.” 

“ And is it then true,” said Edith, “ that you 
have been so desperately rash as to entertain com- 
munication with any of those cruel wretches who 
assassinated the primate?” 

“ 1 knew not even that such a crime had been 
committed,” replied Morton, “ when I gave unhap- 
pily a night’s lodging and concealment to one of 
those rash and cruel men, the ancient friend and 
comrade of my father. But my ignorance will avail 
me little ; for who, Miss Bellenden, save you, will 
believe it? And, what is worse, I am at least us- 
certain whether, even if I had known the crime, I 
could have brought my mind, under all the circum- 
stances, to refuse a temporary refuge to the fugi- 
tive.’ 

“ And by whom,” said Edith, anxiously, “ or un- 
dér what authority, will the investigation of your 
conduct take place?” ° 

“ Under that of Colonel Grahame of Claverhouse, 
I am given to understand,” said Morton; “ one of 
the military commission, to whom it has pleased 
our king, our privy council, and our ———? 
that used to be more tenacious of our liberties, to 
ar the sole charge of our goods and of our 

ves. 

“ To Claverhouse!” said Edith, faintly; “ mer 
ciful Heaven ! 
wrote to my was to be here 
to-morrow morning, on his road to the head of the 
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te men, animated by 
the preserice of two or of the actors in the 
primate’s murder, are said to have assembled for 
the of making a stand against the Govern-. 
ment, His expressions made me shudder,even when 
I could not guess that— that—9 friend” 
“Do not be too much alarmed on my account, 
my dearest Edith,” said Henry, as he supported her 
in his arms. “ Claverhouse, though stern and re- 
lentless, is, by all accounts, brave, fair, and honour- 
able. I am a soldier’s son, and will plead my cause 
like a soldier. He will perhaps listen more favour- 
ably to a blunt and unvarnished defence, than a 
truckring and time-serving judge might do. And 
indeed, in a time when justice is in all its branches 
so completely corrupted, I would rather lose my life 
by open military violence, than be conjured out of 
it by the hocus-pocus of some arbitrary lawyer, who 
lends the knowledge he has of the statutes made for 
our protection, to wrest them to our destruction.” 
* You are lost—you are lost, if you are to plead 
your cause with Claverhouse !” sighed Edith; “ root 
and branchwork is the mildest of his expressions. 
The unhappy primate was his intimate friend and 
early patron. ‘ No excuse, no subterfuge,’ said his 
lotter, ‘ shall save either those connected with the 
deed, or such as have given them countenance and 
shelter, from the ample and bitter penalty of the 
law, until I shall have taken as many lives in ven- 
geance of this atrocious murder, as the old man had 
y bairs upon his venerable head.’ There is nei- 
ther ruth nor favour to be found with him.” 
Jerny Dennison, who had hitherto remained si- 
lent, now ventured, in the extremity of distress 
which the lovers felt, but for which they were un- 
able to devise a remedy, to offer her own advice. 
‘* Wi’ your leddyship’s pardon, Miss Edith, and 
yonng Mr Morton’s, we maunna waste time. Let 
Milnwood take my plaid and gown; I'll slip them 
; affin the dark corner, if he'll promise no to look 
about, and he may walk past Tam Halliday, who is 
half blind with his ale, and I can tefl him a canny 
way to get out o’ the Tower, and your leddyship 
will gang quietly to your ain room, and I'll row 
mysell in his grey cloak, and pit on his hat, and 
play the prisoner till the coast’s clear, and then I'll 
ory in Tam Halliday, and gar him let me out.” 
‘‘Let you out!” said Morton; ‘theyll make 
your life answer it.” 
‘*Ne’er a bit,” replied Jenny; ‘‘Tam daurna 
tell he let onybody in, for his ain sake; and I'll 
gar him find some other gate to account for the 





escape.” 
ee Win you, by G—?” said the sentinel, suddenly 
opening the door of the apartment; “ if I am half 
blind, i am not deaf, and you should not plan an 
escape quite so loud, if you expect to go through 
with it. Come, come, Mrs Janet — » troop— 
quick time——trot, d--n me!— And you, madam 
oman,-——I won’t ask your real name, though 
ou were going to play me so rascally a trick,— but 
must make a clear ison ; so beat a retreat, 
unless you would have me turn out the guard.” 
“T hope,” said Morton, very anxiously, “ you 
will not mention this circumstance, my good friend, 
and trust to my honour to acknowledge your tivi- 
lity in keeping the secret. lf you overheard our 
you must have observed that we did 
uot accept of, or enter into, the hasty proposal made 
vy this good-natured girl.” 
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“Oh, devilish good nscxled, to be sure,” sald 
Halliday. ‘As for the reat, I guess how it is, and 
I scorn to bear malice, or tell tales, as much as 
another; but no thanks to that little jilting devil, 
Jenny Dennison, who deserves a tight skelping for 
trying to lead an honest lad into a scrape, just be- 
cause he was so silly as to like her good-for-little 
chit face.” 

Jenny had no better means of justification than 
the last apology to which her sex trust, and usually 
not in vain; she pressed her handkerchief to her 
face, sobbed with t vehemence, and either wept, 
or managed, as Halliday might have said, to go 
through the motions wonderfully well. 

“ And now,” continued the soldier, somewhat 
mollified, “ if you have anything to say, say it iv 
two minutes, and let me see your backs turned; for 
if Bothwell take it into his drunken head to make 
the rounds half an hour too soon, it will be a black 
business to us all.” 

“ Farewell, Edith,” whispered Morton, assuming 
a firmness he was far from possessing ; “ do not 
remain here—leave me to my fate—it cannot be 
beyond endurance since you are interested in it.— 
Good-night, good-night !—Do not remain here till 
you are discovered.” 

Thus saying, he resigned her to her attendant, 
by whom she was quietly led and partly supported 
out of the apartment. 

“‘ Every one has his taste, to be sure, said Hal- 
liday; “ but d—n me if I would have vexed so 
sweet a girl as that is, for all the whigs that ever 
swore the Covenant.” 

When Edith had regained her ahaa she 
gave way to a burst of grief which alarmed Jenny 
Dennison, who hastened to administer such scraps 
of consolation as occurred to her. 

“ Dinna vex yoursell sae muckle, Miss Edith,” 
said that faithful attendant; “ wha kens what may 
happen to help young Milnwood? He’s a. brave 
tad, and a bonny, and a gentleman of a good for- 
tune, and they winna string the like o’ him up as 
they do the puir whig bodies that they catch in the 
muirs, like straps o’ onions. Maybe his uncle will 
bring him aff, or maybe your ain grand-uncle will 
speak @ gude word for him—he’s weel acquent wi’ 
a’ the red-coat gentlemen.” 

“ You are right, Jenny—you are riglit,” said 
Edith, recovering herself from the stupor into 
which she had sunk; “ this is no time for despair, 
but for exertion. You must find some one to ride 
this very night to my uncle’s with a letter.” 

“ To Charnwood, madam? It’s unco late, aud 
it’s sax miles an’ a bittock doun the water. I doubt 
if we can find man and horse the night, mair es- 
pecially as they hae mounted a sentinel befure the 
gate Puir Cuddie! he’s gane, puir fallow, that 
wad hae dune aught in the warld I bade him, and 
ne’er asked a reason—an’ I’ve had nae time to 
draw up wi’ the new pleugh-lad yet; forby that, 
they say he’s gaun to be married to Meg Murdie 
son, ill-faur’d cuttie as she is.” ; 

“© You must find some one to go, Jenny; life and 
death depend upon it.” 

* T wad gang mysell, my leddy, for I could creep 
out at the window o’ the pantry, and speel down by 
the auld yew-tree weel gts aE hae pieved that 
trick ere now. But the ’s'unco wild, and sae 
mony red-coats about, forby the whigs, that are no 
mucsle better (the young lads o’ them) if they meet 
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& fraim their Iane in the muirs. I wadna stand 
for the +—I ean walk ten miles by moonlight 
weel eneugh,” 

“Is there no one you can think of, that, for 
money or favour, would serve me so far?” asked 
Edith, in anxiety. 

“J dinna ken,” said Jenny, after a moment’s 
consideration, “ unless it be Guse Gibbie; and he’ll 
roe bg no ken the way, though it’s no sae difficult 
to hit, if he keep the horse-road, and mind the 

eugh, and dinna drown himsell 
irn-pule, or fa’ ower the scaur at 
the Deil’s Loaning, or miss ony o’ the kittle steps 
at the Pass of Walkw , or be carried to the hills 
by the whigs, or be taen to the tolbooth by the 
red-coats.” 

“ All ventures must be run,’’ said Edith, cutting 
short the list of chances agains: Goose Gibbie’s 
Safe arrival at the end of his pilgrimage ;—“ all 
risks must be run, unless you can find a better 
messenger.—Go, bid the boy get ready, and get 
him out of the Tower as secretly as you can. If he 
meets any one, let him say he is carrying a letter 
to Major Bellenden of Charnwood, but without 
mentioning any names.” 

“ I understand, madam,” said Jenny Dennison; 
“ I warrant the callant will do weel eneugh, and 
Tib the hen-wife will tak care o’ the geese for a 
word 0’ my mouth; and I’ll tell Gibbie your led- 
dyship will mak his peace wi’ Lady Margaret, and 
we'll gie him a dollar.” : 

“ Two, if he does his errand well,” said Edith. 

Jenny departed to rouse Goose Gibbie out of his 
slumbers, to which he was usually consigned at 
sundown, or shortly after, he keeping the hours of 
the birds under his charge. During her absence, 
Edith took her writing materials, and prepared 

inst her return the following letter, super- 
scribed,—“ For the hands of Major Bellenden of 
Charnwood, my much honoured uncle, These : 


“ My dear Uncle— This will serve to inform you 
1 am desirous fo know how your gout is, as we did 
not see you at the wappen-schaw, which made both 
roll papeeaicpapd and myself very uneasy. And if 
it permit you to travel, we shall be happy to 
see you at our poor house to-morrow at the hour of 
breakfast, as Colonel Grahame of Claverhouse is to 
ase this way on his march, and we would willingly 
ve your assistance to receive and entertain a mi- 
litary man of such distinction, who, probably, will 
not be much delighted with the company of women. 
Also, my dear uncle, I pray you to let Mrs Care- 
for’t, your housekeeper, send me my double-trim- 
med paduasoy with the hanging sleeves, which she 
will in the third drawer of the walnut press in 
fhe green room, which you are eo kind as to call 
- ag Also, my dear uncle, I pray you to send me 
second volume of the Grand Cyrus, as I have 
only read as far as the imprisonment of Philidaspes 
upon the seven hundredth and thirty-third page ; 
but, above all, I entreat you to come to us to-mor- 
row before eight of the clock, which, as your pacing 
nag is s0 you may well do without rising be- 
fore your usual hour. So, praying to God to pre- 
serve your health, I rest your dutiful and loving 
Enrra BELLENDEN. 
to A party of soldiers have last 
a ee t your 


friend, Mr Henry Mor- 
Milnwood, hither as poi. T conclude 


turn at the Cap 


aE. 
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| you will be sorry for the young gentleman, and 


therefore let you know tnis, meatarag, (iron Ar ge 
of speaking to Colonel Grahame in his behalf. I 
have not mentioned his name to my grandmother, 
knowing her prejudice against the family ° . 


This epistle being duly sealed and delivered tz 
Jenny, that fuithful confidant hastened to put the 
same in the of Goose Gibbie, whom she 
found in readiness to start from the castle. She 
then gave him various instructions touching the 
road, which she apprehended he was likely to mis- 
take, not having travelled it above five or six times, 
and possessing only the same slender 
memory as of judgment. Lastly, she smuggled him 
out of the garrison through the pantry window into 
the branchy yew-tree which grew close beside it, 
and had the satisfaction to see him reach the bot« 
tom in safety, and take the right turn at the com- 
mencement of his journey. She then returned to 
persuade her young mistress to go to bed, and to lull 
her to rest, if possible, with assurances of Gibbie’s 
success in his embassy, only qualified by a pass- 
ing regret that the trusty Cuddie, with whom the 
commission might have been more safely reposed, 
was no longer within reach of serving her. 

More fortunate as a messenger than as a cava- 
lier, it was Gibbie’s good hap rather than his good 
management, which, after he had gone astray not 
oftener than nine times, and given hi ents a 
taste of the variation of each bog, brook, and slough, 
between Tillietudlem and Charnwood, placed him 
about daybreak before the gate of Major Bellen- 
den’s mansion, having completed a walk of ten 
miles (for the bittock, as usual, amounted to four) 
in little more than the same number of hours. 


e 





CHAPTER X1. 


At last comes the troop, by the word of command 
Drawn up in our court, where the Captain cries, Stand ! 
Ft. 

Major BELLENDEN’s ancient valet, Gideon Pike, 
as he adjusted his master’s clothes by his bed- 
side, preparatory to the worthy veteran’s toilet, 
acquainted him, as an apology for disturbing him 
an hour earlier than his usual time of rising, that 
there was an express from Tillietudlem. 

“ From Tillietudlem!” said the old gentleman, 
rising hastily in his bed, and sitting bolt upright. 
“ Open the shutters, Pike—I hope my sister-in- 
law is well—furl up the bed-curtain. hat have 
we all here?” (glancing at Edith’s note,) ‘ The 
gout? why, she knows I have not had a fit since 
Candlemas.— The wappen-schaw? I told her a 
month since I was not to be there. Paduasoy and 
hanging sleeves? why, hang the gipsy herself!— 
Grand Cyrus and Philipdastust— Phitip Devil !|— 
is the wench gone crazy all at once! was it worth 
while to send an express and wake me at five in 
the morning for all this trash !— But what says her 
perusing it--“Pike, anddle old Kilaydve taatantly, 

g it— : e old Ki tan 
and another horse for yourself.” ha ss 

“I hope nae ill news frae the Tower, sir!” said 
Pike, astonished at his master’s sudden emotion, 

“ Yes-——no—yes—that is, I must meet Claver- 
house there on some express business; so boot and 
saddle. Pike, as fast as youcsm. O Lord! what 


portion of ‘ 
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fimes are these !— she lad-—my old eronie’s 
son !—-and the silly wench sticks it into her post- 
scriptum, as she calls it, at the tail of all this trum- 
pery about old gowns and new romances!” 

In a few minutes the good old officer was fully 
equipped ; and having mounted upon his arm-gaunt 
charger as soberly as Mark Antony himself could 
have done, he paced forth his way to the Tower of 
Tillietudlem. 

On the road he formed the prudent resolution to 
say nothing to the old lady (whose dislike to pres- 
byterians of all kinds he knew to be inveterate) of 
the quality and rank of the prisoner detained within 
her walls, but to try his own influence with Claver- 
house to obtain Morton’s liberation. : 

‘* Being 80 loyal as he is, he must do something 
for so old a cavalier as I am,” said the veteran to 
himself; “ and if he is so good a soldier as the 
world speaks of, why, he will be glad to serve an 
old soldier’s son. I never knew a real soldier that 
was not a frank-hearted, honest fellow ; and I think 
the execution of the laws (though it’s a pity they 
find it necessary to make them so severe) may be 
a thousand times better intrusted with them than 
with peddling lawyers aud thick-skulled country 
gentlemen.” 

Such were the ruminations of Major Miles Bel- 
lenden, which were terminated by John Gudyill 
ae more than half-drunk) taking hold of his bri- 

y and assisting him to dismount in the rough- 
paved court of Tillietudlem. 
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ames 


é erate mgr ensemeneanay 
ber, Mysie, that his most sacred Majesty with his 
ain hand 


shifted the pasty to the same side with | 
and said they were too good friends to 
be 


“ T mind that weel, madam,” said ct herd ; “and 
if I had forgot, I have heard your leddyship often 
= ae about that grand morning sin’ syne; but I 

ought everything was to be just as it was 
when his Majesty, God bless him, came into this 
room, looking mair like an angel than a man, if he 
hadna been sae black-a-vised.” 

“Then ye thought nonsense, Mysie ; for in what- 
ever way his most sacred Majesty ordered the po- 
sition of the trenchers and flagons, that, as weel aa 
his royal pleasure in greater matters, should be a 
law to his subjects, and shall ever be to those of 
the house of Tillietudlem.” 

“ Weel, madam,” said Mysie, making the altera- 
tions required, “it’s easy mending the error; but 
if everything is just to be as his Majesty left it, 
there should be an unco hole in the venison pasty.” 

At this moment the door opened. 

“ Who is that, John Gudyill?” exclaimed the 
ald lady. “I can speak to no one just now. Is 
it you, my dear brother?” she continued, in some 
surprise, as the Major entered; “ this is a right 
early visit.” 

“ Not more early than welcome, I hope,” replied 
Major Bellenden, as he saluted the widow of his 
deceased brother; “ but I heard by a note which 
Edith sent to Charnwood about some of her equi- 


the flagon, 
q 


“© Why, John,” said the veteran, “ what devil of | page and books, that you were to have Claver’se 
a discipline is this you have been keeping? You | here this morning, so I thought, like an old firelock 


have been reading Geneva print this morning al- 
ready.” 

“I have been reading the Litany,” said John, 
shaking his head with a look of drunken gravity, 
and having only caught one word of the Major’s 
address to him ; “life is short, sir ; we are flowers of 
the field, sir” — hiccup—“ and lilies of the valley.” 

* Flowers and lilies? Why, man, such carles as 
thou and 1 can hardly be called better than old 
hemlocks, decayed nettles, or withered rag-weed ; 
but I suppose you think that we are still worth 
watering.’ 

“Jam an old soldier, sir, I thank Heaven” — 
hiecup— 

“ An old skinker, you mean, John. But come, 
he mind, show me the way to your mistress, old 

John Gudyill led the way to the stone hall, 
where y Margaret was fidgeting about, super- 
intending, arranging, and re-forming the prepa- 
rations made for the reception of the celebrated 
Claverhouse, whom one party honoured and ex- 
tolled as a hero, and another execrated as a blood- 
tainety oppressor. 

,“ Did 1 not tell you,” said Lady Margaret to her 
rincipal female attendant—* did I not tell you, 
ysie, that it was my especial pleasure on this 
occasion to have everything in the precise order 
wherein it was upon that ous morning when 
his most sacred Majesty partook of his disjune at 
Tillietudlem ?” 

“ Doubtless, such were your ladyship’s com- 
mands, and to the best of my remembrance”—— 
was M answering, when her ladyship broke in 
wath, “ Then wherefore is the venison pasty placed 
un the left side of the throne, and the stoup of cla- 
ret upon fhe right, when ye may right weel remem- 
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as I am, that 1 should like to have a chat with this 
rising soldier. I caused Pike saddle Kilsythe, and 
here we both are.” 

“ And most kindly welcome you are,” said the 
old lady; “ it is just what I should have ‘prayed 
you to do, if I had thought there was time. You 
see I am busy in preparation. ll is to be in the 
same order as when” 

“The King breakfasted at Tillietudiem,” said 
the Major, who, li all Lady Margaret’s friends, 
dreaded the commencement of that narrative, and 
was desirous to cut it short,—-“ I remember it wall ; 
you know I was waiting on his Majesty.” 

“ ‘You were, brother,” said Lady aret ; “and 
perhaps you can help me to remember the order of 
the entertainment.” ; 

“ Nay, good sooth,” said the Major, “ the dampn- 
able dinner that Noll gave us at Woreester a few 
days afterwards drove all your good cheer gut of 
my memory. But how’s thist—you have even 
the great Turkey-leather elbow-chair, with the ta- 
pestry cushions, placed in state.” | 

“ The throne, brother, if you please,” said Lady 
ets gravely. 

“ Well, the throne be it, then,” continued the 
“ Ts that to be Claver’se’s post in the at 





Major. 
tack upon the q 
« No, brother,” aaid the lady; “as these cushions 
have been once honoured by accommodating the 
person of our most sacred Monarch, they shail ne- 
ver, please Heaven, during my lifetime, be pressed 
by any less dignified weight.” 

« You should not then,” said the old soldier, 
“ put them in the way of an honest old cavalier, 
who has ridden ten miles before breakfast; for, to 
confess the truth, they look very inviting. But 
where is Edith?” 
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“Un the battlements of the warder’s turret,” 
answered the old lady, “looking out for the ap- 
proach of cur guests.” 

@ Why, I'll go there too; and so should you, 

as soon as you have your line of 
properly formed in the hall here. It’s a 
thing, I can tell you, to see a regiment of 
upon the mareh.” 

Thus speaking, he offered his arm with an air of 
old-fashioned gallantry, which Lady Margaret ac- 
sg a with such a courtesy of acknowledgment as 

ies were wont to make in Holyroodhouse before 
the year 1642, which, for one while, drove both 
©0 ies and courts out of fashion. 

Upon the bartizan of the turret, to which they 
ascended by many # winding and uncouth 
niga Sr ey ara Edith, rae ae the attitude of 
&® young who watches with fluttering curiosity 
the approach of a smart regiment of dragoons, but 
pale, downcast, and evincing by her countenance, 
that sleep had not during the preceding night been 
the companion of her pillow. The g old veteran 
was hurt at her appearance, which, in the hurry 
of preparation, her grandmother had omitted to 
notice. 

* What is come over you, you silly girl?” he 
said ;—“ why, you look like an officer’s wife when 
she opens the News-letter after an action, and ex- 
pects to find her husband among the killed and 
wounded. But I know the reason—you will per- 
sist in reading these nonsensical romances, day and 
night, and whimpering for distresses that never 
existed. Why, how the devil can you believe that 
Artamines, or what d’ ye call him, fought single- 
handed with a whole battalion? One to three is as 

¢ odds as ever fought and won, and I never 

w anybody that cared to take that, except old 
Corporal Raddlebanes, But these d—d books put 
all pretty men’s actions out of countenance. I dare 
say you would think very little of Kaddlebanes, if 
he were alongside of Artamines. I would have the 
fellows that write such nonsense brought to the 
picquet for leasing-making.”! @ 

Lady 





herself somewhat attached to 
romances, took up the cudgels. 

“ Monsieur Scuderi,” she said, “is a soldier, bro- 
ther ; and, as I have heard, a complete one; and so 
is the Sieur d’Urfé.” 

* More shame for them ; they should have known 
better what they wore writing about. For my part, 
I have not fad a book these twenty years except 
my Bible, The Whole Duty of Man, and, of late 
days, Turner’s Pallas Armata, or Treatise on the 

ing of the Pike Exercise,? and I don’t like 
his discipline much neither. He wants to draw up 
the cavalry bag front of — of pikes, instead of 
being u wings. Sure am I, if we had done 
at Hilaythe, instead of having our handful of 
the flanks, the first discharge would have 
back among our Highlanders.— But I 
kettle-drums.”’ 
were now bent from the battlements 
which commanded a distant prospect 
vale of the river. The Tower of Tillie- 


stood, or perhaps yet stands, upon the angle 
vi i tous bank, formed by the junction 
considerable brook with the Clyde.’ There 
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along the 
foot of the high and broken bank, winded the 
lic road; and the fortalice, thus commanding 
bridge and ee ee 
of considerable importance, the possession of whi 
was necessary to secure the communication of the 
upper and wilder districts of the country with those 
beneath, where the valley expands, and is more 
capable of cultivation. The view downwards is of 
a grand woodland character; but the level ground 
and gentle slopes near the river form cultivated 
fields of an irregular shape, interspersed with 
hedgerow-trees and copses, the enclosures seeming 
to have been individually cleared out of the forest 
which surrounds them, and which occupies, in un- 
broken masses, the steeper declivities and more 
distant banks. The stream, in colour a clear and 
kling brown, like the hue of the Cairngorm 
pebbles, rushes through this romantic region wm 
bold sweeps and curves, partly visible and part} 
concealed by the trees which clothe its banks. With 
a providence unknown in other parts of Scotland, 
the peasants have in most places planted orchards 
around their cottages, and the general blossom of 
the apple-trees at this season of the year gave al] 
the lower part of the view the appearance of 8 
flower-garden. 
Looking up the river, the character of the scene 
was varied considerably for the worse. A hilly, 
waste, and uncultivated country approached close 
to the banks; the trees were few, and limited to 
the neighbourhood of the stream, and the rude 
moors swelled at a little distance into shapeless 
and heavy hills, which were again surmounted in 
their turn by a range of lofty mountains, dimly 
seen on the horizon. Thus the tower commanded 
two prospects, the one richly cultivated and highly 
adorned, the other exhibiting the monotonous and 
dreary character of a wild and inhospitable moor- 
land 


The eyes of the spectators on the present occa- 
sion were attracted to the downward view, not 
alone by its superior beauty, but because the dis- 
tant sounds of military music began to be heard 
from the public high-road which winded up the 
vale, and announced the approach of the expected 
body of cavalry. Their glimmering ranks were 
shortly afterwards seen in the distance, appeari 
and disappearing as the trees and the windin 
the road permitted them to be visible, and distin- 
guished chiefly by the flashes of light which their 
arms occasionally reflected against the sun. The 
train was long and imposing, for there were about 
two hundred and fifty horse upon the march, and 
the glancing of the swords and waving of their 
banners, joined to the clang of their trumpets and 
kettle-drums, had at once a lively and awful effect 
upon the imagination. As they advanced still near- 
er and nearer, they could distinctly see the files 
of those chosen —— following each other in 
long succession, completely equipped and superbly 
arte a sight that makes thirty 
* “It’s a sight that me thi ears - 
er,” said the-old cavalier; “and yet Tio set ems 
like the service that these poor fellows are to be 
engaged Although I had my share of the civil 
war, I cannot say I had ever so much real 
in that sort of service as when I was em on 
the Continent, and we were hacking at with 
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foreign faces and outlandish dialect. It’s a hard 
ing to hear a hamely Scotch tongue cry quarter, 
and be obliged to cut him down just the same as if 
he callei out miséricorde.—-So, there they come 
through the Netherwood haugh; upon my word, 
fine-looking fellows, and capitally mounted.— He 
that is galloping from the rear of the column must 
be Claver’se himself ;—ay, he gets into the front 
as they cross the bridge, and now they will be with 
us in less than five minutes.” 
At the bridge beneath the tower, the cavalry 
reater part, moving up the left 
bank of the Beook and crossing at a ford a little 
above, took the road of the Grange, as it was called, 
a large set of farm-offices belonging to the Tower, 
where Lady Margaret had ordered preparation to 
be made for their reception and suitable entertain- 
ment. The officers alone, with their colours and 
an escort to guard them, were seen to take the 
steep road up to the gate of the Tower, appearing 
by intervals as they gained the ascent, and again 
hidden by projections of the bank and of the huge 
old trees with which it is covered. When they 
emerged from this narrow path, they found them- 
selves in front of the old Tower, the gates of which 
were hospitably open for their reception. Lady 
Margaret, with Edith and her brother-in-law, ha- 
ving hastily descended from their post of observa- 
tion, appeared to meet and to welcome their guests, 
with a retinue of domestics in as good order as the 
orgies of the preceding evening permitted. The 
gallant young cornet (a relation as well as name- 
sake of Claverhouse, with whom the reader has 
been already made acquainted) lowered the stan- 
dard amid the fanfare of the trumpets, in homage 
to the rank of Lady Margaret and the charms of 
her granddaughter, and the old walls echoed to 
the flourish of the instruments, and the stamp and 
neigh of the chargers. 
averhouse! himself alighted from a black horse, 
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the most beautiful perhaps in Scotland. He had 


aot a single whife hair upon his whole body—a cir- 
tumstance which, joined to his spirit and fleetness, 
and to his being so frequently employed in pursuit 
of the presbyterian recusants, caused an opinion to 
prevail among them, that the steed had been pre- 
sented to his rider by the great Enemy of Mankind, 
in order to assist him in persecuting the fugitive 
wanderers, When Claverhouse had paid his re- 
spects to the ladies with military politeness, had 
apologized for the trouble to which he was putting 
Lady Margaret’s family, and had received the cor- 
responding assurances that she could not think any- 
ing an inconvenience which brought within the 
walls of Tillietudlem so distinguished a soldier, and 
80 loyal a servant of his sacred Majesty ; when, in 
short, all forms of hospitable and polite ritual had 
been duly complied with, the Colonel requested 
permission to receive the report of Bothwell, who 
Was now in attendance, and with whom he spoke 
apart for a few minutes. Major Bellenden took that 
op ity to say to his niece, without the hearin 
x grandmother, “ What a trifling foolish gir 
you are, Edith, to send me by express a letter 
crammed with nonsense about books and gowns, 
and to slide the only thing I cared a marvedie 
about into the postacript!” 
“I did not know,” said Edith, hesitating very 
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much, “ whether it would be quite—quite proper’ 
for me to”——,- 
ve I Sara aa you would pun fapicersad it would 
right to take any interest in a yterian. Bui 
T knew this lad's father well, He wis a brave sol- 
dier ; and, if he was once wrong, he was once right 
too. I must commend your caution, Edith, for 
having said nothing of this young gentleman’s af- 
fair to your grandmother—you may rely on it I 
shall not—TI will take an opportunity to speak ts 
Claver'se. Come, my love, they are going to break- 
fast. Let us follow them.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Their breakfast so warm to be sure they did eat 
A custom in travellers mighty discreet. RIOR, 


Tue breakfast of Lady Margaret Bellenden no 
more resembled a modern déjeziné, than the great 
stone-hall at Tillietudlem could brook comparison 
with a modern drawing-room. No tea, no coffec, 
no variety of rolls, but solid and substantial viands, 
—the priestly ham, the knightly sirloin, the noble 
baron of beef, the princely venison pasty; while 
silver flagons, saved with difficulty from the claws 
of the Covenanters, now mantled, seme with ale, 
some with mead, and some with generous wine of 
various qualities and descriptions. The appetites 
of the guests were in correspondence to the magni- 
ficence and solidity of the preparation,—no piddling 
—no boy’s-play, but that steady and persevering 
exercise of the jaws which is best learned by early 
morning hours, and by occasional hard commons. 

Lady Mar 
which she provided descending with such ala- 
crity into the persons of her honoured guests, and 
had little occasion to exercise, with respect to any 
of the company saving Cla#verhouse himse}f, the 
compulsory urgency of pressing to eat, to which, as 
to the peine forte et dure, the ladies of that period 
were in the custom of subjecting their guests. 

But the leader himself, more anxious to pay 
ee, to Miss Bellenden, next whom e was 
placed, than to gratify his appetite, appeared some- 
what negli ntof the good “elise set before him. 
Edith heard, without reply, many courtly speeches 
addressed to her, in a tone of voice of that happy 
modulation which could alike melt in the low tenes 
of interesting conversation, and rise amid the din 
of battle, “ loud as a trumpet with a silver sound.” 
The sense that she was in the presence of the dread- 
ful chief upon whose fiat the fate of Henry Morton 
must depend—the recollection of the terror and 
awe which were attached to the very name of the 
commander, deprived her for some time, not only 
of the courage to answer, but even of the power of 
looking upon him, But when, emboldened by the 
soothing tones of his voice, she lifted her eyes to 
frame some reply, the person on whom she looked 
bore, in his appearance at least, none of the terrible 
attributes in which her apprehensions had arrayed 
him. 


Grahame of Claverhouse was in the prime of life, 
rather low of stature, and slightly, though elegantly, 
formed ; his gesture, lan , and manners, were 
those of one whose life had been spent among the 
noble and the gay. His features exhibited even 

inine regularity. An oval face, a straight and 





t beheld with delight the cates | 
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well-formed nose, dark hazel eyes, a complexion 
just sufficiently ti with brown to save it from 
the of effemimacy, a short upper lip, curved 
ey that of a Grecian statue, and slightly 

by small mustachios of light brown, joined 
to ® ion of long curled locks of the same 
eolour, which fell down on each side of his face, 
eontributed to form such a countenance as limners 
love te paint and ladies to look upon. 

The severity of his character, as well as the high- 
er attributes of undaunted and enterprising valour 
which even his enemies were eompelled to admit, lay 
concealed under an exterior which seemed adapted 
to the court or the saloon rather than to the field. 
The same gentleness and gaiety of expression which 

ed in his features seemed to inspire his actions 
and gestures; and, on the whole, he was generally 
esteemed, at first sight, rather qualified to be the 
votary of pleasure of ambition. But under 
this soft exterior was hidden a spirit unbounded 
in daring and in aspiring, yet cautious and pru- 
dent as that of Machiavel himself. Profound in po- 
lities, and embued, of course, with that disregard 
for individual rights which its intrigues usually ge- 
nerate, this leader was cool and collected in danger, 
fierce and ardent in pursuing success, careless of 
facing death himself, and ruthless in inflicting it 
upon others. Such are the characters formed in 
times of civil discord, when the highest qualities, 
perverted by party spirit, and inflamed hy habitual 
position, are too often combined with vices and 
excesses which deprive them at once of their merit 
and of their lustre. 
. In endeavouring to reply to the polite trifles with 
which Claverhouse ‘accosted her, Edith showed so 
much confusion, that her grandmother thought it 
necessary té come to her relief. 

“ Edith Bellenden,” said the old lady, “ has, 
from my retired modg of living, seen so little of 
those of her own sphere, that truly she can hardly 
frame her speech to suitable answers. A soldier is 
#0 rare a sight with us, Colonel Grahame, that un- 
less it be my young Lord Evandale, we have hardly 


~~ 


ye may weel believe, Colonel G he did not 
dwell Jong in Tillietudlem, but was s y oxpel- 
led for his contumacy. I wish the no severe 


bodily injury; but incarcerr tion, or even a few 
stripes, would be a good example in this neigh- 
bourhood. His mother, under whose influence J 
doubt he acted, is an ancient domestic of this fa- 
mily, which makes me incline to mercy; although,” 
continued the old lady, lwoking towards the pioc- 
tures of her husband and her sons, with which the 
wall was hung, and heaving, at the same time, a 
deep sigh, “ I, Colonel G e, have in my ain 
person but little right to compassionate that stub- 
born and rebellious generation. They have made 
me a childless widow, and, but for the protection 
of our sacred Sovereign and his gallant soldiers, 
they would soon deprive me of lands and goods, of 
hearth and altar. Seven of my tenants, whose joint 
rent-mail may mount to wellnigh a hundred merks, 
have already refused to' pay either cess or rent, 
and had the assurance to tell my steward that they 
would acknowledge neither king nor landlord but 
who should have taken the Covenant.” 

«“ I will take a course with them— that is, with 
your ladyship’s permission,’ answered Claverhouse. 
“ It would ill become me to neglect the support of 
lawful authority when it is lodged in such worthy 
hands as those of Lady Margaret Bellenden. But 
I must needs say, this country grows worse and 
worse daily, and reduces me to the necessity of 
taking measures with the recusants that are much 
more consonant with my duty than with my incli- 
nations. And, speaking of this, 1 must not forget 
that I have to thank your ladyship for the hospita- 
lity you have been pleased to extend to a party of 
mine who bave brought in a prisoner, charged 
with having resetted) the murdering villain, Bal. 
four of Burley.” 

“ The house of Tillietudlem,” answered the lady, 
“hath ever been open to the servants of his Ma- 
jesty, and I hope that the stones of it will no longer 
rest on each other when it surceases to be as much 
at their command as at ours. And this reminds 


had an opportunity of receiving a gentleman in | me, Colonel Grahame, that the gentleman whe 
uniform. And, now I talk of that excellent young | commands the party can hardly be said to be in 


nobleman, may I inquire if I was not to have had 
the honour of seeing him this morning with the 
regiment?” 

“ Lord Evandale, madam, was on his march 
‘ with us,” answered the leader, “ but I was obliged 
to detach him with a small party to disperse a con- 
venticle of those troublesome scoundrels, who have 


rebejlious fanatics would have ventured to aspire. 
But titese are strange times! There is an evil spi- 
rit in land, Colonel Grahame, that excites the 
of persons of rank to rebel against the very 
that holds and feeds them. There was one 
of my able-bodied men the other day who plain! 
to attend the wappen-schaw at my bid- 
. Is = no law for such recusancy, Colonel 


“J think I could 4ind one,” said Claverhouse, 


with great composure, * if ip will in- 
form me of the name and residence de Gull it.” 
rod a Mgsoel rr Che t, * is Cuthbert 
eadtigg; I can say nothing of his domicile, for 


his proper place in the army, considering whose 
blood fiows in his veins; and if I might flatter 
myself that anything would be granted to my re- 
quest, 1 would presume to entreat that he might 
be promoted on some favourable opportunity.” ~ 

“ Your ladyship means Sergeant Francis Stew- 
art, whom‘ we call Bothwell?” said Claverhouse, 
smiling. “ The truth is, he is a little too rough in 
the country, and has not been uniformly so amen- 
able to discipline as the rules of the service re- 

uire. But to instruct me how to oblige Lady 

t Bellenden, is to lay down the law to me. 

— Bothwell,” he continued, addressing the ser- 

t, who just then ap at the door, “ go 

iss Lady Margaret Bellenden’s hand, who interests 

herself in your promotion, and you shall have a 
commission the first vacancy.” 

Bothwell went through the salutation in the 
manner ibed, but sot without evident marks 
of haughty reluctance, and when he had done so, 
said aloud, “ To kiss a lady’s hand can never dis- 

a gentleman ; but I would not kiss a man’s, 
save the King’s, to be made a general.” 


Resetted, 1. ¢. received or hirboured, 
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“ You hear him,” waid Claverhunse, smiling; 
“ there’s the rock he splits upon: he cannot for- 
get his pedigree.” 

“ J know, my noble elonel,” said Bothwell, in 
the same tone, “ that you will not forget your pro- 
mise; and then, perhaps, you may permit Cornet 
Stewart to have some recollection of his grand- 
father, though the Sergeant must forget him.” 

“‘Enongh of this, sir,” said Claverhouse, in the 
tone of command which was familiar to him; “ and 
let me know what you came to report to me just 
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ow. 
“ My Lord Evandale and his party have halted 
on the high-road with some prisoners,” said Both- 


well. 

“ My Lord Evandale?” said Lady Margaret. 
“ Surely, Colonel Grahame, you will permit him to 
honour me with his society, and to take his poor 
disjune here, especially considering, that even his 
most sacred Majesty did not pass the Tower of 
Tillietudlem without halting to partake of some 
refreshment.” 

As this was the third time in the course of the 
conversation that Lady. Margaret had adverted to 
this distinguished event, Colonel Grahame, as spee- 
dily as politeness would permit, took advantage of 
the first pause to interrupt the farther progress of 
the narrative, by saying, “We are already too 
numerous a party of guests; but as I know what 
Lord Evandale will suffer” (looking towards Edith) 
“if deprived of the’ pleasure which we enjoy, I will 
run the risk of overburdening your ladyship’s hos- 

itality.-— Bothwell, let Lord Evandale know that 
dy t Bellenden requests the honour of 
his company.” 

“ And let Harrison take care,” added Lady 
Margaret, “ tha. the people and their horses are 
suitably seen to.” 

Edith’s heart sprung to her lips during this con- 
versation ; for it instantly occurred to her, that, 
through her influence over Lord Evandale, she 
might find some means of releasing Morton from 
his present state of danger, in case her uncle’s in- 
tercession with Claverhouse should prove ineffec- 
tual. At any other time she would have been much 
averse to exert this influence; for, however inex- 

erienced in the world, her native delicacy taught 
fer the advantage which a beautiful young woman 
gives to a young man when she permits him to lay 
her under an obligation. And she would have been 
the farther disinclined to request any favour of 
Lord Evandale, because the voice of the gossips in 
Clydesdale had, for reasons hereafter to be made 
known, assigned him to her as a suitor, and because 
she could not disguise from herself that very little 
encouragement was necessary to realize conjectures 
which had hitherto no foundation. This was the 
more to be dreaded, that, in the case of Lord Evan- 
dale’s making a formal declaration, he had every 
chance of being supported by the influence of Lady 
Margaret and her other friends, and that she would 
have nothing to oppose to their solicitations and 
authority, except a predilection, to avow which she 
knew would be equally dangerous and unavailing. 
She determined, ore, to wait the issue of her 
uncle’s intercession, and, should it fail, which she 
her gran i she should soon learn, either from the 
or language of the open-hearted veteran, she 
would then, as a last effort, make use in Morton’s 
favour of her interest with Lord Evandale. Her 








mind did not long remain in suspense on the sub- 
ject of her uncle’s application. 

Major Bellenden, who had done the honours of 
the table, laughing and chatting with the military 

ests who were at that end of the board, was now, 

the conclusion of the repast, at liberty to leave 
his station, and accordingly took an opportunity to 
approach Claverhouse, et snag m his niece, 
at the same time, the honour of a particular in- 
troduction. As his name and character were well 
known, the two military men met with expressions | 
of mutual regard; and Edith, with a beating heart, 
saw her aged relative withdraw from the company, 
together with his new acquaintance, into a receas 
formed by one of the arched windows of the hall. 
She watched their conference with eyes almost | 
dazzled by the eagerness of suspense, and, with 
observation rendered more acute by the internal 
agony of her mind, could guess, from the pantomi- 
mic gestures which accompanied the conversation, 
the progress and fate of the intercession in behalf 
of Henry Morton. 

The first expression of the countenance of Cla- 
verhouse betokened that open and willing courtesy, 
which, ere it requires to know the nature of the 
favour asked, seems to say, how happy the party 
will be to confer an obligation on the suppliant. 
But as the conversation proceeded, the brow of that 
officer became darker and more severe, and his fea- 
tures, though still retaining the expression of the 
most perfect politeness, assumed, at least to Edith’s 
terrified imagination, a harsh and inexorable cha- 
racter. His lip was now compressed as if with im- 
patience ; now curled slightly upward, as if in civil | 
contempt of the arguments urged by Major Bel- 
lenden. The language of her uncle, as far as ex- 
pressed in his manner, appeared td be that of ear- 
nest intercession, urged with all the affectionate 
simplicity of his character, as well as with the 
weight which his age and reputation entitled him 
to use. But it seemed to have little impression 
upon Colonel Grahame, who soon changed his pos- 
ture, as if about to cut short the Major’s impor- 
tunity, and to break up thei conference with a 
courtly expression of regret, calculated to accom- 
pany a positive refusal of the request solicited. 
This movement brought them so near Edith, that 
she could distinctly hear Claverhouse say, “ It 
cannot be, Major Bellenden ; lenity, in his case, is 
altogether beyond the bounds of my commissiun, 
though in anything else I am heartily desirous to 
oblige you.—And here comes Evandale with news, 
as I think.— What tidings do you bring us, Evan- 
dale?” he continued, addressing the young lord, 
who now entered in complete uniform, but with 
his dress disordered, and Bis boots spattered, as if 
by riding hard. 

“ Unpleasant news, sir,” was his reply. “A large 
body of whigs are in arms among the hills, and 
have broken out into actual rebellion. They have 
publicly burnt the Act of Supremacy, that which 
established episcopacy, that for observing the mar- 
tyrdom of Charles I., and some others, and have 





éclared their intention to remain together in arms 
for furthering the covenanted work of reforma- 
tion.” 

This unexpected intelligence struck a sudden 
and painful surprise into the minds of all who heard 
it, excepting Claverhouse. 

“ Unpleasant news call you them?” replied Co 















lanel — dark eyes flashing fire; “ they 
are the best I have heard these six months. Now 
that the scoundrels are drawn into a body, we will 
make short work with them. When the adder 
ctawis into daylight,” he added, striking the heel 
of his boot upon the floor, as if in the act of crush- 
ing a.noxious reptile, “ I can trample him to death; 
he is cnly safegwhen he remains lurking in his den 
or morass.— Where are these knaves?” he conti- 
nued, addressing Lord Evandale. 

“ About ten miles off among the mountains, at 
a place called Loudon-hill,” was the young noble- 
man’s reply. “I dispersed the conventicle against 
which you sent me, and made prisoner an old 
poy, ara of rebellion — an intercommuned minis- 
ter, that is to say—who was in the act of exhort- 
ing his hearers to rise and be doing in the good 
canse, as well as one or two of his hearers who 
seemed to be particularly insolent; and from some 
country people and scouts I learned what I now 
tell you.’ 

“ What may be their strength?” asked his com- 
mander. 

“ Probably a thousand men, but accounts differ 
a A 

* Then,” said Claverhouse, “ it is time for us to 
be up and be doing also— Bothwell, bid them 
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house, “ whether he be innocent ur guilty. — Major 
Allan,” he said, turning to the officer next in com- 
mand, “ take a guide, and lead the regiment for- 
ward to Loudon-hill by the best and shortest road, 
Move steadily,.and do not let the men blow the . 
horses. Lord Evandale and I will overtake you ia 
& quarter of an hour. Leave Bothwell with a party 
to bring up the prisoners.” 

Allan bowed, and left the apartment, with al 
the officers, excepting Claverhouse and the young 
nobleman. In a few minutes the sound of the mi- 
litary music and the clashing of hoofs announced 
that the horsemen were leaving the castle. The 
sounds were presently heard only at intervals, and 
soon died away entirely. 

While Claverhouse endeavoured to soothe the 
terrors of Lady Margaret, and to reconcile the 
veteran Major to his opinion of Morton, Evandale, 
getting the better of that conscious shyness which 
renders an ingenuous youth diffident in approach: 
ing the object of his affections, drew near to Miss 
Bellenden, and accosted her in a tone of mingled 
respect and interest. 

“We are to leave you,” he said, taking her hand 
which he pressed with much emotion—*“ to leave 

ou for a scene which is not without its dangers, 
arewell, dear Miss Bellenden ;—let me say for the 


: sound to horse.” 

Bothwell, who, like the war-horse of scripture, 
| snuffed the battle afar off, hastened to give orders 
, to six negroes, in white dresses richly laced, and 


first, and perhaps the last time, dear Edith! We 
part in circumstances so singular as may excuse 
some solemnity in bidding farewell to one whom 
I have known so long, and whom I—respect so 


having massive silver collars and armlets. These 
sable funetionaries acted as trumpeters, and spee- 
dily made the castle and the woods around it ring 
with their summons. 

“ Must you then leave us?” said Lady Marga- 
ret, her heart sinking under recollection of former 
unhappy times; “ had ye not better send to learn 
the force of the rebels !—O, how many a fair face 
hae I heard these fearfu’ sounds call away frae the 
Tower of Tillietudlem, that my auld een were 
ne’er to see return to it!” 

“ It is impossible for me to stop,” said Claver- 
house 5; “ there are rogues enough in this country 
to make the rebels five times their strength, if they 
are not checked at once.”’ 

“ Many,” said Evandale, “ are flocking to them 
already, and they give out that they expect a strong 
body of the indulged presbyterians, headed by young 
Milnwood, as they call, him, the son of the famous 
old roundhead, Coionel Silas Morton.” 

This speech Dresses a very different effect upon 
4 the hearers. Edith almost sunk from her seat with 
terror, while Claverhouse darted a glance of sar- 
sastic triumph at Major Bellenden, which seemed 
to imply —“ You see what are the principles of the 
ea oes you are pleading for.” 

« [t's a lie—it’s a d—d lie of these rascally fa- 
naties,” said the Major hastily. “ I will answer for 
Henry Morton as I would for my own son. He is 
a lad of as church-principles as any gentle- 
tian in the Life-Guards— I mean no offence to any 
one. He has gone to church service with me fifty 
times, 
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and I never heard him miss one of the re- 
sponses in my life. Edith Bellenden can bear wit- 
ness to it as wellas1. He always read on the same 
Prayer-book with her, and look out the les- 
poxig an Well aa the curate himself. Call him up; 
fet-him be heard for himself.” 
™ There can be no harm in that,” said Claver- 


ay 
te 


> 


highly.” 

The manner, differing from the words, seemed to 
express a feeling much deeper and more agitating 
than was conveyed in the phrase he made use of. 
1t was not in woman to be utterly insensible to his. 
modest and deep-felt expression of tenderness, Al- 
though borne down by the misfortunes and immi- 
nent danger of the man she loved, Edith was touched 
by the hopeless and reverential passion of the gal- 
lant youth, who now took leave of her to rush into 
dangers of no ordi description. 

“J hope—lI sincerely trust,” she said, “ there is 
no danger. I hope there is no occasion for this so- 
lemn ceremonial—that these hasty insurgents will 
be dispersed rather by fear than force, and that 
Lord fivandale will speedily return to be what he 
must always be, the dear and valued friend of all 
*n this castle.” 

“ Of all,” he repeated, with a melancholy en 
phasis upon the word. “ But be it so—whatever 
is near you is dear and valued to me, and I value 
their approbation accordingly. Of our success I 
am not sanguine. numbers are so few, that I 
dare not hope for so speedy, so bloodless, or so safe 
an end of this unhappy disturbance. These men 
are enthusiastic, resolute, and désperate, and have 
leaders not se ee? unskilled in military mat- 
ters. I cannot help thinking that the impetuosity 
of our Colonel is hurrying us against them rather 
prematurely. But there are few that have less 
reason to shun danger than I have.” ; 

Edith had now the opportunity she wished to be- 
speak the young nobleman’s intercession and pro- 
tection for Henry Morton, and it seemed the only 

ining channel of interest by which he could be 
rescued bai impending destruction. Yet she felt 
at that moment as if, in doing a0, she was abusing 
the partiality and confidence of the lover, whoes 
heart was as open before-her, as if his tongue bad . 
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made an express declaration, Could ehe with ho- 
nour Lord Evandale in the service of a 
rival? or could she with prudence make him any 
cequeee os herself under any obligation to him, 
without affording d for hopes which she could 
never realize? But the moment was too urgent 


for hesitation, or even for those i, eae with 
ap her request might otherwise have been qua- 


“ T will but dispose of this young fellow,” said 
Claverhouse, from the other side of the hall, “ and 
then, Lord Evandale—I am sorry to interrupt 
Again your conversation — but then we must mount. 
— Bothwell, why do you not bring up the prisoner ? 
and, hark ye, let two files load their carabines.” 

In these words, Edith conceived she heard the 
death-warrant of her lover. She instantly broke 
ss the restraint which had hitherto kept her 
Bilent. 

“ My Lord Evandale,” she said, “ this young 

gentleman is a particular friend of my uncle’s ;— 
your interest must be great with your colonel —let 
me request your intercession in his favour —it will 
confer on my uncle a lasting obligation.” 
. © You overrate my interest, Miss Bellenden,” 
said Lord Evandale; “I have been often unsuc- 
cessful in such applications, when I have made 
them on the mere score of humanity.” 

“ Yet try once again for my uncle’s sake.” 

“ And why not for your own?” said Lord Evan- 
dale. “ Will you not allow me to think I am ob- 
ging you personally in this matter? Are you so 
diffident of an old friend that you will not allow 
him even the satisfaction of thinking that he is gra- 
tifying your wishes?” 

*“ Surely—surely,” replied Edith ; “ you will ob- 
lige me infinitely—I am interested in the young 
apap on my uncle’s account— Lose no time, 

or God’s sake !” 

She became bolder and more urgent in her en- 
treaties, for she heard the steps of the soldiers who 
were entering with their prisoner. 

‘* By heaven! then,” said Evandale, “ he shall 
not die, if I should die in his’ place!—But will 
not you,” he said, resuming the hand, which in the 
hurry of her spirits she had not courage to with- 
draw, * will not you grant me one suit, in return 
for my zeal in your service?” 

“ Anything you can ask, my Lord Evandale, that 
sisterly affection can give.” 

* And is this all,” he continued, “ all you can 
grant to my affection living, or my memory when 
dead ?”” 

“ Do not speak thus, my lord,” said Edith ; “ you 
distress me, and do injustice to yourself. There 
is no friend I esteem more highly, or to whom I 
would more readily grant every mark of regard — 
viding — But” —— 

A deep sigh made her turn her head suddenly, 
ere she had well uttered the last word; and as she 
hesitated how to frame the exception with which 
she meant to close the sentence, she became in- 
stantly aware she had been overheard by Morton, 


who, heavily ironed and d by soldiers, was 
now paseing behind her in order to be presented 


sad and reproachful expression of Morton’s glance 
peemed to y that he had partially h and 
the conversation which 
had just passed. There wanted but this to complete 


Edith’s distress ana confasion. ‘her blood, which 


rushed to her brow, made a sudden revulsicn to her 
Keart, and left her as pale as death. This change 
did not escape the attention of Evandale, whose 
quick glance easily discovered that there was be- 
tween the prisoner and the object of his own ut- 
tachment, some singular and uncemmon connexion. 
He resigned the hand of Miss Bellenden, agai 
surveyed the prisoner with more attention, again 
looked at Edith, and plainly observed the confusion 
which she could no longer conceal. 

“ This,” he said, after a moment’s gloomy silence, 
“is, I believe, the young gentleman who gained 
the prize at the shooting match.” 

“ [ am not sure,” hesitated Edith—“ yet—I 
rather think not,” scarce knowing what she re- 

lied. 
Pre It is he,” said Evandale, decidedly ; “ I know 
him well. A victor,’ he continued, somewhat 
haughtily, “ es to have interested a fair spec- 
tator more deeply.” ' 

He then turned from Edith, and advancing to- 
wards the table at which Claverhouse now placed 
himself, stéod at a little distance, resting on his 
sheathed broadsword, a silent, but not an uncon: 
cerned, spectator of that which passed. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
©, my Lord, beware of jcalousy ! Othello. 


To explain the deep effect which the few broken 
passages of the conversation we have detailed made 
upon the unfortunate prisoner by whom they were 
overheard, it is necessary to say something of his 
previous state of mind, and of the origin of his ac- 
quaintance with Edith. 

Henry Morton was one of those gifted charac- 
‘ers, which possess a force of talent unsuspected 
by the owner himself. He had inherited from his 
father an undaunted courage, and a firm ayd un- 
compromising detestation of oppression, whether 
in politics or religion. But his enthusiasm was 
unsullied by fanatic zeal, and unleavened by the 
sourness of the puritanical spirit. From these his 
mind had been freed, partly ty the active exertions 
of his own excellent understanding, partly by fre- 
quent and long visits at Major Bellenden’s, where 
he had an opportunity of meeting with many guests 
whose conversation taught him, that goodness and 
worth were not limited to those of any single form 
of religious observance. 

The base parsimony of his uncle had thrown 
many obstacles in the way of his education; but 
he had so far improved the opportunities which 
offered themselves, that his instructors as well as 
his friends were suprised at his progress under 
such disadvantages. Still, however, the current 
of his soul was frozen by a sense of dependence— 
of poverty —above all, of an imperfect and limited 
education. These feelings impressed him with a 
diffidence and reserve which effectually conceated 
from all but very intimate friends, the extent of 
talent and the firmness of character, which we 
have stated him to be of. The circum- 
stances of the times added to this reserve au 
air of indecision and of indifference ; for, being at- 
tached to neither of the factions which divided the 
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fluenced e feeling of or iotism. 
No however, could be more unjust ; and 
reazons of the neutrality which he had hither- 
to ‘had root in very different and most 
worthy motives. He had formed few con- 
genial ties with those who were the objects of per- 
secution, and was disgusted alike by t eir narrow- 
minded and selfish party-spirit, their gloomy fana- 
ticism, their abhorrent condemnation of all elegant 
studies or innocent exercises, and the envenomed 
rancour of their political hatred. But his mind 
was still more revolted by the tyrannical and op- 
— conduct of the Government— the misrule, 
icence, and brutality of the soldiery—the execu- 
tions on the scaffold, the slaughters in the open 
field, the free quarters and exactions imposed by 
military law, which placed the lives and fortunes 
of a free people on a level with Asiatic slaves. 
Condemning, therefore, each party as its excesses 
fell under his eyes, disgusted with the sight of evils 
which he had no means of alleviating, and hearing 
alternate complaints and exultations with which 
he could not sympathize, he would long ere this 
have left Scotland, had it not been for his attach- 
ment to Edith Bellenden. 

The earlier meetings of these young people had 
been at Charnwood, when Major Bellenden, who 
was as free from suspicion on such occasions as 
Unele Toby himself, had encouraged their keeping 
each other constant company, without entertain- 
ing any apprehension of the natural consequences. 
Love, as usual in such cases, borrowed the name 
of friendship, used her language, and claimed her 
lees Doe hen Edith Bellenden was recalled to 

er mother’s castle, it was astonishing by what 
singular and recurrmg accidents she often met 
young Morton in her sequestered walks, especially 
considering the distance of their places of abode. 
Yet it somehow happened that she never expressed 
the surprise which the frequency of these rencon- 
tres ought naturally to have excited, and that their 
intercourse assumed gradually a more delicate cha- 
racter, and their meetings began to wear the air of 
nppointments. Books, drawings, letters, were ex- 
changed between them, and every trifling commis- 
sion, given or executed, gave rise to a new corre- 
spondence. Love, indeed, was not yet mentioned 
between them by name, but each knew the situa- 
tion of their own bosom, and could not but guess 
at that of the other. Unable to desist from an in- 
tercourse which d such charms for both, 
pet trembling for its too probable consequences, it 

d been continued without specific explanation 
unté] now, when fate a d to have taken the 
conelysion into its own hands. 

It followed, as a consequence of this state of 
things, as well as of the diffidence of Morton’s dis- 
position at this period, that his confidence in Edith’s 
return of his affection had its occasional cold fits. 
Her situation was in every respect so superior to 
his own, her worth so eminent, her accomplish- 
ments so many, her face so iful, and her man- 
ners 20 bewitching, that he could not but entertain 
fears that some suitor more favoured than himself 
b Menge and more acceptable to Edith’s family 

he durst hope to dn. step in between 
hin and the object of his ons. Common ru- 


poe raised up such a rival in Lord Evandale, 
birth, fortune, connexidns, and political prin- 
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ciples, as well as bis frequent visits at Tilifotudiem, 
and his attendance upon Lady Bellenden and her 
niece at all public places, naturally pointed out as 
a candidate for her favour. It frequently and ine- 
vite’ happened, that ents to which Lord 
Evandale a party, interfered with the meeting 
of the lovers, and Henry could not but mark that 
Edith either studiously avoided speaking of the 
young nobleman, or did so with obvious reserve, and 
hesitation. 
These symptoms which in fact arose from the 
delicacy of her own feelings towards Morton him- 
self, were misconstrued by his diffident temper, 
and the jealousy which they excited was fermented 
by the occasional observations of Jenny Dennison. 
This true-bred serving-damsel was, in her own 
son, a complete country coquette, and when she 
no opportunity of teasing her own lovers, used to 
take some occasional opportunity to torment her 
young lady’s. This arose from no ill-will to Henry 
orton, who, both on her mistress’s account and 
his own handsome form and countenance, stood high 
in her esteem. But then Lord Evandale was also 
handsome ; he was liberal far beyond what Mor- 
ton’s means could afford, and he was a lord, more- 
over; and, if Miss Edith Bellenden should accept 
his hand, she would become a baron’s lady, an 
what was more, little Jenny Dennison, whom the 
awful housekeeper at Tillietudlem huffed about at 
her pleasure, would be then Mrs Dennison, Lady 
Evandale’s own woman, or perhaps her ladyship’s 
lady-in-waiting. The rg arid of Jenny Den- 
nison, therefore, did not, like that of Mrs Quickly, 
extend to a wish that both the handsome suitors 
could wed her young lady; for it must be owned 
that the scale of her regard was depressed in favour 
of Lord Evandale, and her wishes in his favour took 
many shapes extremely tormenting to Morton—be- 
ing now expressed as a friendly caution, now as an 
article of intelligence, and anon as a merry jest, 
but always tending to confirm the idea, that, sooner 
or later, his romantic intercourse with her yo 
mistress must have a close, and that Edith Bellen- 
den would, in spite of summer walks beneath the 
nwood tree, exchange of verses, of drawings, 
and of books, end in becoming Lady Evandale. 
These hints coincided so exactly with the very 
point of his own suspicions and fears, that Morton 
was not long of feeling that jealousy which every 
one has felt who has truly loved, but to which those 
are most liable whose love is crossed by the want 
of friends’ consent, or some other envious impedi- 
ment of fortune. Edith herself, unwittingly, and 
in the generosity of her own frank nature, contri- 
buted to the error into which her lover was in dan- 
ger of falling. Their conversation once chanced to 
turn upon some late excesses committed by the sol- 
diery on an occasion when it was said (inaccurately 
however) that the party was commanded by Lord 
Evandale. Edith, as true in friendship as in love, 
was somewhat hurt at the severe strictures which 
Stir from Morton on this occasion, and which, 
perhaps, were not the less strongly expressed on 
account of their supposed rivalry. he entered into 
Lord Evandale’s defence with such spirit as hurt 
Morton to the very soul, and afforded no small de- 
light to Jenny Dennison, the usual conrpanion of 
their walks. Edith perceived her error, and’ en- 
deavoured to remedy it; but the impression was 
not #0 easily erased, and it had no small effect in 
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pon epeeenmennemneeied 
sodueing her lover to form that resolution of going 
abroad, which was disappointed in the manner we 


have.already mention ; 
The visit which he received from Edit’ iurin 
his confinement, the and devoted interest whic 


she had expressed in his fate, ought of themselves 
to have dispelled his suspicions ; yet, ingenious in 
tormdhting himself, even this he thought might be 
imputed to anxious einige i et _ to a tem- 

partiality, which would probably soon give 
taal ercianisnnese; the entreaties of her friends, 
the authority of Lady Margaret, and the assiduities 
of Lord Evandale. 

« And to what do I owe it,” he said, “ that I can- 
not stand up like a man, and plead my interest in 
her ere J am thus cheated out of it ?—to what, but 
to the all-pervading and accursed tyranny which 
afflicts af once our bodies, souls, estates, and affec- 
tions! And is it to one of the pensioned cut-throats 
of this oppressive Government that I must yield 
my pretensions to Edith Bellenden?—TI will not, 
by Heaven !—It is a just punishment on me for 
being dead to public wrongs, that they have visited 
me with their injuries in a point where they can be 
least brooked or borne.” 

As these stormy resolutions boiled in his bosom, 
and while he ran over the various kinds of insult 
and injury which he had sustained in his own cause 
and in that of his country, Bothwell entered the 
tower, followed by twu dragoons, one of whom car- 
ried handcuffs. 

* You must follow me, young man,” said he, 
“ but first we must put you in trim.” 

“In trim!” said Morton. “What do you mean?” 

“ Why, we must put on these rough bracelets. 
I durst not—nay, d—n it, I durst do anything— 
but I would not for three hours’ plunder of a stormed 
town bring a whig before my Colonel without his 
being ironed. Come, come, young man, don’t look 
sulky about it.” 

He advanced to put on the irons; but, seizing 
the oaken-seat upon which he had rested, Morton 
threatened to dash out the brains of the first who 
should approach him. 

* I could manage you in a moment, my young- 
ster,” said Bothwell, “ but I had rather you would 
strike sail quietly.” 

Here indeed he spoke the truth, not from either 
fear or reluctance to adopt force, but because he 
dreaded the consequences of a noisy scuffle, through 
which it might probably be discovered that he had, 
con to express orders, suffered his prisoner to 
pass the night without being properly secured. 

“ ‘You had better be prudent,” he continued, in 
a tone which he meant to be conciliatory, “ and 
don’t spoil your own sport. They say here in the 
castle, that Lady nana eb niece is immediately 
@> marry our young Captain, Lord Evandale. I 
saw them close together in the hall yonder, and I 
heard her ask him to intercede for your pardon. 
She looked so devilish handsome and kind upon 
him, that on my soul——— But what the devil’s the 
matter with you!— You are as pale as a sheet — 
Will you have some brandy ?” 

“ Miss Bellenden ask my life of Lord Evandale ?” 
said the prisoner, faintly. 

“ Ay, dy; there’s no friend like the women— 
a eee camp. Come, 
you are reason now—Ay, I th t you would 
come round.” are, hie 
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Here he employed himself in puttng on the 103 
ters, against which Morton, thunderstruck by this 
mags dari no longer offered the least resistance: 

“ My life begged of him, and by her !— Ay, ay 
—put on the irons-——my Hmbs shall not refuse to 
bear what has entered into my very soul— My life 
begged by Edith, and begged of Evandale !” 

“ Ay, and he has power to it too,” said 
Bothwell“ He can do more with the Colonel than 
apy man in the regiment.” 

And as he spoke, he and his party led their pri- 
soner towards the hall. In passing behind the seat 
of Edith, the unfortunate prisoner heard enough, 
as he conceived, of the becken expressions whick 
passed between Edith and Lord Evandale, to con- 
firm all that the soldier had told him. That mo- 
ment made a singular and instantaneous revolution 
in his character. The depth of despair to which 
his love and fortunes were reduced—the peril in 
which his life appeared to stand—the transference 
of Edith’s affections, her intercession in his favour, 
which rendered her fickleness yet more Z— 
seemed to destroy every feeling for which he had 
hitherto lived, but st the same time awakened those 
which had hitherto beensmothered by passions more 
gentle though more selfish. Desperate himself, he 
determined to support the rights of his country 
insulted in his person. His character was for the 
moment as effectually changed as the bs | iemlgan 
of a villa, which, from being the abode of domestic 
quiet and happiness, is, by the sudden intrusion of 
an armed force, converted into a formidable post 
of defence. 

We have already said that he cast upon Edith 
one glance, in which reproach was mingled with 
sorrow, as if to bid her farewell for ever; his next 
motion was to walk firmly to the table at which 
Colonel Grahame was seated. 

“ By what right is it, sir,” said he, firmly, and 
without waiting till he was questioned—“ by what 
right is it that these soldiers have dragged me from 
my family, and put fetters on the limbs of a free 
man?” ~ 

“ By my commands,” answered Claverhouse ;—~ 
“© and I now lay my commands on you to be silent 
and hear my questions.” 

‘“ ] will not,” replied Morton, in a determined 
tone, while his boldness seemed to electrify all 
around him. “ I will know whether I am in law- 
ful custody, and before a civil i » ere the 
charter of my country shall be forfeited in my 
person.” , 

“ A pretty springald this, upon my honour !” said 
Claverhouse. » 

“ Are you mad?” said Major Bellenden to his 
young friend. “ For God’s sake, Henry Morton,” 
he continued, in a tone between rebuke and en- 
treaty, “ remember you are speaking to one of hie 
Majesty’s officers high in the service.” 

“ Tt is for that very reason, sir,” returned Henry, 
firmly, “ that I desire to know what right he has 
to detain me without a legal warrant. ere he a 
civil officer of the law, I should know my duty was 
submission.” 

“ Your friend, here,” said Claverhouse to the 
veteran, coolly, “is one of those scrupalous gentle- 
men, who, like the madman in the play, will not tie 
his cravat without the warrant of Mr dusties Over- 
do; but I will let him see, before we part, that my 
shoulder-knot is as legal a Ladge of authority as the 
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mace of the Justiciary.—So, waving this discus- 
sion, you will be pleased, y man, to tell me di- 


rectly when you saw Balfour of Br-"-- ” 
“As I know no right you have to ask such a 
thestion,” replied Morton, “ I decline replying to 
i 

“ You confessed to my sergeant,” said Claver- 
house, “ that you saw and entertained him, know- 
ing him to be an intercommuned traitor: why are 
you not so frank with me?” 

“ Because,” replied the prisoner, “I presume you 
are, from education, taught to understand the rights 
upon which you seem disposed to trample; and I 
am willing you should be aware there are yet Scots- 
men who can assert the liberties of Scotland.” 

“ And these supposed rights you would vindi- 
eate with your sword, I presume?” said Colonel 
Grahame. 

“ Were I armed as you are, and we were alone 


upon a hill-side, you should not ask me the question | 


twice.” 

It is quite enough,” answered Claverhouse, 
calmly ;—~ your lan corresponds with all I 
have heard of you ;—— but you are the son of a sol- 
dier, though a rebellious one, and you shall not die 
the death of a dog; I will save you that indignity.” 

* Die in what mamer I may,” replied Morton, 
© T will die like the son of a biave mans; and the 
ignominy you mention shall remain with those who 

ed innocent blood.” 

“ Make your peace, then, with Heaven, in five 
minutes’ .— Bothwell, lead him down to the 
courtyard, and draw up your party.” 

The a ing nature of this conversation, and 
of its result, struck the silence of horror into all 
but the speak 
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decision, had twice strove to speak, but her voice 
had totally failed her— her mind refused to suggest 
words, and her tongue to utter them, She now 
sprung up, and attempted to rush forward, but her 
strength gave way, and she would have fallen fiat 
upon the pavement had she not been caught hy her 
attendant. 

“Help!” cried Jenny—“ Help, for God’s sake ! 
my young lady is dying.” 

At this exclamation, Evandale, who, during the 
preceding part of the scene, had stood motionless, 
leaning upon his sword, now stepped forward, and 
said to his commanding-officer, “ Eolonel Grahame, 
before proceeding in this matter, will you speak a 
word with me in private?” 

Claverhouse looked surprised, but instantly rose 
and withdrew with the young nobleman into a re- 
cess, where the following brief dialogue passed be- 
tween them :— 

“T think I need not remind you, Colonel, that 
when our family interest was of servite to you 
last year in that affair in the privy-council, you 
considered yourself as laid under some obligation 
to us?” 

“ Certainly, my dear Evandale,” answered Cla- 
verhouse, “ I am not a man who forgets such debts‘ 
you will delight me by showing how I can evince 
my gratitude.” 

‘J will hold the debt cancelled,” said Lord Evan- 
dale, “ if you will spare this young man’s life.” 

“ Fvandale,” replied Grahame, in eee surprise, 
“ you are mad!—absolutely mad! What interest 
can vou have in this young spawn of an old round- 
head? His father was positively the most danger- 
ous man in all Scotland—cool, resolute, soldierly 


ers. But now those who stood round | and inflexible in his cursed principles. His soa 


broke forth into clamour and expostulation. Old; seems his very model; you cannot conceive the 


Lady Margaret, who, with all 


e prejudices of | mischief he may do. I know mankind, Evandale— 


rank and party, had not laid aside the feelings of were he an insignificant, fanatical, country booby, 


her sex, was loud in her intercession. 
“ QO, Colonel Grahame,” she exclaimed, “ spare 


i 


do you think I would have refused such a trifle as 
his life to Lady Margaret and this family? But 


his young blood! Leave him to the law—do not this is a lad of fire, zeal, and education—and these 
repay my hospitality by shedding men’s blood ou knaves want but such a leader to direct their bund 


the threshold of my doors !"’ 

“Colonel Grahame,” said Major Bellenden ‘ 
must answer this violence. Don’t think, 
am old and feckless, that my friend’s son shall be 
murdered before my eyes with impunity. I can 
find friends that shall make you answor it.” 

“ Be satisfied, Major Bellenden, I will answer 
it,” replied Claverhouse, totally unmoved. “ And 
you, madam, might spare me the pain of resisting 
this passionate intercession for a traitor, when you 
consider the neble blood your own house has lost 
by such as he is.” 

“Colonel Grahame,” answered the lady, her aged 
frame trembling with anxiety, “ I leave vengeance 


to God, who 


i 


it his own. The shedding of this , vate passions, affections, and feelings. 


enthusiastic hardiness. I mention this, not as re- 


“you , fusing your request, but to make you fully aware 
though I | of the possible consequences. I will never evade a 


promise, or refuse to return an obligation— if you 
ask his life, he shall have it.” 

“‘ Keep him close prisoner,” answered Evandale, 
“ but do not be surprised if I persist in requesting 
you will not put him to death. I have most urgent 
reasons for what I ask.” 

“¢ Be it so then,” replied Grahame. “ But, young 
man, should you wish in your future life to rise to 
eminence in the service of your king and country, 
let it be your first task to subject to the public in- 
terest, and to the discharge of your duty, your pri- 
These are 


young man’s blood will not cal] hack the lives that | not times to sacrifice to the dotage of greybeards, 


were dear to me; and how can it comfort me to 
think that there has maybe been another widowed 
mother made childless, file mysell, by a deed done 
atm very door-stane |” 

= This is stark madness,” said Claverhouse—“ I 
must do my duty te church and state. Here area 
j ee an 

who is enou 
i ina blaze! It 
well.” 

moet interested in this dreadful 


| 


| 
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or the tears of silly women, the measures of salu- 
tary severity which the dangers around compel us 
to adopt. And remember, that if I now yield this 
point, in compliance with your urgency, my pre- 
sent concession must exempt me from future soli- 
citations of the same nature.” 

_He then stepped forward to the table, and bent 
his eyes keenly on Morton, as if to observe what 
effect the pause of awful suspense between death 
und life, which seemed to freeze thé bystanders 
with horror, would produce upon the prisoner him 
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self. Morton maintained a degree of firmness, 
which nothing but a mind that had nothing left 
upon earth to love or to hope, could have sup- 
ported at such a crisis. 

“ You see him?” said Claverhouse, in a half 
whisper to Lord Evandale ; “ he is tottering on the 

between time and eternity, a situation more 
appalling than the most hideous certainty ; yet his 
is the only cheek unblenched, the only eye that is 
calm, the only heart that keeps its usual time, the 
only nerves that are not quivering. Look at him 
well, Evandale—If that man shall ever come to 
head an army of rebels, you wiil have much to 
answer for on account of this morning’s work.” 
He then said aloud, “ Young man, your life is for 
the present safe, through the intercession of your 
friends — Remove him, Bothwell, and let him be 
properly guarded, and brought along with the other 
prisoners.” 

“ If my life,” said Morton, stung with the idea 
that he owed his respite to the intercession of a 
favoured rival, “if my life be granted at Lord 
Evandale’s request” 

“ Take the prisoner away, Bothwell,” said Co- 
lonel Grahame, interrupting him; “ I have neither 
time to make nor to hear fine speeches.” 

Bothwell forced off Morton, saying, as he con- 
ducted him into the court-yard, “ Have you three 
lives in your pocket, besides the one in your body, 
my Jad, that you can afford to let your tongue run 
away with them at this rate? Come, come, I’ll take 
care to keep you out of the Colonel’s way; for, 
egad, you will not be five minutes with him before 
the next tree or the next ditch will be the word. 
So, come along to your companions in bondage.” 

Thus ing, the sergeant, who, in his rude 
manner, did not altogether want sympathy for a 
galicnt young man, hurried Morton down to the 
court-yard, where three other prisoners (two men 
and a woman), who had been taken by Lord Evan- 
dale, remained under an escort of dragoons. 

Meantime, Claverhouse took his leave of Lady 

t. But it was difficult for the good lady 
to forgive his neglect of her intercession. 

* T have thought till now,” she said, “ that the 
Tower of Tillietudlem might have been a place of 
succour to those that are ready to perish, even if 
they werena sae deserving as they should have been 
— but I see auld fruit has little savour—our suffer- 
ing and our services have been of an ancient date.” 

“ They are never to be forgotten by me, let me 
assure your ladyship,” said Claverhouse. “ Nothing 
but what seemed my sacred duty could make me 
hesitate to grant a favour requested by you and the 
Major. Come, my good lady, let me hear you say 
you have forgiven me, and, as I return to-night, I 
will bring & drove of two hundred whigs with me, 
and on fifty head of them for your sake.” 

“ I shall be happy to hear of your success, Co- 
lonel,” said Major Bellenden; “ but take an old 
soldier’s advice, and spare blood when battle’s over 
-—and once more let me request to enter bail for 
sh Banga al 

« We will settle that when I return,” said Cla- 
verhouse. “* Meanwhile, be assured his life shall 
be safe.” 

During this conversation, Evandale looked anxi- 
ously around for Edith ; but the precaution of Jenny 
Dennison had occasioned her mistress being trans- 
ported fo her own apartment. 
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Slowly and heavily he obeyed the impatient sui 
mons a aaa who, spe Mae a orgies 
leave y Margaret and the Major, has- 
tened to the court-yard. The prisoners with thei 

were already on their march, and the officers 

with their escort mounted and followed. All pressed 

forward to overtake the main body, as it was sup- 

sed they would come in sight of the enemy wm 
Fittle more than two hours. ; 


{ 





CHAPTER XIV. 


si Parents may a’ rin mastericss, | 
hawks fly frae tree to tree, 

ay tor many lp my vassal lands, | 
or there again maun I never be! 

Old Ballad. | 

| 


We keft Morton, along with three companions 
in captivity, travelling in the custody of a small 
body of soldiers, who formed the rear-guard of the 
column under the command of Claverhouse, and 
were immediately under the charge of ei eer l 
Bothwell. Their route lay towards the hills in 
which the insurgent presbyterians were re d to | 
be in arms. They had not prosecuted their march | 
a quarter of a mile ere Claverhouse and Evandale 
galloped past them, followed by their orderly-men, | 
in order to take their proper places in the column 
which preceded them. No sconer were they past, 
than Bothwell halted the body which he command 
ed, and disencumbered Morton of his irons. 

“ King’s blood must keep word,” said the dra- 
goon. “I promised you should be civilly treated 
as far as rested with me.— Here, Corporal Inglis, 
let this gentleman ride alongside of the other young 
fellow who is prisoner ; ard you may permit. them 
to converse together at their pleasure, under their 
breath, but take care they are guarded by two files 
with loaded carabines. If they attempt an escape, 
blow their brains out.—You cannot call that using 

ou uncivilly,” he continued, addressing himself to , 

forton ; “ it’s the rules of war, you know.— And, | 
Inglis, couple up the parson and the old woman— 
they are fittest company for each other, d—n me; 
a single file may d them well enough. If they 
speak a word of cant or fanatical nonsense, let them 
have a strapping with a shoulder-belt,. There’s 
some hope of choking a silenced parson; if he is 
rd allowed to hold forth, his own treason will burst 

Having made this arrangement, Bothwell placed 
himself at the head of the party, and Inglis, with 
six dragoons, brought up the rear. The whole then , 
set forward at a trot, with the purpose of ~ 








taking the main body of the regiment. 

Morton, overwhelmed with a complication of feel- 
ings, was totally indifferent to the various arrange- 
ments made for his secure custody, and even to the 
relief afforded him by his release from the fetters. 
He experienced that blank and waste of the heart 
which follows the hurricane of passion, and, no lo: 
er supported by the pride and conscious rectitu 
which dictated his answers to Claverhouse, he sur- 
veyed with deep dejection the glades through which. 
he travelled, each turning of which had eins, | 
to remind him of past happiness and disoe.d i 
love. The eminence which they now was 
that from which he used first and last to behold the 


ancient tower when approaching or retiring from 


tol 
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itsy—and it is needless to add, that there he was 
ewont t) pause, and gaze with a lover's delight on 
the battlements, which, hong at a distance out of 
the lofty wood, indicated the dwelling of her whom 
a0 either hoped soon to meet or had recently parted 
from. Instinctively he turned his head back to take 
a last look of a scene formerly so dear to him, and 
no leas instinctively he heaved a deep sigh. It was 
echoed by a loud groan from his companion in mis- 
fortune, whose eyes, moved, perchance, by similar 
reflections, had taken the same direction. This in- 
dication of sympathy on the part of the captive was 

in a tone more coarse than sentimental; it 
was, however, the expression of a grieved spirit, 
and so far corresponded with the sigh of Morton. 
arent turning their heads their eyes met, and Morton 


~ 
= 


ised the stolid countenance of Cuddie Head- 
rigg, bearing a rueful expression, in which sorrow 
for his own lot was mixed with sympathy for the 
eituation of his companion. “ Hegh, sirs!” was the 
expression of the ci-devant ploughman of the mains 
of Tillietudlem-—* it’s an unco thing that decent 
folk should be harled through the country this gate, 
as if they were a warld’s wonder.” 

“TI am sorry to see you here, Cuddie,” said Mor- 
ton, who, even in his own distress, did not lose feel- 
ing for that of others. 

“ And sae am I, Mr Henry,” answered Cuddie, 
* baith for mysell and you ; but neither of our sur- 
rows will do muckle gude, that I can see. To be 
| sure, for me,” continued the captive agriculturist, 

relieving his heart by talking, though he well knew 


t was to little pare —to be sure, for my part, 
I hae nae right to be here ava’, for I never did nor 


reas OSE 
“ 


said a word against either king or curate ; but my 
aa  ae body, couldna haud the auld tongue o’ 
her, and we maun baith pay for’t, it’s like.” 

“ Your mother is their prisoner likewise?” said 
Morton, hardly knowing what he said. 

“In troth: is she, riding ahint ye there like a 
bride, wi’ that auld carle o’ a minister that they ca’ 
Gabriel Kettledrummle— Deil that he had been in 
the inside of a drum or a kettle either, for my share 
o’ him! Ye see, we were nae sooner chased out 
o” the doors o’ Milnwood, and your uncle and the 
housekeeper panging them to and barring them 
ahint us, as if we had the plague on our bodies, 

than I says to my mother, t are we to do 
,| neist? for every hole and bore in the country will 

be steekit against us, now that ye hae affronted my 
auld leddy, and gar’t the troopers tak up young 

Milnwood. Sae she says to me, Binna cast doun, 

gird yoursell up to the great task o’ the day, 
your testimony like a man upon the moun 
_ the Coveriant.” 

ae so I suppose you went to a conventicle?” 

% Ye sall hear,” continued Cuddie.—* Aweel, I 

kendna muckle better what to do, waded ps 

wi’ her to an auld daft carline like hersell, and we 
got some water-broo and bannocks; and mony a 
weary grace they said, and mony a pealm they 
they let me win to, for I was amaist 

wi’ vexation. Aweel, they had me up in 


I 


the grey 0” the morning, aud I behoved to whig 
awa wi’ them, reason or nane, to a great gatherin 
folk at the Miry-eikes ; and there this chield, 
, was blasting awa to them 
the. hill-side, about lifting up their testimony, 


—-t-— domme on tha hattle af Ro- 


eft 
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man Gilead, or some sic place. Eh, Mr Henry! but | 
the carle them a screed o’ doctrine! Ye might 
hae h him a mile down the wind—phe routed 
like a cow in a fremd loaning. Weel, thinks I, 
there’s nae place in this country they ca’ Roman 
Gilead— it will be some gate in the west muirlands; 
and or we win there I’ll see to slip awa wi’ this 
mither o’ mine, for I winna rin my neck into a 
tether for ony Kettledrummle in the country side 
—Aweel,’”? continued Cuddie, relieving himself by 
detailing his misfortunes, without being scrupulous 
concerning the degree of attention which his com- 
panion bestowed on his narrative, “ just as I was 
wearving for the tail of the preaching, cam word 
that the dragoons were upon us. Some ran, and 
some cried, Stand! and some cried, Down wi’ the 
Philistines! I was at my mither to get her awa 
sting and ling or the red-coats cam up, but I might 
as weel hae tried to drive our auld fore-a-hand ox 
without the goad—deil a stap wad she budge.— 
Weel, after a’, the cleugh we were in was strait, 
and the mist cam thick, and there was good hope 
the dragoons wad hae missed us if we could hae 
held our tongues; but, as if auld Kettledrummle 
himsell hadna made din Sg to waken the very 
dead, they behoved a’ to skirl up a psalm that ye 
wad hae heard as far as Lanrick! Aweel, to mak 
a lang tale short, up cam my young Lord Evan- 
dale, skelping as fast aa his horse could trot, and 
twenty red-coats at his back. Twa or three chields 
wad needs fight, wi’ the pistol and the whinger in 
the tae hand, and the Bitle in the tothér, and they 
got their crouns weel cloured ; but there wasna 
muckle skaith dune, for Evandale aye cried to scat- 
ter us, but to spare life.” 

“ And did you not resist?” said Morton, who 

robably felt, that at that moment he himself would 
have encountered Lord Evandale on much slighter 
grounds. 

“ Na, truly,” answered Cuddie,—‘“ I keepit aye 
before the auld woman, and cried for mercy to life 
and limb; but twa o’ the red-cofts cam up, and 
ane o’ them was gaun to strike my mither wi’ the 
side o’ his broadsword—So I got up my kebbie at 
them, and said I wad gie them qs gude. Weel, they 
turned on me, and clinked at me wi’ their sw 


—_—— —— 


ords, 
and I garr’d my hand keep my head as weel as I 
could till Lord Evandale came up, and then I cried 
out I was a servant at Tillietudlem—ye ken your- 
sell he was aye judged to hae a look after the young 
leddy—and he bade me fling down my kent, an 
sae me and my mitker yielded oursells prisoners. 
I’m thinking we wad hae been letten slip awa, but 
Kettledrummle was taen near us— for Andrew 
Wilson’s naig that he was riding on had been a dra- 
gooner lang syne, and the sairer Kettledrummie 
spurred to win awa, the readier the dour beast ran 
to the dragoons when he saw them draw up.— 
Aweel, when my mother and him forgathered, they 
set till the sodgers, and I think they gae them their 
kale through the reek! Bastards o’ the bure 0’ 
Babylon was the best words in their wame. See 
then the kiln was in a bleeze again, and they brought 
us a’ three on wi’ them to mak us an example, as 
they ca’t.”’ 
“ It is most infamous and intolerable oppression ig 
ee 
peaceable fellow, whose ve : 
ing the conventicle was a sense of filial piety and | 
he is chained up like a thief or murderer, bel 
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to die the death of one, but without the privilege of 
a formal.trial, which our laws indulge to the worst 
malefactor! Even to witness such tyranny, and 
still more to suffer under it, 18 enough to make the 
blood of the tamest slave boil within him.” 


“ To be sure,” said Cuddie, hearing, and partly 


anderstanding, what had broken from Morton in 
resentment of his injuries, “ it 18 no right to speak 
evil o’ dignities—-my auld leddy aye said that, as 


nae doubt she had a gude right to do, being in a 
plage o’ dignity hersell ; dnd troth I listened to her 
very patiently, for she aye ordered a dram, or a 
sOWp fo or something to us, after she had gien 
us a hearing on our duties. But deil a dram, or 
kale, or onything else—no sae muckle as a cup 0’ 
cauld water—do thae lords at Edinburgh gie us; 
and yet they are heading and hanging amang us, 
and trailing us after thae blackguard troopers, and 
taking our ‘goods and gear as if we were outlaws. I 
canna say I tak it kind at their hands.” 

s It would be very strange if you did,” answered 
Morton, with 4c een emotion. 

“ And what I like warst o’ a’,’’ continued poor 
Cuddie, “ is thae ranting red-coats coming amang 
the lasses, and taking awa our joes. I had a sar 
heart o’ my ain when I passed the Mains down at 
Tillietudlem this morning about parritch-time, and 
saw the reek comin’ out at my ain lum-head, and 
ken’d there .was some ither body than my auld 
mither sitting by the ingle-side. But I think my 
heart was e’en sairer, when I saw that hellicat 
trooper, Tam Halliday, kissing Jenny Dennison 
afore my face. I wonder women can hae the im- 
pudence to do sic things; but they are a’ for the 
red-coats. Whiles I hae thought o’ pea, a trooper 
mysell, when I thought naething else wad gae down 
wi’ Jenny —and yet I'll no blame her ower muckle 
neither, for maybe it was a’ for my sake that she 
loot Tam touzle her tap-knots that gate.” 

“ For your sake?” said Morton, unable to refrain 
from taking some interest in a story which seemed 
to bear a singular coincidence with his own. 

«“ E’en sae, Milnwood,” replied Cuddie ; “ for the 
puir quean gat leave to come near me wi’ speaking 
the loun fair (d—n him, that I suld say sae!) and 
sae she bade me God speed, and she wanted to stap 
siller into my hand ;— I’se warrant it was the tae 
half o’ her fee and bountith, for she wared the ither 
half on pinners and pearlings to gang to see us shoot 
yon day at the popihjay.” 

* And did you take it, Cuddie?” said Morton. 

“ Troth did I no, Milnwood; I was sic a fule 
as to fling it back to her— my heart was ower grit 
to be behadden to her, when I had seen that loon 
slavering and kissing at her. But I was a great 
fule for my pains; it wad hae dune my mither and 
me some gude, and she’ll ware’t a’ on duds and 

“nonsense,” 

There was here a deep and long pause. Cuddie 
was probably engaged in regretting the rejection of 
his mistress’s bounty, and Hecey Morton in con- 

te what motives, or upon what condi- 
tions, Miss Bellenden had su ed in procuring 
the J nagnabar es of a Evandale in his favour. 
as it no ible, suggested his awakening 
hopes, that he construed her influence over 
Lord Evandale hastily and unjustly? Ought he to 
censure her severely, if, submitting to dissimulation 
for his sake, she had permitted the young noble- 
man to entertain hopes which she had no intention 
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to realize? Or what if she had appealed to the ge- 

nerosity which Lord Evandale was supposed to pos 

sess, and had his honour to protect the 
of a favo rival? ~ 

Still, however, the words which he had overheard 
recurred ever and anon to his remembrance, with 
a pang which resembled the sting of an adder. 

“ Nothing that she could him !-—was it 
possible to make a more unlimited declaration of 
predilection? The language of affection has not, 
within the limits of maidenly delicacy, a stronger 
ee She is lost to me wholly, and for ever; 
and nothing remains for me now, but vengeance for 
my own wrongs, and for those which are hourly in- 
flicted on my country.” 

Apparently, Cuddie, though with less refinement, 
was following out a similar train of ideas; for he 
suddenly asked Morton, in a low whisper—“ Wad 
there be ony ill in getting out o’ thae chields’ hands 
an ane could compass it?” 

“ None in the world,” said Morton; “ and if an 
opportunity occurs of doing so, depend on it I for 
one will not let it slip.” 

“ 1’m blythe to hear ye say sae,” answered Cud- 
die. “I’m but a puir silly fallow, but I canna 
think there wad be muckle ill in breaking out by 
strength o’ hand, if ye could mak it saying fea- 
sible. I am the lad that will ne’er fear to lay on, 
if it were come tv that; but our auld leddy wad 
hae ca’d that a resisting o’ the king’s authority.” 

“ T will resist any authority on earth,” sxid Mor- 
ton, “ that invades tyrannically my chartered righta 
as a freeman; and I am determined I will not be 


unjustly dragged to a jail, or perhaps a gibbet, if 1 
can possibly make my escape anes ese men either 
by address or force.” 


“ Weel, that’s just my mind too, aye supposing 
we hae a feasible opportunity o’ breaking loose. But 
then ye speak o’ a charter; now these are things 
that only belang to the like o’ you that are a gen- 
tleman, and it mightna bear me through that am 
but a husbandman.” ‘ 

“ The charter that I s of,’ said Morton, “ is 
common to the meanest Scotchman. It is that free- 
dom from stripes and bondage which was claimed, 
as you may read in Scripture, by the Apostle Paul 
himself, and which every man who is free-born is 
called upon to defend, for his own sake and that of 
his coun en.” 

“ Hegh, sirs!” replied Cuddie, “it wad hae been 
lang or my Leddy Margaret, or my mither either, 
wad hae fund out sic a wiselike doctrine in the 
Bible! The tane was aye graning about giving ti- 
bute to Ceesar, and the tither is as daft wi’ her 
whiggery. I hae been clean spoilt, just wi’ listen- 
ing to twa blethering auld wives; but if I could 
get a gentleman that wad let me tak on to be his 
servant, I am confident I wad be a clean contrary 
creature; and I hope your honour will think on 
what I am saying, if ye were ance fairly delivered 
out o’ this house of bondage, and just take me to 
be your ain wally-de-shamble.” 

“ My valet, Cuddie?”’ answered Morton—“ alas! 
that would be sorry preferment, even if we were at 
liberty.” 

* T ken what ye’re thinking—that becanee I am 
landward-bred, I wad be b ye to didgrace 
afore folk. But ye maun ken I’m gey gleg at the 
uptak ; there was never onything dune wi’ hand but 


learned gey readily, ‘septing reading, writing and 








no the like o’ me at the fit- 
wi’ the broadsword as weel ab 
I hae btoken his head or 
he’s riding ahint us.— And 
no be gaun to stay in this country !”— 
sadd, he, stopping and interrupting himself. 
* & Probably not,” replied Morton. 
, ™ Weel, I carena a boddle. Ye see I wad get 
my mither bestowed wi’ her auld graning tittie, 
auntie Meg, in the Gallowgate o’ Glasgow, and 
then I trust they wad neither burn her for a witch, 
or let her fail for fan’t 0’ fude, or hang her up for 
an auld whig wife; for the vost, they say, is 
very regardfu’ o’ sic puir bodies. And then you 
and me wad gang and pouss our fortunes, like the 
folk i’ the daft auld tales about Jock the Giant- 
killer and Valentine and Orson; and we wad come 
hack to merry Scotland, as the sang says, and I 


wad tak to the stilts again, and turn sic furs on the 
benny rigs o’ Milnwood holms, that it wad be worth 
& pint but to look at them.” 


“JI fear,” said Morton, “ there is very little 
chance, my good friend Cuddie, of our getting back 
to our old occupation.” 

“ Hout, stir—hout, stir,” replied Cuddie, “ it’s 
ae gude to keep up a hardy heart—as broken a 

ip’s come to land. But what’s that I hear? never 
stir, if my auld mither isna at the preaching again! 
I ken the h o’ her texts, that sound just like 
the wind blawing through the spence; and there’s 
Kettledrummle setting to wark, too— Lordsake, if 
the sodgers anes get angry, they'll murder them 
baith, and us for company !” 

Their farther conversation was in fact inter- 
rupted by a blatant noise which rose behind them, 
in which the voice of the preacher emitted, in uni- 
son with that of the old woman, tones like the 
gramble of a bassoon combined with the screaking 
of a cracked fiddle. At first the aged pair of suf- 
ferers had been contented to condole with each 
other in emothered expressions of complaint and 
indignation ; but the sense of their injuries became 
more pungently aggravated as they communicated 
with each other, and they became at length unable 
to suppress their ire. 

“Woe! woe! and a threefold woe unto you, ye 
bloody and violent persecutors!” exclaimed the 
Reverend Gabriel Kettledrummle—“ Woe! and 
threefold woe unto you, even to the breaking of 
seals, the blowing of trumpets, and the pouring 
ferth of vials!” 

“ Ay—ay—a black cast to a’ their ill-fa’ur’d 
faces, and the outside o’ the loof to them at the 
last day!” echoed the shrill counter-tenor of Mause, 

ing in like the second part of a catch. 

“1 tell you,” continued the divine, “ that your 
rankings and your ridings—your neighings and 

our prancings— your bloody, barbarous, and in- 
ecaaa cruelties—your benumbing, deadening, and 
ee a ee eee by 
oaths, -damning and self-contradictory, have 
arisen from earth to Heaven like a foul and hi- 


deous outcry of perjury for hastening the wrath to 
poem ed ie hugh!” 

“And 1 say,” cried Mause, in the same tune, 
and nearly at same time, “ that wi’ this auld 
tereath o’ mine, and it’s sair taen down wi’ the 
asthmatics and this rough trot” 


“ would gallop,” said Cuddie, “ wad 
st bes apse ber boul hor ongeat® 
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“ —Wi' this aald and brief breath,” continued 
Mause, “ will 1 testify against the backslidings, de- 
fections, defalcations, and declinings of the — 
against the “gebhereons and the causes of wrath!” 

“ Peace, I pr’ythee—Peace, good woman,” ssid 
the preacher, who had just recovered from a vio- 
lent fit of coughing, and found his own anathema 
borne down by Mause’s better wind; “ peace, and 
take not the word out of the mouth of a servant of 
the altar.—I say, I uplift my voice and tel] you, 
that before the play is played out—ay, before this 
very sun gaes down, ye sall learn that neither a 
desperate Judas, like your prelate Sh that’s 
said to his place; nor a sanctuary-breaking Holo- 

ernes, like bloody-minded Claverhouse; nor an 
ambitious Diotrephes, like the lad Evandale; nor 
a covetous and warld-following Demas, like him 
they ca’ Sergeant Bothwell, that makes every wife’s 
lack and her meal-ark his ain; neither your cara- 
ines, nor your pistols, nor your broadswords, nor 
your horses, nor your saddles, bridles, surcingles, 
nose-bags, nor martingales, shall resist the arrows 
that are whetted and the bow that is bent against 
ou !” 

“ That shall they never, I trow,” echoed Mause. 
“ Castaways are they ilk ane o’ them—besoms of 
destruction, fit only to be flung into the fire when 
they have sweepit the filth out o’ the Temple — 
whips of small cords, knotted for the cthastisement 
of those wha like their warldly gudes and gear 
better than the Cross or the Covenant, but when 
that wark’s done, only meet to make latchets to 
the deil’s brogues.” 

“ Fiend hae me,” said Cuddie, addressing himself 
to Morton, “ if I dinna think our mither preaches 
as weel as the minister! But it’s a sair pity o’ his 
hoast, for it aye comes on just when he’s at the 
best o’t, and that lang routing he made air this 
morning, is sair again him too—Deil an I care if 
he wad roar her dumb, and then he would hae’t a’ 
to answer for himsell— It’s lucky the road’s rough, 
and the troopers are no taking muckle tent to what 
they say, wi’ the rattling o’ the horses’ feet; but 
an we were anes on saft grund, we’ll hear news o’ 
a’ this.” . 

Cuddie’s conjectures were but too true. The 
words of the prisopers had not been much attended 
to while drowned by the clang of horses’ hoofs on 
a rough and stony road; but they now entered 
upon the moorlands, where the testimony of the 
two zealous captives lacked this saving accompani- 
ment. And accordingly, no sooner had their steeds 
be to tread heath and green sward, and Gab- 
riel Kettledrummle had a raised his voice with, 
“ Also I uplift my voice like that of a pelican in 
the wilderness”’ 

s And I mine,” had issued from Mause, “ like a 
sparrow on the house-tops”” 

When “ Hollo, ho!” cried the corporal from the 
rear ; “ rein up your tongues, the devil blister them, 
or I’ll clap a martingale on them.” 

“TI will not peace at the commands of the pro- 
fane,”. said Gabriel. 

“ Nor I neither,” said Mause, “ for the biddin 
of no earthly potaherd, though it be painted as 
as a brick from the Tower of Babel, and ca’ itsell 


_ iday,” cried the “hast got never 
ry about thee, man!-—We must stop ‘their 
mouths before they talk us all dead.” ; 
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Ere uny answer could be made, or any measure 
taken in consequence of the ’*s motion, a 
dragoon galloped towards t Bothwell, who 
was consi ly a-head of the he command- 
ed. On hearing the orders which he ght, Both- 
well instantly rode hack to the head of his party, 
ordered them to close their files, to mend their 
pace, and to move with silence and precaution, as 
they would soon be in presence of the enemy. 





CHAPTER XV. 


nium in nobis, we've thought good 
‘0 save the expense of Christian bléod, 

And try if we, by mediation 

OL baer and accommodation, 

Can end the quarrel, and compose 

This bloody duel without blows. 


Tu increased pace of the party of horsemen 
soon took away from their zealous captives the 
breath, if not the inclination, necessary for hold- 
ing forth. They had now for more than a mile got 
free of the woodlands, whose broken glades had, 
for some time, accompanied them after they had 
left the woods of Tillictudlem. A few birches and 
oaks still feathered the narrow ravines, or occupied 
in dwarf-clusters the hollow plains of the moor. 
But these were gradually disappearing; and a wide 
and waste country lay before them, swelling into 
bare hills of dark heath, intersected by deep gul- 
lies; being the passages by which torrents forced 
their course in winter, and during summer the dis- 
proportioned channels for diminutive rivulets that 
winded their puny way among heaps of stones and 
gravel, the effects and tokens of their winter fury; 
like so many spendthrifts dwindled down by the 
consequences of former excesses and extravagance. 
—This desolate region seemed to extend farther 
than the eye could reach, without grandeur, with- 
out even the dignity of mountain wildness, yet stri- 
king, from the huge proportion which it seemed to 
bear to such more favoured spots of the country 
as were adapted to cultivation, and fitted for the 
eupport of man; and thereby impressing irresis- 
tibly the mind of the spectator with a sense of the 
omnipotence of nature, and the comparative inef- 
ficacy of the boasted means of amelioration which 
man is capable of opposing to the disadvantages of 
climate and soil. 

It is a remarkable effect of such extensive wastes, 
that they impose an idea of solitude even upon those 
who travel through them in considerable numbers; 
so much is the imagination affected by the dispro- 
portion between the desert around and the party 
who are traversing it. Thus the members of a ca- 
ravan of a thousand souls may feel, in the deserts 
of Africa or Arabia, a sense of loneliness unknown 
to the individual traveller, whose solitary course is 
through a thriving and cultivated country. 

- It was not, therefore, without a peculiar feeling 
of emotion, that Morton beheld, at the distance of 
about half a mile, the body of the cavalay to which 
hia escort belonged, creeping up a steep and wind- 
ing path which ascended from the more level moor 
into the hills, Their numbers, which appeared for- 

i when they crowded through narrow roads, 
und seemed multiplied by appearing partially, and 
at different points, among the trees, were now ap- 
parently diminished by being 
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view, and in a landscape whose extent bore sueh 
immense proportion to the columns of horses and 
men, which, showing more like a drove of black 
cattle than a body of soldiers, crawled slowly along 
the face of the hill, their force and their numbers 
seeming trifling and contemptible. 

“ Surely,” said Morton to himself, “ a handful of 
resolute men may defend any defile in these moun- 
tains against such a small force as this is, provided 
that their bravery is equal to their enthusiasm.” 

While he made these reflections, the rapid move- 
ment of the horsemen who guarded him, soon tra- 
versed the space which divided them frorh their 
companions; and ere the front of Claverhouse’s 
column had gained the brow of the hill which they 
had been seen ascending, Bothwell, with his rear- 
guard and prisoners, had united himself, or nearly 
80, with the main body led by his commander, The 
extreme difficulty of the road, which was in some 
places steep, and in others boggy, retarded the 
progress of the column, especially in the rear; for 
the passage of the main body, in many instances, 
poached up the swamps through which they p 
and rendered them so deep, that the last of their 
followers were forced to leave the beaten path, and 
find safer passage where they could. 

On these occasions, the distresses of the Reve- 
rend Gabriel Kettledrummle and of Mause Head- 
rigg, were considerably augmented, as the brutal 
troopers, by whom they were guarded, compelled 
them, at all risks which such inexperienced riders 
were likely to incur, to leap their horses over drains 
and gullies, or to push them through morasses and 
swamps. 

“ Through the help of the Lord I have luppen 
ower a wall,” cried poor Mause, as her horse was, 
by her rude attendants, brought up to leap the 
turf enclosure of a deserted fold, in which feat her 
curch flew off, leaving her grey hairs uncovered. 

“I am sunk in deep mire where there is no 
standing——I am come into deep waters where the 
floods overflow me,” exclaimed Kettledrummle, as 
the charger on which he was mounted plunged up 
to the saddle-girths in a well-head, as the springs 
are called which supply the marshes, the sab 
streams beneath spouting over the face and person 
of the captive preacher. 

These exclamations excited shouts of laughter 
among their military attendants; but events soon 
occurred, which rendered them all sufficiently se- 
rious. 

The leadig files of the regiment had nearly 
attained the brow of the steep hill we have men- 
tioned, when two or three horsemen, speedily dis- 
covered to be a of their own advanced 
who had acted as a patrol, appeared returning at 
full gallop, their horses much blown, and the men 
apparently in a disordered flight. They were fol- 
lowed upon the spur by five or six riders, well 
armed with sword and pistol, who halted eo the 
top of the hill on observing the approach of the Life- 
ie One or two whe lee eerie soaprtag 
ed, and, taking a leisurely an ra 
the foremost rank of the regiment, discharged their 
pieces, by which two troopers were wounded, ons 
severely, They then mounted their horses, and dis- 
appeared over the ridge of the hill, retreating with 
s0 much coolness as evidently showed, that, on the 
one hand, they were un eg by the approach 


exposed at once to | of: a0 considerable a force as was moving 





scan Sain eeteamnnannnEn meen nemateeen aman enesemnemne one ceneneeemenemen Seem eee 
| tmem, and conscious, on the other, that they were 


supported by numbers sufficient for their protec- 
| tion. This incident occasioned a halt through the 


which had been thus driven back upon 

é » Lord Evandale advanced to the top of the 
tidge over which the enemy’s horsemen had re- 
tired, and Major Allan, Cornet Grahame, and the 
other officers, employed themselves in extricating 
the regiment from the broken ground, and draw- 
ing them up on the side ofthe hill in two lines, 
the one to support the other. 

The word was then given to advance; and in a 
few minutes the first jines stood on the brow, and 
sommanded the prospect on the other side. The 
second line closed upon them, and also the rear- 
guard with the prisoners; so that Morton and his 
companions in captivity could in like manner see 
the form of opposition which was now offered to 
the farther progress of their captors. 

The brow of the hill, on which the royal Life- 
Guards were now drawn up, sloped downwards (on 
the side opposite to that which they had ascended) 

|, with a gentle declivity, for more than a quarter of 
a mile, and presented ground, which, though un- 
equal in some places, was not altogether unfavour- 
able for the manoeuvres of cavalry, until near the 
bottom, when the slope terminated in a marshy 
level, traversed through its whole length by what 
seemed either a natural gully, or a deep artificial 
drain, the sides of which were broken by springs, 
trenches filled with water, out of which peats and 
turf had been dug, and here and there by some 
ing thickets of alders which loved the moist- 
ness so well, that they continued to live as bushes, 
although too much dwarfed by the sour soil and the 
stagnant bog-water to ascend into trees. Beyond 
this ditch or gully, the ground arose into a second 
heathy swell, or rather hill, near to the foot of 
which, and as if ‘with the object of defending the 
droken ground and ditch that covered their front, 
the body of insurgents appeared to be drawn up 
with the purpose of abiding battle. 

Their infantry was divided into three lines. The 
first, tolerably provided with fire-arms, were ad- 
vanced almost close to the verge of the bog, so that 
their fire must necessarily annoy the royal cavalry 
as they descended the opposite hill (the whole front 
of which was exposed), and would probably be yet 
more fatal if they attempted to cross the morass. 
Behind this first line was a body of pikemen, de- 
signed for their support in case the dragoons should 
force the ge of the marsh. In their rear was 
thtir third line, consisting of countrymen armed 

with scythes set straight on poles, hay-forks, spits, 
elabe, goads, fish-spears, and such other rustic im- 
as hasty resentment had converted into 

ents of war. On each flank of the infantry, 
but a little backward from the bog, as if to allow 
themselves dry and sound ground whereon to act in 
ease their enemies should force the . there was 
drawn up a small body of cavalry who were, in ge- 
neral, but indifferently armed and worse mounted, 
for the cause, being chiefly either 
jendbolders of small property, or farmers of the 
whose means enabled them to serve on 
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own squadrens. These were the only individuals of 


the insurgent army which seemed to be in motion. 
All the others stood firm and motionless, as the grey 
stones that lay scattered on the heath around them. 

The total number of the insurgénts might amount 
to about a thousand men; but of these there were 
scarce a hundred cavalry, nor were the half of them 
even tolerably armed. The strength of their posi- 
tion, however—the sense of their having taken & 
desperate step, the superiority of their numbers— 
but, above all, the ardour of their enthusiasm, were 
the means on which their leaders reckoned for sup- 
plying the want of arms, equipage, and military 
discipline. 

On the side of the hill that rose above the array 
of battle which they had adopted, were seen the 
women, and even the children, whom zeal, opposed 
to persecution, had driven into the wilderness.— 
They seemed stationed there to be spectators of the 
engagement, by which their own fate, as well as 
that of their parents, husbands, and sons, was to be 
decided. Like the females of the ancient German 
tribes, the shrill cries which they raised, when they 
beheld the glittering nanks of their enemy appear 
on the brow of the opposing eminence, acted as an 
incentive to their relatives to fight to the last in 
defence of that which was dearest to them. Such 
exhortations seemed to have their full and empha 
tic effect ; for a wild halloo, which went from rank 
to rank on the appearance of the soldiers, intimated 
the resolution of the insurgents to fight to the ut- 
termost. 

As the horsemen halted their lines on the ridge or 
the hill, their trumpets and kettle-drums sounded 
a bold and warlike flourish of menace and deffance, 
that rang along the waste like the shrill summons 
of a destroying angel. The wanderers, in answer, 
united their voices, and sent forth, in solemn mo- 
dulation, the two first verses of the seventy-sixth 
Psalm, according to the metrical version of tiie 
Scottish Kirk: 


‘©In Judah's land God is well known, 
Ilis name ’s in Israel preat: 
In Salem 1s his tabernacle, 
In Zion 1s his seat. 


‘4 There arrows of the bow he brake, 
The shield, the sword, the war. 
More rlorious thou than hills of prey, 
More excellent urt far. 

A shout, or rather a solemn acclamation, at- 
tended the close of the stanza; and after a dead 
pause, the second verse was resumed by the insur- 
gents, who applied the destruction of the Assyrians 
as prophetical of the issue of their own impending 
contest : 

** Those that were stout of heart are spoil'd, 
They slept their ri outright ; 
And none of those their hands did find, 
That were the men of might. 
ee bat chy Seba. cape God, 
orth against them 
Their horses and their chante both 
Were in a deep sleep cast.’ 
which was fol- 


There was another acclamation, 
lowed by the most profound silence. 
behaee these solemn sounds, accented ' 
sand voices, were prolonged amongst 
hills, Claverhouse looked with attention, on 


the d, and on the order of battle which the 
wanderers had adopted, and in which they deter- 
mined to await the assault, : . 


“ The churls,” ho said, “ must have some old 
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soldiers with them;—.:t was no rustic that. made 
choice of that a.” 

“ Burley is said to be with them for certain,” 
answered Lord Evandale, “ and also Hackston of 
Rathillet, Paton of Meadowhead, Cleland, and some 
other men of military skill.” : 

“ T judged as much,” said Claverhouse, “ from 
the style in which these detached horsemen leapt 
their horses over the ditch, as they returned to 
their position. It was easy to see that there were a 
few roundheaded troopers amongst them, the true 
spawn of the old Covenant. We must manage this 
matter warily as well as boldly. Evandale, let the 
officers come to this knoll.” 

He moved to a small moss-grown cairn, proba- 
bly the resting-place of some Celtic chief of other 
times, and the call of “ Officers to the front,” soon 
brought them around their commander. 

* J do not call you around me, gentlemen,” said 
Claverhouse, “ in the formal capacity of a council 
of war, for I will never turn over on others the 
responsibility which my rank imposes on myself. I 
only want the benefit of your opinions, reserving 
to myself, as most men do when they ask advice, 
the liberty of following my own.—What say you, 
Cornet e? Shall we attack these fellows 
who are bellowing yonder? You are youngest and 
hottest, and therefore will speak first whether I 
will or no.” 

“ Then,” said Cornet Grahame, “ while I have the 
honour to carry the standard of the Life-Guards, it 
shall never, with my will, retreat before rebels. I 
wy, charge, in God’s name and the King’s!” ~ 

«© And what say you, Allan?” continued Claver- 
house, “ for Evandale is so modest, we shall never 
get him to speak till you have said what you have 
to say. 

“ These fellows,” said Major Allan, an old cava- 
lier officer of experience, “ are three or four to one 
—I should not mind that much upon a fair field, 
but they are posted in a very formidable strength, 
and show no inclination to quit it. I therefore 
think, with deference to Cornet Grahame’s opinion, 
that we should draw back to Tillietudlem, occupy 
the pass between the hills and the open country, 
and send for reinforcements to my Lord Ross, who 
is lying at Glasgow with a regiment of infantry. 
In this way we should cut them off from the Strath 
of Clyde, and either compel them to come out of 
their stronghold, and give us battle on fair terms, 
or, if pr remain here, we will attack them so soon 
as our infantry has joined us, and enabled us to act 
with effect among these ditches, bogs, and quag- 
mires 


“ Pshaw!” said the young Cornet, “ what signi- 
fies strong ground, when it is only held by a crew 
of canting, psalm-singing old women?” 

“ A man may fight never the worse,” retorted 
Major Allan, “ for honouring both his Bible and 
Msulter. These fellows will prove as stubborn as 
steel; I know them of old.” 

* Their nasal psalmody,” said the Cornet, “ re- 
minds our ng of the race of Dunbar.” 

“ Had you been at that race, young man,” re- 
torted Allan, * you would have wanted nothing to 
ened you of it for the longest day you have to 

ve, 

“ Hush } hush, gentlemen !” said Claverhouse— 
“ these are untimely repartees.—I should like your 
advice well, Major Allan, had our rascally patrols 
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whom I will see duly punished) brought us timely 
Seba of the pee4 numbers Pen position. Bat 
having once ted ourselves before them in 
line, the retreat of the Life-Guards would argue 
gross timidity, and be the general signal for insure 
rection throughout the west. In which case, so far 
from obtaining any aseistance from my Lord Ross, 
1 promise you I should have great apprehensions 
of his being cut off before we ean join him, or he 
us. A retreat would have quite the same fatal ef-. 
fect upon the King’s cause as the loss of a bhattile— 
and as to the difference of risk or of safety it might 
make with respect to ourselves, that, I am sure, no 
gentleman thinks a moment about. There must be 
some gorges or passes in the morass through which 
we can force our way; and, were we once on firm 
ground, I trust there is no man in the Life-Guards 
who supposes our squadrons, though so weak in 
numbers, are unable to trample into dust twice the 
number of these unpractised clowns.—What say 
you, my Lord Evandale?” 

“ [ humbly think,” said Lord Evandale, “ that, 
go the day how it will, it must be a bloody one; 
and that we shall lose many brave fellows, and pro- 
bably be obliged to slaughter a great number of 
these misguided men, who, after all, are Scotchmen 
and subjects of King Charles as well as we are.” 

“ Rebels! rebels! and undeserving the name 
either of Scotchmen or of subjects!” said Claver- 
house. “ But come, my lord, what does your opi- 
nion point at?” 

“ To enter into a treaty with these ignorant and 
misled men,” said the young nobleman. 

“ A treaty! and with rebels having arms in their 
hands? Never while I live!” answered his com- 
mander. 

“ At least send a trumpet and flag of truce, sum- 
moning them to lay down their weapons and dis- 
perse,” said Lord Evandale, “ upon promise of a 
free pardon—1I have always heard, that had that 
been done before the battle of Pentland hills, much 
blood might have been saved. 

“ Well,” said Claverhouse, “ and who the devil 
do you think would carry a summons to these head- 
strong and desperate fanatics? They acknowledge 
no laws of war. Their leaders, who have been all 
most active in the murder of the Archbishop of 
Andrews, fight with a rope round their necks, an 
are likely to kill the messenger, were it but to dip 
their followers in loyal blood, and to make them as 
desperate of pardon as'themselves.”’ 

“J will go myself,” said Evandale, “ if you will 
permit me. I have often risked my blood to spill 
that of others —let me do so now in order to save 
human lives,” 

“ You shall not go on such an errand, my lord,” 
said Claverhause; “ your rank and situation render 
your safety of too much consequence to the country 
im an age when good principles are 80 rare, 
Here’s my brother’s son, Dick Grahame, who fears 
shot or steel as little as if the devil had given him 
armour of proof against it, as the fanatics say he 
has given to his uncle. He shall take a flag of 
truce and a trumpet, and ride down to the edge of 
the morass to summon them to lay down their arms 
and disperse.” 

« With all my soul, Colonel,” answered the Cor- 
net; “ and 1’ll tie my cravat on a pike to serve for 








1 See Note M,--Cornet Grahame.“ 
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" white fiag——tne rascals never saw such a pennon 
of Jace in their lives before.” 


a Cina Grahame,” said Evandale, while the 
ycung officer prepared for his expedition, “ this 
gentleman is your nephew and your appa- 
rent ber ; for God’s sake, permit me to go. It was 
ary counsel, and I ought to stand the risk.” 
“ Were he my only eon,” said Claverhouse, “ this 
is no cause and no time to 8 him. I hope my 
ivate affections will never interfere with my pub- 
fic duty. If Dick Grahame falls, the loss is chief- 
ly mine; were your lordship to die, the King and 
country would be the sufferers.—Come, gentlemen, 
each to hia post. If our summons is unfavourably 
received, we will instantly attack; and, as the old 
Scottish m has it, God shaw the right!” 


PCED 


CHAPTER XVI. 


WwW ck ’ 
Hard crabvtsee and old inca rag.” uddores. 
Corner Ricnarp Graname descended the hill, 
bearing in his hand the extempore flag of truce, 
and making his horse keep time by bounds 
and curvets to the tune which he whistled. The 
trumpeter followed. Five or six horsemen, having 
something the appearance of officers, detached them- 
selves from flack of the Presbyterian army, 
and, meeting in the centre, approached the ditch 
which divided the ane fot near as = buahae 
would permit. Towar is group, but keeping 
oe apealis side of the swamp, Cornet Grahame 
directed his horse, his motions being now the con- 
Bpicuous object of attention to both armies; and, 
without dis t to the courage of either, it 
is probable there was a general wish on both sides 
that this embassy might save the risks and blood- 
shed of the impending conflict. 

When he had arrived right opposite to those 
who, by their advancing to receive his message, 
seemed to take upon themmelves as the leaders of 
the enemy, oe ier = Copeman trum- 
peter to sound a . The insurgents having no 

instrument of snartial mus bale to make the 
appropriate reply, one of their number called out 
*with a loud, scone voice, demanding to know why 
he approached their er. 
. “To summon you in the King’s name, and in 
that of Colonel John Grahame of Claverhouse, spe- 
cially commissioned by the right honourable Privy 
il of Scotland,” answered the Cornet, “ to lay 
our arms, and dismiss the followers whom 
ye have led into rebellion, contrary to the laws of 
God, of the King, and of the country.” 
“ Return to them that sent thee,” said the insur- 
leader, “and tell them that we are this day 
for a broken Covenant and a persecuted 
m that we biggie the licentious 
Charles Styart, whom you call king, 
ounced the Covenant, after having 
in sworn to te to the utmost of 
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of the Almighty, by that hideous Act of Supremacy, 
together with his seculsing. without summons, E- 
bel, or process of law, hundreds of famous faitb- 
ful ers, thereby wringing the bread of life 
out of the mouth of hungry, poor creatures, and 
forcibly cramming their throats with the lifeless, 
saltless, foisonless, lukewarm drammock of the 
fourteen false prelates, and their sycophantic, for- 
mal, carnal, scandalous creature-curates.” 

TJ did not come to hear you preach,” answered 
the officer, “ but to know, in one word, if you will 
disperse yourselves, on condition of a free pardon 
to all but the murderers of the late Archbishop of 
St Andrews; or whether you will abide the attack 
of his Majesty’s forces, which will instantly advance 
upon you.” 

“ In one word, then,’ answered the spokesman, 
* we are here with our swords on our thighs, ag 
men that watch in the night. We will take one part 
and portion together, as brethren in righteousness, 
Whosoever assails us in our good cause, his blood 
be on his own head. So return to them that sent 
thee, and God give them and thee a sight of the 
evil of your ways!” 

“Is not your name,” said the Cornet, who begay 
to recollect having seen the person whom he was 
now speaking with “ John Balfour of Burley?” 

“ And if it be,” said the spokesman, “ hast thou 
aught to say against it?” 

“ Only,” said the Cornet, “ that as you are ex- 
cluded from pardon in the name of the King and 
of my commanding officer, it is to these country 
people, and not to you, that I offer it; and it is no* 
with you, or such as you, that I am sent to treat.” 

“Thou art a young soldier, friend,” said Burley, 
“ and scant well learned in thy trade, or thou wouldst 
know that the bearer of a flag of truce cannot treat 
with the army but through their officers; and that 
if he presume to do otherwise, he forfeits his safe- 
conduct.” 

While speaking these words, Burley unslung his 
carabine, and held it in readiness. 

“ IT am not to be intimidated from the di 
of my duty by the menaces of a murderer,” said 
Cornet Grahame.—“ Hear me, good people !—1 
proclaim, in the name of the King and of my com- 
mandimg officer, full and free on to all, except- 
in. Sean 
_ “I give thee fair warning,” said Burley, present 
ing his piece. 

“ A free pardon to all,” continued the young of- 
ficer, still addressing the body of the insurgenta-== 
“to all but?——- 

“Then the Lord grant grace to thy soul—amen {” 
said Burley. 

With these words he fired, and Cornet Richard 
Grahame dropped from his horse. The shot was 
mortal. The unfortunate young gentleman had only 
strength to turn himself on the ground and mutter 
forth, “ My poor mother! ” when life forsvok him 
in the effort. His startled horse fled back to the 
regiment at the gallop, as did his scarce less af- 
frighted attendant. 

“What have you done!” said one of Balfour’s 
brother officers. \ 

“ My duty,” said Balfour, firmly. “Ie it hot 
written, Thou shalt be zealous even to slaying? Let 
those, who dare, Now venture to speak of truce or 


pardon !?’1 
1 Bee Note M.—Cornet Grahame. 
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Ciaverhouse saw his nephew fall. He turned his 
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eye on Evandale, while a transitory glance of in- 
describable emotion disturbed, for a second’s space, 
the serenity of his features, and briefly said, “ You 
see the event.” 

“T will avenge him, or die!” exclaimed Evan- 
dale; and, pune ee horse into motion, rode fu- 
riously down the hill, followed by his own troop, 
and that of the deceased Cornet, which broke down 
without orders; and, each striving to be the fore- 
most to revenge their young officer, their ranks soon 
fell into confusion. These forces formed the first 
line of the royalista. Jt was in vain that Claver- 
house exclaimed, “ Halt! halt! this rashness will 
undo us.” It was all that he could accomplish, by 
galloping along the second line, entreating, com- 
manding, and even menacing the men with his 
sword, that he could restrain them from following 
an example so contagious. 

“ Allan,” he said, as soon as he had rendered 
the men in some degree more steady, “ lead them 
slowly down the hill to support Lord Evandale, 
who is about to need it very much.— Bothwell, 
thou art a cool and a daring fellow” 

“ Ay,” muttered Bothwell, “ you can remember 
that in a moment like this.” 

“ Lead ten file up the hollow to the right,” con- 
tinued his commanding officer, “ and try every 
means to get through the bog; then form and charge 
the rebels in flank and rear, while they are engeged 
with us in front.” 

Bothwell made a signal of intelligence and obedi- 
ence, and moved off with his party at a rapid pace. 

Meantime, the disaster which Claverhouse had 
apprehended did not fail to take place. The troop- 
ers, who, with Lord Evandale, had gushed down 
upon the enemy, soon found their disorderly ca- 
reer interrupted by the impracticable character 
of the ground. Some stuck fast in the morass as 
they attempted to struggle through, some recoiled 
from the attempt and remained on the brink, others 
dispersed to seek a more favourable place to pass 
the swamp. In the midst of this confusion, the 
first line of the enemy, of which the foremost rank 
knelt, the second stooped, and the third stood up- 
right, poured in a close and destructive fire that 
emptied at least a score of saddles, and increased 
tenfold the disorder into which the horsemen had 
fallen. Lord Evandale, in the meantime, at the 
head of a very few well-mounted men, had been 
able to clear the ditch, but was’ no sooner across 
than he was charged by the left body of the enemy’s 
cavalry, who, encouraged by the small number of 
opponents that bad made their way through the 
broken ground, set upon them with the utmost fury, 
crying, * Woe, woe to the uncircumcised Philis- 
tines! down with Dagon and all his adherents !” 

The young nobleman fought like a lion; but 
most of his followers were killed, and he himself 
could not have escaped the same fate but for a 
heavy fire of carabines, which Claverhouse, who 
had now advaiced with the second line near to the 
ditch, poured so effectually upon the enemy, that 
both horse and foot for a moment began to shrink, 
and_Lord Evandale, disengaged from his unequal 
combat, and finding himself nearly alone, took the 
opportunity to effect his retreat through the mo- 
rasa. But notwithstanding the loss they had sus- 
ts 





oecame goon aware that the advantage of numbers 
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they could but persist in.making a brief but resé- 
lute defence, the Life-Guards ater ily be 
defeated. Their leaders flew h their ranks, 
exhorting them to stand firm, and pointing out how 
efficacious their fire must be where both men and 
horse were exposed to it; for the troopers, accord- 
ing to custom, fired without having dismounted 
Claverhouse, more than once, when he f siadgiabhs 
his best men dropping by a fire which coul? 
not effectually return, made desperate to 
ae the bog at various points, and renew the 
attle on firm ground and fiercer terms. But the 
close.fire of the i ents, joined to the natural 
difficulties of the pass, foiled his attempts in every 
oint. 
“ We must retreat,” he said to Evandale, “ un- 
less Bothwell can effect a diversion in our favour. 
In the meantime, draw the men out of fire, and 
leave skirmishers behind these patches of alder. 
bushes to keep the enemy in check.” 

These directions being accomplished, the appear- 
ance of Bothwell with hi was earnestly ex- 
pected. But Bothwell had his own disadvantages 
to struggle with. His detour to the right had not 
escaped the penetrating observation of Burley, who 
made a corresponding movement with the left wing 
of the mounted insurgents, so that when Bothwell, 
after ridig a considerable way up the valley, found 
a place at which the bog could be passed, though 
with some difficulty, he perceived he was still in 
front of a superior enemy. His daring character 
was in no degree checked by this unexpected oppo- 
sition. 

“ Follow me, my lads!” he called to his men; 
* never let it be said that we turned our backs be- 
fore these canting roundheads !” 

With that, as if inspired by the spirit of his an- 
cestors, he shouted, “ Bothwell! Bothwell!” and 
throwing himself into the morass, he struggled 
through it at the head of his party, and attacked 
that of Burley with such fury, that he drove them 
back above a pistol-shot, killing three men with his 
own hand. Burley, perceiving the consequences 
of a defeat on this point, and that his men, though 
more numerous, were unequal to the ‘regulars in 
using their arms and managing their horses, threw 
himeelf across Bothwell’s way, and attacked him 
hand to hand. Each of the combatants was consi- 
dered as the champion of his respective party, and 
a result ensued more usual in romance than in real 
story. Their followers, on either side, instantly 
paused, and looked on as if the fate of the day were 
to be decided by the event of the combat between 
these two redoubted swordsmen. The combatants 
themselves seemed of the same opinion ; for, after 
two or three eager cuts and pushes had been ex- 
changed, they paused, as if by joint consent, to 
recover the breath which preceding exertions had 
exhausted, and to prepare for a duel in which each 
seemed conscious he had methis match. | 

“ You are the ciempuiea| villain, Burley,” said 
Bothwell, griping his sword firmly, and setting his 
teeth clese—“ you escaped me once, but ——(he 
swore an oath too tremendous to be written down) 
—* thy head is worth its weight of silver, and it 
shall go home at my saddle-bow, or my saddle 
shall go home empty for me.” 

« Yeu,” replied Burley, with stern and gloomy 
deliberation, “ I am that John Balfour, who pro 


Sa eee ereene 
and of position were so decidedly theirs, that, if 
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ised to lay thy ‘head where thou shouldst never 


it 3 and God do so unto ma, and more 
if I de not redeem my word !” 

“ Then « bed of heather, or a thousand merks!” 
eaid Bothwell, striking at Burley with his full 


The sword of the Lord and of Gideon!” an- 
swered Balfour, as he parried and returned the 
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have seldom met two combatants more 
equally rhatche@ in strength of body, skill in the 
management of their weapons ,and horses, deter- 
mined courage, and unrelenting hostility. After 
exchanging many desperate blows, each réceiving 
and inflicting several wounds, though of no great 
cousequence, they grappled together as if with the 
desperate impatience of mortal hate, and Bothwell, 
seizing his enemy by the shoulder-belt, while the 
grasp of Balfour was upon his own collar, they 
came headlong to the ground, The companions of 
Burley hastened to his assistance, but were re- 
pelled by the dragoons, and the battle became 
again general. But nothing could withdraw the 
attention of the combatants from each other, or in- 
duce them to unclose the deadly clasp in which they 
rolled together on the ground, tearing, struggling, 
and foaming, with the inveteracy of thorough-bred 
bull-dogs. 

Several horses passed over them m the melée 
without their quitting hold of each other, until the 
sword-arm of Bothwell was broken by the kick of 
a charger. He then relinquished his grasp with 
a deep and suppressed groan, and both combat- 
ants co to their sy Pagina . ht hand 

helpless by his side, but his left griped 
to the place where his dagger hung; it had escaped 
from the sheath in the struggle, —and, with a look 
of mingled rage and despair, he stood totally de- 
fenceless, as Balfour, with a laugh of savage joy, 
figurished his sword aloft, and then passed it 
through his adversary’s body. Bothwell received 
the thrust without falling—it had only grazed on 
his ribe. He attempted no farther defence, but, 
looking at Burley with a grin of deadly hatred, 
exclaimed —“ Base t churl, thou hast spilt 
“he blood of a line of kings!” 

“ Die, wretch !—die!” said Balfour, redoubling 
-he thrust with better aim; and, setting his foot on 
Bothwell’s body as he fell, he a third time trans- 
fixed him with his sword —“ Die, bloodthirsty dog ! 
erie = hast ae like pid ao that 

ish —hoping nothing — believing nothing —” 

“ And enue nothing 1” sid Bothwell, col- 
Jecting the last effort of respiration to utter these 
desperate words, and expiring as soon as they 
were spoken. 

To catch a stray horse by the bridle, throw him- 
self ‘upon it, and rush to the assistance of his fol- 
lowers, was, with Burley, the affair of a moment. 
ee eee the in- 

ts all which it deprived 
bls 0 the issue of this partial contest did 
not remain jong undecided. Several soldiers were 
slain, the rest driven back over the morass, and 
dispersed, and the victorious Burley, with his ; 
eromed it in their turn, to direct against Claver- 
house the very mancoyvre which he had instructed 
Bothwell to execute. He now put his troop in 
eniler, with the view of attacking the right wing of 
i of his success to 
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the main body, exhorted them, mu the mame vl 
Heaven, to cross the marsh, and work out the glo- 
rious work of the Lord by a general attack upon 
the enemy. ; 

Meanwhile, Claverhouse, who had in some de- 
gree remedied the confusion occasioned by the first 
peer! and unsuccessful attack, and reduced the 
combat in front to a distant skirmish with fire-arms, 
chiefly maintained by some dismounted troopers 
whom he had posted behind the cover of the shrub- 
by copses of alders which in some places covered 
the edge of the morass, and whose close, cool, and 
well-aimed fire greatly annoyed the enemy, and 
concealed their own deficiency of numbers, —Cla- 
verhouse, while he maintained the contest in this 
manner, still expecting that a diversion by Both- 
well and his party nught facilitate a general attack, 
was accosted by one of the dragoons, whose bloody 
face and jaded horse bore witness he was come 
from hard service. 

“ What is the matter, Halliday?” said Claver. 
house, for he knew every man in his regiment by 
name—“ Where is Bothwell?” 

“ Bothwell is down,” replied Halliday, “ and 
many a pretty fellow with him.” 

“ Then the king,” said Claverhouse, with his 
usual composure, “ has lost a stout soldier. The 
enemy have passed the marsh, I suppose?” 

“ With a strong body of horse, commanded by 
the devil incarnate that killed Bothwell,’”’ answered 
the terrified soldier. 

“ Hush! hush!” said Claverhouse, putting his 
finger on his lips—* not a word to any one but me. 
— Lord Evandale, we must retreat. The fates will) 
have it sc. Draw together the men that are dis- 
persed in the skirmishing work. Let Allan form 
the regiment, and do you two retreat up the bill in 
two bodies, each halting alternately as the other 
falls back. I’ll keep the rogues in check with the 
rear-guard, making a stand, and facing from time 
to time. They will be over the ditch presently, for 
I see their whole line in motion and preparing to 
cross ; therefore lose no time.” 

“ Where is Bothwell with his party?” said Lord 
Evandale, astonished at the coolness of his com- 
mander. 

“ Fairly disposed of,” said Claverhouse, in his 
ear—* the king has lost a servant, and the devil 
has got one. But away to business, Evandale— 
ply your spurs and get the men together. Allan 
and you must keep them steady. This hae: 
is new work for us all ; but our turn will come roun 
another day.” 

Evandale and Allan betook themselves to their 
task; but ere they had arranged the regiment for 
the purpose of retreating in two alternate bodies, 
a considerable number of the enemy had crossed 
the marsh. Claverhouse, who had retained imme- 
diately around his person a few of his most active 
and tried men, charged those who had crossed in’ 

tbe aga a aa by the bro- 

en groun me they killed, others they repulsed 

into oe faa checked the whole’so as to 

enable the main body, now greatly diminished, as 

well as disheartened by the loss:theyhad sustained, 
to commence their retreat up the hill. 

But the enemy’s van being soon reinforced and 
supported, com Claverhouée to follow his 
troops. Never did man, however, better maintain 
the character of a soldier than he did that day 
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Sonspicuous by his black horse and white feather, 
be wen Biot te repeated charges Which he made 
at ch favourable ity, to arrest tle pro- 
ipa the and to cover the retreat of 
The object of aim to every one, he 
seemed as if he were impaasive to their shot. The 
superstitions fanatics, who looked upon him as a 
man gifted by the Evil Spirit with supernatural 
means of defence, averred they saw the bullets 
recoil from his jack-boots and buff-coat like hail- 
stones from a rock of granite, as he galloped to and 
fro amid the storm of the battle. Many a whig 
that day loaded his musket with a dollar cut into 
slugs, in order that a silver bullet (such was their 
belief) might bring down the persecutor of the holy 
kirk, fa whom lead had no power. 

“ Try him with the cold steel,” was the cry at 
avery renewed — © powder is wasted on him. 
Ye might as weel shoot at the Auld Enemy him- 
sell,??2 

But though this was loudly shouted, yet the awe 
on the insurgents’ minds was such, that they gave 
way before Claverhotse as before a supernatural 
being, and few men ventured to cross swords with 
him. Still, however, he was fighting in retreat, and 
with all the disadvantages attending that movement. 
The soldiers behind him, as they beheld the in- 
treasing number of enemies who poured over the 
morass, became unsteady ; and at every successive 
movement, Major Allan and Lord Evandale found 
it more and more difficult to bring them to halt and 
form line regularly, while, on the other hand, their 
motions in the act of retreating became, by degrees, 
much more rapid than was consistent with good 
order. As the retiring soldiers approached nearer 
to the top of the ridge, from which in so luckless 
an hour they had descended, the panic began to in- 
eresse. Every one became impatient to place the 
brow of the hill between him and the continued fire 
of the pursuers; nor could any individual think it 
reasonable that he should be the last in the retreat, 
and thus sacrifice his own safety for that of others. 
In this mood, several troopers set spurs to their 
horses and fled outright, and the others became so 
unsteady in their movements and formations, that 
their officers every moment feared they would fol- 
low the same example. 

Amid this scene of blood and confusion, the 
trampling of the horses, the groans of the wounded, 
the continued fire of the enemy, which fell in a 
succession of unintermitted musketry, while loud 
shouts accompanied each bullet which the fall of a 
ie pe showed to have been successfully aimed— 
amid all the terrors and disorders of such a scene, 
and when it was dubious how soon they might be 
totally deserted by their dispirited soldiery, Evan- 
dale could not forbear remarking the composure of 
his commanding-officer. Not at Lady Margaret’s 
breakfast-table that morning did his eye appear 
more lively, or his demeanour more comp He 
had closed up to Evandale for the purpose of giving 
some orders, and picking out a few men to reinforce 
his rear- 

De If this bout lasts five ery longer,” he said, 
a whisper, “ our rogues will leave you, my lo 
old agora Hea myself, the honour of fighti A this 
battle our own hands. I must dé something to 
disperse the musketeers who annoy them so hard, 
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ar we shall be all shamed. Don’t attempt to succom 
ine if you see me go down, but keep at the head of 
your men ; get off as you can, in God’s name, and 
tell the king and the council I died in my duty!” 

So saying, and commanding about twenty stout 
men to follow him, he gave, with this body, 
a charge so desperate and unexpected, that he drove 
the foremost of the pursuers back to some distance, 
In the confusion of the assault he singled out Bur. 
ley, and, desirous to strike terror into his followers, 
he dealt him so severe a blow on the head, as cut 
through his steel head-piece, and threw him from hi 
horse, stunned for the momént, though unwounded, 
A wonderful thing it was afterwards thought, that 
one so powerful as Balfour should have sunk under 
the blow of a man to appearance so slightly made 
as Claverhouse; and the vulgar, of course, set down 
to supernatural aid the effect of that energy which 
a determined spirit can give to a feebler arm. Cla- 
verhouse had in this last charge, however, pat 
himself too deeply among the insurgents, and 
fairly surrounded. 

Lord Evandale saw the danger of his commander, 
his body of dragoons being then halted, while that 
commanded by Allan was in the act of retreating. 
Regardless of Claverhouse’s disinterested command 
to the con » he ordered the party which he 
headed fo charge down hill and extricate their 
Colonel. Some advanced with him— most halted 
and stood uncertain—many ran away. With tliose 
who followed Evandale, he disengaged Claverhouse. 
His assistance just came in time, for a rustic had 
wounded his horse in a most ghastly manner by 
the blow of a scythe, and was about to repeat the 
stroke when Lord Evandale cut him down. As 
they got out of the press, they looked round them. 
Allan’s division had ridden clear over the hill, that 
officer’s authority having proved altogether unequal 
to halt them. Evandale’s troop was scattered and 
in total confusion. 

“ What is to be done, Colonel?” said Lord Evan- 
dale. : 

“ We are the last men in the field, I think,” said 
Claverhouse ; “and when men fight as long as st A 
can, there is no shame in flying. Hector him 
would say, © Devil take the hindmosé,’ when there 
are but twenty against a thousand.— Save‘ your- 
selves, my lads, and rally as soon as you can.— 
Come, my Lord, we must e’en ride for it.” 

So saying, he put spurs to his wounded horse ; 
and the generous animal, as if conscious that the 
life of his rider depended on his exertions, pressed 
forward with speed, unabated either by ie or loss 
of blood.? A few officers and soldiers followed him, 
but in a very irregular and tumulituary manner. 
The flight of Claverhouse was the signal for all the 
stragglers who yet offered desultory resistance, to 
fly as fast as they could, and yield up the field of 
battle to the victorious insurgents. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
But hark! through the fast-lashing lightning of was, 
Wha' and far 
t steed to the desert flies De isiedieis 


Dunine the severe skirmish of which we have 
given the details, Morton, together with Caddie 
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and his motiver, and the Reverend Gabriel Kettle- 
drummie, remained on the brow of the hill, near 
hearer py he barrow, pec oa Claver- 
house held his preliminary council of war, so 
fhat they had a commanding view of the action 
which ok ee in the bottom. They were guarded 
by Corporal Inglis and four soldiera, who, as may 
readily be supposed, were much more intent on 
wa the fluctuating fortunes of the battle, than 
attending to what passed among their prisoners. 
«If yon stand to their tackle,” said Cuddie, 
“we'll hae some chance o° getting our necks out 
o’ the brecham again ; but I misdoubt them — they 
hae little skeel o’ arms.” 
* Much is not necessary, Cuddie,” answered Mor- 
ton: “ they have a strong position, and weapons 
in-their hands, and are more than three times the 
number of their assailants. If they cannot fight 
for their freedom now, they and theirs deserve to 
lose it for ever.” 
“ O, sirs!” exclaimed Mause, “here’s a goodly 
e indeed! My spirit is like that of the 

d Elihu—it burns within me; my bowels are 
as wine which lacketh vent—they are ready to 
burst like new bottles. O that he may look after 
His ain people in this day of judgment and deliver- 
ance!— And now, what ailest thou, precious Mr 
Gabriel Kettledrummle? I say, what ailest thou, 
that wert a Nazarite purer than snow, whiter than 
milk, more ruddy than sulphur,” (meaning, per- 

, haps, sapphires)—“ I say, what ails thee now, that 

' thou art blacker than a coal, that thy beauty is de- 

parted, and thy loveliness withered like a pot- 

| sherd? Surely it is time to be up and be doing, to 

cry loudly and to spare not, and to wrestle for the 

wir lads that are yonder testifying with their ain 
blude and that so their ill cnc 

This ex ion implied a reproach on et- 
dadruneal, wh, though an absolute Boanerges, 
or son of thunder, in the pulpit, when the enemy 
were afar, and indeed sufficiently contumacious, as 
we have seen, when in their power, had heen struck 
dumb by the firing, shouts, and shrieks, which now 
arose from the valley, and—-as many an honest 
man might have been, in a situation where he could 
neither fight nor fly—was too much dismayed to 
take so favourable an opportunity to preach the 
terrors of presbytery, 28 the courageous Mause had 
expected at his hand, or even to pray for the suc- 
cessful event of the battle. His presence of mind 
was not, however, entirely lost, any ‘more than his 
jealous respect for his reputation as a pure and 

preacher of the word. 

“ Hold your peace, woman!” he said, “ and do 
not perturb my inward meditations and the wrest- 

wherewith I wrestle —But of a verity the 
shooting of the foemen doth begin to increase! 
aight some pellet may attain unto us even 
Lo! I will ensconce me behind the cairn, 

nas bebind a strong wall of defence.” 

« He's but a coward body after a’,” said Cuddie, 
who was hirhself by no means deficient in that sort 
of courage which consists in insensibility to dan- 

ger; “ he’s but a daidling coward body. He'll ne- 
ver fill clteed De bonnet.—Od ! 
a a 
Spt 
eae rejoicing 
just as wad gang to a bicker o” brose, supposing 
stand a gude chance to 
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sirs! yon’s an awlu’ sight, and yet ane vanna keer: 
their Je frne it? © oe ae 


een aff 

Accordingly, strong curiosity on the of 
Marton and ddie, together with the hedied en- 
thusiasm of old Mause, detained them on the spot 
from which they could best hear and see the issue 
of the action, leaving to Kettledrummle to oceupy 
alone his of security. The vicissitudes ot 
combat, which we have already described, were 
witnessed by our spectators from the top of the 
eminence, but without their being able positively 
to determine to what they tended. That the 
byterians defended themselves stoutly, was evident 
from the heavy smoke, which, illumined by fre- 
quent flashes of fire, now eddied along the valley, 
and hid the contending parties in its sulphureous 
shade. On the other hand, the continued firing 
from the nearer side of the morass indicated thaf 
the enemy persevered in their attack —that the af- 
fair was fiercely disputed—and that everything 
was to be apprehended from a continued contest 
in which undisciplined rustics ,had to repel the as- 
saults of regular troops, so completely officered and 
armed. 

At length horses, whose caparisons showed that 
they belonged to the Life-Guards, began to fly mas- 
terless out of the confusion. Dismounted soldiers 
next appeared, forsaking the conflict, and trap- 

ling over the side of the hill, in order to escape 
From the scene of action. As the numbers of these 
fugitives increased, the fate of the day seemed no 
longer doubtful. A large body was then seen emer- 
ging from the smoke, forming irregularly on the 
hill-side, and with difficulty kept stationary by their 
officers, until Evandale’s corps also appeared in 
full retreat. The result of the conflict was then 
apparent, and the joy of the prisoners was corre- 
sponding to their approaching deliverance. 

“ They hae dune the job for anes,” said Cuddie, 
“ an they ne’er do’t again.” 

“ They flee !— they fiee !” exclaimed Mause, in 
ecstasy. “O the truculent tyrants! they are riding 
now as they never rode before. O the false Egyp- 
tians—the proud Assyrians—the Philistines—the 
Moabites— the Edomites— the Ishmaelites! The 
Lord has brought sharp swords upon them, to make 
them food for the fowls of heaven and the beasts 
of the field. See how the clouds roll, and the fire 
flashes ahint them, and goes forth before the chosen 
of the Covenant, e’en like the pillar o’ cloud and 
the pillar o’ flame that led the people of lsrael out 
o’ the land of Egypt! This is indeed a day of de- 
liverance to the righteous, a day of pouring out of 
wrath to the persecutors and the ungodly ! 

“Lord save us, mither,” said Cuddie, “ haud 
the clavering tongue o’ ye, and lie down ahint the 
cairn, like Kettle e, honest man! The whi 
amore bullets ken unco little discretion, and 
just as sune knock out the harns o’ a psalm-ainging 
auld wife as a swearing dragoon.” ‘ 

“ Fear necting for me, Cuddie,” said the old 
dame, transported to ecstasy by the success of her 
Baber, on the tap othe ei, and tak wp mp 

» on o up m 
o’ reproach against these men of 
of th e Gentiles, whose horse-hoofs are broken by 


prancing.” 
The enthusiastic old woman would, in fact, have 
aécomplished her of mounting on the cairn, 
and becoming, as she said, a sign and a banner to 
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the people, had not Cuddie, with more filial tender- 
ness than respect, detained her by such force as his 
shackled arms would it him to exert. 

“ Eh, sirs!” he said, having accomplished this 
task, “ look out yonder, Milnwood !—saw ye ever 
mortal fight like the deevil Claver’se? Yonder 
he’s been thrice doun amang them, and thrice cam 
free aff. But I think we'll soon be free ourseils, 
Milnwood. Inglis and his troopers look ower their 
shouthers very aften, as if they liked the road ahint 
them better than the road afore.” 

Cuddie was not mistaken; for, when the main 
tide of fugitives passed at a little distance from the 
spot wliere they were stationed, the corporal and 
his party fired their carabines at random upon the 
advancing insurgents, and, abandoning all charge 
of their prisoners, joined the retreat of their com- 
rades. Morton and the old woman, whose hands 
were at liberty, lost no time in undoing the bonds 
of Cuddie and of the clergyman, both of whom had 
been secured by a cord tied round their arms above 
the elbows. By the time this was accomplished, 
the rear-guard of the dragoons, which still pre- 
served some order, passed beneath the hillock or 
rising ground which was surmounted by the cairn 
already repeatedly mentioned. They exhibited all 
the hurry and confusion incident to a forced re- 
treat, but still continued in a body. Claverhouse 
fed the van, his naked sword deeply dyed with 
blood, as were, his face and clothes. His horse 
was all covered with gore, and now reeled with 
weakness. Lord Evandale, in not much better 
plight, brought up the rear, still exhorting the sol- 
diers to keep together and fear nothing. Several 
of the men were wounded, and one or two dropped 
from their horses as they surmounted the hill. 

Mause’s zeal broke forth once more at this spec- 
tacle while she stood on the heath with her head 
uncovered, and her grey hairs streaming in the 
wind, no bad representation of a superannuated 
bacchante, or Thessalian witch in the agonies of 
incantation. She soon discovered Claverhouse at 
the head of the fugitive party, and exclaimed with 
bitter irony, “ Tarry, tarry, ye wha were aye sae 
blithe to be at the meetings of the saints, and wad 
ride every mauir in Scotland to find a conventicle ! 
Wilt thou not tarry, now thou hast found ane? 
Wilt thou not stay for one word mair? Wilt thou 

na bide the afternoon preaching !—Wae betide 
yes” she said, suddenly changing her tone, “ and 
cut the houghs of the creature w fleetness ye 
trust in 1—Sheugh ! sheugh !— awa wi’ ye, that 
hae spilled sae muckle blude, and now wad save 
your ain !—awa wi’ ye for a railing Rabshakeh, a 
cursing Shimei, a bloodthirsty Doeg! The sword’s 
drawn now that winna be lang o’ o’ertaking ye, ride 
as fast as ye will.” 

Claverhouse, it may be easily supposed, was too 
busy to attend to her reproaches, but hastened over 
the hill, anxious to get the remnant of his men out 
of gun-shot, in hopes of again collecting the fugi- 
tives round his standard. But as the rear of his 
followers rode over the ridge, a shot struck Lord 
Evandale’s horse, which instantly sunk down dead 
beneath him. Two of the whig horsemen, who were 
the foremost in the pursuit, hastened up with the 
purpose of killing him, for hitherto there had been 
no quarter given. Morton, on the other hand, 
rushed forward to save his life, if possible, in order 
at onee to indulge his natural generosity, and to 


| fit for babes, nor the mighty and grin 
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requite the obligation which Lord Evandale haa 
conferred on him that morning, and under which 
circumstances had made him wince so acutely, Just 
as he had assisted Evandale, who was much wound- | 
ed, to extricate himself from his dying horse, and 
to gain his feet, the two horsemen came up, and 
one of them exclaiming, “ Have at the red-coated 
tyrant!” made a blow at the young nobleman, 
which Morton parried with difficulty, exclaimin. 
to the rider, who was no other than Burley himself, 
“Give quarter to this gentleman, for my sake— 
for the sake,” he added, observing that Burley did 
not immediately recognise him, “ of Henry Morton, 
who so lately sheltered you.’ 

‘“ Henry Morton!” replied Burley, wiping his 
bloody brow with his bloodier hand; “ did I not 
say that the son of Silas Morton would come forth 
out of the land of bondage, nor be long an indweller 
in the tents of Ham? Thou art a brand snatched 
out of the ee for this booted apostle of 
prelacy, he shall die the death !—We must smite 
them hip and thigh, even from the rising to the 
going down of the sun. It is our commission to slay 
them like Amalek, and utterly destroy all they have, 
and spare neither man nor woman, infant nor suck- 
ling; therefore, hinder me not,” he continued, en- 
deavouring again to cut down Lord Evandale, “ for 
this work must not be wrought negligently.” 

“ You must not, and you shall not, slay him, 
more especially while incapable of defence,” said 
Morton, planting himself before Lord Evandale so 
as to intercept any blow that should be aimed at 
him ; “ I owed my life to him this morning—my 
life, which was endangered solely by my having 
sheltered you; and to shed his blood when he can 
offer no effectual resistance, were not only a cruelty 
abhorrent to God and man, but detestable ingrati- 
tude both to him and to me.” 

Burley paused.— Thou art yet,” he said, “ in 
the court of the Gentiles, and I compassionate thy 
human blindness and frailty. Strong meat is not 

inding dispensa- 
tion under which I draw my sword, for those whose 
hearts are yet dwelling in huts of clay, whose foot- 
steps are tangled in the mesh of mortal sympathies, 
and who clothe themselves in the righteousness that 
is as filthy rags. But to gain a soul to the truth is 
better than to send one to Tophet; therefore I give 
quarter to this youth, providing the t is con- 
firmed by the general council of God’s army, whom 
he hath this day blessed with so signal a deliver- 
ance.— Thou art unarmed -— Abide my return here. 
I must yet pursue these sinners, the Amalekites, 
and destroy them till they be utterly consumed 
from the face of the land, even from Havilah unto 
Shur.” : 

So saying, he set spurs to his horse, and cont- 
nued to pursue the chase. 

ss Cudiie,” said Morton, “ for God’s sake catch 
a horse as quickly as you can. I will not trust 
Lord Evandale’s life with these obdurate men.— 
You are wounded, my lord—are you able to con- 
tinue your retreat?” he continued, addressing him- 
self to his prisoner, who, half-stunned by the fall, 
was but beginriing to recover himself. . 

“T think so,” replied Lord Evandale. “ But is 
it possible !—do I owe my life to Mr Morton 1” 

“ My interference, would have been the same 
from common humanity,” replied Morton ;—® to 
your lordship it was a sacred debt of gratitude. 

47 
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Cuddie at this instant returned with a horse. 

« * God-sake, munt—munt, and ride like a fleeing 

hawk, my lord,” said the good-natured fellow, “for 

‘ne'er be in me if they arena killing every ane o’ 
the wounded and prisoners!” 

Bord Evandale mounted the horse, while Cuddie 
offciously held the stirrup. 

* Stand off, good fellow, thy courtesy may cost 
thy life.—Mr Morton,” he continued, addressing 
Henry, “ this makes us more than even —rely on 

it, I will never forget your generosity —Farewell.” 

He turned his horse, and rode swiftly away in 
the direction which seemed least exposed to pur- 
suit. 

Lord Evandala had just rode off, when several 

| of the insurgents, who were in the front of the pur- 
suit, came up, denouncing vengeance on Henry Mor- 
ton and Cuddie for having aided the escape of a 
Philistine, as they called the young nobleman. 
“ ‘What wad ye hae had ug to do!” cried Cuddie. 
, “ Had we aught to stop a man wi’ that had twa 
| pistols and a swerd? Sudna ye hae come faster up 
yoursells, instead of flyting at huz ?” 
| This excuse would hardly have passed current ; 
but Kettledrummle, who now awoke from his trance 
| of terror, and was known to, and reverenced by, 
| most of the wanderers, together with Mause, who 
| possessed their appropriate engage as well as the 
preacher himself, proved active and effectual inter- 
cessors. 

“ Touch them not! harm them not!” exclaimed 
Kettledrummle, in his very best double-bass tones. 
* This is the son of the famous Silas Morton, by 
whom the Lord wrought great things in this land 
at the breaking forth of the reformation from pre- 
lacy, when there was a plentiful pouring forth of 
the Word and a renewing of the Covenant; a hero 
and champion of those blessed days, when there was 
power mid efficacy, and convincing and converting 
of sinners, and heart-exercises, and fellowships of 
saints, and a plentiful flowing forth of the spices of 
the garden of Eden.” 

“ And this is my son Cuddie,” exclaimed Mause, 
in her turn, “ the son of his father, Judden Head- 
rigg, wha was a douce horest man, and of me, Mause 

iddiemas, an unworthy professor and follower of 
the pure gospel, and ane o’ your ain folk. Is it not 
written, * Cut ye not off the tribe of the families of 
the Kohathites from among the Levites?’? Num- 
bers, fourth and aughteenth—O sirs! dinna be 
standing here prattling wi’ honest folk, when ye 
sald be following forth your victory with which Pro- 
bear has cee ye.” 

is party having passed on, they were imme- 
diately beset by aiiotiien, to whom it as necessary 
togive the same explanation. Kettledrummle, whose 
fear was much dissipated since the firing had ceased, 
again took upon him to be intercessor, and grown 
bold, as he felt his good word necessary for the 
ion of his late fellow-captives, he laid claim 

to no small] share of the merit of the victory, ap- 
arr Morton and Cuddie, whether the tide of 
not turned while he prayed on the Mount 

of Jehovah-Nissi, like Moses, that Israel might pre- 
vail over Amalek ; but granting them, at the same 
time, the credit of holding hands when they 
waxed heavy, as those of the prophet were sup- 
dite by Aaron and Hur. It seems probable that 
ettiedrummle allotted this in the success to 
his companions in adversity, lest they should be 








tempted to disclose his carnal self-seeking and fali- 
ing away, in regarding too closely his own persona) , 
ety. These strong testimonies in favour of the 
liberated captives quickly flew abroad, with many 
exaggerations, among the victorious army. The 
reports on the subject were various; but it war 
universally agreed, that young Morton of Milnwood, 
the son of the stout soldier of the Covenant, Silas 
Morton, together with the precious Gabriel Kettle- 
drummle, and a singular devout Christian woman, 
whom many thought as good as himself at ex 
ing a doctrine or an use, whether of terror er con- 
solation, had arrived to pel 3a the good old cause, 
with a reinforcement of a hundred well-armed men 
from the Middle Ward.) 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


When pulpit, drum ecciesiastic, 
Was beat with fist instead of a stick. 
Rudibdras. 


In the meantime, the insurgent cavalry returned 
from the pursuit, jaded and worn out with their 
unwonted efforts, and the infantry assembled on 
the ground which they had won, fatigued with toil 
and hunger. Their success, however, was 2 cordial 
to every bosom, and seemed even to serve in the 
stead of food and refreshment. Jt was, indeed, 
much more brilliant than they durst have ventured 
to anticipate ; for, with no great loss on their part, 
they had totally routed a regiment of picked men, 
commanded by the first officer in Scotland, and one 
whose very name had long been a terror to them. 
Their success seemed even to have upon their spi- 
rits the effect of a sudden and violent surprise, 80 
much had their taking up arms been a measure of 
desperation rather than of hope. Their seni ale 
also casual, and they had hastily arranged them- 
selves under such commanders as were remark- 
able for zeal and courage, without much respect to 
any other qualities. It followed, from this state 
of disorganization, that the whole army appeared 
at once to resolve itself into a general committee 
for considering what steps were to be taken in con- 
sequence of their success, and no opinion could be 
started so wild that it had not some favourers and 
advocates. Some proposed they should march to 
Glasgow, some to Hamilton, some to Edihburgh, 
some to London. Some were for sending a depu- 
tation of their number to London to convert Charles 
II. to a sense of the error of his ways ; and others, 
less charitable, proposed either to call a new suc- 
cessor to the crown, or to declare Scotland a free 
republic. A free parliament of the nation, and a 
free assembly of the Kirk, were the objects of the 
more sensible and moderate of the party. In the 
meanwhile, a clamour arose among the soldiers for 
bread and other necessaries, and while all com- 
plained of hardship and hunger, none took the ne- 

measures to procure supplies. In short, the 
camp of the Covenanters, even in the very moment 
of success, seemed about to dissolve like a rope of 
sand, from want of the original principles of eom- 
bination and union. 

Burley, who had now returned froin the pursuit, 
found his followers in this distracted state. With 
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the regdy talent of one accustomed to encounter 
exigencies, he proposed that one hundred of the 
freshest men should be drawn out for duty—that 
& small number of those who had hitherto, acted as 
leaders, should constitute a committee of directior 
until officers should be regularly cHtsen —and that, 
to crown the victory, Gabriel Kettledrummle should 
be called upon to improve the providential success 
which they had obtained, by a word in season ad- 
dressed to the army. He reckoned very much, 
and not without reason, on this last expedient, as a 
means of engaging the attention of the bulk of the 
insurgents, while he himself, and two or three of 
their leaders, held a private council of war, un- 
disturbed by the discordant opinions, or sonseless 
clamour, of the general body. 

Kettledrummle more than answered the expec- 
tations of Burley. Two mortal hours did he preach 
at a breathing ; and certainly no lungs, or doctrine, 
excepting his own, could have kept up, for so long 
a time, the attention of men in such precarious 
circumstances. But he possessed in perfection a 
sort of rude and familiar eloquence peculiar to the 
preachers of that period, which, though it would 
have been fastidiously rejected by an audience which 
possessed any portion of taste, was a cake of the 
right leaven for the palates of those whom he now 
addressed. His text was from the forty-ninth chap- 
ter of Isaiah, “ Even the captives of the mighty 
shall be taken away, and the prey of the terrible 
bhall be delivered: for I will contend with him that 
contendeth with thee, and I will save thy children. 

“ And I will feed them that oppress thee with 
their own flesh; and they shall be drunken with 
their own blood, as with sweet wine: and all flesh 
shall know that I the Lord am thy Saviour and thy 
Redeemer, the Mighty One of Jacob.” 

The discourse which he pronounced upon this 
bubject was divided into fifteen heads, each of which 
was garnished with seven uses of application, two of 
consolation, two of terror, two declaring the causes 
of backsliding and of wrath, and one announcing 
the promised and expected deliverance. The first 
part of his text he applied to his own deliverance 
and that of his companions; and took occasion to 
speak a few words in praise of young Milnwood, of 
whom, as of a champion of the Covenant, he au- 
gured great things. The second part he applied 
to the punishments which were about to fall upon 
the persecuting government. At times he was fa- 
miliar and colloquial—now he was loud, energetic, 
and boisterous, Some parts of his discourse might 
be called sublime, and others sunk below burlesque. 
Occasionally he vindicated with great animation 
the right of every freeman to worship God accord- 
ing to his own conscience ; and presently he charged 
the guilt and misery of the people on the awful 

‘negligence of their rulers, who had not only failed 
to establish presbytery as the national religion, but 
had tolerated sectaries of various descriptions, Pa- 
piste, Prelatists, Erastians, assuming the name of 

sbyterians, Independents, Socinians, and Qua- 
kers ; all of whom Kettledrummle proposed, by one 
sweeping act, to expel from the land, and thus re- 
edify in its integrity the beauty of the sanctuary. 
He next handled very pithily the doctrine of de- 
fensive arms and of resistance to Charles II., ob- 
agg Brit instead of a nursing father to the 
Kirk, monarch had been a nursing father to 
none but his own bastards. He went at some length 
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tisough the life and conversation of that joyous 
prince, few parts of which, it must be owned, were 
qualified to stand the rough handling of so un- 
courtly an orator, who conferred on him the hard 
names of Jeroboam, Omri, Ahab, Shallum, Pekah, 
and every other evil monarch recorded in the Chro- 
nicles, and concluded with a round applica ion of 
the Scripture—“ Tophet is ordained of old; yea, 
for the K1ne it is provided: he hath made it deep 
and large; the pile thereof is fire and much wood: 
the breath of the Lord, like a stream of brimstone, 
doth kindle it.” 

Kettledrummle had no sooner ended his sermon 
and descended from the huge rock which had serv 
him for a pulpit, than his post was occupied by a 
pastor of a very different description. The reverend 
Gabriel was advanced in years, somewhat corpulent, 
with a loud voice, a square face, and a set of stupid 
and unanimated features, in which the body seemed 
more to predominate over the spirit than was seem- 
ly in a sound divine. The youth who succeeded him 
in exhorting this extraordinary convocation, Eph- 
raim Macbriar by name, was hardly twenty years 
old; yet his thin features already indicated, that 
a constitution, naturally hectic, was worn out by 
vigils, by fasts, by the rigour of imprisonment, and 
the fatigues incident to a fugitive life. Young as 
he was, he had been twice imprisoned for several 
months, and suffered many severities, which gave 
him great influence with those of his own sect. He 
threw his faded eyes over the multitude and over 
the scene of battle; and a light of triumph arose 
in his glance, his pale yet striking features were 
coloured with s transient and hectic blush of joy. 
He folded his hands, raised his face to heaven, and 
scemed lost in mental ogg he and thanksgiving ere 
he addressed the people. When he spoke, his faint 
and broken voice seemed at first inadequate to ex- 
press his conceptions. But the deep silence of the 
assembly, the eagerness with which the ear gathered 
every word, as‘the famished Israélites collected the 
heavenly manna, had a corresponding effect upon 
the preacher himself. His words became more 
distinct, his manner more earnest and energetic ; 
it seemed as if religious zeal was triumphing over 
bodily weakness and infirmity. His natural elo- 
quence was not altogether untainted with the coarse- 
ness of his sect ; and yet, by the influence of a good 
natural taste, it was freed from the grosser and 
more ludicrous errors of his contemporaries ; and 
the language of Scripture, which, in their mouths, 
was sometimes degraded by misapplication, gave, in 
Macbriar’s exhortation, a rich and solemn effect, 
like that which is produced by the beams of the 
sun streaming through the storied representation of 
saints and martyrs on the Gothic window of some 
ancient cathedral. 

He painted the desolation of the church, during 
the late period of her distregses, in the most affect- 
ing colours. He described her, like Hagar watching 
the waning life of her infant amid the fountainless 
desert; like Judah under her palm-tree, mour 
for the devastation of her temple; like Rach 
eons for her children and refusing comfort. But 
he chiefly rose into rough sublimity when addreas- 
ing the men yet reeking from battle. He called on 
them to remember the great things which God had 
done for them, and to persevere in the career which 
their victory had opened. 

“ Your garments are dyed—but not with the 
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+ juice of the wine-press ; your swords are filled with 


| 
| 
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lood,” he exclaimed —* but not with the blood of 
goats or lambs; the dust of the desert on which ye 
stand is made fat with gore— but not with the blood 
of builocks, for the Lord hath a sacrifice in Boz- 
rah,' and a great slaughter in the land of Idumea. 
These were not the firstlings of the flock, thesmall 
cattle of burnt-offerings, whose bodies lie like dung 
on the ploughed field of the husbandman ; this is 
not the savoar of myrrh, of frankincense, or of 
sweet herbs, that is steaming in your nostrils; but 
these bloody trunks are the carcasses of those who 
held the bow and the Jance, who were cruel, and 
would show no mercy, whose voice roared like the 


-| sea, who rode upon horses, every man in array as 


if ¢o battle —they are the carcasses even of the 
mighty men of war that came against Jacob in the 
day of his deliverance, and the smoke is that of the 
devouring fires that have consumed them. And 
those wild hills that surround you are not a sanc- 
tuary planked with cedar and plated with silver; 
nor are ye ministering priests at the altar, with cen- 
sers and with torches ; but ye hold in your hands 
the sword, and the bow, and the weapons of death. 
And yet verily, I say unto you, that not when the 
ancient Temple was in its first glory was there of- 
fered sacrifice more acceptable than that which you 
have this day presented, giving to the slaughter the 
tyrant and the oppressor, with the rocks for your 
altars, and the sky for your vaulted sanctuary, and 
your own good swords for the instruments of sacri- 
fice. Leave not, therefore, the plough in the furrow 
turn not back from the path in which you have 
entered like the famous worthies of old, whom God 
raised up for the glorifying of his name and the 
deliverance of his afflicted people — halt not in the 
race you are running, lest the latter end should be 
worse than the beginning. Wherefore, set up a 
standard in the land; blow a trumpet upon the 
mountains; let not the shepherd tarry by his sheep- 
fold, or the seedsman continue in’ the ploughed 
field; but make the watch strong, sharpen the ar- 
rows, burnish the shields, name ye the captains of 
thousands, and captains of hundreds, of fifties, and 
of tens; call the footmen like the rushing of winds, 
and cause the horsemen to come up like the sound 
of many waters ; for the passages of the destroyers 
are stopped, their rods are burned, and the face 
of their men of battle hath been turned to flight. 
Heaven has been with you, and has broken the bow 
of the mighty; then let every man’s heart be as 
the heart of the valiant Maccabeus, every man’s 
hand as the hand of the mighty Sampson, every 
man’s sword as that of Gideon, which turned not 
back from the slaughter; for the banner of Refor- 
mation is spread abroad on the mountains in its 
first loveliness, and the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it. 

“ Well is he this day that shall barter his house 
for a helmet, and sell his poe for a sword, and 
cast in his lot with the children of the Covenant, 
even to the ing of the promise; and woe, woe 
anto him who, for carnal ends and self-seeking, 
shall withhold himself from the great work, for the 
curse shall abide with him—even the bitter curse 
of Meroz, because he came not to the help of the 


Lord against the mighty. Up, then, and be doing! 
the blood of F rocking upon ecatfold:, is ext 


? 
for vengeance; the bones of saints, which lie 
‘hiteding in the highways, are pleading for retri- 
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bution ; the groans of innocent captives from deso 
late isles of the sea, and from the dungeons of the 
tyrants’ high places, cry for deliverance ; the pray: 
ers of persecuted Christians, sheltering themselves 
in dens and deserts from the sword of their perse- 
cutors, famished with hunger, starving with cold, 
lacking fire, food, shelter, and clothing, because 
they serve God rather than man— all are with you, 

leading, watching, knocking, storming the gates of 

eaven in your behalf. Heaven itself s fight 
for you, as the stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera. Then whoso will deserve immortal fame in 
this world, and eternal happiness in that which is 
to come, let them enter into God’s service, and 
take arles at the hand of his servant,—a blessing, 
namely, upon him and his household, and his chil- 
dren, to the ninth generation, even the blessing of 
the promise, for ever and ever! Amen.” 

The eloquence of the preacher was rewarded by 
the deep hum of stern approbation which resounded 
through the armed assemblage at the conclusion of 
an exhortation so well suited to that which they 
had done, and, that which remained for them to do. 
The wounded forgot their pain, the faint and hun- 
gry their fatigues and privations, as they listened 
to doctrines which elevated them alike above the 
wants and calamities of the world, and identified 
their cause with that of the Deity. Many crowded 
around the preacher, as he descended from the emi- 
nence on which he stood, and, clasping him with 
hands on which the gore was not yet hardened, 
pledged their sacred vow that they would play the 
part of Heaven’s true soldiers. Exhausted by his 
own enthusiasm, and by the animated fervour which 
he had exerted in his discourse, the preacher could 
only reply, in broken accents,—“ God bless you, 
my brethren! It is 11s cause. Stand strongly up 
and play the men—the worst that can befall us is 
but a bricf and bloody passage to heavei.” 

Balfour, and the other leaders, had not lost the 
time which was employed in these spiritual exer- 
cises. Watch-fires were lighted, sentinels were 
posted, and arrangements were made to refresh the 
army with such provisions as had been hastily col- 
lected from the nearest farm-houses and villages. 
—The present necessity thus provided for, they 
turned their thoughts to the future. They had dis- 
patched parties to spread the news of their victory, 
and to obtain, either by force or favour, supplies of 
what they stood most in need of. In this they had 
succeeded beyond their hopes, having at-one village 
seized a small magazine of provisions, forage, and 
ammunition, which had been provided for the royal 
forces. This success not only ap them relief at 
the time, but such hopes for the future, that whereas 
formerly some of their number had begun to slac- 
ken in their zeal, they now unanimously resolved to | 
abide together in arms, and commit themselves and 
their cause to the event of war. 

And whatever may be thought of the extrava- 
gance or narrow-minded bigotry of many of their 
tenets, it is impossible to deny the praise of devoted 
courage to a few hundred peasants, who, without 
leaders, without money, without magazines, without 
any fixed plan of action, and almost without arms, 
borne out only by their innate zeal, and a detesta- 
tion of the oppression of their rulers, ventured to 
declare open war against an established Govern- 
ment, supported by a regular army and the whole 
free of three Lingdoras. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Why, then, say an old man can do somewhat. 
_ Henry 1V. Part If. 

WE must now return to the tower of Tillietud- 
fem, which the march of the Life-Guards, on the 
morning of this eventful day, had left to silence and 
anxiety. The assurances of Lord Evandale had not 
succeeded in quelling the apprehensions of Edith. 
She knew him generous, and faithful to his word; 
“but it seemed too plain that he suspected the object 
of her intercession to be a successful rival ; and was 
it not expecting from him an effort above human 
nature, to suppose that he was to watch over Mor- 
ton’s safety, and rescue him from all the dangers 
to which his state of imprisonment, and the suspi- 
cions which he had incurred, must repeatedly ex- 
pose him? She therefore resigned herself to the 
most heart-rending apprehensions, without admit- 
ting, and indeed almost without listening to, the 
multifarious grounds of consolation which Jenny 
Dennison brought forward, one after another, like 
a skilful general who charges with the several divi- 
sions of his troops in regular succession. 

First, Jenny was morally positive that young 
Milnwood would come to no hatm— then, if he did, 
there was consolation in the reflection, that Lord 
Evandale was the better and more appropriate 
match of the two—then, there was every chance 
of a battle, in which the said Lord Evandale might 
be killed, and there wad be nae mair fash about 
that job—then, if the whigs gat the better, Miln- 
wood and Cuddie might come to the Castle, and 
ent off the beloved of their hearts by the strong 


“ For I forgot to tell ye, madam,” continued the 
damsel, putting her handkerchief to her eyes, “ that 
puir Cuddie’s in the hands of the Philistines as 
weel as young Milnwood, and he was brought here 
a prisoner this morning, and J was fain to speak 
Tam Halliday fair, and fleech him, to let me near 
the puir creature; but Cuddie wasna sae thankfu’ 
as he needed till hae been neither,” she added, and 
at the same time changed her tone, and briskly 
withdrew the handkerchief from her face—“ so I 
will ne’er waste my een wi’ greeting about the mat- 
4er. There wad be aye enow o’ young men left, if 
they were to hang the tae half o’ them.” 

The other inhabitants of the Castle were also in 
a state of dissatisfaction and anxiety. Lady Mar- 
age thought that Colonel Grahame, in command- 
ng an execution at the door of her house, and 
refusing to grant a reprieve at her request, had 
fallen short of the deference due to her rank, and 
had even encroached on her seignorial rights. 

“ The Colonel,” she said, “ ought to have remem- 
bered, brother, that the barony of Tillictudlem has 
the baronial privilege of pit and gallows ; and there- 
fore, if the was to be executed on my estate, 
(which I consider as an unhandsome thing, seeing 
it is in the possession of females, to whom such tra- 

dies cannot be acceptable), he ought, at common 

w, to have been delivered up to my bailie, and 
justified at his sight.” 

“ Martial law, sister,” answered Major Bellenden, 
“ supersedes every other. But I must own I think 
Colonel Grahame rather deficient in attention to 

ou; and I am not over and above pre-eminently 
ttered by his granting to young Evandale (I su 
pose because he is a lord, and has interest with the 


privy-council) a request which he refused to so old | 
a servant of ont But so long as the 
poor A ar ll ife is saved, I can comfert ‘m | 
self with the fag-end of a ditty as old as myself” ! 
And therewithal, he hummed a stanza: 
*¢* And what th 
Through lock Po poly Lgcretg tied old ? 
Yet keep up thy heart, bold ca ’ 

For a cup of sack shall fence the cold.’ 

“ J must be your guest here to-day, sister. I 
wish to hear the issue of this gathering on Loudon- 
hill, though I cannot conceive their standing a body 
of horse appointed like our guests this morning.— 
Woe’s me! the time has been, that I would have 
liked ill to have sate in biggit wa’s waiting for the 
news of a skirmish to be fought within ten miles of 
me! But, as the old song goes, 

‘ For time will rust the brightest blade, 
And years will break the strongest bow ; 


Waus ever wight so starkly e, 
Isut tame and years would overthrow ?’” 


“ We are well pleased you will stay, brother?’ 
said Lady Margaret. “ I will take my old privilego 
to look after my household, whom this collation has 
thrown into some disorder, although it is uncivil to 
leave you alone.” 

“<Q, I hate ceremony as I hate a stumbling horse,” 
replied the Major. “ Besides, your person would 
be with me, and your mind with the cold meat and 
reversionary pasties. — Where is Edith?” 

“ Gone to her room a little evil-disposed, I am 
informed, and laid down in her bed for a gliff,” said 
her grandmother: “ as soon as she wakes, she shal] 
take some drops.” 

“ Pooh! pooh! she’s only sick of the soldiers,” 
answered Major Bellenden. “ She’s not accustomed 
to see one acquaintance led out to be shot, and 
another marching off to actual service, with some 
chance of not finding his way back again. She 
would soon be used to it, if the civil war were to 
break out again.” 

“ God forbid, brother!” said Lady Margaret. 

“ Ay, Heaven forbid, as you say!—and in the 
meantime, I’ll take a hit at trick-track with Har- 
rison.”” 

“ He has ridden out, sir,” said Gudyill, “ to try 
if he can hear any tidings of the battle.” 

“ D—n the battle!” said the Major; “ it puts this 
family as much out of order as if there had never 
been‘such a thing in the country before—and yet 
there was such a place as Kilsythe, John.” 

“‘ Ay, and as Tippermuir, your honour,” replied 
Gudyill, “ where 1 was his honour my late master’s 
rear-rank man.” ~ 

“And Alford, John,” pursued the Major, “ where 
I commanded ,the horse; and Innerlochy, where 
I was the Great Marquis’s aid-de-camp; and Auld 
Earn, and Brig o’ Dee.” ; 

« And Philiphaugh, your honour,” said John. + 

“ Umph!” replied the Major; “ the less, John, 
we say about that matter, the better.” 

However, being once fairly embarked on the sub- 
ject of Montrose’s campaigns, the Major and John 
Gudyill carried on the war so stoutly, as for a con- 
siderable time to keep at bay the formidable enemy 
called Time, with whom retired veterans, during 
the quiet close of a bustling life, usually wage au 
unceasing hostility. 

It has been frequently remarked, that the tidings 
of important events fly with a celerity almust be-_ 
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yond the power of credibility, and that reports, 
correct in the general’ point, though inaccurate in 
details, precede the certain intelligence, as if carried 
by the birds of the air. Such rumours anticipate 
the reality, not unlike to the “ shadows of coming 
events,” which occupy the imagination of the High- 
land Seer. Harrison, in his ride, encountered some 
such report concerning the event of the battle, and 
turned his horse back to Tillietudlem in great dis- 
may. He-made it his first business to seek out the 
Major, and interrupted him in the midst of a pro- 
tix account of the siege and storm of Dundee, with 
the ejaculation, “ Heaven send, Major, that we do 
not see a siege of Tillietudlem before we are many 
days older !” 

“ How is that, Harrison!—what the devil do 
you mean!” exclaimed the astonished veteran. 

“ Troth, sir, there is strong and increasing belief 
that Claver’se is clean broken, some say killed; that 
the soldiers are all dispersed, and that the rebels 
are hastening this way, threatening death and de- 
vastation to a’ that will not take the Covenant.” 

« I will never believe that,” said the Major, start- 
ing on his feet—‘* I will never believe that the 
Life-Guards would retreat before rebels ;—and 

et why need I say that,” he continued, checking 
Sim self, “when I have seen such sights thyself ?— 
Send out Pike, and one or two of the servants, for 
intelligence, and let all the men in the Castle and 
in the village that can be trusted, take up arms. 
This old tower may hold them play a bit, if it were 
but victualled and isoned,—and it commands 
the pass between the high and low countries. It’s 
lucky I chanced to be here.—Go, muster men, 
Harrison.— You, Gudyill, look what provisions you 
have, or can get brought in, and be ready, if the 
news be confirmed, to knock down as many bullocks 
as you have salt for.——The well never goes dry.— 
There are some old-fashioned guns on the baittle- 
ments; if we had but ammunition, we should do 
well enough.” 

“ The soldiers left some casks of ammunition at 
the Grange this morning, to bide their return,” said 
Harrison. 

‘* Hasten, then,” said the Major, “ and bring it 
into the Castle, with every pike, sword, pistol, or 
gun, that is within our reach; don’t leave so much 
as a bodkin— Lucky that I was here !—I will speak 
to my sister instantly.” 

Lady Margaret Bellenden was astounded at in- 
telligence s0 unexpected and so alarming. It had 
seemed to her that the imposing force which had 
that morning left her walls, was sufficient to have 
routed all the disaffected in Scotland, if collected 
in a body; and now her first reflection was upon 
the inadequacy of their own means of resistance to 
an army strong enough to have defeated Claver- 
house and such select troops. 

“ Woe’s me! woe’s me!” said she; “ what will 
all that we can do avail us, brother?—what will 
resistance do but bring sure destruction on the 
house, and on the bairn Edith! for, God knows, 
I thinkna on my ain auld life.” 

“ Come, sister,” said the Major, “ you must not 
be cast down; the place is strong, the rebels ig- 
porant and ill-provided: my brother’s house shall 
not be made a den of thieves and rebels while old 
Miles Ballenden is in it. My hand is weaker than 
but I thank my old grey hairs that I have 

wiedge of war yet. Here comes Pike with 
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intelligence. — What news, Pike? Another Phihp 
haugh job, eh ?” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Pike, composedly; “a total scat- 
tering. 1 thought this morning little gude would 
come of their newfangled gate of slinging their ca- 
rabines.” 

“Whom did you see?—Who gave you the 
news?” asked the Major. 

“OQ, mair than half-a-dozen dragoon fellows that 
are a’on the spur whilk to get first to Hamilton. 
They ’ll win the race, I warrant them, win the battle 
wha like.” 

‘‘ Continue your preparations, Harrison,” said 
the alert veteran; “ get your ammunition in, and 
the cattle killed. Send down to the borough-town 
for what meal you can gather. We must not lose 
an instant. — Had not Edith and you, sister, better 
return to Charnwood, while we have the means of 
sending you there?” 

“ No, brother,” said Lady Margaret, looking 
very pale, but speaking with the greatest compo- 
sure; © since fhe auld house is to be held out, I 
will take my chance in it. I have fled twice from 
it in my days, and I have aye found it desolate of 
its bravest and its bonniest when I returned ; sae 
that I will e’en abide now, and end my pilgrimagu 
in it.” 

“ 1t may, on the whole, be the safest course both 
for Edith and you,” said the Major; “ for the whigs 
will rise all the way between this and Glasgow, and 
make your travelling there, or your dwelling at 
Charnwood, very unsafe.” 

“ So be it then,” said Lady Margaret. “ And, 
dear brother, as the nearest blood-relation of my 
deceased husband, I deliver to you, by this symbol,” 
— (here she gave into his hand the venerable gold- 
headed staff of the deceased Earl of Torwood) — 
“the keeping and government and seneschalship of 
my Tower of Tillietudlem, and the appurtenances 
thereof, with full power to kill, slay, and damage 
those who shall assail the same, as freely as I might 
do myself. And I trust you will so defend it, as 
becomes a house in which his most sacred Majesty 
has not disdained””——— 

“ Pshaw! sister,” interrupted the Major, “ we 
have no time to speak about the King and his break- 
fast just now.” 

And, hastily leaving the room, he hurried, with 
all the alertness of a young man of twenty-five, to 
examine the state of his garrison, and superintend 
the measures which were necessary for defending 
the place. 

The Tower of Tillietudlem, having very thich 
walls and very narrow windows—having also a very 
strong court-yard wall, with flanking turrets on the 
only accessible side, and rising on the other from 
the very verge of a precipice, was fully capable of 
defence against anything but a train of heavy ar- 
tillery. 

Famine or escalade’ was what the garrison had 
chiefly to fear. For artillery, the top of the Tower 
was mounted with some antiquated wall-pieces, and 
smal] cannons, which bore the old-fashioned names 
of culverins, sakers, demi-sakers, falcons, and fal- 
conets. These the Major, with the assistance of 
John Gudyill, caused to be scaled and loaded, and 

inted them so as to command the road over the 

row of the opposite hill by which the rebelg must 
advance, causing, at the same time, two or three 
trees to be cut down, which would have impeded | 
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the effect of the artallery when it should be neces- 
sary to use it. With the trunks of these trees, and 
other materials, he directed barricades to be con- 
structed upon the winding avegue which rose to the 
Tower along the high-read, taking care that each 
should command the other. The large gate of the 
court-yard. he barricadoed yet more strongly, leav- 
ing only a wieket open for the convenience of pas- 
. What he had most to apprehend, was the 
elenderness of his garrison; for all the efforts of 
the steward were unable to get more than nine men 
under arms, himself and Gndyill included—so much 
more popular was the cause of the insurgents than 
that of the Government; Major Bellenden, and his 
trusty servant Pike, made the garrison eleven in 
number, of whom one-half were old men. The round 
dozen might indeed have been made up, would Lady 
Margaret have consented that Goose Gibbie should 
again take up arms. But she recoiled from the 
ioe when moved by Gudyill, with such ab- 
1orrent recollection of the former achievements of 
that luckless cavalier, that she declared she would 
rather the Castle were lost than that he were to 
be enrolled in the defence of it. With eleven men, 
however, himself included, Major Bellenden deter- 
mined to hold out the place to the uttermost. 

The arrangements for defence were not made 
without the degree of fracas incidental to such oc- 
casions. Women shrieked—cattle bellowed— dogs 
howled—men ran to and fro, cursing and swearing 
without intermission — thelumbering of the old guns 
backwards and forwards shook the battlements—the 
eourt resounded with the hasty gallop of messengers 
who went and returned upon errands of importance, 
and the din of warlike preparation was mingled with 
the sound of female laments. 

Such a Babel of discord might have awakened 
the slumbers of the very dead, and, therefore, was 
not long ere it dispelled the abstracted reveries 
of Edith Bellenden. She sent out Jenny to bring 
her the cause of the tumult which shook the castle 
to its very basis; lgit Jenny, once engaged in the 
bustling tide, found so much to ask and to hear, that 
she ee the state of anxious uncertainty in which 
she had left her young mistress. Having no pigeon 
to dismiss in pursuit of information when her raven 
messenger had failed to return with it, Edith was 
compelled to venture in quest of it out of the ark 
of her own chamber into the deluge of confusion 
which overflowed the rest of the Castle. Six voices 
speaking at once, informed her, in reply to her first 
ing iry, that Claver’se and all his men were killed, 
and that ten thousand whigs were marching to be- 
plege the castle, headed by John Balfour of Bur- 

ey, young Milnwood, and Cuddie Headrigg. This 

strange association of persons seemed to infer the 
falsehood of the whole story, and yet the general 
bustle in the Castle intimated that danger was cer- 
tainly apprehended. 

“ Where is Lady Margaret?” was Edith’s se- 

cond question. 
_ “ In her oratory,” was the reply, —a cell ad- 
joining to the chapel, in which the good old lady 
was wont to spend the greater part of the days 
destined by the rules of the Episcopal Church to 
devotional observances, as also the anniversaries 
of those on which she had lost her husband and 
her children, and, finally, those hours, in which a 
deeper and more solemn address to Heaven was 
called for, by national or domestic calamity. 


“‘ Where, then,” said Edith, much dlarmed, & is- 
Major Bellenden ?” 

“ On the battlements of the Tower, madam, point- 
ing the cannon,” was the reply. 

To the battlements, therefore, she made her way, 
impeded by a thousand obstacles, and found the 
old gentleman in the midst of his natural military 
element, commanding, rebuking, encouraging, in- 
structing, and exercising all the numerous duties of 
a good governor. 

“ In the name of God, what is the matter, uncle?” 
exclaimed Edith. 

“ The matter, my love?” answered the Major, 
coolly, as, with spectacles on his nose, he exami 
the position of a gun—“ The matter? Why—raise 
her breech a thought more, John Gudyill— The 
matter? Why, Claver’se is routed, my dear, and 
the whigs are coming down upon us in force, that’s 
all the matter.” ‘ 

‘ Gracious powers!” said Edith, whose eye at 
that instant caught a glanoe of the road which ran 
up the river; “ and yonder they come!” 

“ Yonder !—where?” said the veteran; and, his 
eyes taking the same direction, he beheld a large 
body of horsemen coming down the path. “ Stand 
to your guns, my lads!’ was the first exclamation ; 
“‘ we'll make them pay toll as they pass the nee 
— But stay, stay,—these are certainly the Lie- 
Guards.” 

“‘Q no, uncle, no,” replied Edith ; “ see how dis- 
orderly they ride, and how il] they keep their ranks! 
These cannot be the fine soldiers who left us this 
morning.” 

“ Ah! my dear girl,” answered the Major, “ you 
do not know the difference between men before a 
battle and after a defeat; but the Life-Guards it is, 
for I see the red and blue, and the King’s colours, 
I am glad they have brought them off, however.” 

His opinion was confirmed as the troopers ap- 
proached nearer, and finally halted on the road 
beneath the Tower; while their commanding-officer, 
leaving them to breathe and refresh their, horses, 
hastily rode up the hill. 

“‘ It is Claverhouse, sure enough,” said the Ma- 
jor; “ I am glad he has 0g but he has lost his 
famous black horse. Let y Margaret know, 
John Gudyill; order some refreshments ; get oats 
for the soldiers’ horses ;—-and lef us to the hall, 
Edith, to meet him. I surmise we shall hear but 
indifferent news.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


His seem in of fiercest strife, 
‘When winner aye the sanie. Has dyknute. 


CoLonEL GraHamE of Claverhouse met the fa~ 
mily, assembled in the hall of the Tower, with the 
same serenity and the same courtesy which had 

his manners in the morning. He had even 

the rg aay to rectify in part the 
ment of his , to wash the signs of battle from 
his face and hands, and did not appear more dis- 
ordered ‘in his exterior, than if returned from a 


morning ride. 
. Colonel wicca 


«JT am ieved, hy : 
verend old lady, the tears trickling 


“ deeply grieved.” 


wn her face 


il 


said the re- ’ 
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* And Imm grievea, my dear Lady Margaret,” 
replied Claverinnes, “that this misfortune may 
render your remaining at Tullietudlem dangerous 
for you, ially considering your recent hospi- 
tality to the King’s troops, and your well-known 
loyalty. And I came here chiefly to request Miss 
Bellenden and you to accept my escort (if you will 

, fot scorn that of a poor runaway) to Glasgow, from 
whence I will see you safely sent either to Edin- 
burgh or to Dumbarton Castle, as you shall think 
best. 


« I am much obliged to you, Colonel Grahame,” 
replied Lady Margaret; “ but my brother, Major 
Bellenden, has taken on him the responsibility of 
holding out this house against the rebels; and, 

lease God, they shall never drive Margaret Bel- 
enden from her ain hearth-stane while there’s a 
brave man that says he can defend it.” 

“ And will Major Bellenden undertake this?” said 
Claverhouse hastily, a joyful light glancing from 
his dark eye as he turned it on the veteran. “ Yet 
why should I question it? it is of a piece with the 
rest of his life. But have you the means, Major?” 

“ All, but men and provisions, with which we 
are ill supplied,” answered the Major. 

“ As for men,” said Claverhouse, * I will leave 
you a dozen or twenty fellows who will make good 
a breach against the devil. It will be of the utmost 
service, if you can defend the place but a week, 
and by that time you must surely be relieved.” 

“ ¥ will make it good for that space, Colonel,” 
replied the Major, “ with twenty-five good men and 
store of ammunition, if we should gnaw the soles of 
pur shoes for hunger; but I trust we shall get in 
provisions from the country.” 

“ And, Colonel Grahame, if I might presume a 
request,” said Lady Margaret, “I would entreat 
that Sergeant Francis Stewart might command the 
auxiliaries whom ‘you are so good as to add to the 
aban n of our people; it may serve to legitimate 

is promotion, and I have a prejudice in favour of 
his noble birth.” 

“ The sergeant’s wars are ended, madam,” said 

e, in an unaltered tone, “ and he now needs 
no promotion that an earthly master can give.” 

“Pardon me,” said Major Bellenden, taking Cla- 





verhouse by the arm, and turning him away from | 


the ladies, “ but I am anxious for my friends. I fear 
you have other and more important loss. I observe 
another officer carries your nephew’s standard.” 

“ You are right, Major Bellenden,” answered 
Claverhouse, firmly ; “ my nephew is no more—he 
has died in his duty, as became him.” 

“ Great God!” exclaimed the Major, “ how 
unhappy !— the handsome, gallant, high-spirited 
youth !” 

“ He was indeed all you say,” answered Claver- 
house; “ poor Richard was to me as an eldest son, 

* the apple of my eye, and my destined heir; but he 
died in his duty, and I—I—Major Bellenden”— 
(he wrung the ‘ly hand hard as he spoke)— 
“ J live to avenge fe 

% Colonel Grahame,” said the affectionate vete- 
ran, his eyes fillmg with tears, “ I am glad to see 
you bear this misfortune with such fortitude.” 

‘ TJ am not a selfish man,” replied Claverhouse, 
® though the world will tell you otherwise: I am 
not selfish either in my hopes or fears, my joys or 
gofrows. I have not been severe for myself, or 
grasping for myself. or ambitious for myself. The 
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service of my master and the good of the country 
are what I have tried to aim at. I may, perhaps, 
have driven severity into cruelty, but I acted for 
the best; and now Neri pistol spilar tel 
ings a de ) ve given to those 
ofothers” 7 

“ T am astonished at your fortitude under all the 
unpleasant circumstances of this affair,” pursued 
the Major. 

“ Yes,” replied Claverhouse;—“ my enemies ir 
the council wil] lay this misfortund to my charge 
—I despise their accusations. They will ealanimints 
me to my sovereign—I can repel their charge. The 
public enemy will exult in my flight—JI shall find 
a time to show them that they exult teo early. This 
youth that has fallen stood betwixt a grasping ki 
man and my inheritance, for you know that 
marriage-bed is barren; yet peace be with him: 
the country can better spare him than your friend 
Lord Evandale, who, after behaving very gallantly, 
has, I fear, also fallen.” 

“ What a fatal day!” ejaculated the Major. “1 
heard a report of this, but it was again contradict- 
ed; it was added, that the poor young nobleman’s 
impetuosity had occasioned the loss of this unhappy 
field.” 

“ Not so, Major,” said Grahame: “ let the living 
officers bear the blame, if there be any; and let 
the laurels flourish untarnished on the grave of the 
fallen. I do not, however, speak of Lord Evandale’s 
death as certain ; but killed, or prisoner, I fear he 
must be. Yet he was extricated from the tumult 
the last time we spoke together. We were then on 
the point of leaving the field with a rear-guard of 
scarce twenty men; the rest of the regiment were 
almost dispersed.’’ 

“They have rallied again soon,” said the Major, 
loohing from the window on the dragoons, who 
were feeding their horses and refreshing themselves 
beside the brook. 

“ Yes,” answered Claverhouse, “my blackguards 
had little temptation either to@lesert, or to stfaggle 
farther than they were driven by their first panic. 
There is small friendship and scant courtesy be- 
tween them and the boors of this country; every 
village they pass is' likely to rise on them, and so 
the scoundrels are driven back to their colours by 
a wholesome terror of spits, pike-staves, hay-forks, 
and broomsticks.— But now let us talk about your 
plans and wants, and the means of corresponding 





| with you. To tell you the truth, I doubt being able 


to make a long stand at Glasgow, even when I have 
joined my Lord Ross; for this transient and acci- 
dental success of the fanatics will raise the devil 
through all the western counties.” 

They then discussed Major Bellenden’s means 
of defence, and settled a plan of correspondence, in 
case a general insurrection took place, as was to be 
expected. Claverhouse renewed his offer to escort 
the ladies to a place of safety; but, all things con- 
sidered, Major Bellenden thought they would be 
in equal safety at Tillietudlem. 

The Colonel then took a polite leave of Lady 
Margaret and Miss Bellenden, assuring them, that. 
though he was reluctantly obliged to leave them 
for the present in dangerous circurhstances, yet his 
earliest means should be turned to the redemptién 
of his character asa good knight and true, and that 
itl might speedily rely on hearing from or seeing 

m, 


a 








~+ Full of doubt aud apprehension, Lady Margaret 
was little uble to reply to a speech’so much in uni- 
son with her usual expressions and feelings, but 
contented herself with bidding Claverhouse fare- 
well, and thanking him for the succours which 
he had promised to leave them. Edith longed to 
inquire the fate of Henry Morton, but could find 
no pretext for doing so, and could only hope that 
it had made a subject of some part of the long pri- 
vate communication which her uncle had held with 
Claverhouse. On this subject, however, she was 
disappointed ; for the old cavalier was so deeply 
immersed in the duties of his own office, that he 
had scarce said a single word to Claverhouse, ex- 
cepting upon military matters, and most probably 
ould have been equally forgetful, had the fate of 
his own son, instead of his friend’s, lain in the 
balance. 

Claverhouse now descended the bank on which 
the Castle is founded, in order to put his troops 
again in motion, and Major Bellenden accompanied 
him to receive the detachment who were to be left 
in the tower. 

“ T shall leave Inglis with you,” said Claverhouse, 
“ for, as I am situated, 1 cannot spare an officer of 
rank; it is all we can do, by our joint efforts, to 
keep the men together. But should any of our 
missing officers make their appearance, I authorize 
you to detain them ; for my fellows can with diffi- 
culty be subjected to any other authority.” 

His troops being now drawn up, he picked out 
sixteen men by name, and committed them to the 
command of Corporal Inglis, whom he promoted 
to the rank of sergeant on the spot. 

“ And hark ye, gentlemen,” was his concluding 
narangue,—“ I leave you to defend the house of a 
lady, and under the command of her brother, Ma- 
ior Bellenden, a faithful servant to the king. You 
are to behave bravely, soberly, regularly, and obe- 
diently, and each of you shall be handsomely re- 
warded on my return to relieve the garrison. In 
case of mutiny, cowardice, neglect of duty, or the 
slightest excess in the family, the provost-marshal 
and cord— you know I keep my word for good and 
evil.” 

He touched his hat as he bade them farewell, 
and shook hands cordially with Major Bellenden. 

“ Adieu,” he said, “my stout-hearted old friend ! 
Good luck be with you, and better times to us 
both !” 

The horsemen whom he commanded had been 
once more reduced to tolerable order by the exer- 
tions of Major Allan; and, though shorn of their 
splendour, and with their gilding all besmirched, 
made a much more regular and military appear- 
ance on leaving, for the second time, the tower of 
Tillietudlem, ‘han when they returned to it after 
their rout. 

Major Bellenden, now left to his own resources, 
sent out several videttes, both to obtain supplies of 

rovisions, and especially of meal, and to get know- 
edge of the motions of the enemy. All the news 
he could collect on the second subject tended to 
rove that the insurgents meant to remain on the 
eld of battle for that night. But they, also, had 
abroad their detachments and advanced guards, to 
collect supplies; and great was the doubt-and dis- 
tress of those who received contrary orders, in the 
‘name of the King and in that of the Kirk,—the 
one commanding them to send provisions to victual 
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the Castle of Tillietudlem, and the other enjoining 
them to forward supplies to the camp of the godly 
professors of true religion, now in arms for the 
cause of covenanted reformation, presently pitched 
at Drumclog, nigh to Loudon-hill. summons 
closed with a denunciation of fire and sword if it 
was neglected ; for neither party could confide so 
far in the loyalty or zeal of those whom they ad- 
dressed, as to hope they would part with their pro- 
perty upon other terms. So that the poor people 

ew not what hand to turn themselves to; and, 
to say truth, there were some who turned them- 
selves to more than one. 

“ Thir kittle times will drive the wisest o’ us 
daft,” said Niel Blane, the prudent host of the 
Howff; “ but I’se aye keep a calm sough.—Jenny, 
what meal is in the girnel?” 

“ Four bows o’ aitmeal, twa bows o’ bear, and 
twa bows 0’ pease,” was Jenny’s reply. . 

“ Aweel, hinny,” continued Niel Blane, sighing 
deeply, “ let Bauldy drive the pease and bear meal 
to the camp at Drumtlog—he’s a whig, and was 
the auld gudewife’s pleughman— the mashlum ban- 
nocks will suit their muirland stamachs weel. He 
maun say it’s the last unce 0” meal in the house, 
or, if he scruples to tell a lie (as it’s no likely he 
will when it’s for the gude o’ the house), he may 
wait till Duncan Glen, the auld drucken trooper, 
drives up the aitmeal to Tillietudlem, wi’ my dutifu’ 
service to my Leddy and the Major, and I haena as 
muckle left as will mak my parritch ; and if Duncan 
manage right, 1°ll gle him a tass o’ whisky shall 
mak the blue low come out at his mouth.” 

‘“* And what are we to eat ourselves then, father,” 
asked Jenny, “ when we hae sent awa the haill 
meal in the ark and the girnel?” 

“We maun gar wheat-flour serve us for a blink,” 
said Niel, in a tone of resignation; “ it’s no that il] 
food, though far frae being sae hearty or kindly 
to a Scotchman’s stamach as the curney aitmeal is; 
the Englishers live amaist upon’t; but, to be sure, 
the pock-puddings ken nae better.” 

While the prudent and peaceful endeavoured, 
like Niel Blane, to make fair weather with both 
parties, those who had more public (or party) spi- 
rit began to take arms on all sides. The royalists 
in the country were not numerous, but were re- 
spectable from their fortune and influence, being 
chiefly landed proprietors of ancient descent, who, 
with their brothers, cousins, and dependents to the 
ninth generation, as well as their domestic servants, 
formed a sort of militia, capable of defending their 
own peel-houses against detached bodies of the in- 
surgents, of resisting their demand of supplies, and 
intercepting those which were sent to the presby- 
terian camp by others. The news that the Tower 
of Tillietudlem was to be defended against the in- 
surgents, afforded great courage and support to 
these feudal volunteers, who considered it as a 
stronghold to which they might retreat, in case It 
should become impossible for them to maintain thte 
desultory war they were now about to wage. - 

On the other hand, the towns, the villages, the 
farm-houses, the properties of small heritors, Sent 
forth numerous recruits to the presbyterian inte 
rest. These men had been the principal sufferers 
during the oppression of the time. Their minds 
were fretted, soured, and driven to desperation, by 
the various exactions and cruelties to which they 
had been subjected; and, although by no means 
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united among themselves, either concerning the 
purpose of this formidable insurrection, or the 
means by which that purpose was to be obtained, 
most of them considered it as a door opened by 
Providence to obtain the liberty of conscience of 
which they had been long deprived, and to shake 
themselves free of a tyranny, Airec ted both against 
body and soul. Numbers of these men, therefore, 
took up arms; and, in the phrase of their time and 
party, prepared to cast in their lot with the victors 
of Loudon-hill. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Ananias. I do not like the man: He isa heathen, 
And the language of Canaan truly. 
ion. You must await hr Calling and the coming 


Of the good spirit. ‘You did ill to upbraid 
m = . The Aichemést. 


We return to Henry Morton, whom we left on 
the field of battle. He was eating, by one of the 
watch-fires, his portion of the provisions which had 
been distributed 1 to the army, and musing deeply 
on the path which he was next to pursue, when 
Burley suddenly came up to him, accompanied 
by the young minister whose exhortation after the 
victory had produced such a powerful effect. 

“ Henry Morton,” said Balfour, abruptly, “ the 
council of the army of the Covenant, confiding that 
the son of Silas Morton can never prove a lukewarm 
Laodicean, or an indifferent Gallio, in this great 
day, have nominated you to be a captain of their 
host, with the right of a vote in their council, and 
all authority fitting for an officer who is to com- 
mand Christian men.” - 

“ Mr Balfour,” replied Morton, without hesita- 
tion, *‘ I feel this mark of confidence, and it is not 
surprising that a natural sense of the injuries of 
my country, not to mention those I have sustained 
in my own person, should make me sufficiently 
willing to draw my sword for liberty and freedom 
of conscience. But I will own to you, that I must 
be better satisfied concerning the principles on which 
you bottom your cause, ere I can agree to take a 
command amongst you.” 

“ And can you doubt of our principles,” answered 
Burley, “ since we have stated them to be the re- 
formation both of church and state, the rebuilding 
of the decayed sanctuary, the gathering of the dis- 
persed saints, and the destruction of the man of 
sin! 

“ J will own frankly, Mr Balfour,” replied Mor- 
ton, “ much of this sort of language, which, I ob- 
serve, is so powerful with others, is entirely lost on 
me. It is proper you should be aware of this be- 
fore we commune further together.” (The young 
clergyman here groaned deeply.) “I distress you, 
sir,” said Morton; “ but perhaps it is because you 
will not hear me out. I revere the Scriptures as 
deeply as you or any Christian can,do. I look into 
then with humble hope of extracting a rule of con- 
duct and a law of salvation. But I expect to find 
this by an examination of their general tenor, and 
of the spirit which they uniformly breathe, and not 
by wresting particular their context, 
or by the application of tural phrases to cir- 
eumstances and events with which they have often 
slender relation,” 
; young divine seemed shocked and thunder- 
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struck with this de¢laration, and was about to re- 
monstrate. 

“ Hush, Ephraim !” said Burley; “remember he 
is but as a babe in swaddling clothes.— Listen to 
me, Morton. I will speak to thee in the worldly . 
language of that carnal reason, which is, for the 
present, thy blind and imperfect guide. What is 
the object for which thou art content to draw thy 
sword? Is it not that the church and state should 
be reformed by the free voice of a free parliament, 
with such laws as shall hereafter prevent the ex- 
ecutive government from spilling the blood, tor- 
turing and imprisoning the persons, exhausting the 
estates, and trampling upon the consciences of men, 
at their own wicked pleasure ?” 

“ Most certainly,” said Morton; “ such I es 
legitimate causes of warfare, and for such I wi 
fight while I can wield a sword.” 

“ Nay, but,” said Macbriar, “ ye handle this mat- 
ter too tenderly; nor will my conscience permit me 
to fard or daub over the causes of divine wrath” ———- 

“ Peace, Ephraim Macbriar !” again interrupted 
Burley. 

“ I will not peace,” said the young man. “ Is it 
not the cause of my Master who hath sent me? Is 
is not a profane and Erastian destroying of his au- 
thority, usurpation of his power, denial of his name, 
to place either King or Parliament in his place 
as the master and governor of his honsehold, the 
adulterous husband of his spouse ?” . 

“ You speak well,” said Burley, dragging him 
aside, “ but not wisely. Your own ears have heard 
this night in council how this scattered remnant’ 
are broken and divided, and would ye now make a 
veil of separation between them !— would ye build 
a wall with unslaked mortar?—if a fox go up, it 
will breach it.”’ 

“T know,” said the young clergyman, in reply, 
“ that thou art faithful, honest, and zealous, even 
unto slaying; but, believe me, this worldly craft, 
this temporizing with sin and with infirmity, is in 
itself a falling away; and, I fear me, Heaven will 
not honour us to do much more for His plorys when 
we seek to carnal cunning and to a fleshly arm. 
The sanctified end must be wrought by sanctified 

eans,”’ 

“T tell thee,” answered Balfour, “ thy zeal is 
too rigid in this matter; we cannot yet do without 
the help of the Laodiceans and the tians; we 
must endure for a space the indulged in the midst 
of the council—the sons of Zeruiah are yet too 
strong for us.” 

“ ] tell thee I like it not,” said Macbriar. “God 
can work deliverance by a few as well as by a mul- 
titude. The host of the faithful that was broken 
upon Pentland-hills, paid but the fitting penalty of 
acknowledging the carnal interest of that tyrant 
and ee Charles Stuart.” 

“ Well, ”’ said Balfour, “ thou knowest the 
healing resolution that the council have adopted— 
to make a comprehending declaration, that may 
suit the tender consciences of all who groan under 
the yoke of our present oppressors. Return to the 
council if thou wilt, and get them to recall it, and 
send forth one upon narrower grounds. But abide 
not here to hinder my gaining over this youth, 
whom my soul travails for; his name alone will 
call forth hundreds to our banners.” 

* Do as thou wilt, then,” said Machriar; “ but 
I will not assist to mislead the youth, nor bring 








him into jeopardy of life, unless upon such grounds 
as will ensure his eternal reward.” 

The more artful Balfour then dismissed the im- 
patient preacher, and returned to his proselyte. 

That we may be enabled to dispense with de- 
tailing at length the arguments by which he urged 
Morton to join the insurgents, wo shall take this 
opportunity to give a brief sketch of the person 
by whom they were used, and the motives which 
he had for interesting himself so deeply in the con- 
version of young Morton to his cause. 

John Balfour of Kinloch, or Burley (for he is 
designated both ways in the histories and procla- 
mations of that melancholy period), was a gentle- 
man of some fortune, and of good family, in the 
county of Fife, and had been a soldier from his 
er upwards. In the younger part of his life he 

been wild and licentious, but had early laid 
aside open profligacy, and embraced the strictest 
tenets of Calvinism. Unfortunately, habits of ex- 
cess and intemperance were more easily rooted out 
of his dark, saturnine, and enterprising spirit, than 
the vices of revenge and ambition, which conti- 
nued, notwithstanding his religious professions, to 
exercise no small sway over his mind. Daring in 
design, precipitate and violent in execution, and 
going to the very extremity of the most rigid re- 
cusancy, it was his ambition to place himself at the 
head of the presbyterian interest. 

‘To attain this eminence among the whigs, he 
had been active in attending their conventicles, and 
more than once‘ had commanded them when they 
appeared in arms, and beaten off the forces sent to 
disperse them. At length, the gratification of his 
own fierce enthusiasm, joined, as some say, with 
motives of private revenge, placed him at the head 
of that party who assassinated the Primate of Scot- 
land, as the author of the sufferings of the presby- 
terians. The violent measures adopted by Govern- 
ment to revenge this deed, not on the perpetrators 
only, but on the whole professors of the religion to 
which they belonged, together with long previous 
sufferings, without any prospect of deliverance, ex- 
cept by force of arms, occasioned the insurrection, 
which, as we have already seen, commenced by 
the defeat of Claverhouse in the bloody skirmish 
of Loudon-hill. 

But Burley, notwithstanding the share he had in 
the victory, was far from finding himself at the sum- 
mit which his ambition aimed at. This was partly 
owing to the various opinions entertained among 
the insurgents concerning the murder of Arch- 
bishop Sharpe. The more violent among them did, 
wndeed, approve of this act as a deed of justice, 
xecuted upon a persecutor of God’s church through 
the immediate inspiration of the Deity; but the 
greater part of the presbyterians disowned the deed 
as a crime highly culpable, although they admitted 
that the Archbishop’s punishment had by no means 
exceeded his deserts. The insurgents differed in 
another main point, which has been already touched 
upon, The more warm and extravagant fanatics 
condemned, as guilty of a deep og abandon- 
ment of the rights of the church, those preachers 
and congregations who were contented, in any man- 
ner, to exercise their religion through the permis- 
sion of tne ruling government. This, they said, was 
absolute Erastianism, or subjection of the church 
of God to the regulations of an earthly government, 
and therefore but one degree better dan prelacy 
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or popery.—Again, the more moderate y were 
content to allow the king’s title to the throne, and 
in secular affairs to acknowledge his authority, so 
long as it was exercised with due regard to the 
liberties of the subject, and in conformity to the 
laws of the realm. But the tenets of the wilder 
sect (called, from their leader Richard Cameron, 
by the name of Cameronians) oe the length of 
disowning the reigning monarch, and every one 
of his successors who should not acknowledge the 
Solemn League and Covenant. The seeds of dis- 
union were, therefore, thickly sown in this ill-fated 
party ; and Balfour, however enthusiastic, and how- 
ever much attached to the most violent of those 
tenets which we have noticed, saw nothing but ruin 
to the general cause, if they were insisted on during 
this crisis, when unity was of so much consequence, 
Hence he disapproved, as we have seen, of the 
honest, downright, and ardent zeal of Macbriar, 
and was extremely desirous to receive the assist- 
ance of the moderate party of presbyterians in the 
immediate overthrow of the Goversment, with the 
hope of being hereafter able to dictate to them 
what should be substituted in its place. 

He was, on this account, particularly anxious to 
secure the accession of Henry Morton to the cause 
of the insurgents. The memory of his father was 
generally esteemed among the presbyterians; and 
as few persons of any decent quality had joined the 
insurgents, this young man’s family and prospects 
were such as almost insured his being chosen a 
leader. Through Morton’s means, as being the son 
of his ancient comrade, Burley conceived he might 
exercise some influence over the more liberal part of 
the army, and ultimately, perhaps, ingratiate him- 
self so far with them, as to he chosen commander. 
in-chief, which was the mark at which his ambition 
aimed. He had, therefore, without waiting till any 
other person took up the subject, exalted to the 
council the talents and disposition of Morton, and 
easily obtained his elevation to the painful rank of 
a leader in this disunited and undisciplined army. 

The arguments by which Balfour pressed Mor- 
ton to accept of this dangerous promotion, as soon 
as he had gotten rid of his less wary and uncom- 
promising companion, Macbriar, were sufficiently 
artful and urgent. He did not affect either to 
deny or to disguise that the sentiments which he 
himeelf entertained concerning church government, 
went as far as those of the preacher who bad just 
left:them ; but he argued, that when the affairs of 
the nation were at such a desperate crisis, minute 
difference of opinjon should not prevent those who, 
in general, wished well to their oppressed country, 
from drawing their swords in its behalf. Many of 
the subjects of division—as, for example, that con- 
cerning the Indulgence itself—arose, he observed, 
out of circumstances which would cease to exist, 
provided their attempt to free the country should 
be successful, seeing that the presbytery, being in 
that case triumphant, would need to make no such 
compromise with the Government; and, conse- 

uently, with the abolition of the Indulgenee, all 
heeipela of its legality would be at once ended. He 
insisted much an prahag upon the necessity of 
taking advantage of this favourable crisis, upon the 
certainty of their being joined by the foree of the 
whole western shires, and upon the gross guilt which 
those would incur, who, seeing the distress of the 


country, and the increasing tyranny with which if 
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was governed, should, from fear or indifference, 
withhold their active aid from the good cause. 

Morton wanted not these arguments to induce 
him to jgin in any insurrection, which might ap- 
pear to have a feasible prospect of freedom to the 
country. He doubted, adaed greatly, whether the 
present attempt was likely to be supported by the 
strength sufficient to insure success, or by the wis- 
dom and liberality of spirit to make a 
Frod use of the advantages that might be gained. 

pon the whole, however, considering the wrongs 
he had personally endured, and those wuich he had 
keen daily inflictéd on his fellow-subjects — medi- 
tating also upon the precarious and dangerous si- 
tuation in which he already stood with relation to 
the Government,—he conceived himself, in every 
‘saa of view, called upon to join the body of pres- 

rians already in arms. 

But while he expressed to Burley his acquies- 
cence in the vote which had named him a leader 
among the insurgents, and a member of their council 
of war, it was not without a qualification. 

* T am willing,” he said, “ to contribute every 
thing within my limited power to effect the eman- 
cipation of my country. But do not mistake me. 
I disapprove, in the utmost degree, of the action in 
which this rising seems to have originated ; and no 
arguments should induce me to join it, if it is to be 
carried on by such measures as that with which it 
has commenced.” 

Burley’s blood rushed to his face, giving a ruddy 
and dark glow to his swarthy brow. 

“ You mean,” he said, in a voice which he de- 
signed should not betray any emotion —“ You 
mean the death of James Sharpe?” 

Ps Frankly,” answered Morton, “such is my mean- 
ing. 

“ You imagine, then,” said Burley, “ that the 
Almighty, in times of difficulty, does not raise up 
instruments to deliver his church from her oppress- 
ors? You are of opinion that the justice of an exe- 
cution consists, not in the extent of the sufferer’s 
crime, or in his having merited punishment, or in 
the wholesome and salutary effect which that exam- 
ple is likely to produce upon other evil-doers, but 

old that it rests solely in the robe of the judge, the 
height of the bench, and the voice of the doomster ? 
Is not just punishment justly inflicted, whether on 
the scaffold or the moor? And where constituted 
judges, from cowardice, or from having cast in their 
ot with transgressors, suffer them not only to pass 
at liberty through the land, but to sit in the high 
places, and dye their garments in the blood of the 
saints,—is it not well done in any brave spirits 
who shall draw their private eacrils 


in the public 

cause t” 
“TJ have no wish to judge this individual action,” 
replied Morton, “ further than is necessary to make 


you fully aware of my principles. I therefore re- 
peat, that the case you have mppoes does not 
satisfy my judgment. That the Almighty, in his 
mysterious | peblaeg ag may bring a bloody man 
to an end edly bloody, does not vindicate 
those who, without authority of any kind, take upon 
themselves to be the instruments of execution, 
and presume to call them the executors of divine 
9 


vengeance. 

“ And were we not 204” said Burley, in a tone 
of fierce enthusiasm. “ Were not we— was not 
Prerv one Who owned the interest of the Covenant 


ed Church of Scotland, bound by thnt covenant tc 
cut off the Judas who had sold the cause of God 
for fifty thousand merks a-year! Had we met hin, 
by the way as he came down from London, and 
there smitten him with the edge of the sword, we 
had done but the duty of men faithful to our cause, 
and to our oaths recorded in heaven. Was not the 
execution itself a proof of our warrant? Did not 
the Lord deliver him into our hands when we looked 
out but for one of his inferior tools of persecution ! 
Did we not pray to be resolved how we should act, 
and wag it not borne in on our hearts as if it had 
been written on them with the point of a diamond, 
‘Ye shall surely take him and slay him?’—Was 
not the tragedy full half an hour in acting ere the 
sacrifice was completed, and that in an open heath, 
and within the patrols of their garrisons—and yet 
who interrupted the great work ?— What dog so 
much as bayed us during the pursuit, the taking, 
the slaying, and the dispersing? Then, who will say 
—who dare say, that a mightier arm than ours was 
not herein revealed?” 

“ You deceive yourself, Mr Balfour,” said Mor- 
ton; “such circumstances of facility of execution 
and escape have often attended the commission of 
the most enormous crimes.—But it is not mine to 
judge you. I have not forgotten that the way was 
opened to the former liberation of Scotland by an 
act of violence which no man can justify —the 
slaughter of Cumming by the hand of Robert Bruce: 
and, therefore, condemning this action, as I do and 
must, I am not unwilling to suppose that you may 
have nfotives vindicating it in your own eyes, though 
not in mine, or in those of sober reason. 1 only 
now mention it, because I desire you to understand 
that I join a cause supported by men engaged in 
open war, which it is proposed to carry on accord- 
ing to the rules of civilized nations, without in an} 
respect approving of the act of violence which gave 
immediate rise to it.” 

Balfour bit his lip, and with difficulty suppressed 
a violent answer. He perceived, with disappoint- 
ment, that, upon points of principle, his young 
brother-in-arms possessed a clearness of judgment,. 
and a firmness of mind, which afforded but little 
hope of his being able to exert that degree of influ- 
ence over him which he had expected to possess, 
After a moment’s pause, however, he said, with 
coolness, “ My conduct is open to men and angels. 
The deed was not done in a corner—I am here in 
arms to avow it, and care not where, or by whom, 
I am called on to do so—whether in the council, the 
field of battle, the place of execution, or the day of 
the last great trial. 1 will not now discuss it further 
with one who is yet on the other’ side of the veil. 
But if you will cast in your lot with us as a brother, 
come with me to the council, who are still sitting, 
to arrange the future march of the army, and the 
means of improving our victory.” 

Morton arose and followed him in silenee,—not 
greatly delighted with his associate, and better sa- 
tisfied with the general justice of the cause which 
he had espoused, than either with the measures or 
the motiveg of :nany of those wlio were embarked 
in it. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


And loo« how Greolan tents do stana 
Hollow upon this plain—so many hollow factions. 
dius and Cressida. 


In a hollow of the hill, about a quarter of a mile 
from the field of battle, was a shepherd’s hut—a 
miserable cottage, which, as the only enclosed spot 
within a moderate distance, the leaders of the pres- 
byterian army had ehosen for their council-house. 

owards this spot Burley guided Morton, who was 
surprised, as he approached it, at the multifarious 
confusion of sounds which issued from its precincts. 
The calm and anxious gravity which it might be 
supposed would have presided in councils held on 
such important subjects, and at a period so critical, 
seemed to have given place to discord wild, and 
loud uproar, which fell on the ear of their new ally 
as an evil augury of their future measures. As they 
approached the door, they found it open indeed, 
put choked up with the bodics and heads of coun- 
trymen, who, though no members of the council, 
felt no scruple in intruding themselves upon deli- 
berations in which they were so deeply interested. 
By expostulation, by threats, and even by some 
degree of violence, Burley, the sternness of whose 
character maintained a sort of superiority over these 
disorderly forces, compelled the intruders to retire, 
and, introducing Morton into the cottage, secured 
the door behind them against impertinent curiosity. 
At a less agitating moment, the young man might 
have been entertained with the singular scene of 
which he now found himself an auditor and a spec- 
tator. 

The precincts of the gloomy and ruinous hut were 
enlightened partly by some furze which blazed on 
the hearth, the smoke whereof, having no legal vent, 
eddied around, and formed over the heads of the 
assembled council a clouded canopy— as opaque as 
their metaphysical theology —through which, like 
stars through mist, were dimly secn to twinkle a 
few blinking candles, or rather rushes dipped in 
tallow, the property of the poor owner of the cot- 
tage, which were stuck to the walls by patches of 
wet clay. This broken and dusky light showed 
many a countenance elated with spiritual pride, or 
rendered dark by fierce enthusiasm; and some 
whose anxious, wandering, and uncertain looks, 
showed they felt themselves rashly embarked in a 
cause which they had neither courage nor conduct 
to bring to a good issue, yet knew not how to aban- 
don, for very shame. They were, indeed, a doubt- 
ful and disunited body. The most active of their 
number were those concerned With Burley in the 
death of the Primate, four or five of whom had 
found their way to Loudon-hill, together with other 
men of the same relentless and uncompromising 
zeal, who had in various ways given desperate and 
unpardonable offence to the Government. 

ith them were mingled their preachers, men 
whe had spurned at the indulgence offered by Go- 
vernment, and preferred assembling their flocks in 
the wilderness, to worshipping in temples built by 
human hands, -if their doing the latter should be 
construed to admit any right on the part of their 
rulers to interfere with the supremacy of the Kirk. 
The other class of councillors were such gentlemen 
of small fortune, and substantial-farmers, as a sense 
of intelerable oppression had induced to take arms 
and join the insurgents, These also had their clergy- 
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men with them; and such divines, having many 
of them taken advantage of the indulgence, were, 
prepared to resist the measures ‘of their more vio- 
lent brethren, who proposed a declaration in which 
they ‘should give testimony against the warrants 
arid instructions for indulgence as sinful and unlaw- 
ful acts. This delicate question had been passed 
over in silence in the first draught of the manifes- 
toes which they intended to publish of the reasons 
of their gathering in arms; but it had been stirred 
anew during Balfour’s absence, and, to his great 
vexation, he now found that both parties had opened 
upon it in full cry,—Macbriar, Kettledrummle, and 
other teachers of the wanderers, being at the very 
springtide of polemical discussion with Peter Pound- 
text, the indulged pastor of Miinwood’s parish, who, 
it seems, had e’en girded himself with a broadsword, 
but, ere he was called upon to fight for the good 
cause of presbytery in the field, was manfully de- 
fending his own dogmata in the council. It was 
the din of this conflict, maintained chiefly between 
Poundtext and Kettledrummle, together with the 
clamour of their adherents, which had saluted Mor- 
ton’s ears upon approaching the cottage. Indeed, 
as both the divines were men well gifted with words 
and lungs, and each fierce, ardent, and intolerant 
in defence of his own doctrine, prompt in the recol- 
lection of texts wherewith they battered each other 
without mercy, and deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of the subject of discussion, the nvise of 
the debate betwixt them fell little shoyt of that 
tea might have attended an actual bodily con- 
ict. 

Burley, scandalized at the disunion implied in 
this virulent strife of tongues, interposed between 
the disputants, and, by some general remarks on 
the unscasonableness of discord, a soothing address 
to the vanity of each party, and the exertion of the 
authority which his services in that day’s victory 
entitled him to assume, at length succeeded in pre- 
vailing upon them to adjourn farther discussion of 
the controversy. But although Kettledrummle and 
Poundtext were thus for the time silenced, they 
continued to eye each other like two dogs, who, 
having been separated by the authority of their 
masters while fighting, have retreated, each beneath 
the chair of his owner, still watching each other’s 
motions, and indicating, by occasional growls, by 
the erected bristles of the back and ears, and by the 
red glance of the eye, that their discord is unap- 
peased, and that they only wait the first opportunity 
afforded by any general movement or commotion 
in the company, to fly once more at each other’s 
throats. 

Balfour took advantage of the momentary pause 
to present to the council Mr Henry Morton of 
Milnwood, as one touched with a sense of the evils 
of the times, and willing to peril goods and life 
in the preciqus cause for which his father, the re- 
nowned Silas Morton, had given in his time a soul- 
stirring testimony. Morton was instantly received 
with the right hand of fellowship by his ancient 
pastor, Poundtext, and by those among the insur- 
gents who supported the more moderate principles. 
The others muttered something about Erastianism, 
and reminded each other in whispers, that Silas 
Morton, once a stout and worthy servant of the 
Covenant, had been a backslider in the day when 
the resolutioners had led the way in owning the 
authority of Charles Stuart, thereby making a gay 
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wereat the present tyrant was afterwards brought 

In, to the op ion both of Kirk and country. 

They added, however, that, on this gregt day of 
ing, they would not refuse society with any who 

should put hand to the plough ; and so Morton was 

installed in his office of leader and councillor, if not 


with the full approbation of his colleagues, at least 
without any formal or avowed dissent. They pro- 
ceeded, on Burley’s motion, to divide among them- 
selves the command of the men who had assembled, 
and whose numbers were daily increasing: In this 
partition, the insurgents of Poundtext’s parish and 
congregation were naturally placed under the com- 
mand of Morton; an arrangement mutually agree- 
‘able to both parties, as he was recommended to 
their confidence, as well by his personal qualities 
as his having been born among them. 

When this task was accomphehed, it became ne- 

to determine what use was to be made of 
their victory. Morton’s heart throbbed high when 
he heard the Tower of Tillietudlem named as one 
of the most important positions to be seized upon. 
It commanded, dh we have often noticed, the pass 
between the more wild and the more fertile country, 
and must furnish, it was plausibly urged, a strong- 
hold and place of rendezvous to the cavaliers and 
malignants of the district, supposing the insurgents 
were to march onward and leave it uninvested. 
This measure was particularly urged as necessary 
by Poundtext and those of his immediate followers, 
whose habitations and families might be exposed to 
great severities, if this strong place were permitted 
to remain in possession of the royalists. 

“I opine,” said Poundtext,—for, like the other 
divines of the period, he had no hesitation in offer- 
ing his advice upon military matters, of which he 
was profoundly ignorant —“I opine that we should 
take in and raze that stronghold of the woman 
Lady t Bellenden, even though we should 
build a fort and raise a mount against it; for the 
race is a rebellious and a bloody race, and their 
hand has been heavy on the children of the Cove- 
nant, both in the former and the latter times. Their 
hook hath been in our noses, and their bridle be- 
twixt our jaws.” 

What are their means and men of defence?” 
said Burley. “ The place is strong ; but I cannot 
conceive that two women can ma! it good against 
a host.” 

“ There is also,” said Poundtext, “ Harrison the 
steward, and John Gudyill, even the lady’s chief 
butler, who boasteth himself a man of war from his 
youth upward, and who spread the banner against 
the good cause with that man of Belial, James 
Grahame of Montrose.” 

aad !” returned Burley, scornfully—“ a but- 
ler 

“ Also, there is that ancient malignant,” replied 
P “ Miles Bellenden of Charnwood, whose 
hands have been dipped in the blood of the saints.” 

“ If that,” said Burley, “ be Miles Bellenden, 
the brother of Sir Arthur, he is one whose sword 
will not turn back from battle; but he must now 
be stricken in years.” 

“ There was word in the country as I rode along,” 
said another of the council, “ that so soon as they 
heard of the victory which has been given to us, 

caused shut the of the tower, and called 
tm mien, and collected ammunition. They were ever 
« fomwo and a malionant house.” 


“ We will not, with my consent,” said Buriey, 
“ engage in a siege which may copsume time. We 
must rush forward, and follow our advantage by 
occupying Glasgow ; for I do not fear that the troops 
we have this day beaten, even with the assistance 
of my Lord Ross’s regiment, will judge it safe to 
await our coming.” , 

“ Howbeit,” said Poundtext, “we may display 
a banner before the Tower, and blow a trum 
and summon them to come forth. It may be that 
they will give over the place into our mercy, though 
they be a rebellious people. And we will summon 
the women to come forth of their stronghold, that 
is, Lady Margaret Bellenden and her grand-daugh- 
ter, and Jenny Dennison, which is a girl of an en- 
snaring eye, and the other maids, and we will give 
them a safe-conduct, and send them in peace to the 
city, even to the town of Edinburgh. But John 
Gudyill, and Hugh Harrison, and Miles Bellenden, 
we will restrain with fetters of iron, even as they, 
in times bypast, have done to the martyred saints.” 

“ Who talks of safe-conduct and of peace?” said 
a shrill, broken, and overstrained voice, from the 
crowd. 

“ Peace, brother Habakkuk,” said Machriar, in 
a soothing tone, to the speaker. 

“ J will not hold my peace,” reiterated the strange 
and unnatural voice; “ is this a time to speak of 
peace, when the earth quakes, and the mountains 
are rent, and the rivers are changed into blood, and 
the two-edged sword is drawn from the sheath to 
drink gore as if it were water, and devour flesh as 
the fire devours dry stubble?” 

While he spoke thus, the orator struggled for- 
ward to the inner part of the circle, and presented 
to Morton’s wondering eyes a figure worthy of such 
a voice and such language. The rags of a dresd 
which had once been black, added to the tattered 
fragments of a shepherd’s plaid, composed a cover- 
ing scarce fit for the purposes of decency, much less 
for those of warmth or comfort. A long beard, as 
white as snow, hung down on his breast, and min- 
gled with bushy, uncombed, grizzled hair, which 
hung in elf-looks around his wild and staring visage. 
The features seemed to be extenuated by penury 
and famine, until they hardly retained the likeness 
of a human aspect. The eyes, grey, wild, and wan- 
dering, evidently betokened a bewildered imagina- 
tion. He held in his hand a rusty sword, clotted 
with blood, as were his long lean hands, which were 
es at the extremity with nails like eagle’s 

WS. 

“ In the name of Heaven, who is he?” said 
Morton, in a whisper to Poundtext,— surprised, 
shocked, and even startled, at this ghastly appa- 
rition, which looked more like the resurrection of 
some cannibal priest, or druid red from his humar 
sacrifice, than like an earthly mortal. 

“ It is Habakkuk Mucklewrath,” answered 
Poundtext, in the same tone, “ whom the enemy 
have long detained in captivity in forts and castles, 
until his understanding hath departed from him, 
and, as I fear, an evil demon hath possessed him. 
Nevertheless, our violent brethren will have it, that 
he speaketh of the spirit, and that they fruetify by 
his pouring forth.” ; 

Here he was interrupted by Mucklewrath, who 
cried, in a voice that made the very beams of the 
voof quiver—“ Who talks of peace and safe-con- 
duct? who speaks of mercy to the bloody house of 
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the malignants! 1 say, take the infants and dash 
them against the stones—take the daughters and 
the mothers of the house, and hurl them from the 
pattlements of their trust, that the dogs may fatten 
on their blood as they did on that of Jezabel, the 
spouse of Ahab, and that their carcasses may be 

ung to the face of the field even in the portion of 
their fathers !” 

“ He speaks right,” said more than one sullen 
voice from behind. “ We will be honoured with little 
service in the great cause, if we already make fair 
weather with Heaven’s enemies.” 

«“ This is utter aboinination and daring impiety,” 
said Morton, unable to contain his indignation — 
‘© What blessing can you expect in a cause, in 
which you listen to the mingled ravings of madness 
and atrocity ?” 

«“ Hush, young man !” said Kettledrummle, “ and 
reserve thy censure for that for which thou canst 
render a reason. It is not for thee to judge into 
what vessels the spirit may be poured.” 

“ We judge of the tree by the fruit,” said Pound- 
text, “ and allow not that to be of divine inspiration 
that contradicts the divine laws.” 

“You forget, brother Poundtext,” said Macbriar, 
‘that these are the latter days, when signs and 
wonders shall be multiplied.” 

Poundtext stood forward to reply; but, ere he 
could articulate a word, the insane preacher broke 
in with a scream that drowned all competition. 

“ Who talks of signs and wonders? Am not I 
Habakkuk Mucklewrath, whose name is changed 
to Magor-Missabib, because I am made a terror 
unto myself and unto all that are around me?—I 
heard it—When did | hear it?! —was it not in the 
Tower of the Bass, that overhangeth the wide wild 
sea?—and it howled in the winds, and it roared 
in the billows, and it screamed, and it whistled, 
and it clanged, with the screams and the clang and 
the whistle of the sea-birds, as they floated, and 
flew, and dropped, and dived, on the bosom of the 
waters. I saw it—Where did I see itl—was it 
not from the high peaks of Dumbarton, when I 
looked westward upon the fertile land, and north- 
ward on the wild Highland hills; when the clouds 
gathered and the tempest came, and the lightnings 
of heaven flashed in sheets as wide as the banners 
of an host !—What did I see _—Dead corpses and 
wounded horses, the rushing together of battle, and 
garments rolled in blood.—What heard I?—The 
voice that cried, Slay, slay——smite —slay utterly— 
let not your eye have pity! slay utterly, old and 

oung, the maiden, the child, and the woman whose 
ead is grey !— Defile the house, and fill the courts 
with the slain !” 

“ ‘We receive the command!” exclaimed more 
than one of the company. “ Six days he hath not 
spoken nor broken bread, and now his tongue is 
unl :—-We receive the command, —as he hath 
said, so will we do.” 

Astonished, disgusted, and horror-struck at what 
he had seen and heard, Morton turned away from 
the circle and left the cottage. He was followed by 
Burley, who had his eys on his motions. 

" op are you going t” said the latter, taking 
him by the arm. | 

“ Anywhere,—JI care not whither; but here I 
will abide no langer.” | 

‘“ Art thou so soon weary, young man?” answered 
Burley, “ Thy hand is but now put to the plough, 
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and wouldst thou already abandon it? Is this thy 
adherence to the cause of thy father?” 

No cause,” replied Morton, indignantly —“ no 
cause can prosper, 80 conducted. One party declares 
for the ravings of a bloodthirsty madman; another 
leader is an old scholastic pedant; a third”-—he 
stopped, and his companion continued the sentence 
—“ Is a desperate homicide, thou wouldat say, like 
John Balfour of Burley !—I ean bear thy miscon- 
struction without resentment. Thou dost not con- 
sider, that it is not men of sober and self-seeking 
minds, who arise in these days of wrath to execute 
judgment and to accomplish deliverance. Hadst 
thou but seen the armies of England, during her 
Parliament of 1640, whose ranks were filled with 
sectaries and enthusiasts, wilder than the anabap- 
tists of Munster, thou wouldst have had more cause 
to marvel; and yet these men were unconquered 
on the field, and their hands wrought marvellous 
things for the liberties of the land.” 

“ But their affairs,” replied Morton, “ were wisely 
conducted, and the violence of their zeal expended 
itself in their exhortations and sermons, without 
bringing divisions into their councils, or cruelty 
into their conduct. I have often heard my father 
say so, and protest, that he wondered at nothing 
so much as the contrast between the extravagance 
of their religious tenets, and the wisdom and mo- 
deration with which they conducted their civil and 
Inilitary affairs. But owr councils seem all one wild 
chaos of confusion.” 

“ Thou must have patience, Henry Morton,” an- 
swered Balfour; “ thou must not leave the cause of 
thy religion and country either for one wild word, or 
one extravagant action. Hear me. I have already 
persuaded the wiser of our friends, that the coun- 
cillors are too numerous, and that we cannot expect 
that the Midianites shall, by so large a number, be 
delivered into our hands. They have hearkened 
to my voice, and our assemblies will be sHortly re- 
duced within such a number as can consult and act 
together; and in them thou shalt have a free voice, 
as well as in ordering our affairs of war, and pro- 
tecting those to whom mercy should be shown— 
Art thou now satisfied?” 

“ It will give me pleasure, doubtless,” answered 
Morton, “ to be the means of softening the horrors 
of civil war; and I will not leave the post I have 
taken, unless I see measures adopted at which my 
conscience revolts. But to no bloody executions 
after quarter asked, or slaughter without trial, will 
I lend countenance or sanction; and you may de- 
pend on my opposing them, with both heart and 
hand, as constantly and resolutely, if attempted by 
our own followers, as when they are the work of 
the enemy.” 

Balfour waved his hand impatiently. 

“ Thou wilt find,” he said, “ that the stubbors 
and hard-hearted generation with whom we deal, 
must be chastised with scorpions ere their hearts be 
humbled, and ere they accept the punishment of 
their iniquity. The word is gone forth st them, 
‘I will bring a sword upon you that shall avenge 
the quarrel of my Covenant.’ But what is done 
shall be done gravely, and with discretion, like 
that of the worthy James Melvin, who executed 
judgment on the tyrant and oppressor, Cardinal 

eaton. : 

“I own to-you,” repliod Morton, “ that I feel stil 
more abhorrent at cold-blooded and premeditated 
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cruelty, than at that which is practised’ in the heat 
of and resentment.” 

“Thou art yet but a youth,” replied Balfour, 
“and hast not learned how light in the balance are 
a few drops of blood in comparison to the weight 
and importance of this Pack national testimony. 
But be not afraid,—- thyself shall vote and judge in 
these matters; it may be we shall see little cause to 
strive together anent them.” 

With this concession Morton was compelled to 
be satisfied for the present; and Burley left him, 
advising him to lie down and get some rest, as the 
host would probably move in the morning. 

* And you,” answered Morton,—“ do not you go 
to rest ” 

* No,” said Burley; “my eyes must not yet know 
slumber. This is no work to be done lightly. I 
have yet to perfect the choosing of the committee 
of leaders, and I will call you by times in the morn- 
ing, to be present at their consultation.” 

He turned away, and left Morton to his repose. 

The place in which he found himself was not ill 
adapted for the purpose, being a sheltered nook, 
béneath a large rock, well protected from the pre- 
vailing wind. A quantity of moss, with which the 
ground was overspread, made a couch soft enough 
for one who had suffered so much hardship and 
anxiety. Morton wrapped himself in the horse- 
man’s cloak which he had still retained, stretched 
himself on the ground, and had not long indulged 
in melancholy reflections on the state of the coun- 
try and upon his own condition, ere he was relieved 
from them by deep and sound slumber. 

The rest of the army slept on the ground, dis- 
persed in groups, which chose their beds on the 
fields as they could best find shelter and conve- 
nience. A few of the principal leaders held wake- 
ful conference with Burley on the state of their 
affairs, and some watchmen were appointed, who 
kept themselves on the alert by chanting psalms, 
or listening to the exercises of the more gifted of 
their number 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


Got with much ease —~—now merrily to horse. 
Henry IV. Part I. 


Wits the first peep of day Henry awoke, and 
found the faithful Cuddie standing beside him with 
a portmanteau in his hand. 

“ I hae been just putting your honour’s things 
in readiness again ye were waking,” said Cuddie, 
“ as is my duty, seeing ye hae been sae gude as to 
tak me into your service.” 

“T take you into my service, Cuddie?” said 
Morton; “ you must be dreaming.” 

“ Na, na, stir,”’ answered Cuddie; “ didna I say, 
when I was tied on the horse yonder, that if ever 
ye gat loose I would be your servant, and ye didna 
say not and if that isna hiring, I kenna what is. 
Ye gae me nae aries, indeed, but ye had gien me 
eneugh before at Milnwood.”’ 

“ Well, Cuddie, if you insist on taking the 
chance of my unprosperous fortunes ”—— 

“ Ou ay, I’se warrant us a’ prosper weel eneugh,” 
answered Cuddie, cheeringly, “ an anes my auld 
mither was weel putten up. I hae begun the cam- 
ee that is easy eneugh to 


« Pillaging, I suppose?” said Morton, “ tor how 
else could you come by that portmanteau?” 

“TI wotna if it’s pillaging, or how ye ca’t,” said 
Cuddie; “ but it comes natural to a body, and it’s 
a profitable trade. Our folk had tirled the dead 
dragoons as bare as bawbees before we were loose 
amaist.—- But when I saw the an a’ weel yokit 
by the lugs to Kettledrummle and the other chield, 
I set off at the lang trot on my ain ¢rrand and your 
honour’s. Sae I took up the syke a wee bit, away 
to the right, where I saw the marks o’ mony a horse- 
foot, aid sure eneugh I cam to a place where there 
had been some clean leatherin’, and a’ the puir 
chields were lying there buskit wi’ their claes just 
as they had put them on that morning —naebody 
had found out that pose o’ carcages—and wha suld 
be in the midst thereof (as my mither says) but 
our auld acquaintance, Sergeant Bothwell?” 

“ Ay! has that man fallen?” said Morton. 

“ Troth has he,” answered Cuddie; “ and his een 
were open and his brow bent, and his teeth clenched 
thegither, like the jaws of a trap for foumarts when 
the spring ’s doun—I was amaist feared to look at 
him; however, I thought to hae turn about wi’ him, 
and sae 1 e’en riped his pouches, as he had dune 
nrony an honester man’s; and here’s your ain sille1 
again (or your uncle’s, which is the same) that he 
got at Milnwood that unlucky night that made us 
a’ sodgers thegither.” 

“ There can be no harm, Cuddie,” said Morton, 
“in making use of this money, since we know how 
he came by it; but you must divide with me.” 

‘¢ Bide a wee, bide a wee,” said Cuddie. “ Weel 
and there’s a bit ring he had hinging in a black 
ribbon doun on his breast. Jam thinking it has 
been a love-token, puir fallow—there’s naebody 
sae rough but they hae aye a kind heart to the lasses 
—and there’s a book wi’ a wheen papers; and [ 
got twa or three odd things, that I’ll keep to mysell, 
forby.” 

“ Upon my word, you have made a very success- 
ful foray for a beginner,” said his new master. 

“ Hacna I e’en now?” said Cuddie, with great 
exultation. “I tauld ye I wasna that dooms stupid. 
if it cam to lifting things.— And forby, I hae got 
ten twa gude horse. A feckless loon of a Straven 
weaver, that has left his loom and his bein house to 
sit skirling on a cauld hill-side, had catched twa 
dragoon naigs, and he could neither gar them hu 
nor wind, sae he took a gowd noble for them bai 
—lI suld hae tried him wi’ half the siller, but it’s 
an unco ill place to get change in— Ye’ll find the 
siller’s missing out o’ Bothwell’s purse.” 

“You have made a most excellent and useful 
purchase, Cuddie ;—but what is that portmanteau ?” 

“ The pockmantle?” answered Cuddie ; “ it was 
Lord Evandale’s yesterday, and it’s yours the day. 
I fand it ahint the bush o’ broom yonder— Ilka dog 
has its day—Ye ken what the auld sang says, 


‘ Take turn about, mither, quo’ Tam o’ the Linn. 
“ And, speaking o’ that, I maun and see about 
my mither, puir auld body, if your honour basna 
ony immediate commands.” 
“ But, Cuddie,” said Morton, * I really cannot 
take these things from you without some recom- 


pense. : 

“ Hout fie, stir,” answered Cuddie, “ ye suld aye 
be taking,—for recompense, ye may about 
that some other time— 1 hae seen gey weel to my- 
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sel wi’ some things that fit me better. What could 
I do wi’ Lord Evandale’s braw claes? Sergeant 
Bothwell’s will serve me weel eneugh.” 

Not being able to prevail on the self-constituted 
and disinterested follower to accept of anything for 
himself out of these warlike spoils, Morton resolved 
to take the first opportunity of returning Lord 
Evandale’s property, supposing him yet to be alive ; 
and, in the meanwinle, did not hesitate to avail 
himself of Cuddie’s prize, so far as to appropriate 
some changes of linen, and other trifling articles 
amongst those of more value which the portman- 
teau contained. 

He then hastily looked over the papers which 
were found in Bothwell’s pocket-book. These were 
of a miscellaneous description. The roll of his 
troop, with the name of those absent on furlough, 
memorandums of tavern-bills, and lists of delin- 
quents who might be made subjects of fine and per- 
seeution, first presented themselves, along with a 
copy of a warrant from the Privy Council to arrest 
certain persons of distinction therein named. In 
another pocket of the book were one or two com- 
missions which Bothwell had held at different times, 
and certificates of his services abroad, in which his 
courage and military talents were highly praised. 
But the most remarkable paper was an accurate 
account of his genealogy, with reference to many 
documents for establishment of its authenticity ;— 
subjoined was a list of the ample possessions of the 
forfeited Earls of Bothwell, and a particular account 
of the proportions in which King James Vi. had 
bestowed them on the courtiers and nobility, by 
whose descendants they were at present actually 
pessessed ; beneath this list was written, in red let- 
ters, in the hand of the deceased, Haud Immemor, 
F.S.E. B., the initials probably intimating Francis 
Stewart, Earl of Bothwell. To these documents, 
which strongly painted the character and feelings 
of their deceased proprietor, were added some which 
showed him in a light greatly different from that 
in which we have hitherto presented him to the 
reader. 

In a secret pocket of the book, which Morton did 
not discover without some trouble, were one or two 
letters, written in a beautiful female hand. They 
were dated about twenty years back, bore no ad- 
dress, and were subscribed only by initials. With- 
out having time to peruse them accurately, Morton 
perceived that they contained the elegant yet fond 
expressions of female affection directed towards an 
object whose jealousy they endeavoured to soothe, 
and of whose hasty, suspicious, and impatient tem- 
per, the writer seemed gently to complain. The 
ink of these manuscripts had faded by time, and, 
notwithstanding the great care which had obviously 
been taken for their preservation, they were in one 
or two places chafed so as to be illegible. 

“ It matters not,” arpa words were written on 
the envelope of that which had suffered most), “ I 
have them by heart.” 

With these letters was a lock of hair wra ped 
in a copy of verses, written obviously with a feeling 
which atoned, in Morton’s opinion, for the rough- 
ness of the , and the conceits with which it 
abounded, according to the taste of the period: 


» dear pledge, is and brigh 
ee, well-romeraberd night, 
When fest thy braid was wove, 


And first my whisper’d love. 
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Since then, how often hast thou preas‘d 
The torrid zone of this wild breast, 
‘Whose wrath and hate have sworn to dwell 


With the sin which peopled hell ! 

A. breast whose blood ’s a troubled ocean, 

Each throb the earthquake’s wild commotion | — 
O, if such climes thou canst endure, 


Yet keep thy hue unstained and pure, 
‘What conquest o’er each erring thought 
Of that fierce realm had Agnes wrought ! 
I had not wander’d wild and wide, 
With such an angel for my guide ; 
Nor heaven nor earth could then reprove me, 
If she had lived, and lived to love me, 
Not then this world’s wild joys had been 
To me one savage hunting-scene, 
My sole delight the headlong race, 
And frantic hurry of the chase, 
To start, pursue, and bring to bay, 
Rush in, ae down, and rend my prey 
Then from the carcass turn ; 
Mine ireful mood had sweetness tamed, 
And soothed each wound which pride inflamed ; — 
Yes, God and man ht now a ve me, 
If thou hadast lived, and lived to love me! 


As he finished reading these lines, Morton could 
not forbear reflecting with compassion on the fate 
of this singular and most unhappy being, who, it 
appeared, while in the lowest state of de tion, 
and almost of contempt, had his recollections con- 
tinually fixed on the high station to which his birth 
seemed to entitle him ; and, while plunged in gross 
acentiousness, was in secret looking back with bit- 
ter remorse to the period of his youth, during which 
he haa nourished a virtuous, though unfortunate 
attachment. 

“ Alas! what are we,’’ said Morton, “ that our 
best and most praiseworthy feelings can be thus 
debased and depraved— that honourable pride can 
sink into haughty and desperate indifference for 
general opinion, and the sorrow of blighted affec- 
tion inhabit the same bosom which licence, revenge, 
and rapine, have chosen for their citadel? But it 
is the same throughout: the liberal principles of 
one man sink into cold and unfeeling indifference , 
the religious zeal of another hurries him into frantic 
and savage enthusiasm. Our resolutions, our pas- 
sions, are like the waves of the sea, and, without 
the aid of Him who formed the human breast, we 
cannot say to its tides,‘ Thus far shall ye come, 
and no farther.’ ” 

While he thus moralized, he raised his eyes, and 
observed that Burley stood before him. 

“ Already awake?’ said that leader——© It is well, 
and shows zeal to tread the path before you. What 
papers are these?” he continued. 

Morton gave him some brief account of Cuddie’s 
successful marauding party, and handed him the 
pocket-book of Bothwell, with its contents. The 
Cameronian leader looked with some attention on 
such of the papers as related to military affairs, or 
public business ; but when he came to the verses, 
he threw them from him with contempt. 

“T little thought,” he said, “ when, by the bless- 
ing of God, I d my sword three times 
the body of that arch tool of cruelty and persecu- 
tion, that a character so desperate and so danger- 
ous could have stooped to an art as trifl 
profane. But I see that Satan can blend the most 
different qualities in his well-beloved and chosen 
agents, and that the same hand which can wield a 
club or a slaughter-weapon against me py the 
valley of destruction, can touch a ng te, or 
a gittern, to soothe the ears of the : daugh- 
tera of perdition in their Vanity Fair.” 

“ Your ideas of duty, then.” said Morton, “ ex 
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clude love of the fine arts, which have been sup- 
in general to purify and ta elevate the mind?” 

“To me, young man,” answered Burley, “ and 
to those who think as I do, the pleasures of this 
world, under whatever name disguised, are vanity, 
as its grandeur and power are a snare. We have 
but one object on earth, and that is to build up the 
temple of the Lord.” 

“ T have heard my father observe,” replied Mor- 
ton, “ that many who assumed. power in the name 
of Heaven, were ocr git in - ae = _ 
unwilling to with it, as if the een solely 
moved by A ht of worldly. ambition —But 
of this another time. Have you succeeded in ob- 
ae ing a committee of the council to be nomina- 

?? 





“J have,” answered Burley. “ The number is 
limited to six, of which you are one, and I come to 
call you to thpir deliberations.” 

Morten accompanied him to a sequestered grass- 
plot, where their colleagues awaited them. In this 
delegation of authority, the two principal factions 
which divided the taumultuary army had each taken 
eare to send three of their own number. On the 
part of the Cameronians, were Burley, Macbriar, 
and Kettledrummle ; and on that of the moderate 
party, Poundtext, Henry Morton, and a small pro- 
prietor called the Laird of Langcale. Thus the two 
parties were equally balanced by their represen- 
tatives in the committee of management, although 
it seemed likely that those of the most violent opi- 
nions were, as is usual in such cases, to possess and 
exert the greater degree of energy. Their debate, 
however, was conducted more like men of this world 
than could have been expected from their conduct 
on the preceding evening. After maturely consider- 
ing their means and situation, and the probable 
increase of their numbers, they agreed that they 
would keep their position for that day, in order to 
refresh their men, and give time to reinforcements 
to join them, and that, on the next morning, they 
would direct their march towards Tillietudlem, and 
summon that stronghold, as they expressed it, of 
malignancy. If it was not surrendered to their 
summons, they resolved to try the effect of a brisk 
assault; and, should that mi » it was settled 
that they should leave a part of their number to 
blockade the place, and reduce it, if possible, by 
famine, while their main body should march for- 
ward to drive Claverhouse and Lord Ross from the 
town of Glasgow. Such was the determination of 
the council of management; and thus Morton’s first 
enterprise in active life was likely to be the attack 
of a castle belonging to the parent of his mistress, 
and defended by her relative, Major Bellenden, to 
whom he nally owed many obligations! He 
felt fully the embarrassment of his situation, yet 

himself lar the reflection, that his newly 
acquired in insurgent army would give 
him, at oh events, the means of extending de 
inmates of Tillietudiem a protection which no other 
cireumstence could have afforded them;—and he 
was not without hope that he might be able to 
mediate such an accommodation betwixt them and 
the presbyterian army, as should secure them a safe 
neutrality during the war which was about to en- 
8u6. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tiis stood was drench'd in blood and fain.” 
Forat. 

We must now return to the fortress of Tillie 
tudlem and its inhabitants. The morning, being tha 
first after the battle of Loudon-hill, had dawned 
upon its battlements, and the defenders had already 
resumed the labours by which they proposed to 
render the place tenable, when the watchman, who 
was placed in a high turret called the Warder's 
Tower, gave the signal that a horseman was ap- 
proaching. As he came nearer, his dress indicated 
an officer of the Life-Guards; and the slowness of 
his horse’s pace, as well as the manner in which 
the rider stooped on the saddle-bow, plainly showed 
that he was sick or wounded. The wicket was in- 
stantly opened to receive him, and Lord Evandale 
rode into the court-yard, so reduced by loss of blood, 
that. he was unable to dismount without assistance 
As he entered the hall, leaning upon a servant, the 
ladies shrieked with surprise and terror; for, pale 
as death, stained with blood, his regimentals soiled 
and torn, and his hair matted and disordered, he 
resembled rather a spectre than a human being 
But their next exclamation was that of joy at his 
escape. 

“ Thank God!” exclaimed Lady Margaret, “ that 
you are here, and have aig i the hands of the 
bloodthirsty murderers who have cut off so many 
of the king’s loyal servants !” 

“ Thank God!” added Edith, “ that you are here 
and in safety! We have dreaded the worst. But 
you are wounded, and I fear we have little the 
means of assisting you.” 

“ My wounds are only sword-cuts,” answered the 
young nobleman, as he reposed himself on a seat; 
“the pain is not worth mentioning, and I should 
not even feel exhausted but for the loss of blood.— 
But it was not my purpose to bring my weakness 
to add to your danger and distress, but to relieve 
them, if possible. What can I do for you!— Permit 
me,” he added, addressing Lady Margaret—“ per- 
mit me to think and act as your son, my ma, 
dam—as your brother, Edith !” 

He pronounced the last part of the sentence with 
some emphasis, as if he feared that the apprehen- 
sion of his pretensions as a suitor might render his 
proffered services unacceptable to Miss Bellenden 
She was not insensible to his delicacy, but there 
was no time for exchange of sentiments. 

“ We are preparing for our defence,” said the old 
lady with great dignity ;—“ my brother nas taken 
charge of our garrison, and, by the grace of God, 
we will give the rebels such a reception as they 
deserve.’ 

“ How gladly,” said Evandale, “ would I share 
in the defence of the Castle! But in my present 
state, I should be but a burden to you—nay, some- 
thing worse ; for, the knowledge that an officer of 
the Life-Guards was in the Castle would be sufficient 
to make these rogues more desperately earnest to 
possess themselves of it. If they find it defended 
only by the family, they may possibly march on to 
a rather than hazard - assault,” 7 

nd can you think so meanly of us, lord, 
said Edith, with the generous burst of ing whieh 
woman 80 often evinces, and which becomes her #0 
well—her voice faltering through eagerness, and her 
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brow colouring with the noble warmth which dic- 
tated Ler language—‘“ can you think so meanly of 
your friends, as that they would permit such con- 
siderations to interfere with their sheltering and 
protecting you at a moment whien you are unable 
to defend yourself, and when the whole country is 
filled with the enemy? Is there a cottage in Scot- 
land whose owners would permit a valued friend to 
leave it in such circumstances? And can you think 
we will allow you to go from a castle which we hold 
to be strong enough for our own defence?” 

“ Lord Evandale need never think of it,” said 
Lady Margaret. “ I will dress his wounds myself; 
it is all an old wife is fit for in war time; but to 
nee the Castle of Tillietudlem when the sword of 

e enemy is drawn to slay him,— the meanest 
trooper that ever wore the king’s coat on his back 
should not do so, much less my young Lord Evan- 
dale. —Ours is not a house that ought to brook 
such dishonour. The Tower of Tillietudlem has 
been too much distinguished by the visit of his most 
sacred ””———. 

Here she was interrupted by the entrance of the 
Major. 

“ We have taken a prisoner, my dear uncle,” 
said Edith—“ a wounded prisoner, and he wants 
to escape from us. You must help us to keep him 
by force.” 

“ Lord Evandale!” exclaimed the veteran. “I 
am as much pleased as when 1 got my first com- 
mission. Claverhouse reported you were killed, or 
missing at least.” 

“ T should have been slain, but for a friend of 
yours,” said Lord Evandale, speaking with some 
emotion, and bending his eyes on the ground, as if 
he wished to avoid seeing the impression that what 
he was about to say sould make upon Miss Bellen- 
den. “ J was unhorsed and defenceless, and the 
sword raised to dispatch me, when young Mr Mor- 
ton, the prisoner for whom you interested yourself 
yesterday morning, interposed in the most generous 
manner, preserved my life, and furnished me with 
the means of escaping.” 

As he ended the sentence, a painful curiosity 
overcame his first resolution; he raised his eyes to 
Edith’s face, and imagined he could read in the 
glow of her cheek and the sparkle of her cye, joy 
at hearing of her lover’s safcty and freedom, and 
triumph at his not having been left last in the race 
of generosity. Such, indeed, were her feelings ; 
but they were also mingled with admiration of the 
ready frankness with which Lord Evandale had 
hastened to bear witness to the merit of a favoured 
rival, and to acknowledge an obligation which, in 
all probability, he would rather have owed to any 
other individual in the world. 

Major Bellenden, who would never have observed 
the emotions of either party, even had they been 
much more markedly expressed, contented himself 
with saying, “ Since Henry Morton has influence 
with these rascals, I am glad he has so exerted it; 
but I hope he will get clear of them as soon as he 
ean. Indeed, I cannot doubt it. I know his prin- 
ciples, find that he detests their cant and hypocrisy. 


Jl have heard him laugh a thousand times at the 


of that old presbyterian scoundrel, Pound- 

text, who, after enjoying the: indulgenee of the 
for so many y has new, upon the 

very first raffle, shown himself in his own proper 
aud eet off, with three parts of his crop- 
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eared con; tion, to join the host of the fanatics 
—But how did you escape after leaving the field 
my lord?” 

“T rode for ig Aa as a recreant knight must,” 
answered Lord , smiling, “ I took the 
route where I thought I had least chance of meet- 
ing with any of the enemy, and I found shelter for 
several hours— you will hardly guess where.” 

“ At Castle Bracklan, perhaps,” said Lady Mar- 
isda or in the house of some other loyal gentle- 
man 


en 


“ No, madam. I was repulsed, under one mean 
pretext or another, from more than one house of 
that description, for fear of the enemy following 
my traces; but I found refuge in the cottage of a 
poor widow, whose husband had been tshot within 
these three months by a party of our corps, and 
whose two sons are at this very moment with the 
insurgents.” 

“Indeed!” said Lady pe aah greg 3; “and 
was a fanatic woman capable of such generosity ? 
But she disapproved, I suppose, of the tenets of her 
family 1” 

“ Far from it, madam,” continued the young no- 
bleman; “ she was in principle a rigid recusant, but 
she saw my danger and distress, considered me as 
a fellow-creature, and forgot that I was a cavalier _ 
and a soldier. She bound my wounds, and per- 
mitted me to rest upon her bed, concealed me from 
2 party of the insurgents who were seeking for 
stragglers, supplied me with food, and did not suf- 
fer me to leave my place of refuge until she had 
learned that 1 had every chance of getting to this 
tower without danger.” 

“Tt was nobly done,” said Miss Bellenden; “and 
I trust you will have an opportunity of rewarding 
her generosity.” 

“ ] am running up an arrear of obligation on al} 
sides, Miss Bellenden, during these unfortunate 
occurrences,” replied Lord Evandale; ‘ but when I 
can attain the means of showing my gratitude, the 
will shall not be wanting.” 

All now joined in pressing Lord Evandale to 
relinquish his intention of leaving the Castle; but 
the argument of Major Bellenden proved the most 
effectual. 

“ Your presence in the Castle will be most use- 
ful, if not absolutely necessary, my lord, in order 
to maintain, by your authority, proper discipline 
among the fellows whom Claverhouse has left ir 
garrison here, and who do not prove to be of the 
most orderly description of inmates; and, indeed, 
we have the Colonel’s authority, for that very pur- 
pose, to detain any officer of his regiment whe 
might pass this way.” 

“ That,” said Lord Evandale, “ is an unanswer- 
able argument, since it shows me that my residence 
here may be useful, even in my present disabled 
state. 

“ For your wounds, my lord,” said the Major, 
“if my sister, Lady Bellonden, will undertake to | 
give battle to any feverish symptom, if such should 
appear, I will answer that my old campaigner, 
Gideon Pike, shall dress a flesh-wound with any 
of the incorporation of Barber-S He had 
nonee of pee in Montrose’s for page 

ew regularly-bred army -chirurgeons, as you 
well i 75 agree to stay with ua, then 1” 

“ My reasons for leaving the Castle,” said Lord 

Evandale, glancing a look towards Edith, “ though 
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they evidently seemed hty, must needs give 
coat ednig: Besregee lyse: npr proses i 





May I presume, Major; to inquire into the means 
and er of defence which you have pre ? or 
ean I attend you to examine the works} 


I¢ did not escape Miss Bellenden, that Lord 
Evandale seemed much exhausted both in body 
and mind. “I cpg Do she said, addressing the 
Major, * that since Evandale condescends to 
become an officer of our ison, you should begin 
by rendering him amenable to your authority, and 
ordering him to his a ent, that he may take 
sume refreshment ere he enters on military discus- 
stons.” 

“ Edith is right,” said the old lady; “ you must 
instantly to bed, my lord, and take some fe- 

ge, which I will pre with my own hand ; 
and my lady-in-waiting, Mistress Martha Weddell, 
shall make some friar’s-chicken, or something very 
light; I would not advise wine.— John Gudyill, let 
the ma Oy make ready the chamber of dais—. 
Lord Evandale must lie down instantly. Pike will 
take off the dressings, and examine the state of the 
wounds.” 

“ These are melancholy preparations, madam,” 
said Lord Evandale, as he returned thanks to Lady 
Margaret, and was about to leave the hall; “ but 
I must submit to your ladyship’s directions, and I 
trust that your skill will soon make me a more able 
defender of your Castle that I am at present. You 
must render my body serviceable as soon as you 
can, for you have no use for my head while you 
have Major Bellenden.” 

With these words he left the apartment. 

“ An excellent young man, and a modest,” said 
the Major. 

“ None of that conceit,” said Lady Margaret, 
“ that often makes young folk suppose they know 
better how their complaints sliould be treated than 
people that have had experience.” 

“ And so generous and handsome a young noble- 
man,” said Jenny Dennison, who had entered du- 
ring the latter part of this conversation, and was 
now left alone with her mistress in the hall,—the 
Major returning to his military cares, and Lady 

to her medical preparations. 

Edith only answered these encomiums with a 
sigh; but, although silent, she felt and knew better 
than any one how much they were merited by the 
person on whom they were bestowed. Jenny, how- 
ever, failed not to follow up her blow. 

“ After a’, it’s true that my leddy says— there’s 
nae trusting a presbyterian; they are a’ faithless 
man-sworn louns. Whae wad hae thought that 
young Milnwood and Cuddie Headrigg wad hae 
taen on wi’ thae rebel blackguards?” 

“ What do you mean by such improbable non- 
senae, Jenny t” said her young mistress, very much 


I ken it’s no pleasing for you to hear, madam,” 

eRny, ily, “and it’s as little pleasant 

for me to tell; but as gude ye suld ken a’ about it 
sune as syne, for the haill Castle’s ringing wi’t.”’ 

* Ringmge with what, Jenny? Have you a mind 
to drive me mad?” answered Edith, impatiently. 

“ Just that Henry Morton of Milnwood is out 


°’ chief leaders. 
“ It is a falachood !” said 
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chery to his king and country —such eruelty to me 
ware ars all the innocent aed defenceless’ victims, 
I mean, who must suffer in a civil war—TI tell you 
he is utterly incapable of it, in every sere.” 

“ Dear! dear! Miss Edith,” replied Jenny, still 
constant to her text, “they maun be better ac- 
quainted wi’ young men than I am, or ever wish to 
be, that can tell — what they’re ble 
or no capable o’. But there has been am, 
and another chield, out in bonnets and grey plaids, 
like countrymen, to recon—reconnoitre—1I think 
John Gudyill ca’d it; and they hae been —— 
the rebels, and brought back word that they h 
seen young Milnwood mounted on ane o’ the dra- 
goon horses that was taen at Loudon-hill, armed 
wi’ swords and pistols, like wha but him, and hand 
and glove wi’ the foremost o’ them, and dreeling 
and commanding the men ; and Cuddie at the heels 
o’ him, in ane o’ Sergeant Bothwell’s laced waist- 
coats, and a cockit hat with a bab o’ blue ribbands 
at it for the auld cause o’ the Covenant (but Cud- 
die aye liked a blue ribband), and a ruffled sark, 
like ony lord o’ the land—it sets the like o’ him, 
indeed !” 

“ Jenny,” said her young mistress, hastily, “ it 
is impossible these men’s report can be true; my 
uncle has heard nothing of it at this instant.” 

“ Because Tam Halliday,” answered the hand- 
maiden, “ came in just five minutes after Lord 
Evandale ; and when he heard his lordship was in 
the Castle, he swore (the profane loon!) he would 
be d—d ere he would make the report, as he ca’d 
it, of his news to Major Bellenden, since there 
was an officer of his ain regiment in the ison. 
Sae he wad have said naething till Lord Evandale 
wakened the next morning; only he tauld me 
about it” (here Jenrry looked a little down), “ just 
to vex me about Cuddie.” ; 

“ Poh! you silly girl,” said Edith, assuming some 
courage — it is all a trick of that fellow to teaze 

ou.’ 

6 Na, madam, it canna be that, for John Gudyill 
took the other dragoon (he’s an auld hard-favoured 
man, I wotna his name) into the cellar, and gae 
him a tass o’ brandy to get the news out o’ him, 
and he said just the same as Tam Halliday, word 
for word; and Mr Gudyill was in sic a rage, that 
he tauld it a’ ower again to us, and says the haill 
rebellion is owing to the nonsense o’ my Leddy 
and the Major, and Lord Zvandale, that begged off 
young Milnwood and Cuddie yesterday morning, 
for that, if they had suffered, the country wad hae 
been quiet—and troth | am muckle o’ that opinion 
mysell,” 

This last commentary Jenny added to her tale, 
in resentment of her mistress’s extreme and ob- 
stinate incredulity. She was instantly alarmed, 
however, by the effect which her news uced 
upon her young lady—an effect rendered doubly 
violent by the High-church principles and preju- 
dices in which Miss Bellenden had been educated, 
Her complexion became as as a corpse—her 
respiration so difficult, that it was on the point of 
altogether failing her-——and her limbs so in 
of supporting her, that she sunk, rather than 
down upon one of the seata in the hall, and seemed 
on the eve of fainting. Jenny tried cold water 
burnt feathers, cutting of laces, and all other 
medies usual in hysterical eases, but without 
immediate effect, 
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“ God jorgie me! what hae I done!” said the 
repentant fille-de-chambre. “I wish my tongue had 
been cnttit out!—-Wha wad hae thought o’ her 
pers ety that way, and a’ for a young lad!—O, 
Miss Edith! dear Miss Edith! caer bag heart w 
about it—it’s maybe no true for a’ that I hae sai 
~~Q, I wish my mouth had been blistered! A’ body 
tells me my tongue will do rhe a mischief some day. 
What if my Leddy comes? or the Major?—and she’s 
sitting in the throne, too, that naebody has sate in 
since that weary morning the King was here !—O! 
what will I do? O! what will become o’ us?” 

While Jenny Dennison thus lamented herself 
and her mistress, Edith slowly returned from the 
paroxsym into which she had been thrown by this 
unexpected intelligence.— If he had been unfor- 
tunate,” she said, “ I never would have deserted 
him—I never did so, even when there was danger 
and disgrace in pleading his cause. If he had died, 
I would have mourned him—if he had been un- 
faithful, I would have forgiven him; but a rebel 
to his King—a traitor to his country—the asso- 
ciate and colleague of cut-throats and common 
stabbers—the persecutor of all that is noble— the 
professed and blasphemous enemy of all that is 
sacred—TI will tear him from my heart, if my life- 
blood should ebb in the effort !” 

She wiped her eyes, and rose hastily from the 
great chair (or throne, as Lady Margaret used to 
call it), while the terrified damsel hastened to shahe 
up the cushion, and efface the appearance of any 
one having occupied that sacred seat; although 
King Charles himself, considering the youth and 
beauty, as well as the affliction of the momentary 

r of his hallowed chair, would probably have 
thought very little of the profanation. She then 
hastered officiously to press her support on Edith, 
as she paced the hall, apparently in deep medita- 
tion.— © Tak my arm, madam ; better just tak my 
arm ; sorrow maun hae its vent, and doubtless” — 

“ No, Jenny,” said Edith, with firmness; “ you 
have seen my weakness, and you shall see my 


gg ee 
* But ye leaned on me the other morning, Miss 
Edith, when ye were sae sair grieved.” 

“ Misplaced and erring affection may require 
support, Jenny —duty can support itself. Yet I will 
do nothing rashly;—I will be aware of the reasons 
of his conduct—and then —cast him off for ever,” 
was the firm and determined answer of her young 


y 

Overawed by a manner of which she could nei- 
ther conceive the motive, nor estimate the merit, 
Jenny muttered between her teeth, “Od, when the 
first flight’s ower, Miss Edith taks it as easy as I 
do, and muckle easier, and I’m sure I ne’er cared 
half sae muckle about Cuddie Headrigg as she did 
about young Milnwood. Forby that, it’s maybe as 
weel to hae a friend on baith sides; for if the whigs 
wuld come to tak the Castle, as it’s like they may, 
when there’s sae little victual, and the dragoons 
wasting what ’s o’t,—-ou, in that case, Milnwood and 
Cuddie wad hae the upper hand, and their friend- 
ship wad be worth siller—I was thinking sae this 
morning Lay heard the news.” | 

With this consolatory reflection the damsel went 
about her usual occupations, leaving her mistress 
to school her mind as she best might, for eradi- 
cating the sentiments which she had, hitherto en- 
tertained towards Henry Morton. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Onee more into the breach, dear friends, once more! 


Henry V. 

On the evening of this day, all the information 
which they could procure led them to expect that 
the insurgent army would be with ay. dawn on 
their march against Tillietudlem. Lord Evandale’s 
wounds had been examined by Pike, who reported 
them in a very promising state. They were nume- 
rous, but none of any consequence; and the loss 
of blood, as much perhaps as the boasted specific 
of Lady Margaret, had prevented any tendency to 
fever; so that, notwithstanding he felt some pain 
and great weakness, the patient maintained that he 
was able to creep about with the assistance of a 
stick. In these circumstances he refused to be con- 
fined to his apartment, both that he might encou- 
rage the soldiers by his presence, and suggest any 
necessary addition to the plan of defence, which the 
Major might be see | to have arranged upon 
something of an antiquated fashion of warfare.— 
Lord Evandale was well qualified to give advice 
on such subjects, having served, during his early 
youth, both in France and in the Low Countries. 
There was little or no occasion, however, for al- 
tering the preparations already made; and except- 
ing on the article of provisions, there seemed no 
reason to fear for the defence of so strong a place 
against such assailants as those by whom it was 
threatened. 

With the peep of day, Lord Evandale and Major 
Bellenden were on the battlements again, viewin 
and re-viewing the state of their preparations, an 
anxiously expecting the approach of the enemy. I 
ought to observe, that the report of the spies had 
now been regularly made and received; but the 
Major treated the report that Morton was in armr 
against the Government with the most scornful in 
credulity. 

“ T know the lad better,” was the only reply he 


a rt ee, 


deigned to make;—“ the fellows have not dared to | 


venture near enough, and have been deceived by 
some fanciful resemblance, or have picked up some 
story.” 

“TI differ from you, Major,” answered Lord 
Evandale; “I think you will see that young gentle- 
man at the head of the insurgents; and, though I 
shall be heartily sorry for it, I shall not be greatly 
surprised.” 

** You are as bad as Claverhouse,” said the Ma- 
jor, “ who contended yesterday morning down my 
very throat, that this young fellow, who is as high- 
spirited and gentleman-like a boy as I have ever 
known, wanted but an opportunity to place himself 
at the head of the rebels.’ 

‘‘ And considering the usage which he has re- 
ceived, and the suspicions under which he lies,” 
said Lord Evandale, “ what other course 38 open 
tohim? For my own part, I should hardly know 
whether he deserved most blame or pity.” ; 

“ Blame, my lord!—Pity!” echoed the Major, 
astonished at hearing such sentiments: “ he would 
deserve to be hanged, that’s all; and, were he my 
own son, I should see him strung up with pleasure 
—Blame, indeed! But your lordship cannot think 
as you are pleased to speak?” ; 

“I give you my honour, Major Bellenden, that 
I have been for some time of opinion, that our polt- 
ticians and prelates have driven matters toa pain 


| 
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fol extremity in this country, and have alienated, 
by violence of various kinds, not only the lower 
slaases, but all those in the upper ranks, whom 
strong party-feeling, or a desire of court-interest, 
dove not attach to their standard.” 

“ T am no politician,’ answered the Major, “ and 
¥ do not understand nice distinctions. My sword 
is the King’s, and when he commands, I draw it 
in his cause.” 

“TI trust,” replied the young lord, “ you will not 
find me more than yourself, though 1 
heartily wish that the enemy were foreigners. It 
is, however, no time to debate that matter, for yon- 
dey thay come, and we must defend ourselves as 
well as we can.” 

As Lord Evandale spoke, the van of the insur- 

to make their appearance on the road 
which crossed the top of the Inil, and thence de- 
scended opposite to the Tower. They did not, how- 
ever, move downwards, as if aware that, in doing 
40, their colamns would be exposed to the fire of 
| the artillery of the place. But their numbers, which 
| at first seemed few, appeared presently so to deepen 
| and concentrate themselves, that, judging of the 
masses which occupied the road behind the hill 
from the closeness of the front which they pre- 
sented on the top of it, their force appeared very 
| considerable. There was a pause of anxiety on 
both sides; and, while the unsteady ranks of the 
, Covenanters were agitated, as if by pressure be- 
| hind, or uncertainty as to their next movement, 
| their arms, picturesque from their variety, glanced 
in the morning sun, whose beams were reflected 
| from a grove of pikes, muskets, halberds, and battle- 
axes. The armed mass occupied, for a few minutes, 
this fluctuating position, until three or four horse- 
men, who seemed to be leaders, advanced from the 
front, and occupied the height a little nearer to the 
Castle. John Gudyill, who was not without some 
skill as an artilleryman, brought a gun to bear en 
this detached group. 
| “1 flee the falcon”—(so the smal] cannon was 
| called)“ I'll flee the falcon whene’er your ho- 
nour gies command ; my certie, she'll ruffle their 
feathers for them !” 
The Major looked at Lord Evandale. 
“ Stay a moment,” said the young nobleman ;— 
“ they send us a flag of truce.” 
In fact, one of the horsemen at that moment dis- 
mounted, and, displaying a white cloth on a pike, 
moved forward towards the Tower, while the Major 
and Lord Evandale, descending from the battlement 
of the main fortress, advanced to meet him as far 
as the barricade, judging it unwise to admit him 
within the precincts which they designed to defend. 
At the same time that the ambassador set forth, the 
group of horsemen, as if they had anticipated the 
ions of John Gudyill for their annoyance, 
drew from the advanced station which they had 
occupied, and fell back to the main body. 

The envoy of the Covenanters, to judge by his 
mein and manner, seemed fully imbued with that 
spiritual pride which distinguished his sect. His 
features were drawn up to a contemptuous prim- 
nese, and his half-shut eyes seemed to scorn to look 
upon the terrestrial obyeets around, while, at e 
solemn stride, his toes were pointed outwards wi 


an air that to the ground on which 
_ they twode, "Lord Evandae ¢ could not suppress a 
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“Did you ever,” said he to Major Bollenden, 
“see such an absurd automaton! One would swear 
it moves upon springs—Can it speak, think you !* 

“ Q, ay,” said the Major; “ that seems to be one 
of my old acquaintance, a genuine puritan of the 
right pharisaical leaven.—Stay——he coughs and 
hems; he is about to summon the Castle with the 
but-end of a sermon, dnstead of a parley on the 
trumpet.” 

The veteran, who in his day had had many an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with the manners 
of these religionists, was not far mistaken in his 
conjecture ; only that, instead of a prose exordium, 
the Laird of Langcale — for it was no less a per- 
sonage — uplifted, with a Stentorian voice, a verse 
of the twenty-fourth Psalm: 

** Ye gates, ift up your heads! ye doors, 
Doors that do last for aye, 
Be hited up"—— 

“T told you so,” said the Major to Evandale, — 
and then presented himself at the entrance of the! 
barricade, demanding to know for what purpose or 
intent he made that doleful noise, like a hog ina 
high wind, beneath the gates of the Castle. 

“ I come,” rephed the ambassador in a high and 
shrill voice, and without any of the usual salutations 
or deferences —“ I come from the godly army of 
the Solemn League and Covenant, to speak with two 
carnal malignants, William Maxwell, called Lord 
Evandale, and Miles Bellenden of Charnwood.” 

« And what have you to say to Miles Bellenden 
and Lord Evandale?” answered the Major. 

“ Are you the parties?”’ said the Laird of Lang- 
cale, in the same sharp, conceited, disrespectful tone 
of voice. 

“ Even so, for fault of better,” said the Major. 

“Then there is the public summons,” said the 
envoy, putting a paper into Lord Evandale’s hand, 
* and there is a private letter for Miles Bellenden 
from a godly youth, who is honoured with leadin 
a part of our host. Read them quickly, and God 
give you grace to fructify by the contents, though 
it is muckle to be doubted.” 

The summons ran thus: “ We, the named and 
constituted leaders of the gentlemen, ministers, and 
others, presently in arms for the cause of liberty 
and true religion, do warn and summon William 
Lord Evandale and Miles Bellenden of Charnwood, 
and others presently in arms, and keeping garrison 
in the Tower of Tillietudlem, to surrender the said 
Tower upon fair conditions of quarter, and licence 
to depart with bag and baggage, otherwise to suffer 
such extremity of fire and sword as belong by the 
laws of war to those who hold out an untenable post. 
And so may God defend his own good cause !” 

This summons was signed by John Balfour of 
Burley, as quarter-masier-general of the army of 
the Covenant, for himself, and in name of the other 
leaders. 

The letter to Major Bellenden was from Henry 
Morton. It was couched in the following language: 


“T have taken a step, my venerable friend, which, 
among many painful consequences, will, I am afraid, 
incur your very decided disapprobation. But I haye 
taken my resolution in honour and good faith, and 
with the fall approval of my own conscience, I can 
no longer submit to have my own rights and those 
of, my fellow-dubjects trampled upon, our freedom 
winlatad ans naranna inenlted. and onr blood spilt \ 
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without just cause or legal trial. Providence, 
through the violence of the oppressors themselves, 
seems now to have opened a way of deliverance from 
this intolerable tyranny, and 1 ‘do not hold him de- 
serving of the name and rights of a freeman, who, 
thinking as I do, shall withhold his arm from the 
cause of his country. But God, who knows my 
heart, be my witness, that I do not share the angry 
or violent passions of the oppressed and harassed 
sufferers with whom I am now acting. My most 
earnest and anxious desire is, to see this unnatural 
war brought to a speedy end, by the union of the 
good, wise, and moderate of all parties, and a peace 
restored, which, without injury to the King’s con- 
stitutional rights, may substitute the authority of 
equal laws to that of military violence, and, per- 
mitting to all men to worship God according to 
their own consciences, may subdue fanatical enthu- 
siasm by reason and mildness, instead of driving it 
to frenzy by persecution and intolerance. 

“ With these sentiments, you may conceive with 
what pain 1 appear in arms before the house of 
your venerable relative, which we understand you 
propose to hold out against us. Permit me to press 
upon you the assurance, that such a measure will 
only lead to the effusion of blood—that, if repulsed 
in the assault, we are yet strong enough to invest 
the place, and reduce it by hunger, being aware of 
your indifferent preparations to sustain a protract- 
ed siege. It would grieve me to the heart to think 
what would be the sufferings in such a case, and 
upon whom they would chiefly fall. 

“Do not suppose, my respected friend, that I 
would propose to you any terms which could com- 
promise the high and honourable character which 
you have so deservedly won, and so long borne. If 
the regular soldiers (to whom I will ensure a safe 
retreat) are dismissed from the place, I trust no 
more will be required than your parole to remain 
neuter during this unhappy contest ; and I will take 
care that Lady Margaret’s property, as well as 
yours, shall be duly respected, and no garrison 
intruded upon you. I could say much in favour of 
this proposal ; but I fear, as I must in the present 
instance appear criminal in your eyes, good argu- 
ments would lose their influence when coming from 
an unwelcome quarter. I will, therefore, break off 
with assuring you, that whatever your sentiments 
may be hereafter towards me, my sense of grati- 
tude to you can never be diminished or erased; and 
it would be the happiest moment of my life that 
should give me more effectual means than mere 
words to assure you of it. Therefore, although in 
the first moment of resentment you may reject the 
proposal I make to you, let not that prevent you 
from resuming the topic, if future events should 
render it more acceptable; for whenever, or how- 
soever, I can be of service to you, it will always 
afford the greatest satisfaction to 

. “ Henry Morton.” 
_ Having read this tong letter with the most marked 
indignation, Major Bellenden put it into the hands 
of Lord Evandale. 

“ I would not have believed this,” he said, “ of 
Henry Morton, if half mankind had sworn it! The 
ungrateful, rebellious traitor !— rebellious in cold 
blood, and without even the pia of enthusiasm, 
that warms the liver of such a crack-brained fop 
aa our friend the envoy there. But I should have 
remembered he was a presbyterian—I ought to 
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have been aware that I was nursing a wolf-cub, 
whose diabolical nature would make him tear and 
snatch at me on the first opportunity. Were Saint 
Paul on earth again, and a presbyterian, he would 
be a rebe] in three months—it is in the very blood 
of them.” 

“ Well,” said Lord Evandale, “ I will be the last 
to recommend surrender ; but if our provisions fail, 
and we receive no relief from Edinburgh or Gias- 
gow, I think we ought to avail ourselves of this 
opening, to get the ladies, at least, safe out of the 
Castle ” 

«“ They will endure all, ere they would accept the 
protection of such a smooth-tongued hypocrite,” 
answered the Major indignantly ;—“ I would re- 
nounce them for relatives were it otherwise. But 
let us dismiss the worthy ambassador.—My friend,” 
he said, turning to Langcale, “ tell your leaders, 
and the mob they have gathered yonder, that if 
they have not a eloped opinion of the hardness 
of their own skulls, I would advise them to beware 
how they knock them against these old walls. And 
let them send no more flags of truce, or we will 
hang up the messenger in retaliation of the niurder 
of Cornet Grahame.” 

With this answer the ambassador returned to 
those by whem he had been sent. He had no sooner 
reached the main body, than a murmur was heard 
amongst the multitude, and there was raised in 
front of their ranks an ample red flag, the borders 
of which were edged with blue. As the signal of 
war and defiance spread out its large folds upon the 
morning wind, the ancient banner of Lady 
ret’s family, together with the royal ensign, were 
immediately hoisted on the walls of the Tower, and 
at the same time, a round of artillery was discharged 
against the foremost ranks of the insurgents, by 
which they sustained some loss. Their leaders in- 
stantly withdrew them to the shelter of the brow of 
the hill. 

“J think,” said John Gudyill, while he busied 
himself in re-charging his guns, “ they hae fund the 
falcon’s neb a bit ower hard for them —It’s no for 
nought that the hawk whistles.” . 

But as he uttered these words, the ridge was 
once more crowded with the ranks of the enemy. 
A general discharge of their fire-arms was directed 
against the defenders upon the battlements. Under 
cover of the smoke, a column of picked men rushed 
down the road with determined courage, and, sus 
taining with firmness a heavy fire from the garri- 
son, they forced their way, in spite of opposition, 
to the first barricade by which the avenue was de- 
fended. They were led on by Balfour in person, who 
displayed courage equal to his enthusiasm; and, 
in spite of every opposition, forced the barricade, 
killing and wounding several of the defenders, and 
compelling the rest to retreat to,their second posi- 
tion. The precautions, however, of Major - 
den rendered this success unavailing ; for no Sooner 
were the Covenanters in possession of the post, than 
a close and destructive fire was poured into it from 
the Castle, and from those stations whieh com- 
manded it in the rear. Having no means of pro- 
tecting themselves from this fire, or of it 


with effect ‘nst men who were under cover of 
their barri and defences, the Covenanters were 
obliged to retreat; but not until they had with their 


axes destroyed the stockade, so as to render it im- 
possible for the defenders to re-occupy it. 
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Balfour was the last man tnat retired. He even 
remained for x short space almost alone, with an 
axe in his hand, labouring like a pioneer amid the 
storm of balls, many of which were specially aimed 
him. The retreat of the he command- 

was not effected without heavy loss, and served 
a5 8 = reap concerning the local advantages 

The arse attack of the Covenanters was made 
with more caution. A strong party of marksmen 
(many of them competitors at the game of the 
popinjay), under the command of Henry Morton, 

Hed through the woods where they afforded them 

best shelter, and, avoiding the open road, en- 
deavoured, by forcing their way through the bushes 
and trees, and up the rocks which surrounded it on 





either side, to gain a position from which, without 
being exposed in an intolerable degree, they might 


annoy the flank of the second barricade, while it 
‘was menaced in front by a second attack from 
Burley. The besieged saw the danger of this move- 
ment, and endeavoured to impede the approach of 
the marksmen, by firing upon them at every point 
where they showed themselves. The assailants, on 
the other hand, displayed great coolness, spirit, and 
judgment, in the manner in which they approached 
the defences. This was in a great measure to be 
ascribed to the steady and adroit manner in which 
they were conducted by their youthful leader, who 
showed as much skill in protecting his own followers 
98 spirit in annoying the enemy. 

© repeatedly enjoined his marksmen to direct 
their aim chiefly upon the red-coats, and to save 
the others engaged in the defence of the Castle ; 
and, above all, to spare the life of the old Major, 
whose anxiety made him more than once expose 
himself in a manner, that, without such generosity 
on the part of the enemy, might have proved fatal. 
A dropping fire of musketry now glanced from 
every part of the precipitous mount on which the 
Castle was founded. From bush to bush—from 
crag to crag— from tree to tree, the marksmen con- 
tinued to advance, availing themselves of branches 
and roots to assist their ascent, and contending at 
once with the disad of the ground and the 
fire of the enemy. At length they got so high on 
the ascent, that several of them possessed an op- 
bor ity of firing into the barricade against the 
enders, who then lay exposed to their aim, and 
Burley, profiting by the confusion of the moment, 
moved forward to the attack in front. His onset 
was made with the same desperation and fury as 
before, and = =“ less resistance, the defenders 
being alarmed at the progress which the sharp- 
shooters had made in turning the flank of their 
| acy Determined to improve his advantage, 
| , with his axe in his hand, pursued the party 
whom he had dislodged even to the third and last 

barricade, and entered it along with them. 
“ Kill! kill! down with the enemies of God and 


his people !—- No quarter !—-The Castle is ours!” 
cries by which he animated his friends ; 
the most undaunted of whom followed him close, 


whilst the others, with axes, spades, and other im- 

eevee, threw up earth, cut down trees, hastily 
to establish such a defensive cover in the 
second barricade as might enable them 

to retain possession of it, in case the Castle was not 
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tience. He charged with a few soldiers who had 
kept in reserve in the court-yard of the Castle; 

and, although his aym was in a bling, enco 
them, by voice and gesture, to assist their com 
nions who were engaged with Burley. The combat 
now assumed an air of desperation. The narrow 
road was crowded with the followers of Burley, 
who pressed forward to support their companions, 
The soldiers, animated by the voice and presence 
of Lord Evandale, fought with fury, their small 
pcp being in are agri iio amigo by 

eir greater skill, and by their ing the up- 
per prodnd, which they defended desperately with 
pikes and halberts, as well as with the butts of the 
carabines and their broadswords. Those within 
the Castle endeavoured to assist their companions, 
whenever they could so level their guns as to fire 
upon the enemy without endangering their friends. 
The sharpshooters, dispersed around, were firing 
incessantly on each object that was exposed upon 
the battlement. The Castle was enveloped with 
smoke, and the rocks rang to the cries of the com- 
batants. In the midst of this scene of confusion, 
a singular accident had nearly given the besiegers 
possession of the fortress. 

Cuddie Headrigg, who had advanced among the 
marksmen, being well acquainted with every rock 
and bush in the vicinity of the Castle, where he 
had so often gathered nuts with Jenny Dennison, 
was enabled, by such local knowledge, to advanee 
farther, and with less danger, than most of his com- 
panions, excepting some three or four who had fol- 
lowed him close. Now Cuddie, though a brave 
enough fellow upon the whole, was by no means 
fond of danger, either for its own sake, or for that 
of the glory which attends it. In his advance, 
therefore, he had not, as the phrase goes, taken 
the bull by the horns, or advanced in front of the 
enemy’s fire. On the contrary, he had edged gra- 
dually away from the scene of action, and, turning 
his Jine of ascent rather to the left, had pursued it 
until it brought him under a front of the Castle 
different from that before which the parties were 
engaged, and to which the defenders had given no 
attention, trusting to the steepness of the precipice. 
There was, however, on this point, a certain win- 
dow belonging to a certain pantry, and communi- 
cating with a certain yew-tree, which grew out of a 
steep cleft of the rock, being the very pass through 
which Goose Gibbie was smuggled out of the Castle 
in order to carry Edith’s express to Charnwood, 
and which had probably, in its day, been used for 
other contraband purposes. Cuddie, resting upon 
the butt of his gun, and looking up at this window, 
observed to one of his companions,—“ There ’s a 
ob I ken weel ; mony a time I hae helped Jenny 

mnison out o’ the winneck, forby creeping in 
whiles mysell to get some daffin at e’en the 
pleugh was loosed.” 

“ And what’s to hinder us to creep in just how!” 
said the other, who was a smart enterprising young 
fellow. 

“ There’s no muckle to hinder us, an that were 
a’,” answered Cuddie ; “ but what were we to do 
neist ?”’ 

“ We'll take the Castle,” cried the other ; “here 
aye six o’ us, and a’ the sodgers are engaged 
at the gate. 

“ Come awa wi’ you, ny ey Cuddie ; * but 


mind, deil a finger ye maun lay on Lady Margaret 
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or Mase Edith, or the auld Major, or, aboon a’, on 
denny Dennison, or enybody but the sodgers—cut 
and quarter amang them as ye like, I carena.” 
Ay, ay,” said the other; “ let us once in, and 
bake make our org aan with them a’.” eats 
ingerly, and as if treading upon eggs, Cuddie 
began to ascend the well-known pass, not very will- 
ingly; for, besides that he was something appre- 
hensive of the reception he might meet with in the 
inside, his conscience insisted that he was making 
but a shabby requital for Lady Mar ’s former 
favours and protection. He got up, however, into 
the yew-tree, followed by his companions, one after 
another. The window was small, aud had been 
secured by stancheons of iron: but these had been 
ong worn away by time, or forced out by the do- 
mestics to possess a free passage for their own oc- 
casional convenience. Entrance was therefore easy, 
providing there was no one in the pantry—a point 
which Cuddie endeavoured to discover before he 
made the final and perilous step. While his com- 
anions, therefore, were urging and threatening 
1im behind, and he was hesitating and stretching 
his neck to look into the apartment, his head be- 
came visible to Jenny Dennison, who had ensconced 
herself in said pantry as the safest place in which 
to wait the issue of the assault. So soon as this ob- 
ject of terror caught her eye, she set up a hysteric 
scream, flew to the adjacent kitchen, and, in the 
desperate agony of fear, seized on a pot of kail- 
brose which she herself had hung on the fire before 
the combat began, having promised to Tam Halli- 
day to prepare his breakfast for him. Thus bur- 
dened, she returned to the window of the pantry, 
and still exclaiming, “ Murder! murder !—we are 
a’ harried and ravished !—the Castle’s taen !— tak 
it amang ye!” she discharged the whole scalding 
contents of the pot, accompanied with a dismal yell, 
upon the person of the unfortunate Cuddie. How- 
over welcome the mess might have been, if Cuddie 
and it had become acquainted in a regular manner, 
the effects, as administered by Jenny, would pro- 
bably have cured him of soldiering for ever, had 
he been looking upwards when it was thrown upon 
him. But, fortunately far our man of war, he had 
taken the alarm upon Jenny’s first scream, and 
vas in the act of looking down, expostulating with 
his comrades, who impeded the retreat which he 
was anxious to commence; so that the steel cap 
and buff coat which formerly belonged to Sergeant 
Bothwell, being garments of an excellent endurance, 
protected his person against the greater part of the 
scalding brose. Enough, however, reached him to 
annoy him severely, so that in the pain and sur- 
is he jumped hastily out of the tree, oversetting 
is followers, to the manifest danger of their limbs, 
and, without listening to ents, entreaties, or 
authority, made the best of his way by the most 
safe road to the main body of the army whereunto 
he belonged, and cquid neither by threats nor per- 
suasion be prevailed upon to return to the attack. 
As for Jenny, when she had thus conferred upon 
one admirer’s outward man the viands which her 
fair hands had so lately been in the act of prepa- 
ring for the stomach of another, she continued her 
song of alarm, running a screaming division upon 
all those crimes, which the lawyers call the four 
pleas of the crown, namely, murder, fire, rape, and 
robbery. These hideous exclamations gave so much 
Warm, and erested such confusion within the Castle, 
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that Major Belleaden and Lod Evandale jud 
it best to draw off from the conflict without the 
gates, and, abandoning to the enemy ali the exterior 

efences of the avenue, confine themselves to the 
Castle itself, for fear of its being surprised on some 
unguarded point. Their retreat was unmolested ; 
for the panic of Cuddie and his companions had 
occasioned nearly as much confusion én the side of 
the besiegers, as the screams of Jenny had caused 
to the defenders. 

There was no attempt on either side to renew 
the action that day. The insurgents had’ suffered 
most severely; and, from the difficulty which they 
had experienced in carrying the barricadoed posi- 
tions without the precincts of the Castle, they could 
have but little hope of storming the place itself. On 
the other hand, the situation of tLe besieged was 
dispiriting and gloomy. In the skirmishing the 
had lost two or three men, and had several wound- 
ed; and though their loss was in proportion greatly 
less than that of the enemy, who had left twenty 
men dead on the place, yet their small number 
could much worse spare it, while the desperate 
attacks of the opposite party plainly showed how 
serious the leaders were in the purpose of reducing 
the place, and how well seconded by the zeal of 
their followers. But, especially, the garrison had 
to fear for hunger, in case blockade should be re- 
sorted to as the means of reducing them. The 
Major’s directions had been imperfectly obeyed in 
regard to laying in provisions; and the dragoons, |’ 
in spite of all warning and authority, were likely tc 
be wasteful in using them. It was, therefore, witb 
a heavy heart, that Major Bellenden gave direc- 
tions for guarding the window through which the 
Castle had so nearly been surprised, as well as all 
others which offered the most remote facility for 
such an enterprise. 








CHAPTER XXVI. 


-—— The King hath drawn 
The special head of all the land together. 
Henry IV. Part II. 

Tue leaders of the presbyterian army had a se- 
rious consultation upon the evening of the day in 
which they had made the attack on Tullietudlem. 
They could not but observe that their followers 
were disheartened by the loss which they had sus- 
tained, and which, as usual in such cases, had fallen 
upon the bravest and most forward. It was to be 
feared, that if they were suffered to exhaust their 
zeal and efforts in an object so secondary as the 
capture of this petty fort, their numbers would melt 
away by degrees, and they would lose all the ad- 
vantages arising out of the present unprepared state 
of the Government. Moved by these arguments, it 
was agreed that the main body of the army should 
march against Glasgow, and dislodge the soldiers 
who were lying in that town. The council nomi- 
nated Henry Morton, with others, to this last ser- 
vice, and appointed Burley to the command of a 
chosen body of five hundred men, who were to re- 
main behind, for the purpose of blockading the 
Tower of Tillietudlem. Morton testified the great- 
est re ce to this arrangement, 

al He d the 5 t motives,” he 
said, “for desiring to remain near Tillietudlem ; 
and if the management of the siege were compuitted 
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w iim, he had littl doubt but that we would bring 
it to such an aceommodation, as, without being 
rigorous to the besieged, would fully answer the 
purpose of the besiegers.”’ 

Burley readily guessed the cause of his young 
colleague’s reluctance to move with the army ; for, 
interested as he was in appreciating the characters 
with whom he had to deal, he had contrived, through 
the simplicity of Cuddie, and the enthusiasm of old 
Mause, to get much information concerning Mor- 
ton’s'relations with the family of Tillietudlem. He 
therefore took the advantage of Poundtext’s arising 
to speak to business, as he said, for some short 
space of time (which Burley rightly interpreted to 
mean an hour at the very least), and seized that 
moment to withdraw Morton from the hearing of 
their colleagues, and to hold the following argu- 
ment with him : 

“ Thou art unwise, Henry Morton, to desire to 
sacrifice this holy cause to thy friendship for an un- 
circumcised Philistine, or thy lust for a Moabitish 
woman.” 

“ IT neither understand your meaning, Mr Bal- 
four, nor relish your allusions,” replied Morton, 
| indignantly ; “ and I know no reason you have to 

bring 80 goss & charge, or to use such uncivil lan- 
e ? 


“ Confess, however, the truth,” said Balfour, 
“and own that there are those within yon dark 
Tower, over whom thou wouldst rather be watch- 
ing like a mother over her little ones, than thou 
wouldst bear the banner of the Church of Scotland 


i 
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over the necks of her enemies.” 

“ If you mean, that I would willingly terminate 
this war without any bloody victory, and that I am 
more anxious to do this than to acquire any per- 
sonal fame or power, you may be,” replied Morton, 
© perfectly right.” 

“And not wholly wrong,” answered Burley, “ in 
deeming that thou wouldst not exclude from so 

neral a pacification thy friends in the garrison of 
illietudlem.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Morton. “ I am too much 
obliged to Major Bellenden, not to wish to be of 
service to him, as far as the interest of the cause I 
have espoused will permit. I never made a secret 
of my regard for him.” 

“JT am aware of that,” said Burley; “ but, if 
thou hadst concealed it, I should, nevertheless, have 
found out thy riddle. Now, hearken to my words. 
This Miles Bellenden hath means to subsist his 
garrison for a month.” 

“ This is not the case,” answered Morton; “ we 
iknow his stores are hardly equal to a week’s con- 
sumption.” 

“ Ay, but,” continued Burley, “I have since had 
the strongest nature, that such a report 
was. spread in the garrisor by that wily and grey- 
malignant, partly to prevail on the soldiers 
to submit to a diminution of their daily food, partly 
to detain us before the walls of his fortress until 
the sword should be whetted to smite and destroy 


F 


“ And why was not the evidence of this laid be- 

the conneil of war?” said Morton. 

?” eaid Balfour. “ Why need 
» Macbriar, Pound- 


text, and 
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néxt holding-forth. They are already di 

by the thoughts of lying before the fort a week ~- 
what would be the consequence were they ordered 
to prepare for the leaguer of a month!” 

“ But why conceal it, then, from me? or why tell 
it me now! and, above all, what proofs have you 
got of the fact?’’ continued Morton. 

“ There are many proofs,” replied Burley; and 
he put into his hands a number of requisitions sent 
forth by Major Bellenden, with receipts on the back 
to various proprietors, for cattle, corn, meal, &c., 
to such an panlekst ae ro sum-total — to 
exclude the possibility of the garrison being soon 
distressed for. provisions. But Burley did not in- 
form Morton of a fact which he himself knew full 
well, namely, that most of these provisions nevef 
reached the garrison, owing to the rapacity of the 
dragoons sent to collect them, who readily sold to 
one man what they took from another, and abused 
the Major’s press for stores, pretty much as Sir 
John Falstaff did that of the King for men. 

“ And now,” continued Balfour, observing that 
he had made the desired impression, “1 have only 
to say, that I concealed this from thee no longey 
than it was concealed from myself, for 1 have only 
received these papers this morning; and I tell it 
unto thee now, that thou mayest go on thy way 
rejoicing, and work the great ark willingly at 
Glasgow, being assured that no evil can befall thy 
friends in the malignant party, since their fort is 
abundantly victualled, and I possess not numbers 
sufficient to do more against them than to prevent 
their sallying forth.” 

* And why,” continued Morton, who felt an in 
expressible reluctance to acquiesce in Balfour’s 
reasoning —“ why not permit me to remain in the 
command of this smaller party, and march forward 
yourself to Glasgow? It is the more honourable 
clL.arge.” 

“ And therefore, young man,” answered Burley 
“ have I laboured that it should be committed to 
the son of Silas Morton. I am waxing old, and this 
grey head has had enough of honour where it could 
be gathered by danger. I speak not of the frothy 
bubble which men call earthly fame, but the honour 
belonging to him that doth not the work negli- 
gently. But thy career is yet to run—thou hast to 
vindicate the high trust which has been bestowed 
on thee through my assurance that it was dearly 
well-merited. At Loudon-hill thou wert a captive, 
and at the last assault it was thy part to fight under 
cover, whilst I led the more open and gerous 
attack; and, shouldst thou now remain before these 
walls when there is active service elsewhere, trust 
me that men will say, that the son of Silas Morton 
hath fallen away from the paths of his father.” 

Stung by this last observation, to which, as a 
gentleman and soldier, he could offer no suitable 
reply, Morton hastily acquiesced in the proposed 
arrangement. Yet he was unable to divest himeelf 
of certain feelings of distrust which he involunta- 
rily attached to the quarter from which he received 
this information. 

“ Mr Balfour,” he said, “ let us distinctly under- 
stand each other. You have thought it worth your 
while to bestow particular attention upon my private 
affairs and attachments ;— be so good as 
to err fore that I Sea coacule. to them as to 
my political principles. It ible, that, during 
my absence, you Tiny poastes the power of soothing 
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or of wounding those feelings. Be assnred, that 
| whatever may be the consequences to the issue of 
{ 








our present adventure, my eternal gratitude, or my 
rpg resentment, will attend the line of con- 

you may adopt on such an occasion; and, 
however young and inexperienced I am, I have no 
doubt of finding friends to assist me in expressing 
my sentiments in either case.” 

“ If there be a threat implied in that denuneia- 
tion,” replied Burley, coldly and haughtily, “ it 
had better Have been spared. I know how to value 
the regard of my friends, and despise from my soul 
the threats of my enemies. But I will not take oc- 
casion of offence. Whatever happens here in your 
absence shall be managed with as much deference 
to your wishes, as the duty I owe to a higher power 
can possibly permit.” 
| ith this qualified promise Morton was obliged 

to rest satisfied. 

“ Our defeat will relieve the garrison,” said he, 
internally, “ ere they can be reduced to surrender 
at discretion; and, in case of victory, I already see, 
from the numbers of the moderate party, that I 
shall have a voice as powerful as Burley’s in deter- 

| mining the use which shall be made of it.” 

| He therefore followed Balfour to the council, 
| where they found Kettledrummle adding to his lastly 
| a few words of practical application. When these 
were expended, Morton testified his willingness to 
accompany the main body of the army, which was 
destined to drive the regular troops from Glasgow. 
His companions in command were named, and the 
whole received a strengthening exhortation from 
| the preachers who were present. Next morning, at 
| 


a 





break of day, the insurgent army broke up trom 
their encampment, and marched towards Glasgow. 
It is not our intention to detail at length inci- 
dents which may be found in the history of the pe- 
riod. It is sufficient to say, that Claverhouse and 
Lord Ross, learning the superior force which was 
directed against them, intrenched, or rather barri- 
| cadoed themselves, in the eentre of the city, where 
the town-house and old jail were situated, with the 
, determination to stand the assault of the insurgents 
, rather than to abandon the capital of the West of 
Scotland. The presbyterians made their attack in 
two bodies, one of which penetrated into the city in 
_ the line of the College and Cathedral Church, while 
the other marched up the oot ah or principal 
, access from the south-east. Both divisions were led 
| by men of resolution, and behaved with great spirit. 
| But the advantages of military skill and situation 
were too great for their undisciplined valour. 
| Ross and Claverhouse had carefully disposed par- 
ties of their soldiers in houses, at the heads of the 
streets, and in the entrances of closes, as they are 
called, or lanes, besides those who were entrench- 
ed behind breast-works which reached across the 
streets, The assailants found their ranks thinned 
by a fire from invisible opponents, which they had 
| no means of returning with effect. It was in vain 
that Morton and other leaders exposed their per- 
sons with the utmost gallantry, and endeavoured 
to bring their antagonists to a close action; their 
| followers shrunk them in every direction. 
, And yet, though Henry Morton was one of the very 
; Inet to retire, and exerted himself in bringi g up 
| the rear, maintaining order in the retreat, an 
shecking every attempt which the enemy made to 





| ‘maprove the advantage they had gained by the te- i 
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pulse, he had still the mortification to hear 
of those in his ranks muttering to each other, that 
‘¢ this came of trusting to latitudinarian boya; and 
that, had honest faithful Buriey led the attack, as 
he did that of the barricades of Tullietudlem, the 
issue would have been as different as might be.” 

It was with buraing resentment that Morton 
heard these reflections thrown out by the very men 
who had soonest exhibited signs of dlossiagecent, 
The unjust reproach, however, had the effect of 
firing bis emulation, and making him sensible that, 
engaged as he was in a perilous cause, it was abso- 
iy necessary that he should conquer or die. 

J have no retreat,” he said to himself. “AD 
shall allow—even ag fed Bellenden—even Edith 
—that in courage, at least, the rebel Morton was 
not inferior to his father.” 

The condition of the army after the repulse was 
so undisciplined, and in such disorganization, that 
the leaders thought it prudent to draw off some 
miles from the city to gain time for reducing them 
once more into such order as they were capable of 
adopting. Recruits, in the meanwhile, came fast 
in, more moved by the extreme hardships of their 
own condition, and encouraged by the advantage 
obtained at Loudon-hill, than deterred by the last 
unfortunate enterprise. Many of these attached 
themselves particularly to Morton’s division. He 
had, however, the mortification to see that his’ un- 
popularity among the more intolerant of the 
Covenanters increased rapidly. The prudence be- 
yond his years, which he exhibited in improving 
the discipline and arrangement of his followers, 
they termed a trusting in the arm of flesh; and his 
avowed tolerance for those of religious sentiments 
and observances different from his own, obtained | 
him, most unjustly, the nickname of Gallio, whe 
cared for none of those things. What was worse thay 
these misconceptions, the mob of the insurgents, al« 
ways loudest in applause of those who push political 
or religious opinions to extremity, and dis 
with such as endeavour to reduce them to the yoke 
of discipline, preferred avowedly the more zealous 
leaders, in whose ranks enthusiasm in the cause 
supplied the want of good order and military sub- 
jection, to the restraints which Morton endeavoured 
to bring them under. In short, while bearing the 
principal burden of command—(for his colleagues 
willingly relinquished in his favour everything that 
war troublesome and obnoxious in the office, of 
general)— Morton found himself without that au- 
thority which alone could render his regulations 
effectual.+ 

Yet notwithstanding these obstacles, he had, du- 
ring the course of a few days, laboured so hard to 
introduce some degree of discipline into the army, 
that he thought he might hazard a second attack |. 
upon Glasgow with hf ot of success, 

It cannot be dou dat orton’s anxiety te ; 
measure himself with Colonel Grahame of Claver- 
house, at whose hands he had sustained such injury, 
had its share in giving motive to his uncommon 
exertions. But Claverhouse disappointed his hopes; 
for, satisfied with having the advantage in repulsing 
the first attack upon Glasgow, he determined that 
he would not, with the handful of troops under his 
command, await a second assault from the insur- 
gents, with more numerous and better disciplined | 
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forces than had supported their first enterprise. 
He therefore evacuated the place, and marched at 
the head of his troops towards Edinburgh. The 
i ts of course entered Glasgow without re- 
sistance, and without Morton having the opportu- 
nity, which he so deeply coveted, of again encoun- 
tewing Claverhouse ly. But, although he 
had not an nid Sethage A of wiping away the disgrace 
which had befallen his division of the army of the 
Covenant, the retreat of Claverhouse, and the pos- 
session of Glasgow, tended greatly to animate the 
insurgent army, and to increase its numbers. The 
necessity of appointing new officers, of organizing 
new regiments and squadrons, of maling them ac- 
quainted with at least the most necessary points of 
military disciphine, were labours, which, by univer- 
sal consent, seemed to be devolved upon Henry 
Morton, and which he the more readily undertook, 
because his father had made him acquainted with 
the theory of the military art, and because he plainly 
saw, that, unless he took this ungracious but abso- 
lntely necessary labour, it was vain to expect any 
other to engage in it. 
In the meanwhile, fortune appeared to favour the 
enterprise of the insurgents more than the most 
ine durst have expected. The Privy Coun- 
cil of Scotland, astonished at the extent of resist- 
ance which their arbitrary measures had provoked, 
seemed stupified with terror, and incapable of ta- 
king active steps to subdue the resentment which 
these measures had excited. There were but very 
few troops in Scotland, and these they drew towards 
Edinburgh, as if to form an army for protection of 
the metropolis. The feudal array of the crown- 
vassals in the various counties was ordered to take 
the field, and render to the King the military ser- 
vice due for their fiefs. But the summons was very 
slaekly obeyed. The quarrel was not generally po- 
pular among the gentry ; and even those who were 
aot unwilling themselves to have taken arms, were 
deterred by the repugnance of their wives, mothers, 
and sisters, to their engaging in such a cause. 
Meanwhile, the inadequacy of the Scottish Go- 
vernment to provide for their own defence, or to 
put down a rebellion of which the commencement 
seemed so trifling, excited at the English court 
doubts at once of their capacity, and of the prudence 
of the severities they had exerted against the op- 
pressed presbyterians. It was therefore resolved 
to nominate to the command of the army of Scot- 
land the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, who had 
by marriage a great interest, large estate, and a 
nunterous following, as it was called, in the southern 
pe of that kingdom. The military skill which he 
displayed on different occasions abroad, was 
supposed more than adequate to subdue the insur- 
in the field; while it was expected that his 
mild temper, and the favourable disposition which 
he showed to presbyterigns in general, might soften 
men’s minds, and tend to reconcile them to the Go- 
vernment. Duke was therefore invested with a 
commission containing high powers for settling the 
distracted affairs of Sco , and dispatched from 
London with apary leprae to take the principal 
military command in that country. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


-——~ I am bound to Bothwell-hill, 
Where I maun either do or die. Old Ballad, 

PHERE was now a pause in the move: 
ments on both sides. The Government seemed con: 
tented to prevent the rebels advancing towards the 
capital, while the insurgents were intent = aug: 
menting and strengthemng their forces. For this 
purpose they established a sort of encampment in 
the park belonging to the ducal] residence at Hamil- 
ton, a central situation for receiving their recruits, 
and where they were secured from any sudden at 
tack, by having the Clyde, a deep and rapid river, 
in front of their position, which is only passable by 
a long and narrow bridge near the castle and village 
of Bothwell. ‘ 

Morton remained here for about a fortnight after 
the attack on Glasgow, actively engaged in his mili- 
tary duties. He had received more than one com- 
munication from Burley, but they only stated, in 
general, that the Castle of Tillietudlem continued 
to hold out. Impatient of suspense upon this most 
interesting subject, he at length intimated to his 
colleagues in command his desire, or rather his in- 
tention,—for he saw no reason why he should not 
assume a licence which was taken by every one else 
in this disorderly army,—to go to Milnwood for a 
day or two, to arrange some private affairs of con- 
sequence. The proposal was by no means approved 
of; for the military council of the insurgents wers 
sufficiently sensible of the value of his services, tt 
fear to lose them, and felt somewhat conscious of 
their own inability to supply his place. They could 
not, however, pretend to dictate to him laws more 
rigid than they submitted to themselves, and he 
was suffered to depart on his journey without any 
direct objection being stated. The Reverend Mr 
Poundtext took the same opportunity to pay a visit 
to his own residence in the neighbourhood of Miln- 
wood, and favoured Morton with his sry ret on 
the journey. As the country was chiefly friendly 
to their cause, and in possession of their detached 
parties, excepting here and there the stronghold of 
some old cavaliering Baron, they travelled without 
any other attendant than the faithful Cuddie. 

It was near sunset when they reached Milnwood, 
where Poundtext bid adieu to his companions, and 
travelled forward alone to his own manse, which was 
situated half a mile’s march beyond Tillietudiem. 
When Morton was left alone to his own reflections, 
with what a complication of feelings did he review 
the woods, banks, and fields, that had been familiar 
to him ! Hischaracter, as well as his habits, thoughts, 
and occupations, had been entirely changed within 
the space of little more than a fortnight, and twenty 
days seemed to have done upon him the work of as 
many years. A mild, romantic, gentle-tempered 
youth, bred up in dependence, and stooping pw 
tiently to the control of a sordid and t ical re- 
lation, had suddenly, by the rod of oppression and 
the spur of injured feeling, been compelled to stand 
forth a leader of armed men, was earnestly engaged 
in affairs of a public nature, had friends to 
and enemies to contend with, and felt his individual 
fate bound up in that of a national insurrection and 
revolution. It seemed as if he had at once expe- 
rienced a transition from the romantic dreams of 
youth, to the labours and cares of active manhood. 


| All that had formerly interested him was oblite- 
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rated from his memory, excepting only his attach- 
ment to Edith; and even his love seemed to have 
assumed a character more manly and disinterested, 
a it had become mirigled and contrasted with other 
duties and feelings. As he revolved the particulars 
of this sudden change, the circumstances in which 
it originated, and the possible consequences of his 
present career, the thrill of natural anxiety which 
passed along his mind was immediately banished by 
a glow of generous and high-spirited confidence. 

“T shall fall young,” he said, “ if fall I must, my 
motives misconstrued, and my actions condemned, 
by those whose approbation is dearest tome. But 
the sword of liberty and patriotism is in my hand, 
and I will neither fall meanly nor unavenged. They 
may expose my body, and gibbet my limbs ;— but 
other days will come, when the sentence of infamy 
will recoil against those who may pronounce it; 
and that Heaven, whose name is so often profaned 
during this unnatural war, will bear witness to 
the purity of the motives by which I have been 
guided.” 

Upon approaching Milnwood, Henry’s knock upon 
the gate nd longer intimated the conscious timidity 
of a stripling who has been out of bounds, but the 
confidence of a man in full possession of his own 
rights, and master of his own actions, — bold, free, 
and decided. The doof was cautiously opened by his 
old acquaintance, Mrs Alison Wilson, who started 
back when she saw the steel cap and nodding plume 
of the martial visitor.—“ Where is my uncle, Ali- 
ton ?” said Morton, smiling at her alarm. 

“ Lordsake, Mr Harry! is this you?” returned 
the old lady. ‘In troth ye garr’d my heart loup 
to my very mouth— But it canna be your ainsell, 
for hae taller and mair manly-like than ye used 
to do. 

“It is, however, my own self,” said Henry, sigh- 
ing and smiling at the same time. “I believe this 
dress may make me look taller, and these times, 
Ailie, e men out of boys.” 

“ Sad times indeed !’? echoed the old woman ;— 
“and O that you suld be endangered wi’ them! But 
wha can help it ?—ye were ill eneugh guided, and, 
as I tell your uncle, if you tread on a worm it will 
turn.” 

“ You were always my advocate, Ailie,” said he, 
and the housekeeper no longer resented the familiar 
epithet, “ and would let no one blame me but your- 
self, I am aware of that.— Where is my uncle?” 

“In Edinburgh,” replied Alison ;——“ the honest 
man thought it was best to gang and sit by the 
chimley when the reek rase. <A vex’d man he’s 
been, and a feared— But ye ken the Laird as weel 
as I do.” 

“I hope he has suffered nothing in health?” 
said Henry. 

“ Naething to speak of,” answered the house- 

“keeper, “ nor in gudes neither. We fended as weel 

as we could; and, though the troopers of Tillie- 
tudlem took the red cow and auld Hackie (ye’ll 
mind them weel), yet they sauld us a gude bargain 
o’ four they were driving to the Castle.” ‘ 

* Sold you a bargain?” said Morton—“ how do 
you mean 1” 

“Ou, they cam out to gather marts for the gar- 
rion,” answered the pomseteepees “ but they just 
fell to their auld trade, and rade through the coun- 
try couping and selling »’ that they gat, like sne 
mony weat-country drovers. My certie, Major Bel- 
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Jenden was laird o’ the least share 
lifted, though it was taen in his name.’ 

“ Then,” said Morton hastily, “ the garrison must 
be straitened for provisions?’ 

“ Stressed eneugh,” replied Ailie-—“ there’s lit- 
tle doubt o’ that.” 

A light instantly glanced on Morton’s mind. 

“ Burley must have deceived me——craft as well 
as cruelty is permittedby his creed.” Such was 
his inward thought: he said aloud, “ I cannot stay 
Mrs Wilson-——{ must go forward directly.” 

«“ But, oh! bide to eat a mouthfu’,”’ entreated the 
affectionate housekeeper, “ and I’ll mak it ready 
for you as I used to do afore thae sad days.” 

Tt is impossible,” answered Morton.—* Cuddie 
get our horses ready.” 

“ They’re just eating their corn,” answered the 
attendant. . 

“ Cuddie!” exclaimed Ailie; “ what garr’d ye 
bring that ill-faur’d, unlucky loon alang wi’ ye!— 
It was him and his randie mother began a’ the 
mischief in this house.” 

“Tut, tut,” replied Cuddie, “ ye should forget 
and forgie, mistress. Mither’s in Glasgow wi’ her 
tittie, and sall plague ye nae mair; and I’m the 
Captain’s wallie now, and I keep him tighter in 
thack and rape than ever ye did;—saw ye him 
ever sae weel put on as he is now?” 

“In troth and that’s true,” said the old house- 
keeper, looking with great complacency at her 
young master, whose mien she thought much im 
proved by his dress, “I’m sure ye ne’er had a 
laced cravat like that when ye were at Milnwood ; 
—that’s nane o’ my sewing.” 

‘“¢ Na, na, mistress,” replied Cuddie, “ that’s a 
cast o’ my hand—that’s ane o’ Lord Evandale’s 
braws.” 

“Lord Evandale!”’ answered the old lady ; “ that’s 
him that the whigs are gaun to hang the morn, as 
I hear say.” 

“The whigs about to hang Lord Evandale?” 
said Morton, in the greatest surprise. 

“ Ay, troth are they,” said the housekeeper.— 
“ Yesterday night he made a sally, as they ca’t,— 
(my mother’s name was Sally—I wonder they gie 
Christian folk’s names to sic unchristian doings)— 
but he made an outbreak to get provisions, and 
his men were driven back and he was taen, an’ the 
whig Captain Balfour garr’d set up a gallows, and 
swore (or said upon his conscience, for they winna 
swear), that if the garrison was not gi’en ower the 
morn by daybreak, he would hing up the young 
lord, poor thing, as high as Haman.—These are 
sair times!—but folk canna help them—sae do 
ye sit doun and tak bread and cheese until better 
meat’s made ready. Ye suldna hae ken’d a word 
about it, an I had thought it was to spoil your 
dinner, hinny.” 

“ Fed or unfed,” exclaimed Morton, “ saddle the 
horses instantly, Cuddie. We must not rest until 
we get before the Castle.” ; : 

And, resisting all Ailie’s entreaties, they instant- 
ly resumed their journey. ; 

Morton failed not to halt at the dwelling of 
Poundtext, and summon him to attend him to the 
camp. That honest divine had just resumed for an 
instant his pacific habits, and was perusing an au- 
cient theological treatise, with a pipe in his mouth, 
and a small jug of ale beside’ him, to assist his 
digestion of the argument. It was with bitter ill- 
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will that he relinguished these comforts (which he 
culed his stadies) in order to recommence a hard 
vide upon a high-trotting horse. However, when he 
knew the matter in hand, he gave up, with a deep 
» the A aad of y a & quiet evening in 
wn little parlour; for he entirely agreed with 
Morton, that whatever interest Burley might have 
in rendering the breach between the presbyterians 
and the Government irreconcilable, by putting the 
young nobleman to death, it was by no means 
of the moderate to permit such an act of atro- 
city. And it is but doing justice to Mr Poundtext 
to add, that, like most of his own persuasion, he was 
decidedly adverse to any such acts of unnecessary 
violence ; besides that his own present feelings in- 
daced him to listen with much complacence to the 
ibaa held out by Mor‘on, of Lord Evandale’s 
ming a mediator for the establishment of peace 
fair and moderate terms. With this similarity 
of views, they hastened their journey, and arrived 
about eleven o’clock at night at a small hamlet ad- 
pe to the Castle of Tillietudlem, where Burley 
established his head-quarters. 

They were challenged by the sentinel who made 
his melancholy walk at the entrance of the hamlet, 
and admitted upon declaring their names and av- 
thority in the army. Another soldier kept watch 
before a house, which they conjectured to be the 
aig of Lord Evandale’s confinement, for a gib- 

t, of such great height as to be visible from the 
battlements of the Castle, was erected before it, in 
tnelancholy confirmation of the truth of Mrs Wil- 
son’s report. Morton instantly demanded to speak 
with Burley, and was directed to his quarters. 
They found him reading the Scriptures, with his 
arms lying beside him, as if ready for any sudden 
alarm. He started upon the entrance of his col- 
leagues in office. 

“ What has brought ye hither?” said Burley, 
sep “ Is there bad news from the army?” 

“ No,” replied Morton; “ but we understand that 
there are measures adopted here in which the safety 
of the army is deeply concerned — Lord Evandale 
is your prisoner ?”’ 

“ The Lord,” replied Burley, “ hath delivered 
him into our hands.”’ 

“ And you will avail yourself of that advantage, 

ted you by Heaven, to dishonour our cause in 
eyes of all the world, by putting a prisoner to 
an ignominious death!” 

“ If the house of Tullietudlem be not surrendered 
by daybreak,” replied Burley, “ God do so to me and 
more also, if he shall not die that death to which 
his leader and patron, John Grahame of Claver- 
house, hath put so many of God’s saints.” 

“We are in arms,” replied Morton, “to put 
down such cruelties, and not to imitate them, far 
leas to avenge upon the innocent the acts of the 
guilty. By what law can you justify the atrocity 
you would commit?” 

« If thou art ignorant of it,” replied Burley, “ thy 
companion is wel] aware of the law which gave the 
eed Jericho to the sword of Joshua the son of 


“ But we,” answered the divine, “ live under a 
better dispensation, which instructeth us to return 
good for evil, and to pray for those who despitefully 


wee us and persecute us.” 
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« rang is say,” — Burley, zh that thou wilt 
join airs to his green youth to controvert 
A in this matter :” ‘ 

“We are,” rejoined Poundtext, “two of those 
to whom, jointly with thyself, authority is delegated 
over this host, and we will not permit thee to hurt 
a hair of the prisoner’s head. 1t may please God 
to make him a means of healing these unhappy 
breaches in our Israel.” 

“ T judged it would come to this,” answered Buy. 
ley “ when such as thou wert called intu the coun- 

il of the elders.” 

“Such asI?” answered Poundtext—“And who 
am I, that you should name me with such scorn? 
—Have I not kept the flock of this sheep-fold from 
the wolves for thirty years? Ay, even while thou, 
John Balfour, wert fighting in the ranks of uncir- 
cumcision, a Philistine of hardened brow and bloody 
hand— Who am I, say’st thou?” 

* T will tell thee what thou art, since thou wouldst 
so fain know,” said Burley. “ Thou art one of 
those who would reap where thou hast not sowed, 
and divide the spoil while others fight the battle - 
thou art one of those that follow the gospel for the 
loaves and for the fishes— that love their own 
manse better than the Church of God, and that 
would rather draw their stipends under prelatiste 
or heathens, than be a partaker with those noble 
spirits who have cast all behind them for the sake 
of the Covenant.”’ 

“ And I will tell thee, John Balfour,” returned 
Poundtext, deservedly incensed—“ I will tell thee 
what thou art. Thou art one of those, for whose 
bloody and merciless disposition a reproach is flung 
upon the whole church of this suffering kingdom, 
and for whose violence and blood-guiltiness, it is 
to be feared, this fair attempt to recover our civil 
and religious rights will never be honoured by Pro- 
vidence with the desired success.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said Morton, “ cease this irrita- 
ting and unavailing recrimination ; and do you, Mr 
Balfour, inform us, whether it is your purpose to 
oppose the liberation of Lord Evandale, which ap- 
pears to us a profitable measure in the present po- 
sition of our affairs?” 

“You are here,” answered Burley, “ as two 
voices against one; but you will not refuse to tarry 
until the united council shall decide upon this mat- 
ter 3 99 

“ This,” said Morton, “ we would not decline, if 
we could trust the hands in whom we are to leave 
the prisoner. But you know well,” he added, look- 
ing sternly at Burley, “ that you have already de- 
ceived me in this matter.” 

“ Go to,” said Burley, disdainfully,— thou art 
an idle inconsiderate boy, who, for the black eye- 
brows of a silly girl, would barter thy own faith 
and honour, and the cause of God and of thy coun- 


“‘ Mr Balfour,” said Morton, laying his hand on 
his sword, “ this language requires satisfaction.” 

“And thou shalt have it, stripling, when and 
where thou darest,” said Burley ;—“ I plight thee 
my good word on it.” 

Poundtext, in his turn, interfered to remind them 
of the madness of quarrelling, and effected with dif- 
ficul oo reconcili “ee a 

“ Concerning the pri ? gal ley, “ 
with him as ye think fit. I wash my hands free 


! from all consequences, He is my prisoner, made ly 
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any sword and spear, while you, Mr Morton, were 
ying the adjutant at drills and parades, and you, 
Poundtext, were warping the Scriptures into 
Erastianism. Take him unto you, nevertheless, and 
dispose of him as ye think meet.— Dingwall,” he 
continued, calling a sort of aid-de-camp, who slept 
in the next apartment, “let the and posted on 
the malignant Evandale give up their post to those 
whom Captain Morton shall appoint to relieve them. 
—-The prisoner,” he said, again addressing Pound- 
text and Mortcn, “ is now at your disposal, gentle- 
mien. But remember, that for all these things there 
will one day cume a term of heavy accounting.” 
So saying, he turned abruptly into an inner 
apartment, without bidding them good-evening.— 
His two visitors, after a moment’s consideration, 
agreed it would be prudent tu ensure the prisoner’s 
personal sefety, by placing over him an additional 
guard, chosen from their own parishioners. A band 
of them happened to be stationed in the hamlet, 
having been attached, for the time, to Burley’s 
command, in order that the men might be gratified 
by remaining as long as possible near to their own 
homes. They were, in general, smart, active young 
fellows, and were usually called by their compa- 
nions, the Marksmen of Milnwood. By Morton’s 
desire, four of these lads readily undertook the 
task of sentinels, and he left with them Headrigg, 
on whose fidelity he could depend, with instructions 
to call him, if anything remarhable happened. 
This arrangement being made, Morton and his 
colleague took possession, for the night, of such 
quarters as the over-crowded and miserable hamlet 
could afford them. They did not, however, separate 
for repose till they had drawn up a memorial of the 
grievances of the moderate presbyterians, which 
was summed up with a request of free toleration 
for their religion in future, and that they should be 
mitted to attend gospel ordinances as dispensed 
y their own clergymen, without oppression or mo- 
lestation. Their petition proceeded to require that 
a free parliament should be called for settling the 
affairs of church and state, and for redressing the 
injuries sustained by the subject; and that all those 
who either now were, or had been, in arms, for ob- 
taining these ends, should be indemnified. Morton 
could not but strongly hope that these terms, which 
comprehended all that was wanted, or wished for, 
by the moderate party among the insurgents, might, 
when thus cleared of the violence of fanaticism, 
find advocates even among the royalists, as claiming 
only the ordinary rights of Scottish freemen. 
had the more confidence of a favourable 
reception, that the Duke of Monmouth, to whom 
Charles had intrusted the charge of subduing this 
rebellion, was a man of gentle, moderate, and ac- 
cessible disposition, well known to be favourable 
to the presbyterians, and invested by the king with 
full powers to take measures for quieting the dis- 
turbances in Scotland. It seemed to Morton, that 
all that was necessary for influencing him in their 
favour was to find a fit and sufficiently respectable 
channel of communication, and such seemed to be 
opened through the medium of Lord Evandale. He 
resolved, yagi . Visit anid dire early in the 
Morning, in order to sound his dispositions to un- 
dertake the task of mediator ; but an accident hap- 
pened which led him to anticipate his purpose. 
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Morton had finished the revisal and the i 
out of a fair copy of the paper on which he 
Poundtext had agreed to rest as a full statement of , 
the grievances of their party, and the conditions 
on which the greater part of the i would , 
be contented to lay down their arms; and he was | 
about to betake himself to repose, when there was | 
a knocking at the door of his a t. 

“ Enter,” said Morton; and the round bullet | 
head of Cuddie Headrigg was thrust into the room. | 
“ Come in,” said Morton, “ and tell me what you 
want. Is there any alarm?” 

“ Na, stir; but I hae brought ane to speak wi’ 

ou.” 

“ Who is that, Cuddie?”? inquired Morton. | 

“ Ane o’ your auld acquaintance,” said Cuddie; | 
and, opening the door more fully, he half led, half | 
dragged in a woman, whose face was muffled in her | 
plaid —“ Come, come, ye needna be sae bashfu’ be- | 
fore auld acquaintance, Jenny,” said Cuddie, pull- 
ing down the veil, and discovering to his master the 
well-remembered countenance of Jenny Dennison. | 
“ Tell his honour, now—there’s a braw lass—tell _ 
him what ye were wanting to say to Lord Evan- 
dale, mistress.” 

«“ What was I wanting to say,” answered Jenny, 
“ to his honour himsell the other morning, whea I 
visited him in captivity, ye muckle hash !—D’ye 
think that folk dima want to see their friends in 
adversity, ye dour crowdy-eater?”’ 

This reply was made with Jenny’s usual volu- 
bility ; but her voice quivered, her cheek was thin 
and pale, the tears stood in her eyes, her hand trem- 
bled, her manner was fluttered, and her whole pre- 
sence bore marks of reeent suffering and privation, 
as well as nervous and hysterical agitation. 

“ What is the matter, Jenny?”’ said Morton, 
kindly. You know how much I owe you i ny 
respects, and can hardly make a request that I wi 
not grant, if in my power.” 

“Many thanks, Milnwood,” said the weeping 
damsel; “ but ye were aye a kind gentleman, though 
folk say ye hae become sair changed now.” 

“ What do they say of me?” answered Mor- 


ton. 

“ A’body says,” replied Jenny, “ that you and 
the whigs hae made a vow to ding King Charles aff 
the throne, and that neither he, nor his posteriors 
from generation to generation, shall sit upon it ony 
mair ; and John Gudyill threeps ye’re to gie a’ the 
church-organs to the pipers, and burn the Book o’ 
Common-prayer by the hands of the common hang-- 
man, in revenge of the Covenant that was burnt 
when the King cam hame.” ; 

“ My friends at Tillietudlem judge too hastily 
and too ill of me,” answered Morton. “I wish to 
have free éxercise of my own religion, without in- 
sulting any other; and as to your family, I only 
desire an opportunity to show them J e the 
same friendanip and kindness as ever.’ : 

“ Bless your kind heart for saying sae!” said 
Jenny, bursting into a flood of tears; “ and they 
never needed kindness ar friendship mair, for they 
are famished for lack 0’ food.” . 

“Good God!” replied Morton—“1 have heard of 
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warcity, but not of famine! Is it possible? Have 
the ladies and the Major” —— 

< They hae suffered like the lave o’ us,” replied 

enny ; “ for they shared every bit and sup wi’ the 
whole folk in the Castle-—1’m sure my poor een see 
fifty colours wi’ faintness, and my head's sae dizzy 
wi’ the mirligoes that I canna stand my lane.” 

The thinness of the poor girl’s cheek, and the 

of her features, bore witness to the truth 
of what she said. Morton was greatly shocked. 

“ Sit down,” he said, “ for God’s sake!” forcing 
her into the only chair the apartment afforded, 
while he himself strode up and down the room in 
horror and impatience. “ I knew not of this,” he 
exclaimed in broken ejaculations,— I could not 
know of it.—Cold-blooded, iron-hearted fanatic— 
deceitful villain !—Cuddie, fetch refreshments— 
food—wine, if possible—whatever you can find.” 

“ Whisky is gude eneugh for her,” muttered 
Cuddie; “ ane wadna hae thought that gude meal 
was sae scant amang them, when the quean threw 
sae muckle gude kail-brose scalding het about my 
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Faint and miserable as Jenny seemed to be, she 
could not hear the allusion to her exploit during the 
storm of the Castle, without bursting into a laugh 
which weakness soon converted into a hysterical 
giggle. Confounded at her state, and reflecting 
with horror on the distress which must have been 
in the Castle, Morton repeated his commands to 
Headrigg in a peremptory manner; and when he 
bad departed, endeavoured to soothe his visitor. 

* You come, I suppose, by the orders of your 
mistress, to visit Lord Evandale?—Tell me what 
she desires ; her orders shall be my law.” 

Jenny appeared to reflect a moment, and then 
said, “ Your honour is sae auld a friend, I must 
needs trust to you, and tell the truth.” 

“ Be assured, Jenny,” said Morton, observing 
that she hesitated, “ that you will best serve your 
mistress by dealig sincerely with me.” 

“ Weel, then, ye maun ken we’re starving, as I 
said before, and have been mair days ‘han ane; 
and the Major has sworn that he expects relief 
daily, and that he will not gie ower the house to 
the enemy till we have eaten up his auld boots, — 
and they are unco thick in the soles, as ye may 
wee] mind, forby being teuch in the upper-leather. 
The dragoons, again, they think they will be forced 
to gie up at last, and they canna bide hunger weel, 
after the life they led at free quarters for this while 
bypast; and since Lord Evandale’s taen, there’s 
nae guiding them; and Inglis says he’ll gie up the 
garrison to the whigs, and the Major and the leddies 
mto the bargain, if they will but let the troopers 

free themsells.” 

“ drels !” said Morton ; “why do they not 
make terms for all in the Castle?” 

“ They are fear’d for denial 0’ quarter to them- 
sells, having dune sxe muckle mischief through 
the country; and Burley has hanged ane or twa 
9’ them already-~—sae they want to draw their ain 
necks out 0’ the collar ‘at hazard o’ honest folk’s.” 

“ And you were sent,” continued Morton, “ to 
carry to Lord Evandale the unpleasant news of the 
men’s mittiny ?” 

“ Just o’en sae,” said Jenny; * Tam Halliday 
twok the rue, and tauld me a’ about it, and gat me 
wut o’ the Castle to tell Lord Evandale, if possibly 
Teoald win at him.” 
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*“ But how can he help you!” said Morton ; “ pe 
is a prisoner.” ; 

“ Well-a-day, ay,” answered the afflicted dam- 
sel; * but maybe he could mak fair terms for us— 
er, maybe, he could gie ua some good advice—on, 
maybe, he might send his orders to the dragoons 
to be civil—or”—— 

“ Or, maybe,” said Morton, “ you were to try if 
it were possible to set him at jiberty?” 

“If it were sae,” answered Jenny, with spirit, 
“ it wadna be the first time I hae done my best ta 
serve a friend in captivity.” 

“ True, Jenny,” replied Morton— “I were most 
ungrateful to forget it. But here comes Cuddie with 
refreshments. I will go and do your errand to Lord 
Evandale, while you take some food and wine.” 

“ It willna be amiss ye should ken,” said Cuddie 
to his master, “ that this Jenny—this Mrs Den 
nison, was trying to cuittle favour wi’ Tam Rand, 
the miller’s man, to win into Lord Evandale’s room 
without onybody kennin’. She wasna thinking, the 
gipsy, that I was at her elbow.” 

“ And an unco fright ye gae me when ye cam 
ahint and took a grip o’ me,” said Jenny, giving 
him a sly twitch with her finger and her thumb— 
“ if ye hadna been an auld acquaintance, ye daft 
gomeril”. 

Cuddie, somewhat relenting, grinned a smile on 
his artful mistress, while Morton wrapped himself 
up in his cloak, took his sword under his arm, and 
went straight to the place of the young nobleman’s 
confinement. He asked the sentinels if anything 
extraordinary had occurred—‘“ Nothing worth no+ 
tice,” they said, “ excepting the lass that Cuddie 
took up, and two couriers that Captain Balfour had 
dispatched, one to the Reverend Ephraim Macbriar 
another to Kettledrummle,’’— both of whom were 





beating the drum ecclesiastic in different towns be- 
tween the position of Burley and the head-quarters 
of the main army near Hamilton. 
“ The purpose, I presume,” said Morton, with 
an affectation of indifference, * was to call them 
hither.” 
“ So I understand,” answered the sentinel, who 
had spoke with the messengers. 
“ He is summoning a triumphant majority of the 
council,” thought Morton to himeelf, “ for the pur- 
pose of sanctioning whatever action of atrocity he 
may determine upon, and thwarting opposition by 
authority. I must be speedy, or I shall lose my op- 
portunity.” 
When he entered the place of Lord Evandale’s 
confinement, he found him armed, and reelining on 
a flock bed in the wretched garret of a miserable 
cottage. He was either in a slumber, or in 
meditation, when Morton entered, and turned on 
him, when aroused, a countenance so much reduced 
by loss of blood, want of sleep, and scarcity of food, 
that no one could have gnised in it the gallant 
soldier who had behaved with so much spirit at th 
skirmish of Loudon-hill. He aeres some su 
prise at the sudden entrance of Morton. 
“Tam sorry to see you thus, my lord,” said that 


youthful leader. 
“T have heard you mp lariat pol 
answered the prisoner: “in that case, Mr 
you may remember these - 
Sa 
A tree and quiet mind can take 


These for a hermitage.’ 
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But, were iny imprisonment less endurable, I am 

given to expect to-morrow a total enfranciisement.” 
“ By death?” said Morton. 

“ Surely,” answered Lord Evandale; “I have 

no other prospect. Your comrade, Burley, has al- 

| ready dipped his hand in the blood of men whose 

meanness of rank-and obscurity of extraction might 

| have saved them. I cannot boast such a shield from 

his vengeance, and I expect to meet its extremity.” 

“But Major Bellenden,” said Morton, “ may 
surrender, in order to preserve your life.” 

“ Never, while there is one man to defend the 
battlement, and that man has one crust to eat. I 
know his gallant resolution, and grieved should I 
be if he changed it for my sake.” 

Morton hastened to acquaint him with the mu- 
tiny among the dragoons, and their resolution to 
surrender the Castle, and put the ladies of the fa- 
mily, as well as the Major, into the hands of the 
enemy. Lord Evandale seemed at first surprised, 
and something incredulous, but immediately aftcr- 
wards deeply affected. 

“ What is to be done?” he said—“ How is this 
| misfortune to be averted ?” 
| Hear me, my lord,” said Morton. “1 believe 
| you may not be unwilling to bear the olive branch 

between our master the King, and that part of his 
| subjects which is now in arms, not from choice, but 
necessity.” 

“ You construe me but justly,” said Lord Evan- 
dale ; “ but to what does this tend?” 

“Permit me, my lord,” continued Mortdn. “I will 
set you at liberty upon parole; nay, you may re- 
turn to the Castle, and shall have a safe-conduct 
for the ladies, the Major, and all who leave it, 
on condition of its instant surrender. In conitri- 
buting to bring this about, you will only submit 
to circumstances; for, with a mutiny in the garri- 
son, aud without provisions, it will be found impos- 
sible to defend the place twenty-four hours longer. 
Those, therefore, who refuse to accompany your 
lordship, must take their fate. You and your fol- 
lowers shall have a free pass to Edinburgh, or wher- 
ever the Duke of Monmouth maybe. In return 
for your liberty, we hope that you will recommend 
to the notice of his Grace, as Lieutenant-General 
of Scotland, this humble petition and remonstrance, 
| containing the grievances which have occasioned 
| 





this insurrection, a redress of which being granted, 
I will answer with my head, that the great body of 


the insurgents will lay down their arms.” 
| Lord Evandale read over the paper with atten- 
tion. 


1 “Mr Morton,” he said, “ in my simple judgment, 
| I see little opjection that can be made to the mea- 
| sures here recommended; nay, farther, I believe, 
in many respects, they may meet the private senti- 

, ments of the Duke of Monmouth: and yet, to deal 

| frankly with you, I have no hopes of their being 

| granted, unless, in the first place, you were to lay 
own your arms. 

) _“ The doing 80,” answered Morton, “ would be 
virtually conceding that we had no right to ae 
them up; and that, for one, I will never agree td: 

“ Perhaps it is hardly to be expected you should,” 
said Lord Evandale; “and yet on that point I am 

-Sertain the negotiations will be wrecked. I am 

walling, however, having frankly told you my opi- 


slate, - ail in my power to bring about a recon- 





“ It is all we can wish or expect,” rephed Mor- 
ton; “the issue is in God’s hands, who disposer 
the hearts of princes. —You accept, then, the.safe- 
conduct 3” 

“ Certainly,” answered Lord Evandale; “ and if 
I do not enlarge upon the obligation incurred by 
your having saved my life a second tirae, believe 
that I do not feel it the less.” 

“ And the garrison of Tillietudlem?” said Mor- 
ton. 
“ Shall be withdrawn as you propose,” answered 
the young nobleman. “I am sensible the Major 
will be unable to bring the mutineers to reason ; and 
I tremble tv think of the consequences, should the 
ladies and the brave of man be delivered up to this | 
bloodthirsty ruffian, Burley.” 

“ You are in that case free,” said Morton. “ Pre- 
pare to mount on horseback; a few men whom J 
can trust shall attend you till you are in safety from 
our parties,” 

Leaving Lord Evandale in great surprise and joy 
at this unexpected deliverance, Morton hastened 
to get a few chosen men under arms and on horse- | 
back, each rider holding the rein of a spare horse, | 
Jenny, who, while she partook of her refreshment, 
had contrived to make up her breach with Cuddie, 
rode on the left hand of that valiant cavalier. The 
tramp of their horses was soon heard under the win- 
dow of Lord Evandale’s prison. Two men, whom 
he did not know, entered the apartment, disencunr 
bered him of his fetters, and, conducting him down | 
stairs, mounted him in the centre of the detach- | 
ment. They set out at a round trot towards Tillie. 
tudlem. 

The moonlight was giving way to the dawn when 
they approached that ancient fortress, and its dark 
massive tower had just received the first pale co- 
louring of the morning. The party halted at the 
Tower barrier, not venturing to approach nearer 
for fear of the fire of the place. Lord Evandale alone 
rode up to the gate, followed at a distance by Jenny 
Dennison. As they approached the gate, there was 
heard to arise in the court-yard a tumult, which ac- 
corded ill with the quiet serenity of a summer dawn. 
Cries and oaths were heard, a pistol-shot or two 
were discharged, and every thing announced that 
the mutiny had broken out.. At this crisis Lord 
Evandale arrived at the gate where Halliday was 
sentinel. On hearing Lord Evandale’s voice, he in- 
stantly and gladly admitted him, and that noble- 
man arrived among the mutinous troopers like a 
man dropped from the clouds. They were in the act 
of putting their design into execution, of seizing 
the place into their own hands, and were about to 
disarm and overpower Major Bellenden and Har- 
rison, and others of the Castle, who were offering 
the best resistance in their power. 

The appearance of Lord Evandale changed the 
scene. He seized Inglis by the collar, and, upbraid- 
ing him with his villany, ordered two of his com- 
rades to seize and bind him, assuring the others, 
that their chance of impunity consisted in in- 
stant submission, He then ordered the men inte 
their ranks. They obeyed. He commanded them 
to ground their arms. They hesitated ; but the in 
stinct of discipline, joined to their on that 
the authority of their officer, so boldly exerted, must 
be supported by some forces without the gate, in- 
duced them to submit. 

“Take away those arms.” said Lord Evandale 
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to the “of the Castle ; “ they shall not be re- 
stored until these men know better the use for which 
they are intrusted with them.——-And now,’’ he con- 
tinued, addressing the mutineers, “ begone !|— Make 
the best use of your time, and of a truce of three 
ours, which the enemy are contented to allow you. 
Take the road to Edinburgh, and meet me at the 
House-of-Muir. I need not bid you beware of com- 
mitting violence by the way; you will not, in your 
present condition, provoke resentment for your own 
sakes. Let your punctuality show that you mean 
to atone for this morning’s business.” 

The disarmed soldiers shrunk in silence from the 
presence of their officer, and, leaving the Castle, 
took the road to the place‘of randezvous, making 
such haste as was inspired by the fear of meeting 
with some detached party of the insurgents, whom 
their present defenceless condition, and their former 
violence, might inspire with thoughts of revenge. 
Inglis, whom Evandale destined for punishment, 
remained in custody. Halliday was praised for 
his conduct, and assured of succeeding to the rank 
of the culprit. These ments being hastily 
made, Lord Evandale accosted the Major, before 
whose eyes the scene lad seemed to pass like the 
change of a dream. 

“ My dear Mayor, we must give up the place.” 

“Is it even so?” said Major Bellenden. “I was 
in hopes you nad brought reinforcements and sup- 
plies.’ 

“ Not a man—not a pound of meal,” answered 

ad em dale. 

fam blithe to see you,” returned the 

mar; “ we were informed yesterday that 

these psai@esinging rascals had a plot on your hie, 

and I had mustered the scoundrelly dragoons teu 
minutes ago in order to beat up Burley’s quarters 
and get you out of limbo, when the dog Inglis, mn- 
stead of obeying me, broke out into open mutiny. 
—But what is to be done now ?” 

“T have, myself, no choice,” said Lord Evan- 
dale; “ I am a prisoner, released on parole, and 
bound for Edinburgh. You and the ladies must 
take the same route. I have, by the favour of a 
friend, a safe-conduct and horses for you and your 

| retinue; for God’s sake make haste. You cannot 
propose to hold out.with seven or eight men, and 
| 
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without provisions. Enough has been done for 
honour, and enough to render the defence of the 
highest consequence to Government;—more were 
needless, as well as desperate. The English troops 
are arrived at Edinburgh, and will speedily move 
upon Hamilton—the possession of Tillietudlem by 
the rebels will be but temporary.”’ 

“Tf you think so, my lord,” said the veteran, 
with a reluctant sigh,—“ I know you only advise 
what is honourable. If, then, you really think the 


believe that my remaining in these old walls 
till I was starved to a mummy, could do the King’s 
cause the least service, old Miles Bellenden would 
mot leave them while there was a spark of life in 


his body !” 
~_ ,The ladies, already alarmed by the mutiny, now 
heard the determination of the Major, in which 


g 


uiesced, though not without some 
on the part of Lady Margaret, 


roe and 
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which referred, as usual, to the déjefné hia most 
sacred Majesty in the halls which were now to be 
abandoned to rebels. Hasty p: tions were made 
for evacuating the Castle; and long ere the dawn 
was distinct enough for discov objects with 
precision, the ladies, with Major Bellenden, Harri- 
son, Gudyill, and the other domestics, were mounted 
on the led horses, and others which had been pro- 
vided in the neighbourhood, and proceeded towarda 
the north, still escorted by four of the insurgent 
horsemen. The rest of the party who had accom- 
panied Lord Evandale from the hamlet, took pos- 
session of the deserted Castle, carefully forbearing 
all outrage or acts of plunder. And when the sun 
arose, the scarlet and blue colours of the i 
Covenant floated from the Keep of Tillietudlem. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CHAPTER AXIX. 


And, to my breast, a bodkin in her hand 
Were worth a thousand daggers. We 

THE cavalcade which left the Castle of Tullie- 
tudlem halted for a few minutes at the small town 
of Bothwell, after passing the outposts of the in- 
surgents, to take some slight refreshments ‘y}ich 
the:r attendants had provided. and wien were | 
reaily necessary to persons who had suffered con. 
siderably by want of proper nourishment. They | 
then pressed forward upon the road towards Edin- | 
burgh, {mid the lights of dawn which were now | 
1 sing on the horizon. It might have been ex- | 
eae during the course of the journey, that Lord 

vandale would have been frequently by the side 
of Miss Edith Bellenden. Yet, after his first salu- | 
tations had been exchanged, and every precaution 
solicitously adopted which could serve for her ac- | 
commodation, he rode in the van of the with | 
Major Bellenden, and seemed to abandon the | 
charge of immediate attendance upon his lovely | 
niece to one of the insurgent cavaliers, whose dar 
military cloak, with the large flapped hat and fea- 
ther, which drooped over his face, concealed at 
once his figure and his features. They rode side 
by side in silence for more than two miles, when 
the stranger addressed Miss Bellenden in a tremu- 
lous and suppressed voice. 

“ Miss Bellenden,” he said, “ must have friend: 
wherever she is known; even among those whose 
conduct she now disapproves. Is there anything 
that such can do to show their respect for her, and 
their regret for her sufferings?” | 

“ Let them learn, for their own sakes,” replied | 
Edith, “ to venerate the laws, and to spare inno | 
cent blood. Let them return to their allegiance, 
and I can forgive them all that I have suffered, were | 
it ten times more.” 

“You think it impossible, then,” rejoined the 
cavalier, “for any one to serve in our ranks, hav- 
ing the weal of his country sincerely at heart, and 
near e himself in the discharge of a patriotic 

ty 

“ It might be imprudent, while so absolutely in 
your power,” replied Miss Bellenden, “ to answer 


that question.” si : re 
tance, t 
el 309 i 








“ Not in the present 
word of a soldier,” replied the : 
“T have been taught .candour from my birth, 
said Edith ; “and, if 1 am to speak at i 1 nsw 
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atter ray real sentiments. God only can judge the 
heart——-men must estimate intentions by actions. 
Treason—murder by the sword and by gibbet — 
the oppression of a private ay such as ours, 
who were only in arms for the defence of the es- 
tablished government, and of our own property— 
are actions which must needs sully all that have 
accession to them, by whatever specious terms they 
may be gilded over.” 
“ The guilt of civil war,” rejoined the horseman 
— “the miseries which it brings in its train, lie at 
the door of those who provoked it by illegal oppres- 
sion, rather than of such as are driven to arms in 
order to assert their natfiral rights as freemen.” 
“ That is assuming the question,” replied Edith, 
which ought to be proved. Each party contends 
that they are right'in point of principle, and there- 
fore the guilt must lie with them who first drew 
the sword; as, in an affray, law holds those to be 
the criminals who are the first to have recourse to 
violence.” 
“ Alas!” said the horseman, “ were our vindi- 
cation to rest there, how easy would it be to show 
that we have suffered with a patience which al- 
| most seemed beyond the power of humanity, cre 

we were driven by oppression into open resist- 
ance!—But I perceive,” he continued, sighing 
deeply, “ that it is vain to plead before Miss Bel- 
lenden a cause which she has already prejudged, 
perhaps as much from her dislike of the persons as 
of the principles of those engaged in it.” 

“ Pardon me,” answered Edith. “ 1 have stated 
with freedom my opinion of the principles of the 
insurgents; of their persons I know nothing —ex- 
cepting in one solitary instance.” 

“ And that instance,” said the horseman, “ has 
influenced your opinion of the whole body ?” 

“ Far from it,’’ said Edith; “ he is—at least I 
once thought him—one in whose scale few were 
fit to be weighed. He is—or he seemed—one of 
early talent, high faith, pure morality, and warm 
affections. Can I approve of a rebellion which has 
made such a man, formed to ornament, to en- 
eC and to defend his country, the companion 
of gloomy and ignorant fanatics, or canting hy- 
pocrites,—-the leader of brutal clowns,—the bro- 
ther in arms to banditti and highway murderers? 
Should you meet such an one in your camp, tell 
him that Edith Bellenden has wept more over his 
fallen character, blighted prospects, and disho- 
noured name, than over the distresses of her own 
house,—- and that she has better endured that fa- 
mine which has wasted her cheek and dimmed her 
eye, than the pang of heart which attended the 
reflection by and through whom these calamities 
were inflicted.” 

As she thus spoke, she turned upon her compa- 
nion a countenance, whose faded cheek attested 
the reality of her sufferings, even while it glowed 
with the temporary animation which accompanied 
her language. The horseman was not insensible to 
the appeal; he raised his hand to his brow with 
the sudden motion of one who feels a pang shoot 
long his brain, passed it hastily over his face, and 
then pulled the shadowing hat still deeper on his 
forehead, The movement, and the feelings which 
it excited, did not escape Edith, nor did she remark 
them without.emotion. 


whom I speak seem to you too deeply affected by 
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“ And yet,” she said, “should the person of 


the hard opamon of-——-of—an early friend, cay to 
him, that sincere repentance is next to innocence; 
~—that, though fallen from a height not easily re- 
covered, and the author of much mischief, because 
gilded by his example, he may still atone in some 
measure for the evil he has done.” 

“ And in what manner?” asked the cavalier, .in 
the same suppressed, and almost choked voice. 

“ By lending his efforts to restore the blessings 
of peace to his distracted countrymen, and to in- 
duce the deluded rebels to lay down their arms, 
By saving their blood, he may atone for that which 
has been already spilt ;—and he that shall be most 
active in accomplishing this great end, will best 
deserve the thanks of this age, and an honoured 
remembrance in the next.” 

“ And in such a peace,” said her companion, | 
with a firm voice, “ Miss Bellenden would not wish, 
I think, that the interests of the people were sa- 
crificed unreservedly to those of the crown ?”’ 

“ Tam but a girl,” was the young lady’s reply; 
“and I scarce can speak on the subject without 
presumption. But, since I have gone go far, I will 
fairly add, I would wish to see a peace which should 
give rest to all parties, and secure the subjects from | 
military rapine, which I detest as much as I do the 
means now adopted to resist it.” | 

* Miss Bellenden,” answered Henry Morton, 
raising his face, and speaking in his natural tone, | 
“the person who has lost such a highly-valued 
place in your esteem, has yet too much spirit to 
plead his cause as a criminal; and, conscious that 
he can no longer claim a friend’s interest in yeur 
bosom, he would be silent under your hard censure, 
were it not that he can refer to the honoured tes- 
timony of Lord Evandale, that his earnest wishes | 
and most active exertions are, even now, directed | 
to the accomplishment of such a peace as the most | 
loyal cannot censure.” | 





He bowed with dignity to Miss Bellenden, who, 
though her language intimated that she well knew 
to whom she had been speaking, probably had not | 
expected that he would justify himself with so much | 
animation. She returned his salute, confused and 
in silence. Morton then rode forward to the head | 
of the party. | 

“ Henry Morton!” exclaimed Major Bellenden. 
surprised at the sudden apparition. | 

** The same,” answered Morton; “ who is sorry | 
that he labours under the harsh construction of | 
Major Bellenden and his family. He commits to | 
my Lord Evandale,” he continued, turning towards , 
the young nobleman, and bowing to him, “ the | 
charge of undeceiving his friends, both regarding 
the particulars of his conduct and the purity of his ' 
motives. Farewell, Major Bellenden—All happi- 
ness attend you and yours!—-may we meet again | 
in happier and better times!” | 

“ Believe me,” said Lord Evandale, “ your con. ; 
fidence, Mr Morton, is not misplaced; J will en- | 
deavour to repay the great services I have received 
from you by doing my best to place your character | 
on its proper footing with Major Bellenden, and all 
whose esteem you value.” 

“ I expected no less from your generosity, my , 

»” said Morton. 
He then called his followers, and rode off along 
the heath in the direction of Hamilton, their feathers 
waving and their steel glancing in the beams 
of the rising sun. Cuddie Headrigg alone remained 
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an instant behind hus companions to take an af- 
fectionate farewell of Jenny Dennison, who had 
contrived, during this short merning’s ride, to re- 
establish her influence over his susceptible bosom. 
A gling tree or two obscured, rather than con~ 
cealed, their téte-d-téte, as they halted their horses 
to bid adieu. 

«“ Fare ye weel, Jenny,” said Cuddie, with a loud 
exertion of his lungs, intended perhaps to be a sigh, 
but rather resembling the intonation of a groan— 
« Ye’ll think o’ puir Cuddie sometimes— an honest 
lad that lo’es ye, Jenny; ye’ll think o’ him now 
and then!” 

“ Whiles—at brose-time,” answered the mali- 
cious damsel, unable either to suppress the repar- 
tee, or the arch smile which attended it. 

Cuddie took his revenge as rustic lovers are wont, 
and as Jenny probably expected,— caught his nns- 
tress round the neck, kissed her cheeks and lips 
heartily, and then turned his horse and trotted af- 
ter his master. 

‘ Deil’s in the fallow!” said Jenny, wiping her 
lips and adjusting her head-dress ; “ he has twice 
the spunk o’ Tam Halliday, aftr a’.— Coming, my 
leddy, coming — Lord have a care o’ us, I trust the 
auld leddy didna see us?” 

“ Jenny,” said Lady Margaret, as the damsel 
came up, “was not that young man who com- 
manded the party the same that was captain of 
the popinjay, and who was afterwards prisoncr at 
Tillietudlem on the morning Claverhouse came 
there?” 

Jenny, happy that the query had no reference 
to her own little matters, looked at her young mis- 


| tress, to discover, if possible, whether it was her 


cue to speak truth or not. Not being able to catch 


| any hint to guide her, she followed her instinct as 


adady’s maid, and led, 

“I dinna believe it was him, my leddy.”’ said 
Jenny, as confidently as if she had been saying her 
catechism ; “ he was a little black man, that.” 

“ You must have been blind, Jenny,” said the 
Major: “ Henry Morton is tall and fair, and that 
youth is the very man.” 

“ { had ither thing ado than be looking at him,” 
said Jonny, togsing her head ; “ he may be as fair 
as a farthing candle, for me.” 

“Is it not,” said Lady Margaret, “a blessed 
escape which we have made, out of the hands of so 
desperate and bloodthirsty a fanatic?” 

“ ‘You are deceived, madam,” said Lord Evan- 
dale ; “ Mr Morton merits such a title from no one, 
but least from us. That 1 am now alive, and that 
you are now on your safe retreat to your friends, 
instead of being prisoners to a real fanatical homi- 
cide, is solely and entirely owing to the prompt, 
active, and energetic humanity of this young gen- 
tleman.” 

He then went into a particular narrative of the 
events with which the reader is acquainted, dwell- 
‘ng upon the merits of Morton, ard expatiating on 
the risk at which he re gone qreelaee these im- 
portant servi as if he. a brother in- 
stead of a rival.” 

“ T were worse than ungrateful,”’ he said, “ were 
I silent on the merits of the man who has twice 
saved my life.” 

“ I would willingly think well of Henry Morton, 
my lord,” replied Major Bellenden; “ and I own 


he has bebaved handsomely to your lordship and to 
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us; but ] cannot have the same allowsuves 
it pleases your lordship to entertain for his present 
courses.” 

“‘ You are to consider,” replied Lord Evandale, 
“ that he has been partly forced upon them by ne- 
cessity; and I must add, that his principles, though 
differing in some degree from my own, are such | 
as ought to command respect. Claverhouse, whose | 
knowledge of men is not to be disputed, spoke justly 
of him as to his extraordinary qualities— but with | 
prejudice, and harshly, concerning his principles 
and motives.” 

“ You have not been long in learning all his 
extraoydinary qualities, my lord,” answered Major 
Bellenden. “1, who have known him from boy- 
hood, could, before this affair, have said much of 
his good principles and good-nature ; but as to his 
high talents” ——. 

“ They were probably hidden, Major,” replied 
the generous Lord Evandale, “ even from himself, 
until circumstances called them forth; and, if 1 
have detected them, it was only because our inter- 
course and conversation turned on momentous and 
important subjects. He is now labuuring to bring 
this rebellion to an end, and the terms he has pro- 
posed are so moderate, that they shall not want my 
hearty recommendation.” 

‘And have you hopes,” said Lady Margaret, 
“ to accomplish a scheme so comprehensive 3” 

“ I should have, madam, were every whig as 
moderate as Morton, and every loyalist as disin- 
terested as Major Bellenden. “ut such is the fa- 
naticism and violent irritation of >oth parties, that 
I fear nothing will end this civil war save the edge 
of the sword.” 

It may be readily supposed that Edith listened 
with the deepest interest to this conversation. 
While she regretted that she had expressed her- 
self harshly and hastily to her lover, she felt 2 
conscious and proud satisfaction that his character 
was, even in the judgment of his noble-minded 
vival, such as her own affection had once spoke it. 

“ Civil feuds and domestic prejudices,” she said, 
“ may render it necessary for me to tear his re- 
membrance from my heart; but it is no small 
relief vo know assuredly, that it is worthy of tho 
place it has so long retained there.” 

While Edith was thus retracting her unjust re- 
sentment, her lover arrived at the camp of the 
insurgents near Hamilton, which he found in consi- 
derable confusion. Certain advices had arrived that 
the royal army, having been recruited from England 
by a large detachment of the King’s Guards, were 
about to take the field. Fame magnified their num- 
bers and their high state of equipment and disci- 
pline, and spread abroad other circumstances which 
dismayed the courage of the insurgents. What 
favour they might have expected from Monmouth, 
was likely to be intercepted by’ the influence oi 
those associated with him in command. His Lieu- 
tenant-general was the celebrated General Thomas 
Dalzell, who, having practised the art of war in the 
then barbarous country of Russia, was as much 
feared for his cruelty and indifference to human life 


and human sufferings, as respected for his steady 


loyalty and undaunted valour. This man was s¢- 
cond in command to Monmouth, and the horse were 
commanded by Claverhouse, burning with desire 
to revenge the death of his nephew, and his defeat 
at Drumclog. To theee accounts was added tle 
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most formidable and terrific description of the train 
of artillery and the cavalry force with which the 
royal army took the field.? 

bodies, composed of the Highland clans, 
having in language, religion, and manners, no con- 
nexion with the insurgents, had been summoned to 
join the royal army under their various chieftains ; 
and these Amorites, or Philistines, as the insur- 
gents termed them, came like eagles to the slaugh- 
ter. In fact, every person who could ride or run 
at the King’s command, was summoned to arms, 
apparently with the purpose of forfeiting and fining 
such men of property whom their principles might 
deter from joining the royal standard, though pru- 
dence prevented them from joining that of the in- 
sy Presbyterians. In short, every rumour 
tended to increase the apprehensien among the in- 
surgents, that the King’s vengeance had only been 
delayed in order that it might fall more certain 
and more heavy. 

Morton endeavoured to fortify the minds of the 
common people by pointing out the probable exag- 
geration of these reports, and by reminding them 
of the strength of their own situation, with an un- 
fordable river in front, only passable by a long and 
narrow bridge. He called to their remembrauce 
their victory over Claverhouse when their numbers 
were few, and then much worse disciplined and ap- 
pointed for battle than now; showed them that the 
ground on which they lay afforded, by its undulation, 
and the thickets which intercepted it, considerable 
protection against artillery, and even against ca- 
valry, if stoutly defended ; and that their safety, in 
fact, depended on their own spirit and resolution. 

Bat while Morton thus endeavoured to keep up 
the courage of the army at large, he availed him- 
self of those discouraging rumours to endeavour to 
impress on the minds ef the leaders the necessity 
of proposing to the Government moderate terms of 
| accommodation, while they were still formidable as 
| commanding an unbroken and numerous army. He 
pointed out to them, that, in the present humour 
of their followers, it could hardly be expected that 
they would engage with advantage the well-appointed 
and regular force of the Duke of Monmouth; and 
that if they chanced, as was most likely, to be 
| defeated and dispersed, the insurrection in which 

they had engaged, so far from being useful to the 
country, cul rendered the apology for oppress- 
ing it more severely. 
ressed by these arguments, and feeling it equally 
dangerous to remain together, or to dismiss their 
forces, most of the leaders readily agreed, that if 
such terms could be obtained as had been trans- 
mitted to the Duke of Monmouth by the hands of 
Lord Evandale, the purpose for which they had 
taken up arms would be, in a pan measure, ac- 
complished. They then entered into similar resv- 
lutions, and agreed to tee the petition and 
remonstrance which had been drawn up by Morton. 
On the contrary, there were still several leaders, 
and those men whose influence with the people 
exceeded bic of Lacie of more apparent con- 
sequence, who regarded every proposal of treat 
winch did not don the basis of the Solemn 
League and Covenant of 1640, as utterly null and 
void, impious, and unchristian. These men dif- 
fused theik feelings among the multitude, who had 
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little foresight, and nothing to lose, and persuaded 
many that the timid counsellors who recommended 
peace upon terms short of the dethronement of the 
royal family, and the declared independence of the 
Church with respect to the State, were cowardly 
labourers, who were about to withdraw their hands 
from the plough, and despicable trimmers, who 
sought only a specious pretext for deserting their 
brethren in arms. These contradictory opinions 
were fiercely argued in each tent of the insurgent 
army, or rather in the huts or cabins which served 
in the place of tents. Violence in language often 
led to open quarrels and blows, and the divisions 
into which the army of sufferers was rent, served 
as too plain a presage of their future state. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


The curse of growing factions and divisions 
Still vex your coun Venice Preserved, 


Tue prudence of Morton found sufficient occu- 


ee ee ee 


pation in stemming the furious current of these con- ~ 


tending parties, when, two days after his return 
to Hamilton, he was visited by his friend and col- 
league, the Reverend Mr Poundtext, flying, as he 
presently found, from the face of John Balfour of 
Burley, whom he left not a little incensed at the 
share he had taken in the liberation of Lord Evan- 
dale. When the worthy divine had somewhat re- 
cruited his spirits, after the hurry and fatigue of 
his journey, he proceeded to give Morton on account 
of what had passed in the vicinity of Tillietudlem 
after the memorable morning of his departure. 

The night march of Morton had been accom- 
plished with such dexterity, and the men were so 
faithful to their trust, that Burley received no in- 
telligence of what had happened until the morning 
was far advanced. His first inquiry was, whether 
Macbriar and Kettledrummle had arrived, agree- 
ably to the summons which he had dispatched at 
midnight. Macbriar had come, and Kettledrummle, 
though a heavy traveller, might, he was informed, 
be instantly expected. Burley then dispatched a 
messenger to Morton’s quarters to summon him to 
an immediate council. The messenger returned 
with news that he had left the place. Poundtext 
was next summoned; but he thinking, as he said 
himself, that it was ill dealing with fractious folk, 
had withdrawn to his own quiet manse, preferring 
a dark ride, though he had been on horseback the 
whole preceding day, to a renewal in the morning 
of a controversy with Burley, whose ferocity over- 
awed him when unsupported by the firmness of 
Morton. Burley’s next inguiries were directed 
after Lord Evandale ; and great was his rage when 
he learned that he had been conveyed away over 
night by a party of the marksmen of Milnwood, 
under the immediate command of Henry Morton 
himself. 

“ The villain!” exclaimed Burley, addressing 
himself to Macbriar ;—“ the base, mean-spirited 
traitor, to curry favour for himself with the Govern- 
ment, hath set at liberty the prisoner taken by my 
own right hand, through means of whom, I have 


little doubt, the possession of the place of strength 


which hath wrought us such trouble, might now 


have been in our hands!” 
“ But is it not in our hands!” said Macbriar 
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are not those the colours of 
over its walls!” 

“ A stratagem—2 mere trick,” said Burley ~“an 
tgeult over our disappointment, intended to aggra- 
vate and embitter our spirits.” 

He was interrupted by the arrival of one of Mor- 
ton’s followers, sent to report to him the evacua- 
tion of the place, and its occupation by the insurgent 
forces. Burley was rather driven to fury than re- 
conciled by the news of this success. 

“ T have watched,” he said—“ I have fought— 
I have plotted—I have striven for the reduction 
of this ase — I have forborne to seek to head en- 

rises of higher command and of higher honour 
—TI have narrowed their outgoings, and cut off the 
springs, and broken the staff of bread within their 
walls ; and when the men were about to yield them- 
selves to my hand, that their sons might be bonds- 
men, and their daughters a larghing-stock to our 
whole camp, cometh this youth, without a beard 
on his chin, and takes it on him to thrust his sickle 
into the harvest, and to rend the prey from the 
spoiler! Surely the labourer is worthy of his hire, 
and the city, with its captives, should be given to 
him that wins it?” 

“ Nay,” said Macbriar, who was surprised at the 
degree of agitation which Balfour displayed, “ chafe 
not thyself because of the ungodly. Heaven will 
use its own instruments; and who knows but this 
youth” 

“ Hush! hush!” said Burley; “ do not discredit 
thine own better judgment. 1t was thou that first 
badest me beware of this painted sepulchre — this 
lacquered piece of copper, that passed current with 
me for gold. It fares ill, even with the elect, when 
they neglect the guidance of such pious pastors as 
thou. But our carnal affections will mislead us— 
this ungrateful boy’s father was mine ancient friend. 
They must bé as earnest in their struggles as thou, 
Ephraim Macbriar, that would shake themselves 
clear of the clogs and chains of humanity.” 

This compliment touched the preacher in the 
most sensible part; and Burley deemed, therefore, 
he should find little difficulty in moulding his opi- 
{ nions to the support of his own views, more espe- 
| 


towards the Keep of the Castle; “ and 
e Covenant that float 
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cially as they agreed exactly in their high-strained 
opinions of church government. | 

“ Let us instantly,” he said, “ go up to the Tower; 
there is that among the records in yonder fortress, 
which, well used as I can use it, shal] be worth to 
us a valiant leader and an hundred horsemen.” 

But will such be the fitting aids of the children 
of the Covenant!” said the preacher. “ We have 
already among us too many who hunger after lands, 
and silver and gold, rather than after the Word; 
—it is not by such that our deliverance shall be 
wrought out.” 

“ Thou errest,” said Burley; “ we must work by 
means, and these worldly men shall be our instru- 
ments. At all events, the Moabitish woman shall 
be despoiled of her inheritance, and neither the 
malignant Evandale, nor the erastian Morton, shall 
possess yonder castle and lands, though they may 
seek in marriage the daughter thereof.” 

So saying, he led the way to Tillietudiem, where 
he seized upon the plate and other valuables for 
the use of the army, ransacked the r-room, 
and other receptacles for family papers, and treated 
with contempt the remonstrances of those who re- 








selves in their new acquisition, were, joined by Ket- 
tledrummle in the course of the day, and 
the Laird of Langcale, whom that active divine had 
contrived to seduce, as Poundtext termed it, from 
the pure light in which he had been brought up. 
Thus united, they sent to the said Poundtext an in- 


at Tillietudlem. 
the door had an iron grate, and the Keep a dungeon, 
and resolved not to trust himself with his incensed 
colleagues. 


as soon as they could collect a body of Cameronians 
sufficient to overawe the rest of the army. 


sigh, “that they will then possess a majority in 
the council; for Langeale, though he has always 
passed fer one of the honest and rational party, 
cannot be suitably or preceesely termed either fish, 
or flesh, or gude red-herring ;— whoever has the 
stronger party has Langcale.” 


able adversaries amongst themselves and the com- 
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ear pach him, that the terms granted to the garrison 


guaranteed respect to private pro ° 
Burley and Macbriar, having estab ched them- 





by 


vitation, or rather a summons, to attend a council 
He remembered, however, that 


He therefore retreated, or rather fled 
to Hamilton, with the tidings, that Burley, Mac- 
briar, and Kettledrummle, were coming to Hamilton 


“ And ye see,” concluded Poundtext, with a deep 


Thus concluded the heavy narrative of honest 
Poundtext, who sighed decply. as he considered the 
danger in which he was placed betwixt unreason- 


mon enemy from without. Morton exhorted him 
to patience, temper, and composure; informed him 
of the good hope he had of nagotiating for 
and indemnity through means of Lord Evandale, 
and made out to him a very fair prospect that he 
should again return to his own parchment-bound 
Calvin, his evening pipe of tobacco, and his noggin 
of inspiring ale, providing always he would afford 
his effectual support and concurrence to the mea- 
sures which he — had taken for a general 
pacification! Thus backed and comforted, Pound- 
text resolved magnafiimously to await the coming 
of the Cameronians to the general rendezvous. 

Burley and his confederates had drawn together 
a considerable body of these sectaries, amountiny 
to a hundred horse and about fifteen hundred foot, 
clouded and severe in aspect, morose and jealous 
in communication, haughty of heart, and confident, 
as men who believed that the pale of salvation wus 
open for them exclusively ; while all other Chris- | 
tians, however slight were the shades of difference | 
of doctrine from their own, were in faet little better | 
than outcasts or reprobates. These men entered 
the presbyterian camp, rather as dubious and sus- | 
picious allies, or possibly antagonists, than as men , 
who were heartily embarked in the same ¢ause, and 
exposed to the same dangers, with their more mo- 
derate brethren in arms. Burley made no private 
visits to his coll es, and held no communica- 
tion with them on the subject of the public affairs, 
otherwise than by sending a dry invitation to them 
to attend a meeting of the general council for that 
si saa 

On the arrival of Morton and Poundtext at the 
place of assembly, they found their brethren al- 
ready seated. Slight greeting passed between them, 
and it was easy to see that no amicable conference 
was intended by those who convoked the council 
The first question was put by Macbriar. the shar? 
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eagerness of whose zeal urged him to the van on all 
occasions.’ He desired to know by whose authority 
the malignant, called Lord Evandale, had been 
freed from the doom of death, justly denounced 


against him. 

“ By my authority and Mr Morton’s,” replied 
Poundtext ; who, besides being anxious to give his 
companion a good opinion of his courage, confided 
heartily in his support, and, moreover, had much 
leas fear of encountering one of his own profession, 
and who confined himself to the weapons of theo- 
logical controversy, in which Poundtext feared no 
man, than of entering into debate with the stern 
homicide Balfour. 

“ And who, brother,” said Kettledrummle,— 
“ who gave you authority to interpose in such a 
high matter ?” 

“The tenor of our commission,” answered Pound- 
téxt, “ gives us authority to bind and to loose. If 
Lord Evandale was justly doomed to die by the 
voice of one of our number, he was of a surety law- 
pe redeemed from death by the warrant of two 
of us. 

. “Go to, go to,” said Burley; “ we know your 
motives; it was to send that silkworm—that gilded 
trinket that embroidered trifle of a lord, to bear 
terms of peace to the tyrant.” 

“ It was so,” replied Morton, who saw his com- 
ate begin to flinch before the fierce eye of Bal- 

our—“ it was so; and what then ?— Are we to 
plunge the nation in endless war, in order to pur- 
sue schemes which are equally wild, wicked, and 
unattainable ?” 

“ Hear him!” said Balfour; “he blasphemeth.” 

“It is false,” said Morton; “ they blaspheme 
who pretend to expect miracles, and neglect the 
use of the human means with which Providence 
has blessed them. I repeat it—Our avowed ob- 
ject is the re-establishment of peace on fair and 

onourable terms of security to our religion and 
our liberty. We disclaim any desire to tyrannize 
over those of others.” 

The debate would now have run higher than 
ever, bt they were interrupted by intelligence 
that the Duke of Monmouth had commenced his 
march towards the west, and was already advanced 
half way from Edinburgh. This news silenced 
their divisions for the moment, and it was agreed 
that the next day should be held as a fast of ge- 
neral humiliation for the sins of the land; that the 
Reverend Mr Poundtext should preach to the army 
in the morning, and Kettledrummle in the after- 
noon; that neither should touch upon any topics of 
echiam or of division, but animate the soldiers to 
resist to the blood, like brethren in a good cause. 
This healing overture having been agreed to, the 
moderate party ventured upon another proposal, 
confiding that it would have the support of Lang- 
cale, who looked extremely blank at the news which 
they had just received, and might be supposed re- 
converted to moderate measures. It was to be 
presumed, they said, that since tha King had not 
intrusted the command of his forces upon the pre- 
sent occasion to any of their active oppressors, but, 
on the contrary, had employed a no ieciad distin- 
asain by gentleness of temper, and a disposition 

vourable to their cause, there must be some bet- 
ter intention entertained towards them than they 
had yet experienced. They contended, that it was 
not only prudont but necessary to ascortain, from 
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a communication with the Duke of Monmouth, whe | 
ther he was not with some secret instruc- | 
tions in their favour. This could only be learned | 
by dispatching an envoy to his army. | 
S pa ba will undertake the eerne Laie Bur- | 
ey, evading a proposal too reasonable to be openly | 
resisted—“ wh will go up to their camp, caoe 
ing that John Grahame of Claverhouse hath sworn ¢ 
to hang up whomsoever we shall des towards 
them, in revenge of the death of the young man 
his nephew ?” , 

‘“ Let that be no obstacle,” said Morton —“TI will 
with pleasure encounter any risk attached to the 
bearer of your errand.” 


‘‘ Let him go,” said Balfour, a to Macbriar; 
“ our councils will be well rid of his presence.” 


The motion, therefure, received no contradiction 
even from those who were expected to have been’ 
most active in opposing it; and it was agreed that 
Henry Morton should go to the camp of the Duke 
of Monmouth, in order to discover upon what terms 
the insurgents would be admitted to treat with him. 
As soon as his errand was made known, several of 
the more moderate party joined in requesting him 
to make terms upon the footing of the petition in- 
trusted to Lord Evandale’s hands; for the approach 
of the King’s army spread a general trepidation, 
by no means allayed by the high tone assumed by 
the Cameronians, which had so little to support 
it excepting their own headlong zeal. With these 
instructions, and with Cuddie as his attendant, 
Morton set forth towards the royal camp, at all the 
risks which attend those who assume the office of 
mediator during the heat of civil discord. 

Morton had not proceeded six or seven miles, 
before he perceived that he was on the point of 
falling in with the van of the royal forces ; and, as 
he ascended a height, saw all the roads in the neigh- 
bourhood occupied by armed men marching in 
great order towards Bothwell-muir, an open com- 
mon, on which they proposed to encamp for that 
evening, at the distance of scarcely two miles from 
the Clyde, on the farther side of which river the 
army of the insurgents was encamped. He gave 
himself up to the first advanced-guard of cavalry 
which he met, as bearer of a flag of truce, and 
communicated his desire to obtain access to the 
Duke of Monmouth. The non-commissioned officer 
who commanded the party made his report to his 
superior, and he again to another in still higher 
command, and both immediately rode to the spot 
where Morton was detained. 

“ You are but losing your time, my friend, and 
risking your life,” said one of them, addressing 
Morton; “the Duke of Monmouth will receive no 
terms from traitors with arms in their hands, and 
your cruelties have been such as to authorize reta- 
liation of every kind. Better trot your nag back, 
and save his mettle to-day, that he may save your 
life to-morrow.” A 

“ I cannot think,” said Morton, “ that even if 
the Duke of Monmouth should consider us as cri- 
minals, he would condemn so large a body of his 
fellow-subjects without even hearing what they 
have to plead for themselves. On Iny part I fear 
nothing. I am conscious of having consented to, 
or authorized, no cruelty, and the fear of suffering 
innocently for the crimes of others ehall not deter 
me from executing my commussion. ”, 

The two officers looked at each other. 
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, “ [ have an idea,” said the younger, “ that this is 
the young man of whom Lord Evandale spoke.” 

"Ts my Lord Evandale in the army!” said 
Morton. 

“ He is not,” replied the officer; “we left him at 
Edinburgh, too much indisposed to take the field. 
Your name, sir, I presume, is Henry Morton?” 

@ © It is, sir,” answered Morton. 

“ We will not oppose your seeing the Duke, sir,” 
gaid the officer, with more civility of manner; “ but 
you may assure yourself it will be to no purpose ; 
for, were his Grace disposed to favour your people, 
others are joined in commission with him who will 
hardly consent to his doing so.” 

“J shall be sorry to find it thus,” said Morton; 
“ but my duty requires that I should persevere in 
my desire to have an interview with him.” 

“‘Lumley,” said the superior officer, “ let the 
Duke know of Mr Morton’s arrival, and remind his 
Grace that this is the person of whom Lord Evan- 
dale spoke so highly.” 

The officer returned with a message that the Ge- 
neral could not see Mr Morton that evening, but 
would receive him betimes in the ensuing mora- 
ing. He was detained in a neighbouring cottage 
all night, but treated with civility, and everything 
provided for his accommodation. Early on the next 
inorning the officer he had first seen came to con- 
duct him to his audience. 

The army was drawn out, and in the act of form- 
ing column for march, or attack. The Duke was 
in the centre, nearly a mile from the place where 
Morton had passed the night. In riding towards 
the General, he had an opportunity of estimating 
the force which had been assembled for the sup- 

ression of the hasty and ill-concerted insurrection. 
here were three or four regiments of English, the 
flower of Charles’s army—there were the Scottish 
Life-Guards, burning with desire to revenge their 
late defeat— other Scottish regiments of regulars 
were also assembled, and a large body of cavalry, 
consisting partly of gentlemen-volunteers, partly 
of the tenants of the crown who did military duty 
for their fiefs. Morton also observed several strong 
parties of Highlanders drawn from the points near- 
est to the Lowland frontiers,—a people, as already 
mentioned, particularly obnoxious to the western 
whigs, and who hated and despised them in the 
same proportion. These were assembled under 
their chiefs, and made part of this formidable ar- 
ray. A complete train of field-artillery accompa- 
nied these troops; and the whole had an air s0 
imposing, that it seemed nothing short of an actual 
miracle could prevent the ill-equipped, ill-modelled, 
and tumultuary army of the insurgents, from be- 
ing utterly destroyed. The officer who accompanied 
Morton endeavoured to gather from his looks the 
feelings with which this splendid and awful parade 
of military force had impressed him. But, true to 
the cause he had es d, he laboured successfully 
to prevent the anxiety which he felt from appear- 
in his countenance, and looked around him on 
| the warlike display as on a sight which he expected, 
and to which he was indifferent. 


ee 


“ You see thé entertainment prepared for you,” 
said the officers. 

“If I had no appetite for it,” replied Morton, 
“TI should not have accompanying you at this 


moment, But I shall be better pleased with a more 
peacetul regase, for the sake of all parties.” 





As they po thus, they approecher the com: 
mander-in-chief, who, surrounded by several offi- 
cers, was be pe a knoll commanding 
extensive the distant country, and from 
which could be easily discovered the windings of 
the majestic Clyde, and the distant camp of the in- 
surgents on the opposite bank. The officers of the | 


royal army appeared to be surveying the ground, 
with the p of directing an immediate attack. 


When Captain Lumley, the officer who aecompa- 
nied Morton, had whispered in Monmouth’s ear 
his name and errand, the Duke made a signal for 
all around him to retire, excepting only two gene- 
ral officers of distinction. While they spoke toge- 
ther in whispers for a few minutes before Morton 
was permitted to advance, he had time to study 
the appearance of the persons with whom he was 
to treat. 

It was impossible for any one to look upon the 
Duke of Monmouth without being captivated by 
his personal graces and accomplishments, of which 
the great High-Priest of all the Nine afterwards 
recorded — 

‘¢ Whate’er he did was done with so much ease, 
In him alone 'twas natural to please ; 


His motions all accompanied with grace, 
And Paradise was open’d in hus face.” | 


Yet to a strict observer, the manly beauty of Mon. 
mouth’s face was occasionally rendered less stri- 
king by an air of vacillation and uncertainty, which 
seemed to imply hesitation and doubt at momente | 
when decisive resolution was most necessary, 

Beside him stood Claverhouse, whom we have 
already fully described, and another general officer 
whose appearance was singularly striking. His 
dress was of the antique fashion of Charles the 
First’s time, and composed of shamoy leather, cu- 
riously slashed, and covered with antique lace and 
garniture. His boots and spurs might be referred 
to the same distant period. He wore a breastplate, 
over which descended a grey beard of venerable 
length, which he cherished as a mark of mourning 
for Charles the First, having neyer shaved since 
that monarch was brought to the scaffold. His 
head was uncovered, and almost perfectly bald. His 
high and wrinkled forehead, piercing grey eyes, 
and marked features, evinced age unbroken by 
infirmity, and stern resolution unsoftened by hu- 
manity. Such is the outline, however feebly ex- 
pressed, of the celebrated General Thomas Dalzell,} 
a man more feared and hated by the whigs than 
even Claverhouse himself, and who executed the 
same violences against them out of a detestation 
of their persons, or perhaps an innate severity of 
temper, which Grahame only resorted to on poti- 
tical accounts, as the best means of intimidating 
the followers of presbytery, and of destroying that 
sect entirely. 

The presence of these two generals, one of whom 
he knew by person, and the other by description, 
seemed to Morton decisive of the fate of his em- 
bassy. But, netwithstanding his youth and inex- 
perience, and the unfavourable reception which his 
at pape seomed likely to meet with, he advanced 

Idly towards them upon receiving a signal to that 
purpose, determined that the cause of his courtry, 
and of those with whom he had taken up arms, 
should suffer nothing from being intrusted to hin, 


1 See Note U, — General Daleeii, 
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Monmouth received him with the graceful courtesy 
which attended even his slightest actions; Dalzell 
regarded him with a stern, gloomy, and impatient 
frown; and Claverhouse, with a sarcastic smile and 
‘inclination of his head, seemed“to claim him as an 
old acquaintance. 

“ You come, sir, from these uhfortunate people, 
aow assembled in arms,” said the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, “and your name, I believe, is Morton: will 
you favour us with the purport of your errand ?” 

“ It is -contained, my lord,” answered Morton, 
“in a paper, termed a Remonstrance and Sup- 
plication, which my Lord Evandale has placed, I 
presume, in your Grace’s hands?” 

‘© He has done so, sir,” answered the Duke; 
* and I understand, from Lord Evandale, that Mr 
Morton has behaved in these unhappy matters with 
much temperance and generosity, for which I have 
to request his acceptance of my thanks.” 

Here Morton observed Dalzell shake his head 
indignantly, and whisper something into Claver- 
house’s ear, whe smiled in return, and elevated his 
eyebrows, but in a degree so slight as scarce to be 
perceptible. The Duke, taking the petition from 
his pocket, proceeded, obviously struggling between 
the native gentleness of his own disposition, and 
perhaps his conviction that the petitioners demaud- 
ed no more than their rights, and the desire, on 
the other hand, of enforcing the King’s authority, 
and complying with the sterner opinions of the col- 
leagues in office who had been assigned for the 
purpose of controlling as well as advising him. 

“ There are, Mr Morton, in this paper, propo- 
gals, as to the abstract propriety of which I must 
now waive delivering any opinion. Some of them 
appear to me reasonable and just; and although I 
have no express instructions from the King upon 
the subject, yet I assure you, Mr Morton, and I 
pledge my honour, that I will interpose in your 
behalf, and'use my utmost influence to procure you 
satisfaction from his Majesty. But you must dis- 
tinctly understand, that I can only treat with sup- 
plicants, not with rebels; and, as a preliminary to 
every act of favour on my side, I must insist upon 
your followers laying down their arms and dispers- 
ing themselves.” 

“To do so, my Lord Duke,” replied Morton, 
undauntedly, “ were to acknowledge ourselves the 
rebels that our enemies term us. Our swords are 
drawn for recovery of a birthright wrested from 
us; your Grace’s moderation and good sense has 
admitted the general justice of our demand— a de- 
mand which would never have been listened to had 
it not been accompanied with the sound of the 
trumpet. We cannot, therefore, and dare not, lay 
down our arms, even on your Grace’s assurance of 
indemnity, unless it were accompanied with some 
reasonable prospect of the redress of the wrongs 
which we complain of.” 

“ Mr Morton,” replied the Duke, “you are young, 
but you must have seen enough of the world to per-, 
ceive, that requests, by no means dangerous or 
unreasonable in themselves, may become so by the 
way in which they are pressed and supported.” 

“ We may reply, my lord,” answered Morton, 
“ that this disagreeable mode has not been resorted 
to until all others have failed.” 

“ Mr Morton,” said the Duke, “ I must break 
this conference short. We are in readiness tc com- 
menoce the attack ; yet I will suspend it for an hour, 


m | 


until you can communicate my answer to the ins 
surgents. If they please to disperse their followers, 


lay down their arms, and send a denuta- 
tion to me, I wll consider myself d in honour 
to do all I can to procure of their griev- 
ances ; if not, let them stand on their and 


expect the consequences.—I think, gentlemen,” he 
added, turning to his two colleagues, “ this is the 
utmost length to which I can stretch my instructions 
in favour of these misguided ns” 

“ By my faith,” answered Dalzell, suddenly, 
“and it is a length to which my poor judgme.t 
durst not have stretched them, considering Thad 
both the King and my conscience to answer to! 
But, doubtless, your Grace knows more of the 
King’s private mind than we, who have only the 
letter of our instructions to look to.” 

Monmouth blushed deeply. “ You hear,” he 
said, addressing Morton, “ General Dalzell blames 
me for the length which I am disposed to go in 
your favour.” 

“ General Dalzell’s sentiments, my lord,” re. 
plied Morton, “ are such as we expected from him ; 
your Grace’s such as we were prepared to hope you 
might please to entertain. Indeed I cannot help 
adding, that, in the case of the absolute submis- 
sion upon which you are pleased to insist, it apa 
still remain something less than doubtful how far, 
with such counsellors around the King, even your 
Grace’s intercession might procure us effectual re- 
lief. But I will communicate to our leaders your 
Grace’s answer to our supplication ; and, since we 
cannot obtain peace, we must bid war welcome as 
well as we may.” 

“ Good morning, sir,” said the Duke. “ I sus- 
pend the movements of attack for one hour, and 
for one hour only. If you have an answer to re- 
turn within that space of time, I will receive it 
here, and earnestly entreat it may be such as tc 
save the effusion of blood.” 

At this moment another smile of deep meaning 
passed between Dalzell and Claverhouse. The Duke 
observed it, and repeated his words with great dig- 
nity—* Yes, gentlemen, I said I trusted the answer 
might be such as would save the effusion of blood. 
I hope the sentiment neither needs your scorn, nor 
incurs your displeasure.” 

Dalzell returned the Duke’s frown with a stern 
glance, but made no answer. Claverhouse, his li 
Just curled with an ironical smile, bowed, and said, 
* It was not for him to judge the propriety of his 
Grace’s sentiments.” 

The Duke made a signal to Morton to withdraw. 
He obeyed; and, accompanied by his former es- 
cort, rode slowly through the army to return to the 
camp of the non-conformists. As he passed‘the fine 
corps of Life-Guards, he found Claverhouse was 
already at their head. That officer no sooner saw 
Morton, than he advanced and addressed him with 
perfect politeness of manner. 

“T think this is not the first time I have seen 
Mr Morton of Milnwood ?” . 

“It is not Colonel Grahame’s fault,” said Mor- 
ton, smiling sternly, “ that he or any one else should 
be now incommoded by my presence.” 

<« Allow me at least to say,” replied Claverhoure, 
“that Mr Morton’s present situation authorizes 
the opinion I have entertained of him, and that my 


proceedings at our last meeting only squared to 
my duty.” * 
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Grahame, fot mine,” said Morton, justly offended 
at being thus, in a manner, required to approve 
radar sentence under which he had so nearly suf- 

1, 

# Nay, but stay an instant,” said Claverhouse. 
* Evandale insists that I have some wrongs to ac- 
quit myself of in your instance. I trust I shall al- 
ways make some difference between a high-minded 
gentleman, who, though misguided, acts upon ge- 
nerous principles, and the crazy fanatical clowns 
yonder, with the bloodthirsty assassins who head 
them. Therefore, if they do not disperse upon your 
return, let me pray you instantly come over to our 
army and surrender yourself, for, be assured, they 
cannot stand our assault for hait an hour. If you 
will be ruled and do this, be sure to inquire for me. 
Monmouth, strange as it may seem, cannot protect 

ou—Dalzell will not ;—I both can and will; and 
Thay promised to Evandale to do so if you will 
give me an opportunity.” 

“Y should owe Lord Evandale my thanks,” an- 
swered Morton, coldly, “ did not his scheme imply 
an opinion that I might be prevailed on to desert 
those with whom I am engaged. For you, Colonel 
Grahame, if you will honour me with a different 
species of satisfaction, it is probable that, in an 
hour’s time, you will find me at the west end of 
Bothwell Bridge with my sword in my hand.” 

“TI shall be happy to meet you there,” said Cla- 
verhouse, “ but still more so should you think bet- 
ter on my first — 

They then saluted and parted. 

“That is a pretty lad, Lumley,” said Claver- 
houre, addressing himself to the other officer; “ but 
he is a lost man—his blood be upon his head.” 

So saying, he addressed himself to the task of 
preparation for instant battle. 


~ 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
Rat bark! the tent has changed * voice, - 
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| There ‘s peace and rest nae URNS. 
| The Lowdien Mallisha wey 
Came with their coats of blew; 
Five bundred men from London came, 
Claid in a reddish hue. Bothwell Lines. 
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fortune of the'day was most likely to depend. All 
beyond the bridge was a plain open field, excepting 
a few thickets of no great depth, and, consequently, 
was ground on which the undisciplined forces of 
the insurgents, deficient as they were in cavalry, 
and totally unprovided with artillery, were alto- 
gether unlikely to withstand the shock of regular 
troo 

Morton therefore viewed the pass carefully, and 
formed the hope, that by occupying two or three 
houses on the left bank of the river, with the copse 
and thickets of alders and hazels that lined its side, 
and by blockading the passage itself, and shutting 
the gates of a portal, which, according to the old 
fashion, was built on the central arch of the bridge 
of Bothwell, it might be easily defended against a 
very superior force. He issued directions accord- 
ingly, and commanded the parapets of the bridge, 
on the farther side of the portal, to be thrown down, 
that they might afford no protection to the enemy 
when they should attempt the passage. Morton 
then conjured the party at this important post ta 
be watchful and upon their guard, and promised 
them a speedy and strong reinforcement. He 
caused them to advance videttes beyond the river 
to watch the progress of the enemy, which outposta 
he directed should be withdrawn to the left bank 
as soon as they approached; finally, he charged 
them to send regular information to the main body 
of all that they should observe. Men under arms, 
and in a situation of danger, are usually sufficiently 
alert in appreciating the merit of their officers. 
Morton’s intelligence and activity gained the con- 
fidence of these men, and with better hope and 
heart than before, they began to fortify their posi- 
tion in the manner he recommended, and saw him 
depart with three loud cheers. 

Morton now galloped hastily towards the main 
body of the insurgents, but was surprised and 
shocked at the scene of confusion and clamour 
which it exhibited, at the moment when good or- 
der and concord were of such essential] consequence. 
Instead of being drawn up in line of battle, and 
listening to the commands of their officers, they 
were crowding together in a confused mass, that 
rolled and agitated itself like the waves of the sea, 
while a thousand tongues spoke, or rather vocife- 


Wuen Morton had left the well-ordered outposts | rated, and not a single ear was found to listen. 


of the regular army, and arrived at those which 
were maintained by his own party, he could not 
but be peculiarly sensible of the difference of dis- 
cipline, and entertain a proportional degree of fear 
for the consequences. The same discords which 
agitated the counsels of the insurgents, raged even 
among their meanest followers; and their picquets 
and patrols were more interested and occupied in 

i the true occasion and causes of wrath, 
and defining the limite of Erastian heresy, than in 


There was a guard, however, of the insurgent 
at the long and narrow bridge of 


Bothwell, pith which the enemy must necessarily 


advanee to the attack; but, like the others, they 
were divided and di 3 and, entertaining 
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Scandalized at a scene so extraordinary, Morton 
endeavoured to make his way through the press, to 
learn, and if possible to remove, the cause of this 
so untimely disorder. While he is thus engaged, 
we shall make the reader acquainted with that 
which he was some time in discovering. 

The insurgents had proceeded to hold their day 
of humiliation, which, agreeably to the practice of 
the puritans during the earlier civil war, they con- 
sidered as the most effectual mode of solving all 
difficulties, and waiving all discussions. It was 
usual to name an ordinary week-day fpr this pur- 
pose, but on this occasion the Sabbath itself was 
adopted, owing to the pressure of the time and the 
vicinity of the enemy. A temporary pulpit, or 
tent, was erected in the middle of the encampment ; 


which, according to the fixed ary arti was first 
to be occupied ty the Reverend Peter Poundtext, 
to whom the post of honour was assigned, as the 
eldest clergyman present. But as the worthy di. 
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with slow and stately steps, was advancing 
the rostrum which had been prepared for 
he was prevented by the unexpected appari- 
ion of Habakkuk Mucklewrath, the insane preach- 
whose appearance had,so much startled Morton 
the first council of’ the insurgents after their vic- 
tory at Loudon-hill. It is not known whether he 
was acting under the influence and instigation of 
the Cameronians, or whether he was merely com- 
pelled by his own agitated imagination, and the 
temptation of a vacant pulpit before him, to seize 
| the opportunity of exhorting so respectable a con- 
| gregation. It is only certain that he took occasion 

y the forelock, sprung into the pulpit, cast his 
eyes wildly round him, and, undismayed by the 
murmurs of many of the audience, opened the Bible, 
read forth as his text from the thirteenth chapter 
of Deuteronomy, “ Certain men, the children of 
Belial, are gone out from among you, and have 
withdrawn the inhabitants of their city, saying, let 
us go and serve other gods, which you have not 
known ;” and then rushed at once into the midst of 
his subject. 

The harangue of Mucklewrath was as wild and 
extravagant as his intrusion was unauthorized and 
antimely ; but it was provokingly coherent, in so 
far as it turned entirely upon the very subjects of 
discord, of which it had been agreed to adjourn the 
consideration until some more suitable opportunity. 
Not a single topic did he omit which had offence 
w it; and, after charging the modcrate party with 
heresy, with crouching to tyranny, with seeking to 
be at peace with God’s enemies, he applied to Mor- 
ton, by name, the charge that he had been one of 
those men of Belial, who, in the words of his text, 
had gone out from amongst them, tc withdraw the 
inhabitants of his city, and to go astray after false 
gods. To him, and all who followed him, or ap- 
proved of his conduct, Mucklewrath denounced fury 
and vengeance, and exhorted those who would hold 
themselves pure and undefiled to come up from the 
midst of them. 

“ Fear not,” he said, “ because of the neighing of 
horses, or the glittering of breastplates. Seek not 
aid of the Egyptians because of the enemy, though 
they may be numerous as locusts, and fierce as dra- 
gons. Their trust is not as our trust, nor their rock 
as our rock; how else shall a thousand fly before one, 
and two put ten thousand to the flight! I dreamed 
it in the visions of the night, and the voice said, 
* Habakkuk, take thy fan and purge the wheat from 
the chaff, that they be not both consumed with the 
fire of indignation and the lightning of fury.’ Where- 
fore, I say, take this Henry Morton—this wretched 
Achan, who hath brought the accursed thing among 
ye, and made himself brethren in the camp of the 
enemy—take him and stone him with stones, and 
theugafter burn him with fire, that the wrath may 
depart from the children of the Covenant. He hath 
not taken a rage hehe garment, but he hath sold 
the ent of righteousness to the woman of 
Babylon —be hath not taken two hundred shekels 
of fine silver, but he hath bartered the truth, which 
is more precious than shekels of silver or wedges 
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of gold.’ 

it this furious charge,. brought so unexpectedly 
against one of their most active commanders, the 
audience broke out into open tumult, some demand- 
ing that there should instantly be a new election of 
aficers, into which office none should hereafter be 
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admitted who nad, in thelr phrase, toushed of that 
which was aceursed, or temporized more or less 
with the heresies and corruptions of the times. 
While such was the demand of, the Cameronians, 
they vociferated loudly, that those who were not 
with them were against them,— that it was no time 
to relinquish the substantial part of the covenanted 
testimony of the Church, if they expected a blesa- 
ing on their arms and their cause,—and that, in 
their eyes, a lukewarm Presbyterian was little 
better than a Prelatist, an anti-Covenanter, and a 
Nullifidian. 

The parties accused repelled the charge of crimi- 
nal compliance and defection from the truth with 
scorn and indignation, and charged their accusers 
with breach of faith, as well as with wrong-headed 
and extravagant zeal in introducing such divisions 
into an army, the joint strength of which could not, 
by the most sanguine, be judged more 8 
cient to face their enemies. Poundtext, and one 
or two others, made some faint efforts to stem the 
increasing fury of the factious, exclaiming to those 
of the other party, in the words of the Patriarch, 
—‘“ Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between 
me and thee, and between thy herdsmen and my 
herdsmen, for we be brethren.”’ No pacific overture 
could possibly obtain audience. It was in vain that 
even Burley himself, when he saw the dissension 
proceed to such ruinous lengths, exerted his stern 
and deep voice, commanding silence and obedience 
to discipline. The spirit of insubordination had 
gone forth, and it seemed as if the exhortation of 
Habakkuk Mucklewrath had communicated a part 
of his phrenzy to all who heard him. The wiser, or 
more timid part of the assembly, were already with 
drawing themselves from the field, and giving up 
their cause as lost. Others were moderating a 
monious call, as they somewhat improperly termed 
it, to new officers, and dismissing those formerly 
chosen, and that with a tumult and clamour worthy 
of the deficiency of good sense and good order im- 
plied in the whole transaction. It was at this mo- 
ment when Morton arrived in the field and joined 
the army, in total confusion, and on the point of 
dissolving itself. His arrival occasioned loud ex- 
clamations of applause on the one side, and of im- 
precation on the other. ~ 

“ What means this ruinous disorder at such a 
mdément?” he exclaimed to Burley, who, exhausted 
with his vain exertions to restore order, was now 
leaning on his sword, and regarding the confusion 
with an eye of revolute despair. 

“It means,” he replied, “ that God has delivered 
us into the hands of our enemies.” 

“ Not so,” answered Morton, with a voice and 
gesture which compelled many to listen — it is not 
God who deserts us— itis we who desert him, and 
dishonour ourselves by disgracing and betrayi 
the cause of freedom and religion.—Hear me!” he 
exclaimed, springing to the pulpit which Muckle- 
wrath had been compélled to evacuate by actual 
exhaustion—“ I bring from the enemy an offer to 
treat, if you incline to lay down your arms. I can 
assure you the means of making an honourable de- 
fence, if you are of more manly tempers. The time 
flies fast on. Let us resolve either for 2 OF WaT; 
and let it not be said of us in futuré aye that six 
thousand Scottish men in arms had neither courage 
to stand their ground and fight it out, nor prudence 
to treat for peace, nor even the coward’s wisdom to 
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retreat in fame and with safety. What signi- 
fles q ing on minute points of church-disci- 
pline, when whole edifice is threatened with 


total destruction? O remember, my brethren, that 

the last and worst evil which God brought upon 

the people whom he had once chosen —the last and 

worst punishment of their blindness and hardness 

of heart, was the acta dissensions which rent 

asunder their city, even when the enemy were thun- 
dering at its gates!” 

Some of the audience testified their feeling of 
this exhortation, by loud exclamations of applause 
— others by hooting, and exclaiming — “ To your 
tents, O Israel!” 

Morton, who beheld the columns of the enemy 
already big eng to appear on the right bank, and 
directing their march upon the bridge, raised his 
voice to its utmost pitch, and, pointing at the same 
time with his hand, exclaimed,—“ Silence your 
senseless clamours! Yonder is the enemy! On 
maintaining the bridge against him, depend our 
lives, as well as our hope to reclaim our laws and 
liberties. There shall at least one Scottishman die 
in their defence. Let any one who loves his coun- 
try follow me!” 

The multitude had turned their heads in the di- 
rection to which he pointed. The sight of the glit- 
tering files of the English Foot-Guards, supported 
by several squadrons of horse, of the cannon which 
the ameriad inte were busily engaged in plantin 
against the bridge, of the plaided clans who seeme 
to search for a ford, and of the long succession of 
troops which were destined to support the attach, 
silenced at once their clamorous uproar, and struck 
them with as much consternation as if it were an 
unexpected apparition, and not the very thing which 
they ought to have been looking out for. They 

on each other, and on their leaders, with 
looks resembling those that indicate the wealmness 
of a patient when exhausted by a fit of frenzy. Yet 
when Morton, springing from the rostrum, directed 
his steps towards the bridge, he was followed by 
about an hundred of the young men who were par- 
ticularly attached to his command. 

Burley turned to Macbriar—“ Ephraim,’’ he said, 
“jt is Providence points us the way, through the 
worldly wisdom of this latitudinarian youth.— He 
that loves the light, let him follow Burley!” 

“ Tarry,” replied Macbriar; “ it is not by Henry 
Morton, or such as he, that our goings-out and 
our comings-in are to be meted; therefore tarry 
with us. I fear treachery to the host from this 
sullifidian Achan— Thou shalt not go with him— 
thou art our chariots and our horsemen.” 

“ Hinder me not,” replied Burley; “ he hath well 
gaid that all is lost, if the enemy win the bridge— 

Jet me not. Shall the children of this 

tion be called wiser or braver than the chil- 

of the sanctuary!——Array yourselves under 
your leaders—let us not lack supplies of men and 
ammunition ; and accursed be he who turneth back 


from the work on this t day!” 
Having thus spoken, he hastily marched towards 
‘bridge, and was followed by about two hundred 


of the most gallant and sealous of his party. There 
wee a deep and disheartened pause when Morton 
Burley departed. The commanders availed 
themselves of it to display their lines in some sort 
ef order, and exh those who were most ex- 
emanate themselves upon their faces to avoid 
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the carnonaa: which tney mgr t presently expect, 
The insurgents ceased to resist or to reinounirate: 
but the awe which had silenced their discords had 





dismayed their courage: They suffered themselves 
to be formed into ranks with the docility of a floék 


of sheep, but without possessing, for the time, more 
resolution or energy; for they cay pedagerig a sinking 
of the heart, imposed by the sudden and imminent 
approach of the danger which they had neglected 
to provide against while it was yet distant. They 
were, however, drawn out with some regularity; 
and as they still possessed the appearance of an 
army, their leaders had only to hope that some 
favourable circumstance would restore their spirits 
and courage. 

Kettledrummle, Poundtext, Macbriar, and other 
preachers, busied themselves in their ranks, and 
prevailed on them to raise a psalm. But the super- 
stitious among them observed, as an ill omen, that 
their song of praise and triumph sunk into “a qua- 
ver of consternation,” and resembled rather a peni- 
tentiary stave sung on the scaffuld of a condemned 
criminal, than the bold strain which had resounded 
along the wild heath of Loudon-hill, in anticipation 
of that day’s victory. The melancholy melody goon 
received a rough accompaniment; the royal soldiera 
shouted, the Highlanders yelled, the cannon began 
to fire on one side, and the musketry on both, and 
the bridge of Bothwell, with the banks adjacent, 
were involved in wreaths of smoke. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


As e’er ye saw the rain doun fo, 
Or yet the arrow from the bow, 
Sae our Scots lads fell even down, 
And they lay slain on every knowe. 
Old Ballad. 


ERE Morton or Burley had reached the post to 
be defended, the enemy had commenced an attack 
upon it with great spirit. The two regiments of 
Foot-Guards, formed into a close column, 
forward to the river; one corps, deploying along 
the right bank, commenced a galling fire on the 
defenders of the pass, while the other pressed on 
to occupy the bridge. The insurgents sustained the 
attack with great constancy and courage; and while 
part of their number returned the fire across the 
river, the rest maintained a discharge of musketry 
upon the further end of the bridge itself, and every 
avenue by which the soldiers endeavoured to a) 
proach it. The latter suffered severely, but stijl 
gained ground, and the head of their column was 
already upon the bridge, when the arrival of Mor- 
ton changed the scene; and his marksmen, com- 
mencing upon the pass a fire as well aimed as it 
was sustained and regular, compelled the assailants 
to retire with much loss. They were a second time 
brought up to the charge, and a second time re- 
pulsed with still greater loss, as Burley had now 
brought his party into action. The fire was conti- 
nued with the utmost vehemence on both sides, and 
the issue of the action seemed very dubiovs. 

Monmouth, mounted on a superb white chayger, 
might be discovered on the top of the right of 
the river, urging, entreating, and animating the ex- 
ertions of his soldiers. By his orders, the vanzon, 
which had hitherto been employed in annoying the 
distant main body of the presbyterians, were now 
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turned upon the defenders of the bridge. But these 
tremendous engines, being wrought much more 
slowly than in modern times, did not produce the 
effect of annoying or terrifying the enemy to the 
extent proposed. The insurgents, sheltered by the 
copsewood along the bank of the river, or stationed 
in the houses already mentioned, fought under 
cover, while the royalsts, owing to the precautions 
of Morton, were entirely exposed. The defence was 
80 protracted and obstinate, that the royal generals 
= to fear it might be ultimately successful. 

ile Monmouth threw himself from his horse, 
and, rallying the Foot-Guards, brought them on to 
another close and desperate attack, ie was warmly 
seconded by Dalzell, who, putting . ‘mself at the 
head of a body of Lennox-Highlanders, rushed for- 
ward with their tremendous war-cry of Loch-sloy. 
The ammunition of the defenders of the bridge be- 
gan to fail at this important crisis; messages, com- 
manding and imploring succours and supplies, were 
in vain dispatched, one after the other, to the main 
body of the presbyterian army, which remained 
inactively drawn up on the open fields in the rear. 
Fear, consternation, and misrule, had gone abroad 
among them, and while the post on which their 
safety depended required to be instantly and power- 
ful:y reinforced, there remained none either to com- 
mard or to obey. 

As the fire of the defenders of the bridge began 
to slacken, that of the assailants increased, and in 
its turn became more fatal. Animated by the ex- 
ample and exhortations of their generals, they ob- 
tained a footing upon the bridge itself, and began 
wo remove the obstacles by which it was blockaded. 
The portal-gate was broke open, the beams, trunks 
of trees, and other materials of the barricade, pulled 
down and thrown into the river. This was not ac- 
romplished without opposition. Morton and Burley 
fought in the very front of their followers, and en- 
eouraged them with their pikes, halberds, and par- 
tisans, to encounter the bayonets of the Guards, and 
the broadswords of the Highlanders. But those be- 
hind the leaders began to shrink from the unequal 
combat, and fly singly, or in parties of two or three, 
towards the main body, until the remainder were, 
by the mere weight of the hostile column as much 
as by their weapons, fairly forced from the bridge. 
The passage being now open, the enemy began to 
pour over. But the bridge was long and narrow, 
which rendered the manceuvre slow as well as dan- 
gerous ; and those who first passed had still to force 
the houses, from the windows of which the Cove- 
hanters continued to fire. Burley and Morton were 
near each other at this critical moment. 

“ There is yet time,” said the former, “ to bring 
down horse to attack them, ere they can get into 
order; and, with the aid of God, we may thus re- 
gain the bridge. Hasten thou to bring them down, 
while I make the defence good with this old and 
wearied body.” 

Morton saw the ee of the advice, and, 
throwing himself on the horse which Cuddie held 
in readiness for him behind the thicket, galloped to- 
wards a body of cavalry which chanced to be com- 
posed entirely of Cameronians. Ere he could speak 
his errand, or utter his orders, he was saluted by 
the execrations of the whole body. 





1 This was the slogan cr war-cry of the Mac¥arlanes, taken 
from a inke near the head of Luch Lomond, in the cantre of 
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He flies! they exclaimed —® the cow. 
traitor flies like a hart from the hunters, and 
left valiant Burley in the midst of the slaughter !” 

I do not fly,” said Morton. “TI come to lead 
you to the attack. Advance boldly, and we shall 
yet do well.” 

* Follow him not! — Follow him not!” —such 
were the tumultuous exclamations which resounded 
Arom the ranks ;s—* he hath sold you to the sword 
of the enemy !” 

And while Morton argued, entreated, and com- 
manded in vain, the moment was lost in which the 
advance might have been useful; and the outlet 
from the bridge, with all its defences, being in com- 
plete possession of the enemy, Burley and his re- 
maining followers were driven back upon the main 
body, to whom the spectacle of their hurried and 
harassed retreat was far from restoring the confi- 
dence which they so much wanted. 

In the meanwhile, the forces of the King crossed 
the bridge at their leisure, and, securing the pass, 
formed in line of battle; while Claverhouse, who, 
like a hawk perched on a rock, and eyeing the time 
to pounce on its prey, had watched the event of 
the action from the opposite bank, now passed the 
bridge at the head of his cavalry, at full trot, and 
leading them in squadrons through the intervals 
and round the flanks of the royal infantry, formed 
them in line on the moor, and led them to the charge, 
advancing in front with one large body, while other 
two divisions threatened the flanks of the Covenan- 
ters. Their devoted army was now in that situa- 
tion when the slightest demonstration towards an 
attack was certain to inspire panic. Their broken 
spirits and disheartened courage were unable to 
endure the charge of the cavalry, attended with all 
its terrible accompaniments of sight and sound,— 
the rush of the horses at full speed, the shaking 
of the earth under their feet, the glancing .of the 
swords, the waving of the plumes, and the fierce 
shouts of the cavaliers. The front ranks ‘hardly 
attempted one ill-directed and disorderly fire, and 
their rear were broken and flying in confusion ere 
the charge had been completed; and in less than 
five minutes the horsemen were mixed with them, 
cutting and hewing without mercy. The voice of 
Claverhouse was heard, even above the din of con- 
flict, exclaiming to his soldiers— Kill! kill!—no 
quarter! think on Richard Grahame!” The dra- 
goons, many of whom had shared the disgrace of 
Loudon-hill, required no exhortations to vengeance 
as easy as it was complete. Their swords drank 
deep of slaughter among the unresisting fugitives, 
Screams for quarter were only answered by the 
shouts with which the pursuers accompanied their 
blows, and the whole field presented one general 
scene of confused slaughter, flight, and pursuit. 

About twelve hundred of the insurgents who re- 
mained in a body a little apart from the rest, and 
out of the line of the charge of cavalry, threw 
down their arms and surrendered at discretion, 
upon the appro&ch of the Duke of Monmouth at 
the head of the infantry. That mild-tempered noble= 
man instantly ak them ins eae Nfering her 

rayed for; and, galleping about through the field, 
meried himself as much to stop the slaughter az 
he had done to obtain the victory. While busied in 





their ancient possessions on the western banks of that beantif 
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tnis humane task, he met with Geheral Dalzell, who 
. Was encouraging the fierce Highlanders and royal 

volunteers to show their zeal for Kin and country, 

by. the flame of the rebellion with the 
biood of the rebels. 
Sheathe your sword, I command you, Gene- 
ral!” exclaimed the Duke, “ and sound the retreat. 
h of blood has been shed; give quarter to 
the King’s misguided subjects.” 

“ I obey your Grace,” said the old man, wiping 
his bloody sword and returning it to the scabbard ; 
“ but I warn you, at the same time, that enough 
has not been done to intimidate these desperate 
rebels. Has not your Grace heard that Basil Oli- 
fant has collected several gentlemen and men of 
substance in the West, and is in the act of march- 
ing to join them ?” 

“ Basil Olifant!”’ said the Duke ; “ who, or what 
is het” 

“The next male heir to the last Earl of Tor- 
wood. , He is disaffected to Government from his 
claim to the estate being set aside in favour of 
Lady Margaret Bellenden; and I suppose the hope 
of getting the inheritance has sct him in motion.” 

“ Be his motives what they will,” replied Mon- 
movth, “ he must soon disperse his foliowers, for 
this army is too much broken to rally again ;— 
therefore, once more, I command that the pursuit 
be stopped.” 

“ It is your Grace’s province to command, and 
to be responsible for your commands,” answered 
Dalzell, as he gave reluctant orders for checking 
the pursuit. 

But the fiery and vindictive Grahame was al- 
arp far out of hearing of the signal of retreat, 
and continued with his cavalry an unwearied and 
bloody pursuit, breaking, dispersing, and cutting 
to pieces all the insurgents whom they could come 
up with. 

Burley and Morton were both hurried off the 
field by the confused tide of fugitives. They made 
some attempt to defend the streets of the town of 
Hamilton; but while labouring to induce the fliers 
to face about and stand to their weapons, Burley 
received a bullet which broke his sword-arm. 

“ May the hand be withered that shot the shot!” 
he exclaimed, as the sword which he was waving 
over his head fell powerless to his side. “I can 
fight no longer.”’} 

Then turning his horse’s head, he retreated out 
of the confusion. Morton also now saw that the 
gontinuing his unavailing efforts to rally the fliers 
could only end in his own death or captivity, and, 
followed (Me faithful Cuddie, he extricated him- 
self from the press, and, being well mounted, leaped 
his horse over one or two enclosures, and got into 
the open country. 

From the first hill which they gained in their 
flight, they looked back, and behel the whole 
country covered with their fugitive companions, 
and with the pursuing dragoons, whose wild shouts 
and halloo, as they did execution on the groups 
whom they cvertook, mingled with the groans and 
a ee ee the hill. 
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again,” said 
“The head’s taen aff them, as clean as I wad 
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see how the broadewords are flashing! War’s a 
fearsome thing. They’ll be cunning that catcheg 
me at this wark again.— But, for God’s sake, sir, 
let us mak for some s ” 

Morton saw the necessity of following the advice 
of his trusty squire. They resumed a ere pace, | 
and continued it without intermission, directing 


bite it aff a sybo!™ rejoined Ouddie. “Eh, Lord: 


their . course si tanbag ol ae Seu 
country, where they thought it likely some part o 
the fugitives might draw together, for the sake 
either of making defence, or of obtaining terms. 





CHAPTER XXXITI. 


They require 
Of Heaven the hearts of lions, breath of tigers, 
Yea and the fierceneas too. FLETCHER. 


EVENING had fallen; and, for the last two hours, 
they had seen none of their ill-fated companions, | 
when Morton and his faithful attendant gained 
the moorland, and approached a large and solitary 
farm-house, situated in the entrance of a wild glen, 
far remote from any other habitation. 

* Our horses,” said Morton, “ will carry us no | 
farther without rest or food, and we must try to 
obtain them here, if possible.” | 

So speaking, he led the way to the hoyse. The 

lace had every appearance of being inhabited. 

here was smoke issuing from the chimney in a con 
siderable volume, and the marks of recent hoofs 
were visible around the door. They could even hear 
the murmuring of human voices withm the house. 
But all the lower windows were closely secured ; 
and when they knocked at the door, no answer was 
returned. After vainly calling and entreating ad- 
mittance, they withdrew to the stable, or shed, in 
order to accommodate their horses, ere they used 
farther means of gaining admission. In this place 
they found ten or twelve horses, whose state of 
fatigue, as well as the military yet disordered 
appearance of their saddles and accoutrements, 
plainly indicated that their owners were fugitive 
insurgents in their own circumstances, | 

“ This meeting bodes luck,” said Cuddie; “ and 
they hae walth o’ beef, that’s ae thing certain, for | 
here ’s a raw hide that has been about the hurdies 
o’ a stot not half an hour syne—it’s warm yet.” 

Encouraged by these appearances, they returned 
again to the house, and, announcing themselves as 
men in the same predicament with the inmates, 
clamoured loudly for admittance. 

“ Whoever ye be,” answered a stern voice from | 
the window, after a long and obdurate silence, 
“ disturb not those who mourn for the desolation | 
and captivity of the land, and search out the causes | 
of wrath and of defection, that the stumbling- 
blocks may be removed over which we have stum- 
bled. 

“ They are wild western whigs,” ssid Cuddie, in 
a whisper to his master; “ I ken by their language. 
— hae rae if I like to venture on them !’ are 

orton, however, again called to the 
Ending’ hia 





in, and insisted on admittance; but 

entreaties still disre he opened one of the 
lower windows, and pushing asunder the shutters, 
which were but slightly secured, ea into the 
large kitchen from which the vdice issued 
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Ouddie followed him, muttering betwixt his teeth, 
as he put his head within the window, “ That he 

there was nae scalding brose on the fire ;” 
and master and servant both found themselves in 
the company of ten or twelve armed men, seated 
around the fire, on which refreshments were pre- 
paring, and busied apparently in their devotions. 

In the gloomy countenances, illuminated by the 
ire-light, ‘Morton had no difficulty in recognising 
several of those zealots who had most distinguished 
themselves by their intemperate opposition to all 
moderate measures, together with their noted pas- 
tor, tic iauatival Kphraim Macbriar, and the mu- 
niac, Habalécal Mucklewrath. The Cameronians 
neither stirred tongue nor hand to welcome their 
brethren in miefirtane, but continued to listen to 
the low muriured exercise of Macbriar, as he 
prayed thai che Almighty would lift up his hand 
from his people, and not make an end in the day 
of his anger. That they were conscious of the pre- 
sence ef the intruders only appeared from the sul- 
len and indignant glances which they shot at them, 
from time to time, as their eyes encountered. 

Morton, finding into what unfriendly society he 
had unwittingly intruded, began to think of retreat- 
ing ; but, on turning his head, observed with some 
alarm, that two strong men had silently placed 
themselves beside the window, through which they 
bad entered. One of these ominous sentinels whis- 
pered to Cuddie, “Son of that precious woman, 
Mause Headrigg, do not cast thy lot farther with 
this child of treachery and perdition —Pass on thy 
way, and tarry not, for the avenger of blood is be- 
hind thee.” 

With this he pointed to the window, out of 
which Cuddie jumped without hesitation; for the 
tntimation he had received plainly implied the per- 
senal danger he would otherwise incur. 

“ Winnocks are no lucky wi’ me,” was his first 
reflection when he was in the open air; his next 
was upon the probable fate of his master. “ They ’ll 
kil} him, the murdering loons, and think they’re 
doing a gude turn! but I’se tak the back road for 
Hamilton, and see if I canna get some o’ our ain 
folk to bring help in time of needcessity.” 

So saying, Cuddie hastened to the stable, and 
taking the best horse he could find instead of his 
own tired animal, he galloped off in the direction he 
proposed. 

The noise of his horse’s tread alarmed for an in- 
stant the devotion of the fanatics. As it died in the 
distance, Macbriar brought his exercise to a. con- 
clusion, and his audience .raised themselves from 
the stooping posture, and louring downward look, 
with which they had listened to it, and all fixed 
their eyes sternly on Henry Morton. 

“You bend strange countenances on me, gentle- 
men,” said he, addressing them. “I am totally ig- 
norant in what manner I can have deserved them.” 

“Out upon thee! out upon thee!” exclaimed 
Mucklewrath, starting up;.“the word that thou 
hast spurned shall become a rock to crush and to 
bruise thee; the spear which thou wouldst have 
broken shall pierce thy side; we have prayed, and 
wrestled, and petitioned, for an offering to atone 
Ars sian af the annesacation. andlof the very head 
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and the place shail from henceforth be called Je 


hovah-Jireh, for the sacrifice is providec Up then, 

J Lina she statin with sords 2 the horns of the 
altar !” 

There was a movement among the party; and 
deeply did Morton regret at that moment the in- 
cautious haste with which he had ventured into | 
their company. He was armed only with his sword, 
for he had left his pistols at the bow of his saddle ; | 
and, as the whigs were all provided with fire-arms, | 


| there was little or no chance of escaping from them 


by resistance. The interposition, however, of Mac- 
briar protected him for the moment. 

“ Tarry yet a while, brethren !—let us not use 
the sword rashly, lest the load of innocent blood 
lie heavy on us.——Come,” he said, addressing him- , 
self to Morton, “ we will reckon with thee ere we | 
avenge the cause thou hast betrayed.—Hast thon | 
not,” he continued, “ made thy face as hard as flint 
against the truth in all the assemblies of the host?” 

“ He has—he has,” murmured the deep voices 
of the assistants, 

“He hath ever urged peace with the malig- 
nants,” said one. 

“ And pleaded for the dark and dismal guilt of 
the Indulgence,” said another. 

“ And would have surrendered the host into the 
hands of Monmouth,” echoed a third; “and was 
the first to desert the honest and manly Burley, 
while he yet resisted at the pass. I saw him on the 
moor, with his horse bloody with spurring, long ere 
the firing had ceased at the bridge.” 

‘“‘ Gentlemen,” said Morton, “if you mean to 
bear me down by clamour, and take my life without 
hearing me, it is perhaps a thing in your power; 
but you will sin before God and man by the com- 
mission of such a murder.” 

“1 say, hear the youth,” said Macbriar; “ for 
Heaven knows our bowels have yeurned for him, 
that he might be brought to see the truth, and ex- 
ert his gifts in its defence. But he is blinded by 
his carnal knowledge, and has spurned the light 
when it blazed before him.” 

Silence being obtained, Morton proceeded to as- 
sert the good faith which he had displayed in the 
treaty with Monrrouth, and the active part he had 
borne in the subsequent action. 

“I may not, gentlemen,” he said, “ be fully able 
to go the lengths you desixe, in assigning to those 
of my own religion the means of tyrannizing over 
others; but none shall go farther in asserting our 
own lawiul freedom. And I must needs aver, that 
had others been of my mind in counsel, or disposed 
to stand by my side in battle, we should this even- 
ing, instead of being a defeated and discordant 
remnant, have sheathed our weapons in an useful 
and honourable peace, or brandished them trium- 
phantly after a decisive victory.” 

“ He hath spoken the word,” said one of the aa- 
sembly —*he hath avowed his carnal self-seeking 
and Erastianism;—let him die the death!” 

“Peace yet again,” said Macbriar, “for I will 
try him further.—Was it not by thy means that ! 
the malignant Evandale twice escaped from death 
and pe tldac Was it not through thee that Miles 
Bell 
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possibility of his life being expanded veyond the 


wnouth epokca it:—-And aldst thou not do this for 


the sake of a Midianitish woman, one of the spawn 
prelacy, a toy with which the arch-enemy’s trap 
ited? Didst thou not do all this for the sake 

of Edith Bellenden?” 

* You are incapable,” answered Morton, boldly, 
“ of apprecia 
lady; but all ‘that I have done I would have done 

sho never existed.” 

“Thou art a hardy rebel to the truth,” said 
another dark-brow’d man. “And didst thou not 
eo act, that, by conveying away the aged woman, 
Margaret Bellenden, and her grand-daughter, thou 

ightest thwart the wise and godly project of John 
Balfour of Burley for bringing forth to battle Basil 
Olifant, who had agreed to take the field if he 
were ensured possession of these women’s worldly 
endowments ?” 

“T never heard of such a scheme,” said Morton, 
“and therefore I could not thwart it.— But does 
your religion permit you to take such uncreditable 
and immoral modes of recruiting?” 

Peace | said Macbriar, somewhat diseoncerted; 
*¢ i¢ is not for thee to instruct tender professors, or 
to construe Covenant obligations. For the rest, you 
have acknowledged enough of sin and sorrowful 
defection, to draw down defeat on a host, were it 
as numerous as the sands on the sea-shore. And 
it is our judgment, that we are not free to let you 
pass from us safe and in life, since Providence hath 
given you into our hands at the moment that we 
prayed with godly Joshua, saying, ‘ What shall we 
gay when israel turneth their backs before their 
enemies ?’—Then camest thou, delivered to us as 
it were by lot, that thou mightest sustain the pu- 
nishment of one that hath wrought folly in Israel. 
Therefore, mark my words. This is the Sabbath, 
and our hand shall not be on thee to spill thy blood 
upon this day; but, when the twelfth hour shall 
strike, it is a token that thy time on earth hath 
run! Wherefore improve thy span, for it flitteth 
fast away.—Seize on the prisoner, brethren, and 
take his weapon.” 

The command was so unexpectedly given, and 
so suddenly executed by those of the party who had 

dually closed behind and around Morton, that 

e was overpowered, disarmed, and a horse-girth 
passed round his arms, before he could offer any 
effectual resistance. When this was accomplished, 
a dead and stern silence took place. The fanatics 
ranged themselves around a large oaken table, pla- 
cing Morton amongst them bound and helpless, in 
such a manner as to be i say to the clock which 
was to strike his knell. Food was placed before 
them, of which they offered their intended victim a 
share; but, it will readily be believed, he had little 
appetite. When this was removed, the party re- 
sumed therr devotions. Macbriar, whose fierce zeal 
did not perhaps exclude some feelings of doubt and 
compunction, to expostulate in Puayer, as if 
to wring from the Deity a signal that the bloody 
sacrifice they proposed was an acceptable service. 
The eyes and ears of his hearers were anxious! 
strained, as if to gain some sight or sound which 
might be converted or wrested into a type of appro- 
bation, and ever and anon dark looks were @urned 
on the dial-plate of the ti , to watch its pro- 
gress towards the moment of execution. 

Morton’s eye frequently took the same cotirse, 
with the sad reflection, that there appeared no 


iating my feelings towards that young 


narrow segment which the index had yet to travel 
on the circle until it arrived at the fatal hour.-~« 
Faith in his religion, with a constant unyielding 
principle of honour, and the sense of conscious 
innocence, enabled him to pass through this dread- 
ful interval with less agitation than he himself could 
have expected, had the situation been prophesied 
to him. Yet there was a want of that eager and 
animating sense of right which supported him in 
similar circumstances, when in the power of Claver- 
house. Then he was conscious, that, amid the spec- 
tators, were many who were lamenting his condition, 
and some who applauded his conduct. But now, 
among these pale-eyed and ferocious zealots, whose 
hardened brows were soon to be bent, not merely 
with indifference, but with triumph, upon his exe- 
cution— without a friend to speak a Vindly word, 
or give a look either of sympathy or encouragement 
—awaiting till the sword destined fo slay him crept 
out of the scabbard gradually, and, as it were, by 
straw-breadths, and condemned to drink the bit- 
terness of death drop by drop,—it is no wonder 
that his feelings were less composed than they had 
been on any former occasion of danger. His destined 
executioners, as he gazed around them, seemed to 
alter their forms and features, like spectres in a 
feverish dream ; their figures became larger, and 
their faces more disturbed; and, as an excited ima- 
gination predominated over the realities which his 
eyes received, he could have thought himself sur- 
rounded rather by a band of demons than of human 
beings; the walls seemed to drop with blood, and 
the light tick of the clock thrilled on his ear with 
such loud, painful distinctness, as if each sound 
were the prick of a bodkin inflicted on the naked 
nerve of the organ. 

It was with pain that he felt his mind wavering, 
while on the brink between this and the future 
world. He made a strong effort to compose himself 
to devotional exercises, and unequal, during that 
fearful strife of nature, to arrange his own thoughts 
into suitable expressions, he had, instinctively, re- 
course to the petition for deliverance and for com- 
posure of spirit which is to be found in the Book 
of Common Prayer of the Ch of England.— 
Macbriar, whose family were of that persuasion, in 
stantly recognised the words, which the unfortunate 
prisoner pronounced half aloud. 

“ There lacked but this,” he said, his pale cheek 
kindling with resentment, to root out my carnal 
reluctance to see his blood spilt. He is a prelatist, 
who has sought the camp under the disguise of an 
Erastian, and all, and more than all, that has been 
said of him must needs be verity. His blood be 
on his head, the deceiver !—let him go down to 
Tophet, with the ill-mumbled mass which he calls 
a prayer-book, in his right hand!” 

“ I take up my song against him!” exclaimed the 
maniac. “As the sun went back on the dial ten 
—— for intimating the recovery of holy Heze- 

iah, so shall it now go forward, that the wicked 

y be taken away from among the people, and 

e Covenant establi in its purity.” 

He sprang to a chair with an attitude of frenzy 
in order to anticipate the fatal moment by putting 
the index fuvwacd; ana several of the party began 
to make ready their slaughter-weapons for imme- 
diate execution, when Mucklewrath’s hand was 
rested by one of his compunions. : 
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“« Hist!” he said—“ I hear a distant noise.” 
“ It is the rushing of the brook over the pebbles,” 
said one. 
| “ It is the songh of the wind among the bracken,” 
said another. 
| “6 It is the galloping of horse,” said Morton to 








himself, his sense of hearing rendered acute by the 
dreadful situation in which he stood-—“ God grant 
they may come as my deliverers !” 
noise approached rapidly, and became more 
' and more distinct. 
“It is horse!” cried Macbriar. “ Look out and 


d who they are.” 
"e The enemy are upon us!” cried one who had 
opened the window, in obedience to his order. 

A thick trampling and loud voices were heard 
immediately round the house. Some rose to resist, 
and some to escape; the doors and windows were 
forced at once, and the red coats of the troopers 
appeared in the apartment. 

* Have at the bloody rebels !— Remember Cor- 
net Grahame !’’ was shouted on every sids. 

The lights were struck down, but the dubious 
glare of the fire enabled them to continue the fray. 
Several pistol-shots were fired; the whig who stood 
next to Morton received a shot as he was ‘rising, 
stumbled against the prisoner, whom he bore down 
with his weight, and lay stretched above him a 
dying man. This accident probably saved Morton 
from the damage he might otherwise have received 
in go close a struggle, where fire-arms were dis- 
charged and sword-blows given for upwards of five 
minutes. 
| “Is the prisoner safe?” exclaimed the well-known 

voice of Giaveniibase: “ look about for him, and 
| dispatch the whig log who is groaning there.” 

Both orders were executed. The groans of the 
wounded man were silenced by a thrust with a ra- 
pier, and Morton, disencumbered of his weight, was 
speedily raised and in the arms of the faithful Cud- 

e, who blubbered for joy when he found that the 
blood with which his master was covered had not 
flowed from his own veins. A whisper in Morton's 
ear, while his trusty follower relieved him from his 
bonds, explained the secret of the very timely ap- 
pearance of the soldiers. 

“ T fell into Claverhouse’s party when I was 
seeking for some o’ our ain folk to help ye out o’ the 
hands of the whigs, sae being atween the deil and 
the deep sea, I e’en thought it best to bring him on 
wi’ me, for he’ll be wearied wi’ felling folk the night, 
and the morn’s a new day, and Lord Evandale awes 
ye a day in ha’arst; and Monmouth gies quarter, 
the dragoons tell me, for the asking. Sae haud up 
our heart, an’ I’se warrant we’ll doa’ weel eneugh 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER XXXIII. 
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The princtpal incident of the foregoing Cba was sug- 
gicted Ey un eesorranas af a chetion bloc tokl es a gentle- 
man, now deceased, who held an important situation in the 
Excise, to ch he had been raised by active and resolute ex- 
pr beteiedg anspor By pacha Ye as enpeayed 208 ep 
visor on the coast of way, ata time when immunities 
2s 


ling in that 
district, this gentleman had the fortune to offend several 
of She leaders in the contraband trade, ty its seat i eying 
This rendered his situation a one, and, on more 
than one occasion, placed his eopardy. At one time in 
fe ees: of be vane riding ee g; 
came upon & gang desperate smugglers 
in that part of the country. ig A him, wi 4 


violence, but in such a manner as to show that it would be re- 
understand 


earted to if he offered resistance, and gave him to 
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ce of 
deliverance from it, save what 
e of the lad’s observation, and the natural 
anxiety and affection of his wife. But if his errand should 
slors expected mit wan likely that it might, by suspen 
ers was 
about his absence f a home, exept a ea theref 
ng a t t 
inutaied and patched fis mewenger, and (rent wii 
" n to one of their 
haunts. He sat down at table with them, and they 
began to drink and indulge themselves in gross joites, while, 
like Mirabel in the ‘‘ Inconstant,” their prisoner had the hea 
their insul 


: 
Hi 


good. 

which they sought of en 
might have a pretence for ni him. He succeeded for some 

@, but soon became satisfied it was their purpose to murder 
him outright, or else to beat him jn such a manner as to 
leave him with life. <A regard for the sanctity of the ‘Sabbath 
evening, which still oddly subsisted among these ferocious men, 
amidst their habitual violation of divine and social law, 
vented their commencing their intended cruelty until the dab. 
bath should be terminated. They were sitting around their 
anxious er, muttering to each other words of terrible im- 
port, and watching the index of a clock, which was shortly to 
strike the hour at which, in their apprehension, murder would 
become lawful, when their intended victim heard a distant rust- 
ling like the wind among withered leaves. It came nearer, and 
resembled the sound of a brook in flood chafing within its banks ; 
it came nearer yet, and was plainly distin fied as the gallo 
ing of a party of horse. The absence of her husband, and the 
account given by the boy of the suspicious ppeeeranee of th 
with whom he had remained, had induced Mrs —— to apply to 
the neighbouring town for a party of dragoons, who thus pro- 
videntially arrived in time to save him from extreme violence 
if not from actual destruction. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife! 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 
Anonymous. 

WueEn the desperate affray had ceased, Claver- 
house commanded his soldiers to remove the dead 
bodies, to refresh themselves and their horses, and 
prepare for passing the night at the farm-house, 
and for marching early in the ensuing morning. 
He then turned his attention to Morton, and there 
was politeness, and even kindness, in the manner 
in which he addressed him. 

“ You would have saved yourself risk from both 
sides, Mr Morton, if you had honoured my counsei 
yesterday morning with some attention— But I re- 
ee your motives. You are a prisoner-of-war at 
the disposal of the King and Council, but you shall 
be treated with no incivility ; and I will be satis- 
fied with your parole that you will not attempt an 
escape.” 

When Morton had passed his word to that effect, 
Claverhouse bowed civilly, and, turning away from 
him, called for his sergeant-major.—“ How many 
prisoners, Halliday, and how many killed?” 

“ Three killed in the house, sir, two cut down in 
the court, and one in the garden—six in all; four 
prisoners.” 

‘‘ Armed or unarmed?” said Olaverhouse. 

‘Three of them armed to the teeth,” answered 
Halliday; “one without arms—he seems to be a 

eacher.” : 

“‘Ay—the trumpeter to the long-ear'd rout, I 
puppose,” replied Olaverhouse, aren slightly 
round upon his victims; ‘I will talk with him to- 
morrow. ‘Take the other three down to the vard. 
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draw out two files, and fire upon them ; and, d’ye 
hear, make a memorandum iS the orderly book of 
three rebels taken in arms and shot, with the date 
and name of the place-— Drumshinnel, I think, they 
call it.-Look after the preacher till to-morrow: 
as he was not armed, he must und a short 
examination. Or ee ee take him before 
the Privy Council; I they should relieve me 
Geeta be aellyiast ands dgery.— Let Mr 
Morton be eivilly and see that the men look 
well after their horses; and let my groom wash 
Wildblood’s shoulder with some vinegar, —the sad- 
die has touched him 4 little.” 

All these various orders,—for life and death, 
the securing of liis prisoners, and the washing his 

s shoulder,— were given in the same un- 
moved and equable voice, of which no accent or 
tone intimated that the speaker considered one di- 
rection as of more importance than another. 

The Cameronians, so lately about to be the will- 

agents of a bloody execution, were now them- 
selves to undergo it. They seemed prepared alike 
for either extremity, nor did any of them show the 
least sign of fear, when ordered to leave the room 
for the purpose of meeting instant death. Their 
severe enthusiasm sustained them in that dreadful 
moment, and they departed with a firm look and 
in silence, excepting that one of them, as he left 
the apartment, looked Claverhouse full in the face, 
and pronounced, with a stern and steady voice, — 
“ Mischief shall haunt the violent man!” to which 
Grahame only answered by a smile of contempt. 

They had no sooner left the room than Claver- 
house appHed himself to some food, which one or 
two of his party had hastily provided, and invited 
Morton to follow his example, observing, it had 
been a busy day for them both. Morton declined 
eating ; for the sudden change of circumstances — 
the transition from the verge of the grave to a pros- 
pect of life, had occasioned a dizzy revulsion in his 
whole system. But the same confused sensation 
was accompanied by a burning thirst, and he ex- 

his wish to drink. 

“I will pledge you, with all my heart,” said Cla- 
verhouse ; “for here is a black jack full of ale, and 
good it must be, if there be good in the country, for 
the whigs never miss to find it out.— My service to 

ou, Mr Morton,” he said, filling one horn of ale 
‘or himself, and handing another to his prisoner. 

Morton raised it to his head, and was just about 
to drink, when the discharge of carabines beneath 
the window, followed by a deep and hollow groan, 
repeated twice or thrice, and more faint at each 
interval, announced the fate of the three men who 
had just left them. Morton shuddered, and set 
down the untasted cup. 

“ ¥ou are but young in these matters, Mr Mor- 
ton,” said Claverhouse, after he had very compo- 
sedly finished his draught; “and I do not think 
pe ih pa fatale Sarg Sener cbegt ing 
to feel them acutely. But habit, duty, and neces- 

“I trust,” said Morton, “ they will never recon- 
cile me to such aeenes as 
nee = pra = By ae e,” a Claverhouse 

reply, “ that, beginning of my mili 
carsel, Thad as much aversion to seeing blood spi 





4 The auti:or is uncertain whether this was ever sald of Cla- 
Veriouse. But it was currently reported of Sir Robert Grier- 


“out of the floor of 
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as ever man felt—1¢ seemed to mé to be wrung from 
my own heart; and yet, if you trust one of those 
whig fellows, he will tell you I drink a warm cap 
of it every morning before I breakfast. But in 
truth, Mr Morton, why should we care so muck 
for death, light upon us or around us whenever it 
may? Men die daily —not a bell tolls the hour but 
it is the death-note of some one or other; and why 
hesitate to shorten the span of others, or take over- 
anxious care to prolong our own! It is all a lottery. 
— When the hour of midnight came, you were t 
dic—it has struck, you are alive and safe, and the 
lot has fallen on those fellows who were to murder 
you. It is not the expiring pang that is worth 
thinking of in an event that must happen one day, 
and may befall us on any given moment—it is the 
memory which the soldier leaves behind him, like 
the long train of light that follows the sunken = 
—that is all which is worth caring for, which di 
tinguishes the death of the brave or the ignoble. 
When I think of death, Mr Morton, as a thing 
worth thinking of, it is in the hope of pressing one 
day some well-fought and hard-won field of battle, 
and dying with the shout of victory in my ear— 
that vada be worth dying for, and more, it would 
be worth having lived for!” 

At the moment when Grahame delivered these 
sentiments, his eye glancing with the martial en- 
thusiasm which formed such a prominent feature 
in his character, a gory figure, which seemed to rise 

the apartment, stood upright be- 

fore him, and presented the wild person and hide- 
ous features of the maniac so often mentioned. His 
face, where it was not covered with blood-streaks, 
was ghastly pale, for the hand of death was on him. 
He bent upon Claverhouse eyes, in which the grey 
light of insanity still twinkled, though just about 
to flit for ever, and exclaimed, with his usual wild- 
ness of ejaculation, “ Wilt thou trust in thy bow 
and in thy spear, in thy steed and in thy banner? 
And shall not God visit thee for innocent blood? 
—Wilt thou glory in thy wisdom, and in thy cou- 
rage, and in thy might? And shall not the Lord 
judge thee !—. Behold the princes, for whom thou 
t sold thy soul to the destroyer, shall be re- 
moved from their place, and banished to other 
lands, and their names shall be a desolation, and 
an astonishment, and a hissing, and a curse. And 
thou, who hast partaken of the wine-cup of fury, 
and hast been drunken and mad because thereof, 
the wish of thy heart shall be granted to thy lose, 


and the hope of thine own pride shall destroy thee. 
I summon thee, John Grahame, to a before 
the tribunal of God, to ansyer for innocent 


blood, and the seas besides which thou hast shed.” 

He drew his right hand across his bleeding face, 
and held it up to heaven as he uttered these words, 
which he spoke very loud, and then added more 
faintly, “ How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost 
thou not judge and avenge the blood of thy saints!” 

As he uttered the last word, he fell backwards 
without an attempt to save himself, and was a dead 
man ere his head touched the floor. 

Morton was much shocked at this extraordinary 
Scene, and the prophecy of the dying man, which 
tallied so strangely with the wish which Claver- 
house had just expressed ; and he often thonght of 
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it afterwards when that wish seemed to be accom- 
plished. Two of the ms who were in the 
apartment, hardened as they were, and accustomed 
to such scenes, showed great consternation at the 
sudden apparition, the event, and the words which 
preceded it. Claverhouse alone was unmoved. At 
the first instant of Mucklewrath’s appearance, he 
had put his hand to his pistol, but on seeing the 
situation of the wounded wretch, he immediately 
withdrew it, and listened with great composure to 
his dying exclamation. 

When he dropped, Claverhouse asked, in an un- 
concerned tone of voice—“ How came the fellow 
here Speak, -you staring fool!” he added, ad- 
dressing the nearest dragoon, “ unless you would 
have me think you such a poltroon as to fear a dy- 


ing man. 

‘The dragoon crossed himself, and replied with a 
faltering voice, “ That the dead fellow had escaped 
their notice when they removed the other bodies, 
as he chanced to have fallen where a cloak or two 
had been flung aside, and covered him.” 

“Take him away now, then, you gaping idiot, 
and see that he does not bite you, to put an old 

roverb to shame.—This is a new incident, Mr 

orton, that dead men should rise and push us 
from our stools. I must see that my blackguards 
grind their swords sharper; they used not to do 
their work so slovenly.—But we have had a busy 
day; they are tired, and their blades blunted with 
their bloody work ; and I suppose you, Mr Morton, 
as well as I, are well disposed for a few hours’ re- 
nose.” 
So saying, he yawned, and taking a candle which 
a soldier had placed ready, saluted Morton cour- 
teously, and walked to the apartment which had 
been prepared for him. 

Morton was also accommodated, for the evening, 
with a separate room. Being left alone, his first 
occupation was the returning thanks to Heaven for 
redeeming him from danger, even through the in- 
strumentality of those who seemed his most dan- 
gerous enemies; he also prayed sincerely for the Di- 
vine assistance in guiding his course through times 
which held out so many dangers and so many errors. 
And having thus poured out his spirit in prayer 
before the Great Being who gave it, he betook him- 
self to the repose which he so much required. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
The charge is prepared, the lawyers are met, 
The judges all ranged —a terrib: gy re Goin 
So deep was the slumber which succeeded the 
agitation and embarrassment of the preceding day, 
that Morton hardly knew where he was when it was 
' broken by the tramp of horses, the hoarse voice of 
men, and the wild sound of the trumpets blowing 
the réveillé. The sergeant-major immediately af- 
terwards came to summon him, which afer 
very respectful manner, saying the General (for 
Claverhoase now held that rank ) hoped for Oe 
pleasure of his company upon the road. In some 
situations an intimation is a command, and Morton 
considered that the t oecasion was one of 
these. He waited upon Claverhouse as speedily as 
he could, found his own horse saddled for his use, 
and Cuddie in attendance. Both were deprived 
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of their flre-arms, though taey seemed, otherwise 
rather to make patt of the troop than of the pri- 
soners; and Morton was perntitted to retain his 
sword, the wearing which was, in those days, the 
distinguishing mark of a gentleman. Claverhouse 
seemed also to take pleasure in riding beside him, 


in conversing with him, and in confounding his 





ideas when he attempted to a te his rea] 
character. The gentleness and urbanity of that 


officer’s general manners, the high and chivalrous 
sentiments of military devotion which he occasion- 
ally expressed, his deep and accurate insight into 
the human bosom, demanded at once the approba- 
tion and the wonder of those who conversed with 
him ; while, on the other hand, his cold indifference 
to military violence and cruelty seemed altogether 
inconsistent with the social, and even admirable 
qualities which he displayed. Morton could not help, 
in his heart, contrasting him with Balfour of Bur- 
ley ; and so deeply did the idea impress him, that 
he dropped a hint of it as they rode together at 
some distance from the troop. 

“ You are right,” said Claverhouse, with a smile 
—‘ you are very right. We are both fanatics; but 
there is some distinction between the fanaticism of 
honour and that of dark and sullen superstition.” 

“ Yet you both shed blood without mercy or re- 
morse,” said Morton, who could not suppress his 
feelings. 

“ Surely,” said Claverhouse, with the same com- 
posure; © but of what kind!—-There is a differ- 
ence, 1 trust, between the blood of learned and 
reverend prelates and scholars, of t soldiers 
and noble gentlemen, and the red puddle that 
stagnates in the veins of psalm-singing mechanics, 
crack-brained demagogues, and silly boors ;—some 
distinction, in short, between spilling a flask of-ge- 
nerous wine, and dashing down a can full of base 
muddy ale?” 

“ Your distinction is too nice for my comprehen- 
sion,” replied Morton. “God gives every spark of 
life—that of the peasant as well as of the prince; 
and those who destroy his work recklessly or cause- 
lessly, must answer in either case. What right, for 
example, have I to General Grahame’s protection 
now, more than when I first met him 1” 

“ And narrowly escaped the consequences, you 
would say?” answered Claverhouse. “© Why, I will 
answer you frankly. Then I nonen I had td do 
with the son of an old roundheaded rebel, and the 
nephew of a sordid presbyterian laird ; now I know 
herd points better, and there is that about you which 

respect in an enemy as much as [ like in a friend. 
I have learned a good deal pranigdamn, Eby since 
our first meeting, and I trust that you have found 
that my construction of the information has not 
been unfavourable to you.” 

“ But yet,” said Morton ——. 

“ But yet,” interrupted Grahame, taking up the 
word, “ you would say, you were the same when I 
first met you that you are now! True; but then, | 
how could I know that? though, by the by, even my 
reluctance to suspend your execution may show you | 
how high your abilities stood in my estimation.” | 

“ Do you expect, General,” said Morton, “ that 
1 ought to be particularly grateful for such a mark 
of your esteem?” : 

« Poh! ! you a anrigl returned ergial 
house. “ I tell you I thou; a di 
of person. Did you ever read Frolscart! 
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~ No,” was Morton’s answer. 


“ 1 have half a mind,” said Claverhouse, “ to 
contrive you should have six months’ impri ent 
in order to procure you that pleasure. His chapters 


me with more enthusigsm than even poetry 
itaelf. And the noble canon, with what true chival- 
rous feeling he confines his beautiful expressions of 


*| sorrow to the death of the gallant and high-bred 
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knight, of whom it was a pity to see the fall, such 
was aoa fp d to his king, pure faith to his religion, 
hardihood towards his enemy, and fidelity to his 
lady-love !—- Ah, benedicite! how he will mourn 
over the fall of such a pearl of knighthood, be it 
on the side he happens to favour, or on the other. 
But, truly, for sweeping from the face of the earth 
some few hundreds of villain churls, who are born 
but to plough it, the high-born and inquisitive his- 
torian has marvellous little sympathy —as little, or 
less, perhaps, than John Grahame of Claverhouse.” 

There is one ploughman in your possession, 
General, for whom,” said Morton, “in despite of 
the contempt in which you hold a profession which 
some philosophers have considered as useful as that 
of a soldier, | would humbly request your favour.” 

“ You mean,” said Claverhouse, looking at a 
Mmemprandum book, “ one Hatherick — Hedderick 
— or —or— Headrigg. Ay, Cuthbert, or Cuddie 
Headrigg — here I have him. O, never fear him, 
if he will be but tractable. The ladies of Tillietu- 
dlem made interest with me on his account some 
time ago. He is to marry thir waiting-maid, I 
think. He will be allowed to slip off easy, unless 
his obstinacy spoils his good fortune.” 

“ He has no ambition to be a martyr, I believe,” 
said Morton. 

“ °Tis the better for him,” said Claverhouse. 
“ But, besides, although the fellow had more to 
answer for, I should stand his friend, for the sake 
of the blundering gallantry which threw him into 
the midst of our ranks last night, when seeking 
assistance for you. I never desert any man who 
trusts me with such implicit confidence. But, to 
deal sincerely with you, he has long been in our eye. 
Here, Halliday; bring me up the black book.” 

The sergeant, having committed to his com- 
mander this ominous record of the disaffected, which 
was arranged in alphabetical order. Claverhouse, 
turning uver the leaves as he rode on, began tu 
read names as they uccurred. 

“ Gumblegumption, a minister, aged 50, indul- 
ged, close, sly; and so forth— Pooh! pooh !—He 
— He—I have him here—Heathercat; outlawed 
—a preacher—a zealous Cameronian — keeps a 
conventicle among the Campsie hills — Tush !—O 
here is Headrigg —Cuthbert ; his mother a bitter 
puritan——himeelf a simple fellow—like to be for- 
ward in action, but of no genius for plots—more 
for the hand than the head, and might be drawn to 
the right side, buf for his attachment to” (Here 
Claverhouse looked at Morton, and then shut the 
book and his tone.) “ Faithful and true 
are words never thrown away upon me, Mr Mor- 
ton You may depend on the young man’s safety.” 

“Does it not revolt a mind like yours,” said 
Morton, “ to follow a system which is to be-sup- 
| Sioa by such minute inquiries after obscure in- 

viduals ?” ' 

“ You do not we take the trouble!” said 
the General, tily. “The curates, for their 
own saken, eulect all these materials for 
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their own ab Spr in each parish;—they khow 
best the black sheep of the flock. I have had your 
picture for three years.” 

“ Indeed!” replied Morton. “ Will you favour 


‘me by imparting it?” 


“ Willingly,” said Claverhouse ; “ it can signify 
little, for you sannot avenge yourself on the curate, 
as you will probably leave Scotland for some time.” 

his was spoken in an indifferent tone. Morton 
felt an involuntary shudder at hearing words which 
implied a banishment from his native land ;—but 
ere he answered, Claverhouse proceeded to read, 
“ Henry Morton, son of Silas Morton, Colonel of 
horse for the Scottish Parliament, nephew and ap- 
parent heir of Morton of Milnwood—imperfectly 
educated, but with spirit beyond his years—excel- 
lent at all exereises—indifferent to forms of reli- 
gion, but seems to incline to the presbyterian— has 
high-flown and dangerous notions about liberty of 
thought and speech, and hovers between a latitudi- 
narian and an enthusiast. Much admired and fol- 
lowed by the youth of his own age— modest, quiet, 
and unassuming in manner, but in his heart 
culiarly bold and intractable. He is Here follow 
three red crosses, Mr Morton, which signify triply 
dangerous. You see how important a person you 
are.— But what does this fellow want?” 

A horseman rode up as he spoke, and gave a let- 
ter. Claverhouse glanced it over, laughed scorn- 
fully, bade him tell his master to send his prisoners 
to Edinburgh, for there was no answer; and, as the 
man turned back, said contemptuously to Morton 
—“ Here is an ally of yours deserted from you, or 
rather, I should say, an ally of your good friend 
Burley — Hear how he sets forth—‘ Dear Sir’ (I 
wonder when we were such intimates), ‘ may it 
please your Excellency to accept my humble con- 
gratulations on the victory’—hum—hum—‘ blessed 
his Majesty’s army. I pray you to understand I 
have my people under arms to take and intercept 
all fugitives, and have already several prisoners,’ 
and so forth. Subscribed Basil Olifant— You know 
the fellow by name, I suppose ?”’ 

“A relative of Lady Margaret Bellenden,” re- 
plied Morton, “ is he not?” , 

“ Ay,” replied Grahame, “ and heirymale of her 
father’s family, though a distant one, and moreover 
a suitor to the fair Edith, though discarded as an 
unworthy one; but, above all, a devoted admirer 
of the estate of Tillietudlem, and all thereunto be- 
longing.” 

“ He takes an ill mode of recommending him- 
self,”’ said Morton, suppressing his feelings, “ to the 
family at Tillietudlem, by eorresponding with our 
unhappy party.” 

“ Q, this precious Basil will turn cat in pan with 
any man!” replied Claverhouse. “ He was dis- 
pleased with the Government, because they would 
not overturn in his favour a settlement of the late 
Earl of Torwood, by which his lordship gave his 
own estate to his own daughter ; he was displeased 
with Lady Margaret, because she avowed no desire 
for his alliance, and with the pretty Edith, because 
she did not like his tall ungainly - So he 
held a close correspondence with » and 
eae his Hie phi — the of nelping 

im, provi ways no help,-—-that i 
And now the reecal 





if you had beat us 


pretends he was all the whe the 
service, and, for aught I now, the Cound 
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receive his pretext for current coin, for he knows 
how to make triends among them—and a dozen 
scores of poor vagabond fanatics will be shot, or 
hanged, while this cunning scoundrel lies hid under 

ouble cloak of loyalty, well-lined with the fox- 
fur of b isy.”? 

With conversation: on this and other matters 
they beguiled the wry, Claverhouse all the while 
speaking with great franimess to Morton, and 
treating him rather as a friend and companion than 
as & prisoner; so that, however uncertain of his 
fate, the hours he passed in the company of this 
remarkable man were so much lightened by the 
varied play of his imagination, and the depth of his 
knowledge of human nature, that since the period 
of his becoming a prisoner of war, which relieved 
him at once from the cares of his doubtful and 
dangerous station among the insurgents, and from 
the consequences of their suspicious resentment, 
his hours flowed on less anxiously than at any time 
since his having commenced actor in public life. 
He was now, with respect to his fortune, like a 
rider who has flung his reins on the horse’s neck, 
and, while he abandoned himself to circumstances, 
was at least relieved from the task of attempting 
to direct them. In this mood he journeyed on, the 
number of his companions being continually aug- 
mented by detached parties of horse who came in 
from every quarter of the country, bringing with 
them, for the most part, the unfortunate persons 
who had fallen into their power. At length they 
approached Edinburgh. 

* Our Council,” said Claverhouse, “ being re- 
solved, I suppose, to testify by their present ex- 
ultation the extent of their former terror, have 
decreed a kind of triumphal entry to us victors 
and our captives; but as I do not*quite approve 
the taste of it, I am willing to avoid my own part 
in the show, and, at the same time, to save you 
from yours.” 

So saying, he gave up the command of the forces 
to Allan (now a Lieutenant-colonel), and, turning 
his horse into a by-lane, rode into the city pri- 
vately, accompanied by Morton and two or three 
servants. When Claverhouse arrived at the quar- 
ters which he usually occupied in the Canongate, 
he assiyned to his prisoner a small apartment, with 
an intimation that his parole confined him to it for 
the present. 

After about a quarter of an hour spent in soli- 
tary musing on the strange vicissitudes of his late 
life, the attention of Morton was summoned to the 
window by a great noise in the street beneath. 
Trumpets, drums, and kettle-drums, contended in 
noise with the shouts of a numerous rabble, and 
apprised him that the royal cavalry were passin 
in the triumphal] attitude which Claverhouse ha 
mentioned. The magistrates of the city, attended 
by their guard of halberds, had met the victors 
with their weleome at the gate of the city, and now 
preceded them as a part of the procession. The 
next abject was two heads borne upon pikes; and 
before each bloody head were carried the bands 
of the dismembered sufferers, which were, by the 
brutal mockery of those who bofe them, often a 
proached towards each other as if in the attitude 
of exhortation or prayer. These bloody trophies 
ar to ete who had fallan at Both- 
well Bridge, r them came a cart led by the 
éxecutioner’s assistant, in which were placed Mac. 
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briar and other two tei who seemed of the 
same rictamlea, y were bareheaded, and 
strongly bound, yet looked around them with an 
air rather of triumph than dismay, and srpeares 
in no respect moved either by the fate of their 
companions, of which the bloody evidences were 
carried before them, or by dread of their own ap- 
proaching execution, which these preliminaries so 
plainly indicated. 

Behind these prisoners, thus held up to public 
infamy and derision, came a body of-horse, brand- 
ishing their broadswords, and filling the wide street 
with acclamations, which’were answered by the 
tumultuous outcries and shouts of the rabble, who, 
in every considerable town, are too happy in bein 
permitted to huzza for anything whatever whic 
calls them together. In the rear of these troopers 
came the main body of the prisoners, at the head of 
whom were some of their leaders, who were treated | 
with every circumstance of inventive mockery and 
insult. Several were placed on horseback with their | 
faces to the animal’s tail; others were chained to | 
long bars of iron, which they were obliged to sup- | 
port in their hands, like the galley-slaves in Spain 
when travelling to the port where they are to be 
put on shipboard. The heads of others who had 
fallen were borne in triumph before the survivors, 
some on pikes and halberds, some in sacks, bearing 
the names of the slaughtered persons labelled on 
the outside. Such were the objects who headed 
the ghastly procession, who seemed as effectually 
doomed to death as if they wore the san-benitos of 
the condemned heretics in an auto-da-fe.! 

Behind them came on the nameless crowd to the 
number of several hundreds, some retaining under 
their misfortunes a sense of confidence ia the cause 
for which they suffered captivity, and were about to 
give a still more bloody testimony; others seemed 
pale, dispirited, dejected, questioning in their own 
minds their prudence in espousing a cause which 
Providence seemed to have disowned, and looking 
about for some avenue through which they might 
escape from the consequences of their rashness. 
Others there were who seemed incapable of form- 
ing an opinion on the subject, or of entertaining 
either hope, confidence, or fear, but who, foammg 
with thirst and fatigue, stumbled along like over- 
driven oxen, lost to everything but their present 
sense of wretchedness, and without having any dis- 
tinct idea whether they were led to the shambles 
or to the pasture. These unfortunate men were 
guarued on each hand by troopers, and behind 
them came the main body of the okie whose 
military music resounded back from the high 
houses on eaeh side of the street, and miugled with 
their own songs of jubilee and triumph, and the 
wild shouts of the rabble. 

Morton felt himself heart-sick while he gazed on 
the dismal spectacle, and recognised in the bloody 
heads, and still more miserable and agonized fea 
tures of the living sufferers, faces which had been 
familrar to him during the brief insurrection. He 
sunk down in a chair in a bewildered and stupified 
state, from which he was awakened by the voice of 
Cuddie. : 

“ Lord forgie us, sir!” said the poor fellow, 
—bhis teeth chattering like a pair of nut-crackers, 

and his‘ face ae | 
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maun instantly gang before the Council! O Lord! 
what made them'send for a puir bodie like me, sae 


mony braw lords and gentlest!—and there’s my, 


mither come on the lang tramp frae Glasgow to 
see to gar me testify, as she ca’s it; that is to say, 
confess and be hanged; but deil tak me if they 
mak sic a guse o’ Cuddie, if I can do better. But 
here ’s Claverhouse himsell—the Lord preserve 
and forgie us, I sae anes mair!” 

“ You must immediately attend the Council, Mr 
Morton,” said Claverhouge, who entered while Cud- 
die spoke, “and your servant must g with you. 
You need be under no apprehension for the con- 
sequences to yourself personally. But I warn you 
that you will see something that will give you much 
pain, and from which I would willingly have saved 
you, if I had possessed the power. My carriage 
waits us—-shall we go?” 

It will be readily supposed that Morton did not 
venture to dispute this invitation, however unplea- 
rant. He rose and accompanied Claverhouse. 

“ J must apprise you,” said the latter, as he led 
the way down stairs, “ that you will get off cheap ; 
and so will your servant, provided he can keep his 
tongue quiet.” 

_ Cuddie caught these last words, to his exceeding 


oy. 

“ Dei] a fear o’ me,” said he, “an my mither 
disna pit her finger in the pie.” 

At that moment his shoulder was seized by old 
Mause, who had contrived to thrust herself for- 
ward into the lobby of the apartment. 

“ Q, hinny, hinny!” said she to Cuddie, hanging 
upon his neck, “ glad and poe and sorry an 
humbled am I, a’ in ane and the same instant, to 
see my bairn ganging to testify for the truth glo- 
riously with his mouth in Council, as he did with 
bis weapon in the field!” 

“ Whisht, whisht, mither !” cried Cuddie impa- 
tiently. “Od, ye daft wife, is this a time to speak 
o’ thae things? I tell ye I'll testify naething either 
ae gate or another. I hae spoken to Mr Poundtext, 
and I'll tak the declaration, or whate’er they ca’ it, 
and we’re a’ to win free off if we do that—he’s 
gotten life for himsell and a’ his folk, and that’s a 
minister for my siller; I like nane o’ your sermons 
that end in a psalm at the Grassmarket.”} 

* Q, Cuddie, man, laith wad I be they suld hurt 
ye,” said old Mause, divided grievously between 
the safety of her son’s soul and that of his bh dy; 
“but mind, my bonny bairn, ye hae battled .or the 
faith, and dinna let the dread o’ losing creature- 
comforts withdraw ye frae the gude fight.” 

“Hout tout, mither,” replied Cuddie, “I hae 

ht e’en ower muckle ly, and, to speak 
plain, I’m wearied o’ the trade. I hae swaggered 
wi’ at thae arms, and muskets, and pistols, buffcoats, 
and bandcliers, lang eneugh, and I like the pleugh- 
paidle a bantle better. I ken naething suld gar a 
man fight (that’s to say, when he’s no angry), by 
and out-taken the dread o’ being hanged or killed 
if he turns back.” 

“ Bot, my dear Cuddie,” continued the perseve- 
ring Mause, * your bridal garment—Oh, hinny, 
inna sully the marriage garment !” 

* Awa, awa, mither,” replied Cuddie; “ dinna 
ye see the folks waiting for me ?— Never fear me 


4 Thee the place of publie executjon. 
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pale as that of a corpse—“ Lord forgie us, sir! we | —I ken now to turn this far better than 


e do-— 
for ye’re bleezing awa about marriage, and the job 
is how we are to win by ing.” 

So saying, he extricated himself out of his mo- 
ther’s embraces, and requested the soldiers who took 
him in charge to conduct him to the place of exa- 
mination without delay. He had been already pre- 
ceded by Claverhouse and Morton. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


native land, night ! 
- oe Lorn Brron. 

Tue Privy Council of Scotland, in whom the 
practice since the union of the crowns vested great 
Judicial powers, as well as the general superintend- 
ence of the ‘executive department, was met in the 
ancient dark Gothic room adjoining to the House of 
Parliament in Edinburgh, when General Grahame 
entered and took his place amongst the members at 
the council-table. 

* You have brought us a leash of fame to-day, 
General,” said a nobleman of high place amongst 
them. “ Here is a craven to confess—a cock of the 
game to stand at bay—and what shall I call the 
third, General?” 

“ Without further metaphor, I will entreat your 
Grace to call him a person in whom I am specially 
interested,” replied Claverhouse. 

“ And a whig into the bargain?” said the noble- 
man, lolling out a tongue which was at all times 
too big for his mouth, and accommodating his coarse 
features to a sneer, to which they seemed to be fa- 
mniliar. 

“ Yes, please your Grace, a whig; as your Grace 
was in 1641,” replied Claverhouse, with his usual 
appearance of imperturbable civility. 

“He has you there, I think, my Lord Duke,” 
said one of the Privy Councillors. 

“ Ay, ay,” re turned the Duke, laughing ; “ there’s 
no speaking t him since Drumclog— But come, 
bring in the prisoners ; and do you, Mr Clerk, read 
the record.” 

The clerk reid forth a bond, in which General 
Grahame of Cli verhouse and Lord Evandale en- 
tered themselves securities, that Henry Morton, 
younger of Milnv ‘ood, should go abroad and remain 
in foreign parts, until his Majesty’s pleasure was 
further known, ix respect of the said Henry Mor- 
ton’s accession to ‘he late rebellion, and that under 
penalty of life and limb to the said Henry Morton, 
and of ten thousand marks to each of his securities. 

“ Do you accept of the King’s mercy upon these 
terms, Mr Morton?” said the Duke of Lauderdale, 
who ided in the Council. 

“J have no other choice, my lord,” replied Mor- 
ton. 

“ Then subscribe your name in the record.” 

Morton did so without reply, .conscious that, in 
the circumstances of his case, it was impossible for 
him to have escaped more easily. Macbriar, who 
was at the same instant brought to the foot of the 
council-table, bound upon a chair, for his weakness 
prevented him from standing, beheld Morton in the 
act of what he accounted apostasy. 

“ He hath summed his Jofeotion by 
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“Hold your peace, sir,” said the Duke, “and 
eR es Sot your ain porridge — 
ye’ d them scalding hot, I promise you. — Call 
in the other fellow, who has some common sense. 
One pheep will leap the ditch when another goes 

Cuddie was introduced unbound, but under the 

of two halberdiers, and placed beside Mac- 

viar at the foot of the table. The poor fellow cast 

& piteous look around him, in which were mingled 
awe for the great men in whose presence he stood, 
and compassion for his fellow-sufferers, with no 
small fear of the personal consequences which im- 
pended over himself. He made his clownish obei- 
gances with a double portion of reverence, and then 

‘awaited the opening of the awful scene. 

“ Were you at the battle of Bothwell Brigg?” 

was the first question which was thundered in his 


ears. 

Cuddie meditated a denial, but had sense enough, 
upon reflection, to discover that the truth would be 
too strong for him; so he replied, with true Cale- 
donian indirectness of response, “ I’ll no say but it 
may be possible that I might hae been there.” 

“ Answer directly, you knave—yes, or no?— 
You know you were there.” 

“It’s no for me to contradict your Lordship’s 
Grace’s honour,” said Cuddie. 

* Once more, sir, were you there?— yes, or no?” 
said the Duke, impatiently. 

“ Dear stir,” again replied Cuddie, “ how can 
ane mind preceesely where they hae becn a’ the 
days o’ their life?” 

“ Speak out, you scoundrel,” said General Dal- 
zell, “ er I'll dash your teeth out with my dudgeon- 
= 1— Do you think we or ray ee srt to 

turning and dodging with you, like greyhounds 
after a hare 1’’! 

“ Aweel, then,” said Cuddie, “since naething 
else will please ye, write down that I cannot deny 
but I was there.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the Duke, “ and do you think 
that the rising upon that occasion was rebellion or 
not?’ 

“I’m no just free to gie my opinion, stir,” said 
the cautious captive, “ on what might cost my neck ; 
but I doubt it will be very little better.” 

“ Better than what?!” 

“ Just than rebellion, as your honour ca’s it,” 
replied Cuddie. 

“ Well, sir, that’s speaking to the purpose,” re- 
plied his Grace. “ And‘are you content to accept 
of the King’s pardon for your guilt as a rebel, and 
to keep the church, and pray for the King?” 

“ Blithely, stir,” answered the unscrupulous Cud- 
die; “ and drink his health into the bargain, when 
the ale’s gude.” 

“ Egad !” said the Duke, “ this is a hearty cock. 

Aes: y 
~~ What brought you into such a scrape, mine ho- 
nest friend 1” 

“Just ill example, stir,” replied the prisoner, 
*and a daft auld jaud of a mither, wi’ reverence 
to ee rot honour.” 

» God-a-mercy, my friend,” replied the 
Dake, fe care of advice need time; I 
think you are not likely = Sone treason on your 
own score.-— Make out hi pardon, and bri 
forward the rogue in the chair.” 


: 1 Bee Note W —Generai Dalceii. 
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Macbriar was then moved forward to the pout of 
examination. : 

“ Were you at the battle of Bothwell Bridge?” 
was, in like manner, demanded of him. 

“T was,” answered the prisoner, in a bold and 
resolute tone. 

7 noe you armed.” 

“ I was not—TI went in my calling nang. eaiz 
of God’s word, to cacccieage them that drew the 
sword in His cause.” 

“In other words, to aid and abet the rebels?” 
said = nA : . 

“ Thou hast spoken it,” replied the prisoner. 

* Well then,” continued the interrogator, “ let 
us know if you saw John Balfour of Burley among 
the party !—I presume you know him?” 

“TI bless God that I do know him,” replied Mac- 
briar; “ he is a zealous and a sincere Christian.” 

“ And when and where did you last see this 
pious personage?” was the query which immedi- 
ately followed. 

‘¢ T am here to answer for myself,” said Macbriar, 
in the same dauntless manner, “ and not to endan- 
ger others.” 

“ We shall know,” said Dalzell, “ how to make 
you find your tongue.” 

‘‘ If you can make him fancy himself in a con- 
venticle,” answered Lauderdale, “ he will find it 
without you.—Come, laddie, speak while the play 
is good— you’re too young to bear the burden will 
be laid on you else.” 

“ I defy you,” retorted Machriar. “ This haa 
not been the first of my imprisonments .or of my 
sufferings; and, yo as I may be, I have lived 
long enough to know how to die when I am called 
upon. 

“ Ay, but there are some things which must go 
before an easy death, if you continue obstinate,” 
said Lauderdale, and rung a small silver bell which 
was placed before him on the table. 

A dark crimson curtain, which covered a sort 
of niche, or Gothic recess in the wall, rose at the 
signal, and displayed the public executioner, a tall, 
grim, and hideous man, having an oaken table be- 

ore him, on which Jay thumb-screws, and an iron 
case, called the Scottish boot, used in those tyran- 
nical days to torture accused persens. Morton, who 
was unprepared for this ghastly apparition, started 
when the curtain arose, but Macbriar’s nerves were 
more firm. He gazed upon the horrible pe aa 
with much composure; and if a touch of nature 
called the blood from his cheek for a second, reso- 
lution sent it back to his brow with greater energy. 

“ Do you know who that man is?” said Lau- 
derdale, in a low, stern voice, almost sinking into 
a whisper. 

“ He is, I suppose,” replied Macbriar, “ the in- 
famous executioner of your bloodthirsty commands 
upon the persons of God’s people. , He and you are 
equally ‘beneath my regard; and, I bless God, I no 
more fear what he can inflict than what you can 
command. Flesh and blood may shrink under the 
sufferings you can doom me to, and poor frail nature 
may shed tears, or send forth cries; but I trust my 
soul is anchored firmly on the rock of ages.” 

“ Do your duty,” said the Duke to the execu- 
tioner. 

The fellow advanced, and asked, with a harsh 
and discordant voice, upon which of the prisoner's 
limbs he should first employ his engine. 











* Let him choose for himself,” said the Duke; 
“I should like to oblige him in anything that is 
reasonable.” . 

“ Since yoti leave it to me,” suid the prisoner, 
stretching forth his right leg, “ take the best—I 
willingly bestow it in the cause for which I'suffer.”+ 

The executioner, with the help of his assistants, 
enclosed the leg ard knee within the tight iron 
boot, or case, and then placing a wedge of the same 
metal between the knee and the edge of the ma- 
chine, took a mallet in his hand, and stood waiting 
for farther orders. A well-dressed man, by profes- 
sion a surgeon, placed himeelf by the other side of 
the prisoner’s chair, bared the prisoner’s arm, and 
applied his thumb to the pulse in order to regulate 
the torture according to the strength of the patient. 
When these preparations were made, the President 
of the Council repeated with the same stern voice 
the question, “ When and where did you last see 
{| John Balfour of Burley?” 

The prisoner, instead of replying to him, turned 
his eyes to heaven as if irnploring Divine strength, 
and muttered a few words, of which the last were 
distinctly audible, “ Thou hast said thy people shall 
be willing in the day of thy power!” 

The Duke of Lauderdale glanced his eye around 
the Council as if to collect their suffrages, and, 
judging from their- mute signs, gave on his own 
part a nod to the executioner, whose mallet instantly 
descended on the wedge, and, forcing it between 
the knee and the iron boot, occasioned the most 
exquisite pain, as was evident from the flush which 
instantly took place on the brow and on the cheeks 
of the sufferer. The fellow then again raised his 
weapon, and stood prepared to give a second blow. 
__ © Will you yet say,” repeated the Duke of Lau- 
derdale, “where and when you last parted from 
Balfour of Burley ?” 

“ You have my answer,” said the sufferer reso- 
lutely,—-and the second blow fell. The third and 
fourth succeeded; but at the fifth, when a larger 
wedge had been introduced, the prisoner set up a 
scream of agony. 

Morton, whose blood boiled within him at wit- 
nessing such cruelty, could bear no longer, and, 
although unarmed and himself in great danger, 
was springing forward, when Claverhouse, who ob- 
served his emotion, withheld him by force, laying 
one hand on his arm and the other on his mouth, 
while he whispered, “ For God’s sake, think where 
you are!” 

This movement, fortunately for him, was ob- 
served by no other of thé councillors, whose at- 
tention was engaged with the dreadful scene before 


‘6 He is gone,” said the surgeon—“ he has faint- 
ed, my Lords, and human nature can endure no 
more.” 

* Releasé him,” said the Duke ; and added, turn- 
ing to « He will make an old proverb good, 
for he'll scarce ride to day, though he has had his 
boots on. I we must finish with him?” 

“ Ay, aiepatch his sentence, and have done with 
him ; we have plenty of drudgery behind.” 

Strong waters and essences were busily employed 


i This was the reply made by James Mitchell when 
subjected to the torture of the boot, for an attempt to assassi- 
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to recall the senses of the unfortunate captive; an 
when his first faint gasps intimated a return of sen- 
sation, the Duke pronounced serrtence of death upon 
him, as a traitor taken in the act of open rebellion, 
and adjudged him to be carried from the bar to the 
common place of execution, and there arya b 
the neck; his head and hands to be stri of 
after death, and disposed of according to the plea- 
sure of the Council,* and all and sundry his move- 
able goods and gear escheat and inbrought to his 
Majesty’s use. 

“ Doomster,” he continued, “ repeat the sentence 
to the prisoner.” 

The office of Doomster was jn those days, and 
till a much later period, held by the executioner 
in commendam with his ordinary functions.? The’ 
duty consisted in reciting to the unhappy criminal 
the sentence of the law as pronounced Ly the judge, 
which acquired ,an additional and horrid emphasis 
from the recollection, that the hateful 
by whom it was uttered was to be the agent of 
the cruelties he dencunced. Macbriar had scarce 
understood the gal ek of the words as first pro- 
nounced by the Lord President of the Couneil; but 
he was sufficiently recovered to listen and to reply 
to the sentence when uttered by the harsh and 
odious voice of the ruffian who was to execute it, and 
at the last awful words, “And this ¥ pronounce for 
doom,” he answered boldly —“ My Lords, I thank 
you for the only favour I looked for, or would ac- 
cept at your hands, namely, that you have sent the 
crushed and maimed carcass, which has this day 
sustained your cruelty, to this hasty end. It were 
indeed little to me whether I perish on the gallows 
or in the kilt ; but if death, following close 
on what I have this day suffered, had found me in 
my cell of darkness and bondage, many might have 
lost the sight how a Christian man can suffer in the 
good cause. For the rest, I forgive you, my Lords, 
for what you have appointed and I have sustained 
—And why should I not?—Ye send me to a happy 
exchange—to the company of angels and thé spirite 
of the just, for that of frail dust and ashes—Ye 
send me from darkness into day—from mortality 
to immortality—and, in a word, from earth to 
heaven !—If the thanks, therefore, and pardon of 
a dying man can do you good, take them at my 
hand, and may your last moments be as happy as 
mine !” 

As he spoke thus, with a countenance radiant with 
joy and triumph, he was withdrawn by those who 

ad aoe him into the apartment, and executed 
within half an hour, dying with the same enthusi- 
astic firmness which his whole life had evinced. 

The Council broke up, and Morton found himself 
again in the carriage with General G e. 

‘“‘ Marvellous firmness and gallantry !” said Mor. 
ton, as he reflected upon Macbriar’s conduct: “what 
a pity it is that with such: self-devotion and hero-. 
ism should have been mingled the fiercer features 
of his sect !” : 

“ You mean,” said Claverhouse, “ his resolution 
to condemn you to death !—To that he would have 
reconciled himself by a single text; for example, 
‘ And Phinehas arose and executed judgment,’ or 
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something to the same purpose.—But wot ye where 


you are now bound, Mr Morton!” 
“ We are on the road to Leith, I observe,” an- 
swered Morton. “ Can’ I not be permitted to see 


my friends ere I leave my native land?” 

“ Your uncle,” replied Grahame “has been 
spoken to, and declines visiting you. The good 
gentleman is terrified, and not without some rea- 
ton, that the crime 6f your treason miay extend it- 
self over his lands and tenements ;—he sends you, 
however, his blessing, and a small sum of money. 
Lord Evandale continues extremely indisposed. 

. Major Bellenden is at Tillietudlem, putting matters 
in order. The scoundrels have made great havoc 
there with Lady M t’?s muniments of anti- 
quity, and have desecrated and destroyed what the 

lady called the Threne of his most Sacred 
ajesty. Is there any one else whom you would 
wish to see?” 

Morton sighed deeply as he ahswered, “ No—it 
would avail nothing.—But my preparations,—small 
as they are, some must be necessary.” 

“ They are all ready for you,” said the General. 
* Lord Evandale has anticipated all you wish. Here 
is a packet from him, with letters of recommen- 
dation for the court of the Stadtholder Prince of 
Orange, to which I have added one or two. I made 
my first campaigns under him, and first saw fire 
at the battle of Seneff.1 There are also bills of 
exchange for your immediate wants, and more will 
be sent when you require it.” 

Morton heard all this and received the parcel 
with an astounded and confused look, so sudden 
was the execution of the sentence of banishment. 

“* And my servant?” he said. 

“ He shall be taken care of, and replaced, if it 
be practicable, in the service of Lady Margaret Bel- 
Ienden ; I think he will hardly neglect the parade 
of the feudal retainers, or go a-whigging a second 
time.—But here we are upon the quay, and the 
boat waits you.” 

It was even as Claverhouse said: A boat waited 
for Captain Morton, with the trunks and baggage 
nelonging to his rank. Claverhouse shook him by 
the hand, and wished him good fortune, and a happy 
return to Scotland in quieter times. 

“ I shall never forget,” he said, “ the gallantry of 
your behaviour to my friend Evandale, in circum- 
| stances when many men would have sought to rid 
him out of their way.” 

Another friendly pressure, and they parted. As 
Morton descended the pier to get into the boat, a 
hand placed in his a letter folded up in very small 
space. He looked round. The person who gave 
it seemed much muffied up; he pressed his finger 
tipon his lip, and then disappeared among the crowd. 
The incident awakened Morton’s curiosity; and 
when he found himself on board of a vessel bound 
for Rotterdam, and saw all his companions of the 
voyage busy making their own arrangements, he 
teok an opportunity to open the billet thus mys- 
texiously thrust upon him. It ran thus:—“ Thy 
= on the fatal day when Israel fled before his 
enemies, hath, in some measure, atoned for thy 
unhappy owning of the Erastian interest. hese 
are not days for Ephraim to strive with ls: .el.—I 
know thy heart is with the daughter of the stranger. 

4 Cla tl in 
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—But turn from that folly; for in exile, and in 
flight, and sagrar ee cpaeey shall my hand be 
eavy against that and mali t 
and, Providence hath ave: me the sein of baad 
unto them with their own measure of ruin and con- 
fiscation. The resistance of their stronghold was 
the main cause of our being scattered at Bothwell 
Bridge, end I have bound it upon my soul to visit 
it upon them. Wherefore, think of her no more, 
but join with our brethren in banishment, whose 
hearts are still towards this miserable land to save 
and to relieve her. There is an honest remnant in 
Holland whose eyes are looking out for deliverance, 
Join thyself unto them, like the true son of the 
stout and worthy Silas Morton, and thou wilt have 
good acceptance among them for his sake and for 
thine own working. Shouldst thon be found worth 
again to labour in the vineyard, thou wilt at 
times hear of my in-comings and out-goings, by 
inquiring after Quintin Mackell of Irongray, at 
the house of that singular Christian woman, Bessie 
Maclure, near to the place called the Howff, where 
Niel Blane entertaineth guests. So much from him 
who hopes to hear again from thee in brotherhood, 
resisting unto blood, and striving against sin.— 
Meanwhile, possess thyself in patience. Keep thy 
sword puede. and thy lamp burning, as one that 
wakes in the night; for He who shall judge the 
Mount of Esau, and shall make false professors as 
straw, and malignants as stubble, will come in the 
fourth watch with garments dyed in blood, and 
the house of Jacob shall be for spoil, and the house 
of Joseph for fire. Iam he that hath written it, 
Mane hand hath been on the mighty in the waste 
field.” 

This extraordinary letter was subscribed J. B. of 
B.; but the signature of these initials was not ne- 
cessary for pointing out to Morton that i could 
come from no other than Burley. It gave him new 
occasion to admire the indomitable spirit of this 
man, who, with art equal to his courage and obsti- 
nacy, was even now endeavouring to re-establish 
the web of conspiracy which had been so lately torn 
to pieces. But he felt no sort of desire, in the pre- 
sent moment, to sustain a correspondence which 
must be perilous, or to renew an association which 
in so many ways had been nearly fatal tohim. The 
threats which Burley held out against the family 
of Bellenden, he considered as a mere expression 
of his spleen on account of their defence of Tillie- 
tudlem ; and nothing seemed less likely than that, 
at the very moment of their party being victorious, 
their fugitive and distressed adversary could exer- 
cise the least influence over their fortunes. 

Morton, however, hesitated for an instant, whe- 
ther he should not send the Majer or Lord Evan- 
dale intimation of Burley’s threats. Upon consi- 
deration, he thought he could not do so without 
betraying his confidential correspondence; for to 
warn them of his menaces would haye served little 
purpose, unless he had given them a clew to pre- 
vent them, by apprehending his person; while, by 
doing s0, he deemed he should commit an un: 
nerous breach of trust to remedy an evil which 
seemed almost imaginary. Upon mature considera: 
tion, therefore, he tore the letter, having first made 
@ memorandum of the name and place where the 
writer was to be heard of. and threw the fragments 
into the sea. ‘ 

While Morton was thus employed, the vessel war 





ie, “cesanieas” ede eT, 








cored, aa the white sails swelled out before a 
favourable north-west wind. The ship leaned her 
side to the gale, and went roaring through the’ 


waves, leaving a long and rippling furrow to track 
her course. The city and nan from which he had 


sailed became undistinguishable in the distance; the 
hills by which they were surrounded melted finally 
into the blue sky, and Morton was separated for 
several years from the land of his nativity. 


= _E 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


‘Whom does time gallop withal ? 
As Yau Like it. 

Ir is fortunate for tale-tellers that they are not 
tied down like theatrical writers to the unities of 
time and place, but may conduct their personages 
to Athens and Thebes at their pleasure, and bring 
them back at their convenience. Time, to use Ro- 
salind’s simile, has hitherto paced with the hero of 
our tale; for, betwixt Morton’s first appearance as 
® competitor for the popinjay, and bis final depar- 
ture for Holland, ly two months elapsed. Years, 
however, glided away ere we find it possible to re- 
sume the thread of our narrative, and Time must 
be held to have galloped over the interval. Cra- 
ving, therefore, the privilege of my caste, I entreat 
the reader’s attention to the continuation of the 
narrative, as it starts from a new era, being the 
hep immediately subsequent to the British Revo- 

tion. 

Scotland had just begun to repose from the con- 
vulsion occasioned by a change of dynasty, and, 
through the prudent tolerance of King William, 
had narrowly escaped the horrors of a protracted 
civil war. Agriculture began to revive; and men, 
whose_minds had been disturbed by the violent 
political concussions, and the general change of go- 
vernment in church and state, begun to recover 
their ordinary temper, and to give the usual atten- 
tion to their own private affairs in lieu of discussing 
those of the public. The Highlanders alone resisted 
the newly-established order of things, and were in 
arms in a consideruble body under the Viscount of 
Dundee, whom our readérs have hitherto known 
by the name of Grahame of Claverhouse. But the 
usual state of the Highlands was so unruly, that 

ir being more or less disturbed was not supposed 
greatly to affect the general tranquillity of the coun- 
try, so long as their disorders were confined within 
their own frontiers. In the Lowlands, the Jaco- 
bites, now the undermost party, had ceased to ex- 
pect any immediate advantage by open resistance, 
and were, in their turn, driven to hold private 
meetings, and form associations for mutual defence, 
| which the Government termed treason, while they 
cried out persecution. 

The triumphant whigs, while they re-established 
presbytery as the national religion, and assigned 
to the General Assemblies of the Kirk their natu- 
ral influence, were very far from going the lengths 
which the Cameronians and the more extravagant 

on of the non-conformists under Charles and 

| dames loudly demanded. They would listen to no 
in eer re-establishing the Solemn League and 

; and ‘those who had expected to find in 

King William a zealous Covenanted Monarch were 
grievouly he intimated, with 


at ee 
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the phlegm peculiar to his country, his intention to | 
tolerate all forms of religion which were consistent 
with the safety of the state. The ge ape of in- 
dulgence thus espoused and gloried in by the Go- 
vernment, gave great offence to the more violent 
party, who condemned them as diametrically con- 
trary to Scripture; for which narrow-spirited doc- 
trine they cited various texts, all, as it may well be 
supposed, detached from their context, and most of 
them derived from the eharges given to the Jews 
in the Old Testament dispensation, to ex te ido 
laters out of the promised land. They mur- 
mured highly against the influence assumed by 
secular persons in exercising the rights of patron- 
age, which they termed a rape upon the tity 
of the Church. They cénsured and condemned as 
Erastian many of the measures by which Govern- 
ment after the Revolution showed an inclination to 
interfere with the management of the Church, and 
they positively refused to take the oath of per aad 
to King William and Queen Mary until they should, 
on their part, have sworn to the Solemn League 
and Covenant,—the Magna Charta, as they termed 
it, of the Presbyterian Church. 

This party, therefore, remained grymbling and 
dissatisfied, and made repeated declarations against 
defections and causes of wrath, which, had they 
been prosecuted as in the two former reigns, would 
have Jed to the same consequence of open rebellion. 
But as the murmurers were allowed to hold their 
meetings uninterrupted, and to testify as much as 
they pleased against Socinianism, Erastianism, and 
all the compliances and defections of the time, their 
zeal, unfanned by persecution, died gradually away, 
their numbers became diminished, and they sunk 
into the scattered remnant of serious, scrupulous, 
and harmless enthusiasts, of whom Old Mortality, 
whose legends have afforded the groundwork of my 
tale, may be taken as no bad representative. But 
in the years which immediately succeeded the Re- 
volution, the Camcronians continued a sect strong 
in numbers, and vehement in their political opi- 
nions, whom Government wished to discourage, 
while they prudently temporized with them. These 
men formed one violent party in the state; and the 
Episcopalian and Jacobite interest, notwithstand- 
ing their aneient and national animosity, yet re- 
peatedly endeavoured to intrigue among them, and 
avail themselves of their discontents, to obtain their 
assistance in recalling the Stuart family. The Revo- 
lutionary Government, in the meanwhile, was sup- 
ported by the great bulk of the Lowland interest, 
who were chiefly disposed to a moderate presbytery, 
and formed in » great measure the party, who, in 
the former oppressive reigns, were stigmatized by 
the Cameronians for having exercised that form of 
worship under the declaration of Indulgence issued 
by Charles II. Such was the state ef parties in 
Scotland immediately subsequent to the Revolu- 
tion. 

It was on a delightful summer evening, that a 
stranger, well mounted, and having the appearance 
of a military man of rank, rode down a winding 
descent which terminated in view of the romantic 
ruins of Bothwell Castle and the river Ciyde, which 
winds so beautifully between rocks and woods to 
sweep around the towers formerly built by Aymer 
de Valence. Bothwell, Bridge was at a little dis 
tance, and also in sight. The opposite field, ange the 
scene of slaughter and conflict, now lay as placid 
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nd quiet as the surtuce ot a summer lake. The 
trees and bushes, which around in romantic 
variety of shade, were hardly seen to stir under the 
| influence of the evening breeze. The very murmur 
of the river seemed to soften itself into unison with 
the stillness of the scene around. 
The path through which the traveller descended 
was occasionally shaded by detached trees of great 
size, and elsewhere by the hedges and boughs of 
flourishing orchards, now laden with summer fruits. 
—The nearest object of consequence was a farm- 
house, or, it might be, the abode of a small pro- 
prietor, situated on the side of a sunny bank, which 
was covered by apple and pear trees. At the foot of 
the path which led up to this modest mansion was 
@emall cottage, pretty much in the situation of a 
porter’s lodge, though obviously not designed for 
such a oat ia The hut seemed comfortable, and 
more neatly arranged than is usual in Scotland. 
It had its little garden, where some fruit-trees and 
bushes were mingled with: kitchen herbs; a cow 
and six sheep fed in a paddock hard by; the cock 
strutted and crowed, and summoned his family 
around him before the deor; a heap of brushwood 
and turf, neatly made up, indicated that the winter 
fuel was provided ; and the thin blue smoke which 
ascended from the straw-bound chimney, and wind- 
ed slowly out from among the green trees, showed 
| that the evening meal was in the act of being made 
| ready. ‘To complete the little scene of rural peace 

and comfort, a girl of about five years old was 
| fetching water in a pitcher from a beautiful foun- 
tain of the purest transparency, which bubbled up 
at the root of a decayed old oak-tree, about twenty 
yards from the end of the cottage. 

The stranger reined up his horse, and called to 
, the little nymph, desiring to know the way to Fairy- 
' Knowe. The child set down her water-pitcher, 
| hardly understanding what was said to her, put her 

fair flaxen hair apart on her brows, and opened her 
| pound blue eyes with the wondering, “ What’s your 
| wull?”? which is usually a peasant’s first answer, if 
| it can be called one, to all questions whatever. 
| “ I wish to know the way to Fairy-Knowe.” 

“ Mammie, mammie,” exclaimed the hittle rustic, 
| rumning towards the door of the hut, “ come out 

and speak to the gentleman.” 

Her mother appeared, —a handsome young coun- 
try-woman, to whose features, originally sly and 
espiegle in expression, matrimony had given that 
decent matronly air which peculiarly marks the 
peasant’s wife of Scotland. She had an infant in 
one arm, and with the other she smoothed down 
her apron, to which hung a chubby child of two 
years old. The elder girl, whom the traveller had 
first seen, fell back behind her mother as soon as 

appeared, and kept that station, occasionally 
peeping out to look at the stranger. 

7% was yous pleasure, sir!” said the wo- 
man, with an air of respectful breeding, not quite 
common in her rank of life,” but without anything 
resembling forwardness. 

The stranger looked at her with great earnest- 
nees for a moment, and then replied, “I am seek- 
ing a place called Fairy-knowe, and a man called 
Cuthbert Headrigg. You can probably direct me 
to him?” 

“ It’s my gudeman, sir,” said the young woman, 
with a smile of welcome. “Will you alight, sir, and 
tome into our puir dwelling ?!— Cuddie! Cuddie!” 
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— (a white-headed rogue of four years appenred as 
the door of the hut)—“rin awa, my bonny man, 
and tell your father a gentleman wants him— Og 
pa Pr ye’ll hae mair sense—rin ye awa 
and tell him; he’s down at the Four-acres Park. 
——Winna ye light down and bide a blink, sir?— 
Or would ye take a mouthfo’ o’ bread and cheese, 
or a drink o’ ale, till our gudeman comes! it’s gude 
ale, though I shouldna say sae that brews it; but 
ploughman-lads work hard, and maun hae some- 
thing to keep their hearts abune by ordinar, sze I 
aye pit a gude gowpin o’ maut to the browst.” 

As the stranger declined her courteous offers, 
Cuddie, the reader’s old acquaintance, made his 
appearance in person. His countenance still pre- 
sented the same mixture of apparent dullness with 
occasicnal sparkles, which indicated the craft so 
often found in the clouted shoe. He looked on the 
rider as on one whom he never had before seen ; 
and, like his daughter and wife, opened the con- 
versation with the regular query, “ What’s your 
wull wi’ me, sir?” 

“ J have a curiosity to ask some questions about 
this country,” said the traveller, “ and 1 was di- 
rected to you as.an intelligent man who can answer 
them.” 

“ Nae doubt, sir,” said Cuddie, after a moment’s 
hesitation —“ But I would first like to ken what sort 
of questions they are. I hae had sae mony ques- 
tions speered at me in my day, and in sic queer 
ways, that if ye ken’d a’, ye wadna wonder at my 
jalousing a’thing about them. My mother gar’d’me 
earn the Single Carritch, whilk was a great vex; 
then I behoved to learn about my godfathers and 
godmothers to please the auld leddy ; and whiles I 
jumbled them thegither and pleased nane o’ them ; 
and when I cam to man’s yestate, cam another kind 
o’ questioning in fashion, that I liked waur than 
Effectual Calling; and the ‘ did promise and vow’ 
of the tane were yoked to the end o’ the tother. Sae 
ye sce, sir, I aye like to hear questions asked be- 
fore I answer them.” 

“ You have nothing to apprehend from mine, my 
good friend; they only relate to the state of the 
country.” 

““ Country?” replied Cuddie. “ Ou, the country 
’3 weel eneugh, an it werena that dour deevil, Cla- 
ver’se (they ca’ him Dundee now), that’s stirring 
about yet in the Highlands, they say, wi’ a’ the Do- 
nalds, and Duncans, and Dugalds, that ever wore 
bottomless breeks, driving about wi’ him, to set 
things asteer again, now we hae gotten them a’ rea- 
sonably weel settled. But Mackay will pit him 
down, there’s little doubt o’ that; he’ll gie him his 
en I°ll be caution for it.” 

“ What makes you 80 positive of that, my friend?” 
asked the horseman. 

“ ] heard it wi’ my ain lugs,” answered Cuddie, 
“ foretauld to him by a man that had been three 
hours stane dead, and came back to this earth again 
just to tell him his mind. It was at a place they 
ca’ Drumsbinnel.” ; 

‘ Indeed?” said the stranger. “I can hardly 
believe you, my friend.” : : 

“ Ye might ask my mither, then, if she were in 
life,” said Guddie ; “it was her explained it a’ to me, 
for I thought the man had only been wounded. At 


ony rate, he spake of the casting out of the Stuarts 
by their very names, and the vengeance’ that wag 
brewing for Claver’se and his dragoons, They 





ted 
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ea’d the man Mucklewrath ; his brain 
yor ad te but he was a braw preacher for a’ 
t. ‘ 

“ You seem,” said the stranger, “to live in a rieh 
and country.” 

, it's no to compleen o’, sir, an we get the crap 
weel in,” qnoth Cuddie; “but if ye had seen the 
blude rinnin’ as fast on the tap o’ that brigg yonder 
asever the water ran below it, ye wadna hae thought 
it‘sae bonnie a spectacle.” 

* ‘You mean the battle some years since? I was 
waiting upon Monmouth that morning, my good 
a and did see some part of the action,” said 

) é 

«“ Then ye saw a bonny stour,” said Cuddie, “ that 
sall serve me for fighting a’ the days o° my life.— 

I judged ye wad be a trooper, by your red scarlet 

lace-coat and your looped hat.” 

“ And which side were you upon, my friend?” 
continued the inquisitive stranger. 

“ Aha, lad!” retorted Cuddie, with a knowing 
look, or what he designed for such —“ there’s nae 
use in telling that, unless I ken’d wha was asking 


“I commend your prudence, buj it is unneces- 
ary 3 { know you acted on that occasion as servant 
to Morton.” 

“ Ay!” said Cuddie, in surprise, “how came ye 
by that secret? No that I need care a bodle about 
it, for the sun’s on our side o’ the hedge now. I 
wish my master were living to get a blink o’t.” 

“ And what became of him?” said the rider. 

“ He was lost in the vessel gaun to that weary 
Holland—clean lost, and a’body perished, and my 
poor master amang them. Neither man nor mouse 
was ever heard o’ mair.” Then Cuddie uttered a 


n. 
ee You had some regard for him, then ?’’ continued 
the stranger. e 

“ How could I help it?—His face was made of 
a fiddle, as they say, for a’body that looked on him 
liked him. And a braw soldier he was. O, an ye 
had but seen him down at the brigg there, fleeing 
about like a fleeing dragon to gar folk fight that had 
unco little will till’t. There was he and that sour 
whigamore they ca’d Burley —if twa men could hae 
won a field, we wadna hae gotten our skins paid 
that day.” 


“You mention Burley—Do you know if he yet | 


lives?” 


, I kenna muackle about him. Folk say he was | 


——_ 
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Tt was a lang courtehip~—few folk ken’d the rea 
son by Jenny and mysell. But will ye no light 
down! I dowria bide to see ye sitting up there, and 
the clouds are casting pp thick in the west ower 
Glasgow-ward, and maist skeily folk think that 
bodes rain.” 

In fact, a deep black cloud had already surmount- 
ed the setting sun; a few drops of rain fell, 
and the murmurs of distant thunder were heard. 

“ The deil ‘s in this man,”’ said Cuddie to himself ; 
“I wish he would either light aff or ride on, that 
he may quarter himsell in Hamilton or the slower 


ut the rider sate motionlesgon his horse for two 
or three moments after his last question, like one 
exhausted by some uncommon effort. At length, 
recovering himself, as if with a sudden and painful 
effort, he asked Cuddie, “ if Lady Margaret Bel- 
lenden still lived?” 

“ She does,” replied Cuddie, “ but in a very sma’ 
way. They hae been a sad changed family since 
thae rough times began; they hae suffered eneugh 
first and last—and to lose the auld Tower, and 
a’ the bonny barony, and the holms that I hae 
pleughed sae often, and the Mains, ayd my kale 
yard, that I suid hae gotten back again, and a’ for 
naething, as a body may say, but just the want o’ 
some bits of sheep-skin that were lost in the con- 
fusion of the taking of Tillietudlem.” 

“ ] have heard something of this,”’ said the stran- 
ger, deepening his voice, and averting his head. “ | 
have some interest in the family, and would will- 
ingly help them if I could. Can you give me a bed 
in your house to-night, my friend?” 

“ It’s but a corner of a place, sir,” said Cuddie, 
“but we’se try, rather than ye suld ride on in the 
rain and thunner; for, to be free wi’ ye, sir, I think 
ye seem no that ower weel.” 

“1am liable to a dizziness,” said the stranger, 
“ but it will soon wear off.” 

«IT ken we can gie ye a decent supper, sir,” said 
Cuddie ; “ and we’ll see about a bed as weel as we 
can. We wad be laith a stranger suld lack what 
we have, though we are jimply provided for in beds 
rather; for Jenny has sae mony bairns (God bless 
them and her!) that troth I maun speak to Lord 
Evandale to gie us a bit eik, or outshot o’ some sort, 


| to the onstead.”’ 


“TI shall be easily accommodated,” said the stran- 
ger, as he entered the house. 
“ And ye may rely on your naig being weel sort- 


abroad, and our sufferers wad hold no communion | ed,” said Cuddie; “I ken weel- what belangs to 
wi’ bim, because o’ his having murdered the arch- | suppering a horse, and this is a very gude ane.” 


bishop. Sae he cam hame ten times dourer than 
ever, and broke aff wi’ mony o’ the presbyterians ; 
and, at this last coming of the Prince of Orange, 
he could get nae countenance nor command for fear 
of his deevilish temper, and he hasna been heard of 
since; only some folk say, that pride and anger hae 
driven him clean wud.” 

“ And—and,” said the traveller, after consider- 
able hesitation,—-“do you know anything of Lord 
Evandale t” 

“Div I ken onything o’ Lord Evandale? Div I 


not Is not my young leddy up by yonder at the 
house, that’s aa gade as imateled to ban (® 
“ And are they not married then !” said the rider, 


agtliy. 
« No; only what ca’ betrothed —me and my 
, Wife were witnpsses — it’s no mony months bypast. 


me oe oe 


am ane noe eee eee ee 


Cuddie took the horse to the little cow-house, 
and called to his wife to attend in the meanwhile 
to the stranger’s accommodation. The officer en- 
tered, and w himself on a settle at some dis- 
tance from the fire, and carefully turning his back 
to the little lattice window. Jenny (or Head- 
rig, if the reader pleases) requested him to lay 
aside the cloak, belt, and fiapped hat, which he wore 
upon his journey, but he excused himeelf under 
pretence of feeling cold ; and, to divert the tine till 
Cuddie’s return, he entered into some chat with the 
children, carefully avoiding, ing the interval, 
the inquisitive glances of his landlady. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


What tragic tears bedim the eye ! 
What deaths we suffer ere we die! 
Our broken we deplore, 


And loves of youth that are no more. Lowan. 


Cuppi= soon returned, assuring the stranger, 
with a cheorful voice, “ that the horse was properly 
auppere’ up, and that the gudewife should make 
a bed-up for him at the house, mair purpose-like 
and comfortable than the like o’ them could gie 


_ Are the family at the house?” said the stran- 
ger, with an interrupted and broken voice. 

“ No, stir, they’re awa wi’ a’ the servants;— 
they keep only twa now-a-days, and my gudewife 
there has the keys and the charge, though she’s no 
a fee’d servant. She has been born and bred in 
the family, and has a’ trust and management. If 
they were there, we behovedna to take sic freedom 
without their order; but when they are awa, they 
will be weel pleased we serve a stranger gentleman. 
Miss Bellenden wad help a’ the haill warld, an her 
power were as gude as her will; and her grand- 
mother, Leddy Margaret, has an unco respect for 
the gentry, and she’s no ill to the poor bodies nei- 
ther.— And now, wife, what for are ye no getting 
forrit wi’ the sowens ?” 

“ Never mind, lad,” rejoined Jenny, “ ye sall hae 
them in gude time; I ken weel that ye like your 
bruse het.” 

Cuddie fidgetted, and laughed with a peculiar 
expression of intelligence at this repartee, which 
was followed by a dialogue of litthe consequence 
betwixt his wife and him, in which the stranger 
took no share. At length he suddenly interrupted 
them by the question—*“ Can you tell me when 

Lord Evandale’s marriage takes place?” 

‘| Very soon, we expect,” answered Jenny, be- 
fore it was possible for her husband to reply; “ it 
wad hae been ower afore now, but for the death 0’ 
auld Major Bellenden.” 

“ The excellent old man!” said the stranger; 
* I heard at Edinburgh he was no more. Was he 
bong ill?” 

“ He couldna be said to haud up his head after 
his brother’s wife and his niece were turned out 0’ 
their ain house; and he had himsell sair borrow- 
ing siller to stand the law—but it was in the latter 
end o’ King James’s days—and Basil Olifant, who 
claimed the estate, turned a papist to please the 
managers, and then naething was to be refused 
him; sae the law gaed again the leddies at last, 
after they had fought a weary sort o’ years about 
it; and, as I said before, the Major ne’er held up 
his head again. And then cam the pitting awa 
o” the Stuart line; and, though he had but little 
reason to like them, he couldna brook-that, and it 
clean broke the heart o’ him, and creditors cam to 
Charnwood and cleaned out a’ that was there— 
he was never rich, the gude auld man, for he dow’d 
na see onybody want.” . 

“ He was indeed,” said the stranger, with a fal- 
tering voice, “ an admirable man—that is, I have 

that he was so.— So the ladies were left with- 
vut fortune, as well as without a protector 1” 

“They will neither want the tane nor the tother 
while Lord Evandale lives,” said Jenny. “He has 
been a true friend in their griefs—E’en to the 
house they live in is his lordship’s; and never man, 
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as my auld gudemother used to say, since the day 
of the patriarch Jacob, served sae lang and sae 
sair for a wife as gude Lord Evandale has dune.” 

“ And why,” said the stranger, with a voice that 
quivered with emotion, “ why was he not sooner 
rewarded by the object of his attachment!” 

“ There was the lawsuit to be ended,” said 
Jenny readily, “ forby many other family arrange- 
ments.” - 

“Na, but,” said Cuddie, “there was another 
reason forby; for the young leddy”—— __ 

“ Whist—haud your tongue, and sup your sow: 
ens,” said his wife. “ I see the gentleman’s far frae 
weel, and downa eat our coarse supper. I wad kill 
him a chicken in an instant.” 

“ There is no occasion,” said the stranger; “ 1 
shall want only a glass of water, and to be left 
alone.” 

“ You'll gie yoursell the trouble then to follow 
me,” said Jenny, lighting a small jantern, “ and 
T’ll show you the way.” 

Cuddie also proffered his assistance; but his 
wife reminded him, “ That the bairns would~be 
left to fight thegither, and coup ane anither into 
the fire ;” so that he remained to take charge of 
the menage. 

His wife led the way up a little winding path, 
which, after threading some thickets of sweet- 
brier and honeysuckle, conducted to the back-door 
of a small garden. Jenny undid the latch, and art 
passed through an old-fashioned flower-garden, wi 
its clipped yew hedges and forrnal parterres, to a 
vinea-aaahied! door, which she opened with,a master- 
key, and lighting a candle, which she placed upon 
a small work-table, asked pardon for leaving him 
there for a few minutes until she prepared his apart- 
ment. She did not exceed five minutes in these 
preparations ; but when she returned, was startled 
to find that the stranger had sunk forward with his 
head upun the table, in what she at first appre- 
hended to be a swoon. As she advanced to him, 
however, she could discover by his short-drawn sobs 
that it was a paroxysm of mental agony. She pru 
dently drew back until he raised his head, and then 
showing herself, without seeming to have observed 
his agitation, informed him that his bed was pre- 
pared. The stranger gazed at her a moment, as 
if to collect, the sense of her words. She repeated 
them, and only bending his head, as an indication 
that he understood her, he entered the apartment, 
the door of which she pointed out to him. It was 
a small bedchamber, used, as she informed him, 
by Lord Evandale when a guest at Fairy-Knowe, 
connecting, on one side, with a little china-cabinet 
which opened to the garden, and on the other with 
a saloon, from which it was only ted by a 


thin wainscoat partition. Having wished the stran- 
ger better health and rest, Jenny descended 
as speedily as she could to her own mansion. 


“O Cuddie!” she exclaimed to her helpmate 
as she entered, “I doubt we’re ruined folk !” 

“ How can that be? What’s the matter wi’ ye?” 
returned the imperturbed Cuddie, who was one of 
rad persons who do not easily take alarm at any- 


** Wha d’ ye think yon gentleman is!—O, that 
ever ‘ye suld hae asked him to light here!” ex- 
claimed Jenny. : 

“ Why, vis the muckle deil d’ ye 
There’s nae law against harbouring 
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4 ave brawly thegither, Ledd 
« Hout to :” repli 
#) Vittle to think leddies o’ their rank wad set up house 
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Oomrauny now,” said Cuddie; “ene, whig or 
tory, what we care wha he be!” 


« Ay, but it’s ane will ding Lord Evandale’s 
marriage ajee yet, if it’s no the better looked to,” 
said Jenny ; “it’s Miss Edith’s first joe, your ain 
auld maister, Caddie.” 

“* The deil, woman!” exclaimed Cuddie, starting 

 trow ye that I’m blind? I wad hae ken’d 
H Morton amang a hunder.” 

bas Ay, bal, Cuddie lad,” replied Jenny, “ though 
ye are no blind, ye are no sae notice-taking as I 
am 


“ Weel, what for needs ye cast that up to me 


' just now! or what did you see about the man that 


was like our Maister Harry!” 

“J will tell ye,” said Jenny. “1 jaloused his 
keeping his face frae us, and speaking wi’ a made- 
like voice, sae I e’en tried him wi’ some tales 0’ 

syne, and when I spoke o’ the brose, ye ken, 
he didna just lgugh—he’s ower grave for that 
now-a-days— but he gae a gledge wi’ his ee that I 
ken’d he took up what I said. And a’ his distress 
is about Miss Edith’s marriage, and I ne’er saw a 


man mair taen down wi’ true love in my days—I | 


might say man or woman—only I mind how ill 
Miss ae was when she first gat yee that him 
and you muckle graceless loon) were coming 
adatiat Tillictudiem wi’ the rebels.— But what’s 
the matter wi’ the man now?” 

“ What’s the matter wi’ me, indeed!” said Cud- 
die, who was again hastily putting on some of the 
garments he had stripped himself of, “am I no 

up this instant to see my maister?” 

“ Atweel, Cuddie, ye are gaun nae sic gate,” said 
Jenny, coolly and resolutely. 

“ The deil’s in the wife!”? said Cuddie; “d’ ye 
think I am to be John Tamson’s man, and mais- 
tered by women a’ the days o’ my life?” 

“ And whase man wad ye be?, And wha wad ye 
hae to maister ye but me, Cuddie, lad?” answered 
Jenny, “ 17) ye comprehend in the making 
of a hay-band. Naebody kens that this young gen- 
tleman is living but oursells, and frae that he keeps 
himsell up sae close, I am judging that he’s pur- 

ing, if he fand Miss Edith either married, or 
just gaun to be married, he wad just slide awa easy, 
and Fe them nae mair trouble. But if Miss Edith 
ken’d that he was living, and if she were standing 
before the very minister wi’ Lord Evandale when 
it was tauld to her, I’se warrant she wad sae No 


|, when she suld say Yes.” 


“ Weel,” replied Cuddie, “ and what’s my busi- 
ness wi’ that? If Miss Edith likes her auld joe bet- 
ter than her new ane, what for suld she no be free 
to agg eS mind like other folk?!— Ye ken, 
Jenny, be iday aye threeps he had a promise frae 
ar" Halliday’s a liar, and ye’re naething but a go- 
meri] to hedrken till him, Cuddie. And then for 
this leddy’s choice,—lack-a-day! ye may be sure 
’ the gowd Mr Morton has is on the outside o’ his 

t, and how can he keep Leddy Margaret and 


young leddy?” 

Iena there Milnwood!” said Cuddie. “ Nae 
the auld laird left his housekeeper the life- 
as he heard nought 0’ his nephew ; but it’s 
speaking the auld wife fair, and wpe br fe 
and a’, 


Jenny, “ ye ken then 
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wi’ auld Ailie Wilson, when re maist owe. 

ud to take favours frae Lord Evandale himeell. 
Pla they mauy follow the camp if she tak Mor- 
n. 

“ That wad sort ilt wi’ fhe auld leddy, to be 
sure,” said Cuddie; “ she wad hardly win ower a 
lang day in the baggago-wain.”’ 

“Then sic a flyting as there wad be between 
them, a’ about whig and tory,” continued Jenny. 

“ To be sure,” said Cuddie, “ the auld leddy’s 
unco kittle in thae points.” 

“ And then, Cuddie,” continued his helpmate, 
who had reserved her strongest argument to the 
last, “ if this marriage wi’ Lord Evandale is broken 
off, what comes o’ our ain bit free house, and the 
kale-yard, and the cow’s grass? I trow that baith 
us and thae bonny bairns will be turned on the 
wide warld !” 

Here Jenny began to whimper—Cuddie writhed 
himself this way and that way, the very picture of 
indecision. At length he broke out, “ Weel, wo- 
man, canna ye tell us what we suld do, without a’ 
this din about it?” 

“ Just do naething at a’,” said Jenny. “ Never 
seem to ken onything about this gentleman, and for 
your life say a word that he suld hae been here, 
or up at the house! — An I had ken’d, I wad hae 
gien him my ain bed, and sleepit in the byre, or he 
had gane up by: but it canna be helpit now. The 
neist thing’s to get him cannily awa the morn, and 
1 judge he’ll be in nae hurry to come back again.” 

“ My puir maister!” said Cuddie; “ and maun 
I no speak to him, then?” 

“ For your life, no,” said Jenny ; “ ye’re no ob- 
liged to hen him; and I wadna hae tauld ye, only 
I feared ye wad ken him in the morning.” 

“ Aweel,” said Cuddie, sighing heavily, “ I’se 
awa to pleugh the outfield then ; for, if I am no to 
speak to him, I wad rather be out 0’ the gate.” 

“Very right, my dear hinny,” replied Jenny; 
“ naebody has better sense than you when ye crack 
a bit wi’? me ower your affairs, but ye suld ne’er do 
onything aff hand out o” your ain head.” 

“ Ane wad think it’s true,” quoth Cuddie ; “ for 
I hae aye had some carline or quean or another, 
to gar me gang their gate instead o’ my ain. There 
was first my mither,” he continued, as he undressed 
and tumbled himself into bed —“ then there was 
Leddy Margaret didna let me ca’ my soul my ain 
-——then my mither and her quarrelled, and pu’ed 
me twa ways at anes, as if ilk ane had an end o’ me, 
like Punch and the Deevil rugging about the Baker 
at the fair—and now I hae gotten a wife,” he 
murmured in continuation, as he stowed the blan- 
kets around his person, “ and she’s like to tak the 
guiding o’ me a’ thegither.” 

“ And amna I the best guide ye ever had in a’ 
your life?’ said Jenny, as she closed the conversa- 
tion by assuming her place beside her husband, and 
extinguishing the candle. 

Leaving this couple to their repose, we have next 
to inform the reader, that, early on the next mor- 
ning, two ladies on horseback, attended by their 
servants, arrived at the honse of Fairy-Knowe, 
whom, to Jenny’s utter confusion, she instantly re- 


cognised as Miss Bellenden, and Lady Emily He- 
milton, a aister of Lord Evandale. 
“Had I no better gang to the house to put things 


to rights?” said Jenny, confounded with this us 
expected apparition. ; 





’ { 


“We want nothing but the pass-key,” said Miss 
Bellenden ; “ Gudyil] will open the windows of the 
little parlour.” 

Me little parlour’s locked, and the lock’s 
spoiled,” answered Jenny, who recollected the lo- 
cal sympathy between that apartment and the bed- 
chamber of her guest. 

“ In the red parlour, then,” said Miss Bellenden, 
and rode up to the front of the house, but by an 
approach different from that through which Mor- 
ton had been conducted. 

“'All will be out,” thought Jenny, “ unless I can 
get him ra a out of the house the back way.” 

So saying, she sped up the bank in great tribula- 
tion and uncertainty. 

“TJ had better said at ance there was a 
stranger there,” was her next natural reflection. 
But then they wad hae been for asking him to 
breakfast. O safe us! what will I do? — And 
there’s Gudyill walking in the garden, too!” she 
exclaimed internally on approaching the wicket — 
“ and I g in the back way till he’s aff 
the coast. O sirs! what will become of us?” 

In this state of perplexity she approached the ci- 
devant butler, with the purpose of decoying him out 
of the garden. But John Gudyill’s temper was not 
improved by his decline in rank and increase in 
years. Like many peevish people, too, he seemed 
to have an intuitive perception as to what was most 
likely to teaze those whom he conversed with; and 
on the present occasion, all Jenny's efforts to re- 
move him from the garden served only to root him 
in it as fast as if he had been one of the shrubs. 
Unluckily, also, he had commenced florist durmng 
his residence at Fairy-Knowe, and, leaving all other 
things to the charge of Lady Emily’s servant, his 
first care was dedicated to the flowers, which he 
had taken under his special protection, and which 
he propped, dug, and watered, prosing all the while 
wpon their respective merits to poor Jeuny, who 
stood by him trembling, and almost crying, with 
anxiety, fear, and impatience. 

Fatc seemed determined to win a match against 
Jenny this unfortunate morning. As soon as the 
ladies entered the house, they observed that the 
door of the little parlour, the very a ent out 
of which she was desirous of excluding them on 
account of its contiguity to the room in which Mor- 
ton slept, was not only unlocked, but absolutely 
ajar. Miss Bellenden was too much engaged with 
her own immediate subjects of reflection to take 
much notice of the circumstance, but, desiring the 
servant to open the window-shutters, walked into 
the room along with her friend. 

“ He is not yet come,” she said. “ What can 
your brother possibly mean ?—why express so 
anxious a wish that we should meet him here? and 
why not come to Castle-Dinnan, as he proposed? I 
own, my dear Emily, that, even engaged as we are 
to each other, and with the sanction of your pre- 
sence, I do not feel that I have done quite right in 
indulging him.” 

“ Evandale was never capricious,” answered his 
sister ; “ I am sure he will satisfy us with his rea- 
ream a if he does not, I will help you to scold 


“ What I chiefly fear,” said Edith, “ is his hav- 
ng in some of the plots of this fluctuating 
anjunhappy time. 1 know his heart is with that 
dreadfal Claverhouse and his army, and I believe 
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he would have joined them ere now but for my 
uncle’s death, which gave him so much additional 
trouble on our account. How singular, that one so 
rational and so aoe sensible of the errors of the 
exiled family, should be ready to risk all for their 
restoration !”’ 

“What can I say?” answered Lady Emily: “it is 
a point of honour with Evandale. Our family have 
always been loyal——he served long in the G 
—the Viscount of Dundee was his commander and 
his friend for years—he is looked on with an evil 
eye by many of his own relations, who set down his 
inactivity to the score of want of spirit. You must 
be aware, my dear Edith, how oiten family con- 
nexions, and early predilections, influence our ac- 
tions more than abstract arguments. But I trust 
Evandale will continue quiet,—— though, to tell you 
truth, I believe you are the only one who can keep 
him go.” 

“ And how is it in my power?” said Miss Bel- 
lenden. 

“ ‘You can furnish him with the Scriptural apo- 
logy for not going forth with the host,—*‘ he has 
mazried a wife, and therefore cannot come.’ ”’ 

‘¢ I have promised,” said Edith, in a faint voice; 
“ but I trust I shall not be urged on the score of 
time.” 

“ Nay,” said Lady Emily, “ I will leave Evan- 
dale (and here he comes) to plead his own cause.” 

“ Stay, stay, for God’s sake!” said Edith, endea, 
vouring to detain her. 

“ Not I, not 1,” said the young lady, making her 
escape, “ the third person makes a silly figure on 
such occasions. When you want me for breakfast, 
1 will be found in the willow-walk by the river.” 

As she tripped out of the room, Lord Evandale 
entered — “ Good-morrow, brother, and good-by 
till breakfast-time,” said the lively young lady ; 
“JT trust you will give Miss Bellenden some good 
reasons for disturbing her rest so early in the 
morning.” 

And so saying, she left them together, without 
waiting a reply. 

“ And now, my lord,” said Edith, may I desire 
to know the meaning of your singular request to 
meet you here at so early an hour?” 

She was about to add, that she hardly felt her- 
self excusable in having complied with it ; but, upon 
looking at the peraon whom she addressed, she was 
struck dumb by the singular and agitated expres- 
sion of his countenance, and interrupted herself to 
exclaim—*“ For God’s sake, what is the matter?” 

“ His Majesty’s faithful subjects have gained a 
great and most decisive victory near Blair of Athole; 
but, alas! my gallant friend, Lord Dundee” —— 

“ Has fallen?” said Edith, anticipating the rest 
of his tidings. 

“ True—most true—he has fallen in the arms 
of victory, and not a man remains of talents and in- 
fluence sufficient to fill up his loss in King James’a 
service. This, Edith, is no time for temporizing 
with our duty. I have given directions to raise 
my followers, and I must take leave of you this 
evening.” : 

“ Do not think of it, my lord,” answered Edith. 
“ your life is essential to your friends; do not throw 
it away in an adventure so rash, What can your 
single arm, and the few tenants or servants who 
might follow you, do against the force of almost all 
Scotland, ¢he Highland clans only excepted t” 
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* Listen to me, Edith,” said Lord Evandale. “I 
am not #0 rash as you may su “me, nor are 
my present motives of such light importance as to 
only those personally dependent on myself. 
The Life-Guards, with whom I served so long, 
although new-modelled and new-officered by the 
‘\ Prince of Orange, retain a predilection for the cause 
of their rightful master; and” —(and here he whis- 
pered as if he feared even the walls of the apart- 
ment had ears)—-“ when my foot is known to be in 
the stirrup, two regiments of cavalry have sworn 
to renounce the usurper’s service, and fight under 
my orders. They delayed only till Dundee should 
descend into the lowlands ;— but, since he is no 
more, which of. his suecessors dare take that deci- 
sive step, unless encouraged by the troops declaring 
themselves! Meantime the zeal of the soldiers will 
die away. I must bring them to a decision while 
their hearts are glowing with the victory their old 
leader has obtained, and burning to avenge his un- 

timely death.” 

“ And will you, on the faith of such men as you 
know these soldiers to be,” said Editn, “ take a part 
of such dreadful moment?” 

“J will,” said Lord Evandale—“ I must; my 
honour and loyalty are both pledged for it.” 

“ And all for the sake,” continued Miss Bellen- 
deh, “of a prince, whose measures, while he was 
on the throne, no one could condemn more than 
Lord Evandale?” 

“ Most true,” replied Lord Evandale ; “ and as 
{ resented, even during the plenitude of his power, 
bis innovations on church and state, like a freeborn 
subject, 1 am determined I will assert his real rights 
when he is in adversity, like a loyal one. Let cour- 
tiers and sycophants flatter power and desert mis- 
fortune ; I will neither do the one nor the other.” 

“And if you are determined to act what my 
feeble judgment must still term rashly, why give 
vourself the pain of this untimely meeting?” 

“ Were it not enough to answer,” said Lord 
Evandale, “ that, ere rushing on battle, I wished 
to bid adieu to my betrothed bride?— Surely it 
is judging coldly of my feelings, and showing too 
plainly the indifference of your own, to question my 
motive for a request so natural.” 

“ But why in this place, my lord?” said Edith, 
— “and why with such peculiar circumstances of 
mystery?” 

“ Because,” he replied, putting a letter into her 
hand, “ I have yet another request, which 1 dare 
hardly proffer, even when prefaced by these cre- 
dentials.” 


In haste and terror Edith glanced over the let- 
ter, which was from her grandmother. 

“ My dearest childe,” such was its tenor in style 
and spelling, “ I never more deeply regretted the 
reumatizm, which disqualified me from riding on 
horseback, than at this present writing, when T 
would most have wished to be where this paper will 
soon, be, that is at Fairy-Knowe, with my poor 
dear Willio’s only child. But it is the will of God 
I should not be with her, which I conclude to be 
the case, as much for the pain I now suffer, as be- 
gause it hath new not given way either to cam- 
{ momile poultices or to dlseodion of wild mustard, 
wherewith I have often relieved others. There- 
fore, I must tel] you, by writing instead of word of 

that, as my young Evandale is called 
tho present campaign, botli by his honour and 
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his duty, he hath earnestly solicited me that tie 
bonds of holy matrimony be knitted befove his de- 
payture to the wars between you and him, in im- 
plement of the indenture formerly entered into for 
that effeck, whereuntill, as I see no raisonable ob- 
jexion, so I trust that you, who have been always 
a good and obedient childe, will not devize any 
which has less than raison. It is trew that the 
contrax of our house have heretofore been celebra« 
ted in a manner more befitting our Rank, and not 
in private, and with few witnesses, as a thing done 
inacorner. But it has been Heaven’s own free- 
will, as well as those of the kingdom where we live, 
to take away from us our estate, and from the King 
his throne. Yet I trust He will yet restore the 
rightful heir to the throne, ‘and turn his heart to 
the true Protestant Episcopal faith, which I have 
the better right to expect to see even with my old 
eyes, as I have beheld the royal family when they 
were struggling as sorely with masterful usurpers 
and rebels as they are now; that is to say, when his 
most sacred Majesty, Charles the Second of happy 
memory, honoured our poor house of Tillietudlem, 
by taking his disjune therein,” &c. &c. &e. 

We will not abuse the reader’s patience by quot- 
ing more of Lady Margaret’s prolix epistle. Suffice 
it to say, that it closed by laying her commands on 
her grandchild to consent to the solemnization of 
her marriage without loss of time. ° 


“ I never thought till this instant,” said Edith, | 


dropping the letter from her hand, “that Lord 
Evandale would have acted ungenerously.” 

“ Ungenerously, Edith !” replied her lover. “And 
how can you apply such a term to my desire to call 
you mine, ere I ae from you perhaps for ever?” 

“Lord Evandale ought to have remembered,” 
said Edith, “ that when his perseverance, and, I 
must add, a due sense of his merit and of the obli- 
gations we owed him, wrung from me a slow con. 
sent that 1 would one day comply with his wishes, 
I made it my condition, that I should not be pressed 
to a hasty accomplishment of my promise; and now 
he avails himself of his interest with my only re- 
maining relative, to hurry me with precipitate and 
even indelicate importunity. There is more selfish- 
ness than generosity, my lord, in such eager and 
urgent solicitation.” 

ord Evandale, evidently much hurt, took two 
or three turns through the apartment ere he re- 
plied to this accusation; at length he spoke—“ I 
should have escaped this painful charge, durst I at 
once have mentioned to Miss Bellendon my prin- 
cipal reason for urging this request. It is one which 
she will probably despise on her own account, but 
which ought to weigh with her for the sake of Lady 
Margaret. My death in battle must give my whole 
estate to my heirs of entail; my forfeiture as a 
traitor, by the usurping Government, may vest 1t 
in the Prince of Orange, or some Dutch favourite. 
in either case, my venerable friend and betrothed 
bride must remain unprotected and in 
Vested with the —— and provisions of 
dale, Edith will find, in the power of au 
her aa psig some consolation for Hn pp 
descended to share the titles and fortunes of one 
who does not pretend to be worthy of her.” 

Edith was struck dumb by an argument which 
she had not ex and was compelled to ae 
knowledge that Lord Evandale’s suit was unged 


with delicacy as well as with consideration. 


y Evan- 
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“ et,” she said, “such is the waywardness 

nite ty hearterere to former times, that I 
gannot” (she burst into tears) “ suppress a degree 
of ominous reluctance at ful my engagement 
upon buch a brief summons.” 

“ We have aroedy sally considered this painful 
subject,” said Lord Evandale; “ and I hoped, my 
dear Edith, your own inquiries, as well as mine, 
had fully convinced you that these regrets were 
fruitless.” 

« Fruitless indeed!” said Edith, with a deep 
sigh, which, as if by an unexpected echo, was re- 

ad from the adjoining apartment. Miss Bel- 
enden started at the sound, and scarcely composed 
herself upon Lord Evandale’s assurances, that she 
had heard but the echo of her own respiration. 

“ It sounded strangely distinct,”’ she said, “ and 
almost ominous; but my feelings are so harassed 
that the slightest trifle agitates them.” 

Lord Evandale eagerly attempted to soothe her 
alarm, and reconcile her to a measure, which, how- 
ever hasty, appeared to him the only means by 
which he could secure her independence. He urged 
his claim in virtue of the contract, her grandmo- 
ther’s wish and command, the propriety of insur- 
ng her comfort and independence, and touched 
lightly on his own long attachment, which he had 

evinced by so many and such various services. 
These Edith felt the more, the less they were in- 
sisted upon ; and at length, as she had nothing to 
oppose to his ardour, excepting a causeless reluc- 
tance, which she herself was ashamed to oppose 
against so much generosity, she was compelled to 
rest upon the impossibility of having the ceremony 
performed upon such hasty notice, at such a time 
and place. But for all this Lord Evandale was pre- 
pared, and he explained, with joyful alacrity, that 
\the former chaplain of his regiment was in attend- 
ance at the Lodge with a faith fal domestic, once a 
non-commissioned officer in the same corps; that 
his sister was also possessed of the secret; and that 
Headrigg and his wife might be added to the list 
of witnessés, if — to Miss Bellenden. As to 
the place, he had chosen it on very purpose. The 
iage was to remain a secret, since Lord Evan- 
dale was to de in disguise very soon after it was 
solemnized— . pcitemer ee which, had their union 
been public, must have drawn upon him the atten- 
tion of the Government, as being altogether unac- 
countable, unless from his being engaged in some 
dangerous design. Having hastily urged these mo- 
tives and explained his arrangements, he ran, with- 
out waiting for an answer, to summon his sister to 
attend his bride, while he went in search of the 
other persons whose presence was necessary. 
When Lady Emily arrived, she found her friend 
in an agony of tears, of which she was at some loss 
to comprehend the reason, being one of those dam- 
‘sels who think there is nothing either wonderful or 
ternible in matrimony, and joining with most who 
knew him in thinking, that it could not be ren- 
dered peculiarly eel Lord Evandale being 
the alos. page Influenced by these feelings, she 
e in succession, all the usual arguments for 
pete adler all the expressions of sympathy and 
ordinarily employed on such occasions. 
But when Lady Emily behéld her future sister-in- 
Jaw deaf to dil those ordinary topics of consolation 
——when she beheld tears follow fast and without 
ft wn cheeks as pale as marble—when 
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neem 
she felt that the hand which she pressed in orier 
to enforce her arguments turned cold within her 
grasp, and lay, like that of a corpse, insensible and 
unresponsive to her caresses, her feelings of sym- 
pathy gave way to those of hurt pride and pettish 
displeasure 


“JT must own,” she said, “ that I am comething i 
at tise ed benpaia ri all this, Miss Bellenden. 
on ve passed since you to marry m 
brother, and you have soetpaced the fulfilment of 
your engagement from one period to another, as 
if you had to avoid some dishonourable or highly 
dis, able connexion. I think I'can answer for 
Lord Evandale, that he will seek no woman’s hand 
against her inclination; and, though his sister, I 
may boldly say that he does not ntéed to urge any 
lady further than her inclinations carry her. You 
will forgive me, Miss Bellenden; but your present 
distress augurs ill for my brother’s future happi- 
ness, and I must needs say that he does not merit 
all these expressions of dislike and dolour, and that 
they seem an odd return for an attachment which 
he has manifested so long, and in so many ways.” 
“ You are right, Lady Emily,” said Edith, dryin 

her eyes, and endeavouring to resume her na 
manner, though still betrayed by her faltering voice 
and the paleness of her cheeks—“ you are quite 
right—Lord Evandale merits such usage from no 
one, least of all from her whom he has honoured 
with his regard. But if I have given way, for the 
last time, to a sudden and irresistible burst of feel- 
ing, it is my consolation, Lady Emily, that your 
brother knows the cause; that I have hid nogiing 
from him, and that he at least is not apprehensive 
of finding in Edith Bellenden a wife undeserving of 
his affection. But still you are right, and I merit 
your censure for indulging for a moment fruitless . 
regret and painful remembrances. It shall be sono 
longer: my lot is cast with Evandale, and with him 
I am resolved to bear it. Nothing shall in future 
occur to excite his complaints, or the resentment 
of his relations ; no idle recollections of other daye 
shall intervene to prevent the zealous and affec: 
tionate discharge of my duty; no vain illusions recal, 
the memory of other days”. 

As she spoke these words, she slowly raised her 
eyes, which had before been hidden by her hand, 
to the latticed window of her apaxsment, weil 

y open, uttered a dismal shriek, and fainted, 

dy Emily turned her eyes in the same direction,. 

but saw enly the shadow of a man, which seemed 
to disappear from the window, and, terrified more 
by the state of Edith than by the apparition she had 
herself witnessed, she uttered shriek upon shriek 
for assistance. Her brother soon arrived with the 
chaplain and Jenny Dennison, but strong and vi- 
gorous remedies were necessary ere they could 
recall Miss Bellenden to sense and motion. Even 
then her language was wild and incoherent. 

‘¢ Press me no farther,” she said to Lord Evan- 
dale; “it cannot be-—Heaven and earth— the living 
and the dead, have leagued themselves against this 
ill-omened union. Take all 1 can give-—-my 
regerd—my devoted friendship. I will love yon as 
a sister, and serve you as a boudswomhn, but never 

to me more of iage.” : 


The astonishment of Lord. Evandale may easily 

« Emily,” he eaid to his sister, “.this is your 

doing —I was accursed when I thought of bringing 
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au be gs of your confounded folly has driven 


# On my word, brother,” answered Lady Emily, 
* you're sufficient to drive all the women in Soot- 
fand med. Because your mistress seems much dis- 
sini to jilt you, you quarrel with your sister, who 

sa been arguing in your cause, and had brought 
her to a quiet hearing, when, all of a sudden, a man 

Incked in at a window, whom her crazed sensibility 
mistook either for you or some one else, and has 
treated us gratis with an excellent tragic scene.” 

“ What man? What window?” said Lord Evan- 
dale, in impatient displeasure. “ Miss Bellenden 
is as eof trifling with me;—and yet what else 
co’ ve” 

“ Hush! hush!” said Jenny, whoee interest lay 
particularly in shifting er inquiry; “ for Hea- 
ven’s sake, my lord, speak low, for my lady begins 
w Feeover.” 

Edith was no sooner somewhat restored to her- 
self than she begged, in a feeble voice, to be left 
alone with Lord Evandale. All retreated,—Jenny 
with her usual air of officious simplicity — Lady 
Emily and the chaplain with that of awakened cu- 
aa No sooner had they left the apartment, 
than Edith beckoned Lord Evandale to sit’ beside 
her on the couch ; her next motion was to take his 
hand, in spite of his surprised resistance, to her lips; 
her last was to sink from her seat and to clasp hi 
knees. 

“ Forgive me, my lord!” she exclaimed —“ For- 
ive me !~—I must deal most untruly by you, and 
reak a solemn engagement. You have my friend- 

ship, my highest regard, my most sincere grati- 
bide Yon have more; you have my word and my 
faith —But O, forgive me, for the fault is not mine 

—you have not my love, and I cannot marry you 
without a sin!” 

“ ‘You dream, my dearest Edith!” said Evan- 
dale, perplexed in the utmost or hee you let 
your imagination beguile you. This is but some 
delusion of an over-sensitive mind ;—the person 
whom you preferred to me has been leng in a bet- 
ter world, where your unavailing regret cannot fol- 
Jow him, or, if it could, would only diminish his 
happiness.” 

“ You are mistaken, Lord Evandale,” said Edith, 
solemnly. “I am not a sleep-walker, or a mad- 
woman. No-—JI could not have believed from any 
one what I have seen. But having seen him, I must 
believe mine own eyes.” 

“ Seen him !—seen whom?” asked Lord Evan- 
dale, in great anxiety. 

“ Henry Morton,” replied Edith, uttering these 
two words as if they were her last, and very nearly 

inting when she had done so. 

“ Miss Bellenden,” said Lord Evandale, “ you 
treat me like a og a child. = het pect your 
engagement to me,” he continued, indignantly, “I 
am not a man to enforce it against your incline: 
tion ; but deal with me as a man, and forbear this 


He was about to go on, when he perceived, from 
pico lchdyses vlad) areca ry that nothi 
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“1 saw him!” she repeated—* 1 saw Henry 
Morton stand at that window, and oe into the 
a Se oe point of | 
abjuring him for ever. His face was darker, thin 
ner, and paler than it was wont to be; his dress 
was a horseman’s cloak, and hat looped down over 
his face ; his expression was like that he wore on 
that dreadfal morning when he was examined b 
Claverhouse at Tillietudlem. Ask your sister, 
Lady Emily, if she did not see him as well as 1.— 
I know what has called him up—he came to u 
braid me, that, while my heart was with him in the 
deep and dead sens I was about to give my hand 
to another. My lord, it is ended between you and 
me—be the consequences what they will, she can- 
not marry, whose union disturbs the repose of the 
dead.” 

“ Good heaven !” said Evandale, as he d the 
room, half mad himself with surprise and vexation 
— “her fine understanding must be totally over- 
thrown, and that by the effort which she has made 
to comply with my ill-timed, though well-meant 
request. Without rest and attention her health is 
ruined for ever.” 

At this moment the door opened, and Halliday 
who had been Lord Evandale’s principal personal 
attendant since they both left the Guards on the 
Revolution, stumbled into the room with a counte- 
nance as pale and ghast}jy as terror could paint it. 

“ What is the matter next, Halliday?” cried his 
master, up. “ Any discovery of the” —— 

He had just recollection sufficient to stop short 
in the midst of the dangerous sentence. 

“ No, sir,” said Halliday, “ it is not that, nor 
sees ee that; but I have seen a ghost . 

“ A ghost! you eternal idiot!” said Lord Evan- 
dale, forced altogether out of hid patience. “ Haa 
all mankind sworn to go mad in order to drive me 
80?—What ghost, you simpleton 1” 

“ The ghost of Henry Morton, the whig captain 
at Bothwell Bridge,” replied Halliday. “ He 
by me like a fire-flaught when I was in the 

“ This is mid-summer madness,” said ee 
dale, “ or there is some strange villany afioat.— 
Jenny, attend your lady to her chamber, while 1 
endeavour to find a clew to all this,” : 

But Lord Evandale’s inquiries were in vain 
Jenny, who might have given (had she chosen) a 
very satisfactory explanation, had an"interest to 
leave the matter in darkness; and interest was & 
matter which now weighed principally with Jenny, 
since the possession of an active and affectionate 
husband in her own proper right had altogether al- 
layed her spirit of coquetry. She had made the best 
use of the first moments of confusion hastily to re- 
move all traces of any one having slept in the apart- 
ment adjoining to the parlour, and even to erase 
the mark of footsteps beneath the window through 
_— she conjectured page hasige had been seen, 
while attempting, ere he left garden, to 
one look at her whom he had s0 long loved, and 
was now on the pont of losing for ever. That he 
had passed Halliday in the was equally clear; 
and she learned from her elder boy, whom she 
had horse 


loyed to have the gee 
and ready for his departure, that he had rushed into 
the stab Fai haf allay ariel engl 
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vepidity down towards the Clyde? The secret was 
in their own fanily) ae Jenny was re- 

solved it should remain so. 

For, to be sure,” ashe said, “ although her lady 
and Halliday ken’d Mr Morton by broad daylight, 
— was nae rrp =p suld hs apie veer in 

oaming an candleli and him keepi 
his Boe frac Caddie and me 5 the time.” is 

So she stood resolutely upon the megetixe when 
examined by Lord Evandale. As for Halliday, he 
could only say, that as he entered the garden-door, 
the sup apparition met him walking swiftly, 

d with a visage on which anger and grief ap- 

to be contending. 

« He knew him well,” he said, “ having been re- 

tedly guard upon him, and obléged to write down 

is marks of Stature and visage in case of escape. 

And there were few faces like Mr Morton’s.” But 

what should make him haunt the country where he 

was neither hanged nor shot, he, the said Halliday, 
did not Sa to conceive. 

Lady Emily confessed she had seen the face of a 
man at the window, but her evidence went no far- 

er. John Gudyill deponed nil novit in causa, He 
had left his ie ba to get his morning dram just 
at the time when the apparition had taken place. 
Lady Emily’s servant was waiting orders in the 
kitchen, and there was not another being within a 

arter of a mile of the house. 

Lord Evandale returned, perplexed and dissatis- 
fied in the highest degree, at beholding a plan which 
he thought necessary not less for the protection of 
Edith in contingent circumstances, than for the 
assurance of his own happiness, and which he had 
brought so very near perfection, thus broken off 
without any apparent or rational cause. His know- 
ledge of Edith’s character set her beyond the sus- 
picion of covering any capricious change of deter- 
mination by a pretended vision. But he would have 
set the apparition down to the influence of an over- 
Strained imagination, agitated by the circumstances 
in which she had so suddenly been placed, had it 
not been for the coinciding testimony of Halliday, 
who had no reason for thinking of Morton more 
than any other person, and knew nothing of Miss 
Bellenden’s vision when he promulgated his own. 
On the other hand, it seemed in the highest degree 
improbable that Morton, so long and 60 vainly 
sought after, and who was, with such good reason, 
supposed to be lost when the Vryheid of Rotterdam 
went down with crew and passengers, should be 
alive and lurking in this country, where there was 
no longer any reason why he should not openly show 
himself, since the present Government favoured his 

in en Lord Evandale reluctantly 
rought to communicate these doubts to 
the chaplain, in order to obtain his opinion, he could 
only obtain a long lecture on demonology, in which, 
after quoting Delrio, and Burthoog, and De L’An- 
ere, on the subject of apparitions, together with 
sundry civilians and common lawyers on the nature 
of testimony, the learned gentleman expressed his 
definite determined opinion to be, either that 
there had been an actual apparition of the deceased 
Henry Motton’s spirit, the = poy of which he 
wis, an a divine and a philosopher, neither fully 
*0 t or to deny; or else, that the said 

Morton, being still in rerum natura, had 
appeared in his proper person that morning; or, 
finally, that sume strong deveptio ‘visus, or striking 
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similitude of had deceived the eyes uf M 
Bellenden and of Thomas Halliday. Which of thuss 
was the most probable hypothesis, the Doctor de- 
clined to pronounce, but ex himself ready 
to die in the opinion that one dr other of them had 
occasioned that morning’s disturbance. 
Lord,Evandale soon had additional cause for dis- 
Miss Bellenden was declared to 


ge . 

“ T will not leave this place,” he exclarmed, “ ti] 
she is pronounced to be in safety. I neither can 
nor ought to do so; for whatever may have been 
the immediate occasion of her illness, I gave the 
first cause for it by my unhappy solicitation.” 

He established himself, therefore, as a guest in 
the family, which the mee of his sister as well 
as of Lady Margaret Bellenden (who, in despite of 
her rheumatism, caused herself to be transported 
thither when she heard of her grand-daughter’s 
illness), rendered a step equally natural and deli- 
cate. And thus he anxiously awaited, until, with- 
out injury to her health, Edith could sustain a final 
explanation ere his departure on his expedition. 

‘¢ She shall never,” said the generous young man, 
“look on hér engagement with me as the means 
of fettering her to a union, the idea of which seems 
almost to unhinge her understanding.” 


e 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Ah, fields beloved in vain ! 
‘Where once my careless childhood stray’d, 
A stranger yot to pain. 
Ode on a distant prospect of Eton College. 


It is not by co wants anc infirmities only 
that men of the most distinguished talents are le. 
velled, during their lifetime, with the common mass 
of manhind. There are periods of mental agitation 
when the firmest of mortals must be ranked with 
the weakest of his brethren; and when, in paying 
the genera] tax of humanity, his distresses are even 
aggravated by feeling that he trausgresses, in the 
indulgence of his grief, the rules of religion and 
philosophy, by which he endeavours in general to 
regulate his passions and his actions. it was du- 
ring such a paroxysin that the unfortunate Morton 
let Fairy-Knowe. To know that his long-loved 
and still-beloved Edith, whose image had filled his 
mind for so many years, was on the point of mar- 
riage to his early rival, who had laid claim to her 
heart by so many services, as hardly left her a title 
to refuse his addresses, bitter as the intelligence 
was, yet came not as an unex d blow. 

During his residence ab he had once written 
to Edith. It was to bid her farewell for ever, and 
to conjure her to forget him. He had requested 
her not to answer his letter, yet he half hoped, fur 
many a day, that she might transgress his injunc- 
tion. The letter never reached her to whom it was 
addressed, and Morton, ignorant of its ; 
could only conclude himself laid aside and forgot- 
ten, according to his own self denying request. All 
that he had heard of their mutual relaticss: since 

6 only loo vd Ex p 
trothed bride of Lord Evandale ; and, even if 
latter’ it wend 
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~of disposition to disturb their arrangements, by at- 
, tempting the assertion of a claim, ‘proscribed by 

never sanctioned by the consent of friends, 
and barred bya thousand circumstances of difficulty. 
Why, then, did be seek the cottage which their bro- 


fortunes had now rendered the retreat of Lady 
Margaret Bellenden and her granddaughter? He 
ielded, we are under the necessity of rmciggslcrs 8 
ing, to the impulse of an inconsistent wish, whi 
many might have felt in his situation. 

Accident apprized him, while travelling towards 
his native district, that the ladies, near whose man- 
sion he must necessarily , were absent; and 
learning .that Cuddie and his wife acted as their 
principal domestics, he could not resist pausing at 
their cottage, to learn, if possible, the real pro- 

which Lord Evandale had made in the affec- 
tions of Miss Bellenden— alas! no longer his Edith. 
This rash experiment ended as we have related, 
and he d from the house of Fairy-Knowe, con- 
scious that he was still beloved by Edith, yet com- 
pelled, by faith and honour, to relinquish her for 
ever. With what feelings he must have listened to 
the dialogue between Lord Evandale and Edith, 
| the greater part of which he involuntarily over- 
heard, the reader must conceive, for we dare not 
attempt to describe them. An hundred times he 
was tempted to burst upon their interview, or to 
exclaim aloud, “ Edith, 1 yet live!” —and as often 
the recollection of her plighted troth, and of the 
debt of gratitude which he owed Lord Evandale 
(to whose influence with Claverhouse he justly as- 
cribed his escape from torture and from death), 
withheld him from a rashness which might indeed 
have involved all in further distress, but gave little 
prospect of forwarding his own happiness. He re- 
pressed forcibly these selfish emotions, though with 
si agony which thrilled his every nerve. 

No, Edith !” was his internal oath, “ never will 
I add a thorn to thy pillow — ‘That which Heaven 
has ordained, let it be; and let me not add, by my 
selfish sorrows, one atom’s weight to the burden 
thou hast to bear. I was dead to thee when thy 
resolution was adopted; and never—never shalt 
thou know that_Henry Morton still lives!” 

As he formed this resolution, diffident of his own 
power to keep it, and seeking that firmness in flight 
which was every moment shaken by his continuing 
within hearing of Edith’s voice, he hastily rushed 
from his apartment by the little closet and the 
sashed door which led to the garden. 

But firmly as he thought his resolution was fixed, 

‘| he could not leave the spot where the last tones of 
& voice 80 beloved still vibrated on his ear, without 
endeavouring to avail himself of the opportunity 
which the -parlour window afforded, to steal one 
last glance at the lovely speaker. It was in this 
attempt, made while Edith seemed to have her 
eyes unalterably bent upon the ground, that Mor- 
ton’s presence was detected by her raising them 
suddenly. So soon as her wild scream made this 
known to ¢he unfortunate object of a passion so con- 
stant, and whieh seemed so ill-fated, he hurried 
from we as if by the furies. He 
passe i without recognising, 
oF ev ing sensible @i bs tual ecen lin, anew 
ftimeelf on his horse, by a sort of instinct 
rather than recollection, took the first by-road in 
pralerence to the public route to Hamilton. 

* Seal] probability this prevented Lord Evandale 





place. 





from learning that he was actually in existenve 
for the news that the Highlanders had obtained a 
decisive victory at Killiecrankie, had occasioned .an 
accurate look-out to be kept, by order of the Go- 
vernment, on all the passes, for fear of some com- 
motion among the Lowland Jacobites. They did 
not omit to post sentinels on Bothwell Bridge, and 
as these men had not seen any traveller west- 
ward in that direction, and as, besides, their com~ 
rades stationed in the village of Bothwell were 
equally positive that none had gone eastward, the 
apparition, in the existence of which .Edith and 
Halliday were equally positive, became yet more 
mysterious in the judgment of Lord Evandale, who 
was finally inclined to settle in the belief, that the 
heated and distarbed imagination of Edith had 
summoned up the phantom she stated herself to 
have seen, and that Halliday had, in some unac- 
countable manner, been infected by the same su- 
perstition. 

Meanwhile, the by-path which Morton pursued, 
with all the speed which his vigorous horse could 
exert, brought him in a very few seconds to.the 
brink of the Clyde, at a spot marked with the feet 
of horses, who were conducted to it as a watering- 
The steed, urged as he was to the gallop, 
did not pause a single instant, but, throwing him- 
self into the river, was soon beyond his depth. The 
plunge which the animal made as his feet quitted 
the ground, with the feeling that the cold water 
rose above his sword-belt, were the first incidents 
which recalled Morton, whose movements had been 
hitherto mechanical, to the necessity of taking mea- 
sures for preserving himself and the noble animal 
which he bestrode. A perfect master of all manly 
exercises, the management of a horse in water’ was 
as familiar to him as when upon a meadow. He 
directed the animal’s course somewhat down the 
stream towards a low plain, or holm, which seémed 
to promise an easy egress from the river. In the 
first and second attempt to get on shore, the horse 
was frustrated by the nature of the ground, and 
nearly fell backwards on his rider. The instinct of 
self-preservation seldom fails, even in the most des- 
perate circumstances, to recall the human mind to 
some degree of equipoise, unless when altogether 
distracted by terror, and Morton was obliged to the 
danger in which he was placed for complete re- 
covery of his self-possession. A third attempt, at 
a spot more carefully and judiciously selected, suc- 
ceeded better than the former, and placed the horse 
and his rider in safety upon the farther and left- 
hand bank of the Clyde. 

“ But whither,’ said Morton, in the bitterness 
of his heart, “ am I now to direct my course? or 
rather, what does it signify to which point ef the 
compass a wretch so forlorn betakes himself? I 
would to God, could the wish be without a sin, 
that these dark waters had flowed over me, and 
drowned my recollection of that which was, and 
that which is!” 

The sense of impatience, which the disturbed 
state of his feelings had occasioned, scarcely had 
vented itself in these violent expressions, ere he 
was struck with shame at naving given Way to.aneh 
® paroxysm. He remembered how signally the 
which he now held so lightly in the bitterness of 
disappointment, had been 
almost incessant perils which had beset him, sizes 
he entered upon Ii Public caxper. ooo 4 
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# fama fool!’ he said, “and worse than a fool,’ 
to wet light by that existence which Heaven has so 
often ed in the most marvellous manner | 
Semething there yet remains for me in this world, 

» were it only to bear my sorrows like a man, and to 
aid those who need my assistance. What have I 
seen-—what have I heard, but the very conclusion 
ofthat which I knew was to happen? They” —(he 
durst not utter their names even in soliloguy)— 
* they are embarrassed and in difficulties. She is 
stripped of her inheritance, and he seems rushing 
on some dangerous career, with which, but for the 
low voice in which he spoke, I might have become 
acquainted. Are there no means to aid or to warn 
them?” 

As he pondered upon this topic, forcibly with- 
drawing his mind from his own disappointment, 
and compelling his attention to the affairs of Edith 
and her betrothed husband, the letter of Burley, 
long forgotten, suddenly rushed on his memory, 
like a ray of light dartigg through a mist. 

Their ruin must have been his work,” was his 
internal conclusion. “ If it can be repaired, it must 
be through his means, or by information obtained 
from him. 1 will search him out. Stern, crafty, 
and enthusiastic as he is, my plain and downright 
rectitude of purpose has more than once prevailed 
with him. I will seek him out, at least; and who 
knows what influence the information I may ac- 
quire from him may have on the fortunes of those, 
whom I shall never see more, and who will pro- 
bably never learn that I am now suppressing my 
own grief, to add, if possible, to their happiness.” 

Animated by these hopes, though the foundation 
was but slight, he sought the nearest way to the 
high-road; apd as all the tracks through the valley 
were known to him since he hunted through them 
in youth, he had no other difficulty than that of 
surmounting one or two enclosures, ere he found 
himself on the road to the small burgh where the 
feast of the popinjay had been celebrated. He jour- 
neyed in a state of mind sad indeed and dejected, 
yet relieved from its earlier and more intolerable 
state of anguish; for virtuous resolution and manly 
disinterestedness seldom fail to restore tranquil- 
lity even where they cannot create happiness. He 
turned his thoughts with strong effort upon the 
means of discovering Burley, and the chance there 
was of extracting from him any knowledge which 
he might possess favourable to her in whose cause 
he interested himself, and at length formed the 
resolution of guiding himself by the circumstances 
in which he might discover the object of his quest, 
trusting, that, from Cuddie’s account of a schism 

betwixt Burley and his brethren of the presby- 


terian persuasion, he might find him less rancor- 
ously disposed against Bellenden, and inclined 
to exert the power which he asserted himself to 


rr es er fortunes, more favourably than 
re. 

Noontide had d away, when our traveller 
found himself in the neighbourhood of his deceased 
wuitele’s habitatign of Milnwood. It rose among 
giades and groves that were chequered with a thou- 
sand early recollections of joy and sorrow, arid made 

Morton that mournful impression, soft and 

t withal soothing, which the sensitive 

said vimally reocives from a return to the haunts 
of child aiid-early youth, after having expe- 
sienced the vicissitudés and temtpesta of public life. 


f 


A es desire came upon him to visit the house 
itse. ° ® 
“ Old Alison,” he pits, dp “ will not know me, 
more than the honest couple whom I saw yesterday, 
I may indulge my curiosity, and proceed on my 
journey, without her having any knowledge of my 
existence. I think they gaid my uncle had be- 
queathed to her my family mansion. Well— be 
itso. I have enough to sorrow for, to enable me 
to dispense with lamenting such a disappointment 
as that; and yet methinks he has chosen an odd 
successor in my grumbling old dame, to a line of 
respectable, if not distinguished, ancestry. Let it 
be as it may, I will visit the old mansion at least 
once more.” 

The house of Milnwood, even in its best days, had 
nothing cheerful about it, but its gloom a d 
to be doubled under the auspices of the old ouse- 
keeper. Everything, indeed, was in repair; there 
were no slates deficient upon the steep grey roof, 
and no panes broken in the narrow windows. But 
the grass in the court-yard looked as if the foot of 
man had not-been there for years; the doors were 
carefully locked, and that which admitted to the 
‘hall seemed to have been shut for a length of time, 
since the spiders had fairly drawn their webs over 
the door-way and the staples. Living sight or sound 
there was none, until, after much knocking, Mor- 
ton heard the little window, through which it was 
usual to reconnoitre visitors, open with much cau- 
tion. The face of Alison, puckered with some score 
of wrinkles, in addition to those with which it was 
furrowed when Morton left Scotland, now presented 
itself, enveloped in a toy, from under the protection 
ot which some of her grey tresses had escaped in 
@ manner more picturesque than beautiful, while 
her shrill tremulous voice demanded the cause of 
the knocking. 

“I wish to speak an instant with one Alison 
Wilson, who resides here,” said Henry. 

“ She’s no at hame the day,” answered Mrs Wil- 
son, in propria persona, the state of whose head- 
dress, perhaps, inspired her with this direct mode 
of denying herself; “ and ye are but a mislear’d 
sapere to speer for her in sic amanner. Ye might 

ae had an M under your belt for Mistress Wilson 
of Milnwood.” 

“ I beg pardon,” said Morton, internally smiling 
at finding in old Ailie the same jealousy of disre- 
spect which she used to exhibit upon former occa- 
sions—‘“ I beg pardon ;—TI am but a stranger in 


this country, and have been so long abroad that |] 
have almost forgotten my own guage.” 
“ Did ye come frae foreign parts?” said Ailie; 


“then maybe ye may hae heard of a gous gen- 
tleman of this country that they ca’ Henry Mor 
ton!” 

“ I have heard,” said Morton, “ of such a name 
in Germany.” 

« Then bide a wee bit where ye are, friend or 
stay—pang round by the back o’ the house, and 
yell find a laigh door; it’s on the latch, for it’s 
never barred till sunset. Ye’ll open’t—and tak 
care ye dinng fa’ ower the tub, for the enfry’s 
dark —and then ye’ll turn to the right, and then 
ye'll haud straught forward, and then ye] tars 
to the right again, and ye’ll tak heed o’.the ecliar 
stairs, and then ye’ll be at the door o° little 
kitchen—it’s a’ the kitchen that’s at Minwued 
pow—and I’ll come down #’ ye, and whate’er ye 
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to Mistress Wilson ye may very safely 
tell i¢ to ute.” 


A might have had some difficulty, not- 

g the minutences of the directions sup- 

ty Ailie, to pilot himeelf in safety through 
dark labyrinth of 


yrin that led from the 
back-deor to the little kitchen ; but Henry was too 
well acquainted with the navigation of these straits 
to experience danger, either from the Scylla which 
forked on one side in shape of a bucking tub, or 
the Charybdis which yawned on the other in the 
profundity of a win cellar-stair. His only im- 
i arose fram the snarling and vehement 
barking of’s small cocking spaniel, once his own 
property, but which, unlike to the faithful Argus, 
saw his master return from his wanderings without 
any s of ition. 
“ The little dogs and all!” said Morton to him- 
; self, on being disowned by his former favourite. 
| —“ J am so changed, that no breathing creature 
that I have known and loved will now acknowledge 
me!’ . 
At this moment he had reached the kitchen, and 
soon after the tread of Alison’s high heels, and 


| the pat of the crutch-handled cane, which served" 


at once to prop and to guide her footsteps, were 
heard upon the stairs, an annunciation which con- 
tinued for some time ere she fairly reached the 
kitchen. 

Morton had, therefore, time to survey-the slen- 
der preparations for housekeeping which were now 
sufficient in the house of his ancestors. The fire, 
though coals are Paap in that neighbourhood, was 
husbanded with the closest attention to economy of 
fuel, and the small pipkin, in which was preparing 
the dinner of the old woman and her maid-of-all- 
work, a girl of twelve years old, intimated, by its 
thin and watery vapour, that Ailie had not mended 

her cheer with her improved fortune. 
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“ It was his father, then, ye kent 0’, the brother 
o? the late Milnwood? Ye canta mind him abroad, 
I wad think ;—he was come hame afore ye were 
born. I thought ye had brought me news of peor 
Maister 99 


“ It was from my father I learned to jmew Co- 
lonel Morton,” said Henry ;—“ of the son I know 
little or nothing; rumour says he died abroad on 
his pagsage to Holland.” y 

“ That’s ower like to be true,” said the old wo- 
man, with a sigh, “ and mony a tear it’s cost my 
auld een. His uncle, poor gentleman, just sough’d 
awa wi’ it in his mouth. He had been gieing me 
preceeze directions anent the bread, and the wine, 
and the brandy, at his burial, and how often it was 
to be handed round the company—(for, dead or 
alive, he was a prudent, frugal, pains-taking man), 
and then kt said, said he, ‘ Ailie,’ (he aye ca’d me 
Ailie—we were auld acquaintance)—‘ Ailie, take 
ye care and haud the gear weel thegither ; for the 
name of Morton of Milnwood’s gane out like the 
last sough of an auld sang.’ And sae he fell out 0’ 
ae dwam into another, and ne’er spak a word mair, 
unless it were something we cou’dna mak out, 
about a dipped candle being gude enough to see to 
dee wi’ ;—- he cou’d ne’er bide to see a moulded ane, 
and there was ane, by ill luck, on the table.” 

While Mrs Wilson was thus detailing the last 
moments of the old miser, Morton was pressingly 
engaged in diverting the assiduous curiosity of the 
dog, which, recovered from his first surprise, and 
combining former recollections, had, after much 
snuffing and examination, begun a course of caper- 
ing and jumping upon the stranger which threa- 
tened every instant to betray him. At length, in 
the urgency of his impatience, Morton could not 
forbear exclaiming, in a tone of hasty impatience, 
“ Down, Elphin! down, sir!” 

“ Ye ken our dog’s name,” said the old lady, 


When she entered, the head which nodded with | struck with great and sudden surprise—“ ye ken 


self-importance-——the features in which an irrita- 
ble peevishness, acquired by habit and indulgence, 
strove with a temper naturally affectionate and 
good-natured -——the coif—the apron—the blue 
checked gown, were all those of old Ailie; but laced 
pimiers, hasti 

some other trifling articles of decoration, marked 
the difference between Mrs Wilson, lferentrix of 
Milnwood, and the housekeeper of the late pro- 
prietor. 

“ What were ye pleased to want wi’ Mrs Wilson, 
eir?-——I am Mrs Wilson,” was her first address ; 
for the five mjnutes time which she had gained for 
the businees of the toilette, entitled her, she con- 
ceived, to assume the full merit of her illustrious 
and shine forth on her guest in unchastened 
sp . Morton’s sensations, eonfounded be- 
tween the past and | Saray fairly confused him so 
much, that he would have had difficulty in answer- 
ing her, even if he had known well what to say. 
But as he had not determined what character he 
was to adept while concealing that which was pro- 
ly his own, he had an additional reason for 
remaining silent. Mrs Wilson, in perplexity, and 
with some her question. 

“ What were perp to want wi’ me, sir?— 

Harry Morton?” 


Fe aid ye ken’. 

* Pardon me, madam,” answered Henry; “ it 
tha 0f one Silas Morton I spoke.” 
.* See old woman's countenance fell. 
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our dog’s name, and it’s no acommonane. And 
the creature kens you, too,” she continued, in a 
more agitated and shriller tone— “ God guide us! 
it’s my ain bairn!” 

So saying, the poor old woman threw herself 


ly put on to meet the stranger, with ; around Morton’s neck, clung to him, kissed him as 


if he had been actually her child, and a for joy. 
There was no parrying the discovery, if he could 
have had the heart to attempt any further ise. 
He returned the embrace with the most grateful 
warmth, and answered-—. 

“ I do indeed live, dear Ailie, to thank you for 
all your kindness, past and present, and to réjoice 
that there is at least one friend to weloome me to 
my native country.” 

“ Friends |” exclaimed Ailie—* ye'll hae mony 
friends—ye’ll hae mony friends; for ye will hae 
gear, hinny-—ye will hae gear. Heaven mak ye 
a gude guide o’t !— But, eh, sirs!” she continued, 
pushing him back from her with her trembliig 

d and shriyelled arm, and gasing in his face, 
as if to read, at more convenient distanes, the ra- 
iis taco" Ey sical yorre sair allered, Rina 

i — | ye’re sair H 
your face is suned pa and your een are sunken, 
and, your bonny i 
a’ dark and sun-burnt. ©, weary on 
mony’s the comely face they destroy. 
cam ye here, hinny!—and where hae ye bees !-+ 
and what hae ‘ye been doing j—~ and what 
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yo ha write to usf—and how. cam ye to pass your- 

sell for dead }— and what for did ye come creepin’ 
to your ain houne as if ye had been an unco body, 
te gie poor auld Ailie sic a start!” she concluded, 
smiling through her tears. 

It was some time ere Morton could overcome 
his own emotion so as to give the kind ald woman 
the information which we shall communicate to 
our readers in the next Chapter. 





' CHAPTER XL. 





Aumerie that was, 
But that is gone for being Richard's friend ; 
And, madam, you must call him Rutland now. 
Richard II. 

THE scene of explanation was hastily removed 
from the little kitchen to Mrs Wilson’s own matted 
room; the very same which she had occupied as 
h , and which she continued to retain. 
“ It was,” she said, “ better secured against sifting 
winds than the hall, which she had found danger- 
ous to her rheumatisms, and it was more fitting for 
her use than the late Milnwood’s apartment, honest 
man, which gave her sad thoughts ;” and as for the 
great oak parlour, it was never opened but to be 
aired, washed, and dusted, according to the invari- 
able practice of the family, unless upon their most 
solemn festivals. In the matted room, therefore, 
they were settled, surrounded by pickle-pots and 
couserves of all kinds, which the ci-devant house- 
keeper continued to compound, out of mere habit, 
although neither she herself, nor any one else, ever 
rartoak of the comfits which she so regularly pre- 
pared. : 


Morton, adapting his narrative to the compre- 
hension of his auditor, informed her briefly of the 
wreck of the vessel, and the loss of all hands, ex- 
cepting two or three common seamen, who had 
early secured the skiff, and were just putting off 
from the vessel when he leaped from the deck into 
their boat, and unexpectedly, as well as contrary 
to their inclination, made himself partner of their 
voyage and of their safety. Landed at Flushing, 
he was fortunate enough to meet with an old officer 
who had been ip service with his father. By his 
advice, he shunned going immediately to the Hague, 
but forwarded his letters to the court of the Stadt- 
holder. “ Our Prince,” said the veteran, “ must as 

et keep terme with his father-in-law, and with your 
les ; and to approach him in the charac- 

ter of » Scottish malecontent would render it im- 
—— for’him to distinguish you by his favour. 
ait, therefore, his orders, without forcing your- 
self on = notice ; observe the strictest prudence 
and reti +; assume for the present a different 
name; shun the company of the British exiles ; 
ran aaa upon it, you will not repent your pru- 


The old friend of Silas Morton argued justly. 
After a considerable time had blapsed, the Prince 
of Orange, in a progress through the United States, 
came to the where Morton, impatient at his 
situation and the incognito which he was. obliged 
te observe, still continued, ne , to be a 
resident. He had an hour of private interview as- 

in which the Prince og apts himself highly 
with his intelligence, his prudence, and the 
view which he seemed to take of the factions 
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of his native country, their motives and thelr pur- 


“J would gladly,” said William, “attach you to 
my own person, but that cannot be without giving 
dienes in England. But I will do as much for you, 
as well out of respect for the sentiments you have 
expressed, as for the recommendations you have 
byought me. Here is a commission in a Swiss re- 
giment at present in garrison in a distant province, 
where you will meet few or none sae bagrd country- 
men. Continue to be Captain Melville, and let the 
name of Morton sl better days.” 

“ Thus began my fortune,” continued Morton;— 
“and my services have, on various occasions, been 
distinguished by his Royal Highness, until the mo- 
ment that brought him to Britain as our political 
deliverer. His commands must excuse my silence 
to my few friends in Scotland ; and I wonder not 
at the report of my death, considering the wreck 
of the vessel, and that I found no occasion to use 
the letters of exchange with which I was furnished | 
by the liberality of some of them—a circumstance 
which must have confirmed the belief that I had 
perished.” 

“ But, dear hinny,” asked Mrs Wilson, “ did ye 
find nae Scotch body at the Prince of Oranger’s 
court that ken’d ye? I wad hae thought Morton o’ 
Milnwood was ken’d a’ patie. jr the country.” 

“JT was purposely engaged in distant service,” 
said Morton, “ until a period when few, without as 
deep and kind a motive of interest as yours, Ailie, 
would have known the stripling Morton in Major- 
General Melville.” 

“ Wiville was your mother’s name,” said Mrs 
Wilson ; “but Morton sounds far bonnier im my 
auld lugs. And when ye tak up the Jairdship, ye 
maun tak the auld name and designation again.” 

“Iam like to be in no haste to do either the 
one or the other, Ailie, for I have some reasons for 
the present to conceal my being alive from e 
one but you; and as for the lairdship of Milnw 
it is in as good hands.” 

“ As gude hands, hinny!” re-echoed Ailfie ; * I’m 
hopefu’ you are no meaning mine? The rents and 
the lands are but a sair fash to me. And I’m ower 
failed to tak a helpmate, though Wylie Mactrickit 
the writer was very pressing, and spak very civilly; 
but I’m ower auld a cat to draw that strae before 
me—he canna whilliwhaw me as he’s dune mony 
aane. And then I thought aye ye wad come back, 
and I would get my pickle meal and my = milk, 
and keep a’ things right about ye as to do 
in your puir uncle’s time, and it wad be just plea- 
sure eneugh for me to see ye thrive and guide the 

ear canny— Yell hae learned that in Holland, 

’ge warrant, for they ’re thrifty folk there, as I hear 
tell.—But ye’ll be for keeping rather a mair house 
than puir auld Milnwood that’s gane ; and, indeed, 
I would approve o’ your eating butcher-meat may- 
be as aften as three times a-week-—it keeps the 
wind out o’ the stamack.” oe . 

“We will talk of all this mae time,” Aha 
Morton, surprised at the generosity upon a 
scale, which mi in Ailie’s thoughts and aé¢tions 
with habitual and sordid parsimony, and xt the odd 
contrast between her love of saving and indifference 
to self-acquisition. “You must y” he conti- 
nued, “that I am in‘ this country only for a few 
days on some special business of importance to the’ 
Government, and therefore, Ailie, not a word af 
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seen me, At some other time I wili acquaint 

with my motives and intentions.” 

K'en be it sae, my jo,” replied Ailie ;—“ I can 
keep a accret like my neigh 3 and weel auld 
Milnweod ken’d it, honest man, for he tauld me 
where he keepit his gear, and that’s what maist 
folk like to hae as private as possibly may be.— 
But conic awa wi’ me, hinny, till I show ye the oak 
— > grandly it’s keepit, just as if ye had 

. expected hame every day—I loot naebody 
sort it but my ain hands. It was a kind o’ diver- 
tisement to me, though whiles the tear wan into 
my 08, and I said to mysell, what needs I fash wi’ 

and oarpets, and cushions, and the muckle 
candlesticks, ony mair? for they ’ll ne’ercome 
hame that aught it rightfully.” 

With these words she hauled him away to this 
sanctum sanctorum, the scrubbing and cleaning 
whereof was her daily employment, as its high state 
of good order constituted the very pride of her 
heart. Morton, as he followed her into the room, 
‘underwent a rebuke for not “dighting his shune,” 
which showed that Ailie had not relinquished her 
habits of authority. On entering the oak-parlour, 
he could not but recollect the feelings of solemn awe 
with which, when a boy, he had been affected at 
his occasional and rare admission to an apartment, 
which he then supposed had not its equal save in 
the halls of princes. It may be readily supposed, 
that the worked-worsted chairs, with their short 
ebony legs and long upright backs, had lost much 
of their influence over his mind ; that the large brass 
and irons a diminished in H seigiaiy’ ; that ae 
green worsted tapestry appeared no masterpifpe o 
the Arras loom ; and that the room looked, on the 
= dark, gloomy, and disconsolate. Yet there 

two objects, “ The counterfeit presentment of 
two brothers,” which, dissimilar as those described 
by Harmlet, affected his mind with a variety of sen- 
ations. One full-length portrait represented his 
father, in complete armour, with a countenance in- 
dicating his masculine and determined character ; 
and the other set forth his uncle, in velvet and bro- 
cade, looking as if he were ashamed of his own 

» though entirely indebted for it to the liber- 
ality of the painter. 

“ It wasan idle fancy,” Ailie said, “ to dress the 
honest auld man in thae expensive fal-lalls that he 
ne’er wore in his life, instead o’ his douce Raploch 
grey, and his band wi’ the narrow edging.” 

» 4in private, Morton could not help being much of 

her opinion; for anything approaching to the dress 

| of a gentleman sate as ill on the ungainly person 
of his relative, as an open or generous expression 
would have done on his mean and money-making 
features. He now extricated himself from Ailie to 
visit some of his haunts in the neighbouring wood, 
while ber own hands made an addition to the din- 
ner she was ing,——an incident no otherwise 


 egeriepea a8 it cost the life of a fowl, which, 
any evenf of less importance than the arrival 
have cackled on toa 
old age, ere Ailie conld have been guilty of the 
extra of killing and dressing it. e meal 
was seasoned by talk of old times, and by the plans 
ith Ailie laid out for futarity, in which she as- 
her young master all pared greene habits 
old one, and planned out the dexterity with 


a 


and castle-building during moments of such pler 
sure, and rang in till some fitter occanion, the 
communication is ‘purpose again to return 

spend his life upon the Continent my 

His next care was to lay aside his Gress, 
which he considered likely to render more t 
his researches after Burley. He exchanged it for 
@ grey doublet and cloak, formerly his usual atéiis 
at Milnwood, and which Mrs Wilson produced from 
a chest of walnut-tree, wherein she had laid them 
aside, without forgetting carefully to brush and air 
them from time to time. Morton retained his sword 
and fire-arms, without which few persons-travelled 
in those unsettled times. When he appeared in his 
new attire, Mrs Wilson was first thankful ~ that 
they fitted him sae decently, since, though he was 
nae fatter, yet he looked mair manly than when he 
was taen frae Milnwood.” 

Next she enlarged on the advantage of saving old 
clothes to be what she called “ beet-masters to the 
new,” and was far advanced in the history of a vel- 
vet cloak belonging to the late Milnwood, which had 
first been converted to a velvet doublet, and then 
into a pair of breeches, and appeared each time as 
good as new, when Morton interrupted her account 
of its transmigration to bid her good-by. 

He gave, indeed, a sufficient shock to her feelings, 
by expressing the necessity he was under of pro- 
ceeding on his journey that evening. 

“ And where are ye gaun!—and what wad ye 
do that for!—and whar wad ye sleep but in your 
ain house, after ye hae been sae mony years frae 
hame?”? 

“T feel all the unkindness of it, Ailie, but it must 
be so; and that was the reason that I attempted to 
conceal myself from you, as I suspectel you would 
not let me part from you so easily.” 

“ But whar are ye gaun, then?” said Ailie, once 
more. “ Saw e’er mortal een the like o’ you,, just 
to come ae moment, and flee awa like an arrow out 
of a bow the neist?” 

“I must go down,” replied Morton, “ to Niel 
Blane the Piper’s Howff; he can give me a bed, I 
suppose ¢”” 

“ A bed?—I’se warrant can he,” replied Ailie, 
“ and gar ye pay weel for’t into the in. Lad- 
die, I daresay ye hae lost your wite in thae foreign 
parts, to gang and gie siller for & supper and a bed, 
and might hae baith for naething, and thanks t’ye * 
for accepting them.” 

“I assure you, Ailie,” said Morton, desirous to 
silence her remonstrances, “ that this is a busineds 
of great importance, in which I may be a great 
gainer, and cannot possibly be a loser.” 

“ I dinna see how that can be, if you begin by 
gieing maybe the feck o’ twal shillings Scots for 
your aa ; but young folks are aye ventureso: 
and think to get siller that way. My puir aul 
master took a surer gate, and-never parted wi’ it 
when he had anes gotten ’t.” 

Persevering in his desperate resolution, Morton 
took leave of Ailie, and mounted his hore to pro- 
ceed to the Itttle town, after exacting a solerin 
promise that she would conceal his return undil she 
again saw or heard from him. : 

*1I am not very extra +,” was _ natural 
reflection, as he trotted slowly towards the town ;-- 
oo ee I to set wu mae tut 

poses, I think my profusion would ; 
good old creatare’s heart hefore'a week were out.” 
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ww WHEEL » oi ay host 
You told me of? "T bas bes, uy custom ever \ 
To parley with mine host. Lover's Progress. 
Morton reached the borough town without meet- 
ing with any remarkable adventure, and alighted at 
the little inn. I¢ had occurred to him more than 
onee, while upon his journey, that his resumption 
of the dress which he had worn while a youth, 
although favourable to his views in other respects, 
might render it more difficult for him to remain 
incognito. But a few years of campaigns and wan- 
ing had so changed his appearance, that he 
had great confidence that in the grown man, whose 
brows exhibited the traces of resolution and consi- 
derate thought, none would recognise the raw and 
bashful stripling who won the game of the popin- 
jay. The only chance was, that here and there 
some whig, whom he had led to battle, might re- 
member the Captain of the Milnwood Marksmen ; 
but the risk, if there was any, could not be guarded 
against. 
othe Howff seemed full and frequented as if pos- 
sessed of all its old celebrity. The person and de- 
meanour of Niel Blane, more fat and less civil than 
ef yore, intimated that he had increased as well in 
purse as in corpulence; for in Scotland, a landlord’s 
romplaisance for his guests decreases in exact pro- 
portion to his rise in the world. His daughter had 
acquired the air of a dexterous bar-maid, undis- 
turbed by the circumstances of love and war, so 
apt to perplex her in the exercise of her vocation. 
th showed Morton the degree of attention which 
could have been expected by a stranger travelling 
without attendants, at a time when they were par- 
ticularly the badges of distinction. He took upon 
himself exactly the character his appearance pre- 
sented, — went to the stable an’ saw his horse ac- 
commodated,—then retyrned to the house, and 
seating himself in the public room (for to request 
one to ‘himself, would, in those days, have been 
thought an overweening degree of conceit), he found 
himself in the very apartment in which he had some 
years before celebrated his victory at the game of 
the popinjay, a jocular preferment which led to so 
many serious consequences. 

He felt himself, as may well be supposed, a much- 
changed man since that festivity; and yet, to look 
around him, the groups assembled in the Howff 
seemed not dissimilar to those which the same scene 
had fqrmerly presented. Two or three burghers 
husbanded their “ dribbles o’ brandy ;” two or three 
dragoons lounged over their muddy ale, and cursed 
the inactive times that allgwed them no better 
cheer. Their Cornet did not, indeed, play at back- 
ara with the curate in his cassock, but he 

p little modicam of agua mirabilis with the 
- grey-cloaked presbyterian minister. The scene was 
another, and yet the same, differing only in persons, 





but corresponding in general character. 
Let the tide of the world wax or wane as it will,” 
Morton thought, as he looked around him, “ enough 


will be found to fill the places which chance renders 
vacant; and, in the usual ocoupations and amuse- 
inents of life, human beings will succeed each other, 
as yin upon the same tree, with the same indivi- 
anal and the same general resemblance.” 

A¥ter a few minutes, Morton, whose ex- 
taught him the readiest mode of secu- 


perience 
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ming penton ordered a pint of claret, and, as the 

iling landlord appeared with the pewter measure 
foaming fresh from the mos bottling wine was 
not then in fashion), he asked him to sit down and 
take a share of the good cheer. This invitation was 
peculiarly acceptable to Nie] Blane, who, if he did 
not positively expect it from every guest not & 
vided with better company, yet received it 
many, and was not a whit abashed or d at 
the summons. He sat down, along with ard sara 
in a secluded nook near the chimney; and he 
received encouragement to drink by far the 
share of the liquor before them, he entered at 
as a part of his expected functions, upon the news 
of the country,—the births, deaths, and marriages 
—the change of property— the downfall of old fa 
milies, and the rise of new. But politics, now the 
fertile source of eloquence, mine host did not care 
to mingle in his theme; and it was only in answer 
to a question of Morton, that he replied with an 
air of indifference, “Um! ay! we aye hae sodgers 
amang us, may or less. There’s a wheen German 
horse down at Glasgow yonder; they ca’ their com- 
mander Wittybody, or some sic name, though he’s 
as grave and grewsome an auld Dutchman as c’er 
I saw.” ° 

“ Wittenbold, perhaps?” said Morton; “ an old 
man, with grey hair and short black moustaches— 
speaks seldom ?” . 

“ And smokes for ever,” replied Niel Blane. “ I 
see your honour kens the man. He may be a very 
gude man too, for aucht I see, that is, considering 
he is a sodger and a Dutchman; but if he were 
ten generals, and as mony Wittybodies, he has nae 
skill in the pipes; he gar’d me stop in the middle 
of Torphichen’s Rant, the best piece o’ music that 
ever bag gae wind to.” 

“ But these fellows,” said Morton, glancing his 
eye towards the soldiers that were in the apartment, 
“ are not of his corps?” : 

“ Na, na, these are Scotch dragoons,” said mine 
host—“ our ain auld caterpillars; these were Cla- 
ver’se’s lads a while syne, and wad be again, maybe, 
if he had the lang ten in his hand.” 

‘“‘ Is there not a report of his death?” inquired 
Morton. ’ 

“ Troth is there,” said the landlord; “ your 
honour is right——there is sic a fleeing rumour; 
but, in my puir opinion, it’s lang or the deil die. 1 
wad hae the folks here look to themsells. If he 
makes an outbreak, he’ll be doun frae the hielands 
or I could drink this glass—and whare are they 
then? A’ thae hell-rakers 0’ wad be at his 
whistle in a moment. Nae doubt they ’re Willie’s 
men e’en now, as they were James’s a while syne, 
and reason good—they fight for their pay; what 
else hae they to fight for? ‘They hae neither lands 
nor houses, I trow. There’s ae gude thing o’ the 
change, or the Revolution, as they ca’ it,—folks 
may speak out afore thae birkies now, and nae fear 
o’ being hauled awa to the guard-house; or having 
the thumikins screwed on your finger-ends, just os 
I wad drive the screw through a cork.” 

ES rk was a little pause) ween — a 
confident in the progress he made im 
host's familiarity, seis, though with the hesitation 
propes’to one who puts a question on the atiewer to 
which rests somethirig of importance,——“‘ Whether 
Blane knew a woman in that neighbourhood, ‘called 
Elizabeth Maclure t” / 
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| ‘* Whether I ken Bessie Maciure{” answered the Thus arrangmg his reflections betwixt spaeqa and 


landlord, witha landlord’s laugh—“ How can I but 
hea my ain wife’s—(haly be her rest !)—my ain 
wife’s first gudeman’s sister, Bessie Maclure? An 
hogeat wife she is, but sair she’s been trysted wi’ 
misfortunes -— the loss o’ twa decent lads o’ sons, in 
the time o’ the cution, as they ca’ it now-a- 
days; and doucely and decently she has borne her 
Ourfien, blaming nane, and condemning nane. If 
there’s an honest woman in the world, it’s Bessie 
Maclure. And to lose her twa sons, as I was say- 
ing, and to hae dragoons clinked down on her for 
&@ month ohare be whig or tory uppermost, 
they aye q r thae leons on victuallers—to lose, 
as I was saying” —— 

* This woman keeps an inn, then!” interrupted 


orton. 
* A public, in a puir way,” replied Blane, look- 
round at his own superior accommodations— 
“* 4 sour browst o’ sma’ ale that she sells to folk 
that are ower drouthy wi’ travel to be nice; but 
tiaething to ca’ a stirring trade or a thriving change- 
99 


“ Can you get me a guide there?” said Morton. 

“ Your honour will rest here a’ the night !— ye ’ll 
hardly get accommodation at Bessie’s,” said Niel, 
whose regard for his deceased wife’s relative by no 
means extended to sending company from his own 
house to hers. 

“ There is a friend,” answered Morton, “ whom 
1 am to meet with there, and I only called here to 
take a stirrup-cup and inquire the way.” 

“ Your honour had better,” answered the land- 
lord, with the perseverance of his calling, “ send 
some ane to warn your friend to come on here.” 

“TJ tell you, landlord,” answered Morton, impa- 
tiently, “ that will not serve my purpose ; I must 

straight to this woman Maclure’s house, and I 
desire you to find me a guide.” 

“ Aweel, sir, ye’ll choose for yoursell, to be sure,” 
said Niel Blane, somewhat disconcerted ; “ but deil 
& guide ye’ll need, if ye gae doun the water for twa 
mile or sae, as gin ye were bound for Milnwood- 
house, and then tak the first broken disjasked-look- 
ing road that makes for the hills—ye’ll ken’t by a 
broken ash-tree that stands at the side o’ a burn 
just where the roads meet ; and then travel out the 
ee ae canna miss Widow Maclure’s public, for 
deil another house or hauld is on the road for ten 
lang Scots miles, and that’s worth twenty English. 
IT am sorry your honour would think o’ gaun out o’ 
my house the night. But my wife’s gude-sister is a 
dacent woman, and it’s no lost that a friend gets.” 

Morton accordingly paid his reckoning and de- 
parted. The sunset of the summer day placed him 
at the ash-tree, where the path led up towards the 
moors. ., 

» * Here,” he said to himself, “ my misfortunes 
commenced ;. for just here, when Burley and I were 
about to te on the first night we ever met, 
he was alarmed by the intelligence, that the 
were secured by soldiers lying in wait for him. Be- 
neath that very ash sate the old woman who ap- 
prized him of his danger. How strange that my 
whole fortunes should have become inseparably in- 
gerwoven with that man’s, without anything more 
than the duacharee of an ordinary duty 
enemy! Would to Heaven it were possi 


thought, he turned hia horse’s head up the path. 

Evening lowered around him ag he advanced up 
the narrow dell which had ones been a wood, but 
was now a ravine divested ef trees, unless where a 
few, from their inacesssible situation on the edge 
of precipitous banks, or clinging among rocks and 
huge stones, defied the invasion of men and of cat- 
tle, like the scattered tribes of a conquered coun 
oy driven to take refuge in the barren strength 

its mountains. These too, wasted and decayed, 
seemed rather to exist than to flourish, and only 
served to indicate what the landscape had once 
been. But the stream brawled down among them 
in all its freshness and vivacity, giving the life and 
animation which a mountain rivulet alone can con- 
fer on the barest and most savage scenes, and which 
the inhabitants of such a country miss when gazing 
even upon the tranquil winding of a majestic stream 
through plains of fertility, and beside palaces of 
splendour. The track of the road followed the 
course of the brook, which was now visible, and 
now only to be distinguished by its brawling heard 
among the stones, or in the clefts of the rock, that 
occasionally interrupted its course. 

“ Murmurer that thou art,” said Morton, in the 
enthusiasm of his reverie,—“ why chafe with the 
rocks that stop thy course for a moment? There is 
a sea to receive thee in its bosom; and there is an 
eternity for man when his fretful and hasty course 
through the vale of time shall be ceased and oyer 
What thy petty fuming is to the deep and vast bik 
lows of a shoreless ocean, are our cares, hopes, fears, 
joys, and sorrows, to the objects which must occupy 
us through the awful and boundless succession of 
ages !” 

Thus moralizing, our traveller passed on till the 
dell opened, and the banks, receding from the brook, 
left a little green vale, exhibiting a croft, or small 
field, on which some corn was growing, and a cot- 
tage, whose walls were not above five feet high, 
and whose thatched roof, green with moisture, age, 
house-leek, and grass, had in some places suffered 
damage from the encroachment of two cows, whose 
appetite this appearance of verdure had diverted 
from their more legitimate pasture. An ill-spelt 
and worse-written inscription intimated to the tra- 
veller that he might here find refreshment for man 
and horse ;—no unacceptable intimation, rude as 
the hut appeared to be, considering the wild path 
he had trod in approaching it, and the high and 
waste mountains which rose in desolate dignity be- 
hind this humble asylum. *. 

“ It must indeed have been,” thought Morton, 
“ in some such spot as this, that Burley was likely 
to find a congenial cofifidant.” 

As he approached, he observed the good dame 
of the house herself, seated by the door; she haé 
Liana been concealed from him by a huge alder 
bush. 

“ Good evening, mother,” said the traveller. 
“ Your name is Mistress Maclure?” " 

S Elizabeth Maclure, sir, a poor widow,” was the 
reply. e 

“ Can you lodge a stranger for a night?” 

“| ey pe oe 

e widow’s cruize. , 

“1 have been a soldier, good dame,” ahawered 
Morton, “ and nothing can come amiss to me te the 
way of entertainment,” 
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I hope you do not think the worse 
me for having belonged to it$” 
* I judge no one, sir,” replied the woman, “ and 
voice sounds like that of a civil gentleman; 
I hae witnessed sae nruckle ill wi’ she, ole 
puir land, that I am e’en content that I can see 
inair o’t wi’ these sightlesa or = 
— spoke thus, Morton o ed that she 
bli 


Shall I not be troublesome to you, my good 
dame?” said he, compassionately; “ your infirmity 
seems ill calculated for your profession.” 

“ Na, sir,” answered the old woman; “I can gang 
about the house readily eneugh; and I hae a bit 
lassie to help me, and the dragoon lads will look 
after your horse when they come hame frae their 

trol, for a sma’ matter;. they are civiller now than 

syne. 

Bpon these assurances, Morton alighted. 

“ Peggy, my bonny bird,” continued the hostess, 
addressing a little girl of twelve years old, who had 
by this time appeared, “ tak the gentleman’s horse 
to the stable, and slack his girths, and tak aff the 
bridle, and shake down a lock o’ hay before him, 
till the dragoons come back.—Come this way, sir,” 
she cgntinued; “ ye’ll find my house clean, though 
it’s a puir ane.” 

_ Morton followed her into the cottage accord- 
mgly. 


enema 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Then out and spake the auld mother, 
And fast her teare did fa’— 
*s Ye wadna be warn’d, my son Johnie, 
Frae the hunting to bide awa!?’ Old Ballad. 


WueEn he entered the cottage, Morton perceived 
that the old hostess had spoken truth. The inside 
of the hut belied its outward appearance, and was 
neat, and even comfortable, especially the inner 
apartment, in which the hostess informed her guest 
that he was to sup and sleep. Refreshments were 
placed before him, such as the little inn afforded; 
and, though he had small occasion for them, he ac- 
cepted the offer, as the means of maintaining some 
discourse with the landlady. Notwithstanding her 
blindness, she was assiduous in her attendance, and 
seemed, by a sort of instinct, to find her way to 
what she wanted. 

“ Have you no one but this pretty little girl to 
assist you in waifing on your guests?” was the na- 
tural question. 

“ None, sir,” replied his old hostess; “I dwell 
sions, like the widow of Zarephath. Few guests 
some to this puir place; and I haena custom eneugh 
to hire servants. I had anes twa fine sons that 
lookit after a’ thing— But God gives and takes away 
—-His name be praised!” she continued, turning 
ber elonded eyes towards Heaven—“ I was anes 
better off, that ix warldly speaking, even since I lost 
them; but that was before this last change.” 

“ Indeed |” caspian paar ae yet you are a 

byterian, m mother 
Pe Lenk, sir — = a be the light that showed me 
she ly A replied the landlady. 
Then, | should have thought,” continued the 


, and especially by Hf riper 
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guest, “ the Revolution would have brougat you 


nothing but a P } 

. if” maid the old woman, “ it has brought the 
land gude, and freedom of worship to tender con. 
sciences, it’s little matter what it has brought to a 

ir/blind worma like me.” 

“ Still,” replied Morton, “ I cannot see how it 
could ibly injure you.” 

“Jt’s a lang story, six,’ answered his hostegs, 
with pote ‘ ce ae night, sax be or pres 
afore Bothwell Brigg, a youn eman 
at this puir cottage, stiff id bisady with ay Leg 
pale and dune out wi’ riding, and his horse sas 
weary he couldna drag ae foot after the other, and 
his fees were close ahint him, and he was ane?’ 
our enemies—What could 1 do, sir?—You that’s 
a sodger will think me but a silly auld wife— but I 
fed him, and relieved him, and keepit him hidden 
till the pursuit was ower.” 

“And who,” said Morton, “ dares disapprove of 
your having done so?” 

“I kenna,” answered the blind woman—“TI gat 
ill-will about it amang some o’ our ain folk. They 
said I should hae been to him what Jael was to 
Sisera — But weel I wot I had nae divine command 
to shed blood, and to save it was baith like a woman 
and a Christian. And then they said I wanted na- 
tural affection, to relieve ane that belanged to the 
band that murdered my twa sons.” 

“ That murdered your two sons?” 

“ Ay, sir; though maybe ye’ll gie their deaths 
another name—The tane fell wi’ sword in hand, 
fighting for a broken national Covenant; the tother . 
— OQ, they took him and shot him dead on the 
before his mother’s face!— My auld een dazzled 
when the shots were looten off, and, to my thought 
they waxed weaker and weaker ever since that weary 
day—and sorrow, and heart-break, and tears that 
would not be dried, might help on the disorder. 
But, alas! betraying Lord Evandale’s young blood 
to his enemies’ sword wad ne’er hae brought my 
Ninian and Johnie alive again.” 

“ Lord Evandale!’ said Morton, in 
‘“ Was it Lord Evandale whose life you saved 1” 

“In troth, even his,” she replied. “ And kind 
he was to- me after, and gae me a cow and calf, 
malt, meal, and eiller, and nane durst steer me when 
he was in power. But we live on an outside bit of 
Tillietudlem land, and the estate was sair plea’d 
between Leddy Margaret Bellenden and the ae 
Laird, Basil Olifant, and Lord Evandale backed the 
auld leddy for love o’ her daughter Miss Edith, as 
the country said, ane o’ the best and bonniest lasses 
in Scotland. But they behuved to gie way, and 
Basil gat the Castle and land, and on the back o 
that came the Revolution, and wha to turn coat 
faster than the laird! for he said he been a 
true whig a’ the time, and turned papist only for 
fashion’s sake. And then he got favour, and 
Evandale’s head was under water; for he was ower 
proud and manfu’ to bend to every blast o’ 
though mony a ane may ken as weel as me, thatbe 
his am principles as the might, he was nae all friend ! 
to our folk when he 60 d protect us, and far kinder 
than Basil Olifant, that aye keepit the head 
doun the stream. But he was set by andi ill fooked 
on, and his word ne’er asked; and then Basil, wha’s 
& Yevengefu’ man, sét himnsell towex him in a’ shapes, 
and despoiling the auld 
shire, thateaved Lord Evan- 
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dale's life, and that he was sae kind to. But he’s 
mistaen, if that’s his end; for it will be lang or 
Lerd E-wandale hears a word frae me about the sell- 
ing my kyo for rent or e’er it was due, or the put- 
ding the on me when the country’s quiet, 
or onything else that will vex hint—I can bear my 
ain burden patiently, ard warld’s loas w the least 
o’t.” 
Pi stontahed and interested at this picture of pa- 
tient, grateful, and high-minded resignation, Mor 
ton could not help haireitteg Lory execration upon 


Boy aoe rascal who taken such a das- 
course of vengeance. 

“ Dinna curse him, sir,” said the old woman; “I 
have heard a good man say, that a curse was like 
# stone flung up to the heavens, and maist like to 
return on the head that sentit. But if ye ken Lord 
Evandale, bid him look to himsell, for I hear strange 
words pass atween the sodgers that are lying here, 
and his name is often mentioned; and the tane 0’ 
them has been twice up at Tillietudlem. He’s a 
kind of favourite wi’ the Laird, though he was in 
former times ane o’ the maist cruel oppressors ever 
rade through a country (out-taken Sergeant Both- 
well)—they ca’ him Inglis.’’} 

“J have the deepest interest in Lord Evandale’s 
safety,” said Morton; “and you may depend on my 
finding some mode to apprize him of these suspi- 
cious circumstances ;—and, in return, my good 
friend, will you indulge me with another question ! 
Do you knew anything of Quintin Mackell of Lron- 

?? 


_. © Do I know whom?” echoed the blind woman, 
in a tone of great surprise and alarm. 

“ Quintin Mackell of Irongray, repeated Mor- 
ton ;~—-“ is there anything so alarming in the sound 
of that name?” 

«Na, na,” answered the woman, with hesitation, 
* but to hear him asked after by a stranger and a 
sodger— Gude protect us! what mischief is to come 
next?” 

“ None by my means, I assure you,” said Mor- 
ton; “ the subject of my inquiry has nothing to fear 
from me, if, as I suppose, this Quintin Mackell is 
the same with John Bal” —— 

* “Do not mention his name,” said the widow, 

ing his lips with her fingers. “ I see you have 

is secret and his -word, and I’ll be free wi’ 

ou. But, for God’s sake, speak lound and low. 

the name of Heaven, I trust ye seek him not to 
his hurt!— Ye said ye were a sodger?”’ 

| “I said truly; but one he has nothing to fear 

from. I qgommanded a party at Bothwell Bridge.” 

“ Indeed!” said the woman. “ And verily there 
ka something in your voice I can trust. Ye speak 

: and ily, and like an honest man.” 

& J trust I am so,” said Morton. 

* Bat nae displeasure to you, sir; in thae waefu’ 
mes,” continued Mrs Maclure, “ the hand of bro- 
ther is against brother, and he fears as mickle al- 
maist frae this Govertiment as e’er he did frae the 
auld rs.” * 

iss {” said Morton, in a tone of inquiry ; 
“I was not aware of that. But I am only just now 
returned from abroad.” 

“1H tell ye,” said the blind woman, first as- 

ing un attitude of listening, that showed how 
her powers of cailecting intelligence had 
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been transferred from the eye to the ear; for, in- 
stead of casting a glance of circumspection around, 
she stooped her face, and turned her head slowly 
around, in such a manner as to ensure that there 
was not the slightest sound stirring in the nig 
bourhood, and then continued —© tell ye. Yo 
ken how he has laboured to raise up agai 
Covenant, burned, broken, and buried in the hard 
hearts and selfish devices of this stubborn people. 
Now, when he went toe Holland, far from the counr 
tenance and thanks of the great, and the comfort- 
able fellowship of the godly, both whilk he was in 
right to expect, the Prince of Orange wad show him 
no favour, and the ministers no godly communion. 
This was hard to bide for ane that had suffered and 
done mickle—ower mickle, it may be— but why 
suld I be a judge? He came back to me and to the 
auld place o’ refuge that had often receiyed him 
in his distresses, mair especially before the 
day of victory at Drumclog, for I sall ne’er forget 
how he was bending hither of a’ nights in the year 
on that e’ening after the play when young Miln- 
wood wan the popinjay; but I w him off for 
that time.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Morton, “ it waa you that 
sat in your red cloak by the high-road, and told 
him there was a lion in the path?” 

“ In the name of Heaven ! wha are ye?” said the 
old woman, breaking off her narrative in astqnish- 
ment. “ But be ye wha ye may,” she continued 
resuming it with tranquillity, “ ye can ken naething 
waur o’ me than that I hae‘ been willing to save the 
life o’ friend and foe.” 

“ T know no ill of you, Mrs Maclure, and I mean 
no ill by you—I only wished to show you that J 
know so much of this person’s affairs, that I might 
be safely entrusted with the rest. Proceed, if you 
please, in your narrative.” 

“ There is a strange command in your voice,” 
said the blind woman, “ though its tones are sweet 
I have little mair to say. The Stuarts hae been 
dethroned, and William and Mary reign in their 
stead,— but nae mair word of the Covent than if 
it were a dead letter. They hae taen the indulged 
clergy, and an Erastian General Assembly of the 
ance pure and triumphant Kirk of Scotland, even 
into their very arms and bosoms. Our faithfu’ 
champions o’ the testimony agree e’en wayr wi’ 
this than wi’ the open tyranny and apostasy of 
the persecuting times ; for souls are ened and 
deadened, and the mouths of fasting multitudes are 
crammed wi’ fizzénless bran instead of the sweet 
word in season; and mony a hungry, starving crea- 
ture, when he sits down on a Sunday forengon to 
get something that might warm him to the 
work, a a dry clatter o’ morality driven about hie 
lugs, and” 

ein short,” said Morton, desirous to stop a dis- 
cussion which the good old woman, as enthusiasti- 
cally attached to her religious profession as to the 
duties of Lemar might probably have 
longer—“ In short, you are not disposed to acqui- 
par this new government, and Brloyis of the 
same opinion }” - 7. 

“ Many of our brethren, sir, are of 
fought for the Covenant, and fated, and pra 
and suffered for that grand national and 
now we are like neither to see nor hear tel) of 
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which we suffered, and fought, and fasted, 
prayed for. And anes it was thought prose cso 
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eee acne ae cre ese ir eee wae eGo eect 
stught be made by bringing back the auld family on 
new bargain and a ais iipticai aa; afver a’, whe 
fing James went awa, I understand the great 
yuarrel of the English against him was in behalf of 
aeven unhallowed prelates; and sae, though ae,part 
of our people were free to join wi’ the present mo- 
del, and levied an armed regiment under the Yerl 
of Angus 3: yet our honieat feud, and others that 
étude up for purity of doctrine and freedom of con- 
science, were determined to hear the breath o’ the 
Jacobites before they took part again them, fearing 
to fa’ to the ground like a wall built with unslaked 
mortar, or from sitting between twa stools.” 
“They chose an odd quarter,” said Morton, 
| “ from whieh to expect freedom of conscience and 
purity of doctrine.” 

“Q, dear sir!” said the landlady, “ the natural 
day-spring rises in the east, but the spiritual day- 
| spring may rise in the north, for what we blinded 

mortals ken.” 

“ And Burley went to the north to seek it?” re- 
plied the guest. 

“Truly, ay, sir; and he saw Claver’se himsell, 

| that they ca’ Dundee now.” 

| What!” exclaimed Morton, in amazement; “ I 
| would have sworn that meeting would have been 
the last of one of their lives.” 

“ Na, na, sir;—in troubled times, as I undcr- 
stand,” said Mrs Maclure, “ there’s sudden changes 
—Montgomery, and Ferguson, and mony ane mair 
that were King James’s greatest faes, are on his 
side now. Claver’se spake our friend fair, and sent 
him to consult with Lord Evandale. But then there 
was a break-off, for Lord Evandale wadna look at, 
hear, or speak wi’ him ; and now he’s anes wud 
and aye waur, and roars for revenge again Lord 
Evandale, and will hear nought of onything but 
burn and slay—and, O, thae starts o’ ion! — 
they unsettle his mind, and gie tle enemy sair ad- 
vantages.” 

“ The enemy!” said Mortcon—“ What enemy?” 

“ What enemy? Are ye acquainted familiarly wi’ 
John Balfour o’ Burley, and dinna ken that he has 
oad sair and frequent combats to sustain against 
the Evil One? Did ye ever see him alone but the 
Bible was in his hand, and the drawn sword on his 
knee? did ye never sleep in the same reom wi’ him, 
and hear him strive ‘in his dreams with the delu- 
sions of Satan? O, ye ken little o’ him, if ye have 
seen him only in fair daylight, for nae man can put 
) the face upon his doleful visits and strifes that he 

can do. I hae seen him, after sic a strife of agony, 
tremble, that an infant might hae held him, while 
the hair on his brow was drapping as fast as ever 
my puir thatched roof did in a heavy rain.” 

As she spoke, Morton began to recollect the ap- 
pearance of Burley during his sleep in the hay-loft 
at Milnwood, the report of Cuddie that his senses 
had become impaired, and some whis current 
among the Cameronians, who boasted frequently 
uf Burley’s soul-exercises, and his strifes with the 
foul fiend; which several circumstances Jed him to 
conelude that this man himself was a victim to those 
delusions, eri his mind, naturally acute and for- 
cible, not only isguised his 2g Sakari from those 
tt whose on it might have discredited his judg- 
ajent, but by exerting such a force as is said tp be 
proper to those afflicted with epilepsy, could post- 

pone the fits whjch it occasioned until he was either 
Freed from superintendence, or surrounded by such 
' 
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as held him more hnghly on account of theae vi 

sitations. It was natural to suppose, and cetild 
easily be inferred from the narrative of Mrs Mao 
lure, that disappointed ambition, wrecked hopes, 
and the dow of the party which he had served 
with such desperate fidelity, were likely to 

vate enthusiasm into temporary insanity. It was 

indeed, no uncommon circumstance in those sin- 
gular times, that men like Sir Harry Vane, Harri- 
son, Overton, and others, themselves slaves to the 
wildest and most enthusiastic dreams, could, when 
mingling with the world, conduct themselves not 
only with good sense in difficulties, and courage 
in dangers, but with the most acute sagacity and 
determined valour. The subsequent part of Mrs 
Maclure’s information confirmed Morton in these 
impressions. 

“In the grey of the morning,” she said, “ my 
little Peggy sall shew ye the gate to him before 
the sodgers are up. But ye maun let his hour of 
danger, as he ca’s it, be ower, afore ye venture on 
him in his place of refuge. Peggy will tell ye when 
to venture in. She kens his ways weel, for whiles 
she carries him some little helps that he canna do 
without to sustain life.” 

“¢ And in what retreat, then,” said Morton, “ has 
this unfortunate person found refuge ?” 

** An awsome place,” answered the blind woman, 
“as ever living creature took refuge in. They ca’ 
it the Black Linn of Linklater ; it’s a doleful place, 
but he loves it abune a’ others, because he has sae 
often been in safe hiding there ; and it’s my belief 
rad sae it to a tapestried chamber and a down 
bed. But ye’ll see’t. I hae seen 1t mysell mony a 
day syne. I wasa daft hempie lassie then, and little 
thought what was to comeo’t. Wad ye choose ony 
thing, sir, ere ye betake yoursell to your rest, for 
ye maun stir wi’ the first dawn o’ the grey light?” 

** Nothing more, my good mother,” said Mforton ; 
and they parted for the evening. 


Morton recommended himself to Heaven, threw 


himself on the bed, heard, between sleeping and 
waking, the trampling of the dragoon horses at the 





riders’ return from their patrol, and then slept 
soundly after such painful agitation. . 
CHAPTER XLIII. 
The darksome cave they enter, where they found 
The accursed man, low sitting on the ground, 
Musing full sadly in his sullen mind. Srgxser. 


As the morning began to appear on the moun- 
tains, a gentle knock was h at the door of the 
humble apartment in which Morton slept, and a 
girlish treble voice asked him from without, “ If 
he wad please gang to the Linn or the folk raise 1” 

He arose upon the invitation, and, dressing him- 
self hastily, went forth and joined his little guide. 
The mountain maid tript lightly before him, throu 
the grey haze, over hill and moor. It was a wild 
and varied walk, unmarked by any regular or dis- 
tinguishable track, and keeping, upon the whale, 
the direction of the ascent of the though 
without tracing its windings. The as 
they advanced, became waster and beret qodlan of 
ing but heath and-rock encum the gide of 

valley. ‘ 
“Is the place still distant?” said Morton. 


on 
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# Nearly a mile off, aiswered the girl. “ We'll 


‘be there : 
And do you often go this wild journey, my little 


| maid?” 
| When grannie sends me wi’ milk and meal to 
the Linn,” answered the child. 

® And are you not afraid to travel so wild a road 
alone §” . . 
. © Hout na, sir,” replied the guide; “ nae living 
ereature would touch sic a bit thing as I am, and 
grannie says we need never fear onything else when 
we are doing a gude turn.” 

“ Strong in imnocence as in triple mail !”’ said 
Morton to himself, and followed her steps in si- 


They soon came to a decayed thicket, where 
brambles and thorns supplied the room of the oak 
and birches of which it had once consisted. Here 
the guide turned short off the open heath, and, by 
a sheep-track, conducted Morton to the brook. A 
hoarse and sullen roar had in part prepared him 
for the scene which presented itself, yet it was not 
to be viewed without surprise, and even terror. 
When he emerged from the devious path which 
conducted him through the thicket, he found him- 
self placed on a ledge of flat rock, projecting over 
one side of a chasm not less than a hundred feet 
fleep, where the dark mountain-stream made a 
decided and rapid shoot over the precipice, and 
was swallowed up by a deep, black, yawning gulf. 
The eye in wain strove to see the bottom of the 
fall ; it could catch but one sheet of foaming uproar 
and sheer descent, until the view was obstructed 
by the projecting = which enclosed the bottom 
oF the waterfall, and hid from sight the dark pool 
which received its tortured waters. Far beneath, 
at the distance of perhaps a quarter of a mile, the 
eye t the winding of the stream as it emerged 
into a@hore open course. But, for that distance, 
they were lost to sight as much as if a cavern had 
been arched over them ; and indeed the steep and 
projecting ledges of rock through which they 
wound their way in darkness, were very nearly 
closing and over-roofing their course. 

While Morton ed at this scene of tumult, 
which seemed, by the surrounding thickets and the 
clefts into which the water descended, to seek to 
hide itself from every eye, his little attendant, as 
she stood beside him on the platform of rock which 
commanded the best view of the fall, pulled him 
1 by the sleeve, and said, in a tone which he could 
not hear without stooping his ear near the speaker, 
* Hear till him! Eh! hear till him!” 

Morton listened more attentively, and out of the 
very abyss into which the brook fell, and amidst 
sounds of the cataract, thought he 

i shouts, screams, and even articu- 
late words, as if the tortured demon of the stream 
had Been mingling his complaints with the roar of 


: he way,” said the litt girl; “ foll 
e e ; OlLlOW 
ag but tak tent to your feet ;” 
lity which custom had ren- 
sehen = ing on 
n es and slight projec- 
poetic ar down its face lite Gis 
it overhung. Steady, bold, and active, 
‘hesitated not to foljow her ; but the neces- 
ubtention to secure his hold and footing in a 
where both foot and hand were needful for 


ite 


ge 


she 


fit 
Hi 


if 


till, having descended high ‘twen 
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prevdhied him frem looking around ‘him, 


sixty or seventy above the pool reovived the 
fall, his guide made a pause, und he again found 


himself by her side in a situation that 


ually romantic and us. They were nearly 
capoaim to dis vaterkall, and in point of lovei site- 
ated at about one-quarter’s depth from the point of 
the cliff over which it thundered, and three-fourths 
of the height above the dark, deep, and restless 
pool which received its fall. Both these tremen- 
dous points,—the first shoot, namely, of the yet 
unbroken stream, and the deep and sombre abyss 
into which it was emptied,— were full before him, 
as well as the whole continuous stream of billowy 
froth, which, dashing from the one, was eddying 
and boiling in the other. They were so near this 
grand phenomenon that they were covered with its 
spray, and well-nigh deafened by the incessant 
roar. But crossing in the very front of the fall, 
and at scarce three yards distance from the cata- 
ract, an old oak-tree, flung across the chasm in a 
manner that seemed accidental, formed a bridge 
of fearfully narrow dimensions and uncertain foot- 
ing. The upper end of the tree rested on the 
platform on which they stood—the lower or up- 
rooted extremity extended behind a projection on 
the opposite side, and was secured, Morton’s eye 
could not discover where. From behind the same 
projection glimmered a strong red light, which, 
glancing in the waves of the falling water, and 
tinging them partially with crimson, had a strange 
preternatural and sinister effect when contrasted 
with the beams of the rising sun, which glanced on 
the first broken waves of the fall, though even its 
meridian splendour could not gain the third of its 
full depth. When he had looked around him for a 
moment, the girl again pulled his sleeve, and point- 
ing to the oak and the projecting point b&yond it 
(for hearing speech was now out of the question), 
indicated that there lay his farther passage. 

Morton gazed at her with surprise ; for although 
he well knew that the persecuted presbyterians had 
in the preceding reigns sought refuge among della 
and thickets, caves and cataracts—in spots the | 
most extraordinary and secluded —although he had 
heard of the champions of the Covenant, who had 
long abidden beside Dobs-linn on the wild heights 
of Polmoodie, and others who had been concealed 
in the yet more terrific cavern called Creehoper 
linn, in the parish of Closeburn,!— yet his imagi- 
nation had never exactly figured out the horrors of 
such a residence, and he was d how the 
strange and romantic scene which he now saw had 
remained concealed from him, while a curions in- 
vestigator of such natural phenomena. But he 
readily conceived, that, lying in a remote and wild 
district, and being destined as a place of conceal 
ment to the persecuted preachers and professors ot 
non-conformity, the secret of its existence was 
carefully preserved by the few shepherds to wiiow 
it might be known. 

As, breaking from these meditations, Aen 
to — ieee he should rhea nen 
and terrific bridge, which, skirted cascade, 
and' rendered wet and alippery ty ite ootatartt 
drizzle, traversed the chasm above any Spry ve 
the bottom of the fall, his guide, as if to give hin. 
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courage, trips over and back without the least hesi- 
tation. Envying for a momen: the little bare feet 
which caught a safer bold of the rugged side of the 
gak tnan be could pretend to with his heavy boots, 
Morten nevertheless resolved to attempt the pas- 
aago, and, map fae eye firm on a stationary object 
om the other aide, without allowing his head to be- 
some giddy, or his attention to be distracted by the 
flash, the foam, and the roar of the waters around 
him, he strode steadily and safely g the un- 
certain bridge, and reached the mouth of a small 
cavern on the farther side of the torrent. Here he 
for a light, proceeding from a fire of red- 

t charcoal, permitted him to see the interior of 
the cave, and enabled iim to contemplate the ap- 

ce of its inhabitant, by whom he himself 
could not be so readily distinguished, Mery, con- 
cealed by the shadow of the rock. What he ob- 
served would by no means have encouraged a less 
determined man to proceed with the task which he 
had undertaken. 

Burley, only altered from what he had been for- 
merly by the addition of a grisly beard, stood in 
the midst of the cave, with his clasped Bible in one 
hand, and his drawn sword in the other. His fi- 
gure, dimly ruddied by the light of the red charcoal, 
seemed that of a fiend im the lurid atmosphere 
of Pandemonium, and his gestures and words, as 
far as they could be heard, seemed equally violent 
and irregular. All alone, and in a place of al- 
most unapproachable seclusion, his demeanour was 
that of a man who strives for life and death with 
a mortal enemy. ‘ Ha! ha!—there—there!” 
he exclaimed, accompanying each word with a 
thrust, urged with his whole force against the im- 
passible and empty air—‘“ Did I not tell thee so? 
—I have resisted, and “hou fleest from me!— 
Coward as thou art—come in all thy terrors— 
come with mine own evil deeds, which render thee 
most terrible of all—there is enough hetwixt the 
boards of this book to rescue me !— What mutter- 
est thou of grey hairs?—It was well done to slay 
him—the more ripe the corn, the readier for the 
sicklé,-—Art gone! art gone!—J have ever known 
thee but a coward—ha! ha! ha!” 

With these wild exclamations he sunk the point 
of his sword, and remained standing still in the 
same posture, like a maniac whose fit is over. 

« The dangerous time is by now,” said the little 

irl who had followed ; “it seldom lasts beyond 
time that the sun’s ower the hill; ye may gang 


in and wi’ him now. I’ll wait for you at the 
other side of the linn; he canna bide to see twa 
folk at anes.” 


Slowly and cautiously, and keeping constantly 
upon his guard, Morton presented himself to the 
view of his old associate in command. 

“ What! comest thou again when thine hour is 
over!” was his first exclamation; and flourishing 
his sword aloft, his countenance assumed an ex- 
pression in which fhastly terror seemed mingled 
with the rage of a demoniac. 

“Iam come, Mr Balfour,” said Morton, in a 
steady and composed tone, “ to renew an acquaint- 
ance which has been broken.off since the fight of 
Bothwell Bridge.” 

~ As soon aa‘Burley became aware that Morton was 

lore him in person—an idea which he caught 
with marvellous celerity— he at once exerted that 
tmastership over his heated and enthusiastic imagi- 
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striking part of his extraordimary character. : His 
sunk his sword-point at once, and as he stole it 
composedly into the scabbard, he muttered some 
thing of the damp and cold which eent an old sol- 
diey to his fencing exercise, to prevent his bleod 
from chilling. This done, he proceeded in the cold 
determined manner which was peculiar to his ordi- 
nary discourse. 

* Thou hast tarried long, Henry Morton, and hast 
not come to the vintage before the twelfth hour has 
struck. Art thou yet willing to take the right hand 
of fellowship, and be one with those who look not 
to thrones or dynasties, but to the rule of Scripture, 
for their directions?” 

“ I am surprised,” said Morton, evading the di- 
rect answer to his question, “ that you should have 
known me after so many ye..ts.” e 

“ The features of those who ought to act with me 
are engraved on my heart,” answered Burley; “ and 
few but Silas Morton’s son durst have followed me 
into this my castle of retreat. Seest thou that.draw- 
bridge of Nature’s own construction?” he added, 
pointing to the prostrate oak-tree—“ one spurn of 
my foot, and it is overwhelmed in the abyss below, 
bidding foemen on the farther side stand at defiance, 
and leaving enemies on this at the mercy of one 
who never yet met his equal in single fight.” 

“ Of such defences,” said Morton, “ I should 
have thought you would now have had little need.” 

“ Little need?” said Burley, impatiently —* What 
little need, when incarnate fiends are combined 
against me on earth, and Sathan himself— But it 
matters not,” added he, checking himself —“Enough 
that I like my place of refuge——-my cave of Adul- 
lam, and would not change its rude ribs of lime- 
stone rock for the fair chambers of the castle of 
the Earls of Torwood, with their broad bounds and 
barony. Thou, unless the foolish fever-fit be over, 
mayst think differently.” , 

“ It was of those very possessions I came te 
speak,” said Morton; “ and I doubt not to find 
Mr Balfour the same rational and reflecting per- 
son which I knew him to be in times when zeal dis- 
united brethren.” 


“ Ay?” said Burley —“ indeed !—Is such truly 


your hope !—wilt thou express it more plainly?” ’ 

“In a word, then,” said Morton, “ you have 
exercised, by means at which I can guess, a secret 
but most prejudicial influence over the fortunes of 
Lady Margaret Bellenden and her grand-daughter, 
and in favour of that » Oppressive apostate, 
Basil Olifant, whom the law, deceived by thy ope- 
rations, has placed in possession of their lawful pro- 


“ Sayest thou?” said Balfour. 

“I do say so,” replied Morton; “ and face to 
face you will not deny what you have vouched by 
your handwriting.” 

“ And suppose I deny it not!” said Balfour,— 
“ and suppose that thy si apr were found equal 
to pe: me to retrace the steps I have taken on 
matured resolve, what will be thy meed? Dost thou 
still hope to the fair-haired girl, with her 
wide and rich inheritance!” 

“JT have no such hope,” answered 
oie i omental 

s Hy &> wits bs an : t 
valiant, to bring forth food from the das jion, 
and to extract sweetness from the maw of the de 
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vogrer 1-—. For whose sake hast thou undertaken to 
tead this riddle; more hard than Samson’s!” 

“ For Lord E : rn 
replied Morton, firmly. ‘“ Think better of man- 
land, Mx Balfour, and believe there are some who 
are willing to sacrifice their happiness to that of 
others,” ; 

“ Then, as my soul liveth,” replied Balfour, “thou 
art, to wear beard, and back a horse, and draw a 
sword, the tamest and most gall-less puppet that 
ever sustained injury unavenged. hat! thou 
wouldst help that accursed Evandale to the arms 
of the woman that thou lovest !—thou wouldst en- 
dow them with wealth and with heritages, and thou 
think’st that there lives another man, offended even 
tore deeply than thou, yet equally cold-livered and 
mean-spirited, crawling upon the face of the earth, 
and hast daged to suppose that one other to be John 
Balfour?” 

“For my own feelings,” said Morton, composed- 
ly, “I am answerable to none but Heaven— To 
you, Mr Balfour, I should suppose it of little con- 
sequence whether Basil Olifant or Lord Evandale 

these estates.” 

“ Thou art deceived,” said Burley. “ Both are 
indeed in outer darkness, and strangers to the light, 
as he whose eyes have never been opened to the 
day ;— but this Basil Olifant is a Nabal—a Demas 
—a base churl, whose wealth and power are at the 
disposal of him who can threaten to depri¥e him of 
them. He became a professor because he was de- 
prived of these lands of Tillietudlem—he turned 
a papist to obtain possession of them—he called 
himself an Erastian, that he-might not again lose 
them, and he will become what I list while I have 
in my power the document that may deprive him 
of them. These lands are a bit between his jaws 
and a hook in his nostrils, and the rein and the line 
are in my hands to guide them as I think meet; 
and his they shall therefore be, unless I had as- 
surance of bestowing them on a sure and sincere 
friend. But Lord Evandale is a malignant, of heart 
like flint, and brow like adamant; the goods of the 
world fall on him like leaves on the frost-bound 
earth, and unmoved he will see them whirled off 
by the first wind. The heathen virtues of such as 
he are more dangerous to us than the sordid cupi- 
dity of those who, governed by their interest, must 
follow where it leads, and who, therefore, them- | 
selves the slaves of avarice, may be compelled to 
work in the vineyard, were it but to carn the wages 
of sin.” 

“ This might have been all well some years since,” 

ied Morton; “and I could understand your 
argument, although I could never acquiesce in its 
justice. But at this crisis it seems useless to you 
to persevere in keeping up an influence which can 
no directed to an useful purpose. The 
land has peace, liberty, and freedom of conscience 
—and what would you more!” 

* More!” exclaimed Burley, again unsheathing 
his sword, with a vivacity which nearly made Mor- 
ton start. Look at the notches upon that weapon ; 
they are three in number, are they not?” 

It seems 20,” answered Morton ; “ but what of 


that!” 
aa. ripen steel that parted from this 
on the skull of the perjured traitor 
introduced Episcopacy mto Scotland ;— 
second notch was made in the rib-bone of au 
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impious villain, the boldest and best soldier that 
upheld the prelatic cause at Drumelog ;—-this third 
was broken on the steel head-piece of the captain 
who defended the Chapel of Holyrood when the 
people rose at the Revolution—I cleft him to the 
teeth through steel and bone. It has done grea 
deeds this little weapon, and each of these blows" 
was a deliverance to the church. This sword,” he 
said, again sheathing it, “ has yet more to do—to 
weed out tye base and pestilential heresy of Eras- 
tianism —to vindicate the true liberty of the Kirk 
in her purity —to restore the Covenant in its glory, 
—then let it moulder and rust beside the bones of 
its master.”’} 

“ You have neither men nor means, Mr Balfour, 
to disturb the Government as now settled,” argued 
Morton ; “ the people are in general satisfied, ex- 
cepting only the gentlemen of the Jacobite interest; 
and surely you would not join with those who would ' 
only use you for their own purposes?” 

“Jt is they,” answered Burley, “that should 
serve ours. I went to the camp of the malignant 
Claver’se, as the future King of Israel sought the 
land of the Philistines ; I arranged with him a 
rising, and, but for the villain Evandale, the Eras- 
tians ere now had been driven from the west—I 
could slay him,” he added, with a vindictive scowl, 
“ were he grasping the horns of the altar!” He 
then proceeded in g calmer tone: “ If thou, son of 
mine ancient comrade, wert suitor for thyself to'this 
Edith Bellenden, and wert willing to put thy hand 
to the great work with zeal equal to thy co F 
think not I would prefer the friendship of Basil Oli 
fant to thine; thou shouldst then have the means 
that this document” (he produced a parchment)  af- 
fords, to place her in possession of the lands of her 
fathers. This have I longed to say to thee ever since 
I saw thee fight the good fight sq strongly at the fa- 
tal Bridge. The maiden loved thee, and thou her.” 

Morton replied firmly —“ I will not dissemble 
with you, Mr Balfour, even to gain a good end. I 
came in hopes to persuade you to doa deed of jus- 
tice to others, not to gain any selfish end of my 
own. I have failed—J1 grieve for your sake,-more 
than for the loss which others will sustain by your 
injustice.” 

“You refuse my proffer, then!” said Burley, 
with kindling eyes. 

“1 do,” said Morton. * Would you be really, as 
you are desirous to be thought, a man of honour 
and conscience, you would, regardless of all other 
considerations, restore that parchment to Lord 
Evandale, to be used for the advantage of the law- 
ful heir.” 

“Sooner shall it perish!” said Balfour; and 
casting the deed into the heap of red charcoal be- 
side'him, pressed it down with the heel of his bogt. 

While it smoked, shrivelled, and crackled in the 
flames, Morton sprung forward to snatch it, and 
Burley catching hold of him, a le ensued. 
Both were strong men, but although Morton was 
much the more active and younger of the two, yet 


Balfour was the most powerful, and 

vented him frona rescuin, deed until it was fais~ 
ly reduced to a cinder. then quitted hold of 
each other, and the enthusiast, rendered fiercer by 
the contest, glared on Morton with an eye expres 
sive of frantic revenge. a) 
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| zou hast 
be mine, or a 
coutemn your threats,” said Morton ; “I pity 


aud leave you.” 
an be turned to retire, Burley stept before 
the oak-trunk from ite resting place, 
and ae it fell thundering and crashing into the abyss 
th, drew his sword, and cried eut, with a voice 
ivalled the rear of the cataraxt and the thun- 
of the falling oak,—“ Now thon art at bay !— 
-~yield, or die !’’ and standing in the mouth of 
vern, he flourished his naked sword. 
will not t with the man that preserved 
father’s life,’”’ said Morton ;—“ I have not yet 
\ to say the words, I yield; and my life I will 
rescwe as I best can.” 
i ecbini tong on oh a i 
pose, he sprung past him, and exertin ¢ youth- 
ility of which he ’ possessed ; 


Pye 
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y 


ful agili an une n 

clear across the fearful chasm which 
ivi mouth of the cave from the projectin 
opposite side, and stood there safe an 
his incensed enemy. He immediately 
the ravine, and, as he turned, saw Burley 
d for an instant aghast with astonishment, and 
then, with the frenzy of disappointed rage, rush 
into the interior of his cavern. 

It was not difficult for him te perceive that this 
| unkappy man’s mind had been so long agitated by 

desperate schemes and sudden disappointments, 
| that i¢ had lost its equipoise, and that there was 
| now in his conduct a shade of lunacy, not the less 
iking, from the vigour and craft with which he 
puysued his wild designs. Morton soon joined his 
ide, who had been terrified by the fall of the oak. 
his he represented as accidental; and she assured 
him in return, that the inhabitant of the cave 
would experience no inconvenience from it, being 
ape provided with materials to construct apether 
ridge. 

The adventures of the morning were not yet 
ended. As they approached the hut, the little girl 
made an exclamation of surprise at seeing her grand- 
mother groping her way towards them, at a greater 
distance from her home than she could have been 
supposed capable of travelling. 

an approach, * gin eer yo loved Lord vandal, 

ap » © gin e’er ye loved Lord Evandale, 
help now, or never !—-God be praised that left my 
hearing when he took my poor eye-sight !— Come 
this way—- this way; and O! tread lightly. —Peggy, 


é 


; 
i 


Hi 
ui 


hinny, gang saddle the gentleman’s horse, and lead 
him sannily ahint the thorny shaw, and bide him 


She sonducted him to a small window, through 
which, himeslf unobserved, he could see two dra- 
goons seated at their morning draught of ale, and 


“Di————n ‘seize me, if I forgive him for it, 
: A% the ether; “ and I think I oaz sit 
is his skirts now.” 
you end foam 
the start with him with the 
i e have all eat 
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as you call it, will 

never happen; the day’s put off. Hialtiday's seen 

‘a ghost, or Miss Bellenden’s falien sick of the pip, 

or some blasted nonsense or another ; the thi a 

never keep two days longer, and the firet bird that 
sings out will get the re “ 

“ That’s true, too,” answered his comrade ; “ and 
dea fellow—this Basil Olifant, pay handsome- 

yt 

« Like a prince, man,” said Inglis, “ Evandale 
is the man on earth whom he hates worst; and he 
fears him, besides, about some law business, and 
were he once rubbed out of the way, all, he thinks, 
will be his own.” 

« But shall we have warrants and force enough ! 
said the other fellow. “Few people here stir 
against my lord, and we may find him with some 
of our own fellows at his back.” 

«“ Thou’rt acowardly fool, Dick,” returned Inglis; 
* he is living quietly down at Fairy-Knowe to avoid 
suspicion. Olifant is a istrate, and will have 
some of his own people that he can trust along with 
him. There are us two, and the ae ye ie con 

et a desperate fighting whig fellow called Quintin 
Mackell, that has an old grudge at Evandale.” 

“ Well, well, you are my o , you know,” said 
the private, with true military conscience, “and if 
anything is wrong” 

“ Tj] take the blame,” said Inglis. ‘Come, dn- 
other pot of ale, and let us to Tillietudlem.— Here, 
blind Bess! why, where the devil has the old hag 
crept to?” : 

“Delay them as long as you can,” whispered 
Morton, as he thrust his purse into the hostess’s 
hand; “all depends on gaining time.” 

Then, walking swiftly to the Bes where the girl 
held his horse ready, “ To ee 
alone I could not protect them.—I must instantly 
to Glasgow. Wittenbold, the commandant there, 
will readily give me the support of a troop, and 
procure me the countenance of the civil power. I 
must drop a caution as I pass.—Come, Moorkopf,” 
he said, addressing his horse as he mounted him— 
“ this day must try your breath and speed ” 





CHAPTER XLIV. 

Yet could he not his cl eyes withdraw, 

sade teeee ae? 

Thee grasp'd the hand he held, and sigh’d his soul 

away. and 
Tne indisposition of Edith confined her to bed 

during the eventful day on which she had received 
such an unexpected shock from the sudden appari- 
tion of Morton. Next ing, however, she was 
re to be so much better, that Lord Evandale 
resumed his of leaving Fairy-Knowe. At 


e « 
the day, she observed it would be a sad 
for her, though it would relieve Miss Bellen- 
encumbrance—* My brother leaves as 
Miss Bellenden.” : e 
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distant journey,” answered Lady Emily; “he has 
Wee to fetain kim in thia county.” 


* Good Heaven !” exclaimed Edith, * why was I 
bern to become the wreck of all that is manly and 
noble! What can be done to stop him from ranning 
headlong of ruin? I will come down instantly — 
ar rl de he wiil not depart until I speak 
with him.’ 


« T¢ will be in vain, Miss Bellenden; but I will 
execute your commission ;” and she left the room 
as fo ly as she had entered it, and informed her 
brother, Miss Bellenden was so much recovered.as 
to ing down stairs ae he vo away. 
*§ I suppose,” she added, pettishly, “ the prospect 
of being speedily released from ovr company has 
wrought a cure on her shattered ne ves.” 

Sister,” said Lord Evandale, “ you are unjust, 
if not envious.” 

* Unjust I may be, Evandale, bu. I should not 
have dreamt,” glancing her eye at a mirror, “ of 
being thought envious without better cause. — But 
let us go to the old lady; she is making a feast in 
the other room, which might have dined all your 
troop when you had one.” 

Lord Evandale accompanied her in Jlence to the 

jour, for he knew it was in vain to contend with 
her ssions and offended pride They found 
the table covered with refreshments, arranged un- 
der the careful inspection of Lady 

*¢ Ye could hardly weel be said to breakfast this 
morning, my Lord Evandale, and ye maun e’en 
partake of a small collation before ye ride, such as 
this poor house, whose inmates are so much in- 
debted to you, can provide in their present cir- 
cumstances. For my ain part, I like to see young 
folk take some refection before they ride out upon 
their sports or their affairs, and I said as much to 
his most sacred Majesty when he breakfasted at 
Tillietudlem in the year of grace sixteen hundred 
and fifty-one; and his most sacred Majesty was 
pleased to reply, drinking to my health at the same 
time in a flagon of Rhenish wine, ‘ Lady Margaret, 

speak like a Highland oracle.’ These were his 
Majesty's very words; so that your lordship may 
judge whether I have not good authority to press 
young folk to partake of their vivers.” 

It may be well su that much of the good 
lady’s speech failed Lord Evandale’s ears, which 
were then employed in listening for the light step 
of Edith. His absence of mind on this occasion, 
however pesooaber cost rae Shia flesre While ay 
perk a was i e kind hostess, a part she 
delighted and exeatiol in, she was interrupted by 
John Gudyill, who, in the natural phrase for an- 
nouncing ah inferior to the mistress of a family, 
said, “ was ane wanting to speak to her led- 


9” 
Wade! what ane? Has hanae name! Ye speak 
ae I kept a shop, and was to come at everybody's 


“ Yes, he has a rpetiertt abe John, “ but 

Trait fool!” 

“It's Cale abi my leddy,” said John, in a 
tone rather above ape of decorous respect, 
on which he ly trespassed, confiding in 
his merit as an anieht servant of the family, and 
s faithfal follower of be alr Scie i 
Call-Gi an your yship 
Baepe Edie Henshuw’s kve down yonder at the 
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Brigg-end—that’s him that was Guse-Gtbuie 
Tilletudlem, and gaed to the wappimshaw, # 


that” 

“Hold your peace, John,” said the old hi 
ame, ty; “ you ate very. insolent-to thi 
I wi’ a person like that. Let him tell hi 
business to you or Mrs Headrigg.” 

“ He'll no hear o’ that, my ledily ; he says, them 
that sent him bade him gie the thing to your ledd 
ehip’s ain hand direct, or to Lord Evandale’s, he 
wots na whilk. But, to say the truth, he’s far frae 
fresh, and he’s but an idiot an he were.” 

“Then turn him out,” said Lady M t, “and 
tell him to come back to-morrow when he is sober, 
I suppose he comes to crave some benevolence, as 
an ancient follower o’ the house.” 

“ eee eneugh, my leddy, for he’s a’ in rags, poor 
crea 


Gudyill made another attempt to get at Gibbie’s 
commission, which was indeed of the last import- 
ance, being a few lines from Morton to Lord Evan- 
dale, acquainting him with the danger in which he 
stuod from the practices of Olifant, and exhorting 
him either to instant flight, or else to come to Gias- 
gow and surrender himself, where he could assure 
him of protection. This billet, hastily written, he 
intrusted to Gibbie, whom he saw feeding his herd 
beside the bridge, and backed with a couple of dol- 
lars his desire that it might instantly be delivered 
into the hand to which it was addressed. 

But it was decreed that Goose-Gibbie’s interme- 
diation, whether as an emissary or as a man-at-arms, 
should be unfortunate to the family of Tillietudlem. 
He unluckily tarried so long at the ale-house, to 

rove if his employer’s coin was » that, when 

e appeared at Fairy-Knowe, the little sense which 
nature had given him was effectually drowned in 
ale and brandy, and instead of asking for Lord 
Evandale, he demanded to speak with Lady Mar- 
Sh whose name was more iliar to hi 

eing refused admittance to her presence, he stag- 

red away with the letter undelivered, 

ithful to Morton’s instructions in the only point 
in which it would have been well had he departed 
from them. ; 

A few minutes after he was gone, Edith entered 
the apartment. Lord Evandale and she met with 


mutual embarrassment, which Lady who 
peniponed by her. granddaughter tadiopoain 
postpon: y her s indi ion 
set down ‘to the beshfainess of a bride and bride- 
groom, and, to place them at ease, to talk 
to Lady Emily on indifferent topics. this mo- 


ment, Edith, with a countenance as pale as death, 
muttered, rather than whispered, to Lord Evan- 
dale, a request to with him. He offered his 
arm, and sup her into the small anteroom, 
which, as we have noticed before, opened from the 

lour. He placed her in a chair, and, taking one 
Fimself , awaited the o of the conyersation. 

“TI am distressed, my lord,” were the firat word: 
she was able to articulate, and those, with diff: 
Ser eee anon eae Lees ay ee Oe 

it. 

“If I have any share in occasioning your uneasl 
ness,” said Lord Evandale, mildly, “ will soon 
Edith, be released from it.” Oe 
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en me 
of your friends’ entreaties——in spite of the almost 
inevitable rnin which yawns before you?” 

“ Forgive me, Miss Bellenden; even your soli- 
eitude on my account must not detain me when my 
honour calla My horses stand ready saddled, my 
servants aré prepared, the signal for rising will be 
given so soon as I reach Kilsyth-—If it is my fate 

calls me, I will not shun meeting it. It will 

be something,” he said, taking her hand, “ to die 

a your compassion, since I cannot gain your 
ve. 

“ O, my lord, remain!’ said Edith, in a tone 
which went to his heart; “ time may explain the 

circumstance which has shocked me so 
much; my agitated nerves may recover their tran- 
quillity. S, do not rush on death and ruin! remain 
to be our prop and stay, and hope everything from 
time ! 

“ Tt is too late, Edith,”? answered Lord Evan- 
dale ; “ and I were most ungenerous could I prac- 
tise-on the warmth and kindliness of your feelings 
towards me. I know you cannot love me; nervous 
distress, so strong as to conjure up the appearance 
of the dead or absent, indicates a predilection too 
powerful to give way to friendship and gratitude 
alone. But were it otherwise, the die is now cast.” 

As he spoke thus, Cuddie burst into the room, 
terror and haste in his countenance. “ O, my lord, 
hide yoursell !—they hae beset the outletgo’ the 
house,” was his first exclamation. 

“ They? Who?” said Lord Evandale. 

“ A party of horse, headed by Basil Olifant,” an- 
swered Cuddie. 

“ Q, hide yourself, my lord!” echoed Edith, in 

an agony of terror. 

“J will not, by Heaven!” answered Lord Evan- 
dale. “ What right has the villain to assail me, 
or stop my passage’ I will make my way, were he 
backed by a regiment! Tell Halliday and Hunter 
to get out the horses—And now, farewell, Edith !” 
He clasped her in his arms, and kissed her tender- 
ly; then bursting from his sister, who, with Lady 

t, endeavoured to detain him, rushed out 
and mounted his horse. 

All was in confusion—the women shrieked and 
hurried in consternation to the front windows of the 
house, from which they could see a small party of 
horsemen, of whom two only seemed soldiers. They 
were on the open ground before Cuddie’s cottage, 
at the bottom of the descent from the house, and 
showed caution in approaching it, as if uncertain of 
the strength within. 

“ He may escape! he may escape!” said Edith; 
“ Q, would he but take the by-road!”’ 

But Lord Evandale, determined to face a danger 
which his high spirit undervalued, commanded his 
servants to follow him, and rode composedly down 
the avenue. Old Gudyill ran to arm himself, and 

ie snatched down a gun which was kept for 
the protection of the house, and, although on foot, 
sr ati iit Evandale. Prligcr in vain his wife, 
wi urried up on the alarm, h by his 

i i him with death by ha eward or 
halter for meddling with other folk’s matters. 

aru py virege haere said Cuddie, “and 
that’s d Scotch, or I wotna what is; is it ither 
folk’s matters to see Lord Evandale murdered be- 
fore my face?” and down the avenue he marched. 
Bot considering on the way that he composed the 
whole iniantry, as John Gudyill had not appeared, 
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he took his van ground behind the h ham . 
mered his Sint, eockod his piece, and, cabins ee 
aim at Laird Basil, as he was called, stood prompt * 
for action. 

As soon as Lord Evandale appeared, Olifant’s | 

spread themselves a little, as if preparing to 
enclose him. Their leader stood fast, signet by | 
three men, two of whom were dragoons, the third 
in dress and appearance a countryman, all well 
armed, But the strong figure, stern features, and 
resolved manner of the third attendant, made him 
seem the most formidable of the party; and who- 
ever had before seen him, could have no difficulty 
in recognising Balfour of Burley. 

«“ Follow me,” said Lord Evandale to his ser- 
vants, “and if we are forcibly opposed, do as I do.” 
He adyanced at a hand gallop towards Olifant, and 
was in the act of demanding why he had thus be- 
set the road, when Olifant called out, “ Shoot the 
traitor |!” and the whole four fired their carabines 
upon the unfortunate nobleman. He reeled in the 
saddle, advanced his hand to the holster, and drew 
a pistol, but, unable to discharge it, fell from his 
horse mortally wounded. His servants had 
sented their carabines. Hunter fired at random; 
but Halliday, who was an intrepid fellow, took aim 
at Inglis, and shot him dead on the spot. At the 
same instant, a shot, from behind the hedge, still 
more effectually avenged Lord Evandale, for the 
ball took place in the very midst of Basil Olifant’s 
forehead, and stretched him lifeless on the ground. 
His followers, astonished at the execution done in 
so short a time, seemed rather disposed to stand 
inactive, when Burley, whose blood was up with 
the contest, exclaimed, “ Down with the Midian- , 
ites!” and attacked Halliday sword in hand. At , 
this instant the clatter of horses’ hoofs was heard, 
and a party of horse, rapidly advancing on the ruad 
from Glasgow, appeared on the fatal field. They 
were foreign dragoons, led by the Dutch command- 
ant Wittenbold, accompanied by Morton and a civil 
magistrate. , 

A hasty call to surrender, in the name of God | 
and King William, was obeyed by all except Bur- | 
ley, who turned his horse and attempted to eseape. 
Several soldiers pursued him by command of their | 
officer, but, being well mounted, only the two head- |, 
most seemed likely to gain on him. He turned de- , 
liberately twice, and discharging first one of his 
pistols, and then the other, rid himself of the one | 
pursuer by mortally wounding him, and of the other | 
by shooting his horse, and then continued his flight 
to Bothwell Bridge, where, for his misfortune, he | 
found the gates shut and guarded. Turning from | 
thence, he made for a place where the river seemed 
passable, and plunged into the stream,—the bul- ' 
lets from the pistols and carabines of his pursuers ' 
whizzing around him, Two balls took effect when | 
he was past the middle of the stream, and he felt | 
himself dangerously wounded. He reined his horse 
round = the —— ie net river, wee alr ee ef | 
wards the bank he left, waving hi ’ 
with the purpose of intimating that he surrendered, ! 
The ceased firing at him scoonoey: and 
awaited his return, two of them riding & ‘way | 
into the ae cad pris emcee = Bat it 

resently appeared P : 
i Ek pelagley ment 
co is remaining 
blow on the head of one, whick tusibled him 
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seizes both ocing the saddle 
tiger his an ; g the 
an the 4 y ane headlong into the river, and 
were wn the stream. Their course ya 
be traced | by the blood which bubbled up to the 
surface. They were twice seen to rise, the Dutch- 
Barley clingi iB to him 
showed his desire that bot should 
perish. Their were taken out about a quar- 
ter of a mile down the river. As -gsnogabeh ae 
could not have been unclenched without cutting o 
his hands, both were thrown into a hasty grave, 
still marked by a rude stone, and a ruder epitaph." 
While the soul of this stern enthusiast flitted to 
its account, that of the brave and generous Lord 
Evandale was also released. Morton had flung him- 
self from his horse upon perceiving his situation, 
to render his dying friend all the aid in his power. 
He knew him, for he pressed his hand, and, being 
unable to speak, intimated by signs his wish to be 
conveyed to the house. This was done with all the 
care possible, and he was soon surrounded by his 
lamenting friends, But the clamorous grief of 
Lady Emily was far exceeded in intensity by the 
silent agony of Edith. Unconscious even of the 
presence of Morton, she hung over the dying man ; 
nor was she aware that Fate, who was removing 
one faithful lover, had restored another as if from 
the grave, until Lord Evandale, taking their hands 
in his, preseed them both affectionately, united them 
together, raised his face, as if to pray for a blessing 
on them, and sunk back and expired in the next 
moment. 
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CONCLUSION. 


I wap determined to waive the task of a conclu- 
ding chapter, leaving to the reader’s imagination 
the ts which must necessarily take place 
rien’ Evandale’s death. But as I was — 

precedents are wanting for a practice, whic 
might be found convenient both to readers and com: 
— I confees myself to have been in a consi- 
le dilemma, fortunately I was honoured 
, with an invitation to drink tea with Miss Martha 
| Buskbody, a young lady who has carried on the 
ession of mantua-making at Gandercleugh and 
1 in the neighbourhood, with + success, for about 
forty fdas Knowing her taste for narratives of 
| this iption, I requested her to look over the 
logse sheets the morning before I waited on her, 
and enlighten me by the experience which she must 








' have acquired in reading through the whole stock 
| of three circulating libraries, in Gandercleugh and 
| the two next market-towns. When, with a palpi- 
tating heart, I before her in the evening, 
1 found her disposed to be complimentary. 

Gentle reader, I did request of mine honest friend Peter 

. of this 
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pO whiehe Lat eagronid to discredit, It rime 


Gots Betfour, comets of Worley, 











do pees le oes Oy ” said ahe, wiping 
g er Bs, any novel except- 
ing the Tale of Jemmy and Jenny rf , which 
is indeed pathos itself; but your plan of omitting a 
formal conclusion will never do. Yot may be as 
harrowing to our nerves as you will in the course 
of your story, but, unless you had the genius of the 
author of Julia de Roubigné, never let the end be 
altogether overcleuded. us see a glimpse of 
sanshine in the last chapter; it is quite essential.” 

“ Nothing would be more easy for me, madam, 
than to comply with your injunctions ; for, in truth, 
the parties in whom you have had the to 
be interested, did live long and happily, and begot 
sons and daughters.” 

“ It is unnecessary, sir,” she said, with a slight 
nod of reprimand, “ to be particular concerning 
their matrimonial comforts. But what is your ob- 
jection to let us have, in a general way, a glimpse 
of their future felicity?” 

“ Really, madam,” said I, * you must be aware 
that every volume of a narrative turns less and less 
interesting as the author draws to a conclusion ; 
just like your tea, which, though excellent hyson, 
is necessarily weaker and more insipid in the last 
cup. Now, as I think the one is by no means im- 
proved by the luscious lump of half-dissolved su 
usually found at the bottom of it, so I am of opinion 
that aypistory, growing already vapid, is but sen A 
crutched up by a detail of circumstances whi 
every reader must have anticipated, even though 
the author exhaust on them every flowery epithet 
in the lan e.” 

“ This will not do, Mr Pattieson,” cohtinued the 
lady. “ You have, as I may say, basted up your first 
story very hastily and clumsily at the conclusion ; 
and, in my trade, I would have cuffed the youngest 
apprentice who had put such a horrid and bungled 
spot of work out of her hand. And if you do not 
redeem this gross error by telling us all about the 
marriage of Morton and Edith, and what became 
of the other personages of the story, from Lady 
Margaret down to Goose-Gibbie, I apprize you, that 
you will not be held to have seconplished your task 
handsomely.” 

“Well, madam,” I replied, “ my materials are 
so ample, that I think I can satisfy your curiosity, 
pare it descend to very minute circumstances in- 

“ First, then,” said she, “ for that is most essen- 
tial,—Did Lady Margaret get back her fortune and 
her castle?” 

“ She did, madam, and in the easiest way imagi- 
nable,—as heir, namely, to her worthy Basil 
Olifant, who died without a will; and thus, by his 
death, not only restored, but even augmented, the 
fortune of her, whom, during his life, he had de 
sued with the most inveterate malice. John Gud- 
yill, reinstated in his dignity, was more 
than ever; and Cuddie, with rapturous 
entered upon the cultivation of the mains of 
tadlem, and the occupation of his-eriginal cottage. 





Who stirred 
Hor slam, Langa nd Carat be, 
Upon the Maguse-Moor in 
ae decemly soe el end deat 
Then dota Cire toe into oenes oad 
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But, with the shrewd caution of his character, he 
was never heard to boast of having fired the lucky 
shot which repossessed his lady and himself in their 
original habitations. ‘ After a’,’ he said to Jenny, 
who was his only confidant, ‘ auld Basil Olifant 
was my leddy’s cousin, and a grand gentleman; 
and though he was acting again the law, as I un- 
derstand, for he ne’er showed ony warrant, or re- 
quired Lord Evandale to surrender, and though I 
mind killing him nae mair than I wad doa muir- 
cock, yet it’s just as weel to keep a calm sough 
about it.’ He not only did so, but ingeniously 
enough countenanced a report that old Gudyill had 
done the deed, which was worth many a gill of 
brandy to him from the old butler, who, far dif- 
ferent in disposition from Cuddie, was much more 
inclined to exaggerate than suppress his exploits of 
manhotd.—The blind widow was provided for in 
the most comfortable manner, as well as the little 
guide to the Linn; and” —_—. 

“ But what is all this to the marriage—the mar- 
riage of the principal personages?” interrupted Miss 
Buskbody, impatiently tapping her snuff-box. 

“The marriage of Morton and Miss Bellenden 
was delayed for several months, as both went into 
deep mourning on account of Lord Evandale’s 
death. They were then wedded.” 

“TI hope, not without Lady Margaret’s consent, 
sir?” said my fair critic. “I love books which 
teach a proper deference in young persons to their 
saab In a novel, the young people may fall in 

ve without their countenance, because it is es- 
sential to the necessary intricacy of the story; but 
they must always have the benefit of their consent 
at last. Even old Delville received Cecilia, though 
the daughter of a man of low birth.” 

“ And even so, madam,” replied I, “ Lady Mar- 
aide was prevailed on to countenance Morton, al- 

ough the old Covenanter, his father, stuck sorely 
with her for some time. Edith was her only hope, 
and she wished to see her happy. Morton, or Mel- 
ville Morton, as he was more generally called, 
stood so high in the reputation of the world, and 
was in every other respect such an eligible match, 
that she put her prejudice aside, and consoled her- 
self with the recollection, that marriage went by 
destiny, as was observed to her, she said; by his 
most sacred Majesty, Charles the Second of happy 
memory, when she showed him the portrait of her 
Pearman Fergus, third Earl of Torwood, the 

dsomest map of his time, and that of Countess 
Jane, his second lady, who had a hump-back and 
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only one eye. This was his Majesty's observation, 
aie said, Ae one remarkable morning when he 
ge N: ” ma Mies 3 Sib 
ay,” said Mi y, again interrupting 
a, * if she brought such reesei to countenance 
acquiescing in a misalliance, there was no more 
to be said. And what became of old Mrs What’s- 
her-name, the housekeeper ?” 

“ Mrs Wilson, madam?” answered I. “ She was 
perhaps the happiest of the ; for once a-year 
and not oftener, Mr and Mrs Melville Morton 
in thé great wainscotted-chamber in solemn state, 
-——the hangings being all displayed, the carpet laid. 
down, and the huge brass-candlestick set on the 
table, stuck round with leaves of laurel. The pre- 
paring the room for this yearly festival employed 
her mind for six months before it came about, and 
the putting matters to rights occupied old Alison the 
other six; so that a single day of rejoicing found , 
her business for all the year round.” 

“ And Niel Blane?” said Miss Buskbody. 

“ Lived to a good old age, drank ale and brandy 
with guests of all persuasions, played whig or jaco- 
bite tunes as best pleased his customers, and died 
worth as much money as married Jenny to a cock 
laird. I hope, ma’am, you have no other inquiries 
to make, for really ””»—— 

“ Goose-Gibbie, sir?” said my persevering friend 
—“ Goose-Gibbie, whose ministry was fraught with 
such consequences to the personages of the narra- 
tive? 

“Consider, my dear Miss Buskbody—(I beg 
pardon for the familiarity)—but pray consider, 
even the memory of the renowyed Scheherazade, 
that Empress of Tale-tellers, could not preserve 
every circumstance. I am not quite positive as to 
the fate of Goose-Gibbie, but am inclined to think 
him the same with one Gilbert Dudden, alias Calf- 
Gibbie, who was whipped through Hamilton for 
stealing poultry.” 

Miss Buskbody now placed her left foot on the 
fender, crossed her right leg over her knee, lay 
back on the chair, and looked towards the eeiling. 
When I observed her assume this contemplative 
mood, I concluded she was studying some er , 
cross-examination, and therefore took my hat and 
wished her a hasty good-night, ere the n of 
Criticism had supplied her with any more queries. 
In like manner, gentle Reader, returning you my 
thanks for the patience which has conducted you 
thus far, I take the liberty to withdraw myself 
from you for the present, 
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PERORATION. 


It was mine earnest wish, most courteous Reader, 
that the “ Tales of my Landlord” should have 
reached thine hands in one entire succession of 
tomes, or volumes. But as I sent some few more 
manuscript quires, containing the continuation of 


pon, somewhat moved by 
his remonstrances, and more by heavy charges for 
print and paper, which he stated to have been al- 
ready incurred, I have resolved that these four 
volumes shall be the heralds or avant-couriers of 


the Tales which are yet rage pL aragrcten epee | 
y voured, an | 


of declension!) Whereu 


doubting that they will be eagerly de 

the remainder anxiously ea by rol tecont 

mous Voice of a discerning public. L rest, 

Reader, thine as thou shait construe me, 
Jepepra» Cratemaéruax, 


Gaupencreves, Nov. 15, 1816. 
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Note A.—FesrivaL oF THE Popinsay. 


The Festival of the Poo is stil), I believe, practised at 
Maybole, in Ayrshire. The flowing passage in the h of 


demeanour at such an assembly. 
| “ Having now passed his infancto, i the tenth year of his 
was grandfather pu e 8c er 
| babi an Gb the toune eleorf a very able master that 


g, 


¢ the grammar,‘and fitted boyes for the colledge. Dureing 
lis educating‘in this place, they had then a custome every year 
to meebo the _ eunday of May with sincein’ rom As 
May-pole, fyreing of pieces, an manner of ravelling then 
ihrer laine Ss Gist crime (00 Or noe saeechianta in this pet- 
tle village, to farnish necessaries for the schclars sports, this 
youth resolves to provide himself elsewhere, so that he may ap- 
» by of day he ryses 
he had Pedaoagh fol nas oe had 
for a t before m nds, OT 
otberware vurchased, upon sifbones of diverse coloures, a new 
hatt gloves. But in nothing he bestowed his money more 
a t quantitie whereof he 
the wantes of his come- 
these commodities, but ane.empty 
seven a clock (haveing tra- 
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often admired his dexterity in this, t exer 

his soulders, and when forrecreatione. I have gone to the - 
ping with him when I was bat a stri myself; and it 
that passetyme was the exercize I d ted most in, yet could 
{ uever attaine to any perfectione perable to him. This 
dayes sport being over, he had the of all the spectators, 
the kyndnesse of his feliow ples, and the favour of the 
whole inhabitants of thas little village.” 

Nore B.—Serceant BorawE.t. 
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Scotetarvet. Edinburgh, 1754 P. 166. 
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Civil War, seems to have received no preferment, after tha Re 
storation, suited to his high birth, though, in fact, third cousiu 
to Charles II. Captain Crichton, the friend of Dean Swift, whe 
ublished his Memoirs, found him a private gentleman in the 
King's Life-Guards. At the same time this was no degrading 
tion; for Fountainhall records a duel fought between a 
Life-Guardsman and an officer in the militia, because the latte? 
bad taken upon him to assume superior rank as an officer, to ¢ 
gentleman private in the Life-Guards. The Life-Guardsma: 
— d in the rencontre, and his antagonist was executed for 
m er. 
The character of Bothwell, except in relation to the name, is 
entirely ideal. 


Note C —MuURDERERS OF ARCHBISHOP SHARPE. 


The leader of this party was David Hackston of Rathillet, a 
tleman of ancient birth and estate. He had been pro- 
igate in his younger days, but having been led from curiosity 
to attend the conventicles of the nonconforming clergy, he 
adopted their principles in the fullest extent. It appears, that 
Hackston some personal quarrel with Archbishop Sharpe, 
which induced him to decline the command of the y when 
bapescer, say fee determined upon, fearing his acee 
be ascribed to motives of personal enmity. He felt himself 
in conscience, euweres) to be present; and when the archbishop, 


dragged » crawled towards him on his knees 
for protection, he coldly, ‘‘ Sir, I will never lay a finger 
on you.” It is remarkable that Hackston, as well as a shepherd 


who was also present, but passive, on the occasion, were the only 
two of the party of assassins who suffered death by the hands of 
the executioner. 

On Hackston refusing the command, it was by universal suf- 
frage conferred on John Balfour of Kinloch, called Burley, who 
was Hackston’s brother-in-law. He is described ‘‘ as a little 


man, squint-eyed, and of a very flerce as ‘4 He was,” 
adds the same author, ‘‘ by some reckoned nane of the most re- 


ligious ; yet he was always reckoned zealous and honest-hearted, 
courageous in every en , and a brave soldier, seldom any 
escaping that came into his hands. He was the Penoe actor 
in idling that arch-traltor to the Lord and his church, James 


Nort D.—ScorTrrish DoMEsTICS. 


A masculine retainer of this kind, having offended his magter 
extremely, was commanded to leave his service instantly. ‘ 
troth and that will I not,” answered the domestic ; ‘‘ if yo 
honour disna ken when ye hae a gude servant, I ken when 
hae a gude master, and go away I will not.” On another occa- 
sion of the same nature, the master said, ‘‘ John, you and I 
shall never sleep under the same roof again;” to which John 
replied, with much naivetté, ‘* Whare the deil can your honour 
be ganging ?” 


Norse E.—LocxinG THE DooR DURING DINNER. 


dissing the thine Of dimes, crotabiy utes roa tne acuity being 
e time mer, arose 

anciently assembled in tho hall at that meal, and liable to snr- 
etiquette, of which th flowing i example: . 
w) e an fo 
: f ed a 
ons 


A considerable land 


9 See Goottish Worthies. Svo. Leith, 1816 P, sn, 
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name and requested admittance ; but hischief adhered tothe’ 
ancient : suffer the doors to 


seventeenth century. 


Nore F.—HicHuanp Larep. 


A hland laird, whose peculiarities live still in the recol- 
lection of +his coun: » used to te his residence at 
Edinb in the manner: Every day he visited the 


Water-gate, as it is called, of the Canongate, over which is ex- 
tended a wooden arch. 8 being then the general currency, 
he threw his purse over the gate, and as long as it was heavy 
snough to be thrown over, he continued his round of pleasure 
fm the metropolis ; when it was too light, he thought it time to 
retire to the Highlands. Query— How often would he have 
repeated this experiment at Temple Bar? 
5 


Note G.—WoovEen MARE. 


The ment of riding the wooden mare was, in the days 
of Charles and long after, one of the various and cruel modes of 
enf military discipline. In front of the old guard-house 
in the h Street of Edinburgh, a large horse of this kind was 


placed, on which now and then, in the more ancient times, a 
veteran might be seen mounted, with a firelock tied to each 
foot, atoning for some small offence. : ; 
There is a singular work, entitled Memoirs of Prince William 
Henry, Duke of Gloucester (son of Queen Anne), from his birth 
to his ninth year, in which Jenkin Lewis, an honest Welsh- 
man in attendance on the royal infant’s person, is — to 
record that his Royal Highness laughed, cried, crow’d, and said 
Gig and Dy, very like a babe a descent. He had also 
a premature taste for the discipline as well as the show of war, 
and had a corps of twenty-two boys, arrayed with paper caps 
and wooden swords. For the maintenance of discipline in this 
juvenile corps, a wooden horse was established in the Presence- 
chamber, and was sometimes employed in the punishment of 
offences not strictly military. Hughes, the Duke's tailor, hav- 
made him a suit of clothes which were too tight, was ap- 
pe ted, in an order of the day issued by the young prince, to 
placed on this penal steed. The man of remnants, by dint 
of oe and mediation, escaped from the penance, which 
was ly to equal the inconveniences of his brother artist's 
equestrian trip to Brentford. But an attendant named Wea- 
therly, who had presumed to bring the young prince a to 
he had discarded the use of them), was y mounted on the 
wooden horse without a saddle, with his face to the tail, while 
he was plied by four servanta of the household with syringes 
and sq , till he had a thorough wetting. ‘‘ He was a wag- 
h fallow,” says Lewis, ‘‘ and would not lose anything for the 
‘oke’s sake when he was putting his tricks upon others, 80 he 
was obliged to submit cheerfully to what was inflicted upon him, 
being at our mercy to play him off well, which we did accord- 
ly.” Amid much such nonsense, Lewis’s book shows that 
this poor child, the '\eir of the British raonarchy, who died 
when he was eleven years old, was, in truth, of promising 
parts, and of a good disposition. The volume, which rarely oc- 
curs, is‘“an Svo, published in 1789, the editor being Dr Philip 
Hayes of Oxford. 


Nore H.—RoMANCES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


As few, in the t age, are ee with the ponder- 
pus folios to which the age of Louis XIV. gave rise, we need 
say that they combine the dulness of the metaphysical 
with all the improbabilities of the ancient Romance 
tf Chi . Their character will be most easily learned from 
Beileau'’s Dramatic Satire, or Mrs Lennox's Female Quixote. 


Be 


Notes I.—Srr James TURNER. 


Sir James Turner was a soldier of fortune, bred in the civil 
wars: He was intrusted with a commission to the fines 


Imposed by the Privy Council for non-conformity, in the dis- 
trict of Dumfries an is Da ie species he veeed 
so much his exactions, tha rose an 


Nore K.—TiLLisTUDLam 
of Tiliietudiem is imaginary; but the ruins of 


? 
F 
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Craignethan Castle, situated on te Nethan, about three niles 
from its juhction with the Clyde, have something of the cha- 
racter of the description in the text. 


, 
Notz L.—Jonn GRAHAME O¥ CLAVERHOUSE, 


Kili e, and 1 Bl the arms of victory. 
It is said by tradition, that he was very desirous to see, and 
bs tnteodueed to, w cortntas Lady Elphinstoun, who had reached 
the advanced of one hundred years and upwards. The no- 
ble matron, g a staunch whig, was rather un 

ceive Claver’se (as he was called his 
consented. After the usual compliments, the officer observed 
to the lady, that having lived so much beyond the usual term 
of humanity, she must in her tire have seen many 
changes. ‘‘ Hout na, sir,” said Lady instoun, ** the 

is just to end with me as it W. I was en life, 
there was ane Knox deaving us a’ wi’ his clavers, and now 
Iam ganging out, there is ane Claver’ss deaving us a’ wi’ his 


knocks. 
Clavers signifying, in common parlance, idle chat, the double 
pan does credit to the ingenuity of a lady of a hundred years 


Note M.—Cornet GRaHAME. 


There was actually a young cornet of the Life-Guards named 
Grahame, aed eoney some relation of Claverhouse, slain in 
the skirmish of Drumclog. In the old ballad on the Battle of 
Bothwell Bridge, Claverhouse is said to have continued the 


slaughter of the fugitives in revenge of this gentleman’s death. 


‘¢ Waud up your hand,” then Monmouth said ; 
to these 


** Gie quarters men for me ;” 
But bloody Claver’se swore an oath, 
His *s death avenged should be. 


The body of this young man was found shockingly mangas 
after the battle, his yb pulled out, and his features so niuch 
» that it was impossible to reco, The Tory 
writers say that this was done by the gs; because, finding 
the name Grahame wrought in the Fans gentleman’s neck- 
cloth, poe, eres the corpse for that of Claver'se himself. Tha 
Whig authorities give a different account, from tradition, of 
the cause of Cornet Grahame’s body being thus mangled. He 
had, say they, refused his own dog any food on the morning 
of the battle, affirming, with an oath, that he should have no 
breakfast but upon the flesh of the Whigs. The ravenous ani- 
mal, it is said, flew at his master as soon as he fell, and lace- 


rated his face and throat. 
These two stories are ted to the reader, lenving it to 
of persecuted 


him to judge whether it is most likely that a party 

and insi t fanatics should mangle a body supposed to be that 
of their chief enemy, in the same manner as 

present at Drumclog had shortly before treated the person df 
Archbishop Sharpe; or that a domestic dog should, for want of 
a single breakfast, become so ferocious as to feed on his own 
master, selecting his body frum scores that were lying 


equally acceasible to his ravenotts appetite, 


Norr N.—Proor aGarnst SHoT GIVEN py Saran, 


The belief of the Covenanters that their AD proscar enemies, 
and Claverhouse in particular, had obtained from the Devil a 
charm which rendered them proof against leaden bullets, led 
them to pervert even the circumstances of his death. Howie of 
Loch in, after giving some account of the battle of Killie- 
8, i— 

‘* The battle was very bloody, and Mackay’s third fire 
Claverhouse fell, of whom historians sive little account; but it 
has been said f t 


d, "a Ji on ’ 

nad Note. ** some pavoft 
of a shot a and be ready to of) here, as fermoriy 
con ishop Bharpe and —‘H Devil 
have or give a power to aave life?’ &c. Wi on 
e thing in its reality, I shall only observe, — lat, is 
neither in his power, or of his nature, to be a of men’s 
lives ; he is Ae uantan bona » Lbs in 
this case he is said te give enchan kind 
of metal, and this does not save life: for the 
take or Claverh % lives, yet steel abl ‘ 
doit; for Dalziel, though he not on the fleld, he 
not oscape the arrows of the ty."—Foidem. 


r + 
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i a ' » but the which P. haa : 
Notr O —CLAVERHOUSE’s CHARGER. a same yi Apo a agen a0 

it from of Claverhduse quoted, and hls Beottish sukjocte, in 1660. sic aialaeonnsias 

ert nage on which he rode at Deumciog was mot black, The fact is, that they?conceived themssives a chosen 

sorrel, The author has been misled as to the colour by the | sent forth to extirpate the heathen, like the Jews of old, and 

manny ons current in Scotland concerning | under a similar to show no quarter. 

ied ie en kien boone or of a, van cit o wal of: tos eotecipien co utien Goan Guanes 
79 lowing explicit avo 

who ts said to have performed Cesarean operation upon its acted 3 — 7 


l 
i 
j 
ul 
i 
i 
3 
g 


c 
HL 
rf 
i 
I: 


ble the pitifu’ thing 
lif by the fleetness of 
he has so much respect for, that he re- 

h Drumclog, than all the 
ttier men on either 


t out of all the horses in the world, 
n 


he were on that horse 
» he need of Seapine 

to the Doctrine, Worship, Discipline, and Govern- 

poly Sas sepaier got Pal iapeall he Score ty 

eminentl: thful, and now glorified 

» Mr John Dick. To which is added, his last h 

the , on 8th March 1684, which day 

pp. 4to. No year or place of publi- 


receive some farther information on 


the f ing Latin linea, a of a poem entitled 
Andrew ada which exists in ma- 
Library : — 
** Mons est occiduus, surgit qui celeus in oris, 
Nomine Loudunum) fossis puteisque profundis: 
scatet hic tellus, et aprico ine tectus : 
barbie aol UR gpasontr pa ime . 
xX, ma » nnw jue ae, 
’ pe - diet, pue 


enit et primo campo discedere cogit ; 
Poat hos et alios, coeno provolvit inerti - 
ri ran hag’ campum ae 
3 ue ca 
Aggreditur ; virtus non c, nec profuit ensis; 
fugam viridi sed gramine tectis 


tJ) ‘] 
tata perit, fossis, pars ultima, quorum 
pedes pe lato, seasore rejecto: 


BEERRES 
ne 
ple 
ue 
3 


BM 
and on 

he sealed this testimony. 
cation. 


Tum rabiosa cohors, mi nescia, stratos 
Invadit ue viros ; hic far, ehen ! 
; us, quo fortior alter, 
Hi bus "foris ee awe viril 
‘on: rapuere feris, emque em 
F lingus, auriculis, manibusque resectis, 


Aspera spargentes saxa cerebro : 

Vix dux ipse fuga salvo, namque exta trahebat 
Vulnere tardatus —_— generosus hiante: 

I itur clamore cohors fanatica, namque 
Crodelis semper timidus, si vicerit unquam.” 


MSE. Belitum Bothuellianum. 


Nore P.—Skinmise at DRumcioa. 


This affair, the only one In which Claverhouse was defeated, 
or inenrgent Cameronians successful, was fought pretty 
i the manner mentioned in the text. The ists lost 
about pao ny forty men. The commander of the FPresbyte- 


Covenan party, was Mr Robert Ha:nilton, of 

ie tomsewanes Teen af Ay brother of Sir William Ha- 

to whose title and estate he afterwards succeed 
sending Wo hi » Howie of Loch 


, ee: 2 into their he became a - 
Sorwral srel-cosaning gadget rane binges ati 
por antics (f ai bre migitfiyicg: or Can: 
party) was to obtain not merely toleration for their 


ton when he saw some of Babel’s brats 
after that the Lord had delivered them into their hands, that 
they might dash them against the stones. Psalm cxxxvii. 9. 
his own account of this, he reckons the sparing of these ene- 
mies, and letting them go, to be among their first ste 
aside, for which feared that the Lord would not honour 
to do much more for him; and says, that he was neither for 
ee favours from, nor giving favours to, the Lord’s enemien.” 
See A true and impartial Account of the persecuted Presbyte- 
rians in Scotland, their being in arms, and defeat at Bothwell 
Brigg, in 1679, by William Wilson, tate Schoolmaster in the 
parish Qf Douglas. The reader who would authenticate the 
pevtesion, must not consult any other edition than that of 1697; 
‘or somehow or other the publisher of the last edition has omit- 
ted this remarkable part of the narrative. . 

Sir Robert Hamilton himself felt neither remorse nor shame 
for having put to death one of the prisoners after the battle 
with his own hand, which appears to have been a charge aguinst 
him, by some whose fanati was less exalted than Own. 

“As A ieethe eet nd bring’ Z mre of ae that 
poor man (as they m) at Drumciog, I may eas y puess 
that my accusers can be no other but some of the house of Saul 
or Shimei, or some such risen iy eo to espouse that poor nae 
man (Saul) his quarrel against honest Samuel, for his offering 
to kill that poor man Agag, after the king’s giving him quar- 
ter. ButI, being to command that day, gave out the word 
that no quarter should be given ; and returning from pursuing 
Claverhouse, one or two of these fellows were standing in the 
midst of a company of our friends, and some were debating for 
quarter, others nst it. None could blame me to decide the 
controversy, and I bless the Lord for it to this day. Gd were 
five more that without my knowledge got quarter, whd were 
brought to me after we were a mile from the place as having 
got quarter, which I reckoned among the first steppings aside; 
and seeing that spirit amongst us at that time, I then told it 
to some tilat were with me ‘to my best remembrance, it was 
honest old John Nisbet), that I feared the Lord would not ho- 
nour us todo much more for him. I shall only say this, —~I 
desire to bless his holy name, that since ever he helped me te 
set my face to his work, I never had, nor would take, a fayour 
a enemies, either on right or left hand, and desired to give 
as few.” 

The preceding is extracted from a long vindication of 
his own conduct, sent by Sir Robert Hamilton, 7th December 
1685, addressed to the anti-Popish, anti-Prelatic, anti-Eras- 
tian, anti-sectarian true Presbyterian remnant of the Church 
of Scotland; and the substance is to be found in the work or 
collection, called, ‘* Faithful Contendings Displayed, collected 
and transcribed by John Howie.” 

As the skirmish of i been of late the subject of 
some inquiry, the reader may be curious to see Claverhouse* 
own account of the affair, in a letter to the Earl of Linlithgow, 
written immediately after the action. This gazette, as it may 
be called, occurs in the volume called Dundee’s Letters, printed 
by Mr Smythe of Methven, as a contribution to the Bannat 

lub. The original is in,the library of the Duke of Bucking: 

Claverhouse, it may be observed, spells ike a chamber 


“ FOR THE EARLE OF LINLITHGOW. 


([COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF KING CHARLES Il-'8 FORCES 
IN SCOTLAND, j 
‘* Glaskow, Jun. the 1, 1679. 
‘* My Lorp,—Upon Sa ‘s night, when my Lord Rosse 
this NT nara cute ‘ baaease. the 


ath maga nights before 


' 
| 
| 


| 
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three of horse. We sent both toskirmish, 
Mt foc andl we of Gragoons; they run fet, and sent down § 
oattaillon of foot against them ; we sent of dragoons, 

made them ron again shamfally; but in end they percal- 


, | Marbig 
advanced with there foot, 
0; 


i 


g 
E 
E 
3 
: 
& 
: 
E 


earyed me af an myl; 

they sustained not the shok, 
pursened us so hotly that poplar = Tawion 
y we no rayly. I sav e 

standarts, but lost onthe place about aight or ste men, besides 
wounded ; but the Snaoo lost many mor. They ar not com 
esily af on the other side, for I sawe severall of them fall befor 
we cam to the shok. I mad the best retraite the confusion of 


z 
eee 
38 
if 
ie 
fi 


our would sefffer, and I am now laying with my Lord 
Rome, The toun of Streven drew up as “. was making our 


flocking to them from all hands. This may be counted the be- 
ning of o Rovettion , to any opinion. : : 
FY 


é6 J am my. 
‘* Your lordship’s most humble servant, 
‘* J. GRAHAME, 


** My lord, I am so wearied, and so sleapy, that I have wry- 
ton this very confusedly.” : re 


& 


Nott Q.—Fervups. 


These feuds, which tore to pieces tne little army of insurgents, 
turned merely on the point whether the king’s interest or royal 
nuthority was to be owned or not, and whether the party in 
nrms were to be contented with a free exercise of their own re- 
ligion, or insist upon the re-establf&hment of Ereabatery to its 


sir sed authority, and with full power to predominate over 
other forms of worship. The few country gentlemen who 


joined the insurrection, with the most sensible of the cler- 
‘* "5 it best to limit their demands to what it might be 
~-—--- -- attain. But the party who urged these moderate 


views were termed by the more zealous bigots, the Erastian 
party,—-men, namely, who were willing to piace the church un- 
der the influence of the civil government, and therefore they 
accounted them, ‘‘ a snare upon Mizpah, and a net spread upon 
Tabor.” See the Life of Sir Robert Hamilton in the Scottish 
Worthies, and his account of the battle of Bothwell Bridge, 


Nors R.—Grsset. 


The Cameronians had suffered cution, but it was with- 
out learning mercy. We are informed by i dog Crichton, 
they had set up in their camp a huge gibbet, or gallows, 


prisoners, = 


Notre § —Rovat Arvy at BoTHwELL BRIDGE. 


A Cameronian muse was awakened from slumber [on this 


dolefal occasion, and gave the following account of the mus- 
ter of the royal forces’ in poetry nearly as melancholy as the 


¢ They marched east through Lithgow town 
For to their f : 
And sent for all the north country 
To come, both foot and horses. 


Montrose did come and Athole both, 
And with them many more ; 

corgi ber grec or wala 

t had been there before. 


‘When they were assembled one and all, 
A full brigade were thy 

Like to a pack of hellish __ 

after their prey. 


In armour and amonition 
Then thither did they come 
‘Most cruel of intention." : 


1 Lothian Militia 


in stanzas of mat 
pecimens msy in the curious 
of ti P » 
of LAnaighie Gepttsh Poetry prinsipally of the Seventeenth 


Nore T.—MODERATE PRESBYTERIANS, 


The author does not. any means, desire that Poundtexy 
should be regarded as & ca cepetenniatitn of the moderate 
presbyterians, sters whose cou- 


aabifeed re write the he would protably Piet 
e anew, VOUr 
to give the character a higher turn. It is cmada, however, that 


the Cameronians imputed to their yk agar in opinion con- 


The royalists celebrated their 
rit. & of both be 


cerning the Indulgence, or others of and fanatical 
notions, a disposition not only to seek their own safety, bat to 
enjoy themselves, Hamilton speaks of three clergymen of this 


descri aoe soy tealesk : 
1ey pretended great the Indulgence; but 
alas! that was all their practice, otherwise being but very gross 
which I shall but hint at in short. When great Cameron an 
those with him were taking many a cold blast and storm in the 
fields, and among the cot-houses in Scotland, these three had 
for the most part their residence in Glasgow, where they found 
good a and a full table, which I doubt not but some he- 
stowed upon them from real affection to the Lord’s cause; and 
when these three were together, their greatest work was who 
should make the finest and sharpest rorndel, and breathe the 
Set < >> ~ te another, and to tell what valiant acta 
\ey were to do, and who could laugh loudest and most heartily 
among them ; and when at any time they came out to the coun- 
try, whatever other things they had, they were careful each of 
them to have a great k of brandy with them, which was 
very heavy to some, cularly to Cameron, Mr Cargill, 
an ane Hall—TI shall name no more.” —Faithfui Contend- 
ings, p. 


oa, Se” me fey ene ee 


Note U.—GENERAL DALZELL, USUALLY CALLED TOM 
DaLzELL. 


In Crichton’s Memuirs, edited by Swift, where a particular 
account of this remarkable person’s dress and habits is given, 
he is said never to have worn boots. The follo account af 
his rencounter with John Paton of Meadowhead, showed, that 
in action at least he wore pretty stout ones, unless the reader 
be inclined to believe in the truth of his having a charm, which 
made him proof against lead. 

her, ** advanced the whole 


left wang of his army on Colonel Wallsse right. Here Captain 
of his on Colone ’s ere Ca 
Paton be and Dalsel 


aton behaved with great co gallantry. l, 
knowing him in the former wars, acvanosd upon Tin himself, 
thinking to take him prisoner. Upou his approach, each pre- 
sented his pistol. On their first rea Paton, per- 
‘s 


ceiving his pistol ball to hop upon D: » and know- 
ing what was the cause (he having prouf), put his hand in his 
pocket for some small peg of stiver he there for DNehen: 
pose, and put one of them into his other pistol. But ll, 

ving his ve upon him in the meanwhile, retired behind his 
own man, who by that means was slain.” 


Notre V,—Haxton. 

David Hackston of Rathillet, who was wounded and made 

risoner in the skirmish of Air’s-Moss, in which the celebrated 

Cameron cone Leg reg rne! ros A mea, by order Bad bend 
Council, receive e ace ai atergate 

on a horse’s bare back with face to the tail, and the other 

three laid on a goad of iron, and carried up the street, Mr Ca- 

meron’s head being on a halberd before them.” 


Note W.—GENERAL DALEELL. 


The General is said to have struck one of the 

Blood gushed out, Tb srovocation for this 
ou @ 

was, fiat the prisoner bad called the fierce 

covy beast, who used to soast men.” 

the Russian service, which in those days 


we whi 


| manity. 


Norm X.—Suprosen AppaRiTion oF MoRrToN. 
This incident ie taken from a story in the Hist 
Daniel 


tions written Defoe, under the assumed 
ton. To ~ the narrative, T 7 
omitting many 

fictions of this in ant 


I Fe ee es cic, Sie Wie & 


discuuvented with bis situation he lot a faery bows, sad 
spisaeee fou 
were settled upon him, At owing 
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mn of his mother-in-law, one of his dranghte was 
bill dishonoured. . 


the ono 
rece affront, the youth drew no bills, and 
nor did hie father know in what part of 
er rtuni 
ns taneas » and to er huskand 
her children, of whom she _— 


The father for a h of time positively refused 
Meanhiaitt bie von, souvtnced ex hee wan; Sts own xin, that 


ge yee out by bis wife’s im ties, he 

worn 

to executs the now deeds, if his son did not return within a 
y During the interval, there were many violent disputes be- 
tween the husband and wife, upon the subject of the family 
settlements. In the midat of one of these altercations, the lady 
was startled by seeing a hand at a casement of the window ; 


to the ancient fashion, fastened 
in the inside, the hand seemed 


essay the fastenings, and being 
unable to undo them, was immediately withdrawn. The lady, 


forgetting the with her husband, exclaimed that there 
was pome one in the The husband rushed out, but 
could find no trace of intruder, wiile the walls of the gar- 


den seemed to render it impossible for any such to have made 
hisescape. He therefore taxed his wife with having fancied that 
which she supposed she saw. She maintained the y of 
her aight; on which her husband observed, that it must have 
been devil, who was apt to haunt those who had evil con- 
sciences. This tart remark brought back the matrimonial dia- 
ey bee to its original current. ‘‘1¢ was no devil,” said the lady, 
** but the ghost of your son come to tell you he is dead, and that 
you barf give estate to your bastards, since you will not 
settle it on the lawful heirs.”—‘*‘ It was my son,” said he, 
** come to tell me that he is alive, and ask you how you can be 
such a devil as to urge me to disinherit him;” with that he 
started up and exclaimed, ‘‘ Alexander, Alexander! if you are 
alive, show yourself, and do not let me be insulted every day 
with being told you are dead.” 

At these , the casement which the hand had been seen 
at, opened of itself, and his son Alexander looked in with a full 
face, and, waning dec) on the mother with an angry coun- 
tenance, cried, ** Here!” and then vanished in a moment. 

The lady, though much frightened at the apparition, had wit 
anough to make it serve her own ; for, as the 
— at her husband's summons, she made affidavit that he 

a familiar t who appeared when he ealled it. To ape 
‘yom this table charge, the poor husband agreed to e 
the new settlement of the estate in the terms demanded by the 


A mostinw of Bi ds was held for that purpose, th deed 
ends was held for tha , the new dee 
was executed, and the wife was about to cancel the former 
settlement by tearing the seal, when on a sudden they heard a 
rushing noise in the parlour in which they sat, as if something 
had come in at the door of the room which opened from the 
hall, and then had gone through the room towards the garden- 
Geer, which was shut ; they were all surprised at it, for the sound 
‘was very distinct, but they saw nothing. 
the business of the meeting, but the 

lady brought them back toit. ‘‘ I am not fright- 
ened,” said she, ‘‘ not I.—Come,” said she to her husband, 
haughtily, ‘‘ T'tl cancel the old writings if forty devils were in 
the room ;” With that she took up one of the deeds, and was 
about to tear off the seal. But the double-ganger, or Eidolon, 
of Alexander, was as pertinacious in guarding the rights of his 
principal, as his stepmother in invading them. 

The same moment she raised the paper to destroy it, the 
casement flew open, though it was fast in the inside just as it 
was before, and the shadow of a body ‘vas seen as standing in 
garden without, the face looking into the room, and staring 
directly at the woman with a stern and countenance. 
** Hoxtp!" said the spectre, as if speaking to the ’ 
mediately closed the window and vanished. After this second 
interruption, the new settlement was cancelled by the consent 
of all concerned, and Alexander, in about four or five months 
after, arrived from the East Indi , to which he had gone four 

yeplnaton of wn tal ppd enebiing toa be 

ro] wi ppened, ex 
polled father had written him an scney tier: thareatee 
him. —The History and Reality of Appari- 
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Norn Y.—InaGuis 

The deeds of a man, or rather a monster, of this name, are 
recorded the tombstone of one of those martyrs which it 
vine O14 cohen to repetr: I do not remember the 
name of the person, but the circumstances of the 
pine hebry Moe ics my tbe Epitaph nite oat ans 
confident lowing copy foun nearly 
r elthocah I knee not dean ths Origine! for arte name 
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Who thas hellish tring might be son 
‘Out off his head, then kick’d { o'er the groen; ~ 
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Tercrn ats 5 aon Goacons he crown, 
In *s Letters, Captain - is 

Dundes apt Ingilsh or Inglis, repeatedly 


Nore Z.—Tse Retreats OF THE COVENANTERS, 


The severity of persecution often drove the sufferers to hide 
themselves in dens and caves of the earth, where they had not 
only to struggle with the real dan, rs of damp, darkress, and 
famine, but were called upon, in their disordered imaginations, 
htc ponte deaairehag wers by whom such caverns were be- 

to be haunted. A very romantic scene of rocks, thickets, 
and » called Creehope Linn, on the estate of Mr Men- 
teath of Closeburn, is said to have : the retreat of some of 
these enthusiasts, who judged it safer to face the apparitions by 
which the place was thought to be haunted, than to exposs 
themselves to the of their mortal enemies. 

Another remarkable encounter betwixt. the Foul Fiend and 
the champions of the Covenant, is presdtved in certain rude 
rhymes, not yet forgotten in Ettrick Forest. Two men, it is 
said, by name Hal Dobson and David Dun, constructed 
for themselves a place of refuge in a hidden ravine of a very 
savage character, by the side of a considerable waterfall, near 
the head of Moffat water. Here, concealed from human foes, 
they were assailed by Satan himself, who came upon them grin- 
ning and making mouths, as if g to frighten them, and 
disturb their devotions. The wanderers, more than 
astonished at this supernatura! visitation, assailed their ghostly 
visitor, buffeted him soundly with their Bibles, and compelled 
him at pe to change himself into the resembjance of a pack 
of dried hides, in which shape he rolled down the tascade. The 
shape which he assumed was probably designed to excite the 
cupidity of the assailants, who, as Souters of Selkirk, might 
have been disposed to attempt something to save a package of 
good leather. Thus, 


** Hab Dab and David Din, 
Dang the Deil ower Dabsen’s Linn.” 


The popular verses recording this feat, to which Burns seems 
to have been indebted for some hints in his ‘* Address to the 
Dee may be found in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 
vol. ti. 

It cannot be matter of wonder to any one at all acquainted 
with human nature, that superstition should have aggravated, 
by its horrors, the apprehensions to which men of enthusiastic 

aracter were disposed by the gloomy haunts to which they 
had fled for refuge. 


Nott 2 A.—PREDICTIONS OF TRE COVENANTERS, 


The sword of Captain John Paton of Meadowhead, a Came- 
ronian famous for his pe prowess, bore testimony to his 
exertions in the cause of the Covenant, and was typical of the 
oppressions of the times. ‘* This sword or short shabble ” (scta- 
bla, Italian) ‘‘ yet remains,” says Mr Howie of Lochgoin. ‘* It 
was then by his progenitors” (meaning descendants, a rather 
unusual use of the word) ‘‘ counted to have twenty- t pape 
in its edge ; which made them afterwards observe, ere 
were just as many years in the time of the persecution as there 
were pe ir or broken pieces in the edge thereof.“-~Scottish Wor- 


thtes, edit. 1797, p. 19. 

The persecu y, as their circumstances led to their 
placing a due and sincere reliance on heaven, when earth was 
scarce permitted to bear them, fell naturally into enthusiastic 
credulity, and, as they imagined, direct contention with the 
pores of darkness, so they conceived some amongst them to 

possessed of a power of prediction, which, though they did 
not exactly call it inspired prophecy, seems to have ’ 
in their opinion, Mad nearly to it. The subject pre- 
dictions was generally of a melancholy nature ; for it is during 
such times of blood and confusion that 


*s Pale-eyed prophets whisper fearful change.” 


The celebrated Alexander Peden was haunted by the terrors 
of a French invasion, and was often heard to » ** Qh, 
the Monzies, the French Monzies” (for Monaieurs, doubtless), 
‘* how they run! How long will they run? Oh Lord, cut 


houghs, and stay their running ! e declared, that 
French blood would run thicker in the waters of Ayr and Olyde 
than ever did that of the U: another occa 
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NOTES TO OLD MORTALITY. 


En a mee) 
Nore 2 8,.—Josw Batrour, catLep Buntey. 


The return of Jonn Balfour of Kinloch, called Burley, 
Beotinnd 9s wall as lis vittens Cond manner d 
is Pager fictitious. He was at Bothwell Bridge’ 
he uttered the Ae ecrerpea iyi to Aghios Bad 
much i unison with his religious pretensions. He 
escaped to Holland, where isious F refuge, with other fugitives 
that apt period, His biographer seems simple enough 
believe that he rose high in the of Orange's favour, 
observes, ‘‘ That having still a desire to be ave upon 
who persecuted the Lord's — and in Scotland, 
he obtained liberty from the Prince for that purpose, 
at sea before his arrival in Scotland; whereby that de- 
never accomplished, and so the land was never cleansed 
blood of them who had shed innocent blood, according 
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a the law of the Lord, Gen. fx. 6, Whosn sheddeth man's 

fe lood, by man shall hte blood be shed."—Scottish Worthies, 
p 


Tt was reserved for this historian to discover that the mode- 
ration of King William, and his prudent anxiety to prevent 
that perpetuating of factious quarrels, which is called in mo- 
dern times on, were pica Sa aa in consequence of the 
death of John Balfour, cal ley. 

he late Mr Wemyss of Wemyss Hall, in clad suc: 
to Balfour’s pro in late times, and had several ac- 
aout g » papers, articles of » dec. which pelonged totthe old 


His name seems still to exist in Holland or Flanders; for in 


the Brussels of 26th July 1828, Lientenant-Colonel Bal- 
four de B , is named Commandant of the troops of the 
King of the thelands' in the West inion 
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Hear, Land o’ Cakes and brither Scots, 
Frae Maidenkirk to Johnny Groats’, 
If there ’s a hole in a’ your coats, 
I rede ye tent it ; 
A chiel ’s amang you takin’ notes. 
An’ faith he 'll prent it!— Buans. 


Ahora bien, dizo ui Oura; traedme, senor huésped, aquesos libros, que los quiero ver. Que me place, . 
y entrando en.su aposento, sacé dél una malletiila vieja cerrada con una cadenilla, y abritndola, hallé en ella trei 
libros grandes y unos papeles de muy buena letra escritos de mano. — Dox Quixote, Parte I. Capitulo 32. 


It is mighty well, said the priest ; pray, landlord, bring me those books, for I have a mind tosee them. With all my 
heart, answered the host; and going to his chamber, he brought out a little old cloke-bag, with a padlock and chain to 
it, and opening it, he took out three large volumes, and some manuscript papers written in a fine character. —JARvie’s 


INTRODUCTION —(1829.) 


THE ideal being who is here presented as residing 
in solitude, and haunted by a consciousness of his 
own deformity, and a suspicion of his being gene- 
rally subjected to the scorn of his fellow-men, is 
not altogether imaginary, An individual existed 
many years since, under the author’s observation, 
which suggested such a character. This poor 
anfortunate man’s name was David Ritchie, a 
native of Tweeddale. He was the son of a labourer 
in the slate-quarries of Stobo, and must have been 
born in the mis-shapen form which he exhibited, 
though he sometimes imputed it to ill-usage when 
in infancy. He was bred a brush-maker at Edin- 
burgh, and had wandered to several places, work- 
ing at his trade, from all which he was chased by 
the disagreeable attention which his hideous singu- 
larity of form and face attracted wherever he came. 
The author understood him to say he had even 
been in Dublin. 

Tired at length of being the object of shouts, 
laughter, and derision, David Ritchie resolved, 
like a deer hunted from the herd, to retreat to 
ome wilderness, where he might have the least 
peesible communication with the world which 
scolfed at him, He settled himeelf, with this view, 


upon a patch of wild moorland at the bottom of a 
bank on the farm of Woodhouse, in the sequestered 
vale of the small river Manor, in Peebles-shire, 
The few people who had occasion to pass that way 
were much surprised, and some superstitious per- 
sons a little alarmed, to see so strange a figure as 
Bow’d Davie (i. ¢. Crooked David) employed in a 
task, for which he seemed so totally unfit, as that 
of erecting a house. The cottage which he built 
was extremely small, but the walls, as well as those 
of a little garden that surrounded it, were con- 
structed with an ambitious degree of solidity, being 
composed of layers of large stones and turf; and 
some of the corner stones were so weighty, as to 
puzzle the spectators how such a person as the 
architect could possibly have raised them. In fact, 
David received from passengers, or those who came 
attracted by curiosity, a good deal of assistance ; 
and as no one knew how much aid had been given 
by others, the wonder of each individual remained 
undiminished. 

The proprietor of the ground, the late Sir James 
Naesmith, Baronet, chanced to pass this singular 
dwelling, which, having been placed there without 
right or leave asked or given, formed an exact 
with Falstaff’s simile of a * fair house built 
on another’s ground ;” so that poor David — 
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have lost his edifice by mistaking the property 
where he had erected it. Of course, the proprietor 
entertained no idea of exacting such a forfeiture, but 
readily sanctioned the harmless encroachment. 

The personal description of Elshender of Muckle- 
stane-Moor has been generally allowed to be a 
tolerably exact and unexaggerated portrait of 
David of Manor Water. He was not quite three 
feet and a half high, since he could stand upright 
in the deor of his mansion, which was just that 
height. The following particulars concerning his 
figure and temper occur in the Scots Magazine for 
1817, and are now understood to have been com- 
municated by the ingenious Mr Robert Chambers 
of Edinburgh, who has recorded with much spirit 
the traditions of the Good Towa, and, in other 
publications, largely and agreeably added to the 
stock of our popular antiquities, He is the coun- 
tryman of David Ritchie, and had the best access 
to collect anecdotes of him. 

“His skull,” says this authority, “which was of 
an oblong and rather unusual shape, was said to be 
of such strength, that he could strike it with ease 
through the panel of a door, or the end of a barrel. 
His laugh is said to have been quite horrible ; and 
his screech-ow! voice, shrill, uncouth, and dissonant, 
corresponded well with his other peculiarities. 

“There was nothing very uncommon about his 
dress. He usually wore an old slouched hat when 
he went abroad ; and when at home, a sort of cowl, 
or night-cap. He never wore shoes, being unable 
to adapt them to his mis-shapen finlike feet, but 
always had both feet and legs quite concealed, and 
wrapt up with pieces of cloth. He always walked 
with a sort of pole, or pike-staff, considerably taller 
than himself. His habits were, in many respects, 
singular, and indicated a mind congenial to its 
uncouth tabernacle. A jealous, misanthropical, 
and irritable temper, was his prominent charac- 
teristic. The sense of his deformity haunted him 
like a phantom. And the insults and scorn to 
which this him, had poisoned his heart 
with fierce and bitter feelings, which, from other 
points in his character, do not appear to have been 
more largely infused into his original temperament 
than that of his fellow-men. 

He detested children on account of their pro- 
pensity to insult and persecute him. To strangers 
he was generally reserved, crabbed, and surly ; 
and though he by no means refused assistance or 
charity, he seldom either expressed or exhibited 
much gratitude. Even towards persons who had 
been his greatest benefactors, and who possessed 
the greatest share of his good-will, he frequently 
displayed much eaprice and jealousy. A lady who 
had known him frem his infancy, and who has 
farnished us in the most obliging manner with 
some particulars respecting him, says, that although 

| Davie shewed as much respect and attachment to 
| laet fathet’s family, as it was in his natare to shew 
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cautious in their deportment towards him. One 
day, having gone to visit him with another lady, 
he took them through his garden, and was shewing 
them, with much pride and good-humour, all his 
rich and tastefully assorted borders, when they 
happened to stop near a plot of cabbages which had 
been somewhat injured by the caterpillars. Davie 
observing one of the ladies smile, instantly assumed 
his savage, scowling aspect, rushed among the cab- 
bages, and dashed them to pieces with his kent, 
exclaiming, ‘I hate the worms, for they mock me {* 

“ Another lady, likewise a friend and old ac- 
quaintance of his, very unintentionally gave David 
mortal offence on a similar occasion. Throwing 
back his jealous glance as he was ushering her 
into his garden, he fancied he observed her 
spit, and exclaimed, with great ferocity, ‘Am Ia 
toad, woman! that ye spit at me—that ye spit at 
me? and without listening to any answer or excuse, 
drove her out of his garden with imprecations and 
insult. When irritated by persons for whom he 
entertained little respect, his misanthropy displayed 
itself in words, and sometimes in actions, of still 
greater rudeness ; and he used on such occasions 
the most unusual and singularly savage impreca- 
tions and threats.” ! 

Nature maintains a certain balance of good and 
evil in all hee works ; and there is no state perhaps 
so utterly desolate, which does not possess same 
source of gratification peculiar to itself. This poor 
man, whose misanthropy was founded in a sense of 
his own preternatural deformity, had yet his own 
particular enjoyments. Driven into solitude, he 
becume an admirer of the beauties of nature. 
His garden, which he sedulously cultivated, and 
from a piece of wild moorland made a very produc- 
tive spot, was his pride and his delight; but he 
was also an admirer of more natural beauty : the 
soft sweep of the green hill, the bubbling of a 
clear fountain, or the complexities of awild thicket, 
were scenes on which he often gazed for hours, 
and, as he said, with inexpressible delight. It was 
perhaps for this reason that he was fond of Shen- 
stone’s pastorals, and some parts of Paradise Lost. 
The author has heard his most unmusical voice 
repeat the celebrated description of Paradise, which 
he seemed fully to appreciate. His other studies 
were of a different cast, chiefly polemical. He 
never went to the parish church, and was therefore 
suspected of entertaining heterodox opinions, though 
his objection was probably to the concourse of spec- 
tators, to whom he must have exposed his unseemly 
deformity. He spoke of a future state with intense 
feeling, and even with tears. He expressed disgust 
at the idea of his remains being mixed with the 
common rubbish, as he called it, of the churchyard, 
and selected with his usual taste a beautiful and 
wild spot in the glen where he had his hermitage, 
in which to take his last repose. He changed his 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE BLACK DWARF. 


mind, howovor, and was finally interred in the com- 
mon burial-ground of Manor parish. The author 
has invested Wise Elshie with some qualities which 
tmaade him appear, in the eyes cf the vulgar, a man 
possessed of supernatural power. Common fame 
paid David Ritchie a similar compliment, for some 
of the poor and ignorant, as well as all the children, 
in the neighbourhood, held him to be what is called 
uncanny. He himself did not altogether discourage 
the idea; it enlarged his very limited circle of 
power, and in so far gratified his conceit ; and it 
soothed his misanthropy, by increasing his means 
of giving terror or pain. But even in a rude Scot- 
tish glen thirty years back, the fear of sorcery was 
very much out of date. 

David Ritchie affected to frequent solitary scenes, 
especially such as were supposed to be haunted, and 
valued himself upon his courage in doing so. To 
be sure he had little chance of meeting any thing 
more ugly than himself. At heart, he was super- 
stitious, and planted many rowans (mountain ashes) 
around his hut, as a certain defence against necro- 
mancy. For the same reason, doubtless, he desired 
to have rowan-trees set about his grave. 

We have stated that David Ritchie loved objects 
of natural beauty. His only living favourites were 
a dog and a cat, to which he was particularly 
attached, and his bees, which he treated with great 
care. He took a sister, latterly, to live in a hut 
adjacent to his own, but he did not permit her to 
enter it. She was weak in intellect, but not de- 
formed in person ; simple, or rather silly, but not, 
like her brother, sullen or bizarre. David was 
never affectionate to her ; it was not in his nature ; 
but he endured her. He maintained himself and 
her by the sale of the produce of their garden 
and bee-hives; and, latterly, they had a small 
allowance from the parish. Indeed, in the simple 
and patriarchal state in which the country then 
was, persons in the situation of David and his 
sister were sure to be supported. They had only 
to apply to the next gentleman or respectable far- 
mer, and were sure to find them equally ready and 
willing to supply their very moderate wants. David 
often received gratuities from strangers, which he 
never asked, never refused, and never seemed to 
consider as an obligation. He had a right, indeed, 
to regard himself as one of Nature’s paupers, to 
whom she gave a title to be maintained by his 
kind, even by that deformity which closed against 
him all ordinary ways of supporting himself by his 
own labour. Besides, a bag was suspended in the 
mill for David Ritchie’s benefit ; and those who 
were carrying home a melder of meal, seldom 
failed to add a gowpen,' to the alms-bag of the 
deformed cripple. In short, David had no occa- 
sion for ‘money, save to purchase snuff, his only 
luxury, in which he indulged himself liberally. 
When he died, in the beginning of the present cen- 
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tury, he was found to have hoarded about twenty 
pounds, a habit very consistent with his disposition 3 
for wealth is power, and power was what David 
Ritchie desired to possess, as a compensation for 
his exclusion from human society. 

His sister survived till the publication of the tale 
to which this brief notice forms the introduction 3 
and the author is sorry to learn that a B0rty ot 
“local sympathy,” and the curiosity then expressed 
concerning the Author of Waverley and the subjects 
of his Novels, exposed the poor woman to inquiries 
which gave her pain. When pressed about her 
brother’s peculiarities, she asked, in her turn, why 
they would not permit the dead to rest ?. To others 
who pressed for some account of her parents, she 
answered in the same tone of feeling. 

The author saw this poor, and, it may be said, 
unhappy man, in autumn 1797. Being then, as he 
has the happiness still to remain, connected by 
ties of intimate friendship with the family of the 
venerable Dr Adam Fergusson, the philosopher 
and historian, who then resided at the mansion- 
house of Halyards, in the vale of Manor, about a 
mile from Ritchie’s hermitage, the author was upon 
a visit at Halyards, which lasted for several days, 
and was made acquainted with this singular an- 
chorite, whom Dr Fergusson considered as an 
extraordinary character, and whom he assisted in 
various ways, particularly by the occasional loan 
of books. Theugh the taste of the philosopher and 
the poor peasant did not, it may be supposed, 
always correspond,? Dr Fergusson considered him 
as a man of a powerful capacity and original 
ideas, but whose mind was thrown off its just bias 
by a predominant degree of self-love and self- 
opinion, galled by the sense of ridicule and contempt, 
and avenging itself upon society, in idea at least, by 
a gloomy misanthropy. 

David Ritchie, besides the utter obscurity of his 
life while in existence, had been dead for many 
years, when it occurred to the author that such a 
character might be made a powerful agent in ficti- 
tious narrative. He, accordingly, sketched that of 
Elshie of the Mucklestane-Moor. The story was 
intended to be longer, and the catastrophe more 
artificially brought out; but a friendly critic, to 
whose opinion I subjected the work in its progress, 
was of opinion, that the idea of the Solitary was of a 
kind too revolting, and more likely to disgust than 
to interest the reader. As I had good right to con- 
sider my adviser as an excellent judge of public 
opinion, 1 got off my subject by hastening the story 
to an end, as fast as it was possible; and, by hud- 
dling into one volume, a talo which was designed 
to occupy two, have perhaps ‘produced a narrative 
as much disproportioned and distorted, as the Black 
Dwarf, who is its subject. 





3 I remember David was particularly anxious to see a book, 
which he called, I think, Letters to the Elect Ladies, and 
which, he said, was the best composition he had ever send; but 
Dr Fergusson’s library did not sapply the volume. 
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The Black Dwarf. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Preliminary. 


Hast any philosophy in thee, Shepherd ? 
: ad . As You Like it. 


Ir was a fine April morning (excepting that it 
had snowed hard the night before, and the ground 
remained covered with a dazzling mantle of six 
inches in depth) when two horsemen rode up to 

Wallace Inn. The first was a strong, tall, 
powerful man, in a grey riding-coat, having a hat 
covered with wax-cloth, a huge silver-mounted 
horsewhip, boots, and dreadnought overalls. He 
was mounted on a large strong brown mare, rough 
in coat, but well in condition, with a saddle of the 
co cut, and a double-bitted military bridle. 

e man who accompanied him was apparently 
his servant; he rode a shaggy little grey pony, 
had a blue bonnet on his head, and a large check 
napkin folded about his neck, wore a pair of long 
blue worsted hose instead of boots, had his glove- 
less hands much stained with tar, and observed an 
air of deference and respect towards his companion, 
but without any of those indications of precedence 
and punctilio which are preserved between the 
gentry and their domestics. On the contrary, the 
two travellers entered the court-yard abreast, and 
the concluding sentence of the conversation which 
had been carrying on betwixt them was a joint 
ejaculation, © Lord guide us, an this weather last, 
what will come o’ the lambs!” The hint was 
sufficient for my Landlord, who, advancing to take 
the horse of the principal person, and holding him 
by the reins as he dismounted, while his ostler 
rendered the same service to the attendant, wel- 
comed the stranger to Gandercleugh, and, in the 
same breath, inquired, “What news from the 
south hielands ?” 

“ News ?” said the farmer, “ bad eneugh news, 
I think ;—an we can carry through the yowes, it 
will be a’ we can do; we maun e’en leave the 
lambs to the Black Dwarf’s care.” 

“ Ay, ay,” subjoined the old shepherd, (for such 
he was,) shaking his head, “he’ll be unco busy 
amang the morts this season.” 

“ The Biack Dwarf !” said my learned friend and 
patron, Mr Jedediah Cleishbotham, “and what 
sort of a personage may he be 7” 


1 We have, in this and other instances, printed in italics 
some few words which the worthy editor, Mr Jedediah Cleish- 
bothais, seems to have interpolated upon the text of his 
deceased frie Mr Pattieson. We must observe, once for 
all, that such liberties seem only to have been tak 
learned gentleman where his own character and conduct are 


and surely be must be the best judge of the style 
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« Hout awa’ man,” answered the farmer, “ ye 
hae heard o’ Canny Elshie the Black Dwarf, or ] 
am muckle mistaen—.A’ the warld tells tales about 
him, but it’s but daft nonsense after a’— I dinna 
believe a word o’t frae beginning to end.” 

“ Your father believed it unco stievely, though,” 
said the old man, to whom the scepticism of his 
master gave obvious displeasure. 

“Ay, very true, Bauldy, but that was in‘ the 
time o’ the black-faces— they believed a hantle 
queer things in thae days, that nasbody heeds 
since the lang sheep cam in.” 

“The mair’s the pity, the mair’s the pity,” said 
the old man. “ Your father,—and sae I, have 


aften tel]’d ye, maister,— wad hae been sair vexed | 


to hae seen the auld peel-house wa’s pu’d down to 
make park-dykes ; and the bonny broomy knowe, 
where he liked sae weel to sit at e’en, wi’ his plaid 
about him, and look at the kye as they cam down 
the loaning, ill wad he hae liked to hae seen that 
braw sunny knowe a’ riven out wi’ the pleugh in 
the fashion it is at this day.” 

“ Hout, Bauldie,” replied the principal, “tak ye 
that dram the landlord’s offering ye, and never fash 
your head about the changes o’ the warld, sae lang 
as ye’re blithe and bien yoursell.” 

“ Wussing your health, sirs,” said the shepherd ; 
and having taken off his glass, and observed the 
whisky was the right thing, he continued, “ It’s no 
for the like o’ us to be judging, to be sure; but if 
was 2 bonny knowe that broomy knowe, and an 
unco braw shelter for the lambs in a severe mor- 
ning like this.” 

“ Ay,” said his patron, “but ye ken we maun 
hae turnips for the lang sheep, billie, and muckle 
hard wark to get them, baith wi’ the pleugh and 
the howe ; and that wad sort ill wi’ sitting on the 
broomy knowe, and cracking about Black Dwarfs, 
and siccan clavers, as was the gate lang syne, when 
the short sheep were in the fashion.” 

* Aweel, aweel, maister,” said the attendant, 
“ short,sheep had short rents, I’m thinking.” 

Here my worthy and learned patron again inter- 
posed, and observed, “that he could never per- 
ceive any material difference, in point of longitude, 
between one sheep and another.” 

This occasioned a loud hoarse laugh on the part 
of the farmer, and an astonished stare on the part 
of the shepherd. “It’s the woo’, man,— it’s the 
woo’, and no the beasts themeells, that makes them 
be ca’d lang or short. I believe if ye were to 
measure their backs, the short sheep wad be rather 
the langer-bodied o’ the twa ; but it’s the woo’ that 
pays the rent in thae days, and it had muckilo 


QD 
“ Odd, Bauldie says very true,—short sheep did 





make short rents—my father paid for our stead- 
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that much of the farmer’s icism on the subject 
was affected, as evincing a liberality of thinking, 


ing just threescore punds, and it stands me in 
three hundred, plack and bawbee.—And that’s 
very true-—I hae nae time to be standing here 
clavering — Landlord, get us our breakfast, and 
eee an’ get the yauds fed--1 am for doun to 
Christy Wilson’s, to see if him and me can gree 
about the luckpenny I am to gie him for his year- 
aulds, We had drank sax mutchkins to the making 
the bargain at St Boswell’s fair, and some gate we 
canna gree upon the particulars preceesely, for as 
muckle time as we took abovt it—-I doubt we 
draw to a plea— But hear ye, neighbour,” address- 
ing my worthy and learned patron, “if ye want to 
hear ony thing about lang or short sheep, I will 
be back here to my kail against ane o’clock ; or, if 
ye want ony auld warld stories about the Black 

warf, and sic-like, if yell ware a half mutchkin 
apon Bauldie there, he ’ll crack t’ ye like a pen- 
ps And Ise gie ye a mutchkin mysell, man, if 

ean settle weel wi’ Christy Wilson.” 

The farmer returned at the hour appointed, and 
with him came Christy Wilson, their difference 
having been fortunately settled without an appeal 
to the gentlemen of the long robe. My learned 
and worthy patron failed not to attend, both on 
account of the refreshment promised to the mind 
and to the body, although he is known tu partake 
of the latter in a very moderate degree; and the 
party, with which my Landlord was associated, 
continued to sit late in the evening, seasoning their 
liquor with many choice tales and songs. The last 
incident which [ recollect, was my learned and 
worthy patron falling from his chair, just as he 
concluded a long lecture upon temperance, by 
reciting, from the Gentle Shepherd, a couplet, 
which he right happily transferred from the vice 
of avarice to that of ebriety : 


He that has just eneugh may soundly sleep, 
The owercome only fashes folk to heep. 


In the course of the evening the Black Dwarf? 
had not been forgotten, and the old shepherd, 
Bauldie, told so many stories of him, that they 
excited a good deal of interest. It also appeared, 
though not till the third punch-bowl was emptied, 





1 The Hlack Dwarf, now almost forgotten, was once held a 
formidable personage by the dalesmen of the Border, where 
he got the blame of whatever mischief befell the sheep or 
cattle. ‘* He was,” says Dr Leyden, who makes considerable 
use of him in the ballad called the Cowt of Keeldar, ‘‘a fairy 
of the most malignant order — the genuine Northern Duergar.” 
The best and most authentic account of this dangeruus and 
mysterious being occurs in a tale communicated to the author 
by that eminent aves (arp Richard Surtees, Esq. of Mains- 
forth, author of the History of the Bishopric of Durham. 

According to this well attested legend, two young Northum- 

8 were out on a shooting party, and had plunged deep 
aimong the mountainous moorlands which border on Cumber- 
land. They stopped for refreshment in o little secluded dell 
by the side of a rivulet. There, after they had partahen of 
such food as they brought with them, one of the party fell 
asleep ; the other, unwilling to disturb his friend’s repose, 
stole silently out of the dell with the purpose of loohing around 
him, when he was astonished to find himself close to a being 
who seemed not to belong to this worid, as he was the most 
hideous dwarf that the sun had ever shone on. His head was 
of full human size, orang a frightful contrast with his height, 

was considerably under four feet. It was thatched with 

no other covering than long matted red hair, like that of the 
felt of a badger in consistence, and in colour a reddish brown, 
ile the hus of the heather-biossom. His limbs seemed of great 
$ nor was he otherwise deformed than from their undue 

fu thickness to bia diminutive height. The terri- 
stood gazing on this horrible eppeans until, 
countenance, the being demanded by what right 


with an an 
ha inteude on hills, and destroyed their harm- 


and a freedom from ancient prejudices, becoming 
a man who paid three hundred pounds a-year of 
rent, while, in fact, he had a lurking belief in the 
traditions of his forefathera. After my usual man- 
ner, I made farther inquiries of other persons con- 
nected with the wild and pastoral district in whieh 
the scene of the following narrative is placed, and 
I was fortunate enough to recover many links of 
the story, not generally known, and which account, 
at least in some degree, for the circumstances of 
exaggerated marvel with which superstition hae 
attired it in the more vulgar traditions. 





CHAPTER II. 


Will none but Elearne the Hunter serve your turn ? 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Tn one of the most remote districts of the south | 
of Scotland, where an ideal line, drawn along the 
tops of lofty and bleak mountains, separates that | 
land from her sister kingdom, a young man, called : 
Halbert, or Hobbie Elliot, a substantial farmer, 
who boasted his descent from old Martin Elliot ot | 
the Preakin-tower, noted in Border story and | 
song, was on his return from deer-stalking. The 
deer, once so numerous among these solitary 
wastes, were now reduced to a very few herds, 
which, sheltering themselves in the most remuote | 
and inaccessible recesses, rendered the task of pur- 
suing them equally toilsome and precarious, There 
were, however, found many youth of the country | 
ardently attached to this sport, with all its dan- 
gers and fatigues. The sword had been sheathed 
upon the Borders for more than a hundred years, 
by the peaceful union of the crowns in the reign 
of James the First of Great Britain. Still the 
country retained traces of what it had been in 
former days ; the inhabitants, their more peaceful 
avocations having been repeatedly interrupted by | 
the civil wars of the preceding century, were | 
scarce yet broken in to the habits of regular indus- | 
try, sheep-farming had not been introduced upon 
any considerable scale, and the feeding of black , 





less inhabitants. The Mel danger stranger endeavoured to pro- | 
pitiate the incensed dwarf, by offering to surrender his game, 
as he would to an earthly Lord of the Manor. The proposal | 
only redoubled the offence already tahen by the dwarf, who 
alleged that he was the lord of those mountains, and the pro- 
tector of the wild creatures who found a retreat in their soli- 
tary recesses; and that all spoils derived from their death, or 
misery, were abhorrent to him. The hunter humbled himself 
before the angry goblin, and by protestations of his ignornnce, 
and of his resolution to abstain from such intrusion in future, 
at last succeeded in pacify ng him. The gnome now became 
more communicative, and spoke of himself as belonging to a 
species of beings something between the angelic race and huma- 
nity. He added, moreover, which could hardly have been 
anticipated, that he had hopes of sharing in the redemption of 
the race of Adam. He pressed the sportsman tu visit his 
dwelling, which he said was hard by, and plighted Nts fastis 
for his safe return. Hut at this moment, shout of the 
sportsman'’s companion was heard calling for his friend, and 
the dwarf, as if unwilling that more than one person should 
be cognisant of his Fae oe ne the young iiak 
emer; from the deil to join ™ ° 

It = the universal opinion of those most experiénced in 
such matters, that if the shooter had sccorm the spirit, 
he would, notwithstanding the dwarfs fair pretences, have 
a he pieces, or immured for years in the recemes 

some fairy hill. 

Such is the last and most authentic acsormt of the appath 
tlon of the Black Dwarf. , 
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cattle was the chief p to which the hills and 
valleys were applied. Near to the farmer’s house, 
the tenant ly contrived to raise such a crop of 


oats or barley, as afforded meal for his family ; 
and the whole of this slovenly and imperfect mode 
of cultivation left much time upon his own hands, 
and those of his domestics, This was usually em- 
ployed by the young men in hunting and fishing ; 
and the spirit of adventure, which formerly led to 
raids and forays in the same districts, was still 
to be discovered in the eagerness with which they 
those rural sports. 

The more high-spirited among the youth were, 
about the time that our narrative begins, expecting, 
rather with hope than apprehension, an oppcrtu- 
nity of emulating their Ethers in their military 
achievements, the recital of which formed the chief 

art of their amusement within doors. The pass- 
ing of the Scottish act of security had given the 
alarm to England, as it seemed to point at a sepa- 
ration of the two British kingdoms, after the 
decease of Queen Anne, the reigning sovereign. 
Godolphin, then at the head of the English admi- 
nistration, foresaw that there was no other mode 
of avoiding the probable extremity of a civil war, 
but by carrying through an incorporating union. 
How that treaty was managed, and how little it 
seemed for some time to promise the beneficial 
results which have since taken place to such extent, 
may be learned from the history of the period. It 
is em for our poe to say, that all Scotland 
was indignant at the terms on which their legisla- 
ture had surrendered their national independence. 
The general resentment led to the strangest leagues 
and to the wildest plans. The Cameronians were 
about to take arms for the restoration of the house 
of Stewart, whom they regarded, with justice, as 
their oppressors ; and the intrigues of the period 
presented the strange picture of papists, prelatists, 
and presbyterians, caballing among themselves 
against the English government, out of a common 
feeling that their country had been treated with 
injustice. The fermentation was universal ; and, 
as the population of Scotland had been generally 
trained to arms, under the act of security, they 
were not indifferently prepared for war, and 
waited but the declaration of some of the nobility 
to break out into open hostility. It was at this 
period of public confusion that our story opens. 

The cleugh, or wild ravine, into which Hobbie 
Elliot had followed the game, was already far 
behind him, and he was considerably advanced on 
his return homeward, when the night began to 
close upon him. This would have been a circum- 
stance of great indifference to the experienced 
sportaman, who could have walked blindfold over 
every inch of his native heaths, had it not hap- 
pened near a spot, which, according to the ay 
tions of the country, was in extremely bad fame, 
as haunted by supernatural appearances. To tales 
of this kind Hobbie had, from his childhood, lent 
an attentive ear; and as no part of the country 
afforded such a variety of legends, 80 no man was 
more deeply read in their fearful lore than Hobbie 


of the Heugh-foot ; for so our t was called 
to distinguish aad selgsteed, greet of Elliots 
who bore the same Christian name. It cost him 
no efforts, therefore, to call w memory the terrific 
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sented themselves with a readiness which he felt 





ea 


to be somewhat dismaying. 

This dreary common was called Mucklestane- 
Moor, from a huge column of unhewn granite, 
which raised its massy head on a knoll near the 
centre of the heath, perhaps to tell of the mighty 
dead who slept beneath, or to preserve the memory 
of some bloody skirmish. The real cause of ita 
existence had, however, passed away ; and tradi- 
tion, which is as frequently an inventor of fiction 
as a preserver of truth, had supplied its place with 
a supplementary legend ef her own, which now 
came full upon Hobbie’s memory. The ground 
about the pillar was strewed, or rather encum- 
bered, with many large fragments of stone of the 
same consistence with the column, which, from 
their appearance as they lay scattered on the 
waste, were popularly called the Grey Geese of 
Mucklestane-Moor. The legend accounted for this 
name and appearance by the catastrophe of a noted 
and most formidable witch who frequented these 
hills in former days, causing the ewes to keb, and 
the kine to cast their calves, and performing all 
the feats of mischief ascribed to these evil beings. 
On this moor she used to hold her revels with her 
sister hags; and rings were still pointed out on 
which no grass nor heath ever grew, the turf being, 
as it were, calcined by the scorching hoofs of their 
diz bolical partners. 

Once upon a time this old hag is said to have 
crossed the moor, driving before her a flock of 
geese, which she proposed to sell to advantage at 
a neighbouring fair; for it is well known that the 
Fiend, however liberal in imparting his powers of 
doing mischief, ungenerously leaves his allies 
under the necessity of performing the meanest 
rustic labours for subsistence. The day was far 
advanced, and her chance of obtaining a good price 
depended on her being first at the market. But 
the geese, which had hitherto preceded her in a 
pretty orderly manner, when they came to this 
wide common, interspersed with marshes and pools 
of water, scattered in every direction, to plunge 
into the element in which they delighted. Incensed 
at the obstinacy with which they defied all her 
efforts to collect them, and not remembering the 
precise terms of the contract by which the Fiend 
was bound to obey her commands for a certain 
space, the sorceress exclaimed, “ Deevil, that 
neither I nor they ever stir from this spot more !”” 
The words were hardly uttered, when, by a meta- 
morphosis as sudden as any in Ovid, the hag and 
her refractory flock were converted into stone, the 
angel whom she served, being a strict formalist, 
grasping eagerly at an opportunity of completing 
the ruin of her body and soul by a literal obe- 
dience to her orders. It is said, that when she 
perceived and felt the transformation which was 
about to take place, she exclaimed to the treache- 
rous Fiend, “ Ah, thou false thief! lang hast thou 
promised me a grey gown, and now I am gettin 
ane that will last for ever.” The dimensions 
the pillar, and of the stones, were often appealed 
to, as a proof of the superior stature and size of old 
women and geese in the days of other years, by 
those praisers of the past who held the comfortable 
opinion of the gradual degeneracy of mankind. 

All particulars of this legend Hobbie called to 
mind aa ha nassed alone the moor. He also re- 
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place, the scene of i¢ had been avoided, at least 
after night-fall, by all human beings, as being the 
ordinary resort of kelpies, spunkies, and other 
demons, once the companions of the witch’s dia- 
bolical revels, and now continuing to rendezvous 
upon the same spot, as if still in attendance on 
their transformed mistress. Hobbie’s natural har- 
dihood, however, manfully combated with these 
intrusive sensations of awe. He summoned to his 
side the brace of large greyhounds, who were the 
companions of his sports, and who were wont, in 
his own phrase, to fear neither dog nor devil ; he 
looked at the priming of his piece, and, like the 
clown in Hallowe’en, whistled up the warlike ditty 
of Jock of the Side, as a general causes his drums 
ve beat to inspirit the doubtful courage of his sol- 
ers. 

In this state of mind, he was very glad to hear 
a friendly voice shout in his rear, and propose to 
him a partner on the road. He slackened his pace, 
and was quickly joined by a youth well known to 
him, a gentleman of some fortune in that remote 
country, and who had been abroad on the same 
errand with himself. Young Earnscliff, “of that 
ilk,” had lately come of age, and succeeded to a 
moderate fortune, a good deal dilapidated, from 
the share his family had taken in the disturbances 
of the period. They were much and generally 
respected in the country; a reputation which this 
young gentleman seemed likely to sustain, as he 
was well educated, and of excellent disposition. 

“ Now, Earnscliff,” exclaimed Hobbie, “I am 
lad to meet your honour ony gate, and compary’s 
lithe on a bare moor like this—it’s an unco 

bogilly bit— Where hae ye been sportfng ?” 

“ Up the Carla Cleugh, Hobbie,” answered Earns- 
cliff, returning his greeting. “ But will our dogs 
keep the peace, think you ?” 

“ Deil a fear o’ mine,” said Hobbie, “ they hae 
scarce a leg to stand on. Odd! the deer’s fled the 
country, I think! I have been as far as Inger- 
fell-foot, and deil a horn has Hobbie seen, excep- 
ting three red-wud raes, that never let me within 
shot of them, though I gaed a mile round to get 
up the wind to them, an’ a’. Deil o’ me wad care 
muckle, only I wanted some venison to our auld 

de-dame. The carline, she sits in the ncuk yon- 
er, upbye, and cracks about the grand shooters 

and hunters lang syne—Odd, I think they hae 
killed a’ the deer in the country, for my part.” 

“ Well, Hobbie, I have shot a fat buck, and sent 
him to Earnscliff this morning—you shall have 
half of him for your grandmother.” 

“ Mony thanks to ye, Mr Patrick, ye’re kend to 
a’ the country for a kind heart. It will do the auld 
wife’s heart gude—mair by token, when she kens 
it comes frae oi again maist of a’, gin ye’ll 
come up and take your share, for I reckon ye are 
lonesome now in the auld tower, and a’ your folk 
at that weary Edinburgh. I wonder what they 
can find to do amang a wheen ranks o’ stane houses 
wi’ elate on the tap o’ them, that might live on 
their ain bonny green hills.” 

“My education and my sisters’ has kept my 
mother much in Edinburgh for several years,” said 
Earnscliff, “ but I promise you I propose to make 
up for lost time.” 

“ And ye’ll rig out the auld tower a bit,” said 
Hobbie, “and live hearty and neighbour-like wi’ 
the auld family friends, as the Laird o’ Earnscliff 


should? I can tell ye, my mother—my grand 
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mother I mean—but, since we lost our ain mother, 
we ca’ her sometimes the tane, and sometimes the 
tother—but, ony gate, she conceits hersell no tha 
distant connected wi’ you.” 

“Very true, Hobbie, and I will come to the 
Heugh-foot to dinner to-morrow with all my heart.” 

“ Weel, that’s kindly said! We are auld neigh- 
bours, an we were nae kin—and my gude-dame’s 
fain to see you—she clavers about your father 
that was killed lang syne.” * 

“ Hush, hush, Hobbie—not a word about that 
—it’s a story better forgotten.” 

“J dinna ken —if it had chanced amang our 
folk, we wad hae keepit it in mind mony a day till 
we got some mends for’t—but ye ken your ain 
ways best, you lairds—I have heard that Ellieslaw’s 
friend stickit your sire after the laird himsell had 
mastered his sword.” 

“ Fie, fie, Hobbie ; it was a foolish brawl, occasion- 
ed by wine and politics—many swords Were drawn 
—it is impossible to say who struck the blow.” 

“ At ony rate, auld Ellieslaw was aiding and 
abetting ; and I am sure if ye were sae disposed as 
to take amends on him, naebody could say it was 
wrang, for your father’s blood is beneath his nails 
—and besides, there ’s naebody else left that was 
concerned to take amends upon, and he’s a prela- 
tist and a jacobite into the bargain—TI can tell ye 
the country folk look for something atween ye.” 

“©, for shame, Hobbie!” replied the young 
Laird; “you, that profess religion, to stir your 
friend up to break the law, and take vengeance at 
his own hand, and in such a bogilly bit too, where 
we know not what beings may be listening to us !” 

“ Hush, hush !” said Hobbie, drawing nearer to 
his companion, “I wasna thinking 0’ the like o’ 
them— But I can guess a wee bit what keeps your 
hand up, Mr Patrick; we a’ ken it’s no lack o’ 
courage, but the twa grey een of a bonny lass, 
Miss Isabel Vere, that keeps you sae sober.” 

«I assure you, Hobbie,” said his companion, 
rather angrily, “I assure you you are mistaken § 
and it is extremely wrong of you, either to think 
of, or to utter, such an idea; I have no idea of 
permitting freedoms to be carried so far as to 
connect my name with that of any young lady.” 

“ Why, there now —there now !” retorted Elliot 5 
“did I not say it wasna want o’ spunk that made 
ye sae mim ?— Weel, weel, I meant nae offence 5 
but there’s just ae thing ye may notice frae a 
friend. The auld Laird of Ellieslaw has the auld 
riding blood far hetter at his heart than ye hae— 
troth, he kens naething about thae newfangled 
notions o’ peace and quietness—he’s a’ for the- 
auld-warld doings 0’ ery! and laying on, and he 
has a wheen stout lads at his back too, and keeps 
them weel up in heart, and as fu’ o’ mischief as 
young colts. Where he gets the gear to do’t, nane 
can say; he lives high, and far abune his rents 
here ; however, he pays his way—Sae, if there ’a 


to break 





ony out-break in the country, he’s likely 
oe wi’ the first—and weel does he mind the auld 


quarrels between ye. I am surmizin he ll be for 
a touch at the auld tower at 

“ Well, Hobbie,” answered the young gentleman, 
‘if he should be so ill advised, I shall try to make 
the old tower good against him, as it has been 
made good by my betters against his betters many 
a day ago.” 
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« Very right—very right—that’s speaking like | to which they now approached, they discovered 2 


a man now,” said the stout yeoman; “and, if sae 
should be that this be sae, if ye ll just gar your 
servant jow out the great bell in the tower, there ’s 
me, and my twa brothers, and little Davie of the 
Stenhouse, will be wi’ you, wi’ a’ the power we 
can make, in the snapping of a flint.” 

“ Many thanks, Hobbie,” answered Earnscliff ; 
“tut I hope we shall have no war of so uunatural 
and unchristian a kind in our time.” 

“ Hout, sir, hout,” replied Elliot; “it wad be 
but a wee bit neighbour war, and Heaven and 
earth would make allowances for it in this uncullti- 
‘vated place—it’s just the nature o’ the folk and 
the land—we canna live quiet like London folk 
-~—we haena sae muckle to do. It’s impossible.” 

“Well, Hobbie,” said the Laird, “for one who 
believes so deeply as you do in supernatural ap- 
pearances, I must own you take Heaven in your 
own hand rather audaciously, considering where 
we are walking.” 

“What needs I care for the Mucklestane-Moor 
ony mair than ye do yoursell, Earnscliff?” said 
{ Tobbie, something offended. “To be sure, they do 
say there’s a sort o’ worricows and lang-nebbit 
things about the land, but what need I care for 
them? I hae a good conscience, and little to 
answer for, unless it be about a rant amang the 
tasses, or a splore at a fair, and that’s no muchle 
to speak of. Though I say it mysell, I am as 
quiet a lad and as peaceable - 

“And Dick Turnbull’s head that you broke, 
and Willie of Winton whom you shot at?” said his 
travelling companion. 

“ lout, Earnscliff, ye keep a record of a’ men’s 
misdoings — Dick’s head’s healed again, and we ’re 
to fight out the quarrel at Jeddart, on the Rood- 
day, so that’s like a thing settled in a peaceable 
way; and then I am friends wi’ Willie again, puir 
ohield—it was but twa or three hail draps after 
a’. I wad let ony body do the like o’t to mc fora 
pint o’ brandy. But Willie’s lowland bred, poor 
fallow, and soon frighted for himsell— And, for 
the worricows, were we to meet ane on this very 
bit ——” 

“ As is not unlikely,” said young Earnscliff, “for 
there stands your old witch, Hobbie.” 

“ I say,” continued Elliot, as if indignant at this 
hint —“I say, if the auld carline hersell was to 
get up out o’ the grund just before us here, I 
would think nae mair— But, gude preserve us, 
Harnscliff, what can yon be?” 








CHAPTER III. 


Brown Dwarf, that o’er the moorland strays, 
‘thy name to Keeldar tell! 
** The Brown Man of the Moor, that stays 
Beneath the heather-bell.”’ 
JouHn Leypen. 


Tux object which alarmed the young farmer in 
the middle of his valorous protestations, startled 
fur a moment even his less prejudiced companion. 
The moon, which had arisen during their conversa- 
tien, was, in the phrase of that country, wading 
er struggling with clouds, and shed only a doubt- 
fnl and cocasional light. By one of her beama, 


which streamed upon the great granite column 





form, apparently human, but of a size much lees 
than ordinary, which moved slowly among the 
large grey stones, not like a person intending te 
journey onward, but with the slow, irregular, ffit- 
ting movement of a ene who hovers around some 
spot of melancholy recollection, uttering also, from 
time to time, a sort of indistinct muttering sound. 
This so much resembled his idea of the notions of 
an apparition, that Hobbie Elliot, making a dead 


‘ pause, while his hair’ erected itself upon its sealp, 





—_ 
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whispered to his companion, “It’s Auld Ailie her- 
sell! Shall I gie her a shot, in the name of God ?” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, no,” said his companion, 
holding down the weapon which he was about to 
raise to the aim —“ for Heaven’s sake, no; it’s 
some poor distracted creature.” 

“Ye’re distracted yoursell, for thinking of going 

o near to her,” said Elliot, holding his companion 
in his turn, as he prepared to advance. “~ We’l} 
aye hae time to pit ower a bit prayer (an I could 
but mind ane) afore she comes this length — God! 
she ’s in nae hurry,” continued he, growing bolder 
from his companion’s confidence, and the little 
notice the apparition scemed to take of them. 
“ She hirples like a hen on a het girdle. I redd 
ye, Earnscliff,” (this be added in a gentle whis- 
per,) “let us take a cast about, as if to draw the 
wind on a buck—the bog is no abune knee-deep, 
and better a saft road as bad company.” } 

Earnscliff, however, in spite of his companjon’s 
resistance and remonstrances, continued to advance 
on the path they had originally pursued, and soon 
confronted the object of their investigation. 

The height of the figure, which appeared even 
to decrease as they approached it, seemed to be 
under four feet, and its form, as far as the imper- 
fect light afforded them the means of discerning, 
was very nearly as broad as long, or rather of a 
spherical shape, which could only be occasioned by 
some strange personal deformity. The young sports- 
man hailed this extraordinary appearance twice, 
without receiving any answer, or attending to the 
pinches by which his companion endeavoured to 
intimate that their best course was to walk on, 
without giving farther disturbance to a being of 
such singular and preternatural exterior. To the 
third repeated demand of “ Who are you? What 
do you here at this hour of night ?”—a voice re- 
plied, whose shrill, uncouth, and dissonant tones 
made Elliot step two paces back, and startled even 
his companion, “ Pass on your way, and ask nought 
at them that ask nought at you.” 

“ What do you do here so far from shelter? Axe 
you benighted on your journey ? Will you follow 
us home, (‘ God forbid !’ ejaculated Hobbie Elliot, 
involuntarily,) and I will give you a. lodging ?” 

“I would sooner lodge by mysell in the deepest 
of the Tarras-flow,”’ again whispered Hobbie. 

‘“ Pass on your way,” rejoined the fi the 
harsh tones of his voice still more exalted by pas- 
sion. “I want not your guidance—I want not 
your lodging —itis five years since my head was 
under a human roof, and 1 trust it was for the last 
time. 

“ He is mad,” said Earnecliff. 

“He has a look of auld Humphrey Ettereap, 

1 The Scots use the epithet soft, in malam pariem, in two 


cases at least. A soft road, is a road through quagmire and 
bogs; and s/t weather, signifies that which is very rainy. 
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the tnkler, that perished in this very moss about 
five years syne,” answered his itious com- 
panion ; “ but Humphrey wasna awfu’ big in 
the bouk.” 

“Pass on your way,” reiterated the object of 
their curiosity, “the breath of your human bodies 
pee the air around me— the sound of your 
a voices goes through my ears like sharp bod- 

ins. 

“Lord save us!” whispered Hobbie, “ that the 
dead should bear sic fearfu’ ill-will to the living ! 
— his saul maun be in a puir way, I’m jealous.” 

* Come, my friend,” said Earnscliff, “ you seem 
to suffer under some strong affliction; common 
humanity will not allow uw to leave you here.” 

“ Common humanity !” exclaimed the being, with 
a scornful laugh that sounded like a shriek, “ where 
get ye that catch-word — that noose for woodcocks 
— that common disguise for man-traps — that bait 
which the wretched idiot who swallows, will soon 
find covers a hook with barbs ten times sharper 
than those you lay for the animals which you mur- 
der for your luxury !” 

“T tell you, my friend,” again replied Earns- 
cliff, “ you are incapable of judging of your own 
situation — you will perish in this wilderness, and 
we must, in compassion, foree you along with us.” 

“7 7ll hae neither hand nor foot in’t,” said 
Hobbie ; “let the ghaist take his ain way, for God’s 
sake !” 

“ My blood be on my own head, if I perish here,” 
said the figure; and, observing Earnscliff medi- 
tating to lay hold on him, he added, “ And your 
blood be upon yours, if you touch but the skirt 
ef af garments, to infect me with the taint of mor- 
talit 

The moon shone more brightly as he spoke thus, 
and Earnscliff observed that he held out his right 
hand armed with some weapon of offence, which 
glittered in the cold ray like the blade of a Jong 
knife, or the barrel of a pistol. It would have been 
madness to persevere in his attempt upon a being 
thus armed, and holding such desperate language, 
especially as it was plain he would have little aid 
from his companion, who had fairly left him to 
settle matters with the apparition as he could, and 
had proceeded a few paces on his way homeward. 
Earnscliff, therefore, turned and followed Hobbie, 
after looking back towards the supposed maniac, 
who, asif raised to frenzy by the interview, roamed 
wildly around the great stone, exhausting his voice 
in shrieks and imprecations, that thrilled wildly 
along the waste heath. 

The two sportsmen moved on some time in 
silence, until they were out of hearing of these 
uncouth sounds, which was not ere they had gained 
a considerable distance from the pillar that gave 
name to the moor. Each made his private com- 
ments on the scene they had witnessed, until Hobbie 
Elliot suddenly exclaimed, “ Weel, I ‘ll uphaud that 
yon ghaist, if it be a eS has baith done and 
suffered muckle evil in the flesh, that gars him ram- 
pauge in that way after he is dead and gane.” 

“It seems to me the madness of misan- 
thropy,” said Earnscliff, following his own current 

of thought. 

“ And ye didna think it was a spiritual creature, 
then {” asked Hobbie at his companion. 

“Who, I !— No, surely.” 

“Weel, I am partly of the mind mysell that it 
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may be a live thing—and yet I dina T wadna 
wich to dea ony thing look li aren 

“ At any rate,” said Earnscliff, “I will ride over 

to-morrow, and see what has become of the unhappy 
being. 
« a fair daylight ?” queried the yeoman ; “ then, 
grace o’ God, I’se be wi’ ye. But here we are 
nearer to Heugh-foot than to your house by twa 
mile, —- hadna ye better e ’en gae hame wi’ me, and 
we ’ll send the callant on the powny to tell them that 
you are wi’ us, though I believe there ’s naebody 
at hame to wait for you but the servants and the 
cat.” 

“ Have with you then, friend Hobbie,” said the 
young hunter ; “and as I would not willingly have 
either the servants be anxious, or puss forfeit her 
supper, in my absence, Ill be obliged to you to 
send the boy as you propose.” 

“ Aweel, that is kind, I must say. And ye’ll 
gae hame to Heugh-foot? They ‘Hl be right blithe 
to see you, that will they.” 

This affair settled, they Asap pelo on a little 
farther, when, coming to the ridge of a pretty s 
hill, Hobbie Elliot geclaiinad Now, Eorneclitf | 
am aye glad when I come to this very bit— Ye 
see the light below, that’s in the ha’ window, where 
grannie, the gash auld carline, is sitting birling at 
her wheel-—and ye see yon other light that’s gaun 
whiddin’ back and forrit through amang the win- 
dows ? that’s my cousin, Grace Armstrong, —-she ’s 
twice as clever about the house as my sisters, and 
sac they say themsells, for they ’re good-natured 
lasses as ever trode on heather ; but they confess 
themsells, and sae does grannie, that she has far 
maist action, and is the best goer about the toun, 
now that grannie is off the foot hersell.— My bro- 
thers, ane o’ them’s away to wait upon the cham- 
berlain, and ane ’s at Moss-phadraig, that ’s our led 
farm—he can see after the stock just as weel as | 
can do.” 

“You are lucky, my good friend, in having so 
many valuable relations.’ 

“ Troth am I—Grace make me thankful, I’se 
never deny it.— But will ye tell me now, Earns- 
cliff, you that have been at college, and the high- 
school of Edinburgh, and got a’ sort o’ lair where 
it was to be best gotten — will ye tell me — no that 
it’s ony concern of mine in particular,— but I 
heard the priest of St John’s, and our minister, 
bargaining about it at the Winter fair, and troth 
they baith spak very weel — Now, the priest says 
it’s unlawful to marry ane’s cousin ; but I cannot 
say I thought he brought out the Gospel authorities 
half sae weel as our minister-—our minister is 
thought the best divine and the best preacher 
atween this and Edinburgh — Dinna ye think he 
was likely to be right ?” aoe 

“ Certainly marriage, by all protestant Christians, 
is held to be as free as God made it by the Levitical 
law ; 80, Hobbie, there can be no bar, legal or 
religious, betwixt you and Miss mig.” 

“Hout awa’ wi’ your joking, Earnechif,” replied 
his companion, — “ ye are angry eneugh yourvell if 
ane touches you a bit, man, on the seoth side of 
the jest — No that I was asking the question about 
Grace, for ye maun ken she’s mo my cousin 
main out and out, but the danglter of my unele’s 
wife by her first marriage, so she ’s nae kith acer kim 
to me— only a connection like. But now we’re at 
the Sheeling-hill — I'll fire off my gun, to let them 
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ken I’m coming, that’s aye my way ; and if I hae 
a deer I gie them twa shots, ane for the deer and 
ane for myeell.”’ 

He off his piece accordingly, and the number 


of lights were seen to traverse the house, and even 
to gleam before it. Hobbie Elliot pointed out one 
of these to Earnscliff, which seemed to glide from 


the house towards some of the out-houses—“ That ’s 
Grace hersell,” said Hobbie. She'll no meet me 
at the door, I ’se warrant her — but she ’ll be awa’, 
for a’ that, to see if my hounds’ supper be ready, 
poor beasts.” 

“ Love me, love my dog,” answered Earnscliff. 
* Ah, Hobbie, you are a lucky young fellow !” 

This observation was uttered with something like 
a sigh, which apparently did not escape the ear of 
his companion. 

“ Hout, other folk may be as lucky as I am — 
O how I have seen Miss Isbel Vere’s head turn 
after somebody when they passed ane another at 
the Carlisle races! Wha kens but things may 
! come round in this world?” 

Earnscliff muttered something like an answer ; 
but whether in assent of the proposition, or rebuking 
the application of it, could not easily be discovered ; 
and it seems probable that the speaker himself was 
willing his meaning should rest in doubt and 
obscurity. They had now descended the broad 
loaning, which, winding round the foot of the steep 
bank, or heugh, brought them in front of the 
thatched, but eonitortable, farm-house, which was 
the dwelling of Hobbie Elliot and his family. 

The doorway was thronged with joyful faces 5 but 
the a ance of a stranger blunted many a gibe 
which had been prepared on Hobbie’s lack of suc- 
cess in the deer-stalking. There was a little bustle 
among three handsome young women, each endea- 
vouring to devolve upon another the task of ushering 
the stranger into the apartment, while probably 
all were anxious to escape for the purpose of mahing 
some little personal arrangements, before presenting 
themselves to a young gentleman in a dishabille 
a intended for their brother. 

obbie, in the meanwhile, bestowing some hearty 
and general abuse upon them all, (for Grace was 
not of the party,) snatched the candle from the 
hand of one of the rustic coquettes, as she stood 
playing pretty with it in her hand, and ushered his 
guest into the family parlour, or rather hall; for 
the place having been a house of defence in former 
times, the sitting apartment was a vaulted and 
paved room, damp and dismal enough compared 
with the lodgings of the yeomanry of our days, but 
which, when well lighted up with a large sparkling 
fire of turf and bog-wood, seemed to Earnscliff a 
most comfortably sxchange for the darkness and 
bleak blast of the nill. Kindly and repeatedly was 
he welcomed by the venerable old dame, the mis- 
treas of the family, who, dressed in her coif and 
pinners, her close and decent gown of home-spun 
wool, but with a large gold necklace and ear-rings, 
looked, what she really was, the lady as well as the 
farmer’s wife, while, seated in her chair of wicker, 
by the corner of the great chimney, she directed 
the evening occupations of the young women, and 
of two or three stout serving wenches, who sate 
plying their distafis behind the backs of their young 
amustresses, 


soon as Earnscliff had been duly welcomed, 


As 
and orders issued for some addition to the 





evening meal, his grand-dame and sisters opened 
their fatiery upon Hobbie Elliot for his lack of 
success against the deer. 

“ Jenny needna have kept up her kitchen-fire 
for a’ that Hobbie has brought hame,” said one 
sister. 

“Troth no, lass,” said another ; “ the gatherifg 
peat, if it was weel blawn, wad dress a’ our Hobbie’s 
venison.” 

“ Ay, or the low of the candle, if the wind wad 
let it bide steady,” said a third ; “ if I were him, I 
would bring hame a black craw, rather than come 
back three times without a buck’s horn to blaw on.” 

Hobbie turned from the one to the other, re- 
garding them alternately with a frown on his brow, 
the augury of which was confuted by the good- 
humoured laugh on the lower part of his coun- 
tenance. He then strove to propitiate them, by 
mentioning the intended present of his companion. 

“ In my young days,” said the old lady, “ a man 
wad hae been ashamed to come back frae the hill 
without a buck hanging on each side o’ his horse, 
like a cadger carrying calves.” 

“ J wish they had left some for us then, grannie,” 
retorted Hobbie ; “ they ’ve cleared the country o' 
them, thae auld friends o’ yours, I’m thinking.” 

“ Ye see other folk can find game, though you 
cannot, Hobbie ;” said the eldest sister, glancing a 
look at young Earnscliff. 

“ Weel, weel, woman, hasna every dog his day 
begging Earnscliff’s pardon for the auld saying— 
Mayna I hae his luck, and he mine, another time ! 
— It’s a braw thing for a man to be out a’ day, 
and frighted—na, 1 winna say that neither—but 
mistrysted wi’ bogles in the hame-coming, an’ then 
to hae to flyte wi’ a wheen women that hae been 
doing naething a’ the live-lang day, but whirling a 
bit stick, wi’ a thread trailing at it, or boring at a 
clout.” 

“ Frighted wi’ bogles !” exclaimed the females, 
one and all, — for great was the regard then paid, 
and perhaps still paid, in these glens, to all such 
fantasies. 

“T did not say frighted, now—TI only said mis-set 
wi’ the thing — And there was but ae bogle, neither 
— Earnscliff, ye saw it as weel as I did ?” 

And he proceeded, without very much exaggera- 
tion, to detail, in his own way, the meeting they 
had with the mysterious being at Muchlestane- 
Moor, concluding, he could not conjecture what on 
earth it could be, “unless it was either the Enemy 
himsell, or some of the auld Peghts that held the 
country lang syne.” 

“ Auld Peght !”* exclaimed the grand-dame ; 
“na, na—bless thee frae scathe, my bairn, it’s 
been nae Peght that— it’s been the Brown Man of 
the moors! O weary fa’ thae evil days !— what 
can evil beings be coming for to distract a poor 
country, now it’s peacefully settled, and living in 
love and law !—O weary on him ! he ne’er brought 
gude to these Jands or the indwellers. My father 
aften tauld me he was seen in the year o’ the bloody 
fight at Marston-Moor, and then again in Mon- 
trose’s troubles, and again before the rout o’ Dunbar, 
and, in my ain time, he was seen about the time o’ 
Bothwell-Brigg, and they said the second-sighted 
Laird of Benarbuck had a communing wi’ him some 


1 The gathering peat is the piece of turf left to treasure ur: 
the secret seeds of fire, without any generous consumption of 
fuel; in a word, to keep the fire alive. 
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time afore Argyle’s landing, but that I cannot speak 
to sae ee a was far in the west.—O, 
bairns, he’s never permitted but in an ill time, sac 
mind ilka ane o’ ye to draw to Him that can help 
in the day of trouble.” 

Earnscliff now interposed, and expressed his firm 
conviction that the person they had seen was some 
poor maniac, and had no commission from the in- 
visible world to announce either war or evil. But 
his opinion found a very cold audience, and all 
joined to deprecate his purpose of returning to the 
spot the next day. 

“ OQ, my bonny bairn,” said the old dame, (for, in 
the kindness of her heart, she extended her paren- 
tal style to all in whom she was interested) — You 
should beware mair than other folk—there ’s been 
a heavy breach made in your house wi’ your father’s 
bloodshed, and wi’ law-pleas, and lesses sinsyne ;— 
and you are the flower of the flock, and the lad that 
will build up the auld bigging again (if it be His 
will) to be an honour to the country, and a safe- 
guard to those that dwell in it— you, before others, 
are called upon to put yoursell in no rash adven- 
tures —for yours was aye ower venturesome a race, 
and muckle harm they have got by it.” 

“ But I am sure, my good friend, you would not 
have me be afraid of going to an open moor in broad 
day-light ?” 

“J dinna ken,” said the good old dame; “I wad 
never bid son or friend o’ mine haud their hand 
back in a gude cause, whether it were a friend’s or 
their ain—that should be by nae bidding of mine, 
or of ony body that’s come of a gentle kindred — 
But it winna gang out of a grey head like mine, 
that to gang to seek for evil that’s no fashing wi’ 
you, is clean against law and Scripture.” 

Earnscliff resigned an argument which he saw no 
prospect of maintaining with good effect, and the 
entrance of supper broke off the conversation. Miss 
Grace had by. this time made her appearance, and 
Hobbie, not without a conscious glance at Earns- 
cliff, placed himself by her side. Mirth and lively 
conversation, in which the old lady of the house 
took the good-humoured share which so well be- 
comes old age, restored to the cheeks of the damsels 
the roses which their brother’s tale of the apparition 
had chased away, and they danced and sung for 
an hour after supper as if there were no such things 
as goblins in the world. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Iam a misanthropos, and hate mankind ; 
For ed part, I do wish thou wert a dog, 


That I might love thee something. 


Timon of Athens. 


On the following morning, after breakfast, Earns- 
cliff took leave of his hospitable friends, promising 
to return in time to partake of the venison, which 
had arrived from his house. Hobbie, who appa- 
rently took leave of him at the door of his habitation, 
slunk out, however, and joined him at the top of 
the hill. 

“Ye Il be gaun yonder, Mr Patrick; feind 0’ 
me will mistryst you for a’ my mother says. I 
thought it best to slip out quietly though, in case 
she should mislippen something of what we’re 
gaun to do— we maunna vex her at nae rate — it 


Enea NO ee ee nT ST NRT | 


was amaist the last word my father said to me on 
his deathbed.” 

* By no means, Hobbie,” said Earnscliff; “ she 
well merits all your attention.” 

“Troth, for that matter, she would be as sair 
vexed amaist for you as for me. But d’ye reall 
think there’s nae presumption in venturing 
a $—-We hae nae special commission, ye 

en. 

“If I thought as you do, Hobbie,” said the young 

ntleman, “I would not perhaps inquire farther 
into this business ; but as I am of opinion that 
preternatural visitations are either ceased alto- 
gether, or become very rare in our days, I am 
unwilling to leave a matter uninvestigated which 
may concern the life of a poor distracted being.” 

“ Aweel, aweel, if ye really think that,” answered 
Hobbie doubtfully—“ And it’s for certain the very 
fairies— I mean the very good neighbours themsells 
(for they say folk suldna ca’ them fairies) that used 
to be seen on every green knowe at e’en, are no half 
sae often visible in our days. I canna depone to 
having ever seen ane mysell, but I ance heard ane 
whistle ahint me in the moss, as like a whaup’ as 
ae thing could be like anither. And mony ane my 
father saw when he used to come hame frae the 
fairs at e’en, wi’ a drap drink in his head, honest 
man.” 

Earnscliff was somewhat entertained with the 
gradual declension of superstition from one gene- 
ration to another which was inferred in this last 
observation ; and they continued to reason on such 
subjects, until they came in sight of the upright 
stone which gave name to the moor. 

“ As I shall answer,” says Hobbie, “ yonder’s 
the creature creeping about yet!— But it’s 
day-light, and you have your gun, and I brought 
ane my bit whinger —I think we may venture on 
iim. 

“By all manner of means,” said Earnscliff ; | 
“but, in the name of wonder, what can he be doing | 
there ?” 

“ Biggin a dry-stane dyke, I think, wi’ the grey 
geese, as they ca’ thae great loose stanes — Odd, 
that passes a’ thing I e’er heard tell of !” 

As they approached nearer, Earnscliff could not 
help agreeing with his companion. The figure they 
had seen the night before seemed slowly and toil- 
somely labouring to pile the large stones one upon 
another, as if to form a small enclosure. Materials 
lay around him in great plenty, but the labour of 
carrying on the work was immense, from the size 
of most of the stones ; and it seemed astonishing 
that he should lave succeeded in moving several 
which he had already arranged for the foundation 
of his edifice. He was struggling to move a frag- 
ment of great size when the two young men came 
up, and was so intent upon executing his purpose, 
that he did not perceive them till they were close 
upon him. In straining and heaving at the stone, 
in order to place it according to his wish, he dis- 
played a degree of strength which seemed utterly 
inconsistent with his size and apparent deformity. 
Indeed, to judge from the difficulties he had 
surmounted, he must have been of Herculean 
powers ; for some of the stones he had succeeded 
in raising apparently required two men’s strength 
to have moved them. Hobbie’s suspicions began 





1 Curlew. 
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to revive, on seeing the preternatural strength he 


exerted. 

“TI am amaist persuaded it’a the ghaist of a 
stane-mason—see siccan band-stanes as he’s laid ! 
—~An it be a man, after a’, I wonder what he wad 
take by the rood to build a march dyke. _ There’s 
ane sair wanted between Cringlehope and the 
Shaws.— Honest man,” (raising his voice,) “ye 
make good firm wark there.” 

The being whom he addressed raised his eyes 
with a ghastly stare, and, getting up from his 
stooping posture, stood before them in all his native 
and hideous deformity. His head was of uncom- 
mon size, covered with a fell of shaggy hair, partly 
grizzled with age ; his eyebrows, shaggy and pro- 
minent, overhung a pair of small, dark, piercing 
eyes, set far back in their sockets, that rolled with 
a portentous wildness, indicative of a partial in- 
nanity. The rest of his features were of the coarse, 
rough-hewn stamp, with which a painter would 
equip a giant in romance ; to which was added the 
wild, irregular, and peculiar expression, so often 
seen in the countenances of those whose persons 
are deformed. His body, thick and square, like 
that of a man of middle size, was mounted upon two 
large feet ; but nature seemed to have forgotten 
the legs and the thighs, or they were so very short 
as to be hidden by the dress which he wore. His 
arms were long and brawny, furnished with two 
muuscular hands, and, where uncovered in the eager- 
ness of his labour, were shagged with coarse black 
hair. Itseemed as if nature had originally intended 
the separate parts of his body to be the members 
of a giant, but had afterwards capriciously assigned 
them to the person of a dwarf, so ill did the length 
of his arms and the iron strength of his frame cor- 
respond with the shortness of his stature. His 
clothing was a sort of coarse brown tunic, like a 
monk’s frock, girt round him with a belt of seal-skin. 
On his head he had a cap made of badger’s skin, 
or some other rough fur, which added considerably 
to the grotesque effect of his whole appearance, and 
overshadowed features, whose habitual expression 
scemed that of sullen malignant misanthropy. 

This remarkable Dwarf gazed on the two youths 
in silence, with a dogged and irritated look, until 
Earnscliff, willing to soothe him into better temper, 
observed, © You are hard tasked, my friend ; allow 
us to assist you.” 

Elliot and he accordingly placed the stone, by 
their joint efforts, upon the rising wall. The Dwarf 
watched them with the eye of a taskmaster, and 
testified, by peevish gestures, his impatience at the 
time which they took in adjusting the stone. He 
pointed to another —they raised it also—to a third, 
to a fourth— they continued to humour him, though 
with some trouble, for he assigned them, as if inten- 
tionally, the heaviest fragments which lay near. 

“ And now, friend,” said Elliot, as the unrea- 
sonable Dwarf indicated another stone larger than 
any they had moved, “ Earnscliff may do as he 
likes ; but be ye man or be ye waur, deil be in my 
fingers if I break my back wi’ heaving thae stanes 
ony langer like a barrow-man, without getting sae 
ranckle as thanks for my pains.” 

“ Thanks !” exclaimed the Dwarf, with 2 motion 
ekpressive of the utmost contempt —* There— take 
them, and fatten upon them ! Take them, and may 


they thrive with you as they have done with me— 
as they have done with every mortal worm that 
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Hence—-either labour or begone !”” 

“ This is a fine reward we have, Earnscliff, for 
building a tabernacle for the devil, and prejudicing 
our ain souls into the bargain, for what we ken.” 

“Our presence,” answered Earnscliff, “ seems 
only to irritate his frenzy; we had better leave 
him, and send some one to provide him with food 
and necessaries.” 

They did so. The servant despatched for this 
purpose found the Dwarf still labouring at his wall, 
but could not extract a word from him. The lad, 
infected with the superstitions of the country, did 
not long persist in an attempt to intrude questions 
or advice on so singular a figure, but having placed 
the articles which he had brought for his use on a 
stone at some distance, he left them at the misan- 
thrope’s disposal. 

The Dwarf proceeded in his labours, day after 
day, with an assiduity so incredible as to ap 
almost supernatural. In one day he often seemed 
to have donc the work of two men, and his building 
soon assumed the appearance of the walls of a hut, 
which, though very small, and constructed only of 
stones and turf, without any mortar, exhibited, from 
the unusual size of the stones employed, an appear- 
ance of solidity very uncommon for a cottage of 
such narrow dimensions and rude construction. 
Earnscliff, attentive to his motions, no sooner per- 
ceived to what they tended, than he sent down a 
number of spars of wood suitable for forming the 
roof, which he caused to be left in the neighbourhood 
of the spot, resolving next day to send workmen to 
put them up. But his purpose was anticipated, for 
in the evening, during the night, and early in the 
morning, the Dwarf had laboured so hard, and with 
such ingenuity, that he had nearly completed the 
adjustment of the rafters. His next labour was to 
cut rushes and thatch his dwelling, a task which he 
performed with singular dexterity. . 

As he seemed averse to receive any aid beyond 
the occasional assistance of a passenger, materials 
suitable to his purpose, and tools, were supplied to 
him, in the use of which he proved to be skilful 
He constructed the door and window of his cot, he 
adjusted a rude bedstead, and a few shelves, and 
appeared to become somewhat soothed in his temper 
as his accommodations increased. 

His next task was to form a strong enclosure, 
and to cultivate the land within it to the best of his 
power ; until, by transporting mould, and working 
up what was upon the spot, he formed a patch of 
garden-ground. It must be naturally supposed, 
that, as above hinted, this solitary being received 
assistance occasionally from such travellers as 
crossed the moor by chance, as well as from several 
who went from curiosity to visit his works. It was, 
indeed, impossible to see a human creature, so un- 
fitted, at first sight, for hard labour, toiling with 
such unremitting assiduity, without stopping a few 
minutes to aid him in his task; and, as no one of 
his occasional assistants was acquainted with the 
degree of help which the Dwarf had received from 
others, the celerity of his progross lost none of its 
marvels in their eyes. The strong and sg ee 
appearance of the cottage, formed in so very short 
a space, and by such a being, and the superior skill 
which he displayed in mechanics, and in other 
arts, gave suspicion to the surrounding neighbours. 
They insisted, that, if he was not a phantom.— ar 
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opinion which was now abandoned, since he plainly 
appeared a being of blood and bone with them- 
selves,—yet he must be in close league with the 
invisible world, and have chosen that sequestered 
Spot to carry on his communication with them 
undisturbed. They insisted, though in a different 
sense from the philosopher’s application of the 
phrase, that he was never less alone than when 
alone ; and that from the heights which commanded 
the moor at a distance, passengers often discovered 
a person at work aloug with this dweller of the 
desert, who regularly disappeared as soon as they 
approached closer to the cottage. Such a figure 
was also occasionally seen sitting beside him at the 
door, walking with him in the moor, or assisting 
him in fetching water from his fountain. Earnscliff 
explained this phenomenon by supposing it to be 
the Dwarf’s shadow. 

“Deil a shadow has he,” replied Hobbie Elliot, 
who was a strenuous defender of the general upi- 
nion ; “he’s ower far in wi’ the Auld Anc to have 
a shadow. Besides,” he argucd more logically, 
“wha ever heard of a shadow that cam between a 
body and the sun ? and this thing, be it what it will, 
is thinner and taller than the body himsell, and has 
been seen to come between him and the sun mair 
than anes or twice either.” 

These suspicions, which, in any other part of the 
country, might have been attended with investiga- 
tions a little inconvenient to the supposed wizard, 
were here only productive of respect and awe. The 
recluse being seemed somewhat gratified by the 
marks of timid veneration with which an occasional 
passenger approached his dwelling, the look of 
startled surprise with which he surveyed his person 
and his premises, and the hurried step with which 
he pressed his retreat as he passed the awful spot. 
The boldest only stopped to gratify their curiosity 
hy a hasty glance at the walls of his cottage and 
garden, and to apologize for it by a courteous salu- 
tation, which the inmate sometimes deigned to 
return by a word ora nod. Euarnscliff often passed 
that way, and seldom without inquiring after the 
solitary inmate, who seemed now to have arranged 
his establishment for life. 

It was impossible to engage him in any conver- 
sation on his own personal affairs; nor was he 
communicative or accessible in talking on any 
other subject whatever, although he seemed to have 
considerably relented in the extreme ferocity of his 
misanthropy, or rather tu be less frequently visited 
with the fits of derangement of which this was a 
symptom. Noargument could prevail upon him to 
accept any thing beyond the simplest necessaries, 
although much more was offered by Earnscliff out 
of charity, and by his more superstitious neighbours 
from other motives. The benefits of these last he 
repaid by advice, when consulted (as at length he 
slowly was) on their diseases, or those of their cattle. 
He often furnished them with medicines also, and 
seemed possessed, not only of such as were the pro- 
duce of the country, but of foreign drugs. He gave 
these persons to understand, that his name was 
Elshender the Recluse; but his popular epithet 
soon came to be Canny Elshie, or the Wise Wight 
of Mucklestane-Moor. Some extended their queries 
beyond their bodily complaints, and requested 
advice upon other matters, which he delivered with 
an ora shrewdness that greatly confirmed the 


opinion of his possessing preternatural skill, The | 





upon a stone, at 


querists usually left some ener 2 
g 3 if it was money, or 


a distance from his dwellin 
any article which did not suit him to accept, he 
either threw it away, or suffered it to remain where 
it was without making use of it. On all occasions 
his manners were rude and unsocial ; and his words, 
in number, just sufficient to express his as 
briefly as possible, and he shunned all communica- 
tion that went a syllable beyond the matter in hand. 
When winter had passed away, and his garden 
began to afford him herbs and vegetables, he con- 
fined himself almost entirely to those articles of 
food. He accepted, notwithstanding, a pair of she- 
goats from Earnscliff, which fed on the moor, and 


si him with milk. 


hen Earnscliff found his gift had been received, 
he soon afterwards paid the hermit a visit. The 
old man was seated on a broad flat stone near his 
garden door, which was the seat of science he 
usually occupied when disposed to receive his 
patients or clients. The inside of his hut, and that 
of his garden, he kept as sacred from human intru- 
sion as the natives of Otaheite do their Morai ;— 
apparently he would have deemed it polluted by 
the step of any human being. When he shut him- 
self up in his habitation, no entreaty could prevail 
upon him to make himself visible, or to give audi. 
ence to any one whomsoever. 

Earnscliff had been fishing in a small river at 
some distance. Jie had his rod in his hand, and 
his basket, filled with trout, at his shoulder. He 
site down upon a stone nearly opposite to the 
Dwarf, who, familiarized with his presence, took 
no farther notice of him than py elevating his huge 
mis-shapen head for the purpose of staring at him, 
and then again sinking it upon his bosom, as if in 
profound meditation. Earnscliff looked around him, 
and observed that the hermit had increased his 
accommodations by the construction of a shed for 
the reception of his goats. 

“ You labour hard, Elshie,” he said, willing to 
lead this singular being into conversation. 

“ Lavour,” re-echoed the Dwarf, “is the mildest 
evil of a lot so miserable as that of mankind ; better 
to labour like me, than qa like you.” 

“T cannot defend the humanity of our ordinary 
rural sports, Elshie, and yet is 

“And yet,” interrupted the Dwarf, “they are 
better than your ordinary business ; better to exer- 
cise idle and wanton cruelty on mute fishes than on 

our fellow-creatures. Yet why should I say so? 
hy should not the whole human herd butt, gore, 
and gorge upon each other, till all are extirpated 
but one huge and over-fed Behemoth, and he, when 
he had throttled and gnawed the bones of all his 
fellows — he, when his prey failed him, to be oe 
whole days for lack of Ko , and, finally, to die, i 
by inch, of famine—it were a consummation wor- 
thy of the race !” : 

“ Your deeds are better, Elshie, than your words,” 
answered Earnscliff ; “you labour to preserve the 
race whom your misanthropy slanders.” 

“TI do; but why ? — Hearken. You are one on 
whom I look with the least loathing, and I care not, 
if, contrary to my wont, I waste a few words in 
compassion to your infatuated blindness. If I 
cannot send disease into families, and murrain 
among the herds, can I attain the same end s0 
well as by prolonging the lives of those who can 
serve the purpose of destruction as effectually — 
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{f Alice of Bower had died in winter, would young 
Ruthwin have been slain for her love the 
apring t—— Who thought of | ae their cattle 
beneath the tower when the Red Reiver of West- 
burnflat was deemed to be on his death-bed !— My 
draughts, my skill, recovered him. And, now, who 
dare leave his herd upon the lea without a watch, 
or go to bed without unchaining the sleuth-hound ?” 

“TI own,” answered Earnscliff, “ you did little 
“sees society by the last of these cures. But, to 

ce the evil, there is my friend Hobbie, honest 
Hobbie of the Heugh-foot, your skill relieved him 
ri iat in a fever that might have cost him his 

e. 

“Thus think the children of clay in their igno- 
rance,” said the Dwarf, smiling maliciously, “and 
thus they speak in their folly. Have you marked 
the young cub of a wild cat that has been domesti- 
cated, how sportive, how playful, how gentle, — but 
trust him with your e, your lambs, your poultry, 
his inbred ferocity breaks forth; he gripes, tears, 
ra , and devours.” 

“ Such is the animal’s instinct,”” answered Earns- 
cliff ; “but what has that to do with Hobbie ?” 

“It is his emblem — it is his picture,” retorted 
the Recluse. “He is at present tame, quiet, and 
domesticated, for lack of opportunity to exercise his 
inborn propensities; but let the trumpet of war 
sound — let the young blood-hound snuff blood, he 
will be as ferocious as the wildest of his Border 
ancestors that ever fired a helpless peasant’s abode. 
Can you deny, that even at present he often urges 
you to take bloody revenge for an injury received 
when you were a boy ?”-—Earnscliff started ; the 
Recluse appeared not to observe his surprise, and 

roceeded —-“ The trumpet will blow, the young 

lood-hound wild lap blood, and I will laugh and 
say, For this I have preserved thee!” He paused, 
and continued,—‘ Such are my cures ;— their 
object, their purpose, perpetuating the mass of 
misery, and playing even in this desert my part in 
the general tragedy. Were you on your sick bed, 
I might, in compassion, send you a cup of poison.” 

“TI am much obliged to you, Elshie, and cer- 
tainly shall not fail to consult you, with so comfort- 
able a hope from your assistance.” 

“Do not flatter yourself too far,” replied the 
Hermit, “ with the hope that I will positively yield 
to the frailty of pity. Why should I snatch a 
dupe, so well fitted to endure the miseries of life as 
you are, from the wretchedness which his own 
visions, and the villainy of the world, are preparing 
for him? Why should I play the compassionate 
Indian, and knocking out the brains of the captive 
with my tomahawk, at once spoil the three days’ 
amusement of my kindred tribe, at the very moment 
when the brands were lighted, the pincers heated, 
the cauldrons boiling, the knives sharpened, to 
tear, scorch, seethe, and scarify the intended 
victim ?” 

“A dreadful picture you present to me of life, 
Elshie ; but I am not daunted by it,” returned 
Earnscliff. “We are sent here, in one sense, to 
bear and to suffer ; but, in another, to do and to 
enjoy. The active day has its evening of repose ; 
even patient sufferance has its alleviations, where 


there is a consolatory sense of duty discharged.” 
“J spurn at the slavish and bestial doctrine,” 

eaid the Dwarf, his eyes kindling with insane fury, 

~—%] spurn at it, as worthy only of the beasts 


that perish 3 but I will waste no more words with 
ou. 


He rose hastily ; but, ere he withdrew into the 
hut, he added, with great vehemence, “ Yet, lest 
you still think my apparent benefits to mankind 
flow from the stupid and servile source, called love 
of our fellow-creatures, know, that were there a 
man who had annihilated my soul’s dearest hope 
— who had torn my heart to mammocks, and seared 
my brain till it glowed like a volcano, and were 
that man’s fortune and life in my power as com- 
pletely as this frail potsherd,” (he snatched up an 
earthen cup which stood beside him,) “I would 
not dash him into atoms thus”—(he flung the vessel 
with fury against the wall,)— No!” (he spoke 
More composedly, but with the utmost bitterness,) 
“JT would pamper him with wealth and power to 
inflame his evil passions, and to fulfil his evil 
designs ; he should lack no means of vice and 
villainy ; he should be the centre of a whirlpool 
that itself should know neither rest nor peace, but 
boil with unceasing fury, while it wrecked every 
goodly ship that approached its limits ! he should 
be an earthquake capable of shaking the very land 
in which he dwelt, and rendering all its inhabitants 
friendless, outcast, and miserable — as I am !” 

The wretched being rushed into his hut as he 
uttered these last words, shutting the door with 
furious violence, and rapidly drawing two bolts, 
one after another, as if to exclude the intrusion of 
any one of that hated race, who had thus lashed 
his soul to frenzy. Earnscliff left the moor with 
mingled sensations of pity and horror, pondering 
what strange and melancholy cause could have 
reduced to so miserable a state of mind, a man 
whose language argued him to be of rank and edu- 
cation much superior to the vulgar. He was also 
surprised to see how much particular information 
a person who had lived in that country so short a 
time, and in so recluse a manner, had been able to 
collect respecting the dispositions and private affairs 
of the inhabitants. 

“It is no wonder,” he said to himself, “that 
with such extent of information, such a mode of 
life, so uncouth a figure, and sentiments so viru- 
lently misanthropic, this unfortunate should be 
regarded by the vulgar as in league with the 
Enemy of Mankind.” 


CHAPTER V. 


The bleakest rock upon the Ioneliest heath 

Feels, in its barrenness, some touch of spring ; 

And, 1n the April dew, or beam of May, 

Its moss and lichen freshen and revive ; 

And thus the heart, most sear’d to human pleasure, 

Melts at the tear, joys in the smile, of woman. 
BEAUMONT 


As the season advanced, the weather became 
more genial, and the Recluse was more frequently 
found occupying the broad flat stone in the front of 
his mansion. As he sate there one day, about the 
hour of noon, a party of gentlemen and ladies, well 
mounted, and numerously attended, swept across 
the heath at some distance from his dwelling. 
Dogs, hawks, and led-horses, swelled the retinue, 
and the air resounded at intervals with the cheer 
of the hunters, and the sound of horns blown by 
the attendants. The Recluse was about to retire 
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into his mansion at the sight of a train so joyous, 


when three young ladies, with their attendants, 
who had ap a circuit, and detached themselves 
from their party, in order to gratify their curiosity 
by a sight of the Wise Wight of Mucklestane- 
Moor, came suddenly up, ere he could effect his 
gla The first shrieked, and put her hands 

efore her eyes, at sight of an object so unusually 
deformed. e second, with a hysterical giggle, 
which she intended should disguise her terrors, asked 
the Recluse, whether he could tell their fortune. 
The third, who was. best mounted, best dressed, 
and incomparably the best-looking of the three, 
advanced, as if to cover the incivility of her com- 


ons. 
pea We have lost the right path that leads through 
these morasses, and our party have gone forward 
without us,” said the young lady. “ Seeing you, 
father, at the door of your ‘house: we have turned 
this way to——” 

“Hush !” interrupted the Dwarf; “so young, 
and already so artful? You came— you know you 
came, to exult in the consciousness of your own 
youth, wealth, and beauty, by contrasting them 
with age, poverty, and deformity. It is a fit 
employment for the daughter of your father ; but 
oh, how unlike the child of your mother !” 

“ Did you, then, know my parents, and do you 
know me ?”? 

“ Yes ; this is the first time you have crossed 
my waking eyes, but I have seen you in my 
dreams.” 


“ Your dreams ?”” 

“ Ay, Isabel Vere. What hast thou, or thine, 
to do with my waking thoughts ?” 

“ Your waking thoughts, sir,” said the second of 
Miss Vere’s companions, with a sort of mock gra- 
vity, “ are fixed, doubtless, upon wisdom ; folly can 
caly intrude on your sleeping moments.” 

“ Over thine,” retorted the Dwarf, more splene- 
tically than became a philosopher or hermit, “ folly 
exercises an unlimited empire, asleep or awake.” 

“ Lord bless us !”’ said the lady, “ he’s a prophet, 
sure enough.” 

“ As surely,” continued the Recluse, “as thou 
arta woman. A woman !—TI should have said a 
lady —a fine lady. You asked me to tell your 
fortune—-it is a simple one ; an endless chase 
through life after follies not worth catching, and, 
when caught, successively thrown away —a chase, 
pursued from the days of tottering infancy to those 
of old age upon his crutches. Toys and merry- 
makings in childhood — love and its absurdities in 
youth —spadille and basto in age, shall succeed 
each other as objects of pursuit — flowers and 
butterflies in spring — butterflies and thistle-down 
in summer— withered leaves in autumn and 
winter — all pursued, all caught, all flung aside.— 
Stand apart ; your fortune is said.” 

“ All caught, however,” retorted the laughing fair 
one, who was a cousin of Miss Vere’s ; “ that’s 
something, Nancy,” she continued, turning to the 
timid damsel who had first approached the Dwarf; 


will you ask your fortune {” ; 
“Not for worlds,” said she, drawing back; “I 
have heard enough of yours.” 


« “Well, then,” said Miss Ilderton, offering money 
to ‘the Dwarf, “I'll pay for mine, as if it were 


spoken by an oracle to 2 princess.” 


“ Truth,” said the soothsayer, “can neither be 


bought nor sold ;” and he ed back her Me 
fered offering with morose Fadain, beef 

“ Well, then,” said the lady, “I'll keep m 
money, Mr Elshender, to assist me in the chase 
am to pursue.” . 

“ You will need it,” replied the cynic ; “ without 
it, few pursue successfully, and fewer are them- 
selves pursued. Stop !’? he said to Miss Vere, as 
her companions moved off, “with you I have 
more to say. You have what your companions 
would wish to have, or be thought to have-— beauty, 
wealth, station, accomplishments.” 

“ Forgive my following my companions, father ; 
I am proof both to pres and fortune-telling.”” 

“ Stay,” continued the Dwarf, with his hand on 
her horse’s rein, “ Iam no common soothsayer, and 
I am no flatterer. All the advantages I have 
detailed, all and each of them have their corres- 
ponding evils—unsuccessful love, crossed affections, 
the gloom of a convent, or an odious alliance. I, 
who wish ill to all mankind, cannot wish more evil 
to you, so much is your course of life crossed by it.” 

‘“ And if it be, father, let me enjoy the readiest 
solace of adversity while prosperity is in my power. 
You are old; you are poor; your habitation is 
far from human aid, were you ill, or in want; your 
situation, in many respects, exposes you to the 
suspicions of the vulgar, which are too apt to break 
out into actions of brutality. Let me think I have 
mended the lot of one human being! Accept of 
such assistance as I have power to offer ; do this 
for my sake, if not for your own, that when these 
evils arise, which you prophesy perhaps too truly, 
I may not have to reflect, that the hours of my 
happier time have been passed altogether in vain.” 

he old man answered with a broken voice, and 
almost without addressing himself to the young 
lady,— 

“ Yes, ’tis thus thou shouldst think — *tis thus 

| thou shouldst speak, if ever human speech and 
thought kept touch with each other! They do not 
—they do not— Alas! they cannot. And yet— 
wait here an instant—stir not till my return.” 
He went to his little garden, and returned with a 
half-blown rose. “Thou hast made me shed a tear, 
the first which has wet my eyelids for many a year ; 
for that good deed receive this token of gratitude. 
It is but a common rose ; preserve it, however, 
and do not part with it. Come to me in your hour 
of adversity. Shew me that rose, or but one leaf 
of it, were it withered as my heart is —if it should 
be in my fiercest and wildest movements of rage 
against a hateful world, still it will recall gentler 
thoughts to my bosom, and perhaps afford happier 
prospects to thine. But no message,” he exclaimed, 
rising into his usual mood of misanthropy,—* no 
go-between ! Come thyself; and the heart and 
the doors that are shut against every other earthly 
being, shall open to thee and to thy sorrows. And 
now on.’ 

He let go the bridle-rein, and the Per lady 
rode on, after expressing her thanks to this sin 
being, as well as her surprise at the ex 
nature of his address would permit, often turning 
back to look at the Dwarf, who still remained at 
the door of his habitation, and watched her 
over the moor towards her father’s castle i 
law, until the brow of the hill hid the party from 
his sight. wat. 

The ladies, meantime, jested with Mies Vere on 
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eee had just bad with the 
Sar-famed Wizard of the r. ‘“ Isabella has all 
the luck at home and abroad! Her hawk strikes 
down the black-cock ; her eyes wound the gallant; 
no chance for her poor companions and kinswomen ; 
even the conjuror cannot escape the force of her 
charms. You should, in compassion, cease to be 
such an en » my dear Isabel, or at least 
set up shop, and sell off all the goods you do not 
mean to keep for your own use.” 

“You shall have them all,” replied Mise Vere, 
“and the conjuror to boot, at a very easy rate.” 

“ No! Nancy shall have the conjuror,” said Miss 
Ildertou, “to supply deficiencies ; she’s not quite 
a witca herself, you know.” 

“ Lord, sister,” answered the younger Miss Ilder- 
ton, “ what could I do with so frightful a monster ! 
L kept my eyes shut, after once glancing at him ; 
and, I protest, I thought I saw hin still, though I 
winked as close as ever I could.” 

“That ’s a pity,” said her sister ; “ever while 
you live, Nancy, choose an admirer whose faults 
can be hid by winking at them. Well, then, I must 
take him myself, I suppose, and put him into 
mamma’s Japan cabinet, in order to shew that 
Scotland can produce a specimen of mortal clay 
moulded into a form ten thousand times uglier than 
the imaginations of Canton and Pekin, fertile as 
they are in monsters, have immortalized in porce- 

ne } 


4 

“There is something,” said Miss Vere, “so 
melancholy in the situation of this poor man, that 
T cannot enter into your mirth, Lucy, so readily 
as usual. If he has no resources, how is he to 
exist in this waste country, living, as he does, 
at such a distance from mankind? and if he has 
the means of securing occasional assistance, will 
not the very suspicion that he is possessed of 
them, expose him to plunder and assassination by 
some of our unsettled neighbours ?” 

“ But you forget that they say he is a warlock,” 
said Nancy Ilderton. 

“ And, if his magic diabolical should fail him,” 
rejoined her sister, “I would have him trust to 
his magic natural, and thrust his enormous head, 
and most preternatural visage, out at his door or 
window, full in view of the assailants. ‘The boidest 
robber that ever rode would hardly bide a second 
Eee of him. Well, I wish I had the use of that 

on head of his for only one half hour.” 

“ For what purpose, Lucy ?” said Miss Vere. 

“QO! I would frighten out of the castle that dark, 
stiff, and stately Sir Frederick Langley, that is so 
ta favourite with your father, and so little a 

F cpunite of yours. I protest I shall be obliged 
to the Wizard as long as I live, if it were only 
for the half hour's relief from that man’s company 
which we have gained by deviating from the party 
to visit Elshie.’ 

“ What would you say, then,” said Miss Vere, 
in a low tone, so as not to be heard by the younger 
sister, who rode before them, the narrow path not 
admitting of their moving all three abreast,— 
“ What would you say, my dearest Lucy, if it were 

to you to endure his company for life ?” 

“Say? I would say, No, no, no, three times, 
each louder than another, till they should hear me 
at Carlisle.” 

“ And Sir Frederick would say then, nineteen 


may-enys are half a grant.” 
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“That,” replied Miss Lucy, “depends entirely 
on the manner in which the nay-says are said. 
Mine should have not one grain of eonceasion iv. 
them, I promise you.” 

“ But if your father,” said Miss Vere, “were to 
say, —~ Thus do, or ——”’ 

“T would stand to the consequences of his or 
were he the most cruel father that ever was re- 
corded in romance, to fill up the alternative.“ 

“ And what if he threatened you with a Catholic 
aunt, an abbess, and a cloister ?” 

“ Then,” said Miss Iderton, “I would threaten 
him with a Protestant son-in-law, and be glad of 
an opportunity to disobey him for conscience sake. 
And now that Nancy is out of hearing, let me really 
say, I think you would be excusable before God and 
man for resisting this preposterous match by every 
means in your power. A proud, dark, ambitious 
man; a caballer against the state ; infamous for 
his avarice and severity ; a bad son, a bad brother 
unkind and ungenerous to all his relatives— Isabel, 
1 would die rather than have him.” 

“Don’t let my father hear you give me such 
advice,”’ said Miss Vere, “ or adieu, my dear Lucy, 
to Ellieslaw-Castle.” 

“And adieu to Ellieslaw-Castle, with all my 
heart,” said her friend, “if | once saw you fairly 
out of it, and settled under some kinder protector 
than he whom nature has given you. O, if my 
poor father had been in his former health, how 
glad!y would he have received and sheltered you. 
till this ridiculous and cruel persecution were blown 
over !”” 

“ Would to God it had been so, my dear Lucy !” 
answered Isabella ; “but 1 fear, that, in your 
father’s weak state of health, he would be altogether 
unable to protect me against the means which 
would be immediately used for reclaiming the 
poor fugitive.” 

“I fear so, indeed,” replied Miss Ilderton ; “ but 
we will consider and devise something. Now that 
your father and his guests seem so deeply engaged 
in some mysterious plot, to judge from the passing 
and returning of messages, from the strange faces 
which appear and disappear without being an- 
nounced by their names, from the collecting and 
cleaning of arms, and the anxious gloom and bustle 
which seem to agitate every male in the castle, it 
may not be impossible for us (always in case mat» 
ters be driven to extremity) to shape out some 
little supplemental conspiracy of ovr own. I hope 
the gentlemen have not kept all the policy to them- 
selves ; and there is one associate that I would 
gladly admit to our council.” 

“ Not Nancy?” 

“QO, no!” said Miss Iiderton; “ Nancy, though 
an excellent good girl, and fondly attached to you, 
would make a dull conspirator—as dull as Renault 
and all the other subordinate plotters in Venice 
Preserved. No; this is a Jaffer, or Pierre, if 
you like the character better; and yet, though I 
know I shall please you,I am afraid to mention his 
name to you, lest I vex you at the same time, ‘Can 
you not guess? Something about an eagle and a 
rock—it does not begin with eagle in English, 
but something very like it in Scotch.” 

“ You cannot mean young Earnscliff, Lucy?” 
said Mias Vere, blushing deeply. 

“ And whom else should I mean {” said Lucy. 
“ Jaffiers and Pierres are very scarce in this coun. 
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try, I take it, though one coufa find Renaults and 
Bedamars enow.” 

* How can you talk so wildly, Lucy? Your plays 
and romances have positively turned your brain. 
You know, that, independent of my father’s con- 
sent, without which T paves will marry any one, 
and which, in the case you point at, would never 
be ted ; independent, too, of our knowing 
nothing of young scliff’s inclinations, but by 
your own wild conjectures and fancies — besides 
all this, there is the fatal brawl !” 

« When his father was killed ?’ said Lucy. “ But 
that was very long ago ; and I hope we have out- 
lived the time of bloody feud, when a quarrel was 
carried down between two families from father 
to son, like a Spanish game at chess, and a murder 
or two committed in every generation, just to keep 
the matter from going to sleep. We do with our 
quarrels now-a-days as with our clothes ; cut them 
out for ourselves, and wear them out in our own 
day, and should no more think of resenting our 
fathers’ feuds, than of wearing their slashed doublets 
and trunk-hose.” 

“ You treat this far too lightly, Lucy,” answered 
Miss Vere. 

“ Not a bit, my dear Isabella,” said Lucy. “ Con- 
sider, your father, though present in the unhappy 

y, is never supposed to have struck the fatal 
blow ; besides, in former times, in case of mutual 
slaughter between clans, subsequent alliances were 
so far from being excluded, that the hand of a 
daughter or a sister, was the most frequent gage 
of reconciliation. You laugh at my skill in ro- 
mance ; but, I assure you, should your history 
be written, like that of many a less distressed and 
less deserving heroine, the well-judging reader 
would set you down for the lady and the love of 
Earnscliff, from the very obstacle which you sup- 
pose so insurmountable.” 

“ But these are not the days of romance, but of 
sad reality, for there stands tlie castle of Ellieslaw.”’ 

‘‘ And there stands Sir Frederick Langley at the 

te, waiting to assist the ladies from their palfreys. 

would as lief touch a toad ; I will disappoint 
him, and take old Horsington the groom for my 
master of the horse.” 

So saying, the lively young lady switched her 
palfrey forward, and passing Sir Frederick with a 
familiar nod as he stood ready to take her horse’s 
rein, she cantered on and jumped into the arms 
of the old groom. Fain would Isabella have done 
the same had she dared ; but her father stood near, 
displeasure already darkening on a countenance 
peculiarly qualified to express the harsher passions, 
and she was compelled to receive the unwelcome 
assiduities of her detested suitor. 


CHAPTER VI 


Let not us that are squires of the night’s body be called thieves 
of the day's booty; let us be Diana's foresters, gentlemen 
of the shade, minions of the moon. 

Henry the Fourth, Part I. 


Tae Solitary had consumed the remainder of 
that day in which he had the interview with the 
ladies, within the precincts of his garden. 
vening again found him seated on his favourite 
stone. The sun setting red, and among seas of 
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roliing clouds, threw a gloomy lustre over the moor 
and gave a deeper purple to the broad outline of 
heathy mountains which surrounded this desolate 
spot. The Dwarf sate watching the clouds as 

ey lowered above each other in masses of con- 
glomerated vapours, and, as a strong lurid beam 
of the sinking luminary darted full on his solitary 
and uncouth figure, he might well have seemed the 
demon of the storm which was gathering, or some 
gnome summoned forth from the recesses of the 
earth by the subterranean si of its approach. 
As he sate thus, with his dark eye turned towards 
the scowling and blackening heaven, a horseman 
rode rapidly up to him, and stopping, as if to let 
his horse breathe for an instant, made a sort of 
obeisance to the anchoret, with an air betwixt 
effrontery and embarrassment. 

The figure of the rider was thin, tall, and 
slender, but remarkably athletic, bony, and sinewy ; 
like one who had all his life followed those violent 
exercises which prevent the human form from 
increasing in bulk, while they harden and confirm 
by habit its muscular powers. His face, sharp 
featured, sun-burnt, and freckled, had a siniste: 
expression of violence, impudence, and cunning, 
cach of which scemed alternately to predominate 
over the others. Sandy-coloured hair, and red- 
dish eye-brows, from under which looked forth his 
sharp grey eyes, completed the inauspicious outline 
of the horseman’s physiognomy. He had pistols 
in his holsters, and another pair peeped from his 
belt, though he had taken some pains to conceal 
them by buttoning his doublet. He wore a rusted 
steel head-piece ; a buff jacket of rather an antique 
cast 5 gloves, of which that for the right hand was 
covered with small scales of iron, like an ancient 
gauntlet ; and a long broadsword completed his 
equipage. 

“ So,” said the Dwarf, “rapine and murder once 
more on horseback.” 

“ On horseback ?” said the bandit; * ay, ay, 
Elshie, your leechcraft has set me on the bonny 
bay again.” 

“ And all those promises of amendment which 
you made during your illness forgotten ?” continued 
Elshender. 

“ All clear away, with the water-saps and pa- 
nada,” returned the unabashed convalescent. * Ve 
hen, Elshie, for they say ye are weel acquent wi’ 
the gentleman, 

‘When the devil was sick, the devil a monk would be, 

When the devil was well, the devil a monk was he.’”’ 

Thou say ’st true,” said the Solitary; “ as well 
divide a wolf from his appetite for carnage, or a 
raven from her scent of slaughter, as thee from 
thy accursed propensities.” 

“ Why, what would you have me todo? It’s 
born with me—lies in my very blude and bane. 
Why, man, the lads of Westburnflat, for ten lang 
descents, have been rievers and lifters. They have 
all drunk hard, lived high, taking deep revenge for 
light offence, and never wanted gear for the win 
nin 7 
“ Right ; and thou art as thorough-bred a wolf,” 
said the Dwarf, “as ever leapt a lamb-fold at night. 
On whit hell’s errand art thou bound now ft” 

“ Can your skill not guess ?” : 

“Thus far I know,” said the Dwarf, “ that thy 

urpose is bad, thy deed will be worse, and the 
issue worst of all.” 
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« And you like me the better for it, Father 
aap eh” said Westburnflat ; “ you always said 
“J have cause to like all,” answered the Soli- 
bef “ that are scourges to their feliow-creatures, 
thou art a bloody one.” 

“ No—I say not guilty to that—never bluidy 
unless there’s resistance, and that sets a man’s 
bristles up, ye ken. And this is nae great matter, 
after a’; just to cut the comb of a young cock that 
has been crawing a little ower crousely.” 

* Not young iff?”? said the Solitary, with 
some emotion. 

“ No; not young Earnscliff—not young Earns- 
cliff yet; but fis time may come, if he will not take 
warning, and get him‘back to the burrow-town that 
he’s fit for, and no keep skelping about here, de- 
stroying the few deer that are left in the country, 
.{ and pretending to act as a magistrate, and writing 
letters to the great folk at Auld Reckie, about the 
disturbed state of the land. Let him take care o’ 
himesell.” 

“Then it must be Hobbie of the Heugh-foot,” 
said Elshie. “ What harm has the lad done you?” 

“ Harm! nae great harm; but IJ hear he says I 
staid away from the Ba’spiel on Fastern’s E’en, 
for fear of him; and it was only for fear of the 
Country Keeper, for there was a warrant against 
me. I’ll stand Hobbie’s feud, and a’ his clan’s, 
But it’s not so much for that, as to gie him a lesson 
not to let his tongue gallop ower freely about his 
betters. I trow he will hae lost the best pen-feather 
o’ his wing before to-morrow morning.— Farewell, 
Elshie; there’s some canny boys waiting for me 
down amang the shaws, owerby; I will see you 
as I come back, and bring ye a blithe tale in return 
for your leech-craft.” 

the Dwarf could collect himself to reply, the 
Reiver of Westburnflat set spurs to his horse. The 
animal, starting at one of the stones which lay scat- 
tered about, flew from the path. The rider exer- 
cised his spurs without moderation or mercy. The 
horse became furious, reared, kicked, plunged, and 
bolted like a deer, with all his four feet off the 
ground at once. It was in vain; the unrelenting 
rider sate as if he had been a part of the horse 
which he bestrode; and, after a short but furious 
contest, compelled the subdued animal to proceed 
upon the path at a rate which soon carried him out 
of sight of the Solitary. 

“ That villain,” exclaimed the Dwarf,—“ that 
cool-blooded, hardened, unrelenting ruffian,— that 
wretch, whose every thought is infected with crimes, 
~—has thewes and sinews, limbs, strength, and acti- 
vity enough, to compel a nobler animal than him- 
self to carry him to the place where he is to perpe- 
trate his wickedness; while I, had I the weakness 
to wish to put his wretched victim on his guard, 
and to save the helpless family, would see my 
good intentions frustrated by the decrepitude which 
chains me to the spot.— Why should I wish it were 
otherwise? What have my screech-owl voice, my 
hideous form, and my mi pen features, to do 
with the fairer workmanship of nature? Do not 
men receive even my benefits with shrinking horror 
and ill-suppressed disgust? And why should I in- 
tewest lf in a race which accounts me a pro- 
cligy and an outcast, and which has treated me as 

t 5 by all the ingratitude which I have 
reaped -— by 








the wrongs which I have sustaincd | 
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—by my imprisonment, my stripes, my chains, 1 


will wrestle down my feelings of rebellious huma- 
nity! I will not be the fool I have been, to swerve 


from my principles whenever there was an ap 
forsooth, to my feelings; as if I, towards whom 
none shew sympathy, ought to have sympathy with 
any one. Let Destiny drive forth her scythed car 
through the overwhelmed and trembling mass of 
humanity! Shall I be the idiot to throw this de- 
crepit form, this mis-shapen lump of: mortality, 
under her wheels, that the Dwarf, the Wizard, the 
Hunch-back, may save from destruction some fair 
form ar some active frame, and all the world cla 
their hands at the exchange? No, never !—An 
yet this Elliot—this Hobbie, so young and gallant, 
so frank, so—I will think of it no longer. I cannot 
aid him if I would, and I am resolved—firmly 
resolved, that I would not aid him, if a wish were 
the pledge of his safety !” 

Having thus ended his soliloquy, he retreated 
into his hut for shelter from the storm which wag 
fast approaching, and now began to burst in large 
and heavy drops of rain. The last rays of the sun 
now disappeared entirely, and two or three claps 
of distant thunder followed each other at brief in- 
tervals, echoing and re-echoing among the range 
of heathy fells like the sound of a distant engage- 
ment, 





CHAPTER VII. 
Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be torn !—= 
* * * * * * * 


Return to thy dwelling; all lonely return; 

For the blackness of ashes shall mark where if stood, 

And a wild mother scream o’er her famishing brood. 
CaMPBELL. 


Tue night continued sullen and stormy; but 
morning rose as if refreshed by the rains. Even 
the Mucklestane-Moor, with its broad bleak swells 
of barren grounds, interspersed with marshy pouls 
of water, seemed to smile under the serene influence 
of the sky, just as good-humour can spread a, cer- 
tain inexpressible charm over the plainest human 
countenance. The heath was in its thickest and 
deepest bloom. The bees, which the Solitary had 
added to his rural establishment, were abroao and 
on the wing, and filled the air with the murmurs of 
their industry. As the old man crept out of his 
little hut, his two she-goats came to meet him, and 
licked his hands in gratitude for the vegetables 
with which he supplied them from his garden. 
“ You, at least,’? he said—‘“ you, at least, see no 
differences in form which can alter your feelings 
to a benefactor-—to you, the finest shape that ever 
statuary moulded would be an object of indifference 
or of alarm, should it present itself instead of the 
mis-shapen trunk to whose services you are accus- 
tomed. While I was in the world, did I ever meet 
with such a return of gratitude? No; the do- 
mestic whom I had bred from infancy made mouths 
at me as he stood behind my chair; the friend 
whom I had supported with my fortune, and for 
whose sake I had even stained (he stopped 
with a strong convulsive shudder,) even he thought 
me more fit for the society of lunatics—for their 
disgraceful restraints—for their cruel privations, 
than for communication with the rest of humanity. 
Hubert alone —and IJubert too will one day aban 
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don me. All are of a piece, one mass of wicked- | 


ness, selfishness, and ingratitude— wretches, who 
sin even in their devotions ; and of such hardness 
of heart, that they do not, without hypocrisy, even 
thank the Deity himself for his warm sun and pure 
air 


As he was plunged in these gloomy soliloquies, 
he heard the tramp of a horse on the other side of 
his enclosure, and a strong clear bass voice singing 
with the liveliness inspired by a light heart, 

Canny Hobbie Elliot, canny Hobbie now, 
Canny Hobbie Elliot, I’se gang alang wi’ you. 

At the same moment, a large deer greyhound 
sprung over the hermit’s fence. It is well known 
to the sportsmen in these wilds, that the appearance 
and scent of the goat so much resemble those of 
their usual objects of chase, that the best-broke 

yhounds will sometimes fiy upon them. The 
og in question instantly pulled down and throttled 
one of the hermit’s she-goats, while Hobbie Elliot, 
who came up, and jumped from his horse for the 
purpose, was unable to extricate the harmless ani- 
mal from the fangs of his attendant until it was 
expiring. The Dwarf eyed, for a few moments, the 
convulsive starts of his dying favourite, until the 
poor goat stretched out her limbs with the twitches 
and shivering fit of the last agony. He then started 
into an excess of frenzy, and unsheathing a long 
sharp knife, or dagger, which he wore under his 
coat, he was about to lanch it at the dog, when 
Hobbie, perceiving his purpose, interposed, and 
caught hold of his hand, exclaiming, “ Let a be the 
hound, man—let a be the hound !—Na, na, Kill- 
buck maunna be guided that gate, neither.” 

The Dwarf turned his rage on the young farmer ; 
and, by a sudden effort, far more powerful than 
Hobbie sy eli from such a person, freed his 
wrist from his grasp, and offered the dagger at his 
heart, All this was done in the twinkling of an 
eye, and the incensed Recluse might have com- 
pleted his vengeance by plunging the weapon in 
Elliot’s bosom, had he not been checked by an 
internal impulse which made him hurl the knife to 
a distance. 

“ No,” he exclaimed, as he thus voluntarily de- 
prived himself of the means of gratifying his rage ; 
“not again —not again !” 

Hobbie retreated a step or two in great surprise, 
discompcsure, and disdain, at having been placed 
in such danger by an object apparently so con- 
temptible. 

“The deil’s in the body for strength and bitter- 
ness!” were the first words that escaped him, 
which he followed up with an apology for the acci- 
dent that had given rise to their disagreement. “I 
am no justifying Killbuck a’thegither neither, and 
T am sure it is as vexing to me as to you, Elshie, 
that the mischance should hae happened ; but Ill 
send you twa goats and twa fat gimmers, man, to 
make a’ straight in, A wise man like you 
Shouldna bear malice against a poor dumb thing ; 
ye see that a goat’s like first-cousin to a deer, sae 

e acted but according to his nature after a’. Had 


it been a pet-lamb, there wad hae been mair to be 
eaid. Ye suld keep sheep, Elshie, and no goats, 
where there’s sae mony deer-hounds about— but 
T’ll send ye baith.” 

“ Wretch |” said the Hermit, “your cruelty has 
destroyed one of the only creatures in existence 
that would look on me with kindness !” 





“ Dear Elshie,” answered Hobbie, “I’m wae ye 
suld hae cause to say sae; I’m sure it wasna wi* 
my will, And yet, it’s true, I should hae minded 
your goats, and coupled up the dogs. I’m sure I 
would rather they had worried the primest wether 
in my faulds. Come, man, forget and forgie. I’m 
e’en as vexed as ye can be — na am a bride- 

m, ye see, and that puts a’ things out o° my 
bead, 1 think: There ’s tie marri seauier, or 
gude part o’t, that my twa brithers are bringing 
on a sled round by the Riders’ Slack, three goodly 
bucks as ever ran on Dallomlea, as the sang says ; 
they couldna come the straight road for the saft 

d. I wad send ye a bit venison, but ye wadna 
take it weel maybe, for Killbuck catched it.” 

During this long speech, in which the goud- 
natured Borderer endeavoured to propitiate the 
offended Dwarf by every argument he could think 
of, he heard him with his eyes bent on the ground, 
as if in the deepest meditation, and at length 
broke forth—‘“ Nature !—yes ! it is indeed in the 
usual beaten path of Nature. The strong eripe 
and throttle the weak; the rich depress and de- 
spoil the needy; the happy (those who' are idiots 
enough to think themselves happy) insult the misery 
and diminish the consolation of the wretched. Go 
hence, thou who hast contrived to give an additional 
pang to the most miserable of human beings— thou 
who hast deprived me of what I half considered as 
a source of comfort. Go hence, and enjoy the hap- 
piness prepared for thee at home !”” 

“ Never stir,” said Hobbie, “ if I wadna take you 
wi’ me, maz, if ye wad but say it wad divert ye to 
be at the bridal on Monday. There will be a hun- 
dred strapping Elliots to ride the brouze—the 
like’s no been seen sin’ the days of auld Martin of 
the Preakin-tower—I wad send the sled for ye wi’ 
a canny powny.” 

“Is it to me you propose once more to mix in 
the society of the common herd ?” said the Recluse, 
with an air of deep disgust. 

“ Commons!’ retorted Hobbie, “nae siccan com- 
mons neithcr; the Elliots hae been lang kend a 
gentle race.” 

“ Hence ! begone !” reiterated the Dwarf : “ ma 
the same evil luck attend thee that thou hast left 
behind with me! If I go not with you myself, 
see if you can escape what my attendants, Wrath 
and Misery, have brought to thy threshold before 
thee. 

“TI wish ye wadna speak that gate,” said Hobbie. 
“Ye ken yoursell, Elshie, naebody judges you to 
be ower canny ; now, I’ll tell ye just ae word for a’ 
—ye hae spoken as muckle as wussing ill to me 
and mine ; now, if ony mischance happen to Grace, 
which God forbid, or to mysell, or to the poor 
dumb tyke; or if I be skaithed and injured in 
body, gudes, or gear, I'll no forget wha it is that 
it’s owing to.” 

“Out, hind!” exclaimed the Dwarf; “home ! 
home to your dwelling, and think on me when you 
find what has befallen there.” 

“* Aweel, aweel,” said Hobbie, mounting his horse, 
“it serves naething to strive wi’ cripples,— they are 
aye cankered ; but I’ll just tell ye ae thing, neigh- 
bour, that if things be otherwise than wecl wi’ 
Grace Armstrong, I’se gie you a scouther, if there 
be a tar-barrel in the five parishes.” 

So saying, he rode off ; and Elshie, after lookin 
at him with a scornful ary indignant laugh, too 
5 
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| wade and niattock,.and oceupied himself in digging 
a grove for his deceased favourite: 

A lew whistle, and the words, “ Flisht, Hishie, 
hisht.” disturbed him in this melaneholy occupa- 
1 Geox. He looked up, and the Red Reiver of West 
Suenfiat was before him, Like Banquo’s mur- 
@ever, there was blood on his face, as well as upon 
the rowels of his spurs and the cides of his over- 
ehdden horte: 

“How wow, rifflan?’? demanded the Dwarf, 
is thy job chared 1” 

“Ay, ay, doubt not that, Elshie,”’ answered the 
fieebooter; “when I ride, my foes may moan. 
They have had maiy light than comfort at the 
Heugh-fovt thie morning ; there ’s a toom byre and 
a wide, amd a wail and a cry iur the bonny bride.” 

* Tie bride ?” 

“ Avy’; Charlie Cheat-the- Woodie, as we ca’ him, 
that’s Charlie Foster of Tinning Beck, has pro- 
mised to keep her in Cumberland till the blast 
blaw by. She saw me, and kend me in the splore, 
for the mask fell frae my face fora blink. I am 
thinking it wad coneern my safety 11 she were to 
come back here, for there’s mony «’ the Elliots, 
and they band weel thegither for v.zht or wrang. 
Now, what I chiefly come to ask your rede in, is 
how to make her sure ?” 

“ Wouldst thou murder her, then ?” 

“ Umph ! no, no; that I would not do, if I 
could help it. But they say they can whiles get 
folk cannily away to the plantations from some of 
the out-ports, and something to boot for them that 
brings a bonny wench. They ’re wanted beyond 
seas thae female cattle, and they’re no that scarce 
here. But I think o’ doing better for this lassie. 
There’s a Iéddy, that, unless she be a’ the better 
bairn, is to be sent to foreign parts whether she 
will or no; now, I think of sending Grace to wait 
on her—slte’s a bonny lassie. Hobbie will hae a 
merry morning when he comes hame, and misses 
baith bride and gear.” 

“Ay; amd do you not pity him?” said the 
Recluse. 

“Wad he pity me were I gaeing up the Castle- 
hill at Jeddart ;! And yet I rue something for the 
bit lassie; but he’ll get anither, and little skaith 
dune—ane is as gude as anither. And now, you 
that like to hear o’ splores, heard ye ever o’a better 
ane than I hae had this morning ?” 

. “ Air, ocean, and fire,” said the Dwarf, speaking 
to himself, “the earthquake, the tempest, the vol- 
cano, are all mild and moderate, comparcd to the 
wrath of man. And what is this fellow, but one 
more skilled than others in executing the end of 
his existence !— Hear me, felon, go again where I 
before sent thee.” 

“To the Steward ?” 

“ Ay ; and tell him, Elshender the Recluse com- 
mands him to give thee gold. But, hear me, let 
the maiden be di free and uninjured ; 
toturn her to her friends, and let her swear not to 
discover thy villainy.” 

* Swear ?” said Westburnfiat; “ but what if she 
oreak her aith 1 Women are not famous for keep- 
ing their plight. A wise man like you should ken 
Ghat. And uninjured— wha kens whiat may happen 
were she to be left lang at Timing Beck? Charlie 
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gold could be made up to twenty, pieces, I think 
could ensure her being wi’ her friends within 
twenty-four hours.” 

The Dwarf took hia tableta from his pocket, 
marked a line on them, and tore out the leaf, 
“ There,” he said, giving the robber the leaf— 
“ But, mark me; thou knowest I am not to be 
fooled by thy treachery ; if thou darest to diso 
my directions, thy wretched life, be sure, 
answer for it,” 

“JT know,” said the fellow, looking down, “ that 
you have power on earth, however you came by it ; 
you can do what nae other man can do, baith by 
physic and foresight ; and the gold is shelled down 
when ye command, as fast as I have seen the asli- 
keys fall in a frosty morning in October. I will 
not disobey you.” 

“ Begone, then, and relivve' me of thy hateful 
presence.” 

The robber set spurs to his horse, and rode off 
without reply. 

Hobbie Elliot had, in the meanwhile, pursued 
his journey rapidly, harassed by those oppressive 
and indistinet fears that all was not right, which 
men usually term a presentiment of misfortune. 
Ere he reaehed the top of the bank from which he 
could look down on his own habitation, he was met 
by his nurse, a person then of great consequence 
in all families in Scotland, whether of the higher 
or middling classes. The connection between t 
and their foster-children wes considered a tie far 
too dearly intimate to be broken; and it usually 
happened, in the course of years, that the nurse 
became a resident in the family of her foster-son, 
assisting in the domestic duties, and receiving all 
marhs of attention and regard from the heads of 
the family. So soon as Hobbie recognized the 
figure of Annaple, in her red cloak and black.hood, 
he could not help exclaiming to himself, *What. ill 
luck can hae brought the auld nurse sae far frne 
hame, her that never stirs a gun-shot frae the door- 
stane for ordinar?— Hout, it will just be to get 
crane-berries, or whiortle-berries, or some such 
stuff, out of the moss, to make the pies and tarts 
for the feast on Monday.—TI cannot get the words 
of that cankered auld cripple deil’s-buckie out o’ 
my head— the least thing makes me dread some 
il news. O, Killbuck, man? were there nae deer 
and goats in the country besides, but ye behoved 
to gang and worry his creature, by a’ other folk’s ?” 

By this time Annaple, with a brow like a tragic 
volume, had hobbled towards him, and caught his 
horse by the bridle. The despair in her look was 
so evident, as to deprive even him of the power of 
asking the cause. “0, my bairn!” she cried, 
“ gang na forward—gang na forward—it’s a sight 
to kill ony body, let alane thee.” 

“In God’s name, what ’s the matter 1” said the 
astonished horseman, endeavouring to extricate his 
bridle from the grasp of the old woman ; “ for 
Heaven’s sake, let me go and see wiat’s the 
matter.” 

“ Ohon ! that I should have lived to see the dizy ! 


‘"—The steading ’s a’ in a low, ant the bonny stack 


yard lying in the red ashes, and the gear a’ driven 
away. But gang na forward; it wid break your 
young heart, hinny, t see what my auld een hae 
seen this morning.” 

« And who has dared te do this 1 let gomy beidla, 
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Aamaple— where is my grandmother— my sisters ! 
—— Where is Grate Avmsteone§—Get 1 the 
words of the warleck are knelling in my ears !°” 

He sprang from his horse to rid himself of Anna- 
ple’s interruption, and, aseending the hill with great 
speed, soon came in view of the spectacle with 
which she had threatened him. It was indeed a 
heart-breaking sight. The habitation which he had 
left in its seclusion, beside the mountain-stream, 
surrounded with every evidence of rustic plenty, 
was now a wasted and blackened ruin. From 
amongst the shattered and sable walls the smoke 
continued to rise. The turf-stack, the barn-yard, 
the offices stocked with cattle, all the wealth of an 
upland cultivator of the period, of which poor Elliot 
possessed no common share, had been laid waste 
or carried off in a single night. He stood a 
moment motionless, and then exclaimed, “I am 
ruined—ruined to the ground !— But curse on the 
warld’s gear — Had it not been the week before 
the bridal— But I am nae babe, to sit down and 
greet about it. If I can but find Grace, and my 
grandmother, and my sisters weel, I can go to the 
wars in Flanders, as my gude-sire did, under the 
Bellenden banner, wi’ auld Buccleuch. At ony 
rate, I will keep up a heart, or they will lose theirs 
a’ thegither.” 

Manfully strode Hobbie down the hill, resolved 
to suppress his own despair, and administer con- 
solation which he did not feel. The neighbouring 
inhabitants of the dell, particularly those of his own | 
name, had already assembled. The younger part 
were in arms and clamorous for revenge, although | 
they knew not upon whom ; the elder were tahing 
measures for the relief of the distressed family. 
Annaple’s cottage, which was situated down the 
brook, at some distance from the scene of mischief, 
had been hastily adapted for the temporary accom- 
mcdation of the old lady, and her daughters, with | 
such articles as had been contributed by the neigh- 
bours, for very little was saved from the wreck. 

“ Are we to stand here a’ day, sirs,” exclaimed 
one tall young man, “and look at the burnt wa’s 
of our kinsman’s house? Every wreath of the reeh 
is a blast of shame upon us! Let us to horse, and 
take the chase.—- Who has the nearest blood- 
hound ?” 

“It’s young Earnscliff,’ answered another , 
“and he’s been on and away wi’ six horse lang 
syne, to see if he can track them.” 

* Let us follow him then, and raise the country, 
and mak mair help as we ride, and then have at 
the Cumberland reivers! Take, burn, and slay — 
they that lie nearest us shall smart first.” 

~ Whisht ! haud your tongues, daft callants,” said 
an old man, “ye dinna hen what ye speak about. 
What! wad ye raise war atween twa pacificated 
countries 1” 

“ And what signifies deaving us wi’ tales about 
our fathers,” retorted the young man, “if we ’re 
to sit and see our friends’ houses burnt ower their , 
heads, and no put out hand to revenge them? Our 
ar did not do that, I id ” 

am no saying ony thing against revengi 
Hobbie’s Grane, pals chield i we maun cake 
the law wi’ us in thae days, Simon,” answered the 
mowe prudent elder. 

“ And besides,” said another old man, “TI dinna 
believe'there ’s ane now living that kens the lawfal 
mode of following a fray across the Border. Tam 


| 


| pottom of the hill, pushed on 


' know the worst at once. <A general and 
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o”’ Whittram kend a’ about it; but he died m the 
hard winter.” 

“ Ay,” said a third, “he was at the great gathem 
ing, when they chased as far as Thivlwalls it was 
the year after the fight of Philiphaugh” 

“ Hout,” exclaimed another of these discording 
counsellors, “there ’s nae great skill needed ; just 
put a lighted peat on the end of a spter, or ha 
fork, or siclike, and blaw a horn, migf cry the 

thering-word, and then it’s lawful tfollow gear 
into England, and recover it by the strong Hand, 
or to take gear frae some other Englishman, pro- 
viding ye lift nae mair than ’s been frae you, 
That’s the auld Border law, made at Dundrennan 
in the days of the Black Douglas. Deil ane need 
doubt it. It’s as clear as the sun.” 

“ Come away, then, lads,” cried Simon, “ get to 
your geldings, and we ’It take auld Cuddie the 
muckle tasker wi’ us; he kens the value o’ the 
stock and plenishing that’s been lost. Hobbie’s 
stalls and stakes shall be fou again or nigh}; and 
if we canna big up the auld house sae soon, we’se 
lay an English ane as low as Heugh-foot is——and 
that’s fair play, a’ the warld ower. 

This animating proposal was received with 
applause by the younger part of the assemblage, 
when a whisper ran among them, “ There ’s Hobbie 
himeell, puir fallow ! we ’li be guided by: him.” 

The principal sufferer, having now reached the 
ough the crowd, 
unable, from the tumultuous state of his feelings, 
to do more than receive and return the grasps of 
the friendly hands by which his neighbours and 
kinsmen mutely expressed their syropathy in his 
misfortune. While he pressed Simon of Hack- 
burn’s hand, his anxiety at length found words. 
“ Thank ye, Simon—thank ye, neighbours——I ken 
what ye wad a’ say. But where are they !— 
Where are ” He stopped, as if afraid even 
to name the objects of his inquiry; and with a 
similar feeling, his kinsmen, without reply, pointed 
to the hut, into which Hobbie precipitated himself 
with the desperate air of one who is resolved to 
powerful 
expression of sympathy accompanied him. “ Ah, 
puir fallow—puir Hobbie !” 

“ He’ll learn the warst o’t now !” 

“ But I trust Earnseliff will get some speerings 
o’ the puir lassie.” 

Such were the exclamations of the group, who, 
having no acknowledged leader to direct their 
motions, passively awaited the return of the sufferer, 
and determined to be guided by his directions. 

The meeting between Hobbie and his family 
was in the highest degree affecting. His sisters 
threw themselves upon him, and almost stifled him 
with their caresses, as if to preveut his looking 
round to distinguish the absence of one yet more 
beloved. 

“God help thee, my son! He can help when 
worldly trust is a broken reed.”—Such was the 
welcome of the matron to her unfortunate grand- 
son. He looked eagerly round, holding two of his 
sisters by the hand, while the third hung about his 
neck—* I see you—I count you— ml grand- 
mother, Lilias, Jean, and Annot; but where is——— 
(he hesitated, and then continued, as if with an 
effort,) “ Where is Grace? Surely this is not a 
time to hide hersell frae me—there ’s nae time for 


daffing now.” 
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* OQ, brother !” and “ Our yoor Grace ! was the 
only answer his questions could procure, till his 
dmother rose up, and gently disengaged him 

the weeping girls, led him to a seat, and with 

the affecting serenity which sincere piety, like oil 
sprinkled on the waves, can throw over the most 
acute feelings, she said, “My bairn, when thy 


grandfa: was killed in the wars, and left me 
with six around me, with scarce bread to 
eat, or a to cover us, I had strength,—not of 


mine own— but I had strength given me to say, 
The Lord’s will be done !— My son, our peaceful 
house was last night broken into by moss-troopers, 
armed and masked ; they hav» taken and destroyed 
all, and carried off our dear Grace. Pray for 
strength to say, His will be done !” 

Mother ! mother! urge me not-—-I cannot— 
not now—I am a sinful man, and of a hardened 
race. Masked—armed— Grace carried off! Gie 
me my sword, and my father’s knapsack — I will 
have vengeance, if I should go to the pit of dark- 
ness to seek it !” 

“OQ my bairn, my bairn! be patient under the 
rod. Who knows when He may lift his hand off 
from us? Young Earnscliff, Heaven bless him, 
has taen the chase, with Davie of Stenhouse, and 
the first comers. I cried to let house and plenishing 
burn, and follow the reivers to recover Grace, and 
Earnscliff and his men were ower the Fell within 
three hours after the deed. God bless him! he’s 
a real Earnscliff; he’s his father’s true son—a 
leal friend.” 

“ A true friend indeed ; God bless him !” ex- 
claimed Hobbie ; “let’s on and away, and take the 
chase after him.” 

“0, my child, before you run on danger, let me 
Rear Bh but say, His will be done !” 

“Urge me not, mother—not now.” He was 
rushing out, when, looking back, he observed his 

dmother make a mute attitude of affliction. 

e returned hastily, threw himself into her arms, 
and said, “Yes, mother, I can say, His will be 
done, since it will comfort you.” 

“May He go forth—may He go forth with 
you, my dear bairn ; and O, may He give you cause 
to say on your return, His name be praised !” 

“ Farewell, mother | —~ farewell, my dear sisters !” 
exclaimed Elliot, and rushed out of the house, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Now horse and hattock, cried the Laird, — 
Now horse and hattock, ppendilie ; 
They that winna ride for Telfer’s kye, 
Let them never look in the face o’ me. 
Border Ballad. 


‘  Honsz ! horse ! and spear !”” exclaimed Hobbie 
to his kfhamen. Many a ready foot was in the 
stirrup ; and, while Elliot hastily collected arms 
and accoutrements, (no easy matter in such a con- 
fusion,) the glen résounded with the approbation of 
his younger friends. 

“Ay, ay !” exclaimed Simon of Hackburn, “that’s 
the gate to take it, Hobbie. Let women sit and 
ee ee ge ee 

by ; it’s the Scripture says *t.” 
*“ Haud your tongue, sir,” said one of the seniors, 


espe: CS ely pry a hare 
ken what ye speak about.” 
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“ Hae ye ony tidings }—Hae ye on spesr ngs) 
Hobbie ¢— O callants, dinna be ower Tasty,” 


old Dick of the Dingle. 

“ What signifies preaching to us, e’enow f” said 
Simon ; “if ye canna make help yoursell, dinna 
keep back them that can.” 

‘“ Whisht, sir ; wad ye take vengeance or ye ken 
wha has wrang’d ye ?” 

“ D’ ye think we dinna ken the road to England 
as wee] as our fathers before us !— All evil comes 
out o’ thereaway —it’s an auld saying and a true ; 
and we ’ll e’en away there, as if the devil was blaw- 
ing us south.” 

“We'll follow the track o’ Earnscliff’s horses 
ower the waste,” cried one Elliot. 

“I'll prick them out through the blindest moor 
in the Border, an there had been a fair held there 
the day before,” said Hugh, the blacksmith of 
Ringleburn, “for I aye shoe his horse wi’ my ain 
hand.” 

“ Lay on the deer-hounds,” cried another; “where 
are they ?” 

“ Hout, man, the sun’s been lang up, and the dew 
is aff the d— the scent will never lie.” 

Hobbie instantly whistled on his hounds, which 
were roving about the ruins of their old habitation, 
and filling the air with their doleful howls. 

“ Now, Killbuck,” said Hobbie, “try thy skill 
this day’”— and then, as if a light had suddenly 
broke on him, — “ that ill-faur’d goblin spak some- 
thing o’ this! He may ken mair 0’t, either by 
villains on earth, or devils below — I ’ll hae it frae 
him, if I should cut it out o’ his mis-shapen bouk wi’ 
my whinger.” He then hastily gave directions to 
his comrades : “ Four o’ ye, wi’ Simon, haud right 
forward to Greemes’-gap. If they ’re English, 
they ll be for being back that way. The rest dis- 
perse by twasome and threesome through the waste, 
and meet me at the Trysting-pool. Tell my bro- 
thers, when they come up, to follow and meet us 
there. Poor lads, they will hae hearts weelnigh as 
sair as mine; little think they what a sorrowful 
house they are bringing their venison to! I *ll ride 
ower Mucklestane-Moor mysell.” 

“ And if I were you,” said Dick of the Dingle, 
“TY would speak to Canny Elshie. He can tell you 
whatever betides in this land, if he’s sae minded.” 

“ He shall tell me,” said Hobbie, who was busy 
putting bis arms in order, “ what he kens o’ this 
night’s job, or I shall right weel ken wherefore he 
does not.” 

“ Ay, but speak him fair, my bonny man —speak 
him fair, Hobbie; the like o’ him Till no bear 
thrawing. They converse sae muckle wi’ thae 
fractious ghaists and evil spirits, that it clean spoils 
their temper.” 

“ Let me alane to guide him,” answered Hobbie ; 
“there ’s that in my breast this day, that would 
ower-maister a’ the warlocks on earth, and a’ the 


devils in hell.” ° 
And being now fully equipped, he threw himself 
im at a rapid pace 


on his horse, and spurred 
against the steep ascent. 

Elliot speedily surmounted the hill, rode down 
the other side at the same rate, crossed a wood, and 
traversed a long glen, ere he at length regained 
Mucklestane-Moor. As he was obliged, in the 


course of his journey, to relax his s in con- 
sideration of the labour which his horse might still 


, have to undergo, he had time to consider maturely 
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in what manner he should address the Dwarf, in 
order to extract from him the knowledge which he 
eu him to be in possession of concerning the 
authors of his misfortunes. Hobbie, though blunt, 

lain of speech, and hot of disposition, like most of 

is countrymen, was by no means deficient in the 
shrewdness which is also their characteristic. He 
reflected, that from what he had observed on the 
memorable night when the Dwarf was first seen, 
and from the conduct of that mysterious being ever 
since, he was likely to be rendered even more 
obstinate in his sullenness by threats and violence. 

« T °ll speak him fair,” he said, “as auld Dickon 
advised me. Though folk say he has a league wi’ 
Satan, he canna be sic an incarnate devil as no to 
take some pity in a case like mine ; and folk threep 
he ’Il whiles do good, charitable sort o’ things. 1’l 
keep my heart doun as well as I can, and stroke him 
wi’ the hair; and if the warst come to the warst, 
it’s but wringing the head o’ him about at last.” 

In this disposition of accommodation he ap- 
proached the hut of the Solitary. 

The old man was not upon his seat of audience, 
nor could Hobbie perceive him in his garden, or 
enclosures. 

“ He’s gotten into his very keep,” said Hobbie, 
“maybe to be out o’ the gate; but I’se pu’ it 
doun about his lugs, if I eanna win at him other- 
wise.” 

Having thus communed with himself, he raised 
his voice, and invoked Elshie in a tone as suppli- 
cating as his conflicting feelings would permit. 
“ Elshie, my gude friend !” No reply. “ Elshie, 
canny Father Elshie !” The Dwarf remained mute. 
“ Sorrow be in the crooked carcass of thee !” said 
the Borderer between his teeth ; and then again 
attempting a soothing tone, —“ Good Father Elshie, 
a most miserable creature desires some counsel of 
your wisdom.” 

“ The better !” answered the shrill and discordant 
voice of the Dwarf through a very small window, 
resembling an arrow-slit, which he had constructed 
near the door of his dwelling, and through which 
he could see any one who approached it, without 
the possibility of their looking in upon him. 

“ The better !’”? said Hobbie impatiently ; “ what 
is the better, Elshie ? Do you not hear me tell you 
I am the most miserable wretch living ?”’ 

“¢ And do you not hear me tell you it is so much 
the better ? and did I not tell you this morning, 
when you thought yourself so happy, what an 
evening was coming upon you ?” 

“ That ye did e’en,” replied Hobbie, “ and that 
gars me come to you for advice now ; they that 
foresaw the trouble maun ken the cure.” 

“ IT know no cure for earthly trouble,” returned 
the Dwarf ; “ or, if I did, why should I help others, 
when none hath aided me ? Have I not lost wealth, 
that would have bought all thy barren hills a hun- 
dred times over? rank, to which thine is as that of 
a peasant ? society, where there was an interchange 
of all that was amiable —of all that was intellectual ? 
Have I not lost all this? Am I not residing here, 
the veriest outcast on the face of Nature, in the 
most hideous and most soli of her retreats, 
m more hideous than all that is around me ? 
And why should other worms complain to me when 
me are trodden on, since I am myself lying crushed 
and writhing under the chayiot-wheel {” 

* Ye may have lost all this,” answered Hobbie, in 
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the bitterness of emotion ; “ land and friends, goods 
and gear ; ye may hae lost them a’,—but ye ne’er 
can hae sae sair a heart as mine, for ye ne’er lost 
nae Grace Armstrong. And now my last hopes 
are gane, and I shall ne’er see her mair.” . 

This he said in the tone of deepest emotion— 
and there followed a long pause, for the mention 
of his bride’s name had overcome the 
and irritable feelings of poor Hobbie. 
again addressed the Solitary, the 
long fingers of the latter, holding a large leathern 
bag, was thrust forth at the small window, and as it 
unclutched the burden, and let it drop with a clan 
a the ground, his harsh voice again addressed 

lliot. 

“ There—there lies a salve for every human ill; 
so, at least, each human wretch readily thinks. — 
Begone ; return twice as wealthy as thou wert 
before yesterday, and torment me no more with 
questions, complaints, or thanks; they are alike 
odious to me.” 

“It’s a’ gowd, by Heaven !” said Elliot, having 
glanced at the contents; and then again addressing 
the Hermit, “ Muckle obliged for your good-will ; 
and I wad blithely gie you a bond for some o’ the 
siller, or a wadset ower the lands 0’ Wideopen. 
But I dinna ken, Elshie ; to be free wi’ you, I dinna 
like to use siller unless I kend it was decently come 
by; and maybe it might turn into sclate-stanes, and 
cheat some poor man.” 

“ Ignorant idiot!” retorted the Dwarf; “the 
trash is as genuine poison as ever was dug out of 
the bowels of the earth. Take it— use it, and may 
it thrive with you as it hath done with me !” 

“ But I tell you,” said Elliot, “it wasna about the 
gear that I was consulting you,—it was a braw 
barn-yard, doubtless, and thirty head of finer cattle 
there werena on this side of the Catrail; but let 
the gear gang,— if ye could gie me but speerings 
©’ puir Grace, ] would be content to be your slave 
for life, in ony thing that didna touch my salvation. 
O, Elshie, speak, man, speak !” 

“Well, then,” answered the Dwarf, as if worn 
out by his importunity, “ since thou hast not enough 
of woes of thine own, but must needs seek to burden 
thyself with those of a partner, seek her whom thou 
hast lost in the West.” 

“In the West? That’s a wide word.” 

“Tt is the last,” said the Dwarf, “ which I design 
to utter ;” and he drew the shutters of his window, 
leaving Hobbie to make the most of the hint he had 
given. 

The west ! the west !— thought Elliot ; the coun- 
try is pretty quiet down that way, unless it were 
Jock o’ the Todholes; and he ’s ower auld now for 
the like o’ thae jobs.— West !— By my life, it 
must be Westburnflat. “ Elshie, just tell me one 
word, Am I right? Is it Westburnflat? If I 
am wrang, say sae. I wadna like to wyte an 
innocent neighbour wi’ violence — No answer t— 
It must be the Red Reiver —I didna think he wad 
hae ventured on me, neither, and sae mony kin as 
there ’s o’ us— I am thinking he ll hae some better 
backing than his Cumberland friends. — Fareweel 
to you, Elshie, and mony thanks—I downa be 
fashed wi’ the siller e’en now, for I maun awa’ to 
meet my friends at the Trysting-place ~— Sae, if ye 
carena to open the window, ye can fetch it in after 
I’m awa’.’ : 

Still there was no reply. 
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* Hes deaf, or he’s daft, or he’s baith; but I 
hae ‘nao time to stay to claver wi’ him.” 
And off rode Hobbie Elliot towards the place of 


.| Fendezvous which he had named to his friends. 


Four or five riders were alzeady gathered at the 
Tryating-pool. They stood in close consultation 
together, while their horses were permitted to graze 
among the poplars which overhung the broad still 

1. ABore numerous y were seen coming 

m the #outhward. It proved to be Earnscliff 
and his » who had followed the track of the 
cattle as far as the English border, but had halted 
on the information that a considerable force was 
drawn together under some of the jacobite gentle- 
men in that district, and there were tidings of insur- 
rection in different parts of Scotland. This took 
away from - act which had been se cc 

pearance of private animosity, or love of plunder ; 
poh Earnscliff gee now aisponel to regard it asa 

ptom of civil war. The young gentleman 
greeted Hobbie with the most sincere sympathy, 
and informed him of the news he had received. 

“ Then, may I never stir frae the bit,” said Elliot, 
“if auld ag 7 not at the pera 0” = haill 

illainy! Ye see he’s leagued wi’ the Cumber- 
Inna Catholics 3 and iat agrees weel wi’ what 
Elshie hinted about Westburnflat, for Ellieslaw aye 
protected him, and he will want to harry and disarm 
the country about his ain hand before he breaks 
out. 

Some now remembered that the party of ruffians 
had been heard to say they were acting for James 
VIII. and were charged to disarm all rebels. 
Othexs had heard Westburnflat boast, in drinking 
parties, that Ellieslaw would soon be in arms for 
the Jacobite cause, and that he himself was to hold 
a command under him, and that they would be bad 
neighbours for young Earnscliff, and all that stood 
out for the established government. The rcsult 
was a strong belief that Westburnflat had headed 
the under Ellieslaw’s orders, and they re- 
solved to proceed instantly to the house of the 
former, and, if possible, tosecure his person. They 
were by this time joined by so many of their dis- 

friends, that their number amounted to 
upwards of twenty horsemen, well mounted, and 
tolerably, though variously, armed. 
rook, which issued from a narrow glen among 
the hills, entered, at Westburnflat, upon the open 
marshy level, which, expanding about half a mile in 
every direction, gives name to the spot. In tlus 
place the character of the stream becomes changed, 
and, from being a lively, brisk-running mountain- 
torrent, it tes, like a blue swollen snake, in 
p windings, through the swaiopy level. On 
side of the stream, and nearly about the centre 
the plain, arose the tower of Westburnflat, one 
the few remaining cde pie formerly so nume- 
upon the Borders. The ground upon which it 
was gently elevated above the marsh for the 
of about a hundred yards, affording an espla- 
of dry turf, which extended itself in the 
immediate neighbourhood .of the tower ; but, be- 
hich, the aurface presented to strangers was 
impassable and dangerous bog. The 
owner of the tower and his inmates alone knew the 


b4 es @ r, e e 
a y and intricate paths, which, leading over 
visiters to his residence. But among the party 
which were assembled under Earnscliff'e direction, 
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there was more than one person qualified coractes 

a guide. For although the owner’s character and 

habits of life were generally known, yet the laxity 
of feeling with respect to property prevented jhis 

being logked on with the abhorrence with whieh 
he must have been regarded in a more civilized 
country. He was considered, among his more 
peaceable neighbours, pretty much as a gambler, 
cock-fighter, or horse-jockey, would be regazded at 
the present day ; a person, of course, whose habits 
were to be condemned, and Lis society, in general, 
avoided, yet who could not be considered as marked 
with the indelible infamy attached to his profession, 
where laws have been habitually observed. And 
their indignation was awakened against him upon 
this occasion, not so much upon account of the 
general nature of the transaction, which was just 
such as was to be expected from this marauder, as 
that the violence had been perpetrated upon a 
neighbour against whom he had no cause of quarrel, 
— against a triend of their own,—above all, against 
one of the name of Elliot, to which clan most of 
them belonged. It was not, therefore, wonderful, 
that there should be several in the band pretty 
well acquainted with the locality of his habitation, 
and capable of giving such directions and guidance 
as soon placed the whole party on the open aoe 
‘ firm ground in front of the Tower of Weat- 

urnfiat, 


CHAPTER IX. 


So spak the knicht ; the geaunt sed, 
Lead forth with the, the sely maid, 
And mak me quite of the and sche; 
for glaunsing ee, or brow so brent, 
Or cheek with rose and liye blent, 
Me lists not ficht with the. 
Romance of the Falcon. 


Tue tower, before which the party now stood, 
was a small square building of the most gloomy 
aspect. The walls were of great thickness, and 
the windows, or slits which served the ose of 
windows, seemed rather calculated to ufford the 
defenders the means of employing missile weapons, 
than for admitting air or light to the apartments 
within. A small battlement projected over the 
walls on every side, and afforded farther advan- 
tage of defence by its niched parapet, within which 
arose a steep roof, flagged with grey stones. A 
single turret at one angle, defended by a door stud- 
ded with huge iron nails, rose above the battlement, 
and gave access to the roof from within, by the 
spiral staircase which it enclosed. It seemed to 
the party that their motions were watched by:some 
one concealed within this turret ; and they were con- 
firmed in their belief, when, through a narrow 
loophole, a female hand was seen to wave a hand- 
kerchief, as if by wuy of signal to them. Hobbie 
was almost out of his senses with joy and eager- 
ness. 

“Jt was Grace’s hand and arm,” he said ; “J 
can swear to it amang a thousand. There is not 
the megs on ‘ade af alters cr ypeaorenge tin 
have out, if we sho carry 
"Barnet though ho doubled the possiblity of 

iff, though he doubted ‘the bility 
recognizing a fair-maiden’s baa. beads a dlattoose 
from the eye of the lover, would say nothing to 





damp his friend’s animated hopes, and it was re- 


solved to summon the garrison. 

The sheut of the party, and the winding of one 
or two horns, at length brought to a loophole, 
which flanked the emtrance, the haggard face of an 
oid woman. 

“That ’s the Reiver’s mother,” said one of the 
ENliots ; “she’s ten times waur than himsell, and is 
wyted for muyokle of the ill he does about the 

| eountary.” 
'  Whaare ye? What d’ye want here?” were 
the queries of the respectable progenitor. 

“We are seeking William Grzeme of West- 
burnflat,” said Earnscliff. 

“ He’s no at hame,” returned the old dame. 

| . When did he leave home?” pursued Earns- 
cliff. 
“JT canna tel),” said the portress. 

“ When will he return?” said Hobbie Elliot. 

“JT dinna ken naething about it,’ replied the 
inexorable guardian of the kcep. 

“Is there any body within the tower with 
you?” again demanded Earnscliff. 

‘‘Naebody but mysell and baudrons,” said the 
old woman. 

“Then open the gate and admit us,” said Earns- 
cliff ; “ I am a justice of peace, and in search of the 
evidence of a felony.” 

“ Deil be in their fingers that draws a bolt for 
ye,” retorted the portress ; “for mine shall never 
do it. Thinkna ye shame o’ yoursclls, to come 
here siccan a band o’ ye, wi’ your swords, and 
spears, and stecl-caps, to frighten a lone widow 
woman ?” 

“ Our information,” said Earnscliff, “is positive; 
we are secking goods which have been forcibly 
carried off, to a great amount.” 

“ And a young woman, that’s been cruelly made 
prisoner, that’s worth nair than a’ the gear, twice 
told,” said Hobbie. 

“ And J warn you,” continued Earnscliff, “ that 
your only way to prove jour son’s innocence is to 
give us quiet admittance to search the house.” 

*“ And what will ye do, if I carena to thraw the 
keys, or draw the bolts, or open the grate to sic a 
clamjamfrie ?” said the old dame scoffingly. 

“ Force our way with the king’s keys, and break 
the neck of every living soul we find in the house, 
, if ye dinna gie it ower forthwith !” monaced the 
incensed Hobbie. 

“ Threatened folks live Jang,” said the hag, in 
the game tone of irony ; “there’s the iron grate — 
try your skeel on’t, lads—it has kept out as gude 
men as you, or now.” 

saying, she laughed, and withdrew from the 
‘aperture through which she had held the parley. 

The hesiegers now opened a serious consultation. 
The immense thickness of the walls, and the small 
size of the windows, might, for a time, have even 
resisted cannon-shot. The entrance was secured, 
fast, hy a.atrong grated door, composed entirely 
of hammered iron, of such ponderous strength as 
seamed calculated to resist any force that could 
be brought against it. ‘ Pinches or forehammers 
will never pick upon’t,” said Hugh, the black- 
saith of Ringleburn; “ ye might as weel batter at 
it wi’ pipe-staples.” 

Within the doorway, and at the distance of nine 
feet, which was the solid thickness ef the wall, 
Shene was-a-second door of oak, crossed, both breadth 
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haem ornate enemas ne 
and lengthways, with clenched bars of iron, and 
studded full of broad-headed nails. Besides ell 
these defences, they were by no means confident 
in the truth of the old dame’s assertion, that she 
alone composed the garrison. The more knowin 
of the party had observed hoof-marks in the teack 
by which they approached the tower, which seemed 
to indicate that several persons ‘had very lately 
passed in that direction. 

To all these difficulties was addel their want 
of means for attacking the place. There was no 
hope of procuring ladders long enough ‘to reach 
the battlements, and the windows, besides being 
very narrow, were secured with iron bays. naa 
was therefore out of the question; mining was sti 
more so, for want of tools and gunpowder ; neither 
were the besiegers provided with food, means of 
shelter, or other conveniences, which might have 
enabled them to convert the siege into a blockade ; 
and there would, at any rate, have been a risk of 
relief from some of the marauder’s comrades. 
Hobbie grinded and gnashed his teeth, as, walk- 
ing round the fastness, he could devise no means 
of making a forcible entry. At length he sud- 
denly exclaimed, “ And what for no do as our 
fathers did lang syne? Put hand to the wark, 
lads. Let us cut up bushes and briers, pile them 
before the door and set fire to them, and smoke 
that auld devil’s dam as if she were to be reested 
for bacon.” 

All immediately closed with this proposal, and 
some went to work with swords and knives to cut 
down the alder and hawthorn bushes which prew by 
the side of the sluggish stream, many of which 
were sufficiently decayed and dried for their pur- 
pose, while others began to collect them in a large 
stack, properly disposed for burning, as close to 
the iron-grate as they could be piled. Fire was 
speedily obtained from one of their guns, and 
Hobbie was alrcady advancing to the pile with a 
kindled brand, when the surly face of robber, 
and the muzzle of a musquetoon, were partially 
shewn at a shot-hole which flanked the entrance. 
“ Mony thanks to ye,” he said, scoffingly, “for 
collecting sae muckle winter eilding for us: but if 
ye step a foot nearer it wi’ that lunt, it’s be the 
dearest step ye ever made in your days.” 

“ We'll sune see that,” saiq Hobbie, advancing 
fearlessly with the torch. 

The marauder snapped his pieee at him, which, 
fortunately for our honest friend, did not go off: 
while Earnscliff, firing at the same moment at 
the narrow aperture and slight mark afforded by 
the robber’s face, grazed the side of his head with 
a bullet. He had apparently calculated upon his 
post affording him more security, for he no sooner 
felt the wound, though a very slight one, than he 
requested a parley, and demanded to know what 
they meant by attacking in this fashion a peace- 
able and honest man, and shedding his blood in 
that lawless manner ? 

“We want your prisoner,” said Earnscliff, “to 
be delivered up to us in safety.” — ; 

“ And what concern have you with her t” replied 
the marauder. : 

“That,” retorted Earnscliff, “you, who are de- 
taining her by force, have no right to inquire-” 

“ Aweel, I think I can gie a guess,” said the 
robber. “ Weel, sirs, I am Jaith to enter ints 
deadly feud with you by spilling ony of your tiaitl, 
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i Earnacliff hasna stopped to shed mine — 
and he can hit a mark to 4 groat’s breadth — so, 
to prevent mair skaith, I am willing to deliver up 
the prisoner, since nae less will please you.” 

“And Hobbie’s gear ?’” cried Simon of Hack- 
barn. “D’ ye think you’re to be free to plunder 
the faulds and byres of a gentle Elliot, as if they 
were an auld wife’s hen’s-cavey ?” 

“As I live by bread,” replied Willie of West- 
burnflat-—-“ As I live by bread, I have not a 
single cloot o’ them! They ’re a’ ower the march 
lang syne ; there’s no a horn o’ them about the 
tower. But I ‘ll see what o’ them can be gotten 
back, and I ‘ll take this day twa days to meet Hob- 
bie at the Castleton wi’ twa friends on ilka side, 
and see to mak an agreement about a’ the wrang 
he can wyte me wi.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Elliot, “ that will do weel eneugh.” 
And then aside to his kinsman, “ Murrain on the 

ear! Lordsake, man! say nought about them. 

t us but get puir Grace out o’ that auld helli- 
cat’s clutches.” 

“ Will ye gie me your word, Earnscliff,” said the 
marauder, who still lingered at the shot-hole, “your 
faith and troth, with hand and glove, that I am 
free to come and free to gae, with five minutes 
to open the grate, and five minutes to steek it 
and to draw the bolts? less winna do, for they 
want creishing sairly. Will ye do this ?” 

“You shall have full time,” said Earnscliff ; 
“TI plight my faith and troth, my hand and my 
glove.” 

“Wait there a moment, then,” said Westburn- 
flat ; “or hear ye, I wad rather ye wad fa’ back 
a pistol-shot from the door. It’s no that I mis- 
trust your word, Earnscliff ; but it’s best to be 
Bure. 


O, friend, thought Hobbie to himself, as he drew 
back, an I had you but on Turner’s-holm,) and 
naebody by but twa honest lads to see fair play, I 
wad make ye wish ye had broken your leg ere ye 
bad touched beast or body that belonged to me ! 

“ He has a white feather in his wing this same 
Westburnflat, after a’,’”’ said Simon of Hackburn, 
somewhat scandalized by his ready surrender.— 
* He “ll ne’er fill his father’s boots.” 

In the meanwhile, the inner door of the tower 
was opened, and the mother of the freebooter ap- 

in the space betwixt that and the outer 
grate. Willie himself was next seen, leading forth 
a female, and the old woman, carefully bolting the 
grate behind them, remained on the post as a sort 
of sentinel. 

“ Ony ane or twa o’ ye come forward,” said the 
sutlaw, “and take her frae my hand haill and 
sound.” 

Hebbie advanced eagerly, to meet his betrothed 
bride. Earnscliff followed more slowly, to guard 
against treachery. Suddenly Hobbie slackened his 

in the deepest mortification, while that of 

iff was hastened by impatient surprise. 

It was not Grace Armstrong but Miss Isabella 

Vere, whose liberation had been effected by their 
a before the tower. 

Where is Grace { where is Grace Armstrong ?” 





1 There is 2 level meadow on the very margin of the two 


kingdoms, called Turner's-holm, just where the brook called 
Orimop joins the Liddel. It is s 


Sines 


d to have derived its name 
uently assigned for tourncys, during the 
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exclaimed Hobbie, in the extremity of wrath and 


ay a 
“Not in my hands,” answered Westburnflat; 
“ ye may search the tower, if ye misdoubt me.” 

“ You false villain, you shall account for her, 
or die on the spot,” said Elliot, presenting his gun. 

But his companions, who now came up, instantly 
disarmed him of his weapon, exclaiming, all at 
once, “Hand and glove! faith and troth! Hand 
a care, Hobbie; we maun keep our faith wi’ 
Westburnfiat, were he the greatest rogue ever 
rode.” 

Thus protected, the outlaw recovered his auda- 
city, which had been somewhat daunted by the 
menacing gesture of Elliot. 

“JT have kept my word, sirs,” he said, “and I 
look to have nae wrang amang ye. If this is no 
the prisoner ye sought,” he said, addressing Earns- 
cliff, “ ye ll render her back to me again. I am 
answerable for her to those that aught her.” 

“ For God’s sake, Mr Earnscliff, protect me |” 
said Miss Vere clinging to her deliverer ; “ do not 
you abandon one whom the whole world seems to 
have abandoned.” 

“ Fear nothing,” whispered Earnscliff, “I will 
protect you with my life.” Then turning to West- 
burnflat, “ Villain !” he said, “how dared you in- 
sult this lady ?” 

“ For that matter, Earnscliff,’’ answered the free- 
booter, *I can answer to them that has better 
right to ask me than you have ; but if you come 
with an armed force, and take her awa’ from them 
that her friends lodged her wi’, how will you answer 
that ?— But it’s your ain affair— Nae single man 
can keep a tower against twenty— A’ the men 0’ 
the Mearns downa do mair than they dow.” 

“ He lies most falsely,” said Isabella ; “he car- 
ried me off by violence from my father.” 

“ Maybe he only wanted ye to think sae, hinny,” 
replied the robber ; “ but it’s nae business o’ mine, 
let it be as it may.—-So ye winna resign her back 
to me ?” 

“Back to you, fellow! Surely no,” answered 
Earnscliff ; “ I will protect Miss Vere, and escort 
her safely wherever she is pleased to be conveyed.” 

“ Ay, ay, maybe you and her hae settled that 
already,” said Willie of Westburnfiat. 

“¢ And Grace ?” interrupted Hobbie, shaking him- 
self loose from the friends who had been preach- 
ing to him the sanctity of the safe-conduct, upon 
the faith of which the freebooter had ventured from 
his tower,—-“ Where’s Grace ?” and he rushed 
on the marauder, sword in hand. 

Westburnflat, thus pressed, after calling out, 
“ Godsake, Hobbie, hear me a gliff !” fairly turned 
his back and fled. His mother stood ready to open 
and shut the grate; but Hobbie struck at the free- 
booter as he entered with so much force, that 
the sword made a considerable cleft in the lintel 
of the vaulted door, which is still shewn as a 
memorial of the superior nae ke of those who 
lived in the days of yore. Ere Hobbie could repeat 
the blow, the door was shut and secured, and he 
was compelled to retreat to his companions, who 
were now preparing to break up the siege of Weat- 
burnflat. They insisted upon his accompanying 
them in their return. 

“ Ye hae broken truce already,” said old Dick of 
the Dingle ; “an we takna the better care, ye’ll 
play mair gowk’s tricks, and make yoursell the 
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laughing-stock of the haill country, besides having 
ee friends d with slaughter under trust. 

ide till the meeting at Castleton, as ye hae greed; 
and if he disna make ye amends, then we’ll hae it 
out o’ his heart’s blood. But let us gang reason- 
ably to wark and keep our tryst, and I’se war- 
rant we get back Grace, and the kye an’ a’.” 

This cold-blooded reasoning went ill down with 
the unfortunate lover ; but, as he could only obtain 
the assistance of his neighbours and kinsmen on 
their own terms, he was compelled to acquiesce in 
their notions of good faith and regular procedure. 

liff now requested the assistance of a few 
of the party to convey Miss Vere to her father’s 
castle of Elheslaw, to which she was peremptory in 
desiring to be conducted. This was readily granted; 
and five or six young men agreed to attend him as 
an escort. Hobbie was not of the number. Almost 
heart-broken by the events of the day, and his final 
disappointment, he returned moodily home to take 
such measures as he could for the sustenance and 
protection of his family, and to arrange with his 
neighbours the farther steps which should be 
adopted for the recovery of Grace Armstrong. 
The rest of the party dispersed in different direc- 
tions, as soon as they had crossed the morass. 
The outlaw and his mother watched them from 
the tower, until they entirely disappeared. 





CHAPTER X. 


I left my ladye ’s bower last night — 
It was clad in wreaths of snaw — 
I°ll seek it when the sun is bright, 


And sweet the roses blaw. 
Old Ballad. 


INCENSED at what he deemed the coldness of his 
friends, in a cause which interested him so nearly, 
Hobbie had shaken himself free of their company, 
and was now on his solitary road homeward. “ The 
fiend founder thee !” said he, as he spurred impa- 
tiently his over-fatigued and stumbling horse ; 
thou art like a’ the rest o’ them. Hae I not bred 
thee, and fed thee, and dressed thee wi’ mine ain 
hand, and wouldst thou snapper now and break 
my neck at my utmost need? But thou’rt e’en 
like the lave—the farthest off o’ them a’ is my 
cousin ten times removed, and day or night I wad 
hae served them wi’ my best blood ; and now, I 
think they shew mair regard to the common thief 
of Westburnflat than to their ain kinsman. But 
I should see the lights now in ate Rea *g 
me!” he continued, recollecting himself, “there 
will neither coal nor candle-light shine in the 
Heugh-foot ony mair! An it werena for my 
mother and sisters, and poor Grace, I could find 
in my heart to set spurs to the beast, and loup 
ower the scaur into the water to make an end 0’t 
a’.”—In this disconsolate mood he turned his 
horse’s bridle towards the cottage in which his 
family had found refuge. 

As he approached the door, he heard whispering 
and fittering amongst his sisters. “The deevil ’s 
in the women,” said | gars Hobbie ; “they would 

icker, and laugh, and giggle, if their best friend 

nying @ corp—and yet 1 am glad they can keep 

eir hearts sae weel, poor silly things ; but the 
um fa’s on me, to be sure, end no on them.” 
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While he thus meditated, he was engaged in 
fastening up his horse in a shed. “ Thou maun de 
without horse-sheet and surcingle now, lad,” he 
said, addressing the animal ; “ you and me hae had 
a downcome alike ; we had better hae fa’en in the 
sai ig pool o’ Tarras.” : 

e was interrupted by the youngest of his sis- 
ters, who came running out, and, speaking in a 
constrained voice, as if to stifle some emotion, 
called out to him, “What are ye doing there, 
Hobbie, fiddling about the naig, and there’s ane 
frae Cumberland been waiting here for you this 
hour and mair? Haste ye in, man; Ill take off 
the saddle.” 

« Ane frae Cumberland !” exclaimed Elliot ; and 
putting the bridle of his horse into the hand of his 
sister, he rushed into the cottage. ‘ Where is he? 
where is he?’ he exclaimed, glancing eagerly 
around, and seeing only females ; “ Did he bring 
news of Grace ?” 

“ He doughtna bide an instant langer,” said the 
elder sister, still with a suppressed laugh. 

“ Tout fie, bairns |” said the old lady, with some- 
thing of a good-humoured reproof, “ ye shouldna 
vex your billy Hobbie that way.— Look round, my 
bairn, and see if there isna ane here mair than ye 
left this morning.” 

Hobbie looked eagerly round. “ There’s you, 
and the three titties.” 

“ There ’s four of us now, Hobbie, lad,” said the 
youngest, who at this moment entered. 

In an instant Hobbie had in his arms Grace 
Armstrong, who, with one of his sisters’ plaids 
around her, had passed unnoticed at his first en- 
trance. “ How dared you do this ?”’ said Hobbie. 

“It wasna my fault,” said Grace, endeavouring 
to cover her face with her hands to hide at once 
her blushes, and escape the storm of hearty kisses 
with which her bridegroom punished her simple 
stratagem,— “It wasna my fault, Hobbie; ye 
should kiss Jeanie and the rest o’ them, for they 
hae the wyte o’t.”’ 

“ And so I will,” said Hobbie, and embraced 
and kissed his sisters and grandmother a hundred 
times, while the whole party half-laughed, half- 
cried, in the extremity of their joy. “I am the 
happiest man,” said Hobbie, throwing himself down 
on a seat, almost.exhausted,—“ I am the happiest 
man in the world !” 

“Then, O my dear bairn,” said the good old 
dame, who lost no opportunity of teaching her les- 
sons of religion at those moments when the heart 
was best open to receive it,— “Then, O my son, 
give praise to Him that brings smiles out 0’ tears 
and joy out o’ grief, as He brought light out 0’ 
darkness, and the world out o’ naething. Was it 
not my word, that if ye could say His will be done, 
ye might hae cause to say His namg be praised 1” 

“It was—it was your word, graNoie ; and I do 
praise Him for His mercy, and for leaving me a 
good parent when my ain were gane,” said honest 
Hobbie, taking her hand, “that puts me in mind 
to think of Him, baith in happiness and distress.” 

There was a solemn pause of one or two minutes 
employed in the exercise of mental devotion, which 
expressed, in purity and sincerity, the gratitude of 
the affectionate family to that Providence who had 
unexpectedly restored to their embraces the friend 
whom they had lost. : 

Hobbie's first inquiries were concerning the 
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e@thich Grace ‘had undergone. They 
teld at length, but amounted in substance ‘to 
this :— That she was awaked bythe noise which 
the ruffians made in breaking into the house, and 
by the resistance made by ene or two of the 
servants, which was soon overpowered ; that, 
dvessing herself hastily, she ran down stairs, and 
having seen, in the scuffle, Westburnfiat’s vizard 
drop off, imprudently named him by his name, and 
besought him for mercy ; that the ruffian instantly 
stopped her mouth, ed her from the house, 
and ‘placed her on horseback, behind one of his 
associates. 

“T°H break the accursed neck of him,” said 
Hobbie, * if there werena another Greeme in the 
land but himsell !” 

She proceeded to say, that she was carried 
southward along with the » and the spoil 
which they drove before them, until they had 
crossed the Border. Suddenly a person, known to 
her as a kinsman of Westburnflat, came riding 
very fast after the marauders, and told their leader, 
that his cousin had learnt from a sure hand that no 
luck would come of it, unless the lass was restored 


to her friends. After some discussion, the chief 
of the party seemed to acquiesce. Grace was 


placed behind her new guardian, who pursued in 
silence, and with great speed, the least frequented 
path to the Heugh-foot, and ere evening closed, 
set down the fatigued and terrified damse] within a 
quarter of a mile of the dwelling of her friends. 
Many and sincere were the congratulations which 
passed on all sides. 

As these emotions subsided, less pleasing consi- 
derations began to intrude themselves. 


“This is a miserable place for ye 2’,” said | 
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gather what was on the outby land, and there's 
scarce a cloot left. I kenna how we're to 

on— 'We maun a’ gang tothe wars, I think. West- 
‘burmflat hasna the means, e’en if he had the will, 
to make up our loss; there ’s nae mends to be get 
out o’ him, but what ye take out o’ his banes. He 
has na a four-footed creature but the vicious blood 
thing he rides on, and that’s sair trashed wi’ his 
night wark. ‘We are ruined stoop and roop.” 

Hobbie cast a mournful glance on Grace Arm- 
strong, who returned it with a downcast look and a 
gentle sigh. 

“ Dinna be east down, bairns,” said the grand- 
mother, “we hae gude friends that winna forsake 
us in adversity. There’s Sir Thomas Kittleloof is 
my third cousin by the mother’s side, and he has 
come by a hantle siller, and been made a knight- 
baronet into the bargain, for being ane o’ the com 
misioners at the Union.” 

“He wadna gie a bodle to save us frae famish- 
ing,” said Hobbie : “and, if he did, the bread that 
1 bought wi’t would stick in my throat, when I 
thought it was part of the price of puir auld Scot- 
land’s crown and independence.” 

“ There’s the Laird o’ Dunder, ane o’ the auldest 
families in Tiviotdale.” 

“He’s in the tolbooth, mother—he’s in the 
Heart of Mid-Louden for a thousand merk he 
borrowed from Saunders Wyliecoat the writer.” 

“ Poor man !”? exclaimed Mrs Elliot, “can we 
no send him something, Hobbie ?” 

“ Ye forget, grannie, ye forget we want help our- 
sells,” said Hobbie, somewhat peevishly. 

“ Troth did I, hinny,” replied the good-natured 
lady, “just at the instant 5; it’s sae natural to 
think on ane’s blude relations before themsells.— 


Hobbie, looking around him ; “I can slecp weel | But there’s young Earnscliff.” 


eneugh mysell outby beside the naig, as I hae done 


“We has ower little o’ his ain; and siccan a 


mony a lang night on the hills ; but how ye are to , name to keep up, it wad be a shame,” said Hobbie, . 


put youreells up, I canna see. And what s waur, | “to burden him wi’ our distress. 
I canna mend it; and what’s waur than a’, the | ye, grannie, it’s needless to sit rhymin 
morn may come, and the day after that, without the style of a’ your kith, kin, and allies, as 


your being a bit better off.” 

“ It was a cowardly cruel thing,’’ said one of the 
sisters, looking round, “to harry a puir family to 
the ‘bare wa ’s this gate.” 


| 


And Ili tell 
ower 
there 
was a charm in their braw names to do us good ; 
the grandees hae forgotten us, and those of our 
ain degree hac just little eneugh to gang on wi’ 
themsells ; ne ’er a friend hae we that can, or will, 


“ And leave us neither stirk nor stot,” said the help us to stock the farm again.” 


youngest brother, who now entered, “nor sheep 
nor lamb, nor aught that eats grass and corn.” 

“If they had ony 
the second ‘brother, “were we na ready to have 
fought it out? And that we should have been a’ 
{rae hame, too,— ane and a’ upon the hill — Odd, 
anvwe had been at hame, Will Groeme’s stamach 
shoulina hae wanted its morning ; but it’s biding 
him, ‘is it na, Hobbie ?” 

“Our ee hae tacna day at the Casticton 
to gree wi’ him at the sight o’ men,” said Hobbie, 
mournfally ; “they behoved to have it a’ their ain 
gate, or thero was mac help to be got at their 


6 fo gree wi'him !” exclaimed both his brothers 
at once, “ dfter siecan:an act of stouthrife as hasna 
oo o’ inthe country since the auld riding 


“ Very rue, bills my bleod was e’en boiling 
at tit; bnt——the sight o’ Grace Armstrong has 
actiied it brawly.” 


“But the stocking, Hobbie 1” said John Elliot ; 
"  " *  * "" Harry and I hae been to 


“ Then, Hobbie, we maun trust in Him that ean 
raise up friends and fortune out o’ the bare moor, 


Hobbie sprung upon his feet. Ye are right, 
granpie !” he exclaimed ; “ ye are right. I do ken 
a friend on the bare moor, that baith can and will 
help us— The turns o’ this day hae dung my head 
clear. hirdie-girdie. I left as muckle gowd lyin 
ox Iiucklestane-Moor this morning as would plenis: 
the house and stock the Heugh-foot twice ower, 
and I am cerfain sure Elshie wadna grudge us 
the use ef it.” 

? said his dmother in astonish- 
ment ; “what Elshie do you mean ?” 

“ What Elshie should I mean, but canny Elshie, 
the Wight o’ Mucklestane,” replied Hobbie. 

“God forfend, my bairn, you shoul! gang to 
fetch water out o’ broken cisterns, or seek for re- 
lief frae them that deal wi’ the Evil One! There 
‘was never luck in their gifts, nor grace in their 
paths. And the ‘haill co kens that body 
Bishie’s anwnceo-man. OQ, if there was the ‘law, 
and the douce quiet administration of justice, that 


quarrel wi’ us,” said Harry, | as they say.” 
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makes a oar} ge flourish in righteousness, the like 
o’ them suldna be suffered to live! The wizard 
and the witch are the abomination and the evil 
‘thing in the land.” 

*Troth, mother,” answered Hobbie, “ye may 
say what ye like, but I am in the mind that witches 
and warlocks havena half the power they had lang 
syne; at least, sure am I, that ae ill-deviser, like 
auld Ellieslaw, or ae ill-doer, like that d—d villain 
‘Westburnflat, is a greater plague and abomination 
in a country-side than a haill curnie o’ the warst 
witches that ever capered on a hroom-stick, or 
played cantrips on Fastern’s E’en. It wad hae 
been lang or Elshie had burnt down my house 
and barns, and I am determined to try if he will 
do be a to build them up again. He’s weel hend 
a skilfu’ man ower a’ the country, as far as Brough 
under Stanmore.” 

“ Bide a wee, my bairn; mind his benefits 
havena thriven wi’ a’ body. Jock Howden died o’ 
the very same disorder Elshie pretended to cure 
lim af, about the fa’ o’ the leaf; and though he 
helped Lambside’s cow weel out o’ the moor-ill, yet 
the louping-ill ’s been sairer amang his sheep than 
ony season before. And then I have heard le uses 
sic words abusing human nature, that’s lhe a fiee- 
ing in the face of Providence ; and ye mind ye 
said yoursell, the first time ye ever saw him, that 
he was mair like a bogle than a living thing.” 

“ Hout, mother,” said Hobbie, “ Elshic ’s no that 
bad a chield ; he’s a grewsome spectacle for a 
crooked disciple, to be sure, and a rough talker, but 
his bark is waur than his bite; sac, it I had anes 
something to eat, for I havena had a morsel ower 
my throat this day, I wad streek mysell down for 
twa or three hours aside the beast, and be on and 
twa to Mucklestane wi’ the first skrcigh o’ morn- 
ing: 

“And what for no the night, Hobbie,” said 
Harry, “ and I will ride wi’ ye ?” 

“ My naig is tired,” said Hobbie. 

“ Ye may take mine, then,”’ said John. 

“ But I am a wee thing wearied mysell.” 

“You wearied ?” said Harry ; “shame on ye! 
I have kend ye keep the saddle four-and-twenty- 
hours thegither, and ne’er sic a word as weariness 
in your wame.” 

“The night ’s very dark,” said Hobbie, rising 
and looking through the casement of the cottage ; 
“and, to speak truth, and shame the deil, though 
Elshie’s a real honest fallow, yet somegate I 
would rather take day-light wi’ me when I gang 
to visit him.” 

This frank avowal put a stop to farther argu- 
ment; and Hobbie, having thus compromised 
matters between the rashness of his brother’s 
counsel, and the timid cautions which he received 
from his grandmother, refreshed himself with 
such food as the cottage afforded ; and, after a cor- 
dial salutation all round, retired to the shed, and 
stretched himself beside his trusty palfrey. His 
brothers shared between them some trusses of clean 
Straw, disposed in the stall usually occupied by 
old Annaple’s cow, and the females arranged them- 
selves for repose as well as the accommodations 
of the cottage would permit. 

“With the firat dawn of morning, Hobbie arose; 
and, having rubbed down and saddled his horse, he 
set forth to Mucklestane-moor. He avoided the 
company of either of his brothers, from an idea 
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that the Dwarf was most propitious to these who 
visited him alone. 

“ The creature,’ said he to himself, as he weut 
along, “is no neighbourly ; ae body at a time is 
fully mair than he weel can abide. I wonder if 
he ’s looked out o’ the crib o’ him to gather up the 
bag o’ siller. If he hasna done that, it will hae 
been a braw windfa’ for somebody, and 1711 be 
finely flung. Come, Tarras,’’ said he to his horse, 
striking him at the same time with his spur, 
“make mair fit, man; we maun be first on the 
field if we can.” 

- He was now on the heath, which began to be ilu- 

minated by the beams of the rising sun ; the gentle 
declivity which he was descending presented him a 
distinct, though distant view of the Dwarf’s dwell- 
ing. The door opened, and Hobbie witnessed 
with lis own eyes that phenomenon which he 
had frequently heard mentioned. Two human 
figures e that of the Dwarf could be termed such) 
issued from the solitary abode of the Recluse, 
and stood as if in converse together in the open 
air. The taller form then stooped, as if taking 
something up which lay beside the door of the 
hut, then both moved forward a little way, and 
again halted, as in deep conference. All Hobbie’s 
superstitious terrors revived on witnessing this 
spectacle. That the Dwarf would open his dwell- 
ing to a mortal guest, was as improbable as that 
any one would choose voluntarily to be his noc- 
turnal visiter ; and, under full conviction that he 
beheld a wizard holding intercourse with his 
familiar spirit, Hobbie pulled in at once his breath 
and his bridle, resolved not to incur the indig- 
nation of either by a hasty intrusion on their 
conference. They were probably aware of his 
approach, for he had not halted for a moment be- 
fore the Dwarf returned to his cottage ; and the 
taller figure who had accompanied him, glided 
round the enclosure of the garden, and seemed ta 
disappear from the eyes of the admiring Hobbie. 

““ Saw ever mortal the like o’ that !’’ said Elliot ; 
“but my case is desperate, sae, if he were Beelze- 
bub himsell, I’se venture down the brae on him.” 

Yet, notwithstanding his assumed courage, he 
slackened his pace, when, nearly upoh the very 
spot where he had last seen the tall figure, he dis- 
cerned, as if lurking among the long heather, a 
small black rough-looking object, like a terrier dog. 

“He has nae dog that ever J heard of,” said 
Hobbie, “ but mony a deil about his hand — Lord 
forgie me for saying sic a word i—iIt keeps its 
grund, be what it like —I ’m judging it’s a badger ; 
but whae kens what shapes thae bogles will take 
to fright a body? it will maybe start up like a 
lion or a crocodile when I come nearer. I'se e’en 
drive a stane at it, for if it change its shape when 
I’m ower near, Tarras will never stand it; and 
it will be ower muckle to hae him and the deil to 
fight wi’ baith at ance.” 

He therefore cautiously threw a stone at the ob- 
ject, which continued motionless. “ It’s nae living 
thing, after a’,” said Hobbie, approaching, “ but the 
very bag o’ ailler he flung out o’ the window yes- 
terday ! and that other queer lang cresture bas 
just brought it sae muckle farther on the way 
to me. “Fie then advanced and lifted the heavy 


fur pouch, which was quite full.of.gold. “ Mercy 
on us [” said Hobbie, whose heart fluttered between 
glee at the revival of his hopes and proapects 10 
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life, and suspicion of the purpose for which this 
assistance was afforded him—“~ Mercy on us! it ’s 
an awfo’ thing to touch what has been sae lately 
in the claws of something no canny. I canna 
shake mysell loose o’ the belief that there has 
been some jookery paukery of Satan’s in a’ this; 
but I am determined to conduct mysell like an 
a man and a good Christian, come o’t what 
will. 

He advanced accordingly to the cottage door, 
and having knocked repeatedly without receiving 
any answer, he at length elevated his voice and 
addressed the inmate of the hut. “ Elshie! Fathér 
Elshie! I ken ye’re within doors, and wauking, 
for I saw ye at the door-cheek as I cam ower the 
bent ; will ye come out and speak just a gliff to 
ane that has mony thanks to gie ye ?—It was a’ 
true ye tell’d me about Westburnflat ; but he’s 
sent back Grace safe and skaithless, sae there’s 
nae ill happened yet but what may be suffered or 
sustained. Wad ye but come out a gliff, man, or 
but say ye’re listening ? Aweel, since ye winna 
answer, I’se e’en proceed wi’ my tale. Ye see I 
hae been thinking it wad be a sair thing on twa 
young folk, like Grace and me, to put aff our mar- 
riage for mony years till I was abroad and came 
back again wi’ some gear; and they say folk 
maunna take booty in the wars as they did lang 
syne, and the queen’s pay is a sma’ matter ; there ’s 
nae gathering gear on that—and then my gran- 
dame ’s auld — and my sisters wad sit peengin’ at 
the ingle-side for want 0’ me to ding them about — 
and scliff, or the neighbourhood, or maybe 
your ain sell, Elshie, might want some good turn 
that Hob Elliot could do ye — and it’s a pity that 
the auld house o’ the Heugh-foot should be wrecked 
a’thegither. Sae I was thinking but deil hae 
me, that I should say sae,” continued he, check- 
ing himself, “if I can bring mysell to ask a favour 
of ane that winna sae muckle as ware a word on 
me, to tell me if he hears me speaking till him.” 

“Say what thou wilt—do what thou wilt,” 
answered the Dwarf from his cabin, “ but begone, 
and leave me at peace.” 

“ Weel, weel,” replied Elliot, “since ye are will- 
ing to hear me, I’se make my tale short. Since 
ye are sae kind as to say ye are content to lend me 
as muckle siller as will stock and plenish the 
Heugh-foot, I am content, on my part, to accept 
the courtesy wi’ mony kind thanks ; and troth, I 
think it will be as safe in my hands as yours, if 

e leave it flung about in that gate for the first loon 
ly to lift, forbye the risk o’ bad neighbours that 
can win through steekit doors and lockfast placcs, 
as I can tell to my cost. I say, since ye hae sae 
muckle consideration for me, I’se be blithe to accept 
your kindness ; and my mother and me (she’s a 
liferenter, and I am fiar, o’ the lands o’ Wideopen) 
would grant you a wadset, or an heritable bond, 
for the siller, and to pay the annual-rent half- 
yearly; and Saunders Wyliecoat to draw the 
bond, and you to be at nae charge wi’ the writ- 


“Cut short thy jargon, and begone,” said the 
Dwarf ; “thy loquacious bull-headed honesty makes 
thee a more intolerable plague than the light- 

courtier who would take a man’s all 
. troubling him with either thanks, explana- 
Gon, or apology. Hence, I say, thou art one of 
those tame slaves whose word is as good as their 
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bond. Keep the money, prineipal and interest, 


until I demand it of thee.’ 

* But,” continued the pelea ge Borderer, 
“we are a’ life-like and death-like, Elshie, and 
there really should be some black and white on this 
transaction. Sae just make me a minute, or mis- 
sive, in ony form ye like, and I’se write it fair 
ower, and subscribe it before famous witnesses. 
Only, Elshie, I wad wuss ye to pit naething in *t 
that may be prejudicial to my salvation ; for I'll 
hae the minister to read it ower, and it wad 
only be exposing yoursell to nae purpose. And 
now I’m ganging awa, for yell be wearied o’ my 
cracks, and I am wearied wi’ cracking without an 
answer—and I ’se bring ye a bit o’ bride’s-cake 
ane 0’ thae days, and maybe bring Grace to see 
you. Ye wad like to see Grace, man, for as dour 
as ye are—Eh, Lord! I wish he may be weel, 
that was a sair grane ! or, maybe he thought I was 
speaking of heavenly grace, and no of Grace Arm- 
strong. Poor man, I am very doubtfu’ o’ his con- 
dition; but I am sure he is as kind to mes if I 
were his son, and a queer-looking father I wad hae 
had, if that had been e ’en sae.” 

Hobbie now relieved his benefactor of his pre- 
sence, and rode blithely home to display his 
treasure, and consult upon the means of ice 
the damage which his fortune had sustained ugh 
the aggression of the Red Reiver of Westburnfiat. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Three ruffians seized me yester morn, 
Alas! a maiden most forlorn ; 
They choked my cries with wicked might, 
And bound me on a palfrey white : 
As sure as Heaven shall pity me, 
I cannot tell what men they be. 

Christabetle 


THE course of our story must here revert a little, 
to detail the circumstances which had plaged Miss 
Vere in the unpleasant situation from which she 
was unexpectedly, and indeed unintentionally 
liberated, by the appearance of Earnscliff and 
Elliot, with their friends and followers, before the 
Tower of Westburnflat. 

On the morning preceding the night in which 
Hobbie’s house was plundered and burnt, Miss 
Vere was requested by her father to accompany 
him in a walk through a distant part of the romantic 
grounds which lay round his castle of Ellieslaw. 
“To hear was to obey,” in the true style of 
Oriental despotism; but Isabella trembled in 
silence while she followed her father through rough 
paths, now winding by the side of the river, now 
ascending the cliffs which serve for its banks. A 
single servant, selected perhaps for his stupidity, 
was the only person who attended them. From 
her father’s silence, Isabella little doubted that he 
had chosen this distant and sequestered scene to 
resume the argument which they had so fre- 
quent maintained upon the subjec* of Sir Fre- 

erick’s addresses, and that he was meditating in 
what manner he should most effectually impress 
upon her the necessity of receiving him ag her 
suitor. But her fears seemed for some time to be 
unfounded. The only sentences which her father 
from time to time addressed to her, the 
beauties of the romantic landscape through which 
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they strolled, and which varied its features at 


every step. To these observations, although they 
seemed to come from a heart occupied by more 
gloomy as well as more important cares, Isabella 
endeavoured to answer in a manner as free and 
inconstrained as it was possible for her to assume, 
amid the involuntary apprehensions which crowded 
upon her imagination. - 

Sustaining with mutual difficulty a desultory 
conversation, they at length gained the centre of 
a small wood, composed of large oaks, intermingled 
with )irches, mountain-ashes, hazel, holly, and 
& variety of underwood. The boughs of the tall 
trees met closely above and the underwood filled 
up each interval between their trunks below. The 
spot on which they stood was rather more open; 
still, however, embowered under the natural arcade 
of tall trees, and darkened on the sides for a space 
around by a great and lively growth of copse-wood 
and bushes. 

“And here, Isabella,” said Mr Vere, as he 
pursued the conversation, so often resumed, so 
often dropped, “here I would erect an altar to 
Friendship.” 

“To Friendship, sir!” said Miss Vere; “and 
why on this gloomy and sequestered spot, rather 
than elsewhere ?” 

“QO, the propriety of the locale is easily vindi- 
cated,” replied her father, with a sneer. “ You 
know, Miss Vere, (for you, I am well aware, are a 
learned young lady,) you know, that the Romans 
were not satisfied with embodying, for the purpose 
of worship, each useful quality and moral virtue to 
which they could give a name; but they, moreover, 
worshipped the same under each variety of titles 
and attributes which could give a distinct shade, 
or individual character, to the virtue in question. 
Now, for example, the Friendship to whom a 
temple should be here dedicated, is not Masculine 
Friendship, which abhors and despises duplicity, 
art, and disguise; but Female Friendship, which 
consists in little else than a mutual disposition on 
the part of the friends, as they call themselves, 
to abet each other in obscure fraud and petty in- 
trigue.” 

“ You are severe, sir,”’ said Miss Vere. 

“Only just,” said her father; “a humble copier 
I am from nature, with the advantage of contem- 
plating two such excellent studies as Lucy Ilderton 
pnd yourself.” 

“If I have been unfortunate enough to offend, 
sir, I can conscientiously excuse Miss Ilderton 
from being either my counsellor or confidant.” 

“ Indeed! how came you, then,” said Mr Vere, 
“by the flippancy of speech, and pertness of argu- 
ment, by which you have disgusted Sir Frederick, 
and given me of late such deep offence?” 

“Tf my manner has been so unfortunate as to 
eal iad you, sir, it is impossible for me to 
apologize too deeply, or too sincerely ; but I cannot 
confess the same contrition for having answered 
Sir Frederick flippantly when he pressed me 
rudely. Since he forgot I was a lady, it was time 
to shew him that I am at least a woman.” : 

* Reserve, then, your pertness for those who 

you on the topic, Isabella,” said her father 
colly ; “for my part, I am weary of the subject, 
and will never speak upon it again.” 

“ God bless you, my dear father,” said Isabella, 
seizing his reluctant hand ; “ there is nothing you 
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can impose on me, save the task of listening to this 
es persecution, that I will call, or think, a hard- 
ship. 

“You are very obliging, Miss Vere, when it 
happens to suit you to be dutiful,” said her unre- 
eaene father, forcing himself at the same time 
from the affectionate grasp of her hand ; “ but hence- 
forward, child, I shall save myself the trouble of 
offering you unpleasant advice on any topic. You 
must look to yourself.” 

At this moment four ruffians rushed upon them. 
Mr Vere and his servant drew their hangers, which 
it was the fashion of the time to wear, and attempted 
to defend themselves and protect Isabella. But 
while each of them was engaged by an antagonist, 
she was forced into the thicket by the two remaining 
villains, who placed her and themselves on horses 
which stood ready behind the copse-wood. They 
mounted at the same time, and, placing her between 
them, set off at a round gallop, holding the reins of 
her horse on each side. By many an obscure and 
winding path, over dale and down, through moss 
and moor, she wa8s conveyed to the tower of West- 
burnflat, where she remained strictly watched, but 
not otherwise ill-treated, under the guardianship of 
the old woman, to whose son that retreat belonged. 
No entreaties could prevail upon the hag to give 
Miss Vere any information on the object of her 
being carried forcibly off, and confined in this 
secluded place. The arrival of Earnscliff, with a 
strong party of horsemen, before the tower, alarmed 
the robber. As he had already directed Grace 
Armstrong to be restored to her friends, it did not 
occur to him that this unwelcome visit was on her 
account ; and seeing at the head of the party, Earns- 
cliff, whose attachment to Miss Vere was whispered 
in the country, he doubted not that her liberation 
was the sole object of the attack upon his fastness. 
The dread of personal consequences compelled him 
to deliver up his prisoner in the manner we have 
already related. 

At the moment the tramp of horses was heard 
which carried off the daughter of Ellieslaw, her 
father fell to the earth, and his servant, a stout 
young fellow, who was gaining ground on the ruffian 
with whom he had been engaged, left the combat 
to come to his master’s assistance, little doubting 
that he had received a mortal wound. Both the 
villains immediately desisted from farther combat, 
and, retreating into the thicket, mounted their 
horses, and went off at full speed after their com- 
panions. Meantime, Dixon had the satisfaction to 
find Mr Vere not only alive, but unwounded, He 
had overreached himself, and stumbled, it seemed, 
over the root of a tree, in making too eager a blow 
at hisantagonist. The despair he felt at his daugh- 
ter’s disappearance, was, in Dixon’s phrase, such as 
would have melted the heart of a whin stane, and 
he was so much exhausted by his feelings, and the 
vain researches which he made to discover the track 
of the ravishers, that a considerable time elapsed 
ere he reached home, and communicated the 
to his domestics, 

All his conduct and gestures were those of a 


desperate man. : Sat 
“ Speak not to me, Sir Frederick,” he said impa- 


tiently ; “you are no father——she was my child, 
an ungrateful one, I fear, but still my child—my 
only child. Where is Miss Ilderton? she must 
know something of this. It corresponds with what 
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i was informed of her schemes. Go, Dixon, call 
Ratcliffe here-—Let him come without a minute’s 


delay.” 

The person he had named at this moment entered 
the room. a 

“T say, Dixon,” continued Mr Vere, in an altered 
tone, “jet Mr Ratcliffe know, I beg the favour of 
his company on particular business, — Ah ! my dear 
sin,” he proceeded, as if noticing him for the first 
time, “ you are the very man adviee can be 
of the utmost. services to mein this cruel extremity.” 

“ What has ha Mr Vere, to discompose 

?” said Mr Ratcliffe, gravely ; and while the 

ird of Ellieslaw details to him, with the most 

animated of grief and indignation, the 

singular adventure of morning, we shall take 

the oppportunity to inform our readers of the rela- 

tive circumstances in which these gentlemen stood 
to each other. 

In early youth, Mr Vere of Ellieslaw had been 
remarkable for a career of dissipation, which, in 
advanced life, he had exchanged for the no less 
destructive career of dark and turbulent ambition. 
In both cases he had gratified the predominant 

ion without respect to the diminution of his 
private fortune, although, where such inducements 
were wanting, he was deemed close, avaricious, and 
ing. His affairs being mueh embarrassed by 
is earlier extravagance, he went to England, where 
he was understood to have formed a very advan- 
tageous matrimonial connection. He was many 
years absent from his family estate. Suddenly and 
unexpectedly he returned a widower, bringing with 
him his daughter, then a girl of about ten years old. 
From this moment his expense seemed unbounded, 
in the eyes of the simple inhabitants of his native 
mountains, It was supposed he must necessarily 
have plunged himself deeply in debt. Yet he con- 
tinued to live in the same lavish expense, until some 
months before the commencement of our narrative, 
when the public opinion of his embarrassed circum- 
stances was confirmed, by the residence of Mr 
Ratcliffe at Ellieslaw Castle, who, by the tacit 
consent, though obviously to the great displeasure, 
of the lord of the mansion, seemed, from the moment 
of his arrival, to assume and exercise a predomi- 
nant amd unaccountable influence in the manage- 
ment of his private affairs. 

Mr Ratcliffe was a grave, steady, reserved man, 
in an advanced period of -ife. To those with whom 
be had occasion to speak upon business, he appeared 
amcommonly well versed in all its forms. With 
others he held little communication ; but in any 
casual intercourse or conversation, displayed the 


omens 


were inferior te him in rank) with marked atten- 
tion, and et his arrival always 
appeared to bs an embarrassment to his host, and 
his departure a relief ; so that, when he became 4 
constant inmate of the family, it was impossible not 
| be ai indications of a ae which 

ere regarded his presence. eir in- 
ferguurse formed a sin ‘Inixture of confidence 
ant. Mr Vere’s most importat affairs 
‘ware reghlated by Mr Ratcliffe; and although he 
was none of those indulgent men ef fortene, who, 
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too indolent to manage thei own business, are gind 
to devolve it upon another, yet, in many instances, 
he was observed to give up his own ge dager 
submit to the contrary opinions whic. Raterifs 
did not hesitate distinetly to ng hie 
Nothing seemed te vex Mr Vere more than wien 
indicated any observation of the state of 
tutelage under which he appeared te labour. When 
it was noticed by Sir Frederick, or any of his 
intimates, he sometimes repelled their remerks 
haughtily and ges a and sometimes endea- 
voured to evade them, by saying, with a forced 
laugh, “That Ratcliffe knew his own im . 
but that he was the most honest and skilful fellow 
in the world ; and that it would be impossible for 
him to manage his English affairs without his advice 
and assistance.’ Such was the person who entered 
the room at the moment Mr Vere was summoning 
him to his presence, and who now heard with sur 
prise, mingled with obvious incredulity, the hasty 
narrative of what had befailen Isabella. 

Her father concluded, addressing Sir Frederick 
and the other gentlemen, who stood around in 
astonishment, “ And now, my friends, you see the 
most unhappy father in Scotland. Lend me your 
assistance, gentlemen — eve me your advice, Mr 
Ratcliffe. 1am incapable of acting, or thinking, 
under the unexpected violence of such a blow.” 

“ Let us take our horses, call our attendants, anc 
scour the country in pursuit of the villains,”’ said 
Sir Frederick. 

“Ts there no one whom you cam suspect,” said 
Ratcliffe, gravely, “ of having some motive for this 
strange crime? These are not the days of romance, 
when ladies are carried off merely for their beauty.” 

“] fear,” said Mr Vere, “1 can too well account 
for this strange incident. Read this letter, which 
Miss Lucy Ilderton thought fit to address from my 
house of Elheslaw to young Mr Earnscliff, whom 
of all men, I have a hereditary right te call my 
enemy. You see she writes to him as the conf- 
dant of a passion which he has the assurance to 
entertain for my daughter; tells him,she serves his 
cause with her friend very ardently, but that he 
has a friend in the garrison who serves him yet 
more effectually. Look particularly at the pencilled 
passages, Mr Ratcliffe, where this meddling girl 
recommends bokd measures, with an assuranee that 
his suit would be successful any where beyond the 
bounds of the barony of Ellieslaw.”’ 

“ And you argue, from this romantic letter of a 
very romantic young lady, Mir Vere,” said Ratcliffe, 
“ that young cliff has carried off your daugh- 
ter, and committed a very great and criminal act 
of violence, on no better advice and assurance 
than that of Miss Lucey Ilderten ?” 

“What else ean I think?” said Ellieslaw. 

‘¢ What else can you think ?” said Sir Frederick ; 
“or who else could have any motive for committing 
such a crime?” + 

“ Were that the best mode of fixiag the 3 
said Mr Ratcliffe, calmly, “there might Be 
pointed out persons to whem such actions are rere 
congenial, and who have also enffictent motives of 
instigation. Supposing it were judged advisable to 
remove ere to some in which con- 
straint might be exercised upen her inclinations to 
a de which cannot at present be attempted: 
anys Siz 


under the roof of Elieslaw Castio— What 
Frederick Langley to that supposition f” 
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* 1 say,” returned Sir Frederick, “ that although 
Mr Vere may choose to endure in Mr Ratcliffe 
freedoms totally inconsistent with his situation in 
life, I will not permit such licence of innuendo, by 
word or look, to be extended to me, with impunity.” 

* And I swy,” said young Mareschal of Mare- 
schal-Wells, who was also a Soe at the castle, 
“that you are all stark-mad to be standing wrang- 
mi here, instead of going in pursuit of the 
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‘ T have ordered off the domestics alrendy in the 
track most likely to overtake them,” said Mr Vere; 
«if you will favour me with your company, we will 
follow them, and assist in the search.” 

The efforts of the party were totally unsuccess- 
ful, probably because Ellieslaw directed the pursuit 
to proceed in the direction of Earnscliff-Tower, 
under the supposition that the owner would prove 
to be the author of the violence, so that they followed 
a direction diametrically opposite to that in which 
the ruffians had actually proceeded. In the even- 
ing they returned, harassed and out of spirits. But 
other guests had, in the meanwhile, arrived at the 
castle ; and, after the recent loss sustained by the 
owner had been related, wondered at, and lamented, 
the recollection of it was, for the present, drowned 
in the discussion of deep political intrigues, of which 
crisis and explosion were momentarily looked 
or. 

Several of the gentlemen who took part in this 
divan were Catholics, and all of them stanch 
Jacobites, whose hopes were at present at the 
highest pitch, as an invasion, in favour of the Pre- 
tender, was daily expected from France, which 
Scotland, between the defenceless state of its gar- 
risons and fortified places, and the general disatfec- 
tion of the inhabitants, was rather prepared to 
welcome than to resist. Ratchffe, who neither 
sought to assist at their consultations on this 
subject, nor was invited to do so, had, in the mean- 
while, retired to his own apartment. Miss Ilderton 
was sequestered from society in a sort of honour- 
able confinement, “until,” said Mr Vere, “she 
should be safely conveyed home to her father’s 
house,” an opportunity for which occurred on the 
following day. 

The domestics could not help thinking it remark- 
able how soon the loss of Miss Vere, and the strange 
manner in which it had happened, seemed to be 
forgotten by the other guests at the castle. They 
knew not, that those the most interested in her fate 
were well acquainted with the cause of her being 
carried off, and the place of her retreat ; and that 
the others, in the anxious and doubtful moments 
which preceded the breaking forth of a conspiracy, 
were little secessible to any feelings but what arose 





immediately out of their own machinations. 
CHAPTER XII. 
Sorte ga 7 pe rei pig you know 
ge researches after aoe) Vere ti eg the 
sale p Linecard ir resumed on the suc- 
ceeding day, with similar bad success, and the party 
were ing towards Elliesiaw in the evening. 
“it is singular,” said Mareschai to Ratcliffe, 
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“ that four horsemen and a female prisoner should 
have passed through the country without i 
the slightest trace of their passage. One woul 
think they had traversed the air, or sunk through 
the ground.” 

“ Men may often,” answered Ratcliffe, “ arrive 
at the knowledge of that which is, from discovering 
that which is not. We have now scoured every 
road, path, and track leading from the castle, in 
all the various points of the compass, saving.only 
that intricate and difficult pass which leads south- 
ward down the Westburn, and through the me- 
rasses.” 

«And why have we not examined that 1” said 
Mareschal. 

“O, Mr Vere can best answer that question,” 
replied his companion dryly. 

“Then I will ask it instantly,” said Mareschal; 
and, addressing Mr Vere, “I am informed, sir,” 
said he, “there is a path we have not examined, 
leading by Westburnflat.” 

“0,” said Sir Frederick, laughing, “we know 
the owner of Westburntlat well—a wild lad, that 
knows litile difference between his neighbour's goods 
and his own ; but, withal, very honest to his princi- 
ples: He would disturb nothing belonging to Ellies- 
law 99 


“ Besides,” said Mr Vere, smiling mysteriously, 
“he had other tow on his distaff last night. Have 
you not heard young Elliot of the Heugh-foot has 
had his house burnt, and his cattle driven away, 
because he refused to give up his arms to some 
honest men that think of starting for the king ?” 
The company smiled upon each other, as at 
hearing of an exploit which favoured their own 
views. 

“Yet, nevertheless,” resumed Mareschal, “I 
think we ought to ride in this direction also, other- 
wise we shall certainly be blamed for our negli- 
gence.” 

No reasonable objection could be offered to this 
proposal, and the party turned their horses’ heads 
towards Westburnfiat. . 

They had not proceeded very far in that direo 
tion when the trampling of horses was heard, and 
a small body of riders were perceived advancing to 
meet them. 

“ There comes Earnscliff,” said Mareschal ; “I 
know his bright bay with the star in his front.” 

“ And there is my daughter along with him,” 
exclaimed Vere, furiously. “ Who shall call my 
suspicions false or injurious now? Gentlemen— 
friends—Jend me the assistance of your swords for 
the recovery of my child.” 

He unsheathed his weapon, and was imitated by 
Sir Frederick and several of the party, who prepared 
to charge those that were advancing towards them. 
But the greater part hesitated. — 
“They come to us in all peace and security, 
said Mareschal-Wells; “let us first hear what 
account they give us of this mysterious affair. It 
iss Vere has sustained the slightest insult or injury 
from Earnscliff, I will be the first to revenge her ; 
but let us hear what they say.” a 

“You do me wrong by your suspicions, Maxe- 
schal,” continued Vere ; “ you are the last I would 
have expected to hear express them.” ; 

* You injure yourself, Elieslaw, by your violence, 
though the cause may excuse it.” 

He then advanced a little 
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called out, with a loud voice, —“ Stand, Mr Earns- 


cliff ; or do you and Miss Vere advance alone to 

meet us, You are charged with having carried 

that lady off from her father’s house ; and we are 

here in arms to shed our best blood for her recovery, 

oe for bringing to justice those who have injured 
er.” 

* And who would do that more willingly than I, 
Mr Mareschal ?”’ said Earnscliff, haughtily, —“ than 
I, who had the satisfaction this morning to liberate 
her from the dungeon in which I found her con- 
fined, and who am now escorting her back to the 
castle of Ellieslaw 1” 

“Ts this so, Miss Vere ?” suid Mareschal. 

“Tt is,” answered Isabella, eagerly, —“it is so; 
for Heaven’s sake sheathe your swords. I will 
swear by all that is sacred, that I was carried off 
by ruffians, whose persons and object were alike 
unknown to me, and am now restored to freedom 
by means of this gentleman’s gallant interference.” 

“ By whom, and wherefore, could this have been 
done ?”? pursued Mareschal. — “ Had you no know- 
ledge of the place to which you were conveyed ?— 
Earnscliff, where did you find this lady ?” 

But ere either question could be answered, Ellies- 
law advanced, and, returning his sword to the 
scabbard, cut short the conference. 

“ When I know,” he said, “exactly how much 
I owe to Mr Earnscliff, he may rely on suitable 
acknowledgments; meantime,” taking the bridle of 
Miss Vere’s horse, “thus far I thank him for 
replacing my daughter in the power of her natural 

n 


A sullen bend of the head was returned by Earns- 
cliff with equal haughtiness ; and Ellieslaw, turning 
back with his daughiss upon the road to his own 
house, appeared engaged with 4er in a conference 
so earnest, that the rest of the company judged it 
improper to intrude by approaching them too nearly. 
In the meantime, Earnscliff, as he took leave of 
the other gentlemen, belonging to Ellieslaw’s party, 
said aloud, “ Although I am unconscious of any 
circumstance in my conduct that can authorize such 
a suspicion, I cannot but observe, that Mr Vere 
seems to believe that I have had some hand in the 
atrocious violence which has been offered to his 
daughter. I request you, gentlemen, to take notice 
of my explicit denial of a charge so dishonourable ; 
and that, although I can pardon the bewildering 
feelings of a father in such a moment, yet, if any 
other gentleman” (he looked hard at Sir Frederick 
Langley) “thinks my word and that of Miss Vere, 
with the evidence of my friends who accompany me, 
too alight for my exculpation, I will be happy — 
most happy —to repel the charge, as becomes a 
man who counts his honour dearer than his life.” 

“ And I'll be his second,” said Simon of Hack- 
burn, “and take up ony twa 0’ ye, gentle or semple, 
laird or loon ; it’s a’ ane to Simon.” 

“ Who is that rough-looking fellow ?” said Sir 
Frederick Langley, “and what has he to do with 
the quarrels of gentlemen ?”’ 

“ I ’se be a lad frae the Hie Te’iot,” said Simon, 
* and Ise quarrel wi’ ony body I like, except the 
king, or the laird I live under.” 

“ Come,” said “let us have no brawls. 
— Mr Earnscliff, although we do not think alike 
in some things, I trust we may be opponents, even 
‘enemies, if fortune will have it so, without losing 
our respect for birth, fair-play, and each other. I 
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believe you as innocent of this matter as I am 
myself ; and I will pledge myself that my cousin 
Ellieslaw, as soon as the perplexity attending these 
sudden events has left Dis judgment to its free 
exercise, shall handsomely acknowledge the very 
arr service you have this day rendered 

“To have served your cousin is a sufficient 
reward in itself. Good evening, gentlemen,” con- 
tinued Earnscliff, “ I see most of your party are 
already on their way to Ellieslaw.” 

Then saluting Mareschal with courtesy, and the 
rest of the party with indifference, Earnscliff turned 
his horse and rode towards the Heugh-foot, to 
concert measures with Hobbie Elliot for farther 
researches after his bride, of whose restoration to 
her friends he was still ignorant. 

‘* There he goes,” said Mareschal ; “ he is a fine, 
gallant young fellow, upon my soul; and yet I 
should like well to have a thrust with him on the 
green turf. I was reckoned at college nearly his 
equal with the foils, and I should like to try him 
at sharps.” 

“In my opinion,” answered Sir Frederick Lang- 
ley, “we have done very ill in having suffered him, 
and those men who are with him, to go off without 
taking away their arms; for the Whigs are very 
likely to draw to a head under such a sprightly 
young fellow as that.” 

“ }‘or shame, Sir Frederick !”? exclaimed Mare- 
schal; “do you think that Ellieslaw could, in 
honour, consent to any violence being offered to 
Earnscliff, when he entered his bounds only to 
bring back his daughter ? or, if he were to be of 
your opinion, do you think that I, and the rest 
of these gentlemen, would disgrace ourselves by 
assisting in such a transaction? No, no, fair play 
and auld Scotland for ever! When the sword is 
drawn, I will be as ready to use it as any man; but 
while it is in the sheath, let us behave like gentle- 
mien and neighbours.” 

Soon after this colloquy they reached the castle, 
when Ellieslaw, who had been arrived a few minutes 
before, met them in the court-yard. 

“‘ How is Miss Vere? and have you learned the 
cause of her being carried off ?” asked Mareschal 
hastily. 

“She is retired to her apartment greatly 
fatigued ; and I cannot expect much light upon 
her adventure till her spirits are somewhat re- 
cruited,” replied her father. “She and I were 
not the less obliged to you, Mareschal, and to my 
other friends, for their kind inquiries. But I must 
suppress the father’s feelings for a while to give 
myself up to those of the patriot. You know this 
is the day fixed for our final decision — time presses 
—-our friends are arriving, and I have opened 
house, not only for the gentry, but for the under 
spur-leathers whom we must necessarily employ. 
We have, therefore, little time to prepare to meet 
them.— Look over these lists, Marchie (an abbre- 
viation by which Mareschal- Wells was known among 
his friends.) Do you, Sir Frederick, read these 
letters from Lothian and the west —all is ripe for 
the sickle, and we have but to summon out the 
reapers.” 

“ With all my heart,” said Mareschal “ the 
more mischief the better sport.” 

Sir Frederick looked grave and disconcerted. 
“ Walk aside with me, my good friend,” said 
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Ellieslaw to tne sombre baronet ; “I have some- 


thing for your private ear, with which I know you 
will be gratified.” : 


They walked into the house, leaving Ratcliffe and 
Mareschal standing together in the court. 

* And 60,” said Ratcliffe, “ the gentlemen of your 
political persuasion think the downfall of this go- 
vernment so certain, that they disdain even to throw 
a decent disguise over the machinations of their 

” 


“ Faith, Mr Ratcliffe,” answered Mareschal, “ the 
actions and sentiments of your friends may require 
to be veiled, but I am better pleased that ours can 
go barefaced.” 

* And is it possible,” continued Ratcliffe, “ that 
ou, who, notwithstanding your thoughtlessness and 
eat of tem I beg pardon, Mr Mareschal, I am 

a plain man)— that you, who, notwithstanding these 
constitutional defects, possess natural good semse 
and acquired information, should be infatuated 
enough to embroil yourself in such desperate pro- 
yeedings ? How does your head feel when you are 
sngaged in these dangerous conferences 2” 

“ Not quite so secure on my shoulders,” answered 

Mareschal, “ as if I were talking of hunting and 
hawking. I am not of so indifferent a mould as 
my cousin Ellieslaw, who speaks treason as if it 
were a child’s nursery rhymes, and loses and re- 
covers that sweet girl, his daughter, with a good 
deal less emotion on both occasions, than would 
have affected me had I lost and recovered a grey- 
hound puppy. My temper is not quite so inflexi- 
ble, nor my hate against government so inveterate, 
as to blind me to the full danger of the attempt.” 
aa Then why involve yourself in it?’ said Rat- 
cliffe. 
“ Why, I love this poor exiled king with all my 
heart ; and my father was an old Killiecrankie-man, 
and I long to see some amends on the Unionist 
courtiers, that have bought and sold old Scotland, 
whose crown has been so long independent.” 

“ And for the sake of these shadows,” said his 
monitor, “ you are going to involve your country in 
war, and yourself in trouble ?” 

“ I involve? No!—pbut, trouble for troubie, I 
had rather it came to-morrow than a month hence. 
Come, I know, it will; and, as your country folks 
say, better soon than syne—it will never find me 
younger—and as for hanging, as Sir John Fal- 
staff says, I can become a gallows as well as ano- 
ther. You know the end of the old ballad ; 

** Sae dauntonly, sae wantonly, 
Het lay'd a ape aad ‘danced a round 
Beneath the gallows tree.” : 


“ Mr Mareschal, Iam sorry for you,” said his 

ve adviser. 

“TI am obliged to you, Mr Ratcliffe ; but I would 
not have you judge of our enterprise by my way 
of vindicating it ; there are wiser heads than mine 
at the work.’ 

“ Wiser heads than yours may lie as low,” said 
Ratcliffe, in a warning tone. 

“ Perhaps so ; but no lighter heart shall ; and, 
to prevent it being made heavier by F pe remon- 
strances, I will bid you adieu, Mr Ratcliffe, till 
@inner-time, when you shall see that my apprehen- 
sions have not spoiled my appetite.” 








CHAPTER XIII. 


To face the ent of rebellion 
With some fine colour, that may please the oye 
Of fickle changelings, and poor discontents, 
Which gape and rub the elbow at the news 
Of hurlyburly innovation. 
~ Henry the Fourth, Part 11. 


THERE had been great preparations made at El- 
lieslaw Castle for the entertainment on this impor- 
tant day, when not only the gentlemen of note in 
the neighbourhood, attached to the Jacobite interest, 
were expected to rendezvous, but also many sub- 
ordinate malcontents, whom difficulty of cireum- 
stances, love of change, resentment against Eng- 
land, or any of the numerous causes which inflamed 
men’s passions at the time, rendered apt to join in 
perilous enterprise. The men of rank and sub- 
stance were not many in number ; for almost all 
the large proprietors stood aloof, and most of the 
smaller gentry and yeomanry were of the Pres- 
byterian persuasion, and therefore, however dis- 
pleased with the Union, unwilling to engage in a 

acobite conspiracy. But there were some gentle- 
men of property, who, either trom early principle, 
from religious motives, or sharing the ambitious 
views of Pilieslaw, had given countenance to his 
scheme ; and there were, also, some fiery young 
men, like Mareschal, desirous of signalizing them- 
selves by engaging in a dangerous enterprise, by 
which they hoped to vindicate the independence of 
their country. The other members of the party 
were persons of inferior rank and ing ig for- 
tunes, who were now ready to rise in that part of 
the country, as theydid afterwards in the year 1715, 
under Forster and Derwentwater, when a troop, 
commanded by a Border gentleman, named Douglas, 
consisted almost entirely of freebooters, amon 
whom the notorious Luck-in-a-bag, as he was called: 
held a distinguished command. We think it neces- 
sary to mention these particulars, applicable solely 
to the province in which our scene lies; because, 
unquestionably, the Jacobite party in the other 
parts of the kingdom, consisted of much more for- 
oe as well as much more respectable mate- 
rials. 

One long table extended itself down the ample 
hall of Ellieslaw Castle, which was still left much in 
*he state in which it had been one hundred years 
before, stretching, that is, in gloomy length, alon 
the whole side of the castle, vaulted with ribbed 
arches of freestone, the groins of which sprung from 
projecting figures, that, carved into all the wild 
forms which the fantastic imagination of a Gothic 
architect could devise, grinned, frowned, and gnashed 
their tusks, at the assembly below. Long narrow 
windows lighted the banqueting room on both sides, 
filled up with stained glass, through which the sun 
emitted a dusky and discoloured light. A banner, 
which tradition averred to have been taken from 
the English at the battle of Sark, waved over the 
chair in which Ellieslaw presided, as if to inflame 
the courage of the guests, by reminding them of 
ancient victories ci = spn its He ad 
self, a portly figure, dre on this occasion wi 
si Aiea toa Te and with features, which, thougl 
of a stern and sinister expression, might well 
termed handso e¢, looked the old fou baron ex- 
tremely well. Be See eee placed on 
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his right hand, and Mr Mareschal of Mareschal- nnd jested, and seemed even to find amusement m 


Wells on his left. Some gentlemen of considera- 
tion, with their sons, brothers, and nephews, were 
seated at the upper end of the table, and among 
these Mr Ratcliffe had his place, Beneath the salt- 
cellar (a massive piece of plate which eccupied the 
gnidst of the table) sate the sine nomine turda, men 
whose vanity was gratified by holding even this 
gubordinate space at the social board, while the 
distinction observed in ranking them was a salvo 
to the pride of theix superiors. That the lower 
house was not very select must be admitted, since 
Willie of Westburnflat was one of the party. The 
unabashed audacity of this fellow, in daring to 
present himself in the house of a gentleman, to 
whom he had just offered so flagrant an insult, 
@an only be accounted for by supposing him con- 
crises ‘Giai lis share, a cocryine oN Mics’ Vere 
was a secret, safe in her possession and that of 
her father. 

Before this numerous and miscellaneous party 
was placed a dinner, consisting, not indeed of the 
delicacies of the season, as the newspapers express 
it, but of viands, ample, solid, and sumptuous, under 
which the very board ed. But the mirth was 
mot in rtion to the good cheer. The lower end 
ef the tabla were, for some time, chilled by con- 
straint and respect, on finding themselves members 
of so august an assembly; and those who were 

around it had those feelings of awe with 
which P. P., clerk of the parish, describes himself 
oppreased, when he first uplifted the psalm in pre- 
sence of those persons of high worship, the wise Mr 
Justice the good Lady Jones, and the 
Sir Thomas Truby. This ceremonious frost, 
owever, soon gave way before the incentives to 
merriment, which were liberally supplied, and as 
liberally consumed by the guests of the lower de- 
scription. They became talkative, loud, and even 
elamorous in their mirth. 

But it was not in the power of wine or brandy to 
elevate the gee of those who held the higher 
places at the banquet. They experienced the chill- 
ing revulsion of spirits which often takes place, 
when men are called upon to take a desperate re- 
solution, after having placed themselves in circum- 
stances where it is alike difficult to advance or to 
recede. The precipice looked deeper and more 
dangerous as they approached the brink, and each 
waited with an inward emotion of awe, expecting 
which of his confederates would set the example 
by Plunging himself down. This inward sensation 
of and reluctance acted differently, according 
‘te the various habits and characters of the com- 
pany. One looked grave; another looked silly; a 
third gazed with apprehension on the empty seats 
at the higher end of the table, designed for mem- 
bare of the conspiracy whose prudence had prevailed 
ever their political zeal, and who had absented 
themselves their consultations at this critical 
| sepa and: some: seemed to be reckoning up in 

ir minds the comparative rank and prospects of 
those who were present and absent. Sir Frederick 
Langley was reserved, moody, and discontented. 
bar w ere lf made such sae rid to raise 

spirits of the company, 2s plainly marked the 

of his own. spiel watched the scene 

® composure of a vigi ut uninterested 
ig Mareschal alone, true to the thoughtless 
vacity of his character, eat and drank, laughed 


the embarrassment of the company. 

“ What has damped our noble courage this morn- 
ing ?” he exclaimed. “ We seem to be met ata 
funeral, where the chief mourners must not speak 
above their breath, while the mutes and the saulies 
(looking to the lower end of the table) are eurous- 
ing below. LEllieslaw, when will you 2ift?! where 
sleeps your spirit, man? and what has quelled the 
high hope of the Knight of Langley-dale 1” 

“ You speak like a madman,” said Ellieslaw ; * do 
you not see how many are absent ?” 

“ And what of that?” said Mareschal. Did 
you not know before, that one-half of the world aze 
better talkers than doers? For my T am 
much encouraged by seeing at least two-thirds of 
our friends true to the rendezvous, though I sus- 
pect one-half of these came to secure the Sinner in 
case of the worst.” 

“ There is no news from the coast which can 
amount to certainty of the King’s arrival,” said 
another of the company, in that tone of subdued 
and tremulous whisper which implies a failure of 
resolution. 

“ Nota line from the Earl of D——, nor a single 
gentleman from the southern side of the Border,” 
suid a third. 

“ Who is he that wishes for more men from 
England,” exclaimed Mareschal, in a theatrical tone 
of affected heroism, 


¢ My cousin Ellieslaw? No fair cousin 
If we are doom’d to die’ aod : 


“ For God’s sake,” said Ellieslaw, “ spare us your 
folly at present, Mareschal.” 

‘‘ Well, then,” said his kinsman, “ I’ll bestow my 
wisdom upon you instead, euch as it is. If we have 
gone forward like fools, do not let us go back like 
cowards. We have done enough to draw upon us 
both the suspicion and vengeance of the govern- 
ment; do not let us give up before we have done 
something to deserve it. What, will no one speak t 
Then 1’) leap the ditch the first.” And, starting 
up, he filled a beer-glass to the brim with claret, 
and waving his hand, commanded all to follow his 
example, and to rise up from their seats. All 
obeyed—the more qualified guests as if passively, 
the others with enthusiasm. ‘“ Then, my friende, 
I give you the pledge of the day,—The indepen- 
dence of Scotland, and the health of our lawful 
sovereign, King James the Eighth, now landed in 
Lothian, and, as I trust and believe, in full posses- 
sion of his ancient capital !” 

He quaffed off the wine, and threw the glass over 
his head. 

“It should never,” he said, “ be profaned hy a 
meaner toast.” 

All followed his example, and, amid the crash of 
glasses and the shouts of the company, pledged 
themselves to stand or fall with the principles and 
political interest which their toast expressed. 

“ You have leaped the ditch with a witness,” 
said Ellieslaw, apart to Mareschal ; “ but I believe 
it is all for the best: at all events, we cannot now 
retreat from our undertaking. One inan aloue” 
(looking at Ratcliffe) “ has refused the pledge ; but 
of that by and by.” 





! To lift, meaning to lift the coffin, {s the common eF 
pression for comunencing a funeral. 
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Then, rising up, he addressed the company in a 


and that I do utterly protest against the frants: 


‘| 


style of inflammatory invective against the govern- | measures which be seem disposed to for. 
ment and its measures, but especially the Union; | removing them. I can easily su much of what 


a treaty, by means of which, he affirmed, Scotland 
had been at once cheated of her independence, her 
commerce, and her honour, and laid as a fettered 
slave at the foot of the rival, against whom, through 
such a length of ages, through 40 many dangers, 
aud by so much blood, she had honourably de- 
fended her rights. This was touching a theme which 
found a responsive chord in the bosom of every 
Man present. 

“ Our commerce is destroyed,” hollowed old John 
Rewcastle, a Jedburgh smuggler, from the lower 
end of the table. 

“ Our agriculture is ruined,” said the Laird of 


has been spoken may have arisen out of the heat 
of the moment, or have been said perhaps in jest. 
cca = berg nature very apt to 
ire $ an ought to remember, tlemen, 

that sicnio-walls have ers.” ee 
“ Stone-walls may have ears,” returned Ellies- 
law, eyeing him with a look of triumphant malig- 
nity, “but domestie spies, Mr Ratcliffe, will soon 
find themselves without any, if any such dares to 
continue his abode in a family where his coming 
was an unauthorized intrusion, where his conduet 
has been that of a presumptuous meddler, and 
from which his exit shall be that of a baffied knave, 


Broken -girth-flow, a territory, which, since the | if he does not know how to take a hint.” 


days of Adam, had borne nothing but ling and 
whortle-berries. 

“ Our religion is cut up, root and branch,” said 
the pimple-nosed pastor of the Episcopal meeting- 
house at Kirkwhistle. 





“Mr Vere,” returned Ratcliffe, with ealm con- 
tempt, “I am fully aware, that as soon as my 
presence becomes useless to you, which it must 
through the rash step you are about to adopt, it 
will immediately become unsafe to myself, as it has 


_“ We shall shortly neither dare shoot a deer nor | always been hateful to you. But I have one pro- 
kiss a wench, without a certificate from the pres- | tection, and it is a strong one; for you would not 


bytery and kirk-treasurer,” said Mareschal-Wells. 

“Or make a brandy jeroboam in a frosty morn- 
ing, without licence from a commissioner of excise,” 
said the smuggler. 

“ Or ride over the fell in a moonless night,” said 
Westburnilat, “ without asking leave of young 
Earnscliff, or some Englified justice of the peace: 
thae were gude days on the Border when there 
was neither peace nor justice heard of.” 

“ Let us remember our wrongs at Darien and 


willingly bear me detail before gentlemen, and men 
of honour, the singular circumstances in which our 
connection took its rise. As to the rest, I rejoice 
at its conclusion; and as I think that Mr Mareschal 
and some other gentlemen, will tee the safety 
of my ears and of my throat (for which last I have 
more reason to be vg ade eae during the course 
of the night, I shall not leave your castle till to- 
morrow morning.” 

“ Be it so, sir,” replied Mr Vere; “ you are 


Glencoe,” continued Ellieslaw, “and take arms for ' entirely safe from my resentment, because you 
the protection of our rights, our fortunes, our lives, are beneath it, and not because I am afraid of 
| your disclosing any family secrets, although, for 


and our families.” 


“ Think upon genuine episcopal ordination, with- your own 
out which there can be no lawtul clergy,” said the do so. Your 


divine. 


sake, IT warn you to beware how you 
agency and intermediation can be 
of little consequence to one who will win or lose 


“ Think of the piracies committed on our East- all, as lawful right or unjust usurpation shall suc- 


Indian trade by Green and the English thieves,” 
a 
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of a brig that made four voyages annually between 
Cockpool and Whitehaven. 

“ Remember your liberties,” rejoined Mareschal, 
who seemed to take a mischievous delight in pre- 
cipitating the movements of the enthusiasm which 
he had excited, like a roguish boy, who, having 
lifted the sluice of a mill-dam, enjoys the clatter 
of the wheels which he has put in motion, without 
thinking of the mischief he may have occasioned. 
“ Remember your liberties,’”’ he exclaimed ; “ con- 
found cess, press, and presbytery, and the memory 
of old Willie that first brought them upon us !” 

“ Damn the gauger!” echoed old John Rew- 
castle ; “I'll cleave him wi’ my ain hand.” 

** And confound the country-keeper and the con- 
stable !” reechoed Westburnflat; “ Ill weize a 
brace of balls through them before morning.” 

«“ We are agreed, then,” said Ellieslaw, when the 
shouts had somewhat subsided, “to bear this state 
of things no longer ?” 

“We are agreed to a man,” answered his 

“Not iterally, so,” said Mr Ratcliffe; “ for though 
I cannot hope to assnage the violent ola oor which 
seem so suddenly to have seized upon the company 

I beg to observe, that so far as the opinion 
a single member goes, I do not entirely coincide in 


esta. 


the list of grievances which has been announced, 


iy 
| 
’ 


of | afforded. Shouts of as 


ceed in the struggle that is about to ensue. Fare- 
re | eS 

Ratcliffe arose, and cast upon him a look, which 
Vere seemed to sustain with difficulty, and, bowing 
to those around him, left the room. 

This conversation made an impression on many 
of the company, which Ellieslaw hastened to dispel, 
by entering upon the business of the day. Their 
hasty deliberations went to organize an immediate 
insurrection. Ellieslaw, Mareschal, and Sir Fre- 
derick Langley, were chosen leaders, with power: 
to direct their farther measures. A place of ren 
dezvous was appointed, at which all a; to meet 
early on the ensuing day, with such followers and 
friends to the cause as each could collect around 
him. Several of the Seite to ae = 
necessary preparations ; and Evieslaw made a tor 
mal apology S the others, who, with Westburnfla 
and the old smuggler, continued to ply the bottle 
stanchly, for leaving the head of the table, as he 
must necessarily hold a separate and sober: oon- 
ference with the cosdjutors whom they had sso 
ciated with him in the command. The apelogy wa: 
the more readily accepted, as he preyedthem, a 
the same time, to snag Broa Lpessieetehh 

i ch refreshments a3 of the east 
Ttowtoa. 5 lane. followed! their re 
treat; and the names of Vere, Raugley, and, abovi 
ail, of Mareschal, were thundered forth in chorus 








and bathed with cupivuy bumpers repeatedly, during 
the remainder of the evening. 

When the principal conspirators had retired into 
a i se ttment, they on each other for 
& minute with a sort of em ent, which, in 
Sir Frederick’s dark features, amounted to an ex- 
pression of discontented sullenness, Mareschal was 
the first to break the pause, saying, with a loud 
burst of laughter, —“ Well ! we are fairly embarked 
now, gentiemen— vogue la galére !” 

“ We may thank you for the plunge,” said Ellies- 


We 
“Yes; but I don’t know how far you will thank 
me,” answered “ when I shew you this 
letter, which I received just before we sat down. 
My servant told me it was delivered by a man 
he had never seen before, who went off at the 
op, after charging him to put it into my own 
Ellieslaw impatiently opened the letter, and read 
aloud— 
Edinburgh, ——. 
Honp. Srr, 
peotlan obligations to your family, which shall 
be nameless, and learning that you are one of the 
company of adventurers doing business for the house 
of James and Company, late merchants in London, 
now in Dunkirk, I think it right to send you this 
early and private information, that the vessels you 
expected have been driven off the coast, without 
having been able to break bulk, or to land any part 
of their cargo ; and that the west-country partners 
bave resolved to withdraw their name from the 
frm, as it must 
hope you will avail yourself of this early in- 
ormation, to do what is needful for your own 
security, I rest your humble servant, 
NiHit NaMELESS. 


For Ratpu Marescuar, of Mareschal- Wells 
— These, with care and speed, 


Sir Frederick’s jaw dropped, and his countenance 
blackened, as the letter was read, and Ellieslaw 
exclaimed, —“ Why, this affects the very main- 
spring of our enterprise. If the French fleet, with 
the King on board, has been chased off by the 
English, as this d—d scrawl seems to intimate, 
where are we?” 

“Just where we were this morning, I think,” 
said Mareschal, still laughing. 

“ Pardon me, and a truce to your ill-timed mirth, 
Mr Mareschal ; this morning we were not com- 
mitted publicly, as we now stand committed by 
your own mad act, when you had a letter in your 

apprizing you that our undertaking was 


“ Ay, ay, I expected you would say so. But, in 
the y my friend Nihil Nameless and his 
letter may be all a flam ; and, moreover, I would 
bave you know that I am tired of a party that does 
eo form bold resolutions over night, and 

away with their wine before morning. 

¢ are now unprovided of men and 

in a few weeks will have en 

country is now in a flame agai 

w betwixt the effects of self- 

of lukewarm indifference, 

#0 visible, this first fervour will 

Caristmas. So, as I was determined 

I have taken care you shall dip as 


ammunition ; 


ve a losmg concern. Having | 
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deep as I ; it signifies nothing plunging. You are 


fairly in the bog, and must struggle through.” 

as You are mistaken with respect to one of us, 
Mr Mareschal,” said Sir Frederick Lan ley 3 and, 
applying himself to the bell, he desired @ per- 
son who entered to order his servants and horses 
instantly. 

“ You must not leave us, Sir Frederick,” said 
Ellieslaw ; “ we have our musters to go over.” 

“J will go to-night, Mr Vere,” said Sir Frede- 
rick, “and write you my intentions in this matter 
when I am at home.” 

“ Ay,” said Mareschal, “and send them by a 
troop of horse from Carlisle to make us prisoners 4 
Look ye, Sir Frederick, I for one will neither be 

deserted nor betrayed; and if you leave Ellies- 
law Castle to-night, it shall be by passing over 
my dead body.” 

“ For shame ! Mareschal,” said Mr Vere, “how 
can you so hastily misinterpret our friend’s inten- 
tions? Iam sure Sir Frederick can only be jest- 
ing with us; for, were he not too honourable to 
dream of deserting the cause, he cannot but remem- 
ber the full proofs we have of his accession to it, 
and his eager activity in advancing it. He can- 

| not but be conscious, besides, that the first infor- 
| mation will be readily received by foe and 
| that if the question be, which can first lodge intelli- 
| gence of the affair, we can easily save a few hours 
on him.” 

“ You should say you, and not we, when you talk 
of priorities in such a race of treachery ; for my 

art, I won’t enter my horse for such a plate,” said 
areschal ; and added betwixt his teeth, “ A pretty 
pair of fellows to trust a man’s neck with !” 

“Tam not to be intimidated from doing what I 
think proper,” said Sir Frederick Langley ; “ and 
my first step shall be to leave Ellieslaw. I have no 
reason to keep faith with one” (looking at Vere) 
“ who has kept none with me.” 

“In what respect,” said Ellieslaw, silencing, 
with a mution of his hand, his impetuous kinsman 
— “how have I disappointed you, Sir Frederick ?” 

“In the nearest and most tender point—you 
have trifled with me concerning our proposed 
alliance, which you well knew was the gage of our 
erry undertaking. This carrying off and this 

ringing back of Miss Vere,—the cold reception I 
have met with from her, and the excuses with which 
you cover it, I believe to be mere evasions, that 
you may yourself retain possession of the estates 
which are her’s by right, and make me, in the 
meanwhile, a tool in your desperate enterprise, by 
holding out hopes and expectations which you are 
resolved never to realize.’ 

“Sir Frederick, I protest, by all that is 
sacred ————” 

“J will listen to no protestations; I have been 
cheated with them too long,” answered Sir Fre- 
derick. : 

“If you leave us,” said Ellieslaw, “ you cannot 
rh ag both “bie Mec and ours is certain ; all 

epends on our adhering ps: ace 

“ Leave me to take care of myself,” returned the 
knight ;“but were what you say true, I would 
rather perish than be fooled any farther. 

“Can respery Patra surety convince you of my 
sincerity 1” said Ellieslaw, anxioubly ; “this morn- 
ing I should have repelled your unjust suspicions 
as an insult; but situated as we now are—— 
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“You feel yourself compelled to be sincere 4” 
retorted Sir Frederick. “If you would have me 
think so, there is but one way to convince me of 
it—let your daughter bestow her hand on me this 
evening.” 

* So soon !— impcssible,” answered Vere ; “think 
of her late alarm—of our present undertaking.” 

“T will listen to nothing but to her consent, 
piighted at the altar. You bave a chapel in the 
castle—-Doctor Hobbler is: present among the 
company —this proof of your good faith to-night, 
and we are again joined in heart and hand. If 
you refuse me when it is so much for your advan- 
tage to consent, how shall I trust you to-morrow, 
when I shall stand committed in your undertaking, 
and unable to retract 1” 

“ And am I to understand, that, if you can be 
made my son-in-law to-night, our friendship is re- 
newed ?” said Ellieslaw. 

“ Most infallibly, and most inviolably,” replied 
Sir Frederick. 

“ Then,” said Vere, “though what you ask is 
premature, indelicate, and unjust towards my 
character, yet, Sir Frederick, give me your hand 
—my daughter shall be your wife.” 

“ This night ?” 

“ This very night,” replied Ellieslaw, “ before the 
clock strikes twelve.” 

“ With her own consent, I trust,’”’ said Mare- 
schal ; “for I promise you both, gentlemen, I will 
not stand tamely by, and see any violence put on 
the will of my pretty kinswoman.” 

“ Another pest in this hot-headed fellow,” mut- 
tered Ellieslaw ; and then aloud, “ With her own 
consent? For what do you take me, Mareschal, 
that you should suppose your interference neces- 
sary to protect my daughter against her father ? 
Depend upon it, she has no repugnance to Sir Fre- 
derick Langley.” 

“Or rather to be called Lady Langley ? faith, 
like enough — there are many women might be of 
her mind ; and I beg your pardon, but these sud- | 
den derhands and concessions alarmed me a little 
on her account.” 

“It is only the suddenness of the proposal that 
embarrasses me,” said Ellieslaw ; “ but perhaps if 
she is found intractable, Sir Frederick will con- | 
sider-——”’ 

“JT will consider nothing, Mr Vere—your daugh- 
ter’s hand to-night, or 1 depart, were it at mid- 
night—there is my ultimatum.” 

“ TI embrace it,” said Ellieslaw, “and I will leave 
you to talk upon our military preparations, while I 
go to prepare my daughter for so sudden a change 
of condition.” 

So saying, he left the company. 


eee 


Greer 


CHAPTER XIV. 


He brings Earl Osmond to receive my vows. 
Q dreadful change! for Tancred, haughty Osmond. 
Zancred and Sigumunda. 


Ma Vern, whom long practice of dissimulation 
had enabled to model his very gait and footsteps to 
aid the purposes of deception, walked along the 
stone passage, and up the first flight of steps to- 
wards Miss Vere’s apartment, with the alert, firm, 





and steady pace of one, who 1s bound, indeed, upon 
important business, but who entertains no doubt he 
can terminate his affairs satisfactorily. But when 
out of hearing of the gentlemen whom he had left, 
his step became so slow and irresolute, as to cor- 
respond with his doubts and his fears. At length 
he paused in an antechamber to collect his ideas, 
and form his plan of argument, before approach- 
ing his daughter. 

“ In what more hopeless and inextricable dilem- 
ma was ever an unfortunate man involved !”— 
Such was the tenor of his reflections. —*“ If we now 
fall to pieces by disunion, there can be little doubt 
that the government will take my life as the prime 
agitator of the insurrection. Or, grant I could 
stoop to save myself by a hasty submission, am I 
not, even in that case, utterly ruined? I have 
broken irreconcileably with Ratcliffe, and can have 
nothing to expect from that quarter but insult and 
persecution. I must wander forth an impoverished 
and dishonoured man, without even the means 
of sustaining life, far less wealth sufficient to 
counterbalance the infamy which my countrymen, 
both those whom I desert and those whom I join, 
will attach to the name of the political chips “ore 
It is not to be thought of. And yet, what choice 
remains between this lot and the ignominious scaf- 
fold?) Nothing can save me but reconc.wiation 
with these men; and, to accomplish this, 1 have 
promised to Langley that Isabella shall marry him 
ere midnight, and to Mareschal, that she shall do 
so without compulsion. I have but one remedy 
betwixt me and ruin—her consent to take a suitor 
whom she dislikes, upon such short notice as would 
disgust her, even were he a favoured lover— But I 
must trust to the romantic generosity of her dis- 
position; and let me paint the necessity of her 
obedience ever so strongly, I cannot overcharge its 
reality.” 

Having finished this sad chain of reflections upon 
his perilous condition, he entered his daughter’s 
apartment with every nerve bent up to the sup- 
port of the argument which he was about to sus- 
tain. Though a deceitful and ambitious man, he 
was not so devoid of natural affection but that he 
was shocked at the part he was about to act, in 
practising on the feelings of a dutiful and affee- 
tionate child ; but the recollections, that, if he suc- 
ceeded, his daughter would only be trepanned into 
an advantageous match, and that, if he failed, he 
himself was a lost man, were quite sufficient to 
drown all scruples. 

He found Miss Vere seated by the window of 
her dressing-room, her head reclining on her hand, 
and either sunk in slumber, or so deeply engaged 
in meditation, that she did not here the noise he 
made at his entrance. He approached with his 
features composed to a deep expression of sorrow 
and sympathy, and, sitting down beside her, soli 
cited her attention by quietly taking her hand, a 
motion which he did not fail to accompany with 
a deep sigh. ; 

“ My father !” said Isabella, with a sort of start 
which expressed at least as much fear, aa joy or 
affection. 

“Yes, Isabella,” said Vere, “your unhappy 
father, who comes now a8 a penitent to crave for- 
giveness of his daughter for an injury done to her 
in the excess of his affection, and then to take leave 
of her for ever.” 








*Sirt Offence to me! Take leave for ever ! 
What does all this mean ?” said Miss Vere. 

* Yeu, Isabella, I am serious. But first let me 
ask you, have you uo suspicion that I may have 
been privy to the strange chance which befell you 
yesterday morning ?” 


B 
tween a consciousness that he had guessed her 
ee justly, alan nogige as well as ere which 
forbatle her to ackn & suspicion so degrading 
and so unnatural. 

“Yes © he continued, “your hesitation con- 
fesses that you entertained such an opinion, and 
I have now the painful task of acknowledging that 

suspicions have done me no injustice. But 
i to my motives, In an evil hour I counte- 
nanced the addresses of Sir Frederick Langley, 
conceiving it impossible that you could have any 
permanent objections to a match where the advan- 
tages were, in most respects, on your side. In a 
worse, I entered with him into measures calculated 
t restore our banished monarch, and the indepen- 
dence of my country. He has taken advantage of 
my unguarded confidence, and now has my life at 
his disposal.” 

“ Your life, sir !” said Isabella, faintly. 

* Yes, Isabella,” continued her father, “the life 
of him who gave life to you. So soon as I foresaw 
the excesses into which his headlong passion (for, 
to do him justice, I believe his unreasonable con- 
duct arises from excess of attachment to you) 
was likely to hurry him, I endeavoured, by finding 
a plausible pretext for your absence for some 
weeks, to extricate myself from the dilemma in 
which I am placed. For this purpose I wished, in 
case your objections to the match continued insur- 
mountable, to have sent you privately for a few 
months to the convent of your maternal aunt at 
Paris. By a series of mistakes you have been 
ihe ie from the place of secrecy and security 
which I had destined for your temporary abode. 
Fate has baffled my last chance of escape, and I 
have only to give you my blessing, and send you 
from the castle with Mr Ratcliffe, who now leaves 
it ; my own fate will soon be decided.” 

“Good Heaven, sir! can this be possible ?’’ ex- 
claimed Isabella. “O, why was I freed from the 
restraint ‘in which you placed me? or why did you 
not impart your pleasure to me ?” 

‘Think an imstant, Isabella. Would you have 
had me prejudice, in your opinion, the friend I 
was most desirous of serving, by communicating 
te you the injurious rness with which he pur- 
sued ‘his object? Could I do so honourably, having 

to assist his suit ?— But it is all over. 

and Mareschal have made up our minds to die 

fike men ; if only remains to send you from hence 

under a safe escort.” 

“ Great ! and is there no remedy ?” said 
the terri young woman. 

“ None, my child,” answered Vere, gently, “ un- 
less one which you would not advise your father to 
adopt — to be the first te betray his friends.” 

,mo! no!” she answered, abhorrently 

hastily, as if to reject the temptation which the 

ve presented to her. “ But is there no 

other mediation 

mene my knee to 
Sir 


caro op rention 1 Twill beod 


‘*1¢ would be a fruitless degradation : he is de- 
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termined on his course, and Iam equally resolved 
to stamd the hazard of my fate. On one condition 
only he will ¢urn aside from his purpose, and that 
condition my lips shall never utter to you.” 

“ Name it, I conjure you, my dear father!” ex- 
claimed Isabella. “ What can he ask that we 
) not to grant, to prevent the hideous catas- 
trophe with which you are threatened ?’ 

“That, Isabella,” said Vere, solemnly, mi hee 
shall never know, until your father’s head has j 
on the bloody scaffold ; then, indeed, you will learn 
there was one sacrifice by which he might have 
been saved.” 

“And why not speak it now ?” said Isabella ; 
“do you fear I would flinch from the sacrifice of 
fortune for your preservation? or would you be- 
queath me the bitter legacy of life-long remorse, so 
shall think that you perished, while are 





oft as I 
remained one mode of preventing the 
misfortune that overhangs you 2? 

“Then, my child,” said Vere, “since you press 
me to name what 1 would a thousand times rather 
leave in silence, I must inform you that he will 
accept for ransom nothing but your hand in mar- 
riage, and that conferred before midnight this very 
evening !” 

“ This evening, sir !”’ said the young lady, struck 
with horror at the proposal— “and to such a man! 
—A man !—a monster, who could wish to win the 
daughter by threatening the life of the father — it 
is indeed impossible.” 

“ You say right, my child,” answered her father, 
“it is indeed impossible ; nor have I either the 
right or the wish to exact such a sacrifice — It is 
the course of nature that the old should die and be 
forgot, and the young should live and be happy.” 

“ My father die, and his child can save him !— 
but no—no—my dear father, pardon me, it is 
impossible ; you only wish to guide me to your 
wishes. I know your object is what you think my 
happiness, and this dreadful tale is only told to in- 
fluence my conduct and subdue my scruples.” 

“My daughter,” replied Ellieslaw, im a tone 
where offended authority seemed to struggle with 
parental affection, “my child suspects me of invent- 
ing a false tale to work upon her feelings! Even 
this I must bear, and even from this unworthy sus- 

icion I must descend to vindicate myself. You 
ow the stainless honour of your cdusin Mare 
schal — mark what I shall write to him, and judge 
from his answer, if the danger in which we stand 
is not real, and whether 1 have not used every 
means to avert it.” 
He sate down, wrote a few lines hastily, and 
handed them to Isabella, who, after repeated and 
painful efforts, cleared her eyes and head suffi- 
ciently to discern their purport. 
“ Dear cousin,” said the billet, “I find my daugh- 
ter, as I expected, in despair at the untimely and 
premature urgency of Sir Frederick Langley. She 
cannot even comprehend the peril in which we 
stand, or how much we are in his power— Use 
your influence with him, for Heaven’s sake, to mo- 
ify to the acceptance of: which I cannot, 
and will not, urge my child against all her own feel- 


i as well as those of deli and propriet 
ay oblige your loving walla agany vw sania 
In the agitation of the moment, when her swim- 
ming eyes and dizzy brain could har 

the sense of what she looked upon, it is not surprie 
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ing that Mise Vere should have omitted to remark 
that this letter seemed to rest her scruples 

upon the form and time of the sed @nion, 
than on a rooted dislike to the suitor proposed to 
her. Mr Vere rang the bell, and gave the letter 
to a servant to be delivered to Mr Mareschal, and, 
rising from his chair, continued to travérse the 
apartment in silence and in t agitation until 
the answer was returned. He glanced it over, 
and wrung the hand of his daughter as he gave 
it to her. The tenor was as follows :—. 

“My dear kinsman, I have already urged the 
knight on the point you mention, and I find him 
as fixed as Cheviot. I am truly sorry my fair 
cousin should be pressed to give up any of her 
maidenly rights. Sir Frederick consents, however, 
to leave the castle with me the instant the cere- 
mony is performed, and we will raise our followers 
and begin the fray. Thus there is great hope the 
bridegroom may be knocked on the head before he 
and the bride can meet again, so Bell has a fair 
chance to be Lady Langley a trés bon marché. 
For the rest, I can only say, that if she can make 
up her mind to the alliance at all—it is no time 
for mere maiden ceremony —my pretty cousin 
must needs consent to marry in haste, or we shall 
all repent at leisure, or rather have very little 
leisure to repent ; which is all at present from 
him who rests your affectionate kinsman,—R. M.” 

“ P.S.—Tell Isabella that | would rather cut the 
knight’s throat after all, and end the dilemma that 
way, than see her constrained to marry him against 
her will.” 

When Isabella had read this letter, it dropped 
from her hand, and she would, at the same time, 
have fallen from her chair, had she not been sup- 
ported by her father. 

“ My God, my child will die !” exclaimed Vere, 
the feelings of nature overcoming, even in his 
breast, the sentiments of selfish policy ; “look up, 
Isabella — look up, my child — come what will, you 
shall not be the sacrifice — I will fall myself with 
the consciousness I leave you happy—My child 
may weep on my grave, but she shall not — not in 
this instance—reproach my memory.” He calleda 
servant.— Go, bid Ratcliffe come hither directly.” 

During this interval, Miss Vere became deadly 
pale, clenched her hands, pressing the palms 
strongly together, closed her eyes, and drew her 
lips with strong compression, as if the severe 
constraint which she put upon her internal 
feelings extended even to her muscular orga~ 
nization. ‘T'hen raising her head, and drawing in 
her breath strongly ere she spoke, she said with 
firmness, —“ Father, I consent to the marriage.” 

“ You shall not — you shall not,— my child — 
my dear child— you shall not embrace certain 
misery to free me from uncertain danger.” 

So exclaimed Ellieslaw ; and, strange and incon- 
sistent beings that we are! he expressed the real 
though momentary feelings of his heart. 

“ Father,” repeated Isabella, “I will consent to 
this marriage.” 

“No, my child, no— not now at least — we will 
humble ourselves to obtain delay from him ; and 
fot Isabella, could you overcome a dislike which 

mo real foundation, think, in other respects, 
what a match | — wealth — rank —importance.” 

“Father,” reiterated Isabella, “1 have con- 
sented.” 


It seemed as if she had lost the power of saying 
any thing else, or even of varying the phrase whieh, 
with such effort, she had compelled herself to 
utter. 

“ Heaven Viess thee, my child !— Heaven bless 
thee !— And it wild bless thee with riches, with 
pleasure, with power.” 

Miss Vere faintly emtreated to be left by herself 
for the rest of the evening. 

“ But will you not receive Sir Frederick 1” said 
her father anxiously. 

“J will meet him,” she replied, “I will meet 
him — when I must, and where I must ; but spare 
me now.” 

“ Be it so, my dearest ; you shall know no re- 
straint that I can save you from. Do not think 
too hardly of Sir Frederick for this,—it is an 
excess of passion.” 

Isabella waved her hand impatiently. 

“ Forgive me, my child—I go— Heaven blese 
thee. At eleven—if you call me not before — 
at eleven I come to seek you.” 

When he left Isabella she dropt upon her knees 
—*“ Heaven aid me to support the resolution I have 
taken — Heaven only can —O, poor Earnscliff ! 
who shall comfort him ? and with what contempt 
will he pronounce her name, who listened te him 
to-day and gave herself to another at night! But 
let him despise me — better so than that he should 
know the truth— Let him despise me ; if it will but 
lessen his grief, I should feel comfort in the loss of 
his esteem.” 

She wept bitterly ; attempting in vain, from time 
to time, to commence the prayer for which she had 
sunk on her knees, but unable to calm her spirits 
sufficiently for the exercise of devotion. As she 
remained in this agony of mind, the door of her 
apartment was slowly opened. 





CHAPTER XV 


The darksome cave they enter, where they found 
The woful man, Jow sitting on the pounes 
Musing full sadly in his sullen mind. 

Faéry Queen. 


Tue intruder on Miss Vere’s sorrows was Rat- 
cliffe. Ellieslaw had, in the agitation of his mind, 
forgotten to countermand the order he had given 
to call him thither, so that he opened the door with 
the words, “ You sent for ime, Mr Vere.” Then 
looking around—* Miss Vere, alone ! on the ground ! 
and in tears !” 

“ Leave me—leave me, Mr Ratcliffe,” said the 
unhappy young lady. 

“1 must not leave you,” said Ratcliffe; “I have 
been repeatedly requesting admittance to take my 
leave of you, and have been refused, until your 
father himself sent for me. Blame me not, if = 
am bold and intrusive; I have a duty to discharge ' 
which makes me so.” 

“T cannot oie earn maa grote Ae 
Mr Ratcliffe; take my best wishes, and for God’s 
sake leave me.” ; 

“Teli me only,” said Ratcliffe, “ is # true that 
this monstrous match is to go forward, and this 
very night? I heard the servants preciaim it as I 
was on the great staircase—I heard the directions ' 


given to cleat out the chapel.” 





“Spare ne, Mr Ratcliffe,” replied the luckless 
bride ; “and from the state in which you see me, 
judge of the cruelty of these questions,” 

_% Married ! to Sir Frederick Langley ! and this 

¢! It must not—cannot— ‘not be.” 
It must be, Mr Ratcliffe, or my father is 
rained.” 

“ Ah! I understand,” answered Ratcliffe; “and 

‘ou have sacrificed yourself to save him who—But 
et the virtue of the child atone for the faults of 
the father—it is no time to rake them up. What 
can be done? Time presses—JI know but one re- 
medy—with four-and-twenty hours I might find 
many— Miss Vere, you must implore the protection 
of the only human being who it in his power 
to control the course of events which threatens to 
hurry you before it.” 

“ And what human being,” answered Miss Vere, 
“ has such power ?” 

“Start not when I name him,” said Ratcliffe, 
coming near her, and speaking in a low but distinct 
voice. “It is he who is called Elshender the Re- 
cluse of Mucklestane-Moor.” 

_ “You are mad, Mr Ratcliffe, or you mean to 
insult my misery by an ill-timed jest !” 

“1 am as much in my senses, young lady,” 
answered her adviser, “as you are; and I am no 
idle jester, far less with misery, least of al] with 
your misery. I swear to you that this being (who 
is other far than what he seems) actually possesses 
the means of redeeming you from this hateful 
union.” 

“ And of ensuring my father’s safety ?” 

_“ Yes ! even that,” said Ratcliffe, “if you plead 
his cause with him—yet how to obtain admittance 
to the Recluse.” 

“ Fear not that,” said Miss Vere, suddenly recol- 
lecting the incident of tite rose ; “I remember he 
desired me to call upon him for aid in my extre- 
mity, and gave me this flower as a token. Ere it 
faded away entirely, I would need, he said, his 
assistance : is it possible his words can have been 
aught but the ravings of insanity ?”’ 

“ Doubt it not—fear it not—but above all,” 
said Ratcliffe, “let us lose no time— Are you at 
liberty, and unwaitched ?’ 

“I believe so,” said Isabella ; “but what would 
you have me to do ?” 

“ Leave the castle instantly,” said Ratcliffe, “and 
throw yourself at the feet of this extraordinary 
man, who, in circumstances that seem to argue the 
extremity of the most contemptible poverty, pos- 
sesses yet an almost absolute influence over your 
fate.— Guests and servants are deep in their ca- 
rouse — the leaders sitting in conclave on their trea- 
sonable schemes—my horse stands ready in the 
stabie—I will saddle one for you, and meet you 
at the little in-gate—O, let no doubt of my 
prudence or fidelity prevent your taking the only 
step in your power to escape the dreadful fate which 
must attend the wife of Sir Frederick Langley.” 

“Mr Ratcliffe,” said Miss Vere, “you have 
elways been esteemed a man of honour and pro- 
bity, and a pea wretch will always catch at 
the feeblest twig,—I will trust you—I will follow 
your advice—I will meet you at the garden-gate.” 

She bolted the outer-door of her apartment as 
goon as Mr Ratcliffe left her, and descended to the 
garden by a stair of communication which 

her ing-room. On the way she felt 
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inclined to retract the consent she had so hastily 
givengo a plan so hopeless and extra t But 
as passed in her descent a private door which 
entered into the chapel from the back stair, she 
heard the voice of the female servants as they were 


employed in the task of cleaning it. 
« ied ! and to sae bad a man—Ewhow, sirs! 
ony thing rather than that.” 


“They are right—they are right,” said Miss 
Vere, “any thing rather than that.” 

She hurried to the garden. Mr Ratcliffe was 
true to his appointment—the horses stood saddled 
at the garden-gate, and in a few minutes they were 
advancing rapidly towards the hut of the Solitary. 

Whila the ground was favourable, the speed of 
their journey was such as to prevent much commu- 
nication ; but when a steep ascent compelled them 
to slacken their pace, a new cause of apprehension 
occurred to Miss Vere’s mind. 

“ Mr Ratcliffe,” she said, pulling up her horse’s 
bridle, “ let us prosecute no farther a journey which 
nothing but the extreme agitation of my mind can 
vindicate my having undertaken—-I am well aware 
that this man passes among the vulgar as being 
possessed of supernatural powers, and carrying on 
an intercourse with beings of another world ; but 
I would have you aware I am neither to be im- 
posed on by such follies, nor, were I to believe in 
their existence, durst I, with my feelings of reli- 
gion, apply to this being in my distress.” 

“1 should have thought, Miss Vere,” replied 
Ratcliffe, “ my character and habits of thinkin 
were so well known to you, that you might have hel 
me exculpated from crediting in such absurdity.” 

“ But in what other mode,” said Isabella, “ can 
a being, so miserable himself in appearance, pos- 
sess the powcr of assisting me ?” 

“ Miss Vere,” said Ratcliffe, after a momen 
pause, “I am bound by a solemn oath of 
You must, without farther explanation, be satisfied 
with my pledged assurance, that he does possess the 
power, if you can inspire him with the will; and 
that, I doubt not, you will be able to do.” 

“Mr Ratcliffe,” said Miss Vere, “ you may your- 
self be mistaken ; you ask an unlimited degree of 
confidence from me.” 

“ Recollect, Miss Vere,” he replied, “ that when, 
in your humanity, you asked me to interfere with 
your father in favour of Haswell and his ruined 
family — when you requested me to prevail on him 
to do a thing most abhorrent to his nature—to 
forgive an injury and remit a penalty—TI stipu- 
Jated that you should ask me no questions concern- 
ing the sources of my influence—You found no 
reason to distrust me then, do not distrust me 
now.” 

“ But the extraordinary mode of life of this man,” 
said Miss Vere; “his seclusion—bhis figure-—the 
deepness of misanthropy which he is said to express 
in his language— Mr Ratcliffe, what can I think of 
him if he really possesses the powers you ascribe 
to him ?” 

“This man, young lady, was bred a Catholic, a 
sect which affords a thousand instances of those 
who have retired from power and affluence to 
voluntary privations more strict even than his.” 

“ But he avows no religious motive,” replied 
Miss Vere. : 

“ No,” replied Ratcliffe ; “ disgust with the world 
bas operated his retreat from it without assuming 
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the veil of superstition. Thus far I may tell you— 
he was born to great wealth, which his nts 
designed should become greater by his union with 
a kinswoman, whom for that purpose they bred up 
m their own house. You have seen his figure ; 
judge what the young lady must have thought of 
the lot to which she was destined — Yet, habituated 
to his appearance, she shewed no reluctance, and 
the friends. of of the person whom I speak of, 
doubted not that the excess of his attachment, the 
various acquisitions of his mind, his many and 
amiable qualities, had overcome the natural horror 
which his destined bride must have entertained at 
an exterior so dreadfully inauspicious.” 

“ And did they judge truly ?” said Isabella. 

“You shall hear. He, at least, was fully aware 
of his own deficiency ; the sense of it haunted him 
like a phantom. ‘Iam,’ was his own expression to 
me,— I mean to a man whom he trusted, —‘ I am, 
in spite of what you would say, a poor miserable 
outcast, fitter to have been smothered in the cradle 
than to have been brought up to scare the world in 
which I crawl.’ The person whom he addressed 
in vain endeavoured to impress him with the indif- 
ference to external form, which is the natural result 
of philosophy, or entreat him to recall the supe- 
riority of mental talents to the more attractive 
attributes that are merely personal. ‘I hear you,’ 
he would reply ; ‘but you speak the voice of cold- 
blooded stoicism, or, at lcast, of friendly partiality. 
But look at every book which we have read, those 
excepted of that abstract philosophy which feels no 
responsive voice in our natural] feelings. Is not 
personal form, such as at least can be tolerated 
without horror and disgust, always represented as 
essential to our ideas of a friend, far more a lover ? 
Is not such a mis-shapen monster as I am, excluded, 
by the very fiat of Nature, from her fairest enjoy- 
ments? What but my wealth prevents all— per- 
haps even Letitia, or you—from shunning me as 
something foreign to your nature, and more odious, 
by bearing that distorted resemblance to humanity 
which we observe in the animal tribes that are more 
hateful to man because they seem his caricature ? ” 

“ You repeat the sentiments of a madman,” said 
Miss Vere. 

“ No,’”’ replied her conductor, “ unless a morbid 
and excessive sensibility on such a subject can be 
termed insanity. Yet I will not deny that this 
governing feeling and apprehension carricd the 
person who entertained it, to lengths which indicated 
a deranged imagination. He appeared to think that 
it 4vas necessary for him, by exuberant, and not 
always well-chosen instances of liberality, and even 
profusion, to unite himself to the human race, from 
which he conceived himself naturally dissevered. 
The benefits which he bestowed, from a disposition 
naturally philanthropical in an uncommon degree, 
were exaggerated by the influence of the goading 
reflection, that more was necessary from him than 
from others,—Javishing his treasures as if to bribe 
mankind to receive him into their class. It is 
searcely necessary to say, that the bounty which 
flowed from a source 80 capricious was often abused, 
and his confidence frequently betrayed. These 
disappointments, which occur to al) more or less, 
and most to such as confer benefits without just 
discrimination, his diseased fancy set down to the 
hatred and contempt excited by his personal defor- 
mity.-— But I fatigue you, Miss Vere ?” 
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“ No, by no means ; I— [ could not prevent my 
a from wandering an instant; pray pro- 
cee 3 


“ He became at length,” continued Ratcliffe, 
“the most ingenious self-tormentor of whom I 
have ever heard ; the scoff of the rabble, and the 
sneer of the yet more brutal vulgar of his own 
rank, was to him agony and breaking on the wheel. 
He regarded the laugh of the common people whom 
he passed on the street, and the suppressed titter, 
or yet more offensive terror, of the young girls to 
whom he was introduced in company, as proofs of 
the true sense which the world entertained of him, 
as a prodigy unfit to be received among them on 
the usual terms of society, and as vindicating the 
wisdom of his purpose in withdrawing himeelf from 
among them. On the faith and sincerity of two per- 
sons alone, he seemed to rely implicitly—on that 
of his betrothed bride, and of a friend eminentl 
gifted in personal accomplishments, who seemed, 
and indeed probably was, sincerely attached to him. 
He ought to have been so at least, for he was 
literally loaded with benefits by him whom you are 
now about to see. The parents of the subject of 
my story died within a short space of each other. 
Their death postponed the marriage, for which the 
day had been fixed. The lady did not seem greatly 
to mourn this delay,——perhaps that was not to have 
been expected ; but she intimated no change of 
intention, when, after a decent interval, a second 
day was named for their union. The friend of 
whom I spoke was then a constant resident at the 
Hall. In an evil hour, at the earnest request and 
entreaty of this friend, they joined a general party, 
where men of different political opinions were 
mingled, and where they drank deep. <A quarrel 
ensued ; the friend of the Recluse drew his sword 
with others, and was thrown down and disarmed 
by a more powerful antagonist. They fell in the 
struggle at the feet of the Recluse, who, maimed and 
truncated as his form appears, possesses, never- 
theless, great strength, as well as violent passions. 
He caught up a sword, pierced the heart of his 
friend’s antagonist, was tried, and his life, with 
difficulty, redeemed from justice at the expense of 
a year’s close imprisonment, the punishment of 
manslaughter. The incident affected him most 
deeply, the more that the deceased was a man of 
excellent character, and had sustained gross insult 
and injury ere he drew his sword. I think, from 
that moment, I observed—I beg pardon— The fits 
of morbid sensibility which had tormented this 
unfortunate gentleman, were rendered henceforth 
more acute by remorse, which he, of all men, was 
least capable of having incurred, or of sustaining 
when it became his unhappy lot. His paroxysms 
of agony could not be concealed from the lady to 
whom he was betrothed ; and it must be confessed 
they were of an alarming and fearful nature. He 
cumforted himself, that, at the expiry of his impri- 
sonment, he could form with his wife and friend a 
society, encircled by which he might dispense with 
more extensive communication with the world. He 
was deceived; before that term elapsed, his friend 
and his betrothed bride were man and wife. The 
effects of a shock so dreadful on an ardent tem- 
perament, a disposition already soured by bitter 
remorse, and loosened by the indulgence of a 
gloomy imagination from the rest of mankind, J | 
cannot describe to you; it was as if the last 














at which the veasel rode had suddenly parted, and 
left her abandoned to all the wild fury of the tem- 
pest. He was placed under medical restraint. As 
& éemporary measure this might have been justi- 
finble s hut his hard-hearted friend, who in conse- 
quence of his marriage, was now his nearest ally, 
his confinement, in order to enjoy the 
ment of his immense estates. There was 
owed his all to the sufferer, an humble 
teful and faithful. By unceasing 
exertion, and repeated invocation of justice, he at 
length succeeded in obtaining his patron’s freedom, 
and reinstatement in the ment of his own 
property, to which was soon added that of his 
intended bride, who, having died without male issue, 
her estates reverted to him, as heir of entail. But 
freedom, and wealth, were unable to restore the 
equipoise of his mind ; to the former his grief made 
him indifferent—the latter only served him as far 
as it afforded him the means of indulging his strange 
and wayward fancy. He had renounced the Catholic 
religion, but perhaps some of its doctrines continued 
to influence a mind, over which remorse and mis- 
anthropy now assumed, in appearance, an unbounded 
authority. His life has since been that alternately 
of a pilgrim and a hermit, suffering the most severe 
privations, not indeed in ascetic devotion, but in 
abhorrence of mankind. Yet no man’s words and 
actions have been at such a wide difference, nor 
has any hypocritical wretch ever been more inge- 
nious in assigning good motives for his vile actions, 
than this unfortunate in reconciling to his abstract 
oes em of misanthropy a conduct which flows 
from is natural generosity and kindness of feel- 


“ Sill, Mr Ratcliffe— still you describe the in- 
consistencies of a madman.” 

“ By no means,” replied Ratcliffe. ‘ That the 
imagination of this gentleman is disordered, I will 
not pretend to dispute ; I have already told you 
that it has sometimes broken out into paroxysms 
approaching to real mental alienation. But it is 
of his common state of mind that 1 speak ; it is 
irre » but not deranged ; the shades are as 

as those that divide the light of noon- 
day from midnight. The courticr who ruins his 
fortune for the attainment of a title which can do 
him no good, or power of which he can make no 
suitable or creditable use, the miser who hoards 
his useless wealth, and the prodigal who squanders 
it, are all marked with a certain shade of in- 
sanity. To oriminal who are guilty of enormities, 
when the temptation, to a sober mind, bears no 
proportion to the horror of the act, or the prohba- 
bility of detection and punishment, the same ob- 
servation applies ; and every violent passion, as well 
as oe may be termed a short madness.”’ 

“ This may be all good philosophy, Mr Rat- 
cliffe,” answered Miss Vere ; “but excuse me, it 
by no means imboldens me to visit, at this late 
hour, a persen whose extravagance of imagination 
you yourself can only palliate.” 

* Rather, then,” said Ratcliffe, “receive my 
solemn that you do not incur the 
slightest danger. But what I have been hitherto 
afraid to mention for fear of ing you, is, that 
new when we are within sight of his retreat, for I 
can discover it through the twilight, I must go no 
farther with you ; you must proceed alone.” 

* Alone !— dare not.” 
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“'You must,” continued Ratcliffe; “I will re- 


re and wait for you.” 

“ You will not, then, stir from this p 
Miss Vere; “ yet the di i 
could not hear me were I to cry for aasistance.” 

“ Fear nothing,” said her guide; “or observe, 
at least, the utmost caution in stifling every ex- 
pression of timidity. Remember that his predomi- 
nant and most harassing apprehension arises from 
& consciousness of the hideousness of his appearance. 
Your path lies straight beside yon half-fallen wil- 
low ; keep the left side of it; the marsh lies on the 
right. Farewell for a time. Remember the evil 
you are threatened with, and let it overcome at 
once your fears and scruples.” 

“ Mr Ratcliffe,” said Isabella, “ farewell ; if you 
have deceived one so unfortunate as myself, you 
have for ever forfeited the fair character for probity 
and honour to which I have trusted.” 

“ On my life—on my soul,” continued Ratcliffe, 
raising his voice as the distance between them m- 
creased, “ you are safe—perfectly safe.” 


” said 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


*T was time and griefs 
That framed hun thus: Time, with his fairer hand, 
QOftcring the fortunes of his former days, 
The former man may make lim. —Bring us to him, 
And chance it as it may. 

Old Play. 





THE sounds of Ratcliffe’s voice had died on Isa- 
bella’s ear; but as she frequently looked back, it 
was some encouragement to her to discern his form 
now darhening in the gloom. Ere, however, she 
went much farther, she lost the object in the in- 
creasing shade. The last glimmer of the twilight 
placed her before the hut of the Solitary. She 
twice extended her hand to the door, and twice she 
withdrew it; and when she did at length make 
the effort, the knock did not equal in violence the 
throb of her own bosom. Her next effort was 
louder; her third was reiterated, for the fear of 
not obtaining the protection from which Ratcliffe 
promised so much, began to overpower the terrors 
of his presence from whom she was to request it. 
At length, as she still received no answer, she re- 
peatedly called upon the Dwarf by his assumed 
name, and requested him to answer and open to 
her. 

“ What miserable aaa is reduced,” said the 
appalling voice of the Solitary, “to seek refuge 
here? Go hence ; when the heath-fowl need shel- 
ter, they seek it not in the nest of the night-raven.” 

“ I come to you, father,” said Isabella, “in my 
hour of adversity, even as you yourself commanded, 
when you promised your heart and your door should 
be open to my distress ; but I fear ———” 

“ Ha !”’ said the Solitary, “then thou art Ieabella 
Vere? Give me a token that thou art she.” 

“ TI have brought you back the rose which you 
gave me? it has not had time to fade ere the hard 
fate you foretold has-come upon me {” 

“ And if thou hast thus redeemed thy pledges’ 
said the Dwarf, “ I will not forfeit mine. heart 
and the door that are shut against every other 

being, shall be open to thee and to thy 
BOITOWS.” 
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She heard him move in his hut, and presently 
afterwards strike a light. One by one, bolg and 
har were then withdrawn, the heart of Isabella 
throbbing higher as these obstacles to their meetin 
Were suceessively removed. The door opened, an 
the Solitary stood before her, his uneouth form 
and features illuminated by the iron lamp which he 
held in his hand. 

“ Enter, daughter of affliction,” he said,— enter 
the house of misery.” 

She entered, and observed, with a precaution 
which increased her trepidation, that the Recluse’s 
first act, after setting the lamp upon the table, was 
to replace the numerous bolts which secured the 
door of his hut. She shrunk as she heard the 
noise which accompanied this ominous operation, 
yet remembered Ratcliffe’s caution, and endea- 
voured to yor all appearance of apprehension. 
The light of the lamp was weak and uncertain ; 
but the Solitary, without taking immediate notice 
of Isabelia, otherwise than by motioning her to 
sit down on a small settle beside the fire-place, 
made haste to kindle some dry furze, which pre- 
sently cast a blaze through the cottage. Wooden 
shelves, which bore a few books, some bundles of 
dried herbs, and one or two wooden cups and 
platters, were on one side of the fire ; on the other 
were placed some ordinary tools of field-labour, 
mingled with those used by mechanics. Whcere the 
bed should have been, there was a wooden frame, 
strewed with withered moss and rushes, the couch 
of the ascetic. The whole space of the cottage did 
not exceed ten feet by six within the walls; and 
its only furniture, besides what we have mentioned, 
was a table and two stools formed of rough deals. 

Within these narrow precincts Isabella now 
found herself enclosed with a being, whose history 
had nothing to reassure her, and the fearful confor- 
mation of whose hideous countenance inspired an 
almost superstitious terror. He occupied the seat 
opposite to her, and dropping his huge and shaggy 
eye-brows over his piercing black eyes, gazed at 
her in silence, as if agitated by a variety of con- 
tending feelings. On the other side sate Isabella, 
pale as death, her long hair uncurled by the evening 
damps, and falling over her shoulders and breast, 
as the wet streamers droop from the mast when 
the storm has passed away, and left the vessel 

stranded on the beach. The Dwarf first broke the 
silence with the sudden, abrupt, and alarming 
question, — Woman, what evil fate has brought 
thee hither ?” 

“‘ My father’s danger, and your own command,” 
she replied faintly, but firmly. 

“ And you hope for aid from me ?” 

“If you can bestow it,” she replied, still in the 
same tone of mild submission. 

“ Aud how should I possess that power ?”’ conti- 
nued the Dwarf, with a bitter sneer ; “ Is mine the 
form ef a redresser of wrongs? Is this the castle 
in which one powerful enough to be sued to by a 
fair euppliant is likely to hold his residence? I 
but acckad thee, girl, when I said I would relieve 
thee.” 


“ Then must I depart, and face my fate as I best 


may !” 
2 No!” said the Dwarf, rising and interposing 
between her and the door, and motioning to her 
to resume her seat—“ No! you leave me 
net in this way ; we must have farther conference. 


i 
Why should one being desire aid of another ? 
Why should not each be sufficient to itself? Look 
round you—I, the most ssi ies and most de- 

it on Nature’s common, have required sym- 

y and help from no one. These stones are of 
my own piling ; these utensils I framed with my 
own hands; and with this”———and he laid his 
hand with a fierce smile on the long dagger which 
he always wore beneath his ent, and un- 
sheathed it so far that the blade glimmered clear 
in the fire-light—* With this,” he pursued, as he 
thrust the weapon back into the scabbard, “I 
can, if necessary, defend the vital spark enclosed 
in this poor trunk, against the fairest and strongest 
that shall threaten me with injury.” 

It was with difficulty Isabella refrained from 
screaming out aloud ; bat she d@id refrain. 

“ This,” continued the Recluse, “is the life of 
nature, solitary, self-sufficing, and independent. 
The wolt calls not the wolf to aid him in forming 
his den ; and the vulture invites not another to 
assist her in striking down her prey.” 

“ And when they are unable to procure them- 
selves support,” said Isabella, judiciously thinking 
that he would be most accessible to argument 
couched in his own metaphorical style, “ what 
then is to befall them ?’ 

“ Let them starve, die, and be forgotten : it is 
the common Jot of humanity.” 

“It is the lot of the wild tribes of nature,” said 
Tsabella, “but chiefly of those who are destined to 
support themselves by rapine, which brooks no part- 
ner ; but it is not the law of nature in general ; 
even the Jower orders have confederacies for mutual 
defence. But mankind— the race would perish did 
they cease to aid each other.—From the time that 
the mother binds the child’s head, till the moment 
that some kind assistant wipes the death-damp 
from the brow of the dying, we cannot exist with- 
out mutual help. All, therefore, that need aid, 
have right to ask it of their fellow-mortals ; no one 
who has the power of granting can refuse it without 

it.” 

“ And in this simple hope, poor maiden,” said 
the Solitary, “thou hast come into the desert, to 
seek one whose wish it were that the league thou 
hast spoken of were broken for ever, and that, in 
very truth, the whole race should perish? Wert 
thou not frightened ?” 

“ Misery,” said Isabella, firmly, “is superier to 

fear.” 
“ Hast thou not heard it said in thy mortal world, 
that I have leagued myself with other powers, 
deformed to the eye and malevolent to the human 
race as myself! Hast thou not heard this }—And 
dost thou seek my cell at midnight ?” 

“The Being I worship supports me against such 
idle fears,” said Isabella ; but the increasing agi 
tion of her bosom belied the affected courage which 
her words expressed. 

“Ho! ho!” said the Dwarf, “thou vauntest / 
thyself a philosopher? Yet, shouldst thou not 
have thought of the danger of intrusting thyself, 
young and beautiful, in the power of one 20 spited 
against humanity, as to place his chief pleasure in 
defacing, destroying, and degrading fairest 
works ?” 

Isabella, much alarmed, eontismued to answer 
with firmness, “Whatever injuries you may have 
sustained in the world, you are incapable of ze 
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verging them on once who never wronged you, nor, 
an, 
3 


er. 
S AG. but maiden,” he continued, his dark eyes 
flashing with an expression of wee which 
communicated itself to his wild and distorted 
features, * revenge is the hungry wolf, which asks 
only to tear flesh and lap blood. Think you the 
lamb’s plea of innocence would be listened to by 
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_ Man!” said Isabella, rising, and expressing 
herself with much dignity, “J fear not the hor- 
rible ideas with which you would impress me. 
I cast them from me with disdain. Be you mortal 
or fiend, you would not offer injury to one who 

t you as a suppliant in her utmost need. 
You would not—you durst not.” ; 
“Thou say’st truly maiden,” rejoined the Soli- 
tary ; “I dare not—I would not. Begone to thy 
dwelling. Fear nothing with which they threaten 
thee 
find it effectual.” 


“ But, father, this very night I have consented to | 


wed the man that I abhor, or I must put the seal 
to my father’s ruin.” 

« This night !—at what hour ?” 

“ Ere midnight.” 

“ And twilight,” said the Dwarf, “has already 
passed away. But fear nothing, there is ample 
time to protect thee.” ; 

“ And my father ?” continued Isabella, in a sup- 
pliant tone. 

“ Thy father,” replied the Dwarf, “has been, and 
is, my most bitter enemy. But fear not; thy vir- 
tue shall save him. And now, begone ; were I to 
keep thee longer by me, I might again fall into 
the stupid dreams concerning human worth from 
which I have been so fearfully awakened. But fear 
nothing—at the very foot of the altar I will redeem 
thee. Adieu, time presses, and I must act !” 


He led her to the deor of the hut, which he | 


opened for her departure. She remounted her 
horse, which had been feeding in the outer enclo- 
sure, and pressed him forward by the light of the 
moon, which was now rising, to the spot where she 
had left Ratcliffe. 

“Have you succeeded ?” was his first eager 
ee ; 

“J hav® obtained promises from him to whom 
you sent me ; but how can he possibly accomplish 
them ?” 

“ Thank God !”’ said Ratcliffe; “doubt not his 
power to fulfil his promise.” 

“ At this moment a shrill whistle was heard to 
resound along the heath. 

“ Hark !”? said Ratcliffe, “he calls me— Miss 
Vere, return home, and leave unbolted the postern- 
door of the en; to that which opens on the 
back-stairs I have a private key.” 

A second whistle was heard, yet more shrill 
and prolonged than the first. 

“TI come, I come,’ said Ratcliffe; and setting 
to his horse, rode over the heath in the 
ion of the Recluse’s hut. Miss Vere returned 
to the castle, the mettle of the animal on which 
she rode, and her own anxiety of mind, com- 
bining to accelerate her journey. 

She bp Ratcliffe’s directions, oe with- 
out well apprehending their oor ain and leaving 
her horse at large re paddock near the garden, 
hurried to her own apartment, which she reached 
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without observation. She now unbolted her door 
and yang her bell for lights. Her father appeared 
along with the servant who answered her summons. 

“He had been twice,” he said, “listening at 
her door during the two hours that had elapsed 


since he left her, and, not hearing her s had 
become apprehensive that she was taken ill.” 
“ And now, my dear father,” she said, “ it 


me to claim the promise you so kindly gave: let the 
last moments of freedom which I am to enjoy be 
mine without interruption; and protract to the last 
moment the respite which is allowed me.” 

“ J will,” said her father; nor shall you be aguin 
interrupted. But this disordered dress—this dis- 
hevelled hair — do not let me find you thus when I 
call on you again ; the sacrifice, to be beneficial, 
must be voluntary.” 

“Must it be so?’ she replied; “ then fear not, 
my father ! the victim shall be adorned.” 


ou hast asked my protection—thou shalt | 


CHAPTER XVII. 


This looks not like a nuptial. 
Much Ado about Nothing. 


| Tux chapel in the castle of Ellieslaw, destined 
, to be the scene of this ill-omened union, was a 
building of much older date than the castle itself, 
| though that claimed considerable antiquity. Before 
the wars between England and Scotland. had be- 
come so common and of such long duration, that 
the buildings along both sides of the Border were 
chiefly dedicated to warlike purposes, there had 
been a small settlement of monks at Ellieslaw, 
a dependency, it is believed by antiquaries, on the 
rich Abbey of Jedburgh. Their possessions had 
long passed away under the changes introduced 
by war and mutual ravage. A feudal castle had 
arisen on the ruin of their cells, and their chapel 
was included in its precincts. 

The edifice, in its round arches and massive 
pillars, the simplicity of which referred their date 
| to what has been called the Saxon architecture, 
| presented at all times a dark and sombre appear- 
| ance, and had been frequently used as the ceme- 

tery of the family of the feudal lords, as well as 
formerly of the monastic brethren. But it looked 
, doubly gloomy by the effect of the few and smoky 
torches which were used to enlighten it on the pre- 
sent occasion, and which, spreading a glare of 
yellow light in their immediate vicinity, were sur- 
rounded beyond by a red and purple halo reflected 
from their own smoke, and beyond that again by a 
zone of darkness which magnified the extent of the 
chapel, while it rendered it impossible for the eye 
| to ascertain its limits. Some injudicious ornaments, 
adopted in haste for the occasion, rather added to 
the dreariness of the scene. Old fragments of 
tapestry, torn from the walls of other apartments, 
had been hastily and partially disposed around 
those of the chapel, and mingled inconsistently with 
scutcheons and funeral emblems of the dead, which 
they elsewhere exhibited. On each side of the 
stone altar was a monument, the appearance of 
which formed an equally strange contrast. On the 
one was the figure, in stone, of some grim her- 
mit, or monk, who had died in the odour of sanctity; 
he was represented as recumbent, in his cowl and 
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ecapulaire, with his face turned upward as in the 
act of devotion, and his hands folded, from which his 
string of beads was dependent. On the other side 
was a tomb, in the Italian taste, composed of the 
most beautiful sta marble, and accounted a 
model of modern art. It was erected to the 
memory of Isabella’s mother, the late Mrs Vere of 
Ellieslaw, who was represented as in a dying pos- 
ture, while a weeping cherub, with eyes averted, 
seemed in the act of extinguishing a dying lamp 
as emblematic of her speedy dissolution. It was, 
indeed, a masterpiece of art, but misplaced in the 
rude vault to which it had been consigned. Many 
were surprised, and even scandalized, that Ellies- 
law, not remarkable for attention to his lady while 
alive, should erect after her death such a costly 
mausoleum in affected sorrow; others cleared him 
from the imputation of hypocrisy, and averred 
that the monument had been constructed under 
ee direction and at the sole expense of Mr Rat- 
cliffe. 

Before these monuments the wedding guests 
were assernbled. They were few in number; for 
many had left the castle to prepare for the ensuing 
political explosion, and Ellieslaw was, in the circum- 
stances of the case, far from being desirous to ex- 
ténd invitations farther than to those near relations 
whose presence the custom of the country rendered 
indispensable. Next to the altar stood Sir Frede- 
tick Langley, dark, moody, and thoughtful, even 
feyond his wont, and near him, Mareschal, who 
was to play the part of bridesman, as it was called. 
Yhe thoughtless humour of this young gentleman, 
bn which he never deigned to place the least 
restraint, added to the cloud which overhung the 
brow of the bridegroom. 

“ The bride is not yet come out of her chamber,” 
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a ane tk 
cousin, and tell me if it be your free will and un- 
biassed resolution to accept of this gallant knight 
for Pied lord and husband; for if you have 

tenth part of a scruple upon the subject, fall back, 
fall edge, he shall not have you.” 

“ Are you mad, Mr Mareschal !” said Elli 
law, who, having been this young man’s guardian 
during his minority, often employed a tone of 
authority to him. “Do you suppose I would drag 
my daughter to the foot of the altar, were it not 
her own choice 9?’ 

“Tut, Ellieslaw,” retorted the young gentle 
man, “never tell me of the contrary ; her eyes are 
full of tears, and her cheeks are whiter than her 
white dress. I must insist, in the name of com- 
mon humanity, that the ceremony be adjourned till 
to-morrow.” 

‘She shall tell you herselt, thou incorrigible in- 
termeddler in what concerns thee not, that it is 
her wish the ceremeny should go on—lIs it not, 
Isabella, my dear ?” 

“It is,” said Isabella, half fainting—* since 
there is no help either in God or man.” 

The first word alone was distinctly audible. 
Mareschal shrugged up his shoulders and stepped 
back. ilieslaw led, or rather supported, his 
daughter to the altar. Sir Frederick moved for- 
ward and placed himself by her side. The clergy- 
man opened his prayer-book, and looked to 
Vere for the signal to commence the service. 

“ Proceed,” said the latter. 

But a voice, as if issuing from the tomb of his 
deceased wife, called, in such loud and 
accents as awakened every echo in the vaulted 
chapel, “ Forbear !” 

All were mute and motionless, till a distant 
rustle, and the clash of swords, or something 





he whispered to Sir Frederick; “1 trust that we | resembling it, was heard from the remote apart- 


must not have recourse to the violent expedients of 
the Romans which I read of at College. It would 
be hard upon my pretty cousin to be run away 





ments. It ceased almost instantly. 
“What new device is this?” said Sir Fre- 
derick, fiercely, eyeing Ellieslaw and Mareschal 


with twice in two days, though I know none better with a glance of malignant suspicion. 


worth such a violent compliment.” 


“It can be but the frolic of some intemperate 


Sir Frederick attempted to turn a deaf ear to | guest,” said Ellieslaw, though greatly confounded} 


this discourse, humming a tune, and looking another 
way, but Mareschal proceeded in the same wild 
manner. 

“This delay is hard upon Dr Hobbler, who 
was disturbed to accelerate preparations for this 
joyful event when he had successfully extracted the 
cork cf his third bottle. I hope you will keep him 
free of the censure of his superiors, for I take 
it this s beyond canonical hours. —But here come 
Ellieslaw and my pretty cousin— prettier than 
ever, I think, were it not she seems so faint and so 
deadly pale— Hark ye, Sir Knight, if she says not 
ys with right good-will, it shall be no wedding, for 
all that has come and gone yet.” 

“ No wedding, sir?” returned Sir Frederick, in 
a loud whisper, the tone of which indicated that his 
angry feelings were suppressedwith difficulty. 

No—no marriage,” replied Mareschal, “there ’s 
my hand and glove on ’t.’ 

Sir Frederick Langley took his hand, and as he 
wrung it hard, said in a lower whisper, “ Mare- 
schal, you shall answer this,” and then flung his 
hand from him. - 

“That I will readily do,” said Mareschal, “ for 
never word escaped my lips that my hand was not 
ready to guarantee.—So, speak up, my pretty 











“we must make large allowances for the excess of 
this evening’s festivity. Proceed with the service.’’ 
Before the clergyman could obey, the same pro- 
hibition which they had before heard, was repeated 
from the same spot. The female attendants 
screamed, and fied from the chapel; the gen- 
tlemen laid their hands on their swords. 
the first moment of surprise had passed by, the 
Dwarf stepped from behind the monument, and 
placed himself full in front of Mr Vere. The effect 
of so strange and hideous an apparition in such 
a place and in such circumstances, appalled all 
poet but seemed to annihilate the Laird of 
lieslaw, who, dropping his daughter’s arm, stag- 
gered against the nearest pillar, and, clasping it 
with his hands as if for support, laid his brow 
inst the column. . 
‘¢ Who is this fellow?” said Sir Frederick ; “and 
what does he mean by this intrusion ?” ; ; 
“It is one who comes to tell you,” said the 
Dwarf, with the peculiar acrimony which usually 
marked his manner, “ that, in marry 2 oat young 
lady, you wed neither the heiress of Ellieslaw, nor 
of Menley-Hall, nor of Polverton, nor of one fur- 
row of land, unless she marries with my consent ; 
and to thee that consent shall never be given. 





Down-—down on thy knees, and thank Heaven 
that thou art prevented from wedding qualities 
with which thou hast no concern—portionless 
truth, virtue, and innocence. And thou, base in- 
agg he continued, addressing himself to Ellies- 

w, “what is thy wretched subterfuge now ? 
Thou, who wouldst sell thy daughter to relieve 
thee from danger, as in famine thou wouldst have 
slain and devoured her to preserve thy own vile 
life! Ay, hide thy face with thy hands; well 
mayst thou blush to look on him whose body thou 
didst consign to chains, his hand to guilt, and his 
soul to misery. Saved once more by the virtue 
of her who calls you father, go hence, and may 
the pardon and benefits I confer on thee prove 
literal coals of fire, till thy brain is seared and 
scorched like mine !” 

Ellieslaw left the chapel with a gesture of mute 


“ Follow him, Hubert Ratcliffe,” said the Dwarf, 
“and inform him of his destiny. He will rejoice— 
for to breathe air and to handle gold is to him hap- 

88. 

“T understand nothing of all this,’’ said Sir Fre- 
derick Langley; “ but we are here a body of gentle- 
men in arms and authority for King James; and 
whether you really, sir, be that Sir Edward Mauley, 
who has been so long supposed dead in confine- 
ment, or whether you be an impostor assuming 
his name and title, we will use the freedom of de- 
taining you, till your ap ce here, at this 
moment, is better accounted for; we will have no 
spies among us. Seize on him, my friends.” 

But the domestics shrunk back in doubt and 
alarm. Sir Frederick himself stepped forward to- 
wards the Recluse, as if to lay hands on his person, 
when his progress was suddenly stopped by the 

ittering point of a partisan, which the sturdy 
d of Hobbie Elliot presented against his bosom. 

* Ili gar day-light shine through ye, if you offer 
to steer him!” said the stout Borderer; “stand 
back, or Ill strike ye through! Naebody shall 
lay a finger on Elshie; he’s a canny neighbourly 
man, aye ready to make a friend help ; and, though 
ye may think him a lamiter, yet, grippie for grip- 
pie, friend, Ill wad a wether he’ll make the bluid 
spin frae under your nails. He’s a teugh carle, 
Elshie ! he grips like a smith’s vice.” 

“What has brought you here, Elliot?” said 
Mareschal ; “ who called on you for interference ?”’ 

“ Troth, Mareschal-Wells,” answered Hobbie 
“TI am just come here, wi’ twenty or thretty mair 
o’ us, in my ain name and the King’s—or Queen’s, 
ca’ they her ! and Canny Elshie’s into the bargain, 
to keep the peace, an pay back some ill usage 
Elliedlaw has gien me. bonny breakfast the 
loons me ither morning, and him at the 
bottom ont; and trow ye I wasna ready to sup- 
per him up! Ye needna lay your hands on your 
swords, gentlemen, the house 1s ours wi’ little din; 
eles licens were open, and baa had been ower 
tauckle punch amang your folk; we took their 
ewords and pistols as easily as ye wad shiel pea- 

Mareschal rnshed out, and immediately re-en- 
tered the chape 





1. 

* By Heaven! it is true, Six Frederick ; the house 
is filled with armed men, and our drunken beasts 
ave all disarmed. Draw, and let us fight our way.” 

“ Binna rash— binna rash,” exclaimed Hobbie; 
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“hear me a bit, hear me a bit. We mean ye 
nae harm ; but, as ye are in arms for King James, 
as ye ca’ him, and the prelates, we thought it right 
to keep up the auld neighbour war, and stand up 
for the t’other ane andthe Kirk; but we’ll no hurt 
a hair o’ your heads, if ye like to gang hame quietly. 
And it will be your best way, for there’s sure 
news come frae Loudoun, that him they ca’ Bang, 
or Byng, or what is’t, has bang’d the Fre 

ships and the new king aff the coast however ; sae 
ye had best bide content wi’ auld Nanse for want 
of a better Queen.” 

Ratcliffe, who at this moment entered, confirmed 
these accounts so unfavourable to the Jacobite in- 
terest. Sir Frederick, almost instantly, and without 
taking leave of any one, left the castle, with such 
of his attendants as were able to follow him. 

“ And what will you do Mr Mareschal?” said 
Ratcliffe. 

“ Why, faith,” answered he, smiling, “ I hardly 
know; my spirit is too great, and my fortune too 
small, for me to follow the example of the doughty 
bridegroom. It is not in my nature, and it is 
hardly worth my while.” 

“ Well, then, disperse your men, and remain 
quiet, and this will be overlooked, as there has been 
no overt act.” 

‘“ Hout, ay,” said Elliot, “ just let byganes be 
byganes, and a’ friends again ; deil ane I bear malice 
at but Westburnflat, and I hae gien him baith a 
het skin and a cauld ane. I hadna changed three 
blows of the broadsword wi’ him before he lap the 
window into the castle-moat, and swattered through 
it like a wild-duck. He’s a clever fallow, indeed! 
maun kilt awa wi’ ae bonny lass in the morning, 
and another at night, less wadna serve him! but 1f 
he disna kilt himself out o’ the country, I’se kilt 
him wi’ a tow, for the Castleton meeting’s clean 
blawn ower ; his friends will no countenance him.” 

During the general confusion, Isabella had thrown 
herself at the feet of her kinsman, Sir Edward 
Mauley, for so we must now call the Solitary, to 
express at once her gratitude, and to beseech for- 
giveness fur her father. The eyes of all began to 
be fixed on them, as soon as their own agitation 
and the bustle of the attendants had somewhat 
abated. Miss Vere kneeled beside the tomb of her 
mother, to whose statue her features exhibited a 
marked resemblance. She held the hand of the 
Dwarf, which she kissed repeatedly and bathed 
with tears. He stood fixed aud motionless, except- 
ing that his eyes glanced alternately on the marble 
figure and the living suppliant. At length, the 
large drops which gathered on his eye-lashes com- 
pelled him to draw his hand across them. 

“I thought,” he said, “that tears and I had 
done; but we shed them at our birth, and their 
spring dries not until we are in our graves. But 
no melting of the heart shall dissolve my resolution. 
I part here, at once, and for ever, with all of which 
the memory,” (looking to the seh “ or the pre- 
sence,” (he pressed Isabella’s hand,) “ is dear to 
me. Speak not to me! attempt not to thwart my 
determination ! it will avail nothing ; you will hear 
of and see this lump of deformity no more. To 
you I shall be dead ere I am actually in my grave, 
and you will think of me as of a friend disencum- 
bered from the toils and crimes of existence.” 

He kissed Isabella on the forehead, im 
another kiss on the brow of the statue by which 
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une knelt, and left the chapel followed by Ratcliffe. 
Isabella, almost exhausted by the emotions of the 
day, was carried to her apartment by her women. 
Most of the other guests dispersed, after having 
separately endeavoured to impress on all who would 
listen to them their disapprobation of the plots 
formed against the government, or their regret for 
having engaged in them. Hobbie Elliot assumed 
the command of the castle for the night, and 
mounted a regular guard. He boasted not a little 
of the alacrity with which his friends and he had 
obeyed a hasty summons receiv d from Elshie 
through the faithful Ratcliffe. And it was a lucky 
chance, he said, that on that very day they had 
ot notice that Westburnflat did not intend to keep 
Fis tryste at Castleton, but to hold them at de- 
fiance ; so that a considerable party had assembled 
at the Heugh-foot, with the intention of paying a 
visit to the robber’s tower on the ensuing morning, 
ca ral course was easily directed to Ellieslaw 

as e. 


estates, and especially all those, which, having be- 
longed to your mother, reverted to him as a male 
fief. In this he may have thought that he was 
acting with extreme generosity, while, in the opinion 
of all impartial men, he will only be considered 
as having fulfilled a natural obligation, seeing that, 
in justice, if not in strict law, you must be consi- 
dered as the heir of your mother, and I as your 
legal administrator. tead, therefore, of consi-“ 
dering myself as loaded with obligations to Sir 
Edward on this account, I think I reason to 
complain that these remittances were only doled 
out to me at the pleasure of Mr Ratcliffe, who, 
moreover, exacted from me mortgages over 
paternal estate of Ellieslaw for any sums which 
required as an extra advance; and thus may be 
said to have insinuated himself into the absolute 
management and control of my property. Or, if all 
this seeming friendship was employed by Sir Ed- 
ward for the purpose of obtaining a complete com- 
mand of my affairs, and acquiring the power of 
ruining me at his pleasure, I feel myself, I must 


_| repeat, still less bound by the alleged obligation. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


———= Last scene of all, 
To close this strange eventful history. 
As You Like it. 


On the next morning, Mr Ratcliffe presented 
Miss Vere with a letter from her father, of which 
the following is the tenor :— 


“ My DEAREST CHILD, 

“The malice of a persecuting government will 
compel me, for my own safety, to retreat abroad, 
and to remain for some time in foreign parts. I do 
not ask you to accompany, or follow me; you will 
attend to my interest and your own more effectually 
by remaining where you are. It is unnecessary to 
enter into a minute detail concerning the causes of 
the strange events which yesterday touk place. I 
think I have reason to complain of the usage I 
have received from Sir Edward Mauley, who is 
your nearest kinsman by the mother’s side; but 
as he has declared you his heir, and is to put you 
in immediate possession of a large part of his for- 
tune, I account it a full atonement. I am aware 
be has never forgiven the preference which your 
mother gave to my addresses, instead of complying 
with the terms of a sort of family compact, which 
absurdly and tyrannically destined her to wed her 
deformed relative. The shock was even sufficient 
to unsettle his wits, (which, indeed, were never over- 
well arranged,) and I had, as the husband of his 
nearest kinswoman and heir, the delicate task of 
taking care of his person and property, until he was 
reinstated in the management of the latter by those 
who, no doubt, thought they were doing him justice; 
although if some parts of his subsequent conduct be 
examined, it will appear that he ought, for his own 
sake, to have been left under the influence of a mild 
and salutary restraint. 

In one particular, however, he shewed a sense 
of the ties of blood, as well as of his own frailty ; 
for while he sequestered himself closely from the 
world, under various names and disguises, and 
insisted on spreading a report of his own death, (in 
which: to gratify him I willingly acquiesced,) he left 
at my disposal the rents of a great proportion of his 
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“ About the autumn of last year, as I understand, 
either his own crazed imagination, or the accom- 
plishment of some such scheme as I have hinted, 
brought him down to this country. His alleged 
motive, it seems, was a desire of seeing a monument 
which he had directed to be raised in the cha: 
over the tomb of your mother. Mr Ratcliffe, who 
at this time had done me the honour to make my 
house his own, had the complaisance to introduce 
him secretly into the chapel. The consequence, as 
he informs mc, was a frenzy of several hours, during 
which he fled into the neighbouring moors, in one 
of the wildest spots of which he chose, when he was 
somewhat recovered, to fix his mansion, and set up 
for a sort of country empiric, a character which, 
even in his best days, he was fond of assuming. It 
is remarkable, that, instead of informing me of 
these circumstances, that I might have the 
relative of my late wife taken such care of as his 
calamitous condition required, Mr Ratcliffe seems 
to have had such culpable indulgence for his irre- 
gular plans as to promise and even swear secrecy 
concerning them. He visited Sir Edward often, 
and assisted in the fantastic task he had taken upon 
him of constructing a hermitage. Nothing they 
appear to have dreaded more than a discovery of 
their intercourse. 

“ The ground was open in every direction around, 
and a small subterranean cave, probably sepulchral. 
which their researches had detected near the great 
granite pillar, served to conceal Ratcliffe, when any 
one approached his master. I think you will be of 
opinion, my love, that this secrecy must have had 
some strong motive. It is also remarkable, that 
while I thought my maberey friend was residing 
among the Monks of La rappe, he should have 
been actually living, for many months, in this bi- 
zarre disguise, within five miles of my house, and 
obtaining regular information of my most private 
movements, either by Ratcliffe, or through West 
burnflat or others, whom he had the means to bribe 
to any extent. He makes it a crime ags me 
that I endeavoured to establish your marriage with 
Sir Frederick. I acted for the best; but if Si 
Edward Mauley thought otherwise, why did he no 
step manfully forward, express his own ones 
becoming a party to the settlements, and take tha 
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interest which he is entitled to claim in you as neir 
to his great property ? 

“ Even now, though your rash and eccentric 
relation is somewhat tardy in announcing his pur- 
. 1 am far from opposing my authority against 
wishes, although the person he desires you to 

as your future husband be young Earns- 
iff, the very last whom I should have thought 
likely to be acceptable to him, considering a certain 
fatal event. But I give my free and hearty con- 
sent, providing the settlements are drawn in such 
an irrevocable form as may secure my child from 
suffering by that state of dependence, and that sud- 
den and causeless revocation of allowances, of which 
I have so much reason to complain. Of Sir Fre- 
derick Langley, I augur, you will hear no more. 
He is not likely to claim the hand of a dowerless 
maiden. I therefore commit you, my dear Isabella, 
to-the wisdom of Providence and to your own pru- 
dence, begging you to lose no time in securing those 
advantages, which the fickleness of your kinsman 
has withdrawn from me to shower upon you. 

“Mr Ratcliffe mentioned Sir Edward’s intention 
to settle a considerable sum upon me yearly, for 
my maintenance in foreign parts ; but this my heart 
is too proud to accept from him. I told him I had 
a dear child, who, while in affluence herself, would 
never suffer me to be in poverty. I thought it right 
to intimate this to him pretty roundly, that what- 
ever increase be settled upon you, it may be calcu- 
lated so as to cover this necessary and natural 
encumbrance. I shall willingly settle upon you the 
castle and manor of Ellieslaw, to shew my parental 
affection and disinterested zeal for promoting your 
settlement in life. The annual interest of debts 
charged on the estate somewhat exceeds the income, 
even after a reasonable rent has been put upon the 
mansion and mains. But as all the debts are in 
the person of Mr Ratcliffe, as your kinsman’s trus- 
tee, he will not be a troublesome creditor. And 
here I must make zoe aware, that though I have 
to complain of Mr Ratcliffe’s conduct to me per- 
sonally, I, nevertheless, believe him a just and 
upright man, with whom you may safely consult 
on your affairs, not to mention that to cherish his 
good opinion will be the best way to retain that of 
ga kinsman. Remember me to Marchie—I hope 

e will not be troubled on account of late matters. 
1 will write more fully from the Continent. Mean- 
while, I rest your loving father, 

“ Ricnagp VERE.” 


The above letter throws the only additional light 
which we have been able to procure upon the earlier 
part of our story. It was Hobbie’s opinion, and 
may be that of most of our readers, that the Recluse 
of Mucklestane-Moor had but a kind of gloaming, 
or twilight understanding ; and that he had neither 
very clear views as to what he himself wanted, nor 
was apt to pursue his ends by the clearest and most 
direct means : so that to seek the clew of his conduct, 
was likened, by Hobbie, to looking for a straight 
— through a common, over which are a hundred 

ious tracks, but not one distinct line of road. 

When Isabella had the letter, her first 
inquiry was after her father. He had left the 
eastle, she was informed, early in the morning, 
after n long interview with Mr Ratcliffe, and was 
already far on his way to the next port, where he 
might expect to find shipping for the Continent. 


“ Where was Sir Edward Mauley ?” 

No one had seen the Dwarf since the eventful 
scene of the preceding evening. 

“ Odd, if ony thing has befa’en puir Elshie,” 
said Hobbie Elhut, * I wad rather I were harried 
ower again.” 

He immediately rode to his dwelling, and the 
remaining she-goat came bleating to meet him, for 
her milking-time was long past. The Sulitary was 
nowhere to be seen; his door, contrary to wont, 
was open, his fire extinguished, and the whole hut 
was left in the state which it exhibited on Isabella’s 
visit to him. It was pretty clear that the means of 
conveyance which had brought the Dwarf to Ellies- 
law on the preceding evening, had removed him 
from it to some other place of abode. Hobbie 
returned disconsolate to the castle. 

“JT am doubting we hae lost Canny Elshie for 
gude an’ a’.” 

“You have indeed,” said Ratcliffe, producing a 
paper, which he put into Hobbie’s hands; “ but 
read that, and you will perceive you have been no 
loser by having known him.” a 

It was a short deed of gift, by which “ Sir Ed- 
ward Mauley, otherwise called Elshender the Re- 
cluse, endowed Halbert or Hobbie Elliot, and Grace 
Armstrong, in full property, with a considerable 
sum borrowed by Elliot from him.” 

Hobbie’s joy was mingled with feelings which 
brought tears down his rough cheeks, 

“ It’s a queer thing,” he said; “ but I canna 
joy in the gear, unless I kend the puir body was 
Laony that gave it me.” 

“Next to enjoying happiness ourselves,” said 
Ratcliffe, “ is the consciousness of having bestowed 
it on others. Had all my master’s benefits been 
conferred like the present, what a different return 
would they have produced! But the indiscriminate 
profusion that would glut avarice, or supply prodi- 
gality, neither does good, nor is warded: by i- 
tude. It is sowing the wind to reap the whirlwind” 

“ And that wad be a light har’st,’”’ said Hobbie ; 
“but, wi’ my young leddie’s leave, I wad fain take 
down Elshie’s skeps o’ bees, and set them in Grace’s 
Lit flower yard at the Heugh-foot—they shall ne’er 
be smeekit by ony o’ huz. And the puir goat, she 
would be negleckit about a great toun like this 3 and 
she couJd feed bonnily on our lily lea by the bur: 
side, and the hounds wad ken her in a day’s time, 
and never fash her, and Grace wad milk her ilka 
morning wi’ her ain hand, for Elshie’s sake; for 
though he was thrawn and cankered in his converse, 
he likeit dumb creatures weel.” 

Hobbie’s requests were readil ted, not with- 
out some wonder at the na elicacy of feeling 
which pointed out to him this mode of displaying 
his gratitude. He was delighted when Ratcliffe 
informed him that his benefactor should not remain 
ignorant of the care which he took of his favourite. 

“ And mind be sure and tell him that grannie 
and the titties, and, abune a’, Grace and mysell, 
are weel and thriving, and that it’s a’ his doing — 
that canna but please him, ane wad think.” 

And Elliot and the family at Heugh-foot were, 
and continued to be, as fortunate and happy as his 


undaunted honesty, tenderuess, and try, so 
well merited. 
All bar between the of Earnscliff and 


Isabella was now removed, and the settlements 
which Ratcliffe produced on ‘he part of Sir Edward 
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Mauley, might have satisfied the cupidity of Ellies- 
law himself. But Miss Vere and Ratcliffe thought 
it unne to mention to Earnscliff that one 
greatrmotive of Sir Edward, in thus loading the 
young pair with benefits, was to expiate his having, 
many years before, shed the blood of his father in 
a hasty brawl. If it be true, as Ratcliffe asserted, 
that the Dwarf’s extreme misanthropy seemed to 
relax somewhat, under the consciousness of having 
diffused happiness camry many, the recollection 
of this circumstance might probably be one of his 
chief motives for refusing obstinately ever to wit- 
ness their state of contentment. 

Mareschal hunted, shot, and drank claret—tired 
of the country, went abroad, served three cam- 
paigns, came home, and married Lucy Ilderton. 

Years fled over the heads of Earnscliff and his 
wife, and found and left them contented and happy. 
The scheming ambition of Sir Frederick Langley 
engaged him in the unfortunate insurrection of 1715. 
He was made prisoner at Preston, in Lancashire, 
with the Earl of Derwentwater, and others. His 
defence, and the dying speech which he made at his 
execution, may be found in the State Trials. Mr 
Vere, supplied by his daughter with an ample in- 
come, continued to reside abroad, engaged deeply 
in the affair of Law’s bank during the regency of 
the Duke of Orleans, and was at one time supposed 
to be immensely rich. But, on the bursting of that 
famous bubble, he was so much chagrined at being 
again reduced to a moderate annuity, (although he 
saw thousands of his companions in misfortune ab- 
solutely starving,) that vexation of mind brought 
on a paralytic stroke, of which he died, after lin- 
gering under its effects a few weeks. 

Willie of Westburnflat fled from the wrath of 
Hobbie Elliot, as his betters did from the pursuit 
of the law. His patriotism urged kim to serve his 
country abroad, while his reluctance to leave his 
native soil pressed him rather to remain in the 
beloved island, and collect purses, watches, and 
rings on the highroads at home. Fortunately for 
him, the first impulse prevailed, and he joined the 
army under Marlborough ; obtained a commission, 
to which he was recommended by his services in 
collecting cattle for the commissariat; returned 
home after many years, with some money, (how 
come by Heaven only knows,)— demolished the 
peel-house at Westburnflat, and built, in its stead, 
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a high narrow onstead, of three stories, with a chim- 
ney at each end—drank brandy with the neigh- 
bours, whom, in his younger days, he had plun- 
dered — died in his bed, and is recorded upon his 
tombstone at Kirkwhistle, (still extant,) as having 
played all the parts of a brave soldier, a discreet 
neighbour, and a sincere Christian. 

Mr Ratcliffe resided usually with the family at 
Ellieslaw, but regularly every spring and autumn 
he absented himself for about a month. On the 
direction and purpose of his periodical journey he 
remained steadily silent; but it was well understood 
that he was then in attendance on his unfortunate 
patron. At length, on his return from one of these 
visits, his grave countenance, and deep mourning 
dress, announced to the Ellieslaw family that ‘their 
benefactor was no more. Sir Edward’s death made 
no addition to their fortune, for he had divested 
himself of his property during his lifetime, and 
chiefly in their favour. Ratcliffe, his sole confi- 
dent, died at a good old age, but without ever 
naming the place to which his master had finally 
retired, or the manner of his death, or the place 
of his burial. It was supposed that on all these par- 
ticulars his patron had enjoined him strict secrecy. 

The sudden disappearance of Elshie from his 
extraordinary hermitage corroborated the reports 
which the common people had spread concerning 
him. Many believed that, having ventured to enter 
a consecrated building, contrary to his paction with 
the Evil One, he had been bodily carried off while 
on his return to his cottage; but most are of opinion 
that he only disappeared for a season, and continues 
to be seen from time to time among the hills. And 
retaining, according to custom, a more vivid recol- 
lection of his wild and desperate language, than | 
of the benevolent tendency of most of his actions, | 
he is usually identified with the malignant demon 
called the Man of the Moors, whose feats were 
quoted by Mrs Elliot to her grandsons ; and, accord- 
ingly, is generally represented as bewitching the 
sheep, causing the ewes to keb, that is, to cast their 
lambs, or seen loosening the impending wreath of 
snow to precipitate its weight on such as take shel- 
ter, during the storm, beneath the bank of a torrent, 
or under the shelter of a deep glen. In short, the | 
evils most dreaded and deprecated by the inhabi- | 
tants of that pastoral country, are ascribed to the | 
agency of the Brack Dwanrr. | 


END OF THE BLACK DWARF. 


A BHegend of Mloutrose. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Hear, Land o’ Cakes and brither Scots, 
¥rme Maidenkirk to Johnny Groats’, 
Mf there ’s a hole in a’ your coats, 
I rede ye tent if ; 
A chiel ’s amang you takin’ notes, 
An’ faith he'll prent {t! — Burns. 


INTRODUCTION—(1829.) 


Tue Lucenp or Monrrose was written chiefly 
with a view to place before the reader the melan- 
choly fate of John Lord Kilpont, eldest son of 
William Earl of Airth and Menteith, and the singu- 
lar circumstances attending the birth and history 
of James Stewart of Ardvoirlich, by whose hand 
the unfortunate nobleman fell. 

Our subject leads us to talk of deadly feuds, and 
we must begin with one still more ancient than 
that to which our story relates. During the reign 
of James IV. a great feud between the powerful 
families of Drummond and Murray divided Perth- 
shire. The former, being the most numerous and 
powerful, cooped up eight score of the Murrays in 
the kirk of Monivaird, and set fire to it. The wives 
and the children of the ill-fated men, who had also 
found shelter in the church, perished by the same 
conflagration. One man, named David Murray, 
escaped by the humanity of one of the Drummonds, 
who received him in his arms as he leaped from 
amongst the flames. As King James IV. ruled 
with more activity than most of his predecessors, 
this cruel deed was severely revenged, and several 
of the perpetrators were beheaded at Stirling. In 
consequence of the prosecution against his clan, the 
Drammond by whose assistance David Murray had 
escaped, fled to Ireland, until, by means of the 
person whose life he had saved, he was permitted 
to return to Scotland, where he and his descendants 
were distinguished by the name of Drummond- 
Kirinich, or Ernoch, that is, Drummond of Ireland ; 
and the same title was bestowed on their estate. 

The Drummond-Ernoch of James the Sixth’s 
time was a king’s forester in the forest of Glenart- 
ney, and chanced to be employed there in search 
of venison about the year 1588, or early in 1589 


This forest was adjacent to the chief haunts of the 
MaoGregors, or a particular race of them, known 
by the title of MacEagh or Children of the Mist. 
They considered the forester’s hunting in their 
vicinity as an aggression, or perhaps they had him 
at feud, for the apprehension or slaughter of some 
of their own name, or for some similar reason. 
This tribe of MacGregors were outlawed and per- 
secuted, as the reader may see in the Introduction to 
Rob Roy ; and every man’s hand being against them, 
their hand was of course directed against every 
man. In short they surprised and slew Drum- 
mond-Ernoch, eut off his head, and carried it with 
them, wrapt in the corner of one of their plaids. 

In the full exultation of vengeance, they stopped 
at the house of Ardvoirlich and demanded refresh- 
ment, which the lady, a sister of the murdered 
Drummond-Ernoch, (her husband being absent,) 
was afraid or unwilling to refuse. She caused bread 
and cheese to be placed before them, and gave 
directions for more substantial refreshments to be 
prepared. While she was absent with this hosgpit- 
able intention, the barbarians placed the head of 
her brother on the table, filling the mouth with 
bread and cheese, and bidding him eat, for many & 
merry meal he had eaten in that house. The poor 
woman returning, and beholding this dreadful sight, 
shrieked aloud, and fled into the woods, where, as 
described in the romance, she roamed a raving 
maniac, and for some time secreted herself from all 
living society. Some remaining instinctive feeling 
brought her at length to steal a glanee from a dis- 
tance at the maidens while they milked the cows. 
which being observed, her husband, Ardvoirlich: 
had her conveyed back to her hame, and detained 
her there till she gave birth to a child, of whom she 
had been pregnant; after which she was ¢” 
gradually to recover her mental faculties, 
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[ ae ees 
Meanwhile the outlaws had carried to the utmost 
their insults against the regal authority, which 
indeed, as exercised, they had little reason for 
respecting. They bore the same bloody trophy, 
which they had so savagely exhibited to the lady 
of Ardvoirlich, into the old church of Balquidder, 
nearly in the centre of their country, where the 
Laird of MacGregor and all his clan, being con- 
vened for the purpose, laid their hands successively 
on the dead man’s head, and swore, in heathenish 
and barbarous manner, to defend the author of the 
deed. This fierce and vindictive combination gave 
the author's late and lamented friend, Sir Alexander 
Boswell, Bart. subject for a spirited poem, entitled 
* Clan-Alpin’s Vow,” which was printed, but not, 
I believe, published, in 1811. 

The fact is ascertained by a proclamation from 
the Privy Council, dated 4th February, 1589, 
directing letters of fire and sword against the Mac- 
Gregors.? This fearful commission was executed 
with uncommon fury. The late excellent John 
Buchanan of Cambusmore shewed the author some 
correspondence between his ancestor, the Laird of 
Buchanan, and Lord Drummond, about sweeping 
certain valleys with their followers, on a fixed time 
and rendezvous, and “taking sweet revenge for 
the death of their cousin, Drummond-Ernoch.” In 
spite of all, however, that could be done, the devoted 
tribe of MacGregor still bred up survivors to sus- 
tain and to inflict new cruelties and injuries.® 

Meanwhile young James Stewart of Ardvoirlich 
grew up to manhood uncommonly tall, strong, and 
active, with such power in the grasp of his hand in 
particular, as could force the blood from beneath 
the nails of the persons who contended with him 
in this feat of strength. His temper was moody, 
fierce, and irascible ; yet he must have had some 
ostensible good qualities, as he was greatly beloved 
by Lord Kilpont, the eldest son of the Earl of 
Airth and Menteith. 

This gallant young nobleman joined Montrose in 
the setting up his standard in 1644, just before the 
decisive battle at Tippermuir, on the Ist September 
in that year. At that time, Stewart of Ardvoirlich 
shared the confidence of the young Lord by day, 
and his bed by night, when, about four or five days 
after the battle, Ardvoirlich, either from a fit of 
sudden fury or deep malice long entertained against 





1 Bee Appendix. No. L 

8% See Appendix. No. IT. 

8 I embrace the opportunity given me by a second mention 
of this tribe, to notice an error, which imputes to an indivi- 
dual named Ciar Mohr MacGregor, the slaughter of the students 
at the battle of Glenfruin. Iam informed from the authority 
of John Gregorson, Esq. that the chieftain so named was dead 
nearly a century before the battle in question, and could not, 
therefore, have done the cruel action mentioned. The mistake 
does not rest with me, as I disclaimed being responsible for the 
tradition while I quoted it, but with vulgar fame, which is 
always disposed to ascribe remarkable actions to a remarkable 
name. -—See the erroneous passage, Rob Roy, Introduction, 
hel goa soft sleep the offended phantom of Dugald Ciar 
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his unsuspecting friend, stabbed Lord Kilpont to 
the heart, and escaped from the camp of Montrose, 
having killed a sentinel who attempted to detain 
him. Bishop Guthrie gives as a reason for thi. 
villainous action, that Lord Kilpont had rejectea 
with abhorrence a proposal of Ardvoirlich to assase 
sinate Montrose. But it does not appear that there 
is any authority for this charge, which rests on 
mere suspicion. Ardvoirlich, the assassin, certainly 
did fly to the Covenanters, and was employed and 
promoted by them. He obtained a pardon for the 
slaughter of Lord Kilpont, confirmed by Parliament 
in 1644, and was made Major of Argyle’s regiment 
in 1648. Such are the faets of the tale, here given 
as a Legend of Montrose’s wars. The reader will 
find they are considerably altered in the fictitious 
narrative. 

The author has endeavoured to enliven the 
tragedy of the tale by the introduction of a per- 
sonage proper to the time and country. In this he 
has been held by excellent judges to have been in 
some degree successful. The contempt of commerce 
entertained by young men having some pretence 
to gentility, the poverty of the country of Scotland, 
the national disposition to wandering and to adven- 
ture, all conduced to lead the Scots abroad into th 
military service of countries which were at w 
with each other. They were distinguished on the 
Continent by their bravery; but in adopting the 
trade of mercenary soldiers, they necessarily injured 
their national character. The tincture of learning, 
which most of them possessed, degenerated into 
pedantry ; their good breeding became mere cere- 
monial; their fear of dishonour no longer kept 
them aloof from that which was really unworthy, 
but was made to depend on certain punctilious 
observances totally apart from that which was in 
itself deserving of praise. A cavalier of honour, 
in search of his fortune, might, for example, change 
his service as he would his shirt ; fight, like the 
doughty Captain Dalgetty, in one cause after 
another, without regard to the justice of the quarrel, 
and might plunder the peasantry subjected to him 
by the fate of war with the most unrelenting rapa- 
city ; but he must beware how he sustained the 
slightest reproach, even from a clergyman, if it had 
regard to neglect on the score of duty. The following 
occurrence will prove the truth of what I mean :— 

“Here I must not forget the memory of one 
preacher, Master William Forbesse, a preacher for 
souldiers, yea, and a captaine in neede to leade 
souldiers on a good occasion, being full of courage, 
with. discretion and good conduct, beyond some 
captaines I have knowne, that were not so capable 
ashe. At this time he not onely prayed for us, 
but went on with us, to remarke, as I thinke, men’s 
carriage; and having found a sergeant neglecting 
his dutie and his honour at such a time, (whose 
name I will not expresse,) having chidden him, did 
promise to reveale him unto me, as he did after their 
service. The sergeant being called before me 
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and accused, did deny his accusation, alleaging, if 
he were no pastour that had alleaged it, he would 
not lie under the injury. The preacher offered to 
fight with him, [in proof] that it was truth he had 
spoken of him ; whereupon I cashiered the sergeant, 
and gave his place to a worthier, called Mungo 
Gray, a gentleman of good worth, and of much 
courage. The sergeant being cashiered, never called 
Master William to account, for which he was evill 
thought of; so that he retired home, and quit the 
warres.” 

The above quotation is taken from a work which 
the author repeatedly consulted while composing 
the following sheets, and which is in great measure 
written in the humour of Captain Dugald Dalgetty. 
It bears the following formidable title :—“ Monro 
his Expedition with the worthy Scots Regiment, 
called MacKeye’s Regiment, levied in August 1626, 
by Sir Donald MacKeye Lord Rees Colonel, for his 
Majestie’s service of Denmark, and reduced after 
the battle of Nerling, in September 1634, at Wormes, 
in the Palz: Discharged in several duties and 
observations of service, first, under the magna- 
nimous King of Denmark, during his wars against 
the Empire ; afterwards under the invincible King 
pf Sweden, during his Majestie’s lifetime; and 
since under the Director-General, the Rex-Chan- 
cellor Oxensterne, and his Generals: Collected and 
gathered together, at spare hours, by Colonel Robert 
Monro, as First Lieutenant under the said Regi- 
ment, to the noble and worthy Captain Thomas 
MacKenzie of Kildon, brother to the noble Lord, 
the Lord Earl of Seaforth, for the use of all noble 
Cavaliers favouring the laudable profession of arms. 
To which is annexed, the Abridgement of Exercise, 
and divers Practical Observations for the Younger 
Officer, his consideration. Ending with the Soldier’s 
Meditations on going on Service.”—London, 1637. 

Another worthy of the same school, and nearly 
the same views of the military character, is Sir 
James Turner, a soldier of fortune, who rose to 
considerable rank in the reign of Charles IJ., had 
& command in Galloway and Dumfries-shire, for 
the suppression of conventicles, and was made 
prisoner by the insurgent Covenanters in that rising 
which was followed by the battle of Pentland. Sir 
James is a person even of superior pretensions to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Monro, having written a mili- 
tary Treatise on the Pike-Exercise, called “ Pallas 
Armata.” Moreover, he was educated at Glasgow 
College, though he escaped to become an Ensign in 
the German wars, instead of taking his degree of 
Master of Arts at that learned seminary. 

In latter times, he was author of several discourses 
on historical and literary subjects, from which the 
Bannatyne Club have extracted and printed such 
paseages as concern his Life and Times, under the 
title of “Sir James Turner’s Memoirs.” From 
this curious book I extract the following passage, 
as an example of how Captain Dalgetty might have 
recorded such an incident had he kept a journal; 
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or, to give it amore just character, it is such as the 
genius of De Foe would have devised, to give the 
minute and distinguishing features of truth to a 
fictitious narrative :— 

“ Heere I will set doun ane accident befell me ; 
for thogh it was not a very strange one, yet it was 
a very od one in all its parts. My tuo brigads 
lay in a village within halfe a mile of Applebie ; 
my own quarter was in a gentleman’s house, who 
was a Ritmaster, and at that time with Six Marma- 
duke ; his wife keepd her chamber, readie to be 
brought to bed. The castle being over, and Lam- 
bert farre enough, I resolved to goe to bed everie 
night, haveing had fatigue enough before. The first 
night I sleepd well enough ; and riseing nixt mor- 
ning, I misd one linnen stockine, one halfe silke one, 
and one boothose, the accoustrement under a boote 
for one leg ; neither could they be found for any 
search. Being provided of more of the same kind, 
I made myselfe reddie, and rode to the head-quar- 
ters. At my returne, I could heare no news of my 
stockins. That night I went to bed, and nixt 
morning found myselfe just so used ; missing the 
three stockins for one leg onlie, the other three 
being left intire as they were the day before. A 
narrower search than the first was made, bot with. 
out successe. I had yet in reserve one paire of 
whole stockings, and a paire of boothose, greater 
then the former. These I put on my legs. The 
third morning I found the same usage, the stockins 
for one leg onlie left me. It was time for me then, 
and my servants too, to imagine it must be rats that 
had shard my stockins so inequallie with me ; and 
this the mistress of the house knew well enough, bot 
wold not tell it me. The roome, which was a low 
parlour, being well searched with candles, the top 
of my great boothose was found at a hole, in which 
they had drawne all the rest. I went abroad and 
orderd the boards to be raised, to see how the rata 
had disposd of my moveables. The mistress sent 
a servant of her oune to be present at this action, 
which she knew concernd her. One board being 
bot a litle opend, a litle boy of mine thrust in his 
hand, and fetchd with him foure and tuentie old 
peeces of gold, and one angell. The servant of the 
house affirmed it appertaind to his mistres. The 
boy bringing the gold to me, I went immediatlie to 
the gentlewomans chamber, and told her, it was 
probable Lambert haveing quarterd in that house, 
as indeed he had, some of his servants might have 
hid that gold ; and if so, it was lawfullie mine ; 
bot if she could make it appeare it belongd to her, 
I sould immediatlie give it her. The poore gentle- 
woman told me with many teares, that her husband 
being none of the frugallest men, (and indeed he 
was a spendthrift) she had hid that gold without his 
knowledge, to make use of it as she had occasion, 
especiallie when she lay in; and conjured me, as I 
lovd the Kixg, (for whom her husband and she had 
sufferd much) not to detaine her gold. She said, if 
there was either more or lesse than foure and 


tuentie whole pesces, aad two halfe ones, it sould 
be none of hers; and that they were put by her in 
a red velvet purse. After I had given her assu- 
reance of her cold, a new search is made, the other 
angell is found, the velvet purse all gnawd in bits, 
as my stockins were, and the gold instantlie restord 
to the gentlewoman. I have often heard that the 
eating or gnawing of cloths by rats is ominous, and 
portends some misechance to fall on these to whom 
the cloths belong. I thank God I was never ad- 
dicted to such divinations, or heeded them. It is 
true, that mare misfortunes then one fell on me 
shortlie after ; bot Iam sure I could have better 
forseene them myselfe then rats or any such ver- 
mine, and yet did it not. I have heard indeed many 
fine stories told of rata, how they abandon houses 
and ships, when the first are to be burnt, and the 
second dround. Naturalists say they are very saga- 
cious creatures, and I beleeve they are so; bot I 
shall never be of the opinion they can forsee future 
contingencies, which I suppose the divell himselfe 
van neither forknow nor fortell ; these being things 
which the Almightie hath keepd hidden in the bo- 
some of his divine prescience. And whither the 
great God hath preordained or predestinated these 
things, which to us are contingent, to fall out by 
ane uncontrollable and unavoidable necessitie, is a 
question not yet decided.” } 

in quoting these ancient authorities, I must not 
forget the more modern sketch of a Scottish soldier 
of the old fashien, by a master-hand, in the charac- 
tex of Leamahagow, since the existence of that 
doughty captain alone must deprive the present 


$ Sir James Turner’s Memoirs, Bannatyne edition, p. 59. 
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author of all claim to absolute originality. Still . 
Dalgetty, as the production of his own fancy, has | 
been so far a favourite with its parent, that he has 
fallen into the error of assigning to the Captain too 
prominent a part in the story. This is the opinion 
of a critic who encamps on the highest pinnacles of 
literature ; and the author is so far fortunate in 
having incurred his censure, that it gives his mo- 
desty a decent apology for quoting the praise, which 
it would have ill-befitted him to bring forward in 
an unmingled state. The passage occurs in the 
Edinburgh Review, No. 55, containing a criticism 
on Ivanhoe :— 

“ There is too much, perhaps, of Dalgetty, —or, 
rather, he engrozses too great a proportion of the 
work, —for, in himself, we think he ig uniformly 
entertaining ; and the author has nowhere shewn 
more affinity to that matchless spirit who could 
bring out his Falstaffs and his Pistols, in act after 
act, and play after play, and exercise them every 
time with scenes of unbounded loquacity, without 
either exhausting their humour, or varying a note 
from its characteristic tone, than in his large and 
reiterated specimens of the eloquence of the re- 
doubted Ritt-master. The general idea of the 
character is familiar to our comie dramatists after 
the Restaration — and may be said in some mea- 
sure to be compounded of Captain Fluellen and 
Bobadil ; but the ludicrous combination of the sol- 
dado with the divinity student of Mareschal Col- 
lege, is entirely original ; and the mixture of talent, , 
selfishness, courage, coarseness, and conceit, was 
never so happily exemplified. Numerous as his 
speeches are, there is not one that is not charac- 
teristic —and, to our taste, divertingly ludicrous.” 


APPENDIX. 


No. I. 


Tae scarcity of my late friend’s poem may be 
an excuse for adding the spirited conclusion of Clan 
Alpin’s vow. The Clan Gregor has met in the an- 
cient church of Balquidder. The head of Drum- 
mond-Ernoch is on the altar, covered for a 
time with the banner of the tribe. The Chief of the 
tribe advances to the altar: 


*¢ And pausing, on the banner gazed : 
Then eried etied in horn, his finger raised, 

‘ This was the boon of Scotland's king ;’ 
pea — & quick and angry fling, 

ossing the pageant screen away, 

The dead man’s head jag dla 
Unmoved he seann‘d the visage o’er, 
The oletted locks were dark with gore, 
The features with convulsion grim, 
The eyes contorted, sunk, and dim, 


With ion lowering brow, annceal “he stood 
peeing He hé hand / 


He laid. the ation grasp’d his brand: 
Then kneeling, cried, ‘To Heaven I swear 
This deed of death I own, and share ; 


As truly, fully mine, as though 

This my right hand had dealt the apt 3 
Come then, our foemen, one, come 

Lf to revenge this caitiff ’s fall 

One blade is bared, one bow is drawn, 
Mine everlasting peace I pawn 

To claim from tasm, or claim from him, 
In retribution, limb for limb. 

In sudden fray, or open strife, 

This steel shall render life for life.’ 


** He ceased; and at his beckoning nod, 

The clansmen to the altar trod; 

And not a whisper thed around, 

And nought was heard of mortal sound, 

Save from the clanking arms they bore, 

That rattled on the marble feor ; 

And each, as he approach’d in laste 

Upon the ‘scalp his right hand pl laced ; 
ith livid i , aud gather'd brow, 

Each ep in his ee vow. 


And wearch’a th em with g! 
Then dash’d a tear-drop from his eye ; 
Unbid it came—he — not why. 
Exulting high he towering stood : 

‘ Kinsmen a cried, ‘ of A Alpin's biood, 
Clan Alpin's name, 
Unstain’d by Govertine and shame, 
Ben do, 8 nooht, in time ef ill 
Shai) be C Alpin’s legend still!’ 
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Iz has been disputed whether the Children of the 
Mist were actual MacG or whether they were 
not outlaws named MacDonald, pring, to Ard- 
anmurchan, The following act of the Privy Coun- 
cil seems to decide the question :— 


. “ Edinburgh, 4th February, 1589. 

“Tar same day, the Lords of Secret Council 
vous proceeding of ye wicksa Clangriger, #0 lang 

vous proceeding of ye wic igor, so lan 
continueing in blood, slaughters, ren i cannibal 
reifts, and stouths committed upon his Hieness’ 
peaceable and good subjects ; pase ign Pe coun- 
tries ewest ye ly of — } omer 5 ir money 
years bygone ; but i ir r ye cruel 
murder of umgll Jo. Deut of Decumcasy: 
ryuch, his Majesties proper tennant, and ane of his 
fosters of Glenartney¥, committed upon ye day 
last bypast, be certain of ye said clan, be 
ye council and determination of ye haill, avow and 
to defend ye authors yrof qoever wald persew for 
revenge of ye same, qll ye said Jo. was occupied in 
seeking of venison to his Hieness, at command of 
Pat. Lord Drummond, stewart of Stratharne, and 
Pena forrester of Glenartney ; the Queen, his 
jesties dearest spouse, being yn shortlie looked 
for to arrive in this realm. Likeas, after ye murder 
committed, ye authors yrof cutted off ye said umqll 
Jo. Drummond’s head, and carried the same to the 
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MG elie ni Pepe ear fog Sunday a 
rigors, con the 
yrafter, at the Kirk of Buchquhidder; qr they 
caused ye said umqil John’s head to be pnted to 
ym, and yr avowing ye sd murder to have been 
committed by yr communion, council, and deter- 
mination, laid yr hands upon the pow, and in 
eithnik, and barbarous manner, swear to defend ye 
authors of ye sd murder, in maist proud contempt 
of our sovrn Lord and his authoritie, and in evil 
example to others wicked limmaris fo do ye like, 
give ys sall be suffered to remain ”. 

Then follows a commission to the Earls of Huntly, 
Argyle, Athole, Montrose, Pat. Lord Drummon: 
Ja. Commendator of Incheffray, And. Campbel 
Lochinnel, Duncan Campbel of Ardkinglas, Lauch- 
lane M‘Intosh of Dannauchtane, Sir Jo. Murrya of 
Tullibarden, knt., Geo. Buchanan of that Tk, and 
And. M‘Farlane of Ariquocher, te seareh for and 
apprehend Alaster M‘Grigor of Glenstre, (and a 
number of others nominatim,) “ and all others of 
the said Clangrigor, or ye assistars, culpable of the 
said odious murther, or of thift, reset of thift, her- 
ships, and sornings, qrever they may be appre- 
hended. And if they refuse to be taken, or flees to 
strengths and houses, to pursue and assege them 
with fire and sword ; and this commission to endure 
for the space of three years.” 

Such was the system of police in 1589; and snch 
the state of Scotland nearly thirty years after the 
Reformation. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


WHILE these pages were passing through the 
ress, the author received a letter from the present 
obert Stewart of Ardvoirlich, favouring him with 
the account of the unhappy slaughter of Lord Kil- 
pont, diff ring from, and more probable than, that 
given by Bishop Wishart, whose narrative infers 
either insanity or the blackest treachery on the 
part of James Stewart of Ardvoirlich, the ancestor 
of the present family of that name. It is but fair 
to give the entire communication as received from 
my respected correspondent, which is more minute 
than the histories of the period. 


“ Although I have not the honour of being per- 
sonally known to you, I hope you will excuse the 
liberty I now take, in addressing you on the sub- 
ject of a transaction more than once alluded to by 
you, in which an ancestor of mine was unhappil 
concerned. I allude to the slaughter of Lord Kil- 
pont, son of the Earl of Airth and Monteith, in 
1644, by James Stewart of Ardvoirlich. As the 
cause of this unhappy event, and the quarrel which 
led to it, have never been correctly stated in any 
history of the period in which it took place, I am 
induced, in consequence of your having, in the 
second series of your admirable Tales on the His- 
tory of Scotland, adopted Wishart’s version of the 
transaction, and being aware that your having done 
£0 will stamp it with an authenticity which it does 
not merit, and with a view, as far as possible, to do 
justice to the memory of my unfortunate ancestor, 


to send you the account of this affair as it has 
been handed down in the family. 

«“ James Stewart of Ardvoirlich, who lived in the 
early part of the 17th century, and who was the 
unlucky cause of the slaughter of Lord Kilpont, as 
before mentioned, was appointed to the command 
of one of several independent companies raised in 
the Highlands at the commencement of the troubles 
in the reign of Charles I.; another of these com- 
panies was under the command of Lord Kilpont, 
and a strong intimacy, strengthened LA iy distant 
relationship, subsiated between them. en Mon- 
trose raised the royal standard, Ardvoirlich was one 
of the first to declare for him, and is said to have 
been a principal means of bringing over Lord Kil- 
pont to the same cause ; and they accordingly, along 
with Sir John Drummond and their respective fol- 
lowers, joined Montrose, as recorded by Wishart, 
at Buchanty. While they served together, so strong 
was their intimacy, that they lived and slept in the 
same tent. mee 

“ In the meantime, Montrose had been joined by 
the Irish under the command of Alexander Mac- 
donald; these, on their march to join Montrose, 
had committed some excesses on lands belonging 
to Ardvoirlich, which lay in the line of their mare 
from the west coast. Of this a Heap com- 
plained to Montrose, who, probably ' as much 
as possible to conciliate his new allies, treated it in 

er an evasive manner. Ardvoirlich, who was 
a man of violent passions, having failed to receive 
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4 such satisfaction as he required, challenged Mac- 
donald to single combat. Before they met, how- 
ever, Mon on the information and by advice, 
as it is said, of Kilpont, laid them both under 
/ arrest. Montrose, secing the evils of such a feud at 
such a critical time, effected a sort of reconciliation 
between them, and forced them to shake hands in 
his presence ; when, it was said, that Ardvoirlich, 


who was a werfal man, took such a hold of 
Macdonald’s hand as to make the blood start from 
his fingers, 


Still, it would appear, Ardvoirlich was 
by no means reconciled. 

“ A few days after the battle of Tippermuir, when 
Montroee with his army was encamped at Collace, 
an entertainment was given by him to his officers, 
in honour of the victory he had obtained, and Kil- 
pont and his comrade Ardvoirlich were of the party. 
After returning to their quarters, Ardvoirlich, who 
seemed still to brood over his quarrel with Mac- 
donald, and being heated with drink, began to blame 
Lord Kilpont for gee mobs had taken in prevent- 
ing his obtaining , and reflecting against 
Montrose for not allowing him what he considered 
proper reparation. Kilpont of course defended the 
conduct of himself and his relative Montrose, till 
their argument came fo high words, and finally, 
from the state they were both in, by an easy tran- 
sition, to blows, when Ardvoirlich, with his dirk, 
struck Kilpont dead on the spot. He immediately 
fled, and under the cover of a thick mist escaped 
pursuit, leaving his eldest son Henry, who had been 
mortally wounded at Tippermuir, on his deathbed. 

“ His followers immediately withdrew from Mon- 
trose, and no course remained for him but to throw 
himself into the arms of the opposite faction, by 
whom he was well received. His name is fre- 
quently mentioned in Leslie’s campaigns, and on 
more one occasion he is mentioned as having 
afforded protection to several of his former friends 
through his interest with Leslie, when the King’s 
cause became desperate. 

“ The foregoing account of this unfortunate trans- 
action, I am well aware, differs materially from the 
account given by Wishart, who alleges that Stewart 
had laid a plot for the assassination of Montrose, 
and that he murdered Lord Kilpont in consequence 
of his refusal to participate in his design. Now, I 
may be allowed to remark, that besides Wishart 
having always been regarded as a partial historian, 
and very questionable authority ou any subject con- 
nected with the motives or conduct of those who 
differed from him in opinion, that even had Stewart 
formed such a design, Kilpont, from his name and 
connections, was likely to be the very last man of 
whom Stewart would choose to make a confidant 
gad accomplice. On the other hand, the above 
acconnt. thongh never, that I am aware, before 
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sateneny 
hinted at, has been a constant tradition in the 
family ; and, from the comparative recent date of | 
the transaction, and the sources from which the 
tradition has been derived, I have no reason to 
doubt its perfect authenticity. It was most circum- 
stantially detailed as above, given to my father, Mr 
Stewart, now of Ardvoirlich, many years ago, by a 
man nearly connected with the fanily, who lived to 
the age of 100. This man was a great-grandson of 
James Stewart, by a natural son John, of whom 
many stories are still current in this country, under 
his appellation of John dhu Mhor. This John was 
with his father at the time, and of course was a 
witness of the whole transaction ; he lived till a 
considerable time after the Revolution, and it was 
from him that my father’s informant, who was a 
man before his grandfather John dhu Mhor’s death, 
received the information as above stated. 

* I have many apologies to offer for trespassing 
so long on your patience ; but I felt a natural desire, 
if possible, to correct what I conceive to be a 
groundless imputation on the memory of my an- 
cestor, before it shall come to be considered asa 
matter of history. That he was a man of violent 
passions and singular temper, I do not pretend to 
deny, as many traditions still current in this country 
amply verify ; but that he was capable of forming 
a design to assassinate Montrose, the whole tenor 
of his former conduct and principles contradict. 
That he was obliged to join the opposite party, was 
merely a matter of safety, while Kilpont had so 
many powerful friends and connections able and 
ready to avenge his death. 

“ T have only to add, that you have my full per 
mission to make what use of this communication 
you please, and either to reject it altogether, or 
allow it such credit as you think it deserves; and I 
shall be ready at all times to furnish you with any 
farther information on this subject which you may 
require, and which it may be in my power to 
afford. 


S¢ ARDVOIRLICH, 
15th January, 1830."° 


The publication of a statement so particular, and 
probably so correct, is a debt due to the memory 
of James Stewart ; the victim, it would seem, of his 
own violent passions, but perhaps incapable of an 
act of premeditated treachery. 


ABBOTSFORD, 
lst Atiguet, 1880. 
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OO se ee ee mere s sige 


Serezant More M‘A.rin was, during his resi- 
dence among us, one of the most honoured inhabi- 
tants of Gandercleugh. No one thought of disputing 
his title to the great leathern chair on the “ cosiest 
side of the chimney,” in the common room of the 
Wallace Arms, on a Saturday evening. No less 
would our sexton, John Duirward, have held it an 
unlicensed intrusion, to suffer any one to induct 
himself into the corner of the left-hand pew nearest 
to the pulpit, which the Sergeant regularly occupied 
on Sundays. There he sat, his blue invalid uniform 
brushed with the most scrupulous accuracy. Two 
medals of merit displayed at his button-hole, as 
well as the empty sleeve which should have been 
occupied by his right a»m, bere evidence of his hard 
and honourable service. His weatherbeaten fea- 
tures, his grey hair tied in a thin queue in the 
military fashion of former days, and the right side 
of his head a little turned up, the better to catch 
the sound of the clergyman’s voice, were all marks 
of his profession and infirmities. Beside him sat 
his sister Janet, a little neat old woman, with a 
Highland curch and tartan plaid, watching the very 
looks of her brother, to her the greatest man upou 
earth, and actively looking out for hin, in his silver- 
clasped Bible, the texts which the minister quoted 
or expounded. 

I believe it was the respect that was universally 
paid to this worthy veteran by all ranks in Gander- 
cleugh, which induced him to choose our village for 
his residence, for such was by no means his original 
intention. 

He had risen to the rank of sergeant-major of 
artillery, by hard service in various quarters of the 
world, and was reckoned one of the most tried and 
trusty men of the Scotch Train. A ball, which 
shattered his arm in a Peninsular campaign, at 
length procured him an honourable discharge, with 
an allowance from Chelsea, and a handsome gratuity 
from the patriotic fund. Moreover, Sergeant More 
MAlpin had been prudent as well as valiant; and, 
from prize-money and savings, had become master 
of a small sum in the three per cent consols. 

_ He retired with the purpose of enjoying this 
income in the wild Highland glen in which, when a 
boys he had herded black cattle and goats, ere the 
roll of the drum had made him cock his bonnet an 
inch higher, and follow its music for nearly forty 
years. To his recollection, this retired spot was 
unparalleled in beauty by the richest scenes he had 
visited in his wanderings. Even the Happy Valley 
of Rasselas would have sunk into nothing upon the 
compari He came—he revisited the loved 
acene ; it was but a steril glen, surrounded with rude 


crags, and traversed by a northern torrent. This 
was not the worst. The fires had been quenched 
upon thirty hearths—of the cottage of his fathers 
he could but distinguish a few rude stones—the 
language was almost extinguished—the ancient 
race from which he boasted his descent had found a 
refuge beyond the Atlantic. One southland farmer, 
three grey-plaided shepherds, and six dogs, now 
tenanted the whole glen, which in his youth had 
maintained in content, if not in competence, up- 
wards of two hundred inhabitants. 

In the house of the new tenant, Sergeant M‘Alpin 
found, however, an unexpected source of pleasure, 
and a means of employing his social affections. His 
sister Janet had fortunately entertained so strong 
a persuasion that her brother would one day return, 
that she had refused to accompany her kinsfolk 
upon their emigration. Nay, she had consented, 
though not without a feeling of degradation, to take 
service with the intruding Lewlander, who, though 
a Saxon, she said, had proved a kind man to her. 
This unexpected meeting with his sister seemed a 
cure for all the disappointments which it had bret 
Sergeant More’s lot to encounter, although it was 
not without a reluctant tear that he heard told, as a 
Highland woman alone could tell it, the story of the 
expatriation of his kinsmen. 

She narrated at great length the vain offers the 
had made of advanced rent, the payment of whi 
rust have reduced them to the extremity of poverty, 
which they were yet contented to face, for permis- 
sion to live and die on their native soil. Nor did 
Janet forget the portents which had announced the 
departure of the Celtic race, and the arrival of the 
strangers. For two years previous to the emigra- 
tion, when the night wind howled down the pass of 
Balachra, its notes were distinctly modelled to the 
tune of, “ Ha til mi tulidh,” (“We return no 
more,”) with which the emigrants usually bid fare- 
well to their native shores. The uncouth cries of 
the Southland shepherds, and the barking of their 
dogs, were often heard in the mist of the hills long 
before their actual arrival. A bard, the last of his 
race, had commemorated the expulsion of the 
natives of the glen in a tune, which brought teara 
into the aged eyes of the veteran, and of which the 
first stanza may be thus rendered :— 

Wo, wo, son of the Lowlander, 
Why wilt thou leave thine own bonny Border? 

, Db: eH 
ay ero el 

What added to Sergeant More M‘Alpin’s distress 
upon the occasion was, that the chief by whom this 

ge had been effected, was, by tradition and 
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common opinion, held to represent the ancient 
leaders and fathers of the expelled fugitives; and 
it had hitherto been one of Sergeant More's prin- 
cipal subjects of pride to prove, by genealogical 
deduction, in what degree of kindred he stood to 
this personage. A woful change was now wrought 
in his sentiments towards him, 

“TI cannot curse him,” he said, as he rose and 
strode through the room, when Janet’s narrative 
was finished—“I will not curse him; he is the 
descendant and representative of my fathers, But 
never shall mo man hear me name his name 
again.” And he kept his word ; for, until his dying 
day, no man heard him mention his selfish and 
hard-hearted chieftain. 

After giving a day to sad recollections, the hardy 
spirit which er carried him through so many dan- 
gers, manned the Sergeant's bosom agains t this 
cruel disappointment. “ He would go,” he said, 
“ to Canada to his kinsfolk, where they had named 
a Transatlantic valley after the glen of their fathers. 
Janet,” he said, “should kilt coats like a lea- 
guer lady ; d—n the distance ! it was a flea’s leap 
to the voyages and marches he had made on a 
slighter occasion.” 

ith this purpose he left the Highlands, and 
came with his sister as far as Ganderclengh, on his 
way to Glasgow, to take a passage to Canada. But 
winter was naps set in, and as he thought it advis- 
able to wait for a ming passage, when the St 
Lawrence should be peas us settled among us for 
the few months of his stay in Britain. As we said 
before, the ble old man met with deference 
and attention from all ranks of society ; and when 
spring returned, he was so satisfied with his quar- 
ters, that he did not renew the purpose of his 
voyage. Janet was afraid of the sea, and he himself 
felt the infirmities of age and hard service more 
than he had at first expected. And, as he confessed 
to the clergyman, and my worthy principal, Mr 
Cleishbotham, “it was better staying with kend 
friends, than going farther and faring worse.” 

He therefore established himself and his domicile 
at Gandercleugh, to the great satisfaction, as we 
have already said, of all its inhabitants, to whom he 
became, in respect of military intelligence, and able 
commentaries upon the newspapers, gazettes, and 
bulletins, a very oracle, explanatory of all martial 
events, past, present, or to come. 

It is true, the Sergeant had his inconsistencies. 
He was a steady jacobite, his father and his four 
uncles having been out in the forty-five; but he was 
a no jess steady adherent of King George, in whose 
service he had made his little fortune, and lost three 
brothers; so that you were in equal danger to dis- 
please him, in terming ae Charles fe eta vaage 
or by saying any thing derogatory to the dignity o 
King a Far , it must not be denied, that 
when the day of receiving his raf ou ome 
around, the Sergeant was apt to tarry longer at 
Walleeo Arms of an evening, than was consistent 
with strict temperance, or indeed with his worldly 
interest ; for upon these occasions, his compotators 
sometimes contrived to flatter his partialities by 
singing jacobite songs, and drinking confusion to 
Bonaparte, and the health of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, until the Sergeant was not only flattered into 
paying the whole reckoning, but oceazionally induced 
to lend small sums to his imterested companions. 
After such sprays, as he ealled them, were over, 
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and his temper once more cool, he seldom failed to 
thank God, and the Duke of York, who had made 
it much more difficult for an old soldier to ruin 
himself by his folly, than had been the case in his 
younger days. 

It was not on such occasions that I made a ps 
of Sergeant More M‘Alpin’s society. But often, 
when my leisure would permit, I used to seek him, 
on what he called his morning and evening parade, 
on which, when the weather was fair, he appeared 
as regularly as if summoned by tuck of drum. His 
morning walk was beneath the elms in the church- 
yard; “for death,”’ he said, “had been his next- 
door neighbour for so many years, that he had no 
apology for dropping the acquaintance.” His 
evening promenade was on the bleaching-green by 
the river-side, where he was sometimes to be seen 
on an open bench, with spectacles on nose, conning 
over the newspapers to a circle of village politicians, 
explaining military terms, and aiding the compre- 
hension of his hearers by lines drawn on the ground 
with the end of his rattan. On other occasions, he 
was surrounded by a bevy of school-boys, whom 
he sometimes drilled to the manual, and sometimes, 
with less approbation on the part of their parents, 
instructed in the mystery of 2 artificial fire-works ; 
for in the case of public rejoicings, the t was 
pyrotechnist (as the Encyclopedia calls it) to the 
village of Gandercleugh. 

It was in his morning walk that I most ae again 
met with the veteran. And I can hardly yet 1 
upon the village footpath, overshadowed by the row 
of lofty elms, without thinking I pardesaals (hi 
form advancing towards me with m ater 
and his cane advanced, ready to py me the mil- 
tary salute— But he is dead, and sleeps, with his 
faithful Janet, under the third of those very trees, 
counting from the stile at the west corner of the 
churchyard. 


The delight which I had in Sergeant M*‘Alpin’s 
conversation, related not only to his own adven- 


tures, of which he had encountered many in the 
course of a wandering life, but also to his recollec- 
tion of numerous Highland traditions, in which his 
youth had been instracted by his parents, and of 
which he would in after life have deemed it a kind 
of heresy to question the authenticity. Many of 
these belonged to the wars of Montrose, in which 
some of the Sergeant’s ancestry had, it seems, 
taken a distinguished part. It has happened, that, 
although these civil commotions reflect the highest 
honour upon the Highlanders, being indeed the 
first occasion upon which they shewed themselves 
superior, or even equal to their Lowcountry neigh- 
bours in military encounters, they have been less 
commemorated among them than any one would 
have expected, judging from the abundance of tradi- 
tions which they have preserved upon less interesting 
subjects. It was, therefore, with great pleasure, that 
I extracted from my military friend some curious 
particulars respecting that time; they are mixed 
with that measure of the wild and wonderful which 
belongs to the period and the narrator, but which I 
do not in the least object to the reader’s treating 
with disbelief, provided he will be so good as give 
implicit credit to the natural events of the story, 
which, like all those which I have had the honour 
ol sald his notice, actually rest upon a basis 
truth. 


@2 Hegend of Miontrose. 


CHAPTER I. 


Buch as do build their faith upon 

The holy text af pike and gun, 

Decide all controversies by 

Infallible artillery, 

And prove their doctrine orthodox, 

By apostolie bluws and knocks. 
BUTLER. 


lr was sani San! period of that great and bloody 
Civil War which agitated Britain during the seven- 
| teenth century, that our tale has its commencement. 
| Scotland had as yet remained free from the ravages 
of intestine war, although its inhabitants were much 
divided in political opinions; and many of them, 
tired of the control of the Estates of Parliament, 
and disapproving of the bold measure which they 
; had adopted, by sending into England a large army 
to the assistance of the Parliament, were determined 
on their part to embrace the earliest opportunity of 
declaring for the King, and making such a diver- 
sion as should at least compel the recall of General 
| Leslie’s army out of England, if it did not recover 
a great part of Scotland to the King’s allegiance. 
This plan was chiefly adopted by the northern 
nobility, who had resisted with great obstinacy the 
adoption of the Solemn League and Covenant, and 
by many of the chiefs of the nse aera clans, who 
conceived their interest and authority to be con- 
nected with royalty, who had, besides, a decided 
aversion to the Presbyterian form of religion, and 
who, finally, were in tlt half savage state of society, 
in which war is always more welcome than peace. 

Great commotions were generally expected to 
arise from these concurrent causes ; and the trade 
of incursion and depredation, which the Scottish 
Highlanders at all tmes exercised upon the Low- 
lands, began to assume a more steady, avowed, and 
systematic form, as part of a gencral military 
system. 

Those at the head of affairs were not insensible 
to the peril of the moment, and anxiously made 
phil phat to meet and to repel it. They consi- 

ered, however, with satisfaction, that no leader or 
name of consequence had as yet appeared to assem- 
ble an army of royalists, or even to direct the 
efforts of those desultory bands, whom love of plun- 
der, perhaps, a8 much aa political principle, had 
hurried into measures of hostility. It was generally 
hoped that the quartering a sufficient number of 
troops in the Lowlands adjacent to the Highland 
line, would have the effect of ining the moun- 
tain chieftains; while the power of various barons 
in the north, who had espoused the Covenant, as, 
for example, the Earl Mareschal, the great families 
of Forbes, Lealie, and Irvine, the Grants, and other 
Presbyterian clans, might counterbalance and bridle 





not only the strength of the Ogilvies and other 
cavaliers of A: and Kin ne, but even the 
potent family of the Gordons, whose extensive 
authority was only equalled by their extreme dislike 
to the Presbyterian model. 

In the West Highlands the ruling party num- 
bered many enemies; but the power of these dis- 
affected clans was supposed to be broken, and the 
spirit of their chieftains intimidated, by the predo- 
minating influence of the Marquis of Argyle, upon 
whom the confidence of the Convention of Estates 
was reposed with the utmost security ; and whose 
power in the Highlands, already exorbitant, had 
been still farther increased by concessions extorted 
from the King at the last pacification. It was 
indeed well known that Argyle was a man rather 
of political enterprise than personal courage, and 
better calculated to manage an intrigue of state, 
than to control the tribes of hostile mountaineers ; 
yet the numbers of his clan, and the spirit of the 
gallant gentlemen by whom it was led, might, it 
was supposed, atone for the personal deficiencies 
of their chief; and as the Campbells had already 
severely humbled several of the neighbouring tribes, 
it was supposed these would not readily again pro- 
voke an encounter with a body so powerful. 

Thus having at their command the whole west 
and south of Scotland, indisputably the richest part 
of the kingdom,—Fifeshire being in a peeuliar 
manner their own, and possessing many and power- 
ful friends even north of the Forth and Tay,—the 
Scottish Convention of Estates saw no danger 
sufficient to induce them to alter the line of policy 
they had adopted, or to recall from the assistance 
of their brethren of the English Parliament that 
auxiliary army of twenty thousand men, by means 
of which accession of strength, the King’s party 
had been reduced to the defensive, when in full 
earecr of triumph and success. 

The causes which moved the Convention of 
Estates at this time to take such an immediate and 
active interest in the civil war of England, are 
detailed in our historians, but may be here shortly 
recapitulated. They had indeed no new injury or 
ne prema to complain of at the hand of the King, 
and the peace which had been made between Charles 
and his subjects of Scotland had been carefully 
observed ; but the Scottish rulers were well aware 
that this peace had been extorted from the King, as } 
well by the influence of the parliamentary party 
in England, as by the terror of their own arms. 
It is true, King Charles had since then visited the 
capital of his ancient kingdom, had assented to 
the new organization of the church, and had distri- 
buted honours and rewards among the leaders of 
the party which had shewn themselves most hostile 
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to his interests; but it was suspected that distine- 


tions so unwillingly conferred would be resumed 
as soon as opportunity offered. The low state of 
the English Parliament was seen in Scotland with 
deep apprehension; and it was concluded, that 
should Charles triumph by force of arms against 
his insurgent subjects of England, he would not be 
long in exacting from the Scots the vengeance which 
he might suppose due to those who had set the 
example of taking up arms against him. Such was 
the policy of the measure which dictated the sendin: 

the auxiliary army into England; and it was avowe 

in a manifesto explanatory of their reasons for giving 
this timely and important aid to the English Par- 
liament. The English Parliament, they said, had 
been already friendly to them, and might be so 
again ; whereas the King, although he had so lately 
established religion among them according to their 


desires, had given them no ground to confide in 
his royal de tion, seeing they had found his 


promises and actions inconsistent with each other. 
“ Our conscience,” they concluded, “and God, who 
is greater than our conscience, beareth us record, 
that we aim altogether at the glory of God, peace 
of both nations, and honour of the King, in sup- 
pressing and punishing in a legal way, those who 
are the troublers of Israel, the firebrands of hell, the 
Korahs, the Balaams, the Doegs, the Rabshakehs, 
the Hamans, the Tobiahs, the Sanballats of our 
time ; which done, we are satisfied. Neither have 
we begun to use a military expedition to England 
as a mean for compassing those our pious ends, 
until all other means which we could think upon 
have failed us: and this alone is left to us, ultimum 
a unioum remedium, the last and only remedy.” 

Leaving it to casuists to determine whether one 
contracting party is justified in breaking a solemn 
treaty, upon the suspicion that, in certain future 
contingencies, it might be infringed by the other, 
we shall proceed to mention two other circumstances 
that had at least equal influence with the Scottish 
rulers and nation, with any doubts which they en- 
tertained of the King’s good faith. 

The first of these was the nature and condition 
of their army ; headed by a poor and discontented 
nobility, under whom it was officered chiefly by 
Scottish soldiers of fortune, who had served in the 
German wars until they had lost almost all distinc- 
tion of political principle, and even of country, in 
the adoption of the mercenary faith, that a soldier’s 

incipal duty was fidelity to the state or sovereign 

whom he received his pay, without respect 
either to the justice of the quarrel, or to their own 
connection with either of the contending parties. 
To men of this stamp, Grotius applies the severe 
character— Nullum vite genus est improbius, quam 
corum, qui sine cause respectu mercede conducti, 
militant. To these mercenary soldiers, as well as 
to the needy gentry with whom they were mixed in 
command, and who easily imbibed the same opi- 
nions, the success of the late short invasion of 
England in 1641 was a sufficient reason for renewin 
so profitable an experiment. The good pay an 
free quarters of England had made a feeling im- 
Psi upon hee eee gs of ye military 
venturers, an ct of again levying eight 
hundred and fifty pounds a-day, came in p of 
all arguments, whether of state or of morality. 


Another cause 
at large, no less than the 


the minds of the nation | other mode of wo 
tempting prospect of the | the head of affairs at the time might consider as 
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wealth of England animated the soldiery. So much 
had been written and said on either side concerning 
the form of church government, that it had become 
a matter of infinitely more consequence in the eyes 
of the multitude than the doctrines of that gospel 
which both churches had embraced. The Prelatists 
and Presbyterians of the more violent kind became 
as illiberal as the Papists, and would scarcely allow 
the possibility of salvation beyond the pale of their 
respective churches. It was in vain remarked to 
these zealots, that had the Author of our hol 
religion considered any peculiar form of chure 
government as essential to salvation, it would have 
been revealed with the same precision as under the 
Old Testament dispensation. Both parties con- 
tinued as violent as if they could have pleaded the 
distinct commands of Heaven to justify their in- 
tolerance. Laud, in the days of his domination, 
had fired the train, by attempting to impose upon 
the Scottish people church ceremonies foreign to 
their habits and opinions. The success with which 
this had been resisted, and the Presbyterian model 
substituted in its place, had endeared the latter to 
the nation, as the cause in which they had triumphed. 
The Solemn League and Covenant, adopted with 
such zeal by the greater part of the kingdom, and 
by them forced, at the sword’s point, upon the 
others, bore in its bosom, as its principal object, 
the establishing the doctrine and discipline of the 
Presbyterian church, and the putting down all 
error and heresy; and having attained for theiz 
own country an establishment of this golden candle- 
stick, the Scots became liberally and fraternally 
anxious to erect the same m England. This they 
conceived might be easily attained by peg to 
the Parliament the effectual assistance of the Scot- 
tish forces. The Presbyterians, a numerous and 
powerful party in the English Parliament, had 
hitherto taken the lead in opposition to the King ; 
while the Independents and other sectaries, who 
afterwards, under Cromwell, resumed the power of 
the sword, and overset the Presbyterian model both 
in Scotland and England, were as yet contented to 
lurk under the shelter of the wealthier and more 
powerful party. The prospect of bringing to a 
uniformity the kingdoms of England and Scotland 
in discipline and worship, seemed therefore as fair 
as it was desirable. 

The celebrated Sir Henry Vane, one of the com- 
missioners who negotiated the alliance betwixt 
England and Scotland, saw the influence which 
this bait had upon the spirits of those with whom 
he dealt; and although himself a violent Indepen- 
dent, he contrived at once to gratify and to elude 
the eager desires of the Presbyterians, by qualifying 
the obligation to reform the Church of England, as 
a change to be executed “ according to the word of 
God, and the best reformed churches.” Deceived 
by their own eagerness, themselves entertaining no 
doubts on the Jus Divinum of their own ecclesias- 
tical establishments, and not holding it possible such 
doubts could be adopted by others, the Convention 
of Estates and the Kirk of Scotland conceived, that 
such expressions necessarily inferred the establish- 
ment of Presbytery ; nor were they undeceived, 
until, when their help was no longer needful, the 
sectaries gave them to understand, that the phrase 
might be as well my to Independency, or any 

ip, which those who were af 
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agreeable “ to ihe word of God,,and the practice of 


the reformed churches.” Neither were the out- 
witted Scottish less astonished to find, that the 

igns of the English sectaries struck against the 
monarchical constitution of Britain, it having been 
their intention to reduce the power of the King, 
but by no means to abrogate the office. They fared, 
however, in this respect, like rash physicians, who 
commence by over-physicking a patient, until he is 
reduced to a state of weakness, from which cordials 
are afterwards unable to recover him. 

But these events were still in the womb of 
futurity. As yet the Scottish Parliament held their 
engagement with England consistent with justice, 
prudence, and piety, and their military undertaking 
seemed to succeed to their very wish. The junc- 
tion of the Scottish army with those of Fairfax and 
Manchester, enabled the Parliamentary forces to 
besiege York, and to fight the desperate action of 
Long-Marston Moor, in which Prince Rupert and 
the Marquis of Newcastle were defeated. The 
Scottish auxiliaries, indeed, had less of the glory 
of this victory than their countrymen could desire. 
David Leslie, with their cavalry, fought bravely, 
and to them, as well as to Cromwell’s brigade of 
Independents, the honour of the day belonged ; but 
the old Earl of Leven, the covenanting general, was 
driven out of the field by the impetuous charge of 
Prince Rupert, and was thirty miles distant, in full 
flight towards Scotland, when he was overtaken by 
the news that his party had gained a complete 
victory. 

The absence of these auxiliary troops, upon this 
crusade for the establishment of Presbyterianism 
in England, had considerably diminished the power 
of the Convention of Estates in Scotland, and had 
given rise to those agitations among the anti-cove- 
naaters, which we have noticed at the beginning of 
this chapter. 


CHAPTER II. 


His mother could for him as cradle set 

Her husband’s rusty iron corselet ; 

‘Whose jangling sound could hush her babe to rest, 

That never plain'd of his uneasy nest ; 

Then did he dream of dreary wars at hand, 

And woke, and fought, and won, ere he could stand. 
Hauw's Satzres. 


Ir was towards the close of a summer’s evening, 
during the anxious period which we have com- 
memorated, that a young gentleman of quality, well 
mounted and armed, and accompanied by two ser- 
vants, one of whom led a sumpter horse, rode 
slowly up one of those steep passes, by which the 
Hig’ are accessible from the Lowlands of 
Perthshire.' Their course had lain for some time 
along the banks of a lake, whose deep waters 
reflected the crimson beams of the western sun. 
The broken path, which they pursued with some 
difficulty, was in some places shaded by ancient 
birches and oak trees, and in others overhung by 
fragments of hugerock. Elsewhere, the hill, which 
formed the northern side of this beautiful sheet of 
‘water, arose in steep, but less os acclivity, 
and was arrayed in heath of the darkest purple. 


1 The beautiful of Leny, near Callender, in Monteith 
would, in some resjlecte, enawes: the description. ; ; 
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In the present times, a scene so romantic would 
have been judged to possess the highest charms for 
the traveller ; but those who journey in days of 
doubt and dread, pay little attention to picturesque 


scenery. 
The master kept, as often as the wood permitted, 
abreast of one or both of his domestics, ahd seemed 
earnestly to converse with them, probably because 
the distinctions of rank are readily set aside among 
those who are made to be sharers of common danger. 
The dispositions of the leading men who inhabited 
this wild country, and the probability of their taking 
part in the political convulsions that were soon 
expected, were the subjects of their conversation. 
They had not advanced above half way up the 
lake,and the young gentleman was pointing to his 
attendants the spot where their intended road turned 
northwards, and, leaving the verge of the loch, 
ascended a ravine to the right hand, when they 
discovered a single horseman coming down the 
shore, as if to meet them. The gleam of the sun- 
beams upon his head-piece and corslet shewed that 
he was in armour, and the p of the other 
travellers required that he should not pass unques- 
tioned. “We must know who he is,” said the 
young gentleman, “ and whither he is going.” And 
putting spurs to his horse, he rode forward as fast 
as the rugged state of the road would permit, 
followed by his two attendants, until he reached 
the point where the pass along the side of the lake 
was intersected by that which descended from the 
ravine, securing thus against the possibility of the 
stranger eluding them, by turning into the latter 
road before they came up with him. 
The single horseman had mended his pace, when 
he first observed the three riders advance rapidly 
towards him ; but when he saw them halt and form 
a front, which completely occupied the path, he 
checked his horse, and advanced with great delibe- 
ration; so that each party had an opportunity to 
take a full survey of the other. The solitary 
stranger was mounted upon an able horse, fit for 
military service, and for the great weight which he 
had to carry, and his rider occupied his demipique, 
or war-saddle, with an air that shewed it was his 
familiar seat. He had a bright burnished head- 
piece, with a plume of feathers, together with a 
cuirass, thick enough to resist a musket-ball, and a 
back-piece of lighter materials. These defensive 
arms he wore over a buff jerkin, along with a pair 
of gauntlets, or steel gloves, the tops of which 
reached up to his elbow, and which, like the rest 
of his armour, were of bright steel. At the front 
of his military saddle hung a case of pistols, far 
beyond the ordinary size, nearly two feet in length, 
and carrying bullets of twenty to the pound. 
buff belt, with a broad silver buckle, sustained on 
one side a long straight double-edged broadsword, 
with a strong guard, and a blade calculated either 
to strike or push. On the right side hung a dagger 
of about eighteen inches in length; a shoulder- 
belt sustained at his back a musketoon or blunder- 
buss, and was crossed by a bandelier con i 
charges of ammunition. Thigh-pieces of steel, then 
termed taslets, met the tops of his huge jack-boots, 
and completed the equipage of a well-armed trooper 


of the period. : 
The ap ce of the horseman himself cor- 
which 


nded well with his military equipage, to 
he hed the air of having been long inured. He 


> 
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was above the middle size, and of strength sufficient 
to bear with ense the weight of his ns, offensive 


beaten veteran, who had seen many fields, and 
brought away in token more than one scar. At the 
distance of about thirty yards he halted and stood 
i i on his stirrups, ry te to recon- 

purpose of the opposite 
party, and brought his musketoon under his right 
arm, ready for use, #f occasion should require it. 
In thing but numbers, he had the advantage 
of these who seemed inclined to interrupt his pas- 


sage. 

The leader of the party was, indeed, well mounted 
and clad in a buff coat, richly embroidered, the 
half-military dress of the period ; but his domestics 
had only coarse jackets of thick felt, which could 
scarce be expected to turn the edge of a sword, if 
wielded by a strong man; and none of them had 
any weapons, save swords and pistols, without which 
gentlemen, or their attendants, during those dis- 
turbed times, seldom stirred abroad. 

When they had stood at gaze for about a minute, 
the younger gentleman gave the challenge which 
was then common in the mouth of all strangers 
who met in such circumstances—“ For whom are 


“ Tell me first,” answered the soldjer, “ for whom 
are you !—the strongest party should speak first.” 

“We are for God and King Charles,” answered 
the first speak .—“ Now tell your faction, you 
know ours.” 

“Tam for God and my standard,” answered the 

ingle horseman. 

“And for which standard?” replied the chicf 
of the other party —“ Cavalier or Roundhead, King 
or Convention ?’ 

«“ By my troth, sir,” answered the soldier, “ I 
would be loath to reply to you with an untruth, as 
a thing unbecoming a cavalier of fortune and a 
soldier. But to answer your query with beseeming 
veracity, it is necessary I should myself have re- 
solved to whilk of the present divisions of the 
kingdom I shall ultimately adhere, being a matter 
whereon my mind is not as yet preceesely ascer- 
tained.” 

“TI should have thought,” answered the gentle- 
man, “ that, when loyalty and religion are at stake, 
no gentleman or man of honour could be long in 
choosing his party.” 

“Truly, sir,” replied the trooper, “if ye speak 
this in the way of vituperation, as meaning to im- 
pugn my honour or genteelity, I would blithely put 
the same to issue, venturing in that quarrel with 
my single person against you three. But if you 
speak it in the way of logical ratiocination, whilk I 
have studied in my youth at the Maresehal Cellege 
of Aberdeen, I am ready to prove to ye logicé, that 
my resolution to defer, for a certain season, the 
takin g upon me either of these quarrels, not only 
beecnteni ss asa gentieman and a man of honour, 
betealso as a person of sense and prudence, one 
imbued with letters in his early youth, 
and who, from thenceforward, bas followed the wars 
under the banner of the invincible Gustavus, the 
Lion of the North, and under many other heroic 

. both Lutheran and Calvinist, Papist and 


After exchanging ns word or two with his|iomes- 
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tics, the younger gentleman replied, “I should be 
giad, ree have some conversation with you upon 
so interesting a question, and should be proud if I 
can determine in favour of the cause I have 
myself espo I ride this evening to a friend’s 
house not three miles distant, whither, if you choose 
to accompany me, you shall have good quarters for 
the night, and free permission to take your own 
road in the morning, if you then feel no inclination 
to join with s.” 

“© Whose word am I to take for this?” answered 
the cautious soldier—“~A man must know his 

tee, or he may fall into an ambuscade.” 

‘TJ am called,” answered the younger stranger, 
“ the Earl of Menteith, and, I trust, you will receive 
my honour as a sufficient security.” 

“ A worthy nobleman,” answered the soldier, 
“ whose parole is not to be doubted.” With one 
motion he replaced his musketoon at his back, and 
with another made his military salute to the young 
nobleman, and continuing to talk as he rode for- 
ward to join him-—“ And, I trust,” said he, “my 
own assurance, that I will be bon camarado to your 
lordship in peace or in peril, during the time we 
shall abide together, will not be altogether vili- 
pended in these doubtful times, when, as they say, a 
man’s head is safer in a steel-cap than in a marble 
palace.” 

“JT assure you, sir,” said Lord Menteith, ~ that 
to judge from your appearance, I most highly value 
the advantage of your escort ; but, I trust we shall 
have no occasion for any exercise of valour, as I 
expect to conduct you to good and friendly quar- 
ters.’ 

“ Good quarters, my lord,” replied the soldier, 
“are always acceptable, and are only to be post- 
poned to good pay or good booty,—not to mention 
the honour of a cavalier, or the needful points of 
commanded duty. And truly, my lord, your noble 
proficr is not the less welcome, in that 1 knew not 
preceesely this night where I and my poor compa. 
nion” (patting his horse) “ were to find lodgments.” 

“ May I be permitted to ask, then,” said Lord 
Menteith, “to whom I have the good fortune to 
stand quarter-master ?” 

“Truly, my lord,” said the trooper, “ uae 
is Dalgetty— Dugald Dalgetty, Ritt-master Dugald 
Dalgetty of Drumthwacket, at your honourable ser- 
vice to command. It is a name you may have 
seen in Gallo Belgicus, the Swedish Intelligencer, 
or, if you read High Dutch, in the Fliegenden Mer- 
coeur of Leipsic. My father, my lord, having by 
unthrifty courses reduced a fair patrimony to a 
nonentity, I had no better shift, when I was eighteen 
years auld, than to carry the learning whilk I had 
acquired at the Mareschal College of Aberdeen, my 
gentle bluid and designation of Drumthwacket, to- 

ther with a pair of stalwarth arms, and legs con: 

rm, to the German wars, there to push my way 
as a cavalier of fortune. My lord, my legs and 
arms stood me in more stead than either my gentie 
kin or my book-lear, and I found myself trailing a 
ike as a private gentleman under old Sir Ludowick 
ie, where I the rules of service sc 
tightly, that E will met forget them inahurry. Sir, 
T nave been made to stand eight hours, being 
from twelve at noon to eight o’clock of the night, 
at the palace, armed with back and breast, head- 
iece and being iron to the teeth, in a 
itter frost, and the ice was as hard as ever wat 
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epee rege cigar otaaeney to to my 
landlady, when I should have to roll-call.” 

“ And, doubtlesa, sir,” rep Lord Menteith, 
“ you have gone through some hot service, as well 
as this same cold duty you talk of ?” 

“§ , my lord, it doth not become me to 
speak; but he that hath seen the fields of Leipsic 
and ef Lutzen, may be said to have seen pitc 
battles. And one who hath witnessed the intakin 
of Frankfort, and Spanheim, and Nuremberg, an 
so forth, should know somewhat about leaguers, 
storms, onslaughts, and outfalls.”’ 

* But your merit, sir, and experience, were 
doubtless followed by promotion ¢” 

“1¢ came slow, my lord, dooms slow,” replied 
Dalgetty ; “ but as my Scottish countrymen, the 
fathers of the war, and the raisers of those valorous 
Scottish regiments that were the dread of Germany, 
began to pretty thick, what with pestilence and 
what with the sword, why we, their children, suc- 
ceeded to their inheritance. Sir, I was six years 
first private gentleman of the company, and three 
one lance speisade ; disdaining to receive a hal- 

erd, as unbecoming my birth. Wherefore I was 
ultimately promoted to be a fahn-dragger, as the 
High Dutch call it, (which signifies an ancient,) in 
the King’s Leif Regiment of Black Horse, and there- 
after I arose to be lieutenant and rift-master, under 
that invincible monarch, the bulwark of the Pro- 
testant faith, the Lion of the North, the terror of 
Austria, Gustavus the Victorious.” 

“ And yet, if I understand you, Captain Dalgetty 
—I think that rank corresponds with your foreign 
title of ritt-master: i 

“The same grade preceesely,” answered Dal- 
getty ; “ ritt-master signifying literally file-leader.” 

“TI was observing,” continued Lord Menteith, 
“that, if I understood you right, you had left the 
service of this great Prince.” 

“It was after his death—it was after his death, 
sir,” said Dalgetty, “ when I was in no shape bound 
to continue mine adherence. There are things, my 
lord, in that service, that cannot but go against the 
stomach of any cavalier of honour. In especial, 
albeit the pay be none of the most superabundant, 
being only about sixty dollars a-month to a ritt- 
master, yet the invincible Gustavus never paid 
above one-third of that sum, whilk was distributed 
monthly by way of loan; although, when justly 
considered, it was, in fact, a borrowing by that 
great monarch of the additional two-thirds which 
were due to the soldier. And I have seen whole 
Alpers of Dutch and Holsteiners mutiny on the 
field of battle, like base scullions, crying out ‘ Gelt, 
golt,’ signifying their desire of pay, instead of falling 
to blows like our noble Scottish blades, who ever 
disdained, my lord, postponing of honour to filthy 
luere. e.~" 


“ But were not these arrears,” said Lord Men- 
teith, “ paid to the soldiery at some stated period 1” 
ay My »” said Dalgetty, “I take it on my con- 
science, that at no period, and by no possible pro- 
ceas, could one creutzer of them ever be recov 
I myself never saw twenty dollars of my own all 
the time I served the invincible Gustavus, unless 
it was from the chance of a storm or victory, or 
(df keum vis Ie ts Gantt ae oe 
; ¥ we seldom 
faileth to make some small profit.” = 
“T begin rather tp wonder, sir,” said Lord Men- 
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teith, “that you should have continued so long in 
the Sweaisn service, than that you should have 
ultimately withdrawn from it.”  ;. 

“ Neither I should,” answered the Ritt-master ; 
“but that great leader, captain, and king, the Lion 
of the North, and the bulwark of the t 
faith, had a way of winning battles, taking towns, 
overrunning countries, potting, Sere tions, 
whilk made his service irresistibly delectable to all 
true-bred cavaliers who follow the noble profession 
of arms. Simple as I ride here, my lord, I have 
myself commanded the whole stift of i 
on the Lower Rhine, occupying the Palsgrave’s 
palace, consuming his choice wines with my com-~- 
rades, calling in contributions, requisitions, and ca- 
duacs, and not failing to lick my fingers, as beeame 
a good cook. But truly all oe Oy hastened to 
decay, after our great master been shot with 
three bullets on the field of Lutzen ; wherefore, 
finding that Fortune had changed sides, that the 
borrowings and lendings went on as before out ot 
our pay, while the caduacs and casualties were all 
cut off, I e’en gave up my commission, and took 
service with Wallenstein, in Walter Butler’s Irish 
regiment,” 

“ And may I beg to know of you,” said Lord 
Menteith, apparently interested in the adventures 
of this soldier of fortune, “ how you liked this 
change of masters ?” 

“ Indifferent well,” said the Captain —- © very 
indifferent well. I cannot say that the Emperor 

aid much better than the great Gustavus. For 
d knocks, we had plenty of them. I was often 
obliged to run my head against my old acquaint. 
ances, the Swedish feathers, whilk your honout 
must conceive to be double-pointed stakes, shod 
with iron at each end, and planted before the squad 
of pikes to prevent an onfall of the cavalry. The 
whilk Swedish feathers, although they look gay to 
the eye, resembling the shrubs or lesser trees of ane 
forest, as the puissant pikes, arranged in battalia 
behind them, correspond to the tall pines thereof, 
yet, nevertheless, are not altogether so soft to en- 
counter as the plumage of a goose. Howbeit, in 
despite of heavy blows and light pay, a cavalier of 
fortune may thrive indifferently well in the Impe- 
rial service, in respect his private casualties are 
nothing so closely looked to as by the Swede; and 
so that an officer did his duty on the field, neither 
Wallenstein nor Pappenheim, nor old Tilly before 
them, would likely listen to the objurgations of boors 
or burghers against any commander or soldado, by 
whom they chanced to be somewhat closely shorn. 
So that an experienced cavalier, knowing how to 
lay, as our Scottish phrase runs, ‘ the head of the 
sow to the tail of the Frice, might get out of the 
country the pay whilk he could not obtain from the 
Emperor.” ae 

“With a full hand, sir, doubtless, and with inte- 
rest,” said Lord Menteitit. 

“ Indubitably, my lord,” answered Dalgetty, com- 
posedly ; “for it would be doubly disgraceful for 
any soldado of rank to have his name called in 
question for any petty ras gaa ; 

“ And pray, air,” continued rd Menteith, “ what 
made 


leave so gainful a service 1” 

“ Why, truly, sir,” answered the soldier, “ an 
Irish cavalier, called O’Qui being major of 
our regiment, and I having had words with him j 
the night before, respecting the worth and prece- 
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dence of our several nations, it pleased him the 
next day to deliver his orders to me with the point 
of his batoon advanced and held aloof, instead of 
declining and trailing the same, as is the fashion 
ffom a courteous cemmanding officer towards his 
equal in rank, though, it may be, his inferior in 
military grade. Upon this quarrel, sir, we fought 
in private rencontre; and as, in the perquisitions 
which followed, it pleased Walter Butler, our oberst, 
or colonel, to give the lighter punishment to his 
countryman, and the heavier to me, whereupon, ill 
stomaching such partiality, I exchanged my com- 
mission for one under the Spaniard.” 

“I hope you found yourself better off by the 
change ?” said Lord Menteith. 

* Jn good sooth,” answered the Ritt-master, “ I 
had but little to complain of. The pay was some- 
what regular, being furnished by the rich Flemings 
and Walloons of the Low Country. The quarters 
were excellent; the good wheaten loaves of the Fle- 
mings were better than the provant rye-bread of 
the Swede, and Rhenish wine was more plenty with 
us than ever I saw the black-beer of Rostock in 
Gustavus’s camp. Service there was none, duty 
there was little; and that little we might do, or 
leave undone, at our pleasure; an excellent retire- 
ment for a cavalier somewhat weary of field and 
leaguer, who had purchased with his blood as much 
honour as might serve his turn, and was desirous 
of a little ease and good living.” 

«And may I ask,” said Lord Menteith, “ why 
you, Captain, being, as I suppose, in the situation 
you describe, retired from the Spanish service 
also ¢” 

“You are to consider, my lord, that your Spa- 
viard,” replied Captain Dalgetty, “ is a person 
altogether unparalleled in his own conceit, where- 
through he maketh not fit account of such foreign 
cavaliers of valour as are pleased to take service 
with him. And a galling thing it is to every ho- 
nourable soldado, to be put aside, and postponed, 
and obliged to yield preference to every puffin 
signior, who, were it the question which should first 
mount a breach at push of pike, might be apt to 
yield willing place to a Scottish cavalier. More- 
over, sir, I was pricked in conscience respecting a 
matter of religion.” 

“J should not have thought, Captain Dalgetty,” 
said the young nobleman, “ that an old soldier, who 
had changed service so often, would have been too 
scrupulous on that head.” 

“No more I am, my lord,” said the Captain, 
* since I hold it to be the duty of the chaplain of 
the regiment to settle those matters for me, and 
every other brave cavalier, inasmuch as he does 
nothing else that I know of for his pay and allow- 
ances. But this was a particular case, my lord, a 
casus improvisus, as I may say, in whilk no 
chaplain of my own uasion to act as my ad- 
viser. I found, in short, that although my being a 
Protestant might be winked at, in respect that I 
was a man of action, and had more experience than 
all the Dons in our ¢éertia put together, yet, when in 
a Se was Sxpread 1 chanld oe to uses with 

regiment. Now, my lord, as a true Scottish 
man, and educated at the Mareschal Colle 


utter idolatry, whilk 
unwilling to homologate by my 


altogether 
sence, True it is, that I consulted on the point with 
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a worthy countryman of my own, one Father Fat- 
sides, of the Scottish Convent in Wurtzburg ——” 

“ And I hope,” observed Lord Menteith, “ you 
obtained a clear opinion from this same ghostly 
father %” 

“ As clear as it could be,” replied Captain Dal: 
getty, “ considering we had drunk six flasks of 
Rhenish, and about two mutchkins of Kirchen- 
wasser. Father Fatsides informed me, that, as 
nearly as he could judge, for a heretic like myself, 
it signified not much whether I went to mass or not, 
seeing my eternal perdition was signed and sealed 
at any rate, in respect of my impenitent and obdu- 
rate perseverance in my damnable heresy. Being 
peareges by this response, I applied to a Dutch 
pastor of the reformed church, who told me, he 
thought I might lawfully go to mass, in respect that 
the prophet permitted Naaman, a mighty man of 
valour, and an honourable cavalier of Syria, to follow 
his master into the house of Rimmon, a false god, 
or idol, to whom he had vowed service, and to bow 
down when the king was leaning upon his hand. 
But neither was this answer satisfactory to me, both 
because there was an unco difference between an 
anointed King of Syria and our Spanish colonel, 
whom I could have blown away like the peeling of 
an ingan, and chiefly because I could not find the 
thing was required of me by any of the articles of 
war; neither was I proffered any consideration, 
either in perquisite or pay, for the wrong I might 
thereby do to my conscience.” 

“So you again changed your service ?”’ said Lord 
Menteith. 

* In troth did I, my lord; and after trying for a 
short while two or three other powers, I even took 
on for a time with their High Mightinesses the 
States of Holland.” 

“And how did their service jump with your 
humour ?”’ again demanded his companion. 

“QO! my lord,” said the soldier, in a sort of en- 
thusiasm, “ their behaviour on pay-day might be a 
pattern to all Europe—no borrowings, no lendings, 
no offsets, no arrears—all balanced and paid like a 
banker’s book. The quarters, too, are excellent, 
and the aliowances unchallengeable ; but then, sir, 
they are a preceese, scrupulous people, and will 
allow nothing for peccadilloes. So that if a boor 
complains of a broken head, or a beer-seller of a 
broken can, or a daft wench does but squeak loud 
enough to be heard above her breath, a soldier of 
honour shall be dragged, not before his own court- 
martial, who can best judge of and punish his de- 
merits, but before a base mechanical burgo-master, 
who shall menace him with the -house, the cord, 
and what not, as if he were one of their own mean, 
amphibious, twenty-breeched boors. So not being 
able to dwell longer among these ungrateful ple- 
beians, who, although unable to defend aeinastves 
by their proper strength, will nevertheless allow the 
noble foreign cavalier who engages with them no- 
thing beyond his dry wages, which no honourable 
spirit will put in competition with a liberal licence 
and honourable countenance, I resolved to leave 
the service of the Mynheers, And hearing at this 
time, to my exceeding satisfaction, that there is 
eirmpsonag Media nce this summer in my way in 
this my native country, I am come hither, as 
they say, like a beggar to a bridal, in order to give 
my loving countrymen the advantage of that ex- 
perience which ] have acquired in foreign parts. So 
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your lordship has an outline of my brief story, 
excepting my deportment in those passages of action 
in the field, in leaguers, storms, and onslaughts, 
whilk would be tedious to narrate, and might, per- 
adventure, better befit any other tongue than mine 
own. 


CHAPTER III. 


For pleas of right let statesmen vex their head, 

Battle's my business, and my guerdon bread ; 

And, with the sworded Switzer, I can say, 

The best of causes ia the best of pay. - 
ONNE. 


Ty difficulty and narrowness of the road had 
by this time become such as to interrupt the con- 
versation of the travellers, and Lord Mentcith, 
reining back his horse, held a moment’s private 
conversation with his domestics. The Captain, who 
now led the van of the party, after about a quarter 
of a mile’s slow and toilsome advance up a broken 
and rugged ascent, emerged into an upland valley, 
to which a mountain stream acted as a drain, and 
afforded sufficient room upon its greensward banks 

‘for the travellers to pursue their Journey in a more 
social manner. 

Lord Menteith accordingly resumed the conver- 
sation, which had been interrupted by the difficul- 
ties of the way. “I should have thought,” said he 
to Captain Dalgetty, “that a cavalier of your ho- 
nourable mark, who hath so long followed the valiant 
King of Sweden, and entertains such a suitable 
contempt for the base mechanical States of Holland, 


would not have hesitated to embrace the cause of ! 


King Charles, in preference to that of the low-born, 
roundheaded, canting knaves, who are in rebellion 
against his authority ?” 

“ Ye speak reasonably, my lord,” said Dalgetty, 


“and, cateris paribus, I might be induced to see 
the matter in the same light. But, my lord, there 
is a southern proverb,— fine words butter no par- 
snips. I have heard enough since I came here, to | 
satisfy me that a cavalier of honour is free to take 
any part in this civil embroilment whilk he may 
find most convenient for his own peculiar. Loyalty 
is your pass-word, my lord— Liberty, roars ano- | 
ther chield from the other side of the strath—the 
King, shouts one war-cry — the Parliament, roars 
another— Montrose for ever, cries Donald, waving 
his bonnet— Argyle and Leven, cries a south- 
country Saunders, vapouring with his hat and 
feather — Fight for the bishops, says a priest, with 
his gown and rochet—Stand stout for the Kirk, 
criés a minister, in a Geneva cap and band.— Good 
watchwords all— excellent watchwords. Whilk 
cause is the best I cannot say. But sure am I, that 
[ have fought knee-deep in blood many a day for 
one that was ten degrees worse than the worst of 
them all.” ; 

“ And pray, Captain Dalgetty,” said his lordship, 
“ since the pretensions of both parties seem to you 
so equal, will you please to inform us by what cir- 
cumstances your preference will be determined ?” 

“Simply upon two considerations, my lord,” 
answered e soldier. “ Being, first, on which side 
my services would be in most honourable request ; 
— And, secondly, whilk is a corollary of the first, 
by whilk party they are likely to be most gratefull 
requited. And, to deal plainly with you, my lord, 
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my opinion at present doth on both points rather 
incline to the side of the Parliament.’ 

“ ‘Your reasons, if you please,” said Lord Men- 
teith, “and perhaps I may be able to meet them 
with some others which are more powerful.” 

“ Sir, I shall be amenable to reason,” said Cap- 
tain Dalgetty, “ supposing it addresses itself to my 
honour and my interest. Well, then, my lord, here 
is a sort of Highland host assembled, or expected 
to assemble, in these wild hills, in the King’s Pohalf 
Now, sir, you know the nature of our Highlanders. 
I will not deny them to be a people stout in body 
and valiant in heart, and courageous enough in their 
own wild way of fighting, which is as remote from 
the usages and discipline of war as ever was that 
of the ancient Scythians, or of the salvage Indians 
of America that now is. They havena sae mickle 
as a German whistle, or a drum, to beat a march, 
an alarm, a charge, a retreat, a reveillé, or the 
tattoo, or any other point of war; and their dam- 
nable skirlin’ pipes, whilk they themselves pretend 
to understand, are unintelligible to the ears of any 
cavaliero accustomed to civilized warfare. So that, 
were I undertaking to discipline such a breechless 
mob, it were impossible for me to be understood; 
and if I were understood, judge ye, my lord, what 
ehance I had of being obeyed among a band of half 
salvages, who are accustomed to pay to their own 
lairds and chiefs, allenarly, that respect and obe- 
dience whilk ought to be paid to commissionate 
officers. If I were teaching them to form battalia 
by extracting the square root, that is, by forming 
your square battalion of equal number of men of 
rank and file, corresponding to the square root of 
the full number present, what return could I expect 
for communicating this golden secret of military 
tactic, except it may be a dirk in my wame, on 
placing some M‘Alister More, M‘Shemei, or Cap- 
perfae, in the flank or rear, when he claimed to be 
in the van ?—Truly, well saith Holy Writ, ‘ if ye 
cast pearls before swine, they will turn again and 
rend ye.’ ” 

“TI believe, Anderson,” said Lord Menteith, look- 
ing back to one of his servants, for both were close 
behind him, “ you can assure this gentleman we 
shall have more occasion for experienced officers, 
and be more disposed to profit by their instruc- 
tions, than he seems to be aware of.” 

“With your honour’s permission,” said Ander- 
son, respectfully raising his cap, “ when we are 
joined by the Irish infantry, who are expected, and 
who should be landed in the West Highlands before 
now, we shall have need of good soldiers to disci- 
pline our levies.” 

“ And I should like well—very well, to be em- 
ployed in such service,” said Dalgetty ; “ the Irish 
are pretty fellows— very pretty fellows —I desire 
to see none better in the field. I once saw a bri- 
gade of Irish, at the taking of Frankfort upon the 
Oder, stand to it with sword and pike until they 
beat off the blue and yellow Swedish brigades, 
esteemed as stout as any that fought under the 
immortal Gustavus. And although stout Hepburn, 
valiant Lumadale, courageous Monroe, with myself 
and other cavaliers, made entry elsewhere at point 
of pike, yet, had we all met with such opposition, 
we had returned with great loss and little profit. 
Wherefore these valiant Irishes, being all put to 
the sword, as is usual in such cases, did neverthe- 
less gain immortal praise and honour ; so that, for 
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their I have always loved and honoured 
those of that nation next to my own country of 


« A command of Irish,” said Menteith, “I think 
I could almost promise you, should you be disposed 
«wo embrace the on | , 

And yat,” said Captain Dalgetty, “ my second 
and : t diffieulty remains behind; for, although 
I it a mean and sordid thing for a soldado to 
have ing in his mouth but pay and gelt, like 
the base ons, the German lanz-knechts, whom 
I mentioned before; and although 1 will maintain 
it with my sword, that honour is to be preferred 
before pay, free quarters, and arrears, yet, ¢z con- 
trario, a aoldier’s pay being the counterpart of his 
engagement of service, it becomes a wise and con- 
siderate cavalier to consider what remuneration he 
is to receive for his service, and from what funds 
it is to be paid. And truly, my lord, from what I 
can see and hear, the Convention are the purse- 
masters. The Highlanders, indeed, may be kept in 
humour, by allowing them to steal cattle; and for 
the Irishes, your lordship and your noble associates 
may, according to the practice of the wars in such 
cases, pay them as seldom or as little as may suit 
your p or convenience ; but the same mode 
of treatment doth not apply to a cavalier like me, 
who must keep up his horses, servants, arms, and 
equipage, and who neither can, nor will, go to war- 


fare his own charges.” 

hadeeoa, the domestic who had before spoken, 
now respectfully addressed his master.—-“ I think, 
my lord,”’ he said, “ that, under your lordship’s 
favour, I could say something to remove Captain 
Dalgetty’s second objection also. He asks us where 
we are to collect our pay; now, in my poor mind, 
the resources are as open to us as to the Cove- 
nanters, They tax the country according to their 
pleasure, and dilapidate the estates of the hing’s 
friends ; now, were we once in the Lowlands, with 
our Highlanders and our Irish at our backs, and 
our swords in our hands, we can find many a fat 
traitor, whose ill-gotten wealth shall fill our miltary 
chest and satisfy our soldiery. Besides, confisca- 
tions will fall in thick; and, in giving donations of 
forfeited lands to every adventurous cavalier who 
joins his standard, the King will at once reward his 
friends and punish his enemies. In short, he that 
joins these Roundhead dogs may get some miser- 
able pittance of pay—he that joins our standard 
red aad to he night lord, or earl, if luck serve 


“ Have you ever served, my good friend !” said 

the reo to the spokesman. 
ittle, sir, in these our domestic quarrels,” 
answered the man, modestly. 

“ But never in Germany or the Low Countries ?” 
said Dalgetty. 

«I profess,” anid Dalgetty, aldrescing Lord Mow 
pro gai etty, sing Lord 
teith, * your — servant has a sensible, na- 
tural, pretty idea of .military matters; somewhat 
uregular, though, and smells a little too much of 
To 
( will take the matter, however, into my conside- 

ration.” 

“ Do ao, in,” said Lord Menteith; “ you 
will have the night to think of it, for we are now 
wear the heuse, where I hope to ensure you & hos- 
witeahle vaoantion.” 


leemnaisin mere aorencesnall 


“ And that is what will be very welcome,” said 
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the in, “ for I have tasted no food since day- 
break a farl of oat-cake, which I divided with 
my horse. So I have been fain to draw my sword- 
belt three bores tighter for very extenuation, lest 
hunger and heavy iron should make the gird slip.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


Once on a time, no matter when, 

Some Glunimies met in a gien ; 

As deft and tight as ever wore 

A durk, a targe, and a claymore, 

Short hose, and belted plaid or trews, 

In Uist, Lochaber, Skye, or Lewes, 

Or cover’d hard head with his bonne¢ ; 

Had you but known them, you would own it. 
MzsrTon. 


A HILL was now before the travellers, covered 
with an ancient forest of Scottish firs, the topmost 
of which, flinging their scathed branches across the 
western horizon, gleamed ruddy in the setting sun. 
In the centre of this wood rose the towers, or rather 
the chimneys, of the house, or castle, as it was called, 
destined for the end of their journey. 

As usual at that period, one or two high-ridged 
narrow buildings, a and crossing each 
other, formed the corps de logis. <A projecting 
bartizan two, — addition of small og 
at the angles, much resembling pepper-boxes, 
procured for Darnlinvarach the’ dinified 
tion of a castle. It was surrounded by a low court- 
yard wall, within which were the usual offices. 

As the travellers approached more nearly, they 
discovered marks of recent additions to the defences 
of the place, which had been suggested, doubtless, 
by the insecurity of those troublesome times. Ad- 
ditional loop-holes for musketry were struck out 
in different parts of the building, and of its sur- 
rounding wall. The windows had just been care- 
fully secured by stancheons of iron, crossing each 
other athwart and end-long, like the grates of a 
prison. The door of the ccurt-yard was shut; and 
it was only after cautious challenge that one of its 
leaves was opened by two domestics, beth stron 
Highlanders, and both under arms, like Bitias an 
Pandarus in the Aineid, ready to defend the en- 
trance if aught hostile had ventured an intrusion. 

When the travellers were admitted into the court, 
they found additional preparations for defence. 
The walls were scaffolded for the use of fire-arms, 
and one or two of the small guns called sackers, or 
falcons, were mounted at the angles and flanking 
turrets. 

More domestics, both in the Highland and Low- 
land dress, instantly rushed from the interior of the 
mansion, and some hastened to take the horses of 
the strangers, while others waited to marshal them 
a way into the dwelling-house. But Captain Dal- 
getty refused the proffered assistance of these who 
ior to relieve him of the Para of We horse. 

is my custom, my friends, to see Gustavus 
(for so 1 have called. ae yg my invincible 
master) accommodated mysalf ; we are old friends 
and w-travellers, and as I often need the use 
of his legs, I always lend him in my turn the service 
of or per ppd call for whatever he has occasion 
for accordingly, he strode into the stable 
after his steed without farther apology. 
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Neither Lord Menteith nor bis attendants paid 
the same attention to their horses, but leaving them 
to the proffered care of the servants of the place, 
walked forward into the house, where a sort of dark 
vaulted vestibule displayed, amemg other miseel- 
laneous articles, a huge barrel of two-penny aie, 
snap igh ween. ie two or three wooden 
queichs, or bickers, it would appear, for the 
service of whoever thought proper to employ them. 
Lord Menteith applied himself to the spigot, drank 
without ceremony, and then handed stoup to 
Anderson, who followed his master’s example, but 
not notil be had flung out the drop o{ ale which 
wemained, and slightly rinsed the wooden cup. 

“ What the deil, man,” said an old Highland 
servant belonging to the family, “ean she no drink 
after her ain master without washing the cup and 
spilling the ale, and be tammed to her ?” 

“I was bred m France,’’ answered Anderson, 
‘¢ where nobody drinks after another out of the same 

unless it be after a y lady.” 

“ The teil’s in their nicety |” said Donald; “and 
if the ale be gude, fat the waur is’t that another 
man’s beard ’s been in the queich before ye f’ 

Anderson’s companion without observmg 
the ceremony which had given Donald so much 
offence, and both of them followed their master 
into the low-arched stone hall, which was the com- 
mon rendezvous of a Highland family. A large 
fire of peats in the huge ehimney at the upper end 
shed a dim light through the apartment, and was 
rendered necessary by the damp, by which, even 
during the summer, the apartment was rendered 
uncomfortable. ‘Twenty or thirty targets, as many 
claymores, with dirks, and plaids, and guns, both 
match-lock and fire-lock, and long-bows, and cross- 
bows, and Loehaber axes, and coats of plate armour, 
and steel bonnets, and head-pieces, and the more 
ancient habergeons, or shirts of reticulated mail, 
with hood and sleeves corresponding to it, all hun 
in confusion about the walls, and would have forme 
a month’s amusement to a member of a modern 
antiquarian society. But such things were too 
familiar to attract much observation on the part of 
the t spectators. 

There was a large clumsy oaken table, which the 
hasty hospitality of the domestic who had before 
spoken, immediately spread with milk, butter, goat- 
rmailk cheese, a flagon of beer, and a flask of usquebee, 
designed for the refreshment of. Lord Menteith ; 
while an inferior servant made similar prepurations 
at the bottom of the table for the benefit of his 
attendants, The space which intervened between 
them was, ing to the manners of the times, 
sufficient distinction between master and servant, 
even though the former was, as in the present 
instance, of high rank. Meanwhile the guests stood 
by the fire— the young nobleman under the chim- 
ney, and his servants at some little distance. 

* What do you think, Anderson,” said the former, 
“ of our fellow-traveller ?’ 

“A stout fellow,” replied Anderson, “if all be 
i wish we had twen such, 


to put our Teagues into some sort of discipline. 
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swordsmen ! they have made the name of Seot 
through all Europe equivalent to that of a pitiful 
mercenary, who knows neither honour nor princi- 
ple but hie month's pay, who transfers his allegiance 
from standard to standard, at the pleasure of for- 
tune or the highest bidder; and to whose insatiable 
thirst for plunder and warm quarters we owe much 
of that civil dissention whieh is now turning our 
swords against our own bowels. I had scarce 
patience with the hired gladiator, and yet could 
rid Pas laughing at the extremity of his impu- 
ee. 


“ Your lordship will forgive me,” said Anderson, 
“if I recommend to you, in the present circum- 
stances, to conceal at lat port of this generous 
indignation ; we cannot, unfortunately, do our work 
without the assistanee of those who act on baser 
motives than our own. We cannot the assist- 
ance of such fellows as our friend the soldado. To 
use the canting phrase of the saints in the English 
——— Ht t. the sons of Zeruiah are still too many 

or us. 

“I must dissemble, then, as well as I can,” said 
the Lord Menteith, “as I have hitherto done, upon 
your hint. But I wish the fellow at the devil with 
all my heart.” 

Ay, but still you must remember, my Lord,” 
resumed Anderson, “that to cure the bite of a 
scorpion, you must crush another scorpion on the 
wound — But stop, we shall be overheard.” 

From a side-door in the hall glided a Highlander 
into the apartment, whose lofty stature and complete 
equipment, as well as the eagle’s feather in his 
bonnet, and the confidence of his demeanour, an- 
nounced to be a person of superior rank. He 
walked slowly up to the table, and made no answer 
to Lord Menteith, who, addressing him by the 
name of Allan, asked him how he did. 

“ Ye manna speak to her e’en now,” whispered 
the old attendant. 

The tall Highlander, sinking down upon the 
empty settle next the fire, fixed his eyes upon the 
red embers and the huge heap of turf, and seemed 
buried in profound abstraction. His dark eyes, 
and wild and enthusiastic features, bore the air of 
one who, deeply impressed with his own subjects 
of meditation, pays little attention to exterior objects. 
An air of gloomy severity, the fruit perhaps of 
ascetic and solitary habits, might, in a Lowiander, 
have been ascribed to religious fanaticism ; but by 
that disease of the mind, go common both in 
England and the Lowlands of Scotland, the High- 
landers of this period were rarely infected. They 
had, however, their own peoulinar superstitions, 
which overclouded the mind with thick-eoming 
fancies, as completely as the puritanism of their 
neighbours. : 

“His lordship’s honour,” said the Highland 
servant, sideling up to Lord Menteith, and speaking 
in a very low tone, “his lordship manna speak to | 
Allan even now, for the cloud is upon his mind.” 

Lord Menteith nodded, and took no farther 
we tala Tete nbd ying tyrone FE ini 

ad i not, r 9 Tawny” 
his stately person upright, and lookimg at the do- 
mestic—“gaid I not that four were to come, and 
here stand but three on the hall floor ?” 

In troth did ye say sae, Allsm,” said the oll 
ighiander, “and here’s the fourth man coming 





his own. Shame on the pack of these mercenary elieking in at the yett e’en now from the stable, 
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for he’s shelled like a partan, wi’ airn on back 
and breast, haunch and shanks. And am I to set 
her chair up near the Menteith’s, or down wi’ the 
honest gentlemen at the foot of the table ?” 

Lord Menteith himself answered the inquiry, 
by pointing to a seat beside his own. 

s¢ And here she comes,” said Donald, as Captain 
Dalgetty entered the hall; “and I hope gentlemens 
will all take bread and cheese, as we say in the 
glens, until better meat be ready, until the Tiernach 
comes back frae the hill wi’ the southern gentle- 
folk, and then Dugald Cook will shew himself wi’ 
his kid and hill venison.” 

In the meantime, Captain Dalgetty had entered 
the a ent, and, walking up to the seat placed 
next Lord Menteith, was leaning on the back of it 
with his arms folded. Anderson and his com- 
panion waited at the bottom of the table, in a 
respectful attitude, until they should receive per- 
mission to seat themselves; while three or four 
Highlanders, under the direction of old Donald, 
ran hither and thither to bring additional articles of 
food, or stood still to give attendance upon the 
guests. 

In the midst of these preparations, Allan sud- 
denly started up, and snatching a lamp from the 
hand of an attendant, held it close to Dalgetty’s 
face, while he perused his features with the most 
heedful and grave attention. 

“ By my honour,” said Dalgetty, half displeased, 
as, mysteriously shaking his head, Allan gave up 
the scrutiny —“I trow that lad and I will ken 
each other when we meet again.” 

Meanwhile Allan strode to the bottom of the 
table, and having, by the aid of his lamp, subjected 
Anderson and his companion to the same investi- 
gation, stood a moment as if in deep reflection ; 
then, touching his forehead, suddenly seized Ander- 
son by the arm, and before he could offer any 
effectual resistance, half led and half dragged him 
to the vacant seat at the upper end, and having 
made a mute intimation that he should there place 
himself, he hurried the soldado with the same un- 
ceremonious precipitation to the bottom of the table. 
The Captain, exceedingly incensed at this freedom, 
endeavoured to shake Allan from him with vio- 
lence ; but, powerful as he was, he proved in the 
struggle inferior to the gigantic mountaineer, who 
threw him off with such violence, that after reelin 
a few paces, he fell at full length, and the valid 
hall rang with the clash of his armour. When he 
arose, his first action was to draw his sword and 
fly at Allan, who, with folded arms, seemed to await 
his onset with the most scornful indifference. Lord 
Menteith and his attendants interposed to preserve 
peace, while the Highlanders, snatching weapons 
from the wall, seemed prompt to increase the broil. 

“He is mad,” whispered Lord Menteith, “he is 
perfectly mad; there is no purpose in quarreling 
with him.” 

“If your lordship is assured that he is non 
compos mentis,” said Dalgetty, “the whilk his 
breeding and behaviour seem to testify, the matter 

must end here, secing that a madman can neither 
i give a affront, nor — honourable ier papier 
ut, by my saul, if I m vant and a bottle 
of Rhenish under my belt, 7 should have stood 


otherways up to him. And yet it’s a pity he 
should be sae weak in the intellectuals, being a 


strome proper man of body, fit to handle pike, 
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mor * or any other military implement 
whatsoever.” 

Peace was thus restored, and the party seated 
themselves agreeably to their former arrangement, 
with which Allan, who had now returned to his 
settle by the fire, and seemed once more immersed 
in meditation, did not again interfere. Lord Men- 
teith, addressing the principal domestic, hastened 
to start some theme of conversation which might 
obliterate all recollection of the fray that had taken 
place. “The laird is at the hill then, Donald, I 
understand, and some English strangers with him %” 

“ At the hill he is, an it like your honour, and 
two Saxon calabaleros are with him sure eneugh; 
and that is Sir Miles Musgrave and Christopher 
Hall, both from the Cumraik, as I think they call 
their country.” 

“Hall and Musgrave ?” said Lord Menteith, 
looking at his attendants, “the very men that we 
wished to see.” 

“ Troth,” said Donald, “an’ I wish I had never 
seen them between the een, for they ’re come to 
herry us out o’ house and ha’.” 

“ Why, Donald,” said Lord Menteith, “ you did 
not use to be so churlish of your beef and ale; 
southland though they be, they’ll scarce eat up all 
the cattle that’s going on the castle mains.” 

“Teil care an they did,” said Donald, “an that 
were the warst o’t, for we have a wheen canny 
trewsmen here that wadna let us want if there was 
a horned beast atween this and Perth. But this 
is a warse job — it’s nae less than a wager.” 

“A wager !” repeated Lord Menteith, with some 
surprise. 

“ Troth,” continued Donald, to the full as eage1 
to tell his news as Lord Menteith was curious tc 
hear them, “as your lordship is a friend and kins- 
man 0’ the house, an’ as ye’ll hear eneugh ot in 
Jess than an hour, I may as weel tell ye mysell. 
Ye sall be pleased then to know, that when our 
Laird was up in England, where he gangs oftene) 
than his friends can wish, he was biding at the 
house o’ this Sir Miles Musgrave, an’ there was 
putten on the table six candlesticks, that they tell 
me were twice as muckle as the candlesticks in 
Dumblane kirk, and neither airn, brass, nor tin, but 
a’ solid silver, nae less ;—-up wi’ their English 
pride, has sae muckle, and kens sae little how to 
guide it! Sae they began to jeer the Laird, that 
he saw nae sic graith in his ain poor country ; and 
the Laird, scorning to hae his country put down 
without a word for its credit, swore, like a gude 
Scotsman, that he had mair candlesticks, and better 
candlesticks, in his ain castle at hame, than were 
ever lighted in a hall in Cumberland, an Cumberland 
be the name o’ the country.” 

“That was patriotically said,” observed Lord 
Menteith. 

“Fary true,” said Donald; “ but her honour 
had better hae hauden her tongue; for if ye say 


1 This was a sort of club, or mace, used in the earlier part of 
the seventeenth century in the defence of breaches and walls. 
When the Germans insulted a Scotch regiment then bealeged 
in Traileund, saying they heard there was a ship come from 
Denmark to them laden with tobacco pines, **One of our 
soldiers,” says Colonel Robert Munro, ‘‘shewing them ovet 
the work a morgenstern, made of a large stock ban with iron, 


like the shaft of a halberd, with a round globe at the end with 
cross ikes, saith eS ee ee ee 
with we beat out your brains when you {o to storm 
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ony thing amang the Saxons that’s a wee by 
ordinar, they clink ye down for a wager as fast as 
a Lowland smith would hammer shoon on a High- 
land shelty. An’ so the Laird behoved either to 
gae back o’ his word, or wager twa hunder merks ; 
and so he e’en took the wager, rather than be 
shamed wi’ the like o’ them. And now he’s like 
to get it to pay, and I’m thinking that’s what 
es him sae swear to come hame at e’en.” 

* Indeed,” said Lord Menteith, “from my idea 
of your family plate, Donald, your master is certain 
to lose such a wager.” 

“ Your honour may swear that; an’ where he’s 
to get the siller I kenna, although he borrowed out 
o” twenty purses. I advised him to pit the twa 
Saxon gentlemen and their servants cannily into 
the pit o’ the tower till they gae up the bargain o’ 
free gude will, but the Laird winna hear reason.” 

Allan here started up, strode forward, and inter- 
rupted the conversation, saying to the domestic in 
& voice like thunder, “ And how dared you to give 
my brother such dishonourable advice ? or how dare 
you to say he will lose this or any other wager 
which it is his pleasure to lay ?”” 

 Troth, Allan M‘Aulay,” answered the old man, 
“it’s no for my father’s son to gainsay what your 

father’s son thinks fit to say, an’ so the Laird may 
no doubt win his wager. A’ that I ken against it 
is, that the teil a candlestick, or ony thing like it, 
is in the house, except the auld airn branches that 
hae been here since Laird Kenneth’s time, and the 
tin sconces that your father gard be made by auld 
Willie Winkie the tinkler, mair be token that deil 
an unce of siller plate is about the house at a’, 
forby the lady’s auld posset dish, that wants the 
cover and ane 0’ the lugs.” 

“© Peace, old man !” said Allan, fiercely ; “and do 
you, gentlemen, if your refection is finished, leave 
this apartment clear; I must prepare it for the 
reception of these southern guests.” 

“ Come away,” said the domestic, pulling Lord 
Menteith by the sleeve ; “ his hour is on him,” said 
he, looking towards Allan, “and he will not be con- 
trolled.” 

They left the hall accordingly, Lord Menteith 
and the Captain being ushered one way by old 
Donald, and the two attendants conducted else- 
where by another Highlander. The former had 
scarcely reached a sort of withdrawing apartment 
ere they were joined by the lord of the mansion, 
Angus M‘Aulay by name, and his English guests. 
Great joy was expressed by all parties, for Lord 
Menteith and the English gentlemen were well 
known to each other; and on Lord Menteith’s in- 
troduction, Captain Dalgetty was well received by 
the Laird. But after the first burst of hospitable 
congratulation was over, Lord Menteith could ob- 
serve that there was a shade of sadness on the brow 
of his Highland friend. 

“You must have heard,” said Sir Christopher 
Hall, “that our fine undertaking in Cumberland 
is alkblown up. The militia would not march into 
Scotland, and your prick-ear’d Covenanters have 
been too hard for our friends in the southern shires. 
And so, understanding there is some stirring work 
here, Musgrave and I, rather than sit idle at home, 
ia ba to have a campaign among your kilts and 

“ Thope you have brought arms, men, and money 
with you,” said Lord Menteith, smiling. 
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“ Only some dozen or two of troopers, whom we 
left at the last Lowland village,” said M VO, 
“ and trouble enough we had to get them so far.” 

“ As for money,” said his companion, “ we ex: 

a small supply from our friend and host here.” 

The Laird now, colouring highly, took Menteith 
a little apart, and ex | to hitn his regret that 
he had fallen into a foolish blunder. 

“I heard it from Donald,” said Lord Menteith, 
scarce able to suppress a smile. 

“ Devil take that old man,” said M‘Aulay, “he 
would tell every thing, were it to cost one’s life; 
but it’s no jesting matter to you neither, my lord, 
for I reckon on your friendly and fraternal bene- 
volence, as a near kinsman of our house, to help me 
out with the money due to these pock-puddings ; or 
else, to be plain wi’ ye, the deila M‘Aulay will there 
be at the muster, for curse me if I do not turn 
Covenanter rather than face these fellows without 
paying them ; and at the best, I shall be ill enough 
off, getting both the scaith and the scorn.” 

“ ‘You may suppose, cousin,” said Lord Menteith, 
IT am not too well equipt just now; but you may be 
assured I shall endeavour to help you as well as I 
can, for the sake of old kindred, neighbourhood, 
and alliance.” 

“ Thank ye—thank ye—thank ye,” reiterated 
M‘Aulay; “and as they are to spend the money 
in the King’s service, what signifies whether you, 
they, or I pay it ?—we are a’ one man’s bairns, I 
hope? But you must help me out too with some 
reasonable excuse, or else I shall be for pay 
Andrew Ferrara; for I like not to be treated like 
a liar or a braggart at my own board-end, when, 
God knows, I only meant to support my honour and 
that of my family and country.” 

Donald, as they were speaking, entered, with 
rather a blither face than he might have been 
expected to wear, considering the impending fate 
of his master’s purse and credit. ‘“ Gentlemens, 
her dinner is ready, and her candles are lighted too,” 
said Donald, with a strong guttural emphasis on the 
last clause of his speech. 

“What the devil can he mean ?”’ said Musgrave, 
looking to his countryman. 

Lord Menteith put the same question with his 
eyes to the Laird, which M‘Aulay answered by 
shaking his head. 

A short dispute about precedence somewhat 
delayed their leaving the apartment. Lord Men- 
teith insisted upon yielding up that which belonged 
to his rank, on consideration of his being in his own 
country, and of his near connection with the family 
in which they found themselves. The two oy aT 
strangers, therefore, were first ushered into the hall, 
where an unexpected display awaited them. The 
large oaken table was spread with substantial joints 
of meat, and seats were placed in order for the 
guests. Behind every seat stood a gigantic High. 
lander, completely dressed and armed after the 
fashion of his country, holding in his right hand his 
drawn sword, with the point turned downwards, 
and in the left a blazing torch made of the bog-pine. 
This wood, found in the morasses, is so full of 
turpentine, that, when split and dried, it is fre- 
ase used in oe oe instead of sea 

e unexpected and somewhat startling apparition 
was seen Ay the red glare of the torches, which 
displayed the wild features, unusual dress, and 
glittering arms of those who bore them, while the 


36 
smoke, eddying up to the roof of the hall, over- 
canopied. them with » volume of vapour. Ere the 


strangers had recovered from their surprise, Allan 
atept forward, and pointing with his sheathed 
broadsword to the torch-bearers, said, in a deep 
sad stern tone of voice, “ Behold, gentlemen cava- 
iers, the chandeliers of my brother’s house, the 
ancient fashion of our ameient. name; not one of 
these men knows any law but their Chief’s com- 
mand—Would you dare to compare to THEM in 
value the riehest ore that ever was dug out of the 
mine} How say you, cavaliers {—is your wager 
won — ad 
lost,” said ve, gaily—“my own 
silver candlesticks are nb gal riding on 
horseback by this time, and I wish the fellows that 
enlisted were half as trusty as these.— Here, sir,” 
he added to the Chief, “ is your money ; it impairs 
Hall’s finances and mine somewhat, but debts of 
honour must be settled.” 
“ My father’s curse upon my father’s son,” said 


Allan, in ting him, “if he receive from you 
one penny! It is enough that you claim no right 
to exact from him what is his own.” 


Lord Menteith eagerly supported Allan’s opinion, 
and the elder M‘Aulay readily joined, declaring the 
whole to be a fool’s business, and not worth speak- 
ing more abont. The Englishmen, after some 
courteous opposition, were persuaded to regard the 
whole as a joke. 

“ And now, »” said the Laird, “ please to 
remove your candles ; for, since the Saxon gentle- 
men have seen them, they will eat their dinner as 
comfortably by the light of the old tin sconces, 
without scomfishing them with so much smoke.” 

Accordingly, at a sign from Allan, the living 
vhandeliers, recovering their broadswords, and 
holding the point erect, marched out of the hall, 
and left the guests to enjoy their refreshment. ! 


CHAPTER V. 


Thareby 80 fearlesse and so fell he grew, 
That his own syre and maister of his guise 
Did often tremble at his horrid view ; 
And if for dread of hurt would him advise, 
The angry beastes not rashly to despise, 
Nor too much to provoke; for he would learns 
The lion stoup to in lowly wise, 
pe lesson ») and make the libbard sterne 
roaring, when in rage he for revenge did earne. 
Srenser. 


Norwitustanpina the proverbial epicuriam of 
the English,— proverbial, tis to say, in Scotland 
at the period,——the English visiters made no figure 
whatever at the extertainment, compared with the 
voracity of Captain Dalgetty, although 

that gallant soldier had already displayed much 
snd inacity in his attack upon the 

eir en- 


i 


until the victuals were nearly withdrawn from the 
table, that he the rest uf the company, 
whe had him with seme surprise, wi 





i 
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an account of the reasons why he ate so very fast 
and so very long. 

“ The former quality,” ho said, “he had acquired, 
while he filled a place at the bursar’s table at the 
Mareschal College of Aberdeen; when,” said he, 
“if you did not move your jaws as fast as 2 pair of 
cdstanets, you were very unlikely to get any thing 
to put between them. And as for the quantity of 
my food, be it known to this honourable eompany,” 
continued the Captain, * that it’s the duty of every 
commander of a fortress, on all occasions which 
ren to secure as much by: bold, and bt as 

ir magazimes can possi not Imewing 
when they may have to sustain a siege or a blockade. 
Upon which principle, gentlemen,” said he, “when 
a cavalier finds that provant is good and abundant, 
he will, in my estimation, do wisely to victual bim- 
self for at least three days, as there is no knowing 
when he may come by another meal.” 

The Laird expressed his acquiescence in the 
prudence of this principle, and recommended to 
the veteran to add a tass of brandy and a flagon of 
claret to the substantial provisions he had already 
laid in, to which proposal the Captain readily 

e o 

When dinner was removed, and the servants had 
withdrawn, excepting the Laird’s page, or hench- 
man, who remained in the apartment to call for 
or bring whatever was wanted, or, in a word, tv 
answer the purposes of a modern bell-wire, the 
conversation began to turn upon politics, and the 
state of the country; and Lord Menteith inquired 
anxiously and particularly what clans were ex- 

4 srs to join the proposed muster of the King’s 

ends, 

“That depends much, my lord, on the person 
who lifts the banner,” said the Laird; “for yo" 
know we Highlanders, when a few clans are assem- 
bled, are not easily commanded by one of our own 
Chiefs, or, to say the truth, by any other body. 
We have heard a rumour, indeed, that Colkitto — 
that is, young Colkitto, or Alaster M‘Donald, is 
come over the Kyle from Ireland, with a body of 
the Ear] of Antrim’s people, and that they had got 
as far as Ardnamurchan. They might have been 
here before now, but, I suppose, they loitered to 
plunder the country as they came along.” 

“ Will Colkitto not serve you for a leader, then 1” 
said Lord Menteith. a 

“ Colkitto!” said Allan M‘Aulay, scornfully ; 
“who talks of Colkitto? There lives but one man 
whom we will follow, and that is Montrose.” 

“But Montrose, sir,” said Sir Christopher Hall, 
“has not been heard of since our ineffectual at- 
tempt to rise in the north of England. Itis thought 
he has returned to the King at Oxford for farther 
instructions.” 

“ Returned !” said Allan, with a scornful laugh ; 
“I could tell ye, but it is not worth my while; ye 
will lmow soon e i 

“ By my honour, Allan,” said Lord Menteith, 
“ you will weary out your friends with this intoler- 
able, froward, and sullen humour.—But I know the 
reason,” added he, laughing; “you have not seen 
Annet Lyle to-day.” 

Def irceal you say I had not seen?” said 

Fe 

“ Annot Lyle, the fairy queen of song and min- 
era said Lord ome . 

“ Would to God I were never to see her again,” 
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said Allan sighing, “on condition the same weird 
were laid on you ?” 
“ And why on me?” said Lord Menteith, care- 


essly. 

* Because,” said Allan, “it is written on your 
forehead, that you are to be the ruin of each other.” 
So saying, he rose up and left the room. 

“Has he been long in this way?” asked Lord 
Menteith, addressing his brother. 

“ About three days,” answered Angus; “ the fit 
is well-nigh over, he will be better to-morrow. But 
come, gentlemen, don’t let the tappit-hen scraugh 
to be emptied. The King’s health, King Charles’s 
health! and may the covenanting dog that refuses 
it, go to Heaven by the road of the Grassmarket ?” 

The health was quickly pledged, and as fast suc- 
ceeded by another, and another, and another, all 
of a party cast, and enforced in an earnest manner. 
Captain Dalgetty, however, thought it necessary to 
enter a protest. 

“ Gentlemen cavaliers,” he said, “I drink these 
healths, primo, both out of respect to this honourable 
and hospitable roof-tree, and, secundo, because I 
hold it not good to be preceese in such matters, 
inter pocula; but I protest, agreeable to the war- 
randice granted by this honourable lord, that it 
shall be free to me, notwithstanding my present 
complaisance, to take service with the Covenanters 
to-morrow, provided I shall be so minded.” 

M‘Aulay and his English guests stared at this 
declaration, which would have certainly bred new 
disturbance, if Lord Menteith had not taken up the 
affair, and explained the circumstances and condi- 
tions. “TI trust,” he concluded, “ we shall be able 
to secure Captain Dalgetty’s assistance to our own 


“ And if not,” said the Laird, “I protest, as the 
Captain says, that nothing that has passed this 
evening, not even his having eaten my bread and 
salt, and pledged me in brandy, Bourdeaux, or 
usquebaugh, shall prejudice my cleaving him to the 
neck-bone.” 

“You shall be heartily welcome,” said the Cap- 
tain, “ provided my sword cannot keep my head, 
which it has done in worse dangers than your feud 
is likely to make for me.” 

Here Lord Menteith again interposed, and the 
concord of the company being with no small diffi- 
culty restored, was cemented by some deep carouses, 
Lord Menteith, however, contrived to break up the 
party earlier than was the usage of the castle, under 
pretence of fatigue and indisposition. This was 
somewhat to the disappointment of the valiant 
Captain, who, among other habits acquired in the 
Low countries, had acquired both a disposition to 
drink, and a capacity to bear, an exorbitant quan- 
tity of nie: he uors. 

eir lan ped wehered ‘hain in person to a sort 

of sleeping gallery, in which there was a four-post 

bed, with tartan curtains, and a number of cribs, 

or long hampers, Dg along the wall, three of 

which, well stuffed with blooming heather, were 
d for the reception of guests. 

“T need not tell your lo p,” said M*Aulay 
to Lord Menteith, a little apart, “our Highland 
mode of q ing. Only that, not liking you 
should sleep in the room alone with this German 
land-lonper, I have caused your servants’ beds to 
gallery. By G—d, my lord, 


these are times when men go to bed with a throat 


hale and sound as ever swallowed brandy, and | 
before next morning if may be gaping like an 
oyster-shell.” 

Lord Menteith thanked him sincerely, saying, 
“It was just the arrangement he would have re- 
quested ; for, although he had not the least appre- 
hension of violence from Captain Dalgetty, yet 
Anderson was a better kind of person, a sort of 
gentleman, whom he always liked to have near his 

rson. 

“ T have not seen this Anderson,” said M®Aulay 
“ did you hire him in England ?” 

“I did so,” said Lord Menteith; “you will see 
the man to-morrow; in the meantime I wish you 
good-night.” 

His host left the apartment after the evening 
salutation, and was about to pay the same compli 
ment to Captain Dalgetty, but observing him deeply 
engaged in the discussion of a huge pitcher filled 
with brandy-posset, he thought it a pity to disturb 
him in so laudable an employment, and took his 
leave without farther ceremony. 

Lord Menteith’s two attendants entered the 
apartment almost immediately after his departure. 
The good Captain, who was now somewhat encum- 
bered with his good cheer, began to find the undoing 
of the clasps of his armour a task somewhat diffi- 
cult, and addressed Anderson in these words, 
interrupted by a slight hiccup,— “ Anderson, my 
good friend, you may read in Scripture, that he that 
putteth off his armour should not boast himself like 
he that putteth it on—JI believe that is not the 
right word of command; but the plain truth of: it 
is, I am like to sleep in my corslet, like many an 
honest fellow that never waked again, unless you 
unloose this buckle.” 

“Undo his armour, Sibbald,” said Anderson to 
the other servant. 

“ By St Andrew !” exclaimed the Captain, turning 
round in great astonishment, “here’s a common 
fellow — a stipendiary with four pounds a-year and 
a livery cloak, thinks himself too to serve 
Ritt-master Dugald Dalgetty of Drumthwacket, who 
has studied humanity at the Mareschal College of 
Aberdeen, and served half the princes of Europe !’’ 

“ Captain Dalgetty,” said Lord Menteith, whose 
lot it was to stand peacemaker throughout the 
evening, “ please to understand that Anderson waits 
upon no one but myself; but I will help Sibbald 
to undo your corslet with much pleasure. 

“Too much trouble for hi my lord,” said 
Dalgetty ; “and yet it would do you no harm to 
practise how a handsome harness is put on and put 
off. I can step in and out of mipe like a glove; 
only to-night, although not ebrias, I am, in the 
classic phrase, vino ciboque gravatus.” 

By this time he was unshelled, and stood before 
the fire musing with a face of drunken wisdom on 
the events of the evening. What seemed chiefly 
to interest him, was the character of Allan M‘Aulay. 
“o> come over the Englishmen so cleverly with 
his Highland torch-bearers— eight bare-breeched 
Rories for six silver sonnei !—it was moat 
ter-piece—a tour de passe—it was jeger- 
dateinand to be a madman after {—TI doubt 
my lord,” (shaking his head,) “ that I must 

, nutwithstanding hig relationship to your 
lordship, the privileges of a rational person, and 
either batoon him sufficiently to expiate the vie- 
lence offered to my person, or else bring it to e 


greauy, 





matter of mortal 
sulted cavalier.” 

“If care to hear a long story,” said Lord 
Menteith, “at this time of night, I can tell you 
how the circumstances of Allan’s birth account s0 
well for his singular character, as to put such satis- 
faction entirely out of the question.” 

“ A long story, my lord,” said Captain Dalgetty, 
* is, next to a good evening draught and a warm 
nightcap, the best shoeing-horn for drawing on a 
sound sleep. d since your lordship is pleased 
to take the trouble to tell it, I shall rest your patient 
and obliged auditor.” 

“ Anderson,” said Lord Menteith, “and you, 
Sibbald, are dying to hear, I suppose, of this strange 
man too; and I believe I must indulge your curi- 
osity, that you may know how to behave to him in 
time of need. You had better step to the fire 
then.” 

Having thus assembled an audience about him, 
Lord Menteith sat down upon the edge of the four- 
post bed, while Captain Dalgetty, wiping the relics 
of the posset from his beard and mustachoes, and 
pi agen the first verse of the Lutheran psalm, 
Alle guter geister loben den Herrn, &c. rolled him- 
self into one of the places of repose, and thrusting 
his shock pate from between the blankets, listened 
to Lord Menteith’s relation in a most luxurious 
state, between sleeping and waking. 

“ The father,”’ said Lord Menteith, “of the two 
brothers, Angus and Allan M‘Aulay, was a gentle- 
man of consideration and family, being the chief of 
a Highland clan, of good account, though not 
numerous ; his lady, the mother of these young 
men, was a gentlewoman of good family, if I may 
be permitted to say so of one nearly connected with 
my own. Her brother, an honourable and spirited 
young man, obtained from James the Sixth a grant 
of forestry, and other privileges, over a royal chase 
adjacent to this castle ; and, in exercising and de- 
fending these rights, he was so unfortunate as to 
imvolve himself in a quarrel with some of our High- 
land freebooters, or caterans, of whom I think, 
Captain Dalgetty, you must have heard.” 

“ And that I have,” said the Captain, exerting 
himself to answer the reece “ Before I left the 
Mareschal College of Aberdeen, Dugald Garr was 
playing the devil in the Garioch, and the Far- 
a on Dee-side, and the Clan Chattan on 

e Gordons’ lands, and the Grants and Camerons 
in Moray-land. And since that, I have seen the 
Cravats and Pandours in Pannonia and Transyl- 
vania, and the Cossacks from the Polish frontier, 
and robbers, banditti, and barbarians of all countries 
besides, so that I have a distinct idea of your broken 

ighlandmen.” 

The clan,” said Lord Menteith, “ with whom 

the maternal uncle of the M‘Aulays had been 
laced in fend, was a small sept of banditti, called, 
their houseless state, and their incessantly 
wandering among the mountains and glens, the 
Children of the Mist. They are a fierce and hardy 
le, with all the irritability, and wild and venge- 
passions, proper to men who have never known 
the restraint of civilized society. A party of them 
By in wait wa the pai ama hilar of the 
orest, surprised him while hunti one and un- 
attended, and slew him with si circumstance 
of inventive cruelty. They cut off his head, and 
resolved, in a bravado, to exhibit it at the castle 


arbitrement, as becometh an in- 
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of his brother-in-law. The laird was absent, and 
the lady reluctantly received as guests, men against 
whom, perhaps, she was afraid to shut her gates. 
Refreshments were placed before the Children of 
the Mist, who took an opportunity to take the head 
of their victim from the plaid in which it was wrapt, 
placed it on the table, put a piece of bread between 
the lifeless jaws, bidding them do their office now, 
since many a good meal they had eaten at that 
table. The lady, who had been absent for some 
household purpose, entered at this moment, and, 
upon beholding her brother’s head, fled like an 
arrow out of the house into the woods, uttering 
shriek upon shriek. The ruffians, satisfied with 
this savage triumph, withdrew. “The terrified 
menials, after overcoming the alarm to which they 
had been subjected, sought their unfortunate mis- 
tress in every direction, but she was nowhere to be 
found. The miserable husband returned next day, 
and, with the assistance of his people, undertook 
a more anxious and distant search, but to equally 
little purpose. It was believed universally, that, 
in the ecstasy of her terror, she must either have 
thrown herself over one of the numerous preci- 
pices which overhang the river, or into a deep lake 
about a mile from the castle. Her loss was the 
more lamented, as she was six months advanced in 
her pregnancy ; Angus M‘Aulay, her eldest son, 
having been born about eighteen months before. — 
But I tire you, Captain Dalgetty, and you seem 
inclined to sleep.” 

“ By no means,” answered the soldier; “I am 
no whit somnolent; I always hear best with my 
eyes shut. It is a fashion I learned when I stood 
sentinel.” 

“ And I daresay,” said Lord Menteith, aside to 
Anderson, “the weight of the halberd of the ser- 
geant of the round often made him open them.” 

Being apparently, however, in the humour of 
story-telling, the young nobleman went on, address- 
ing himself chiefly to his servants, without minding 
the slumbering veteran. ; 

“ Every baron in the country,” said he, “now 
swore revenge for this dreadful crime. They took 
arms with the relations and brother-in-law of the 
murdered person, and the Children of the Mist 
were hunted down, I believe, with as little mercy 
as they had themselves manifested. Seventeen 
heads, the bloody trophies of their vengeance, were 
distributed among the allies, and fed the crows upon 
the gates of their castles. The survivors sought 
out more distant wildernesses, to which they re- 
treated.” 

* To your right hand, counter-march, and retreat 
to your former ground,” said m3 re Dalgetty ; 
the miliary phrase having produced the correspon- 
dent word of command ; and then starting up, pro- 
fessed he had been profoundly attentive to every 
word that had been spoken. 

“It is the custom in summer,” said Lord Men- 
teith, without attending to his apology, “to send 
the cows to the upland pastures to have the benefit 
of the grass; and the maids of the village, and of 
the family, go there to milk them in the morning 
and evening. While thus employed, the females 
of this ily, to their great terror, perceived that 
their motions were watched at a distance by a pale, 
thin, meagre figure, bearing a strong resemblance 
to their deceased mistress, and passing, of course, 
for her apparition. When some of the boldest 












resolved to approach this faded form, it fled from 
them into the woods with a wild shriek. The hus- 
pand, informed of this circumstance, came up to the 
glen with some attendants, and took his measures 
80 well as to intercept the retreat of the unhappy 

itive, and to secure the person of his unfortunate 
lady, though her intellect proved to be totally de- 
ranged. How she supported herself during her 
wandering in the woods, could not be known—some 
supposed she lived upon roots and wild-berries, 
with which the woods at that season abounded; but 
the greater part of the vulgar were satisfied that 
she must have subsisted upon the milk of the wild 
does, or been nourished by the fairies, or supported 
in some manner equally marvellous. Her re-ap- 
pearance was more easily accounted for. She had 
seen from the thicket the milking of the cows, to 
superintend which had been her favourite domestic 
employment, and the habit had prevailed even in 
her deranged state of mind. 

“ In due season the unfortunate lady was deliver- 
ed of a boy, who not only shewed no appearance 
of having suffered from his mother’s calamities, 
but appeared to be an infant of uncommon health 
and strength. The unhappy mother, after her 
confinement, recovered her reason— at least in a 

at measure, but never her health and spirits. 
lan was her only joy. Her attention to him was 
unremitting ; and unquestionably she must have 
impressed upon his early mind many of those super- 
stitious ideas to which his moody and enthusiastic 
temper gave so ready a reception. She died when 
he was about ten years old. Her last words were 
spoken to him in private; but there is little doubt 
that they conveyed an injunctinn of vengeance upon 
the Children of the Mist, with which he has since 
amply complied. 

“ From this moment, the habits of Allan M‘Aulay 
were totally changed. He had hitherto been his 
mother’s constant companion, listening to her 
dreams, and repeating his own, and feeding his 
imagination, which, probably from the circum- 
stances preceding his birth, was constitutionally 
deranged, with all the wild and terrible superstitions 
s0 common to the mountaineers, to which his unfor- 
tunate mother had become much addicted since 
her brother’s death. By living in this manner, the 
boy had gotten a timid, wild, startled look, loved to 
seek out solitary A asics in the woods, and was never 
so much terrified as by the approach of children of 
the same age. I remember, although some years 
younger, being brought up here by my father upon 
a visit, nor can I forget the astonishment with 
which I saw this infant hermit shun every attempt 
I made to engage him in the sports natural to our 
age. I can remember his father bewailing his dis- 
position to mine, and alleging, at the same time, 
that it was impossible for him to take from his wife 
the company of the boy, as he seemed to be the 
only consolation that remained to her in this world, 
and as the amusement which Allan’s society afforded 
her seemed to prevent the recurrence, at least in 
its full force, of that fearful malady by which she 
had been visited. But, after the death of his 
mother, the habits and manners of the boy seemed 
at once to change. It is true he remained as 
thoughtful and serious as before; and long fits of 
silence and abstraction shewed plainly that his 
disposition, in this respect, was in no degree altered. 
But at other tires, he sought out the rendezvous of 
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the youth of the clan, which he had hitherto seemed 


,utmost anxiety, and spoke of detaching a party at 
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anxious to avoid. He took share in all their exer- 
cises; and, from his very extraordinary persona 

strength, soon excelled his brother and other youths, 
whose age considerably exceeded his own. ct 
who had hitherto held him in contempt, now feared, 
if they did not love him; and, instead of Allan’s 
being esteemed a dreaming, womanish, and feeble- 
minded boy, those who encountered him in sports 
or military exercise, now complained that, when 
heated by the strife, he was too apt to turn game 
into earnest, and to forget that he was only engaged 
in a friendly trial of strength.— But I speak to 
regardless ears,” said Lord Menteith, interrupting 
himself, for the Captain’s nose now gave the most 
indisputable signs that he was fast locked in the 
arms of oblivion. 

“If you mean the ears of that snorting swine, 
my lord,” said Anderson, “ they are, indeed, shut 
to any thing that you can say; nevertheless, this 
place being unfit for more private conference, I 
hope you will have the goodness to proceed, for 
Sibbald’s benefit and for mine. The history of this 
poor young fellow has a deep and wild interest in 
it.’ 





















“ ‘You must know, then,” proceeded Lord Men- 
teith, “ that Allan continued to increase in strength 
and activity till his fifteenth year, about which time 
he assumed a, total independence of character, and 
impatience of control, which much alarmed his sur- 
viving parent. He was absent in the woods for 
whole days and nights, under pretence of hunting, 
though he did not always bring home game. His 
father was the more alarmed, because several of 
the Children of the Mist, encouraged by the in- 
creasing troubles of the state, had ventured back 
to their old haunts, nor did he think it altogether 
safe to renew any attack upon them. The risk of 
Allan, in his wanderings, sustaining injury from 
these vindictive freebooters, was a perpetual source 
of apprehension. 

‘““T was myself upon a visit to the castle when 
this matter was brought toa crisis. Allan had been 
absent since daybreak in the woods, where I had 
sought for him in vain; it was a dark stormy night, 
and he did not return. His father expressed the 




















the dawn of morning in quest of him; when, as we 
were sitting at the supper-table, the door suddenly 
opened, and Allan entered the room with a proud, 
firm, and confident air. His intractability of tem- 
per, as well as the unsettled state of his mind, had 
such an influence over his father, that he suppressed 
all other tokens of displeasure, excepting the obser- 
vation that I had killed a fat buck, and had returned 
before sunset, while he supposed Allan, who had 
dnight, had returned with 











been on the hill till mi 
empty hands. ‘Are you sure of that?’ said Allan 
vs ‘here is something will tell you another 

e.’ 

“We now observed his hands were bloody, and 
that there were spots of blood on his face, and 
waited the issue with impatience; when suddenly, 
undoing the corner of his plaid, he rolled down on 
the table a human head, bloody and new severed, 
saying at the same time, ‘Lie thou where the head 
of a better man lay before ye.’ From the haggard 
features, and matted red hair and beard, partly 
grizzled with age, his father and others present 
recognized the head of Hector of the Mist, a well- 
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knewn teater among the outlaws, redoubted for 
strength and ferocity, who had been active in the 
murder of the unfortunate Forester, uncle to Allan, 
and had escaped by a desperate defence and extra- 
ordinary agility, when so many of his companions 
were destroyed. We were all, it may be believed, 
streek with surprise, but Allan refused to ify 
our curiosity ; and we only conjectured that he 
must have overcome the outlaw after a desperate 
struggle, because we discovered that he had sus- 
tained several wounds from the contest. All mea- 
sures were now taken to ensure him against the 
vengeance of the freebooters; but neither his 
wounds, nor the positive command of his father, 
nor even the locking of the gates of the castle and 
the doors of his apartment, were precautions ade- 
quate to prevent Allan from seeking out the very 
persons to whom he was peculiarly obnoxious. He 
made his escape by night from the window of the 
apartment, and laughing at his father’s vain care, 
produced on ome oceasion the head of one, and 
upon another those of two, of the Children of the 

t. At length these men, fierce as they were, 
became appalled by the inveterate animosity and 
audacity with which Allan sought out their recesses. 
As he never hesitated to encounter any odds, they 
concluded that he must bear a charmed life, or 
fight under the guardianship of some supernatural 
influence. Neither gun, dirk, nor dourlach,' they 
said, availed aught against him. They imputed this 
to the remarkable circumstances under which he 
was born ; and at length five or six of the stoutest 
caterans of the Highlands would have fied at Allan’s 
halloo, or the blast of his horn. 

“ Im the meanwhile, however, the Children of 
the Mist carried on their old trade, and did the 
M‘Aulays, as well as their kinsmen and allies, as 
much misehief as they could. This provoked another 
expedition against the tribe, in which I had my 
share ; we surprised them effectually, by besetting 
at ance the upper and under passes of the country, 
add made such clean work as is usual on these 
oceasions, burning and slaying right before us. In 
this terrible species of war, even the females and 
the helpless do not alwaysescape. One little maiden 
alone, who smiled upon Allan’s drawn dirk, escaped 
his vengeance upon my earnest entreaty. She was 
brought to the castle, and here bred up under the 
name of Annot Lyle, the most beautiful little fairy 
certainly that ever danced upon a heath by moon- 
light. It was long ere Allan could endure the 
presence of the child, until it occurred to his ima- 

imation, from her features perhaps, that she did 
not belong to the hated blood of his enemies, but 
had become their captive in some of their incur- 
sions ; 2 circumstance not in itself impossible, but 
in which he believes as firmly as in holy writ. He 
is particularly delighted by her skill in music, which 
is so exquisite, that she far exceeds the best per- 
formers in this country in playing on the clairshach, 
orharp. It wasdisco that this produced upon 
the disturbed spirits of Allan, in his gloomiest 
moods, beneficial effects, similar to those expe- 
rienced by the Jewish agree ce arc 

ing is the Annot Lyle, so i- 
naling the innocence sesypeal gaiety of her disposition, 
that she is considered and treated in the castle 
rather as the sister of the proprietor, than as a 





4 Bourlach—quiver ; literally, satchel — of arrows. 
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dependant upon his charity. Indeed, it is impos- 
sible for any one to see her without being deeply 
interested by the ingenuity, liveliness, and sweet- 
ness of her disposition.” 

“Take care, my lord,” said Anderson, smiling; 
“there is danger in such violent commendations. 
Allan M‘Aulay, as your lordship describes him, 
would no very safe rival.” 

“ Pooh! pooh!” said Lord Menteith, langhing, 
yet blushing at the same time ; “ Allan is not ac- 
ceasible to the passion of love ; and for myself,” 
said he more gravely,  Annot’s unknown birth is 
a sufficient reason against serious designs, and her 
unprotected state precludes every other.” 

“It is spoken hke yourself, my lord,” said An- 
derson. — “ But I trust you will proceed with your 
interesting story.” 

* It is well-nigh finished,” said Lord Menteith ; 
“TI bave only to add, that frém the great strength 
and courage of Allan M‘Aulay, from his energetic 
and uncontrollable disposition, and from an opinion 
generally entertained and encouraged by himself, 
that he holds communion with supernatural beings, 
and can predict future events, the clan pay a much 
greater degree of deference to him than even to his 
brother, who is a bold-hearted rattling Highlander, 
but with nothing which can possibly rival the extra- 
ordinary character of his younger brother.” 

“ Such a character,” said Anderson, “ cannot but 
have the deepest effect on the minds of a High- 
land host. We must secure Allan, my lord, at all 
Meee What between his bravery and his second 
sight 

“ Hush!” said Lord Menteith, “ that owl is 
awaking.” 

“ Do you talk of the second sight, or deuterosco. 
pia?” said the soldier; “ I remember memorable 
Major Munro telling me how Murdoch Mackenzie, 
born in Assint, a private gentleman in a company, 
and a pretty soldier, foretold the death of Donald 
Tough, a Lochaber man, and certain other persons, 
as well as the hurt of the major himself at a sudden 
onfall at the siege of Trailsund.” 

“T have often heard of this faculty,”? observed 
Anderson, “ but I have always thought those pre- 
tending to it were either enthusiasts or impostors.” 

“I should be loath,” said Lord Menteith, “ to 
apply either character to my kinsman, Allan Mac- 
Aulay. He has shewn on many occasions too much 
acuteness and sense, of which you this night had 
an instance, for the character of an enthusiast ; 
and his high sense of honour, and manliness of dis- 
position, free him from the of imposture.” 

“ Your lordship, then,” said Anderson, “ is a 
believer in his supernatural attributes 1” 

“ By no means,” said the young nobleman ; “ I 
think that he persuades himeelf that the predictions, 
which are, in reality, the result of judgraant and 
reflection, are supernatural impressions on his mind, 
just as fanatics conceive the workings of their own 
imagination to be divine inspiration—at least, if 
this will not serve you, Anderson, I have no better 
explanation to give; and it is time we were all 
aeleep after the toilsome journey of the day.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Coming events east their shadows before. 
CAMPBELL. 


Az an early hour in the morning the guests of the 
castle sprang from their repose; and, after a mo- 
ment’s private conversation with his attendants, 
Lord Menteith addressed the soldier, who was seated 
in a corner burnishing his corslet with rot-stone 
and shamois-leather, while he hummed the old song 
in honour of the victorious Gustavus Adolphus, — 

‘¢ When eannons are roaring, and bnilets are flying, 
The on — would have , boys, must never fear 

“ Captain Dalgetty,” said Lord Menteith, “ the 
time is come that we must part, or become com- 
rades in service.” * 

“ Not before breakfast, I hope?” said Captain 
Dalgetty. 

“T should have thought,” replied his lordship, 
“ that your garrison was victualled for three days 
at least.” 

“I have still some stowage left for beef and ban- 
nocks,” said the Captain ; “and I never miss a 
favourable opportunity of renewing my supplies.” 

“ But,” said Lord Menteith, “ no judicious com- 
mander allows either flags of truce or neutrals to 
remain in his camp longer than is prudent; and 
therefore we must know your mind exactly, accord- 
ing to which you shall either have a safe-conduct to 
depart in peace, or be welcome to remain with us.” 

“ Truly,” said the Captain, “that being the case, 
I will not attempt to protract the capitulation by a 
counterfeited parley, (a thing excellently practised 
by Sir James Ramsay at the siege of Hannau, in 
the year of God 1636,) but I will frankly own, that 
if I like your pay as well as your provant and your 
company, I care not how soon I take the oath to 
your colours.” 

“Our pay,” said Lord Menteith, “ must at pre- 
sent be smali, since it is paid out of the common 
stock raised by the few amongst us who can com- 
mand some funds—As major and adjutant, I dare 

not promise Captain Dalgetty more than half a 
dollar a-day.” 

“ The devil take all halves and quarters !” said 
the Captain; “ were it in my option, I could no 
more consent to the halving of that dollar, than the 
woman in the Judgment of Solomon to the disse- 
verment of the child of her bowels.” 

“ The parallel will scarce hold, Captain Dalgetty, 
for I think you would rather consent to the divid- 
ing of the dollar, than give it up entire to your 
competitor. However, in the way of arrears, I may 
promise you,the other half-dollar at the end of the 
campaign.” 

“ Ah! these arrearages!” said Captain Dalgetty, 
* that are always promised, and always go for 
nothing {| Spain, bal beg Sweden, all sing one 
song. Oh! long life to the Hoganmogans! if they 
were no Officers or soldiers, they were good pay- 
masters.— And yet, my lord, if I could but be made 
certiorate that my natural hereditament of Drum- 
thwacket had fallen into possession of any of these 
loons of Covenanters, who could be, in the event of 
our succesa, conveniently made a traitor of, I have 
4o much value for that fertile and pleasant spot, that 
I would e’en take on with you for the campaign.” 
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* T can resolve Captain Dalgetty’s question,” said 
Sibbald, Lord Menteith’s peti en s ds fom if 
his estate of Drumthwacket be, as I conceive, the 
Jong waste moor so called, that Hes five miles south 
of Aberdeen, I can tell him it was lately purchased 
by Elias Strachan, as rank a rebel as ever swore 
the Covenant.” 

“The crop-eared hound !” said Captain Dalgetty, 
in a rage; “ what the devil gave him the assurance 
to purchase the inheritance of a family of four 
hundred years’ standing !—Cynthius aurem vellet, 
as we used to say at Mareschal College ; that is to 
say, I will pull him out of my father’s house by 
the ears. And so, my Lord Menteith, I am yours, 
hand and sword, body and soul, till death do us 
part, or to the end of the next campaign, which- 
ever event shall first come to pass.” 

“ And I,” said the young nobleman, “ rivet the 
bargain by a month’s pay in advance.” 

“That is more than ne »” said Dalgetty, 
pocketing the money, however. “ But now I must 
go down, look after my war-saddle and abuilzie- 
ments, and see that Gustavus has his morning, and 
tell him we have taken new service.” 

“There goes your precious recruit,” said Lord 
Menteith to Anderson, as the Captain left the room ; 
“TI fear we shall have little credit of him.” 

“ He is a man of the times, however,” said An- 
derson ; “and without such we should hardly be 
able to carry on our enterprise.” 

“ Let us go down,” answered Lord Menteith, 
“and see how our muster is likely to thrive, for I 
hear a good deal of bustle in the castle.” 

When they entered the hall, the domestics keep- 
ing modestly in the back-ground, morning greetings 
passed between Lord Menteith, Angus M‘Aulay, 
and his English guests, while Allan, occupying the 
same settle which he had filled the preceding even- 
ing, paid no attention whatever to any one. 

Old Donald hastily rushed into the apartment. 
“ A message from Vich Alister More ;' he is coming 
up in the evening.” 

“ With how many attendants ?” said M‘Aulay. 

“Some five-and-twenty or thirty,” said Donald, 
“ his ordinary retinue.” 

‘“‘ Shake down plenty of straw in the great barn,” 
said the Laird. 

Another servant here stumbled hastily in, an- 
nouncing the expected approach of Sir Hector 
M‘Lean, “ who is arriving with a large following.” 

“ Put them in the malt-kiln,’ said M*‘Aulay ; 
“and keep the breadth of the middenstead between 
them and the M‘Donalds; they are but unfriends 
to each other.” 

Donald now re-entered, his visage considerably 
lengthened —“ The teil’s i’ the folk,”’ he said ; “ the 
haill Hielands are asteer, I think. Evan Dhu, of 
Lochiel, will be here in an hour, with Lord kens 
how many pillies.” 

“ Into the great barn with them besde the 
M‘Donalds,” said the Laird. 

More and more chiefs were announced, the least 
of whom would have accounted it d tory to his 
dignity to stir without a retinue of six or seven 


persons. To every new annunciation, Mae- 
Aulay answered by naming some place of accom- 


modation, — the stables, the loft, the cow-house, the 
sheds, every domestic office, were destined for the 





1 The patronymic of MacDonell of Glengarry. 





night to some hospitable purpose or other. At 
tength'the arrival of M‘Dougal of Lorn, after all 
his means of accommodation were exhausted, re- 
duced him to some perplexity. “What the devil 
is to be done, Donald ?” said he; “ the great barn 
would hold fifty more, if they would lie heads and 
thraws; but there would be drawn dirks amang 
them which should lie 1) aes and so we should 
have bloody puddings before morning !” 

“ What needs all this?” said Allan, starting up, 
and coming forward with the stern abruptness of 
his usual manner; “are the Gael to-day of softer 
flesh or whiter blood than their fathers were? Knock 
the head out of a cask of usquebae; let that be 
their night-gear — their plaids their bed-clothes — 
the blue sky their canopy, and the heather their 
couch. — Come a thousand more, and they would 
not quarrel on the broad heath for want of room !” 

“ Allan is right,” said his brother; “it is very 
odd how Allan, who, between ourselves,” said he to 
Musgrave, “ is a little wowf,! seems at times to 
have more sense than us all put together. Ob- 
serve him now.” 

Yes,” continued Allan, fixing his eyes with a 
ghastly stare upon the opposite side of the hall, 
“they may well begin as they are to end; many a 
man will sleep this night upon the heath, that when 
the Martinmas wind shall blow shall lie there stark 
enough, and reck little of cold or lack of covering.” 

“Do not forespeak us, brother,” said Angus ; 
“ that is not lucky.” 
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the ordinary size of women, gave her the a 

ance of extreme youth, ee a that although 
she was near eighteen, she might have passed for 
four years younger. Her figure, hands, and feet, 
were formed upon a model of exquisite symmetry 
with the size and lightness of her person, so that 
Titania herself could scarce have found a more 
fitting representative. Her hair was a dark shade 
of the colour usually termed flaxen, whose cluster- 
ing ringlets suited admirably with her fair com- 
plexion, and with the playful, yet simple, expression 
of her features. When we add to these charms, 
that Annot, in her orphan state, seemed the gayest 
and happiest of maidens, the reader must allow us 
to claim for her the interest of almost all who looked 
on her. In fact, it was impossible to find a more 
universal favourite, and she often came among the 
rude inhabitants of the castle, as Allan himself, in 
a poetical mood, expressed it, “like a sunbeam on 
a sullen sea,”? communicating to all others the cheer- 
fulness that filled her own mind. 

Annot, such as we have described her, smiled 
and blushed, when, on entering the apartment, Lord 
Menteith came from his place of retirement, and 
kindly wished her good-morning. 

“ And good-morning to you, my lord,” returned 
she, extending her hand to her friend; “ we have 
seldom seen you of late at the castle, and now I 
fear it is with no peaceful purpose.” 

“ At least, let me not interrupt your harmony, 
Annot,” said Lord Monteith, “though my arrival 


“ And what luck is it then that you expect ?” said may breed discord elsewhere. My cousin Allan 


Allan ; and straining his eyes until they 
started from their sockets, he fell with a convulsive 


almost | needs the assistance of your voice and music.” 


“ My preserver,” said Annot Lyle, “has a right 


shudder into the arms of Donald and his brother, to my poor exertions; and you, too, my lord,— 


who, knowing the nature of his fits, had come near 
to prevent his fall. They seated him upon a bench, 
and supported him untii he came to himself, and 
was about to speak. 

“ For God’s sake, Allan,” said his brother, who 
cnew the impression his mystical words were likely 
to make on many of the guests, “ say nothing to dis- 
courage us.” 

“ Am I he who discourages you ?”’ said Allan; 
“let every man face his weird as I shall face mine. 
That which must come, will come; and we shall 
stride gallantly over many a field of victory, ere 


| you, too, are my preserver, and were the most 
| active to save a life that is worthless enough, unless 
| it can benefit my protectors.” 


So saying, she sate down at a little distance upon 
the bench on which Allan M‘Aulay was placed, and 
tuning her clairshach, a small harp, about thirty 
inches in height, she accompanied it with her voice. 


| The air was an ancient Gaelic melody, and the 
| words, which were supposed to be very old, were 


in the same language ; but we subjoin a translation 
of them, by Secundus Macpherson, Esq. of Glen- 
forgen, which, although submitted to the fetters of 


we reach yon fatal slaughter-place, or tread yon , English rhythm, we trust will be found nearly as 


sable scaffolds.” 


“ What. slaughter-place ? what scaffolds?” ex- | 


claimed several voices ; for Allan’s renown as a seer 
was generally established in the Highlands. 

“You will know that but too soon,” answered 
Allan. “Speak to me no more, I am weary of your 
questions.” He then pressed his hand against his 
brow, rested his elbow upon his knee, and sunk into 
a deep reverie. 

“Send for Annot Lyle, and the harp,” said 
Angus, in a whisper, to his servant ; “and let those 
baer follow me who do not fear a Highland 

reakfast.” 


All accompanied their hospitable landlord ex- 
cepting only Lord Menteith, who lingered in one of 
the deep embrasures formed by the windows of the 
hall. Annot Lyle shortly after glided into the room, 
not ill described by Lord Menteith as being the 
lightest and most fairy figure that ever trod the turf 
by moonlight. Her stature, considerably less than 


1 Wows, |. e. crazed. 


genuine as the version of Ossian by his celebrated 
namesake. 


‘* Birds of omen dark and foul, 
Night-crow, raven, bat, and owl, 
Leave the sick man to his dream — 
All night long he heard your screaam— 
Haste to cave and ruin’d tower, 

Ivy, tod, or dingled bower, 

There to wink and mope, for, hark 

In the mid air sings the lark. 


‘6 Hie to moorish ber? and rocks, 
Prowling wolf and wily fox, — 

Hie you fast, nor turn your view, 
Though the lamb bleats to the ewe. 
Couch your trains, and speed your 
Safety parts with g night; 
And on distant echo borne, 

Comes the hunter's early horn. 


¢*¢ The moon’s wan crescent searcely gleams, 
Ghost-like she fades in morning beams 3 
Fie hence each peevish and fay, 

That scare the on his way :-~ 
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Quench, kelpy ! quench, in bog and fen, 
hy torch that cheats benighted 
Thy dance is o’er, thy rel 


For Benyieglo hath seen the sun. 


, . 4 
: «« Wild thoughts, that, sinful, dark, and dee 
O’erpower the asive mind in asleep 


Pass from the slumberer’s soul away, 
Like night-mists from the brow of day : 
Foul hag, whose blasted @ grin 
Smothers the pulse, unnerves the limb, 
Spur thy dark palfrey, and begone ! 

ou darest not face the godlike sun." 


As the strain proceeded, Allan M‘Aulay gra- 
dually gave signs of recovering his presence of 
mind, and attention to the objects around him. 
The deep-knit furrows of his brow relaxed and 
smoothed themselves; and the rest of his features, 
which had seemed contorted with internal agony, 
relapsed into a more natural state. When he 
raised his head and sat upright, his countenance, 
though still deeply melancholy, was divested of its 
wildness and ferocity; and in its composed state, 
although by no means handsome, the expression 
of his Eatores was striking, manly, and even noble. 
His thick, brown eyebrows, which had hitherto 
been drawn close together, were now slightly sepa- 
rated, as in the natural state; and his grey eyes, 
which had rolled and flashed from under them 
with an unnatural and portentous gleam, now 
recovered a steady and determined expression. 

® Thank God!’ he said, after sitting silent for 
about a minute, until the very last sounds of the 
harp had ceased to vibrate, “my soul is no longer 
darkened—the mist hath passed from my spirit.” 

“You owe thanks, cousin Allan,” said Lord 
Menteith, coming forward, “to Annot Lyle, as 
well as to Heaven, for this happy change in your 
melancholy mood.” 

“ My noble cousin Menteith,” said Allan, rising 
and greeting him very respectfully, as well as kindly, 
“has known my unhappy circumstances so long, 
that his goodness will require no excuse for my 
being thus late in bidding him welcome to the 
castle.” 

“We are too old acquaintances, Allan,” said 
Lord Menteith, “and too good friends, to stand 
on the ceremonial of outward greeting; but half 
the Highlands will be here to-day, and you know, 
with our mountain Chiefs, ceremony must not be 
neglected. What will you give little Annot for 
making you fit company to meet Evan Dhu, and I 
know not how many bonnets and feathers ?”” 

“ What will he give me ?” said Annot, smiling ; 
* nothing less, I hope, than the best ribbon at the 
Fair of Doune.” 

“The Fair of Doune, Annot ?” said Allan sadly ; 
“there will be bloody work before that day, and I 
may hever see it; but you have well reminded me 
of what I have long intended to do.” 

Having said this, he left the room. 

“Should he talk long in this manner,” said 
Lord Menteith, “you must keep your harp in 
tune, my dear Annot.” 

“TI hope not,” said Annot, anxiously; “ this fit 
has been a long one, and probably will not soon 
return. It is fearful to see a mind, naturally gene- 
rous and affectionate, afflicted by this eonstitutional 
malady. 

As she spoke in a low and confidential tone, 
Lord Menteith naturally drew close, and stooped 
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forward, that he eo the better catch the sense 
of what she said. en Allan suddenly entered 
the apartment, they as naturally drew back from 








each other with a manner e ive of conscious- 
ness, as if surprised in a conversation which they 
wished to keep secret from him. This did not 
escape Allan’s observation; he stopt short at the 
door of the apartment — his brows were con 

— his eyes rolled ; but it was only the paroxysm of 
a moment. He passed his broad sinewy hand across 
his brow, as if to obliterate these signs of emotion, 
and advanced towards Annot, holding in his hand a 
very small box, made of oak-wood, curiously inlaid. 
“ IT take you to witness,” he said, “cousin Menteith, 
that I give this box and its contents to Annot 
Lyle. It contains a few ornaments that belonged 
to my poor mother — of oe value, you may 
guess, for the wife of a Highland laird has seldom 
a rich jewel-casket.” 

“ But these ornaments,” said Annot Lyle, gently 
and timidly refusing the box, “ belong to the family 
— I cannot accept 3 

“ They belong to me alone, Annot,” said 
interrupting her ; “they were my mother’s dying 
bequest. They are all I can call my own, except 
my plaid and my claymore. Take them, therefore 
—they are to me valueless trinkets—~and keep 
them for my sake—should I never return from 
these wars.” € 

So saying, he opened the case, and presented 
it to Annot. “Tf, said he, “they are of any value, 
dispose of them for your own support, when this 
house has been consumed with hostile fire, and can 
no longer afford you protection. But keep one ring 
in memory of Allan, who has done, to requite your 
kindness, if not all he wished, at least all he could.” 

Annot Lyle endeavoured in vain to restrain the 
gathering tears, when she said, “ One ring, Allan, 
I will accept from you as a memorial of your good- 
ness to a poor orphan, but do not press me to take 
more ; for I cannot, and will not, accept a gift of 
such disproportioned value.” 

“Make your choice, then,” said Allan; “ your 
delicacy may be well founded; the others will 
assume a shape in which they may be more useful 
to you.” 

“Think not of it,” said Annot, choosing from 
the contents of the casket a ring, apparently the 
most trifling in value which it contained; “keep 
them for your own, or your brother’s bride.— But, 
good heavens !” she said, interrupting herself, and 
looking at the ring, “what is this that I have 
chosen ? 

Allan hastened to look upon it, with eyes ot 
gloomy apprehension ; it bore, in enamel, a death’s 
head above two crossed daggers. When Allan re- 
cognized the device, he uttered a sigh so aeons 
that she dropped the ring from her hand, whic! 
rolled upon the floor. Lord Menteith picked it 
up, and returned it to the terrified Annot. 

“T take God to witness,” said Allan, in a solemn 
tone, “that your hand, young lord, and not mine, 
has again delivered to her this ill-omened gift. 
It was the mourning ring worn by my mo 
in memorial of her eet et ‘ 

“TI fear no omens,” sai ot, smiling throug 
her tears ; “ and nothing coming through the hands 
of my two patrons,” so she was wont to call Lord 
Menteith and Allan, “can bring bad lack to the 
poor orphan.” 


oot 


She put the ring on ber finger, and, turning to 
her harp, sung, to a lively air, the following verses 
of one of the fashionable songs of the period, which 
had fownd ies way, marked as it was with the quaint 
hyperbdlical taste of King Charles’s time, from some 
court masqne to the wilds of Perthshire :— 


** Gaze not the stars, fond sage, 
qin inem notuens sg; 
or-age 
Loak on ayy Helen'seyes. 
“* Yet, rash , refrain! ~ 
Too dearly -be won 
‘The prescience of anether’s pain, 
¥¥ purchased by thine own.” 


* She 3s right, Allan,” said Lord Menteith ; “ and 
éhis end of an old song is worth all we shall gain 
by eur attempt to look into futurity.” 

“She is wrone, my lord,” said Allan, sternly, 
“ though you, who treat with lightmess the warnings 
I have given you, may not live to see the event of 
fhe omen.— not #0 seornfully,” he added, 
interrupting himself, “or rather laugh on as loud 

, and as leng as you will; your term of laughter will 
fiad a pause ere long.” 

“J care not for your visions, Allan,” said Lord 
Menteith ; “ however short my span of life, the eye 
of no Highland seer can see its termmation.” 

“For Heaven's sake,” said Annot Lyle, interrupt- 
ing him, “you know his nature, and how little he 
cah endure——” 

“Fear me not,” said Allan, interrupmg her,— 
“my mind is now constant and calm.— But for 
you, young lord,” said he, img to Lord Men- 
teith, “my eye has sought you fields of 
battle, where Highlamders and Lowlanders lay 
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‘© So be it then,” said Lord Menteith, “and let 
it rest in the uncertainty in which your augury has 
placed it. I shall dine mot the less merrily among 
plaids, and dirks, and kilts to-day.” 

“It may be so,” said Allan; “and, it may be, 
you do well to enjoy these moments, which to me 
are poisoned by auguries of future evil. But I,” 
he continued—* I repeat to that this weapon 
— that is, such a weapon as this,” touching the hilt 
of the dirk which he wore, “ carries your iate.”’ 

“In the meanwhile,” said Lord Menteith, “ you, 
Allan, have frightened the blood from the cheeks 
of Annot Lyle—Jet us leave this discourse, m 
friend, and go to see what we both a a ee | 
——the p of our mili preparations.” 

They jomed Angus M‘Aulay and his English 
guests, and, in the military discussions which im- 
mediately took place, Allan shewed a clearness 
of mind, stienetl of judgment, and precision of 
thought, totally inconsistent with the mystical light 
in which his character has been hitherto exhibited. 


CHAPTER VII. 


When Albin her claymore indignantly draws, 

When bonneted chieftains around her shall crowd, 

Clan-Ranald the dauntless, and Moray the proud, 

All plaided and plumed in their tartan array——_—-__ 
Lochiel’'s Warning. 


WHOEVER saw that morning the Castle of Darn- 
linvarach, bebeld a busy and a gallant sight. 

The various Chiefs, arriving with their different 
retinues, which, notwithstanding their numbers, 


strewed as thick as ever the rooks sat on those an- | formed no more than their usual equipage and body- 
cient trees,” pointing to a rookery which was seen | guard upon occasions of solemnity, saluted the 
from the window—“ my eye sought you, but your | lord of the castle and each other with overflow- 


corpse was not there-—-my eye sought you among | ing kindness, or with haughty and distant polite- 
a train of unresisting and disarmed eaptives, drawn 

up within the bounding walls of an ancient and 
rugged fortress ;— flash after flash — platoon after 
platoon — the hostile shot fell amongst them, they 
dropped hke the dry leaves in autumn, but you 
were not among their ranks ; — scaffolds were pre- 
pared — blocks were arranged, saw-dust was spread 
—the priest was ready with his book, the heads- 
man with his axe — but there, too, mine eye found 

not, 


“The gibbet, then, I suppose, must be my 





ness, according to the circumstances of friendshi 

or hostility in which their clans had recently stood 
| to each other. Each Chief, however small his 

comparative importance, shewed the full disposition 
| to exact from the rest the deference due to a sepa- 
| rate and independent prince ; while the stronger 
and more powerful, divided among themselves by 
recent contentions or ancient feuds, were ¢on- 
strained in policy to use great deference to the 
feelings of their less powerful brethren, in order, 
in case of need, to attach as many well-wishers as 


doom {” said Lord Menteith. “Yet I wish they | might be to their own interest and standard. Thus 


had spared me the halter, were it but for the dig- 
nity of the peerage.” 

He spoke this scornfully, yet not without a sort 
of curiosity, and a wish to receive an answer ; for the 
desire of prying into futarity frequently has some 
influenee even on the minds of danas aro dike cow 
all belief in the possibility of such predictions. 

“ Your rank, my lord, will suffer no dishonour 
in your oe by the manner of death. 
Three times have I seen a Highlander plant his 
dirk in your bosom—and sueh will be your fate.” 

“T wish you would describe him to me,” said 
rere Menteith, ose lig mic prep ape 
- agains ee ae : ble 
to ewerd cr yintol” : ; 

“ Your weapons,” said Allan, “ would avail you 


tile; mor can I give you the information you 
desive. The face of the vision has been ever averted 
from me.” 


the meeting of Chiefs resembled not a little those 


| ancient Diets of the Empire, where the smallest 
sccomaned « ( 


Frey-Graf, who castle perched upon a 
barren crag, with a few hundred acres around it, 
claimed the state and honours of a sovereign prince, 
and a seat according to his vank among the digni- 
taries of the Empire. 

The followers of the different leaders were sepa- 
rately arranged and accommodated, as room and 
circumstances best permitted, each retaming how- 
ever his henchman who waited, close as the Ww, 
upon his person, to execute whatever might be re- 
quired by his patron. 

The exterior of the castle afforded a singular 
scene. Phe Hi ders, from different islands, 
giens, and etraths, eyed eaeh other at a distance 
with looks of emulation, inquisitive curiosity, of 
hostile malevolence ; but the most ; 
of the assembly, at least to a Lowland ear, was 
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the rival performance of the b 

like minstrels, who had the highest opinion, each, 
of the superiority of his own tribe, joined to the 
most overweening idea of the importance con- 
nected with his profession, at first performed their 
various pibrochs in front each of his own clan. At 
length, however, as the black-cocks towards the end 
of the season, when, in sportsman’s language, they 
are said to flock or crowd, attracted together by 
the sound of each other’s triumphant crow, even 
so did the pipers, swelling their plaids and tartans 
in the same triumphant manner in which the 
birds ruffle up their feathers, begin to approach 
each other within such distance as might give to 
their brethren a sample of their skill. Walking 
within a short interval, and eyeing each other 
with looks in which self-importance and defiance 
might be traced, they strutted, puffed, and plied 
their screaming instruments, each playing his own 
favourite tune with such a din, that if an Italian 
musician had lain buried within ten miles of them, 
he must have risen from the dead to run out of 
hearing. 

The Chieftains meanwhile had assembled in 
close conclave in the great hall of the castle. 
Among them were the persons of the greatest con- 
sequence in the Highlands, some of them attracted 
by zeal for the royal cause, and many by aversion 
to that severe and general domination which the 
Marquis of Argyle, since his rising to such influence 
in the state, had exercised over his Highland neigh- 
bours. That statesman, indeed, though possessed 
of considerable abilities, and great power, had fail- 
ings, which rendered him unpopular among the 
Highland chiefs. The devotion which he professed 
was of a morose and fanatical character ; his am- 
bition appeared to be insatiable, and inferior chiefs 
complained of his want of bounty and liberality. 
Add to this, that although a Highlander, and of a 
family distinguished for valour before and since, 
Gillespie Grum#th' (which, from an obliquity in 
his eyes, was the personal distinction he bore in the 
Highlands, where titles of rank are unknown) was 
buspected of being a better man in the cabinet than 
in the field. He and his tribe were particularly 
obnoxious to the M‘Donalds and the M‘Leans, two 
numerous septs, who, though disunited by ancient 
feuds, agreed in an intense dislike to the Campbells, 
or, as they were called, the Children of Diarmid. 

For some time the assembled Chiefs remained 
silent, until some one should open the business of 
the meeting. At length one of the most powerful 
of them commenced the diet by saying, —“ We 
have been summoned hither, M‘Aulay, to consult 
of weighty matters concerning the King’s affairs, 
and those of the state ; and we crave to know by 
whom they are to be explained to us ?” 

_ M*Aulay, whose strength did not lie in oratory, 
intimated his wish that Lord Menteith should open 
the business of the council. With great modesty, 
and at the same time with spirit, that young lord 
said, “he wished what he was about to propose 
had come from Some person of better known and 
more established character. Since, however, it lay 
with him to be spokesman, he had to state to the 
Chiefs assembled, that those who wished to throw 
off the base yoke which fanaticism had endeavoured 
to wreath round their necks, had not a moment tc 





1 Grumach—~ill-favoured. 


Me 
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twice made war upon their sovereign, and having 
extorted from him every request, reasonable or 
unreasonable, which they pen proper to demand 
-—after their Chiefs had been With dignities 
and favours — after having publicly declared, when 
his Majesty, after a gracious visit to the land of his 
nativity, was upon his return to England, that he 
returned a contented king from a contented people, 
— after all this, and without even the pretext fora 
national grievance, the same men have, upon doubts 
and suspicions, equally dishonourable to the King, 
and groundless in themselves, detacked a stro 
army to assist his rebels in England, in a quarre 
with which Scotland had no more to do than she 
has with the wars in Germany. It was well,” he 
said, “ that the eagerness with which this treason- 
able purpose was pursued, had blinded the junta 
who now usurped the government of Scotland to 
the risk which they were about to incur. The 
army which they had despatched to England under 
old Leven comprebended their veteran sqldiers, the 
strength of those armies which had been levied in 
Scotland during the two former wars——” 

Here Captain Dalgetty endeavoured to rise, for 
the purpose of explaining how many veteran officers, 
trained in the German wars, were, to his certain 
knowledge, in the army of the Earl of Leven 
But Allan M‘Aulay, holding him down in his seat 
with one hand, pressed the fore-finger of the other 
upon his own lips, and, though with some diffi- 
culty, prevented his interference. Captain Dalgetty 
looked upon him with a very scornful and indignant 
air, by which the other’s gravity was in no way 
moved, and Lord Menteith proceeded without 
farther interruption. 

“The moment,” he said, © was most favourable 
for all true-hearted and loyal Scotsmen to shew, 
that the reproach their country had lately under- 
gone arose from the selfish ambition of a few 
turbulent and seditious men, joined to the absurd 
fanaticism which, disseminated from five hundred 
pulpits, had spread like a land-flood over the Low- 
lands of Scotland. He had letters from the wis 
of Huntly in the north, which he should shew to 
the Chiefs separately. That nobleman, equally 
loyal and powerful, was determined to exert his 
utmost energy in the common cause, and the power- 
ful Earl of Seaforth was prepared to join the same 
standard. From the Earl of Airly, and the Ogilvies 
in Angusshire, he had had communications equally 
decided ; and there was ne doubt that these, who, 
with the Hays, Leiths, Burnets, and other loyal 
gentlemen, would be soon on horseback, would form 
a body far more than sufficient to overawe the 
northern Covenanters, who had already experi- 
enced their valour in the well-known rout which 
was popularly termed the Trot of Turiff. South 
of Forth and Tay,” he said, “the King had many 
friends, who, oppressed by enforced oaths, com~ 
pulsatory levies, heavy taxes, unjustly imposed and 
unequally levied, by the tyranny of the Committes 
of Estates, and the inquisitorial insolence of the 
Presbyterian divines, waited but the waving of the 
royal banner to take up arms. Douglas, Traquair, 
Roxburgh, Hume, all friendly to the royal cause, 
would counterbalance,” he said, * the Co 
interest in the south; and two 


of name 
and quali hike vere en ae 
fod: would answer for the seal of 
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Westmoreland, and Northumberland. Against so 
many t gentlemen the southern Covenanters 
could but arm raw levies; the Whigamores of the 
western shires, and the ploughmen and mechanics 
of the Low-country. For the West Highlands, he 
knew no interest which the Covenanters possessed 
there, except that of one individual, as well known 
as he was odious. But was there a single man, 
who, on casting his eye round this hall, and recog- 
nizing the power, the gallantry, and the dignity of 
the chiefs assembled, could entertain a moment’s 
doubt of their success against the utmost force 
which Gillespie Grumach could collect against 
them? He only farther to add, that con- 
siderable funds, both of money and ammunition, 
had been provided for the army,”— (Here Dalgetty 
pricked up his ears)—“ that officers of ability and 
experience in the foreign wars, one of whom was 
now present,” (the Captain drew himself up, and 
looked round,) “had engaged to train such levies 
as might require to be disciplined ;—and that a 
numerous body of auxiliary forces from Ireland, 
olay bt detached from the Earl of Antrim, 
from Ulster, had successfully accomplished their 
descent upon the main land, and, with the assistance 
of Clanranald’s people, having taken and fortified 
the Castle of Mingarry, in spite of Argyle’s attempts 
to intercept them, were in full march to this place 
of rendezvous. It only remained,” he said, “ that 
the noble Chiefs assembled, laying aside every 
lesser consideration, should unite, heart and hand, 
in the common cause; send the fiery cross through 
their clans, in order to collect their utmost force, 
and form their junction with such celerity as to 
leave the enemy no time, either for preparation, or 
recovery from the panic which would spread at 
the first sound of their pibroch. He himself,” he 
Baid, “ ean i neither among the richest nor the 
most pow of the Scottish nobility, felt that he 
had to support the dignity of an ancient and honour- 
able house, the independence of an ancient and 
honourable nation, and to that cause he was deter- 
mined to devote both life and fortune. If those who 
were more powerful were equally prompt, he trusted 
they would deserve the thanks of theix King, and 
the gratitude of posterity.” 

Loud applause followed this speech of Lord 
Menteith, and testified the general acquiescence of 
all present in the sentiments which he had ex- 
pressed; but when the shout had died away, the 
assembled Chiefs continued to gaze upon each other 
as if something yet remained to be settled. After 
some whispers among themselves, an aged man, 
whom his grey hairs rendered respectable, although 
he was not of the highest order of Chiefs, replied 
to what had been said. 
+ “Thane of Menteith,” he said, “you have weli 
spoken ; nor is there one of us in whose bosom the 
same sentiments do not burn like fire. But it is 
not strength alone that wins the fight; it is the 
head of the commander, as well as the arm of the 
soldier, that brings victory. I ask of you, who is 
to raise and sustain the banner under which we 
are invited to rise and muster ourselves? Will it 
be expected that we should risk our children, and 
the flower of our kinsmen, ere we know to whose 
idance they are to be intrusted! This were 

those to slanghter, whom, by the laws of 
God and man, it is our a Ala side Where 
is the royal commission, under which the lieges are 
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to be convocated iu arms? Simple and rude as 
we may be deemed, we know something of the 
established rules of war, as well as of the laws of 
our country ; nor will we arm ourselves against the 
general peace of Scofland, unless by the express 
commands of the King, and under a leader fit to’ 
command such men as are here assembled.” 

“Where would you find such a leader,” said 
another Chief, starting up, “ saving the representa- 
tive of the Lord of the Isles, entitled by birth and 
hereditary descent to lead forth the array of every 
clan of the Highlands; and where is that dignity 
lodged, save in the house of Vich Alister More ?” 

“TI acknowledge,” said another Chief, eagerly 
interrupting the speaker, “the truth in what has 
been first said, but not the inference. If Vich 
Alister More desires to be held representative of 
the Lord of the Isles, let him first shew his blood 
is redder than mine.” 

“That is soon tried,” said Vich Alister More, 
laying his hand upon the basket hilt of his clay- 
more. Lord Menteith threw himself between them, 
entreating and imploring each to remember that the 
interests of Scotland, the liberty of their country, 
and the cause of their King, ought to be superior in 
their eyes to any personal disputes respecting de: 
scent, rank, and precedence. Several of the High- 
land Chiefs, who had no desire to admit the claims 
of either chieftain, interfered to the same purpose, 
and none with more emphasis than the celebrated 
Evan Dhu. 

“TI have come from my lakes,” he said, “as a 
stream descends from the hills, not to turn again, 
but to accomplish my course. It is not by looking 
back to our own pretensions that we shall serve 
Scotland or King Charles. My voice shall be for 
that general whom the King shall name, who will 
doubtless possess those qualities which are neces- 
sary to command men like us. High-born he must 
be, or we shall lose our rank in obeying him— wise 
and skilful, or we shall endanger the safety of our 
people — bravest among the brave, or we shall peril 
our own honour — temperate, firm, and manly, to 
keep us united. Such is the man that must com 
mano us. Are you prepared, Thane of Menteith, 
to say where such a general is to be found !” 

“ There is but onz,” said Allan M‘Aulay; “ and 
here,” he said, laying his hand upon the shoulder 
of Anderson, who stood behind Lord Menteith, 
“here he stands !” 

The general surprise of the meeting was ex- 
pressed by an impatient inurmur; when Anderson, 
throwing back the cloak in which his face was 
muffled, and stepping forwxri, spoke thus:—“I 
did not long intend to be a silent spectator of this 
interesting scene, although my hasty friend has 
obliged me to disclose myself somewhat sooner than 
was my intention. Whether I deserve the honour 
reposed in me by this parchment will best a: pear 
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from what I shall be able to do for the 
service. It is a commission, under the great seal, 
to James Graham, Earl of Montrose, to command 
those forces which are to be assembled for the ser- 
vice of his Majesty in this kingdom.” 

A loud shout of approbation burst from the 
assembly. There was, in fact, no other person to 
whom, in point of rank, these proud mountaineers 
would have been disposed to submit. His inve- 
terate and hereditary bostility to the Marquis of 
Argyle insured his engaging in the wer with sufi 








cient energy, while his well-known military taients, 
and his tried valour, afforded every hope of his 
bringing it to a favourable conclusion. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Our plot is as good a plot as ever was laid; our friends true 
and constant: a good plot Face friends, and full of expectation : 
an excellent plot, very good friends. 

Henry IV. Part I. 


No sooner had the general acclamation of joyful 
surprise subsided, than silence was eagerly de- 
manded for reading the royal commission ; and the 
bonnets, which hitherto each Chief had worn, pro- 
bably because unwilling to be the first to uncover, 
were now at once vailed in honour of the royal 
warrant. It was couched in the most full and ample 
terms, authorizing the Earl of Montrose to assem- 
ble the subjects in arms, for the putting down the 
present rebellion, which divers traitors and seditious 
persons had levied aguinst the King, to the mani- 
fest forfaulture, as it stated, of their allegiance, and 
to the breach of the pacification between the two 
kingdoms. It enjoined all subordinate authorities 
to be obedient and assisting to Montrose in his 
enterprise ; gave him the power of making ordi- 
nances and proclamations, punishing misdemean- 
ours, pardoning criminals, placing and displacing 
governors and commanders. In fine, it was as 
large and full a commission as any with which a 
prince could intrust a subject. As soon as it was 
finished, a shout burst from the assembled Chiefs, 
in testimony of their ready submission to the will 
of their sovereign. Not contented with generally 
thanking them for a reception so favourable, Mon- 
trose hastened to adfress himself to individuals. 
The most important Chiefs had already been long 
personally known to him, but even to those of 
inferior consequence he now introduced himself, 
and by the acquaintance he displayed with their 
peculiar designations, and the circumstances and 
history of their clans, he shewed how long he must 
have studied the character of the mountaineers, 
ser prepared himself for such a situation as he now 

eld. 


While he was engaged in these acts of courtesy, 
his ful manner, expressive features, and dignity 
of deportment, made a singular contrast with the 
coarseness and meanness of his dress. Montrose 
possessed that sort of form and face, in which the 
beholder, at the first glance, sees nothing extra- 
ordinary, but of which the interest becomes more 
impressive the longer we gaze upon them. His 
stature was very little above the middle size, but 
in person he was uncommonly well-built, and capa- 
ble both of sg eirgt great force, and enduring much 
fatigue. In fact, he enjoyed a constitution of iron, 
without which he could not have sustained the trials 


of his ex campaigns, through all of which 
7 avon himself to hardships of the meanest 
er. 


He was ect in all exercises, whether 
or etal and possessed, of course, that 
graceful ease of rtment proper to those to 
whom habit has rendtred all postures easy. 
e ng (neha se arowting to the custom of 
nb of q among the ists, was parted on 
the “oP of his head: and teained te down on 
each side in curled locks, one of which, i 
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two or three inches lower than the others, intimated 
Montrose’s compliance with that fashion against 
which it pleased Mr e, the puritan, to write 
a treatise, entitled, “The Unloveliness of Love- 
locks.” The features which these tresses enclosed, 
were of that kind which derive their interest from 
the character of the man, rather than from the 
regularity of their form. But a high nose, a full, 
decided, well-opened, quick grey eye, and a sanguine 
complexion, made amends for some coarseness and 
irregularity in the subordinate parts of the face ; so 
that, altogether, Montrose might be termed. rather 
a handsome, than a hard-featured man. But those 
who saw him when his soul looked through those 
eyes with all the energy and fire of genius — those 
who heard him speak with the authority of talent, 
and the eloquence of nature, were impressed with 
an opinion even of his external form, more enthu- 
siastically favourable than the portraits which still 
survive would entitle us to ascribe to it. Such, 
at least, was the impression he made upon the 
assembled Chiefs of the mountaineers, over whom, 
as upon all persons in their state of society, per- 
sonal appearance has no small influence. 
In the discussions which followed his discoverin 

himself, Montrose explained the various risks whi 
he had run in his present undertaking. His first 
attempt had been to assemble a body of loyalists in 
the north of England, who, in obedience to the 
orders of the Marquis of Newcastle, he expected 
would have marched into Scotland; but the disin- 
clination of the English to cross the Border, and 
the delay of the Earl of Antrim, who was to have 
landed in the Solway Firth with his Irish army, 

revented his executing this design. Other plans 
faving in like manner failed, he stated that he found 
himself under the necessity of assuming a disguise 
to render his passage secure through the Low- 
lands, in which he had been kindly assisted by his 
kinsman of Menteithe By what means Allan 
M‘Aulay had come to know him, he could not pre- 
tend toexplain. Those who knew Allan’s prophetic 
pretensions, smiled mysteriously ; but he himself 
only replied, that “the Earl of Montrose need not 
be surprised if he was known to thousands, of whom 
he himself could retain no memory.” 

“By the honour of a cavalier,” said Captain 

Dalgetty, finding at length an Coleone to thrust 


























































in his word, “1 am proud and happy in having an 
opportunity of drawing a sword under lord- 
ship’s command; and I do forgive grudge, 


malecontent, and malice of my heart, to Mr Allan 
M‘Aulay, for having thrust me down to the lowest 
seat of the board yestreen. Certes, he hath this 
day spoken so like a man having full command of 
his senses, that I had resolved in my secret purpose 
that he was no way entitled to claim the privilege 
of insanity. But since I was only postponed to a 
noble earl, my future commander-in-chief, I do, 
before you all, recognize the justice of the prefer- 
ence, and heartily salute Allan as one who is to be 
his bon-camarado.” ; 

Having made this speech, which was little under- 
stood or attended to, without putting off his military 
glove, he seized on Allan’s hand, and began ‘to 
shake it with violence, which Allan, with a gripe 
like a smith’s vice, returned with such force, as te 
drive the iron splents of the gauntlet into the hand 
of the wearer. _ 

Captain Dalgetty might have construed this intc 
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a new affront, had not his attention, as he stood | not fixed upon the person who is to hold an office 
élowing and shaking the a a member, been | at least as perilous as it is honourable f” 
suddenly called by Montrose himself. “ Address yourself to me, Sir Duncan Campbell,” 

“Hear this news,” he said, “Captain Dalgetty | said Montrose, stepping forward. 
—J should say Major Dslgetty,—the Irish, who | “To you !” said gir Duncan Campbell, with some 

' @we to profit by your military experience, are now | scorn. 

within a few leagues of us.” “ Yes,—to me,” repeated Montrose,—“ to the 

« Our deer-stalkera,” said Angus M‘Aulay, “who | Earl of Montrose, if you have forgotten him.” 

‘were abroad to bring in venison for this honourable “T should now, at least,” said Sir Duncan Camp- 

party, have heard of a hand of strangers, speaking | bell, “have had some difficulty in recognizing him 

ither Saxon nor pure Gaelic, and with difficulty | in the disguise of a groom.—And yet I might have 
ing themselves understood by the people of the | guessed that no evil influence inferior to your lord- 
eountry, who are marching this way in arms, under | ship’s, distinguished as one who troubles Israel, 
| the leading, it is said, of Alaster M‘Donald, who | could have collected together this rash assembly of 
is commonly called Young Colkitto.” misguided persons.” 

These must be our men,” said Montrose; we “JI will answer unto you,” said Montrose, “ in 

‘ goust hasten to send messengers forward, both to | the manner of your own Puritans. I have not 

act as guides and to relieve their wants.” troubled Israel, but thou and thy father’s house. — 

The last,’ said Angus M‘Aulay, “will be no | But let us leave an altercation, which is of little 
easy matter; for I am informed, that, excepting | consequence but to ourselves, and hear the tidings 
muskets and a very little ammunition, they want | you have brought from your Chief of Argyle; for 
every thing that soldiers should have; and they | I must conclude that it is in his name that you 

; are particularly deficient in money, in shoes, and | have come to this meeting.” 
in raiment.” “It is in the name of the Marquis of Argyle,” 

“There is at least no use in saying so,” said | said Sir Duncan Campbcll,—*“in the name of the 
| Montrose, “inso louda tone. The puritan weavers | Scottish Convention of Estates, that I demand to 
of Glasgow shall provide them with plenty of | know the meaning of this singular convocation. If 

{ broad-cloth, when we make a descent from the it is designed to disturb the peace of the country, 

, Highlands; and if the ministers could formerly it were but acting like neighbours, and men of 

' preach the old women of the Scottish boroughs out honour, to give us some intimation to stand upon 

, of their webs of napery, to make tents to the fellows our guard.” 

; on Dunse Law,! I will ¥Y whether I have nota! “It is a singular, and new state of affairs in 

little interest both to make these godly dames re- Scotland,” said Montrose, turning from Sir Duncan 

1 new their patriotic gift, and the prick-eared knaves, | Campbell to the assembly, “when Scottish men of 
their husbands, open their purses.” rank and family cannot meet in the house of a 

“ And respecting arms,” said Captain Dalgetty, | common friend without an inquisitorial visit and 
“if your lordship will permit an old cavalier to , demand, on the part of our rulers, to know the 
opel. his mind, so that the one-third have muskets, | subject of our conference. Methinks our ancestors 
my darling weapon would be the pike for the remain- | were accustomed to hold Highland huntings, or 
acr, wheuer for xosisting a charge of Lorsa, or | other purposes of mecting, without asking the loare 

; for soar. Rely infantry. A common smith will | either us the great M‘Calium More himself, or any 

' make a hundred pike-heads in a day ; here is plenty , of his emissaries or dependents.” 

‘ of wood for shafts; and I will uphold, that, according | .“The times have been such in Scotland,” an- 
to the best usages of war, a strong battalion of swered one of the Western Chiefs, “and such they 
pikes drawn up in the fashion of the Lion of the will again be, when the intruders on our ancient 

North, the immortal Gustavus, would beat the possessions are again reduced to be Lairds of 
Macedonian phaianx, of which I used to read in | Lochow, instead of overspreading us like a band 
the Mareschal College, when I studied in the an- of devouring locusts.” 
cient town of Bon-accord; and farther, I will “Am I to understand, then,” said Sir Duncan, 
venture to predicate “that it is against my name alone that these pre- 

| The Captain’s lecture upon tactics was here purations are directed ? or are the race of Diarmid 
auddenly interrupted by Allan M‘Aulay, who said, only to be sufferers in common with the whole of 
| hastily, —“ Room for an unexpected and unwelcome the peaceful and orderly inhabitants of Scotland ?” 

Senet “I would ask,” said a wild-looking Chief, starting 

At the same moment, the door of the hall opened, hastily up, “one question of the Knight of Arden- 
and a grey-haired man, of a very stately appear- vohr, ere he proceeds farther in his daring cate- 
anee, presented himeelf to the assembly. There chism.— Jas he brought more than one life to this 
was much dignity, and even authority, in his man- castle, that he ventures to intrude among us for the 
ner. His stature was above the common size, and purposes of insult 1” 
his looks such as were used to command. He cast “ Gentlemen,” said Montrose, “let me implore 
® severe, and almost stern glance upon the assem- your patience; a messenger who comes among us 
bly of Chiefs. Those of the higher rark among far the purpose of embassy, is entitled to om 
them returned it with scornful indifference; but of speech, and a safe-conduct, And since Sir 
some of the western gentlemen of inferior power, Duncan Campbell is #0 pressing, I care not if I 
Jooked as if they wished themselves elsewhere, inform him, for bis guidance, that he is in an aseem- 

“To which of this assembly,” said the stranger, bly of the King’s loyal subjects, .convoked by me, 
“am I to address myself as Jeader! or have you in his Majesty’s name and authority, and a -en- 

Per We are fo have, then, T proume;” said Si 

The C. - e are to have, then, I presume,” 

he Sotenanten encamped on Dunse Lam, dering 2° Duncan Campbell, “a, civil war in all ite forms! 
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I have been too long a soldier to view its approach 
with anxiety ; but it would have been for my Lord 
of Montrose’s honour, if, in this matter, he had 
consulted his own ambition less, and the peace of 
the country more.” 

“Those consulted their own ambition and self- 
interest, Sir Duncan,” answered Montrose, “ who 
brought the country to the pass in which it now 
stonila, and rendered necessary the sharp remedies 
which we are now reluctantly about to use.” 

* And what rank among these self-seekers,” said 
Sir Duncan Campbell, “ shall we assign to a noble 
Earl, so violently attached to the Covenant, that he 
was the first, in 1639, to cross the Tyne, wading 
middle deep, at the head of his regiment, to charge 
the royal forces ? It was the same, I think, who im- 
posed the Covenant upon the burgesses and colleges 
of Aberdeen, at the point of sword and pike.” 

‘I understand your sneer, Sir Duncan,” said 
Montrose, temperately ; “and I can only add, that 
if sincere repentance can make amends for youthful 
error, and for yielding to the artful representation 
of ambitious hypocrites, I shall be pardoned for the 
crimes with which you taunt me. I will at least 
endeavour to deserve forgiveness, for I am here, 
with my sword in my hand, willing to spend the 
best blood of my body to make amends for my 
error; and mortal man can do no more.” 

‘ Well, my lord,” said Sir Duncan, “TI shall be 
sorry to carry back this language to the Marquis 
of Argyle. I had it in farther charge from the 
Marquis, that, to prevent the bloody feuds which 
must necessarily follow a Highland war, his lordship 
will be contented if terms of truce could be arranged 
to the north of the Highland line, as there is ground 
enough in Scotland to fight upon, without neigh- 
bours destroying cach other’s families and inheri- 
tanves.”” 

“ It is a peaceful proposal,” said Montrose, smiling, 
“such as it should be, coming from one whose per- 
sonal actions have always been more peaceful than 
his measures. Yet, if the terms of such a truce 
could be equally fixed, and if we can obtain secu- 
rity,—for that, Sir Duncan, is indispensable,—that 
your Marquis will observe these terms with strict 
fidelity, J, for my part, should be content to leave 
peace behind us, since we must needs carry war 
before us. But, Sir Duncan, you are too old and 
experienced a soldier for us to permit you to remain 
in our leaguer, and witness our proceedings : we 
shall, therefore, when you have refreshed yourself, 
recommend thar speedy return to Inverary, and 
we shall send with you a gentleman on our part to 
adjust the terms of the Highland armistice, in case 
the Marquis shail be found serious in proposin 
such a measure.” Sir Duncan Campbell assente 
by a bow. 

“ My Lord of Menteith,” continued Montrose, 
“will you have the goodness to attend Sir Duncan 
Campbell of Ardenvohr, while we determine who 
shall return with him to his Chief? M‘Aulay will 

it us tu request that he be entertained with 
suitable hospitality.” 

. “ I will give orders for that,” said Allan M‘Aulay, 
rising and coming forward. “I love Sir Duncan 
Campbell ; we have been joint suffcrezs in farmer 
days, and I do not forget it now.” 

“My Lord of Menteith,” said Sir Duncan Camp- 
bell, “I am grieved to see you, at your early age, 
engaged in such desperate and rebeilious courses.” 
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“TI am young,” answered Menteith, * yet old | 
enough to distinguish between right and 
between loyalty and rebellion ; and the sooner a | 

ood course is begun, the longer and the better 
ve I a chance of runnin it.” 

“ And you too, my friend, Allan M‘Aulay,” said 
Sir Duncan, taking his hand, ‘“ must we also call 
each other enemies, that have been so often allied 
against a common foe?” Then turning round to 
the meeting, he said, “ Farewell, gentlemen ; there 
are 60 many of you to whom I wish well, that 
your rejection of all terms of mediation gives me 
deep atfliction. May Heaven,” he said, lookin 
upwards, “ judge between our motives, and those o 
the movers of this civil commotion !” 

“ Amen,” said Montrose ; “to that tribunal we 
all submit us.” 

Sir Duncan Campbell left the hall, accompanied 
by Allan M‘Aulay and Lord Menteith. “ There 
goes a true-bred Campbell,” said Montrose, as the 
envoy departed, “ for they are ever fair and false.” 

“ Pardon me, my lord,” said Evan Dhu; “ here- 
ditary enemy as TI am to their name, I have ever 
found the Knight of Ardenvohr brave in war, 
honest in peace, and true in council.” 

“ Of his own disposition,” said Montrose, “such 
he is undoubtedly ; but he now acts as the organ or 
mouth-piece of his Chief, the Marquis, the falsest 
man that ever drew breath. And, M‘Aulay,” he 
continued in a whisper to his host, “lest he should 
make some impression upon the inexperience of 
Menteith, or the singular disposition of your brother 
you had better send music into their chamber, to 
prevent his inveigling them into any private con- 
ference.” 

“The devil a musician have I,” answered 
M‘Aulay, “excepting the piper, who has nearly 
broke his wind by an ambitious contention for 
superiority with three of his own craft; but I can 
send Annot Lyle and her harp.” And he left the 
apartment to give orders accordingly. 

Meanwhile a warm discussion took place, who 
should undertake the perilous task of returning with 
Sir Duncan to Inverary. To the higher dignitaries, 
accustomed to consider themselves upon an equa- 
lity even with M‘Callum More, this was an office 
not to be proposed ; unto others who could not 
plead the same excuse, it was altogether unaccept- 
able. One would have thought Inverary had been 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death, thé inferior 
chiefs shewed such reluctance to approach it. After 
a considerable hesitation, the plain reason was at 
length spoken out, namely, that whatever High- 
lander should undertake an office so distasteful to 
M‘Callum More, he would be sure to treasure the 
offence in his remembrance, and one day or other 
to make him bitterly repent of it. . 

In this dilemma, Montrose, who considered the 
proposed armistice as a mere stratagem on the part 
of Argyle, although he had not ventured bluntly to 
reject it in presence of those whom it concerned so 
nearly, resolved to impose the danger and dignity 
upon Captain Dalgetty, who had neither clan nor 
estate in the Highlands upon which the wrath of 
Argyle could wreak itself. , 

“But I have a neck though,” said Dalgetty, 
bluntly; “and what if he chooses to avenge himself 
upon that? I have known a case where an honour- 
able ambassador has been hanged as a spy before 
now.* Neither did the Romans use am orf 
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much more mercifully at the siege of Capua, although 
I read that they only cut off their hands and noses, 
put ous their eyes, and suffered them to depart in 


peace. 

* By my honour, Captain Dalgetty,” said Mon- 
trose, “should the Marquis, contrary to the rules 
of war, dare to practise any atrocity against you, 
you may depend upon my taking such signal ven- 
geance that all Scotland shall ring of it.” 

_ “ That will do but little for Dalgetty,” returned 
tne Captain ; “ but, corragio ! as the Spaniard says. 
With the Land of Promise full in view, the Moor 
of Drumthwacket, mea paupera regna, as we said 
at Mareschal College, I will not refuse your Excel- 
lency’s commission, being conscious it becomes a 
cavalier of honour to obey his commander’s orders, 
in defiance both of gibbet and sword.” 

“ Gallantly resolved,” said Montrose ; “and if 
you will come apart with me, I will furnish you 
with the conditions to be laid before M‘Callum 
More, upon which we are willing to grant him a 
truce for his Highland dominions.” 

With these we need not trouble our readers. 
They were of an evasive nature, calculated to meet 
& proposal which Montrose considered to have been 
made only for the purpose of gaining time. When 
he had put Captain Dalgetty in complete possession 
of his instructions, and when that worthy, making 
his military obeisance, was near the door of his 
apartment, Montrose made him a sign to return. 

“I presume,” said he, “I need not remind an 
officer who has served under the great Gustavus, 
that a little more is required of a person sent with 
a flag of truce than mere discharge of his instruc- 
tions, and that his general will expect from him, 
on his return, some account of the state of the ene- 
my’s affairs, as far as they come under his obser- 
vation. In short, Captain Dalgetty, you must be 
un peu olair-voyant.” 

“ Ah ha! your Excellency,” said the Captain, 
twisting his hard features into an inimitable ex- 
pression of cunning and intelligence, “ if they do 
not put my head in a poke, which I have known 
practised upon honourable soldados who have been 
suspected to come upon such errands as the pre- 
sent, your crvoreng Ad rely on a preceese nar- 
ration of whatever Dugald Dalgetty shall hear or 
see, were it even how many turns of tune there 
are in M‘Callum More’s pibroch, or how many 
checks ig the sett of his plaid and trews.” 

- Enough,” answered Montrose ; “ farewell, Cap- 
tain Dalgetty: and as they say that a lady’s mind 
is always expressed in her postscript, so I would 
have you think that the most important Lal of your 
S Dakotty: lies in what I have last said to you.” 

tty once more grinned intelligence, and 
withdrew to victual his charger and himself, for the 
fatigues of his app ing mission. 

At the door of the stable,—for Gustavus always 
claimed his first care, — he met Angus M‘Aulay and 


Sir Miles M ve, who had been looking at his 
horse ; and, praising his points and carriage, 


both united in strongly dissuading the Captain from 
taking an animal of such value with him upon his 
present very fatiguing journey. 

painted in the most alarming colours the 
coads, or rather wild tracks, by which it would be 
neceseary for him to travel into Argyleshire, and 
the wretched huts or bothies where he would be 
condemned to pass the night, and where no forage 
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could be procured for his horse, unless he could eat 
the stumps of old heather. In short, he pronounced 
it absolutely impossible, that, after undertaking such 
® pilgrimage, the animal could be in any case for 
military service. The Englishman strongly con- 
firmed all that Angus had said, and gave himself, 
body and soul, to the devil, if he thought it was not 
an act little short of absolute murder to carry a 
horse worth a farthing into such a waste and inhos- 

itable desert. Captain Dalgetty for an instant 
ooked steadily, first at one of the gentlemen and 
next at the other, and then asked them, as if in a 
state of indecision, what they would advise him to 
do with Gustavus under such circumstances. 

“ By the hand of my father, my dear friend,” 
answered M‘Aulay, “ if you leave the beast in my 
keeping, you may rely on his being fed and sorted 
according to his worth and quality, and that upon 
your happy return, you will find him as sleek as an 
onion boiled in butter.” 

“ Or,”’ said Sir Miles Musgrave, “ if this worthy 
cavalier chooses to part with his charger for a rea- 
sonable sum, I have some part of the silver candle- 
sticks still dancing the heys in my purse, which I 
shall be very willing to transfer to his.” 

“Jn brief, mine honourable friends,” said Cap- 
tain Dalgetty, again eyeing them both with an air 
of comic penetration, “I find it would not be alto- 
gether unacceptable to either of you, to have some 
token to remember the old soldier by, in case it 
shall please M‘Callum More to hang him up at the 
gate of his own castle. And doubtless it would be 
no small satisfaction to me, in such an event, that 
a noble and loyal cavalier like Sir Miles Musgrave, 
or a worthy and hospitable chieftain like our excel- 
lent landlord, should act as my executor.” 

Both hastened to protest that they had no such 
object, and insisted again upon the impassable cha- 
racter of the Highland paths. Angus M‘Aulay 
mumbled over a number of hard Gaelic names, 
descriptive of the difficult passes, precipices, corries, 
and beals, through which he said the road lay to 
Inverary, when old Donald, who had now entered, 
sanctioned his master’s account of these difficulties, 
by holding up his hands, and elevating his eyes, and 
shaking his head, at every guttural which M‘Aulay 
pronounced. But all this did not move the inflexi- 
ble Captain. 

“ My worthy friends,’’ said he, “ Gustavus is not 
new to the dangers of travelling, and the mountains 
of Bohemia ; and (no disparagement to the beals 
and corries Mr Angus is pleased to mention, and of 
which Sir Miles, who never saw them, confirms the 
horrors,) these mountains may compete with the 
vilest roads in Europe. In fact, my horse hath a 
most excellent and social quality ; for although he 
cannot pledge in my cup, yet we share our. loaf 
between us, and it will be hard if he suffers famine 
where cakes or bannocks are to be found. And, to 
cut this matter short, I beseech you, my good 
friends, to observe the state of Sir Cam 
bell’s palitey, which stands in that stall before us, 
fat and fair ; and, in return for your anxiety on my 
account, I give you my honest asseveration, that 
while we travel the same road, both that palfrey 
and his rider shall lack for food before either Gus- 
tavus or I.” ; 

Having said this, he filled a large measure with 
corn, and walked up with it to kis charger, who; 
by his low whinnying neigh, his pricked ears, 
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his pawing, shewed how close the alliance ‘was be- 
twixt him and his rider. Nor did he taste his corn 
until he had returned his master’s caresses, by 
licking his hands and face. After this interchange 
of greeting, the steed began to his provender with 
an eager despatch, which shewed old military habits; 
and the master, after looking on the animal with 
great complacency for about five minutes, said,— 
* Much good may it do your honest heart, Gus- 
tavus ;——now must I go and lay in provant myself 
for the campaign.” 

He then departed, having first saluted the Eng- 
lishman and Angus M‘Aulay, who remained looking 
at each other for some time in silence, and then 
burst out into a fit of laughter. 

‘“ That fellow,” said Sir Miles Musgrave, “ is 
formed to go through the world.” 

“ T shall think so too,” said M‘Aulay, “ if he can 
slip through M‘Callum More’s fingers as easily as 
he has done through ours.” 

“Do you think,” said the Englishman, “ that the 
Marquis will not respect, in Captain Dalgetty’s per- 
son, the laws of civilized war ?” 

“ No more than I would respect a Lowland pro- 
clamation,” said Angus M‘Aulay.—“ But come 
along, it is time I were returning to my guests.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


In a rebellion, 

‘When what’s not meet, but what must be, was law, 
Then were they chosen ; in a better hour, 

Let what is meet be said it must be meet, 

And throw their power i’ the dust. 





Coriolanus. 


IN a smal] apartment, remote from the rest of 
the guests assembled at the castle, Sir Duncan 
Campbell was presented with every species of re- 
freshment, and respectfully attended by Lord Men- 
teith, and by Allan M‘Aulay. His discourse with 
the latter turned upon a sort of hunting campaign, 
in which they had been engaged together against 
the Children of the Mist, with whom the Knight 
of Ardenvohr, as well as the M‘Aulays, had a 
deadly and irreconcilable feud. Sir Duncan, how- 
ever, speedily endeavoured to lead back the conver- 
sation to the subject of his present errand to the 
castle of Darnlinvarach. 

“It grieved him to the very heart,” he said, 
“to see that friends and neighbours, who should 
stand shoulder to shoulder, were likely to be en- 
gaged hand to hand in a cause which so little con- 
cerned them. What signifies it,” he said, “ to the 
Highland Chiefs, whether King or Parliament got 
uppermost! Were it not better to let them settle 
their own differences without interference, while 
the Chiefs, in the meantime, took the opportunity 
of establishing their own authority in a manner not 
to be called in question hereafter by either King or 
Parliament?” He reminded Allan M‘Aulay that 
the measures taken in the last reign to settle the 

eace, as was alleged, of the Highlands, were in 
ct levelled at the patriarchal power of the Chief- 
tains ; and he mentioned the celebrated settlement 
of the Fife Undertakers, as they were called, in the 
Lewis, as part of a deliberate plan, formed to intro- 


duce strangers among the Celtic tribes, to destroy 


by degrees their ancient customs and mode of 
government, and to despoil them of the inheritance 
of their fathers.! “ And yet,” he continued, ad- 
dressing Allan, “ it is for the purpose of giving 
despotic authority to the monarch by whom these 
designs have becn nursed, that so many ih eee 
Chiefs are upon the point of quarreling with, and 
drawing the sword against, their neighbours, allies, 
and ancient confederates.” 

“It is to my brother,” said Allan, “it is to the 
eldest son of my father’s house, that the Knight 
of Ardenvohr must address these remonstrances. 
I am, indeed, the brother of Angus ; but in bein 
so, I am only the first of his clansmen, and boun 
to shew an example to the others by my cheerful 
and ready obedience to his commands.” 

«“ The cause also,” said Lord Menteith, inter- 
posing, “is far more general than Sir Duncan 
Campbell seems to suppose it. It is neither limited 
to Saxon nor to Gael, to mountain nor to strath, to 
Highlands nor to Lowlands. The question is, if 
we will continue to be governed by the unlimited 
authority assumed by a set of persons in no respect 
superior to ourselves, instead of returning to the 
natural government of the Prince against whom 
they have rebelled. And respecting the interest of 
the Highlands in particular,” he added, “ I crave 
Sir Duncan Campbell’s pardon for my plainness ; 
but it seems very clear to me, that the only effect 
produced by the present usurpation, will be the ag- 
grandisement of one overgrown clan at the expense 
of every independent Chief in the Highlands. 

“TI will not reply to you, my lord,” said Sir Dun- 
can Campbell, “ because I know your prejudices, 
and from whom they are borrowed; yet you will 
pardon my saying, that being at the head of the 
rival branch of the House of Graham, I have both 
read of and known an Earl of Menteith, who would 
have disdained to have been tutored in politics, or 
to have been commanded in war, by an Earl of 
Montrose.” : 

“ You will find it in vain, Sir Duncan,” said 
Lord Menteith, haughtily, “ to set my vanity in 
arms against my principles. The King gave my 
ancestors their title and rank ; and these shall never 
prevent my acting, in the royal cause, under any 
one who is better qualified than myself to be a com- 
mander-in-chief. Least of all, shall any miserable 
jealousy prevent me from placing my hand and 
sword under the guidance of the bravest,@ghe most 
loyal, the most heroic spirit among our Scottish 
nobility.” 

“ Pity,” said Sir Duncan Campbell, “ that you 
cannot add to his gas tia the farther epithets of 
the most steady, and the most consistent. But I 
have no purpose of debating these points with you, 
my lord,” waving his hand, as if to avoid farther 
discussion ; “ the die is cast with you; allow me 
only to express my sorrow for the disastrous fate 
to which Angus M‘Aulay’s natural rashness, and 
your lordship*» influence, are dragging my gallant 





} In the reign of James VI., an attempt of rather an extra- 
ord Kind oan made to civilize the extreme northern part 
of the Hebridean Archipelago. That monarch granted the pro- 
perty of the Island of Lewis, as if it had been an unknown and 
savage country, to a number of Lowland Bg lnseearct called 
undertakers, chiefly natives of the shire of Fife, that they 
might colonize cod settle there. The enterprise was at first 
successful, but the natives of the island, MacLeods and Mac- 
Kengzies, rose on the Lowland adventurers, and put most of 
them to the sword. ° 
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tend Allam here, with his father’s clan, and many. 
» brave man besides.” 

* The die is oss for us a Sir E weraey, SP ec 
Allan, looki ,» and arguing on his own 
Rppechonactan flelings “ the iron hand of destiny 
branded our fate upon our forehead long ere we 
eould form a wish, or raise a finger in our own 
behalf. Were this otherwise, by what means does 
the Seer pei apne future from mae gts aioe 

resages whic t his waking is ing 
aval Nought can be foreseen but that which is 
certain to happen.” 

Sir Duncan Campbell was about to reply, and 
the darkest and most cantested point of metaphysics 
might have been brought into discussion betwixt 
two Highland disputants, when the door opened, and 
Annot Lyle, with her clairshach in her hand, entered 
the apartment. The freedom of a Highland maiden 
was in her step and in her eye; for, bred up in the 
closest intimacy with the Laird of M‘Aulay and his 
brother, with Lord Menteith, and other young men 
whe frequented Darnlinvarach, she possessed none 
of that timidity which a female, educated chiefly 
among her own sex, would either have felt, or 
thought necessary to assume, on an occasion like 
the present. 

Her dress partook of the antique, for new fashions 
seldom penetrated into the Highlands, nor would 
they easily have found their way to a castle inha- 
bited chiefly by men, whose sole occupation was 
war and the shiaas. Yet Annot’s garments were 
not only becoming, but even rich. Her open jacket, 
with a high collar, was composed of blue cloth, 
richly embroidered, and had silver clasps to fasten, 
when it pleased the wearer. Its sleeves, which 
were wide, came no lower than thie elbow, and ter- 
minated in a golden fringe ; under this upper coat, 
if it can be so termed, she wore an under dress of 
blue satin, also richly embroidered, but which was 
several shades lighter in colour than the upper 

ent. The petticoat was formed of tartan silk, 

m the set, or pattern, of which the colour of blue 
greatly predominated, so as to remove the tawdry 
effect. too frequently produced in tartan, by the 
mixture and strong opposition of colours. An an- 
tique silver chain hung round her neck, and sup- 
or key, with which she tuned her 

instrument. <A small ruff rose above her collar, 
and was secured by a brooch of some value, an old 


an assiduity which was probably designed togive 
Sir Duncan an impression of her rank and conse- 
quence, If such was Allan’s purpose however,, it 
was unnevessary. Sir Duncan kept his eyes fixed 
upon Annot with an expression of much 
interest than could have arisen from any impression 
that she was a person of consequence, Annot even 
felt embarrassed under the old knight’s steady gaze ; 
and it was not without considerable hesitation, that, 
taning her instrument, and receiving an assenti 
look from Lord Menteith and Allan, she execu 
the following ballad, which our friend, Mr Secundus 
M‘Pherson, whose goodness we had before to ac- 
knowledge, has thus translated into the English 
tongue : 


THE ORPHAN MAID. 


November's hail-cloud drifts away, 
November's sunbeam wan 

Looks noldly on the castle grey, 
When forth comes Lady Anne. 


The orphan by the oak was set, 
Hor arms, her feet, were bare, 
The hail-drops had not melted yet, 

Amid her raven hair. 


** And, Dame,” she said, ** by all the tles 
That child and mother know, 

Aid one who never knew these joys, 
Relieve an orphan’s wo.” 


The Indy said, ‘* An orphan’s state 
Is hard and sad to bear; 

Yet worse the widow'd mother's fate, 
Who mourns both lord and heir. 


*« Twelys times the rolling year has sped, 
Since, when from vengeance wild 

Of fierce Strathallan’s Chief I fied, 
Forth’s eddies whelm’d my child.” 


“< Twelve times the year its course has borne,” 
The wandering maid replied, 

** Since fishers on St Bridget’s morn 
Drew nets on Campsie side. 


** St Bridget sent no scaly 7 hae — 
An infant, well-nigh dead, 

They saved, and rear'd in want and toll, 
To beg from you her bread.” 


That orphan maid the lady kiss'd — 
ee My husband's looks you bear; 

St Bridget and her morn be bless’d! 
You are his widow's heir.” 


They ’ve robed that maid so poor and pale, 
In silk and sandals rare ; 
And pearls, for drops of frozen hall, 


keepsake of Lord Menteith. Her profusion of light Are glistening in her hair.* 

hair almost hid her laughing eyes, while, with a | —————___.._- SS 
smile and a blush, she mentioned that she had * The admirers of pure Celtic antiquity, notwithstanding the 

cuons as. em ey chose | elegance of the above transiation, may be desirous te see 2 

Se — : pot a ac a y a fiaeal ae on the Sain Gaclic. pin we therefore 
mumac. c can p ga wilh Consider- ‘ id 

bl eurprise i intere at at the lovely ap ition, aut el Peet ees rte the original is deposited 
which thus interrup bate wi 
M‘Aulay. LitaraL TRANSLATION. 

“(Can this,” he said to him in a whisper, “a{ The hail-blast had drifted away upon the wings of the gale 
creature so beautiful and so elegant, be a domestic “d ener oo sun looked from between the clouds, pale as 
musician of your brother’s establishment 1” dates Hh Reece ee 

bas Lae ie bee eee ee 
with some hesitation ; is a———a — near re . r leglins. 

° : There sat han maiden beneath the old oak-tree of 
tion of our family — and treated,” he added, more appointment. ‘The withered Teaves fell around her, and her 
was more withered than the 


firmly, “ as an adopted daughter of our father’s 


As he spoke thus, he arose from his seat, and 
with that air of courtesy which every Highlander 
eam assume when it suits him to practise it, he 
resigned it to Annot, and offered to her, at the same 
fime, whatever refreshments the table afforded, with 


The parent of the ice [poetically taken for the frost] still 
congealed the hall-drops in her hair; they were like the speck 
of white asheson the twisted boughs of the blackened and half- 
consumed oak that biases in the hail. 

And the maiden said, ‘‘ Give me comfort, Lady, I am aD 
orphan child.” And the Lady replied, ‘How can I give that 
which I have not? I am the widow of a alain lord, — ti 


¢ Milk-paiis, 
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“While the song proceeded, Lord Mentsith ob- 
served, with somegurprise, that it ape’ to pro- 
duce a much deeper effect upon mind of Sir 
Duncan Campbell, than he could possibly have an- 
ticipated from his age and character. He well 
knew that the Highlanders of that period possessed 
a much greater sensibility both for tale and song 
than was found among their Lowland prenboure 
but even this, he thought, hardly accounted for the 
embarrassment with which the old man withdrew 
his eyes from the songstress, as if unwilling to 
suffer them to rest on an object so interesting. 
Still less was it to be expected, that features which 
expressed pride, stern common sense, and the au- 
stere habit of authority, should have been so much 
agitated by so trivial a circumstance. Ax the Chief’s 
brow became clouded, he drooped his large shaggy 
grey eyebrows until they almost concealed his eyes, 
on the lids ef which something like a tear might be 
seen to glisten. He remained silent and fixed in 
the same posture for a minute or two, after the 
last note had ceased to vibrate. He then raised 
his head, and having looked at Annot Lyle, as if 
purposing to speak to her, he as suddenly changed 
that purpose, and was about to address Allan, when 
the door opened, and the Lord of the Castle made 
his appearance. 


etd 


CHAPTER X. 


Dark on their journcy lour’d the gloomy day, 

Wild were the hills, and doubtful grew the way ; 

More dark, more gloomy, and more doubtful, shew'’d 

The mansion which received them from the road. 
Travellers, a Romance. 


Aneus M‘Avtay was charged with a m 
which he seemed to find some difficulty in commu- 
nicating ; for it was not till after he had framed his 
speech several different ways, and blundered them 
all, that he succeeded in letting Sir Duncan Camp- 
bell know, that the cavalier who was to accompany 
him was waiting in readiness, and that all was pre- 
pared for his return to Inverary. Sir Duncan Camp- 
bell rose up very indignantly; the affront which 
this message implied immediately driving out of his 
recollection the sensibility which had been awakened 
by the music. 

“T little expected this,” he said, looking indig- 
nantly at Angus M‘Aulay. “TI little thought that 
there was a Chief in the West Highlands, who, at 
the pleasure of a Saxon, would have bid the Knight 
of Ardenvohr leave his castle, when the sun was 
declining from the meridian, and ere the second 
cup had been filled. But farewell, sir, the food of 
& churl does not satisfy the appetite ; when I next 





mother of a perished child. When I fled in my fear from the 
vengeance of my husband's foe, our bark was averubelmed in 
tide, and my infant pérished. This was on St Bridget's 
morn, near the strong Lyns of Campsie. May il} luck hght 
upon the day.” And the maiden answered, “It was on St 
ridget’s morn, and twelve harvests before this time, that the 
fishermen of Campsie in their nets neither grils nor 
salmon, butan infant half dead, who hath sinoe lived in misery, 
and must die, unless she is now aided.” And the Lady an- 
swered, ‘‘ Blossed be Saint Bridget and hermorn, for these are 
the eyes and the falcon look of my slain lord; and thine 
shall be the inheritance of his widow.”” And she called for ber 


attendants, and she bade them clothe that maiden in 
suk, and in sumite; and the 2 which they wove among 


were whiter than the frozen hail-drops. 
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revisit it shall be with a naked.gword 
in one hand, and a firebrand. in the other.” 

“ And if you so come,” said An “1 
myself to meet you fairly, though you broughit five 
hundred Campbells at your back, and to afford you 
and them such entertainment, that you shall not 
again complain of the hospitality of Darnlinvarach.” } 

“ Threatened men,” said Sir Duncan, “ live long. 
Your turn for gasconading, Laird of M‘Aulay, is 
too well known, that men of haneur should regard 
a vaunts. To you, my lord, and to Allan, who 

ve supplied the place of my churlish host, I leave 
my thanks. And to you, pretty mistress,” he said, 

dressing Annot Lyle, “ this little token, for having 
opened a fountain which hath been dry for many a 
year.” So saying, he left the apartment, and com- 
manded his attendants to be summoned. Angus 
M‘Aulay, equally embarrassed and incensed at the 
charge of inhospitality, which was the greatest pos- 
sible affront to a Highlander, did not follow Sir 
Duncan to the court-yard, where, mounting his 
palfrey, which was in readiness, followed by six 
mounted attendants, and accompanied by the noble 
Captain Dalgetty, who had also awaited him, hold- 
ing Gustavus ready for action, though he did not 
draw his girths and mount till Sir Duncan appeamed, 
the whole cavalcade left the castle. 

The journey was long and toilsome, but without 
any of the extreme privations which the Laird of 
M‘Aulay had prophesied. In truth, Sir Duncan 
was very cautious to avoid those nearer and more 
secret paths, by means of which the county of Argyle 
was accessible from the westward ; for his relation 
and chief, the Marquis, was used to boast, that he 
would not for a hundred thousand crowns any 
mortal should know the passes by which an armed 
force could penetrate into his country. 

Sir Duncan Campbell, therefore, rather shunned 
the Highlands, and falling into the Low-country, 
made for the nearest seaport in the vicinity, where 
he had several] half-decked galleys, or birlings, as 
they were called, at his command. In one of these 
they embarked, with Gustavus in company, who 
was so seasoned to adventure, that land and sea 
seemed as indifferent to him as to his master. 

The wind being favourable, they pursued their 
way rapidly with sails and oars; and early the next 
morning it was announced to Captain Dalgetty, then 
in a small cabin beneath the half-deck, that the 
galley was under the walls of Six Duncan Camp- 
bell’s castle. 

Ardenvohr accordingly rose high above him, when 
he came upon the deck of the galley. It was a 
gloomy square tower, of considerable size and great 
height, situated upon a headland projecting into the 
salt-water lake, or arm of the sea, which they had 
entered on the preceding evening. A wall, with 
flanking towers at each angle, surrounded the castle 
to landward ; but, towards the lake, it was built se 
near the brink of the precipice as only to leave 
room for a battery of seven guns, designed to pre- 
tect the fortress from any insult from that side, 
although situated too high to be of any effectual 
use according to the modern system of warfare. 

The eastern sun, rising behind the old tower, 
flung ite shadow far on the lake, darkening the 
deck of the galley, on which Captain Dalgetty now 
walked, waiting with some impatience the signal ta 

Sir Duncan Campbell, as he was info 
by his attendants, waa alveady, within the walls. of 
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the castle; but nu one encouraged the Captain’s | mig 


proposa] of following him ashore, until, as they 
stated, they should receive the direct permission or 
order of the Knight of Ardenvohr. 

In a short time afterwards the mandate arrived, 
while a boat, with a piper in the bow, bearing the 
Knight of Ardenvohr’s crest in silver upon his left 
arm, and playing with all his might the family 
march entitled “ The Campbells are coming,” ap- 
proached to conduct the envoy of Montrose to the 
castle of Ardenvohr. The distance between the 
galley and the beach was so short as scarce to 
require the assistance of the eight sturdy rowers, 
in bonnets, short coats, and trews, whose efforts 
sent the boat to the little creek in which they usually 
landed, before one could have conceived that it had 
left the side of the birling. Two of the boatmen, 
in ue of Dalgetty’s resistance, horsed the Captain 
on back of a third Highlander, and, wading 
through the surf with him, landed him high and 
dry upon the beach beneath the castle rock. In 
the face of this rock there of a something like 
the entrance of a low-browed cavern, towards which 
the assistants were preparing to hurry our friend 
Dalgetty, when, shaking himself loose from them 
with some difficulty, he insisted upon seeing Gus- 
tavus safely landed before he proceeded one step 
farther. The Highlanders could not comprehend 
what he meant, until one who had picked up a little 
English, or rather Lowland Scotch, exclaimed, 
“ Houts! it’s a’ about her horse, ta useless baste.” 
Farther remonstrance on the part of Captain Dal- 
getty was interrupted by the appearance of Sir 

can Campbell himself, from the mouth of the 
cavern which we have described, for the purpose 
of inviting Captain Dalgetty to accept of the hospi- 
tality of Ardenvohr, pledging his honour, at the 
same time, that Gustavus should be treated as 
became the hero from whom he derived his name, 
not to mention the important person to whom he 
now belonged. Notwithstanding this satisfactory 
guarantee, Captain Dalgetty would still have hesi- 
tated, such was his anxiety to witness the fate of 
his companion Gustavus, had not two Highlanders 
seized him by the arms, two more pushed him on 
behind, while a fifth exclaimed, “ Hout awa wi’the 
daft Sassenach ! does she no hear the Laird biddin 
her up to her ain castle, wi’ her special voice, an 
isna that very mickle honour for the like o’ her.” 

Thus impelled, Captain Dalgetty could only for 
a short space keep a reverted eye towards the 
galley in which he had left the partner of his 
mili toils. In a few minutes afterwards he 
found himself involved in the total darkness of a 
staircase, which, eptering from the low-browed 
cavern we have mentioned, winded upwards through 
the entrails of the living rock. 

“ The cursed or arp salvages !”” muttered the 
Captain, haif aloud ; “ what is to become of me, if 
Gustavus, the namesake of the invincible Lion of 
the Protestant League, should be lamed among their 
untenty hands!” 

“ Have no fear of that,” said the voice of Sir 

who was nearer to him than he imagined ; 

“my men are accustomed to handle horses, both 

in embarking and dressing them, and you will soon 

see Gustavus as safe as when you last dismounted 
from his back.” 

Dalgetty knew the world too well to offer 

any remonstrance, whatever uneasiness he 
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might suppress within his own bosom. ag a 

two higher up the stair shewed light and a door, 

and an ag ape wicket led him out upon a gal- 

lery cut in the open face of the rock, extending a 

space of about six or eight yards, until he reached’ 
a second door, where the path re-entered the rock, 

and which was also defen ied by an iron portcullis, 

“An admirable traverse,” observed the Captain ; 

“and if commanded by a field-piece, or even a 

few muskets, quite s cient to ensure the place 

against a storming party. 

Sir Duncan Campbell made no answer at the 
time ; but, the moment afterwards, when they had 
entered the second cavern, he struck with the stick 
which he had in his hand, first on the one side, and 
then on the other of the wicket, and the sullen 
ringing sound which replied to the blows, made 
Captain Dalgetty sensible that there was a gun 
placed on each side, for the purpose of raking the 
gallery through which they had passed, although 
the embrasures, through which they might be fired 
on occasion, were masked on the outside with sods 
and loose stones. Having ascended the second 
staircase, they found themselves again on an open 
platform and gallery, exposed to a fire both of 
musketry and wall-guns, if, being come with hostile 
intent, they had ventured farther. A third flight 
of steps, cut in the rock like the former, but not 
caverned over, led them finally into the battery at 
the foot of the tower. This last stair also was 
narrow and steep, and, not to mention the fire 
which might be directed on it from above, one or 
two resolute men, with pikes and battle-axes, could 
have made the pass good against hundreds ; for the 
staircase would not admit two pia abreast, and 
was not secured by any sort of balustrade, or rail- 
ing, from the sheer and abrupt precipice, on the 
foot of which the tide now rolled with a voice of 
thunder. So that, under the jealous precautions 
used to secure this ancient Celtic fortress, a person 
of weak nerves, and a brain liable to become dizzy, 
might have found it something difficult to have 
achieved the entrance to the castle, even supposing 
no resistance had been offered. 

Captain Dalgetty, too old a soldier to feel such 
tremors, had no sooner arrived in the court-yard, 
than he protested to God, the defences of Sir Dun- 
can’s castle reminded him more of the notable for- 
tress of Spandau, situated in the March of Branden- 
burg, than of any place whilk it had been his fortune 
to defend in the course of his travels. Nevertheless, 
he criticised considerably the mode of placing the 
guns on the battery we have noticed, observing, 
that “ where cannon were perched, like to scarts, 
or sea-gulls, on the top of a rock, he had ever ob- 
served that they astonished more by their noise than 
they dismayed by the skaith or damage which they 
occasioned.” 

Sir Duncan, without replying, conducted the sol- 
dier into the tower; the defences of which were a 
portcullis and iron-clenched d6aken door, the thick- 
ness of the wall being the space between them. 
He had no sooner arrived in a hall hung with 
tapestry, than the Captain prosecuted his military 
criticism. It was indeed “al ear by the sight of 
an excellent breakfast, of which he partook with 
great avidity ; but no sooner had he secured this 
meal, than he made the tour of the apartment, exa- 
mining the ground around the castle very 
from each window in the room. He then retarned 
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to his chair, and throwing himself back into it at 
his len stretched out one manly leg, and tap- 
ping his jack-boot with the riding-rod which he 
carried in his hand, after the manner of a half-bred 
man who affects ease in the society of his betters, 
he delivered his unasked yee as follows :— 
“ This house of yours, now, Sir Duncan, is a very 

retty defensible sort of a tenement, and yet it is 
fardly such af a cavaliero of honour would expect 
to maintain his credit by holding out for many days. 
For, Sir Duncan, if it pleases you to notice, your 
house is overcrowed, and slighted, or commanded, 
as we military men say, by yonder round hillock to 
the landward, whereon an enemy might stell such 
a battery of cannon as would make ye glad to beat 
a chamade within forty-eight hours, unless it pleased 
the Lord extraordinarily to shew mercy.” 

“ There is no road,” replied Sir Duncan, some- 
what shortly, * by which cannon can be brought 
against Ardenvohr. The swamps and morasses 
around my house would scarce carry your horse 
and yourself, excepting by such paths as could be 
rendered impassable within a few hours.” 

“Sir Duncan,” said the Captain, “ it is your plea- 
sure to suppose so; and yet we martial men say, 
that where there is a sea-coast there is always a 
naked side, seeing that cannon and munition, where 
they cannot be transported by land, may be right 
easily brought by sea near to the place where they 
are to be put in action. Neither is a castle, how- 
ever secure in its situation, to be accounted alto- 
aon invincible, or, as they say, impregnable ; for 

protest t’ye, Sir Duncan, that I have known 
twenty-five men, by the mere surprise and andacity 
of the attack, win, at point of pike, as strong a 
hold as this of Ardenvohr, and put to the sword, 
captivate, or hold to the ransom, the defenders, 
being ten times their own number.” 

Notwithstanding Sir Duncan Campbell’s know- 
ledge of the world, and his power of concealing 
his internal emotion, he appeared piqued and hurt 
at these reflections, which the Captain made with 
the most unconscious gravity, having merely se- 
lected the subject of conversation as one upon which 
he thought himself capable of shining, and, as they 
say, of laying down the law, without exactly recol- 
lecting that the topic might not be equally agree- 
able to his landlord. 

“ To cut this matter short,” said Sir Duncan, with 
an expression of voice and countenance somewhat 
agitated, “it is unnecessary for you to tell me, Cap- 
tain Dalgetty, that a castle may be stormed if it is 
not valorously defended, or surprised if it is not 
heedfully watched. I trust this poor house of mine 
will not be found in any of these predicaments, 
should even Captain Dalgety himself choose to 
beleaguer it.’? 

“For all that, Sir Duncan,” answered the perse- 
vering commander, “I would premonish you, as a 
friend, to trace out a sconce upon that round hill, 
with a good graffe, or ditch, whilk may be easily 
accomplished by compelling the labour of the boors 
in the vicinity ; it being the custom of the valorous 
Gustavus Adolphus to fight as much by the spade 
and shovel, as by sword, pike, and musket. Also, 
I would advise you to fortify the said sconce, not 
only by a foussie, or e, but also by certain 
stackets, or palisades.”— (Here Sir Duncan, be- 
coming impatient, left the apartment, the Captain 
following him to the door, and raising his voice as 
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he retreated, until he was fairly out of hearing.) — 
“The whilk stackets, or palisades, should be arti- 
ficially framed with re-entering angles and loop- 
holes, or crenelles, for musketry, whereof it shall 
arise that the foemen The Highland brute! 
the old Highland brute! They are as proud ag 
aipyatre and as obstinate as tups——and here he 

missed an opportunity of ing his house as 
pretty an irregular fortification as an invading army 
ever broke their teeth upon. — But I see,” he con- 
tinued, looking down from the window upon the 
bottom of the precipice, “they have got Gustavas 
safe ashore — Proper fellow! I would know that 
toss of his head among a whole squadron. I must 
go to see what they are to make of him.” 

He had no sooner reached, however, the court to 
the seaward, and put himself in the act of descend- 
ing the staircase, than two Highland sentinels, 
advancing their Lochaber axes, gave him to under- 
stand that this was a service of danger. 

“ Diavolo !” said the soldier, “ and I have got 
no pass-word. I could not speak a syllable of their 
salvage gibberish, an it were to save me from the 
provost-marshal.” 

“TJ will be your surety, Captain Dalgetty,” said 
Sir Duncan, who had again approached him with- 
out his observing from whence ; “ and we will go 
together, and see how your favourite charger is 
accommodated.” 

He conducted him accordingly down the staircase 
to the beach, and from thence by a short turn be- 
hind a large rock, which concealed the stables and 
other offices belonging to the castle. Captain Dal- 
getty became sensible, at the same time, that the 
side of the castle to the land was rendered totally 
inaccessible by a ravine, partly natural and partly 
scarped with great care and labour, so as to be 
only passed by a drawbridge. Still, however, the 
Captain insisted, “i ata the triumphant 
air with which Sir Duncan pointed out his defences, 
that a sconce should be erected on Drumsnab, the 
round eminence to the east of the castle, in respect 
the house might be annoyed from thence by burn- 
ing bullets full of fire, shot out of cannon, accord- 
ing to the curious invention of Stephen ‘Bathian, 
King of Poland, whereby that Prince utterly rnined 
the great Muscovite city of Moscow. This inven- 
tion, Captain Dalgetty owned, he had not yet wit- 
nessed, but observed, “ that it would give him 
particular delectation to witness the same put to 
the proof against Ardenvohr, or any other castle of 
similar strength ;” observing, “ that so curious an 
experiment could not but afford the greatest delight 
to all admirers of the military art.” 

Sir Duncan Campbell diverted this conversation 
by carrying the soldier into his stables, and suffer- 
me) him to arrange Gustavus acccrding to his own 
will and pleasure. After this duty had been care- 
fully performed, Captain Dalgetty proposed to return 
to the castle, observing, it was his intention to 
spend the time betwixt this and dinner, which, he 
presumed, would come upon the parade about noon, 
in burnishing his armour, which, having sustained 
some injury from the sea-air, ie pe he was afraid, 
seem discreditable in the eyes o M‘Callum More. 
Yet, while they were returning to the castle, he 
failed not to warn Sir Duncan Campbell against 
the t injury he might sustain by any sudden 

of an enemy, whereby his horses, cattle, and 
granaries, might be cut off and consumed, to his 
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ie ; wherefore he again strongly con- 


jared to construct a sconce upon the round 
ill called Drumsnab, and offered his own friendly 
services.in lining out the same. To this disinter- 
ested advice Sir Duncan only replied by ushering 
his guest to his apartment, and informing him that 
the tolling of the castle bell would make him aware 
when dinner was ready. 2 

CHAPTER XI. 


Is this thy castle, Baldwin? Melancholy 

polars er sable banner from the donjon, 

Darkening the fodm of the whole surge beneath. 

Were I a habitant, to see this gloom 

Pollute the face of nature, and to hear 

The ceaseless sound of wave, and seabird's scream, 

I'd wish me inthe hut that poorest peasant 
*er » to give him temporary shelter. 

Brown. 


THE ge Ritt-master would willingly have 
employed his leisure in studying the exterior of 
Sir Duncan’s castle, and verifying his own military 
ideas upon the nature of its defences. But a stout 
sentinel, who mounted guard with a Lochaber-axe 
at the door of his apartment, gave him to under- 
stand, by very significant signs, that he was in a 
sort of honourable captivity. 

It is strange, thought the Ritt-master to himself, 
how well these salvages understand the rules and 
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which smoked at the nether end of the table. But 
the onslaught, as he would have termed it, was de- | 
layed, until the conclusion of a very long grace, 

betwixt every section of which Dalgetty handled his 
knife and fork, as he spurp a done — musket 
or pike when going upon action, and as often vesigned 
them cawillizgls when the prolix chaplain com- 
meneed another clause of his benediction. Sir 
Duncan listened with decency, though he was sup- 
posed rather to have joined the Covenanters out 
of devotion to his chief, than real respect for the 
cause either of liberty or of Presbytery. His lady 
alone attended to the blessing, with symptoms of 
deep acquiescence. | 

The meal was performed almost in Carthusian 
silence ; for it was none of ee Dalgetty’s habits 
to employ his mouth in talking, while it could be 
more profitably occupied. Sir Duncan was abso- 
lutely silent, and the lady and churchman only 
occasionally exchanged a few words, spoken low, 
and indistinctly. 

But, when the dishes were removed, and their 

lace supplied by liquors of various sorts, Captain 

algetty no longer had, himself, the same weighty 
reasons for silence, and began to tire of that of the 
rest of the company. He commenced a new attack 
upon his landlord, upon the former ground. 

“ Touching that round monticle, or hill, or emi- 
nence, termed Drumsnab, I would be proud to hole 
some dialogue with you, Sir Duncan, on the nature 
of the sconce to be there constructed ; and whether 


er of war. Who would have pre-supposed | the angles thereof should be acute or obtuse — anent 


eir acquaintance with the maxim of the great and 
any Gustavus Adolphus, that a flag of trace 
d be half a messenger half a spy !— And, 
having finished burnishing his arms, he sate down 
tiently to compute how much half a dollar per 
m would amount to at the end of a six-months’ 
ign ; and, when he had settled that problem, 
poeeded to the more abstruse calculations neces- 
sary for drawing up a brigade of two thousand men 
on the principle of extracting the square root. 
From his musings, he was roused by the joyful 
sound of the dinner bell, on which the Highlander, 
pote Mec rrstey became his gentleman-usher, and 
him to the hall, where a table with four 
covers bore ample proofs of Highland hospitality. 
Sir Duncan entered, conducting his lady, a tall, 
faded, melancholy female, dressed in deep mourning. 
They were followed by a Presbyterian clergyman, 
in his Geneva cloak, and wearing a black silk scull- 
cap, covering his short hair so closely, that it could 
scarce be seen at all, so that the unrestricted ears 
had an undue predominance in the general aspect. 


Thia ungraceful fashion was universal at the time, 
and partly led to the nick-names of roundheads, 
ick-eared and so forth, which the insolence 


of the cavaliers liberally bestowed on their poli- 
“Sir Dunaan presented his mi 

ic Duncan is military guest to his 
lady, who received his technical aslutacod with a 
stiff and silent reverence, in which it could scarce 
be judged whether pride or melancholy had the 
greater share, The churchman, to whom he was 
next presented, eyed him with a glance of mingled 
dislike and curiosity. 

The Captain, well accustomed to-worse looks from 
more us persons, cared very little either for 
those of the lady or of the divine, but bent his 
whole soul upon assaulting a huge piece of beef, 


| whilk I have heard the great Velt-Mareschal Ban 


nier hold a learned argument with General Tiefen- 
bach during a still-stand of arms.” 
“Captain Dalgetty,” answered Sir Duncan very ' 
drily, “it is not our Highland usage to debate mili 
tary points with strangers. This castle is like tc 
hold out against a stronger enemy than any force 
which the unfortunate gentlemen we left at Darn- 
linvarach are able to bring against it.” | 
A deep sigh from the lady accompanied the con- 
clusion of her husband’s speech, which seemed to 
remind her of some painful circumstance. | 
“‘ He who gave,” said the cle addressing 
her in a solemn tone, “ hath takenaway. May you, 
honourable lady, be long enabled to say, be 
His name !” | 
To this exhortation, which seemed intended for 
her sole behoof, the lady answered by an inclination 
of her head, more humble than Captain Dalgetty 
had yet observed her make. Supposing he should 
now find her in a more conversible humour, he 
proceeded to accost her. 
“ It is indubitably very yatural that your lady- 
ship should be downcast at the mention of military 
preparations, whilk I have observed to spread 
perturbation among women of all nations, and 
almost all conditions. Nevertheless, Penthesilea, 
in ancient times, and also Joan of Aré, and others, 
were of a different kidney. And,as I have learned 
while I served the Spaniard, the Duke of Alva in 
former times had the leaguer-lnses who followed ' 
his camp marshalled into tertias, (whilk we call 
regiments,) and officered and commanded by those 
of their own feminine gender, and regulated by 8 | 
commander-in-chief, called in German Hurewel- | 
bler, or, as we would say vernacularly, Captain of 
the Queanis. True it is, they were pervens not 
be named as parallel to your ladyship, being suct 
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“ The will spare ae dies bal cee 
exposition, Captain tty,” said hi some- 
what sternly ; to which the 
each discourse better befitted a pl pir seated 
by profane soldiery than the board of an honourable 
cn, and the presence of a lady of quality.” 

‘ Craving your pardon, Dominie, or Doctor, aut 
quocunque alio nomine 8, for I would have you 
to know I have studied polite letters,” said the 
unabashed envoy, filling a great cup of wine, “I 
see no ground for your reproof, seeing I did not 
speak of those twrpes persone, as if their occu- 
pation or character was a proper subject of con- 
versation for this lady’s presence, but simply par 
aovidens, as illustrating the matter in hand, namely 
their natural courage and audacity, much enhanced, 
doubtless, by the desperate circumstances of their 
condition.” 

“ Captain Dalgetty,” said Sir Duncan Campbell, 
“to break short this discourse, I must acquaint 
you, that I have some business to despatch to-night, 
in order to enable me to ride with you to-morrow 
towards Inverary ; and therefore ig 

“To ride with this person to-morrow!” ex- 
claimed his lady ; “such cannot be your purpose, 
Sir Duncan, unless you have forgotten that the 
morrow is a sad anniversary, and dedicated to as 
sad a solemnity.” 

“I had not forgotten,” answered Sir Duncan; 

how is it possible I can ever forget %? but the 
necessity of the times requires I should send this 
officer onward to Inverary, without loss of time.” 

“ Yet, surely, not that you should accompany 
hiza in person ?” inquired the lady. 

“It were better I did,” said Sir Duncan ; “ yet 
I can write to the Marquis, and follow on the 
subsequent day.— Captain Dalgetty, I will despatch 
a letter for you, explaining to the Marquis of Argyle 
your character and commission, with which you will 
please to prepare to travel to Inverary early to- 
morrow morning.” 

“ Sir Duncan Campbell,” said Dalgetty, “I am 
doubtless at your discretionary disposal in this 
matter; not the less, 1 pray you to remember the 
blot which will fall upon your own escutcheon, if 
you do in any way suffer me, being a commis- 
sionate flag of truce, to be circumvented in this 
matter, whether olam, vi, vel precario; I do not 
Bay by your assent to any wrong done to me, but 
even through absence of any due care on your part 
to prevent the same.” 

“ You are under the safeguard of my honour, 
sir,” answered Sir Duncan Campbell, “and that is 
more than a sufficient security. And now,” con- 
tinued he, rising, “I must set the example of 
retiring.” 

Dalgetty saw himself under the necessity of fol- 
lowing the hint, oe the hour was early; but, 
like a skilful B dongs @ availed himself of every 
delay which circumstances 





instant of permitted. 
“Trusting to your honourable parole,” said he, 


filling his cup, “I drink to you, Sir Duncan, and 
to the continuance of your honourable house.” A 
sigh from Sir Duncan was the only reply. —“ Also, 
madam,” said the soldier, replenishing the quaigh 
with all possible despatch, “I drink to your honour 
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able health, and fulfilment of all your vighuess 
desires—and, reverend sir,” (not forgetting te fit 
the action to the words,) “I fill this cup to the 
drowning of all unkindness betwixt you and Cap- 
tain Dalgetty —I should say Major —and, in Pin op 
the flagon contains but one cup more, I drink to 
the health of all honourable cavaliers and brav= 
soldados — and, the flask being empty, I am ready, 
Sir Duncan, to attend your functiouary, or sentinel 
to my place of private repose.” 

He received a formal permission to retire, and 
an assurance, that as the wine seemed to be to his 
taste, another measure of the same vin should 
attend him presently, in order to soothe the hours 
of his aaa ae ‘ 

No sooner e Captain reached the apart- 
ment than this promise was fulfilled; and, in a 
short time afterwards, the added comforts of a pasty 
of red-deer venison rendered him very tolerant 
both of confinement and want of society. The same 
domestic, a sort of chamberlain, who placed this 
good cheer in his apartment, delivered to Dalgetty 
a packet, sealed and tied up with a silken thread, 
according to the custom of the time, addressed with 
many forms of respect to the High rage we 
Prince, Archibald, Marquis of Argyle, of 
Lorne, and so forth. The chamberlain at the same 
time apprized the Ritt-master, that he must take 
horse at an early hour for Inverary, where the 
packet of Sir Duncan would be at once his intro- 
duction and his gs Not forgetting that it 
was his object to collect information as well as to 
act as an envoy, and desirous, for his own sake, 
to ascertain Sir Duncan’s reasons for sending him 
onward without his personal attendance, the Ritt- 
master inquired at the domestic, with all the pre- 
caution that his experience su what were 
the reasons which detained Sir Duncan at home on 
the succeeding day. The man, who was from 
Lowlands, replied, “ that it was the habit of Sir 
Duncan and his lady to observe as a day of solemn 
fast and humiliation the anniversary on which their 
castle had been taken by surprise, and their chil- 
dren, to the number of four, destroyed cruelly by a 
band of Highland freebooters during Sir Duncan’s 
absence upon an expedition which the Marquis of 
Argyle had undertaken against the Macleans of 
the Isle of Mull.” 

“Truly,” said the soldier, “ your lord and lady 
have some cause for fast and humiliation. Never- 
theless, I will venture to pronounce, that if he had 
taken the advice of any experienced soldier, having 
skill in the practiques of defending places of advan- 
tage, he would have built a scence upon the small 
hill which is to the left of the draw-brigg. And this 
I can easily prove to you, mine honest friend ; for, 
holding that pasty to be the castle—What’s your 
name, friend ?” 

“ Lorimer, sir,” replied the man. . 

“Here is to your health, honest Lorimer. — 1 
say, Lorimer —holding that pasty to be the main 
body or citadel of the place to be defended, and 
taking the marrow-bone for the sconce to be 
erected ——” 

“JT am , sir,” said Lorimer, interrupting 
him, “that I cannot stay to hear the reat of your 
demonstration; but the bell will presently ring. 
As worthy Mr Graneangowi, the Marquis’s own 
chaplain, does see f worship, and only seven of 
our household out of sixty persens understand the 
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them to be ahanit and greatly prejudice me in the 
opinion of my lady. ere are pipes and tobacco, 
sir, if you please to drink a whiff of smoke, and if 

i want any thing else, it shall be forthcoming two 
hours hence, when prayers are over.” So saying, 
he left the apartment. 

No sooner was he gone, than the heavy toll of 
the castle-bell summoned its inhabitants together ; 
and was answered by the shrill clamour of the 
females, mixed with the deeper tones of the men, 
as, talking Earse at the top of their throats, they 
hurried from different quarters by a long but nar- 
row gallery, which served as a communication to 
many rooms, and, among others, to that in which 
Captain Dalgetty was stationed. There they go as 
if they were beating to the roll-call, thought the 
soldier to himself; if they all attend the parade, 
I will look out, take a mouthful of fresh air, and 
make mine own observations on the practicabilities 
of this place. 

Accordingly, when all was quiet, he opened his 
chamber-door, and prepared to leave it, when he 
saw his friend with the axe advancing towards him 
from the distant end of the gallery, half whistling 
half humming a Gaelic tune. To have shewn any 
want of confidence, would have been at once impo- 
litic, and unbecoming his military character ; so 
the Captain, putting the best face upon his situation 
he could, whistled a Swedish retreat, in a tone still 
louder than the notes of his sentinel ; and retreating 
pace by pace, with an air of indifference, as if his 
only purpose had been to breathe a little fresh air, 
he clic dis door in the face of his guard, when the 
fellow had approached within a few paces of him. 

It is very well, thought the Ritt-master to him- 
self; he annuls my parole by putting guards upon 
me, for, a8 we used to say at Mareschal College, 
fides et fiducia sunt relativa;! and if he does not 
trust my word, I do not see how I am bound to 
keep it, if any motive should occur for my desiring 
25 devact from it. Surely the moral obligation of 
the parole is relaxed, in as far as physical force is 
substituted instead thereof. ° 

Thus comforting himself in the metaphysical im- 
munities which he deduced from the vigilance of 
his sentinel, Ritt-master Dalgetty retired to his 
apartment, where, amid the theoretical calculations 
of tactics, and the occasional more practical attacks 
on the flask and pasty, he consumed the evening 
until it was time to go to repose. He was sum- 
moned by Lorimer at break of day, who gave him 
to understand, that, when he had broken his fast, 
for which he produced ample materials, his guide 
and horse were in attendance for his journey to 





1 The military men of the times agreed upon dependencies 


of honour, as called them, with all the metaphysical argu- 
mentation of civilians, or school divines. 
The » to whom Sir James Turner was prisoner 


after the rout at Uttoxeter, demanded his parole of honour not 
to go beyond the walls of Hull bhp liberty. ‘* He brought 


me mesmage — him I was ready to do s0, 
he from me, for fides et fiducia 

sunt relativa ; and, if he took ay ee for my fidelity, he 
bliged to trust it, t was needless for him to 


was 0 

seek it, and in vain for me to give it; and therefore I beseeched 

tiim either to give trust to my word, which I would not break, 
posed would not deceive him. In 


allowed the of the 3 5 but that concise reasoner, 
ggg apace ee 
Turner must give his parole or be laid in frons.”’ 


it would misbecome any one of | Inverary 
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. After complying with the hospitable 
hint of the chamberlain, the soldier proceeded to 
take horse. In passing through the apartments, he 
observed that domestics were busily employed in 
hanging the ae hall with black cloth, a cere- 
mony which, he said, he had seen practised when 
the immortal Gustavus Adolphus lay in state in 
the Castle of Wolgast, and which, therefore, he 
opined, was a testimonial of the strictest and deepest 
mourning. 

When Dalgetty mounted his steed, he found 
himself attended, or perhaps guarded, by five or 
six Campbells, well armed, commanded by one, 
who, from the target at his shoulder, and the short 
cock’s feather in his bonnet, as well as from the 
state which he took upon himself, claimed the rank 
of a Dunniewassel, or clansman of superior rank ; 
and indeed, from his dignity of deportment, could 
not stand in a more distant degree of relationship 
to Sir Duncan, than that of tenth or twelfth cousin 
at farthest. But it was impossible to extract posi- 
tive information on this or any other subject, 
inasmuch as neither this commander nor any of 
his party spoke English. The Captain rode, and 
his military attendants walked ; but such was their 
activity, and so numerous the impediments which 
the nature of the road presented to the equestrian 
mode of travelling, that far from being retarded by 
the slowness of their pace, his difficulty was rather 
in keeping up with his guides. He observed that 
they occasionally watched him with a sharp eye, 
as if they were jealous of some effort to escape ; and 
once, as he lingered behind at crossing a brook, 
one of the gillies began to blow the match of his 
piece, giving him to understand that he would run 
some risk in case of an attempt to part company. 
Dalgetty did not augur much good from the close 
watch thus maintained upon his person ; but there 
was no remedy, for an attempt to escape from his 
attendants in an impervious and unknown country, 
would have been little short of insanity. He there- 
fore plodded patiently on through a waste and savage 
wilderness, treading paths which were only knows 
to the shepherds and cattle-drivers, and passing 
with much more of discomfort than satisfaction 
many of those sublime eombinations of mountainous 
scenery which now draw visiters from every corner 
of England, to feast their eyes upon Highlard 
eas and mortify their palates upon Highland 


At length they arrived on the southern verge of 
that noble lake upon which Inverary is situated ; 
and a bugle, which the Dunniewassel winded till 
rock and greenwood rang, served as a signal to a 
well-manned galley, which, starting from a creek 
where it lay concealed, received the party on board, 
including Gustavus; which ar quadruped, 
an experienced traveller both by water and land, 
walked in and out of the boat with the discretion oi 
a Christian. 

Embarked on the bosom of Loch Fine, Captain 
Dalgetty might have admired one of the grandest 
scenes which nature affords. He might have no- 
ticed the rival rivers Aray and Shiray, which pay 
tribute to the lake, each gist J from its own dark 
and wooded retreat. He might have marked, on 
the soft and gentle slope that ascends from the 
shores, the noble old Gothic castle, with its varied 
outline, embattled walls, towers, and outer and 
inner courts, which, so far as the picturesque it 
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concerned, presented an aspect much more striking 


than the present massive and orm mansion. 
He might have admired those dark woods which 
for many a mile surrounded this strong and princely 
dwelling, and his eye might have dwelt on the 
icturesque peak of Duniquoich, starting abruptly 
rom. the lake, and raising its scathed brow into 
the mists of middle sky, while a solitary watch- 
tower, perched on its top like an eagle’s nest, gave 
dignity to the scene by awakening a sense of pos- 
sible danger. All these, and every other accom- 
paniment of this noble scene, Captain Dalgetty 
might have marked, if he had been so minded. 
1 But, to confess the truth, the gallant Captain, who 
had eaten nothing since daybreak, was chiefly in- 
terested by the smoke which ascended from the 
castle chimneys, and the expectations which this 
seemed to warrant of his encountering an abundant 
stock of provant, as he was wont to call supplies of 
is nature. 

The boat soon approached the rugged pier, 
which abutted into the loch from the little town of 
Inverary, then a rude assemblage of huts, with a 
very few stone mansions interspersed, stretching 
upwards from the banks of Loch Fine to the prin- 
cipal gate of the castle, before which a scene 
ghana itself that might easily have quelled a 
ess stout heart, and turned a more delicate stomach, 
than those of Ritt-master Dugald Dalgetty, titular 
of Drumthwacket. 





CHAPTER XII. 


For close designs and crooked counsels fit, 

Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit, 

Restless, unfix’d in principle and place, 

In power unpleased, impatient in disgrace. 
Absalom and Achitophel. 


THE village of Inverary, now a neat country 
town, then partook of the rudeness of the seven- 
teenth century, in the miserable appearance of the 
nouses, and the irregularity of the unpaved street. 
But a stronger and more terrible characteristic 
bf the period appeared in the market-place, which 
was a space of irregular width, half-way betwixt 
the harbour, or pier, and the frowning castle-gate, 
which terminated with its gloomy archway, port- 
cullis, and flankers, the upper end of the vista. 
Midway this space was erected a rude gibbet, on 
which hung five dead bodies, two of which from 
their dress seemed to have been Lowlanders, and 
the other three corpses were muffled in their High- 
land plaids. Two or three women sate under the 
gallows, who seemed to be mourning, and singing 
the coronach of the deceased in a low voice. But 
the spectacle was apparenfly of too ordinary occur- 
rence to have much interest for the inhabitants 
at large, who, while they thronged to look at the 
military fi » the horse of an unusual size, and 
the b ed panoply of Captain Dalgetty, seemed 
to bestow no attention whatever on the piteous 
spectacle which their own market-place afforded. 

The envoy of Montrose was not quite so in- 
different ; and, hearing a word or two of English 
escape from a Highlander of decent appearance, 
he immediately halted Gustavus and addressed him. 


“The Provost-Marshal has been busy here, my 
friend. May I crave of you what these delin- 


quents have been justified for 1” 
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He looked towards the gibbet as he spoke; and 
the Gael, comprehending his meaning rather 
his action than his words, immediately 
“ Three tlemen caterans,~—God sain them 

crossing hi )—* twa, Sassenach bits 0’ bodies, 
t wadna do something that M‘Callum More bade 
them ;” and turning from Dalgetty with an air of 
indifference, away ie walked, staying no farther 
question. 

Dalgetty shrugged his shoulders and proceeded, 
for Sir Duncan Campbell’s tenth or twelfth cousin 
had already shewn some signs of impatience. 

At the gate of the castle another terrible spec- 
tacle of feudal power awaited him. Within a 
stockade or palisado, which seemed lately to have 
been added to the defences of the gate, and which 
was protected by two pieces of light artillery, was 
a small enclosure, where stood a huge block, on 
which lay an axe. Both were smeared with fecertt 
blood, and a quantity of saw-dust strewed around, 
partly retained and partly obliterated the marks of 
a very late execution. 

As Dalgetty looked on this new object of terror, 
his principal guide suddenly twitched him by the 
skirt of his jerkin, and having thus attracted his 
attention, winked and pointed with his finger to a 
pole fixed on the stockade, which supported a human 
head, being that, doubtless, of the late sufferer. 
There was a leer on the Highlander’s face, as he 
pointed to this ghastly spectacle, which seemed to 
his fellow-traveller ominous of nothing good. 

Dalgetty dismounted from his horse at the gate- 
way,and Gustavus was taken from him without his 
being permitted to attend him to the stable, accor- 
ding to his custom. 

This gave the soldier a pang which the apparatus 
of death had not conveyed.— “ Poor Gustavus !” 
said he to himself, “if any thing but good happens 
to me, I had better have left him at Darnlinvarach 
than brought him here among these Highland sal- 
vages, who scarce know the head of a horse from 
his tail. But duty must part a man from his nearest 
and dearest — 


‘<‘When the cannons are roaring, lads, and the colours are 


flying 
The lads that seek honour must never fear d H 
Then stout cavaliers, let us toil our brave trade in, 
And fight for the Gospel and the bold King of Sweden.” 


Thus silencing his apprehensions with the but-end 
of a military ballad, he followed his guide into a 
sort of guard-room filled with armed Highlanders. 
It was intimated to him that he must remain here 
until his arrival was communicated to the Marquis. 
To make this communication the more intelligible, 
the doughty Captain gave to the Dunniewassel Sir 
Duncan Campbell’s packet, desiring, as well as he 
could, by signs, that it should be delivered into the 
Marquis’s own hand. His guide nodded, and with- 


We 

The Captain was left about half an hour in this 
place, to endure with indifference, or refurn with 
scorn, the inquisitive, and, at the same time, the 
inimical glances of the armed Gael, to whom his 
exterior and equipage were as much subject of 
curiosity, as his person and country seemed matter 
of dislike, All this he bore with military non- 
chalance, until, at the ag Cai of the above 
period, a person dressed in black velvet, and wear- 
ing a gold chain like a modern magi of Edin- 
burgh, but who was, in fact, steward of the hoase- 





hold to the Marquis of Argyle, entered the apart- 
ment, and in with solemn gravity, the Captain 
to follow him to his master’s presence. 

The suite of apartments through which he passed, 
were filied with attendants or visiters of various 

iptions, disposed, perhaps, with some ostenta- 
tion, in order to i the'envoy of Montrose 
with an idea of the superior power and magnifi- 
cence belonging to the rival house of Argyle. One 
anteroom was filled with lacqueys, arrayed in brown 
and yellow, the colours of family, who, ranged 
in double file, gazed in silence upon Captain Dal- 
getty as he passed betwixt their ranks. Another 
was coonpied by se aap gentlemen and chicfs 
ef small ches, who were amusing themselves 
with chess, back n, and other games, which 
they searce intermitted to gaze with curiosity upon 
the stranger. A third was filled with Lowland gen- 
tlemen and officers, who seemed also in attendance: 
and, lastly, the presence-chamber of the Marquis 
himself shewed him attended by a levee which 
marked his high importance. 

This a ent, the folding doors of which were 
opened for the reception of Captain Dalgetty, was 
a long gallery, decorated with tapestry and family 
portraits, and having a vaulted ceiling of open wood- 
work, the extreme projections of the beams being 
richly carved and gilded. The gallery was lighted 
by long lanceolated Gothic casements, divided by 
heavy shafts, and filled with painted glass, where 
the sunbeams glimmered dimly through boars’- 
heads, and galleys, and batons, and swords, armo- 
rial bearings of the powerful house of Argyle, and 
emblems of the high hereditary offices of Justiciary 
of Scotland, and Master of the Royal Household, 
which they long enjoyed. At the upper end of 
this magnificent gallery stood the Marquis himself, 
the centre of a aplendid circle of Highland and Low- 
land gentlemen, all richly dressed, among whom 
were two or three of the clergy, called in, perhaps, 
to be witnesses of his lordship’s zeal for the Cove- 


nant. 

The Marquis himself was dressed in the fashion 
of the period, which Vandyke has so often painted; 
but his habit was sober and uniform in colour, and 
rather rich than gay. His dark complexion, fur- 
rowed forehead, and downcast look, gave him the 
appearance of one frequently engaged in the con- 
sideration of im t affairs, and who has 
acquired, by long habit, an air of gravity and mys- 
tery, which he cannot shake off even where there is 
mara Hee be concealed. The cast with his eyes, 
which had procured him in the Highlands the 
nick-name of Gillespie Grumach (or the grim) 
was leas ptible when he looked downward, 


which ‘was one cause of his having adopted 
that habit. he was tall and thin, but 
not without that of deportment and man- 


ners, which became his high rank. Something 
there was cold im his address, and sinister in his 
look, aithough he spoke and beliaved with the usual 
of a man of such quality. He was adored 

his 4p clan, feips advancement he had greatly 

; theugh he was in proportion disliked b 
Highlanders of other septs, some of whom he 
stripped of their possessions, while 
ceived themselves in danger from his 
and all dreaded height to 


alveedy noticed, that in displaying him- 


ski fEE 
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self amidst his councillors, his officers of the house- 
hold, and his train of vassals, allies, and dependessts, 
the Marquis of Argyle probably wished to make an 
= bev on the nervous system of Captain Dugald 
Dalgetty. But that doughty person had fought his 
way, m one department or another, throu 
preater part of the Thirty Years’ War in Germany, 
a period when a brave and successful soldier was 
@ companion for princes. The King of Sweden, 
and, after his example, even the haughty Princes 
of the Empire, aa rope brani hag ee fre- 

uently, to compound with their dignity, and silenee, 
wha they could not satisfy, the eceaiaey claims 
of their soldiers, by admitting them to unusual 
privileges and familiarity. Captain Du Dal- 
getty had it to boast, that he had sate with princes 
at feasts made for monarchs, and therefore was 
not a person to be brow-beat even by the dignity 
which surrounded M‘Calluam More. Indeed he 
was naturally by no means the most modest man 
in the world, but, on the contrary, had so good an 
opinion of himself, that into whatever company he 
chanced to be thrown, he was always proportion- 
ally elevated in his own conceit ; so that he felt 
as much at ease in the most exalted society as 
among his own ordi sary companions. In this high 
opinion of his own rank, he was greatly fortified by 
his ideas of the military profession, which, in his 
phrase, made a valiant cavalier a camarado to an 
emperor. 

When introduced, therefore, into the Marquis’s 
presence-chambe he advanced to the upper end 
with an air uf ore confidence than grace, and 
would have gone close up to Argyle’s person be- 
fore speaking, had not the latter waved his hand, 
as a signal to him to stopshort. Captain Dalgetty 
did so accordingly, and having made his military 
congee with easy confidence, he thus accosted the 
Marquis : “ Give you good-morrow, my lord—or 
rather I should say, good-even ; Beso a usted los 
manos, as the Spaniard says.” 

“ Who are you, sir, and what is your business ?” 
demanded the Marquis, in a tone which was 
intended to interrupt the offensive familiarity of 
the soldier. 

“ That is a fair interrogative, my lord,” answered 
Dalgetty, “ which I shall forthwith answer as be- 
comes a cavalier, and that peremptorie, as we used 
to say at Mareschal College.” 

“ See who or what he is, Neal,” said the Marquis 
sternly, to a gentleme who stood near him. 

“JT will save the honourable gentleman the 
labour of investigation,” continued the Captain. 
“J am Dugald Dalgetty, of Drumthwacket, that 
should be, late Ritt-master in various services, 
and now Major of I know not what or whose 
regiment of Irishes; and I am come with a of 
truce from a high and powerful lord, James 
of Montrose, and other noble persons now in arms 
for his Majesty. And so, God save King Charies !” 

“ Do you knew where you are, and the danger of 
dallying with us, sir,” again demanded the Marquis, 
“that you reply to me as if I were a child or a 
fool? The Earl of Montrose is with the ap a 
malignants; and I suspect you are one of 
Irish runagates, who are come into this country te 
burn and slay, as they did under Sir Phelim 


O’Neale.” 
Captain 


«My lord,” replied Dalgety, 1 am 
no renegade/ though» Malor of irises for whieb 
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i mnght refer ‘your oe to the invincible Gus- 
tavus Adolphus the Lion ef the North, to Rannier, 
to Oxenstiern, to the warlike Duke of Saxe- Weimar, 
Tilly, Wallenstein, Piccolomini, and other great 
captains, both dead and living; and touching the 
noble Earl of Montrose, I pray your | hip 
to peruse these my fall powers for treating wi 
you in the name of that right honourable com- 
mander.’ 

The Marquis looked slightingly at the signed 
and sealed paper which Captain Dalgetty handed 
to him, and, throwing it with contempt upon a 
table, asked those around him what he deserved 
who came as the avowed envoy and agent of malig- 
nant traitors, in arms against the state ? 

“A high gallows and a short shrift” was the 
ready answer of one of the bystanders. 

“T will crave of that honourable cavalier who 
hath last spoken,” said Dalgetty, “ to be less hasty 
in forming his conclusions, and also of your lord- 
ship to be cautelous in adopting the same, in 
respect such threats are to be held out only to base 

isopnos, and not to men of spirit and action, who 
are bound to peril themselves as freely in services 
of this nature, as upon sieges, battles, or onslaughts 
of any sort. And albeit I have not with me a 
trumpet, or a white flag, in respect our army is 
not yet equipped with its full appointments, yet the 
honourable cavaliers and your lordship must con- 
cede unto me, that the sanctity of an envoy who 
cometh on matter of truce or parley, consisteth 
not in the fanfare of a trumpet, whilk is but a 
sound, or in the flap of a white flag, whilk is but 
an old rag in itself, but in the confidence reposed 
by the party sending, and the party sent, in the 
honour of those to whom the message is to be 
carried, and their full reliance that they will respect 
the jus gentium, as weel as the law of arms, in the 
person of the commissionate.” 

“ You are not come hither to lecture us upon the 
law of arms, sir,” said the Marquis, “ which neither 
does nor can apply to rebels and insurgents; but 
to suffer the penalty of your insolence and folly for 


a 





in breaking the truce towards me, you will highly 
pPsjadicate his honour and fair fame” 

his seemed to be new information to many of 
the gentlemen, for ‘they spoke aside with each 
other, and the Marquis’s face, notwithstanding his 
power of suppressing all external signs of his 
passions, shewed impatience and vexation. 

“Does Sir Duncan of Ardenvohr pledge his 
honour for this person’s safety, my lord?” said 
one of the company, addressing the Marquis, 

“J do not believe it,” answered the Marquis 
“but I have not yet had time to read his letter.” 

‘‘We will pray your lordship to do so,” said 
another of the Campbells; “our name must not 
suffer discredit through the means of such a fellow 
as this.” 

“A dead fly,” gaid a clergyman, “maketh the 
ointment of the apothecary to stink.” 

“Reverend sir,” said Captain Dalgetty, “in 
respect of the use to be derived, I forgive you 
the unsavouriness of your comparison; and also 
remit to the gentleman in the red bonnet, the dis- 
paraging epithet of fellow which he has discour- 
teously applied to me, who am no way to be 
distinguished by the same, unless in so far as I 
have been called fellow-soldier by the Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, the Lion of the North, and other 
choice commanders, both in Germany and the 
Low Countries. But, touching Sir Duncan Camp- 
bell’s guarantee of my safety, I will gage my lite 
upon his making my words good thereanent, 
when he comes hither to-morrow.” 

“Jf Sir Duncan be soon expected, my lord,” 
said one of the intercessors, “it would be a pity 
to anticipate matters with this poor man.” 

“‘ Besides that,” said another, “ your lordship— 
I speak with reverence—should, at least, consult 
the Knight of Ardenvohr’s letter, and learn the 
terms on which this Majer Dalgetty, as he calls 
himself, has been sent hither by him.” 

They closed around the Marquis, and conversed 
together in a Jow tone, both in Gaelic and English. 
The patriarchal power of the Chiefs was very great, 


bringing a traitorous message to the Lord Justice | and that of the Marquis of Argyle, armed with 


| General of Scotland, whose duty calls upon him to | all his grants of hereditary jurisdiction, was parti- 


punish such an offence with death.” 


cularly absolute. But there interferes some check 


“Gentlemen,” said the Captain, who began | of one kind or other even in the most despotic 
much to dislike the turn which his mission seemed , government. That which mitigated the power of - 
about to take, “I pray you to remember, that the | the Celtic Chiefs, was the necessity which they lay 
Earl of Montrose will hold you and your posses- | under of conciliating the kinsmen, who, under 
Bions liable for whatever injury my person, or my | them, led out the lower orders to battle, and who 
horse, shall Scat these unseemly proceed- | formed a sort of council of the tribe in time of 


ings, and that he will be justified in executing 
retributive vengeance on your persons and posses- 
sions. 


This menace was received with a scornful laugh, 
while one of the Campbells replied, “It is a far 
cry to Lochow;” a proverbial expression of the 
tribe, meaning that their ancient hereditary 
domains rn, Mir fide the reach of an invading 
enemy. “But, gentlemen,” farther urged the 
unfortunate Captain, who was unwilling to be 
condemned without at least the benefit of a full 
hearing, “although it is not for me to say how far 
it may be to Lochow, in respect I am a stranger 
to these parts, yet, what is move to the purpose, 
T trust you will admit that I have the guarantee 
of an hononrable gentleman of your own name, 
Sir Duncan Campbell of Ardenvohr, for my safety 
im this mission; and I pray you to observe, that 


peace. The Marquis on this occasion thought 
himself under the necessity of attending to the 
remonstrances of this senate, or more properly 
Couroultai, of the name of Campbell, and, slipping 
out of the circle, gave orders for the prisoner to 
be removed to a place of security. a 
“ Prisoner |”? exclaimed Dalgotty, exerting him- 
self with such force as well-nigh to shake off two 
Highlanders, who for some minutes past had waited 
the signal to seize him, and kept for that purpoms 
close at his back. Indeed the soldier had #0 nearl 
Sr gct cole 2cl ppet tmek two aces ayia 
colour, and steppe ying, 
res his hand on hus sword, while several of 
his clan, with ready devotion, threw themselves 
betwixt him and the apprehended vengeance of 
the prisoner. But the Highland gcards were too 
strong to be shaken off, and the unlucky Captain, 
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after having had his otfensive wea; taken from 
him, was dragged off and conducted through 
several gloomy passages to a small side-door grated 
with iron, within which was another of wood. 
These were opened by a grim old Highlander 
with a long white beard, and displayed a very 
steep and narrow flight of steps leading downward. 
The Captain’s guards pushed him down two or 
three steps, then, unloosing his arms, left him to 
grope his way to the bottom as he could; a task 
which became difficult and even dangerous, when 
the two doors oe eeray locked left the 
prisoner in total darkness. 


CHAPTER AIII. 


Whatever stranger visits here, 
We pity his sad case, 
Unless to worn he draw near 
The King of Kings — his Grace. 
Burns's Epigram on a Visit to Inverary. 


THE Captain, finding himself deprived of light in 
the manner we have described, and placed in a 
very uncertain situation, proceeded to descend the 
narrow and broken stair with all the caution in his 
power, hoping that he might find at the bottom 
some place to repose himself. But with all his 
care he could not finally avoid making a false 
step, which brought him down the four or five 
last steps too hastily to preserve his equilibrium. 
At the bottom he stumbled over a bundle of some- 
thing soft, which stirred and uttered a groan, so 
fleranging the Captain’s descent, that he floundered 
forward, and finally fell upon his hands and knees 
on the floor of a damp and stone-paved dungeon. 

When Dalgetty had recovered, his first demand 
was to know over whom he had stumbled. 

“He was a man a month since,” answered a 
hollow and broken voice. 

“ And what is he now, then,” said Dalgetty, 
“that he thinks it fitting to lie upon the lowest 
step of the stairs, and clew’d up like a hurchin, 
that honourable cavaliers, who chance to be in 
trouble, may break their noses over him ?” 

“ What is he now?” replied the same voice ; “he 
is a wretched trunk, from which the boughs have 
one by one been lopped away, and which cares 
little how soon it is torn up and hewed into billets 
for the furnace.” 

“ Friend,” said Dalgetty, “I am sorry for you; 
but patienza, as the Spaniard says. If you had 
but as quiet as a log, as you call yourself, I 
should have saved some excoriations on my hands 
and knees.” 

* “You are a soldier,” replied his fellow-prisoner ; 
* do you complain on account of a fall for which a 
soy would not bemoan himself ?” 

“ A soldier?” said the Captain; “and how do 
Lamar, in this cursed dark cavern, that I am a 

“] heard your armour clash as you fell,” replied 
the prisoner, “and now I see it glimmer. When 
you have remained as long as I in this darkness, 
your eyes will distinguish the smallest eft that 
erawis on the floor.” 

“I had rather the devil picked them out!” 
anid Dalgetty ; “if this be the case, I shall wish for 

| abort tarn of the rope, a soldier’s prayer, and 


a leap from a ladder, But what sort of 
have you got here—what food, I mean, brother 
in affliction ?” 

“Bread and water once a-day,” replied the 
voice. 

“ Prithee, friend, let me taste your loaf,” said 
Dalgetty ; “I hope we shall play good comrades 
while we dwell together in this abominable pit.” 

“ The loaf and jar of water,” answered the 
other prisoner, “stand in the corner, two steps to 
your right hand. Take them, and welcome. With 
earthly food I have well-nigh done.” 

Dalgetty did not wait for a second invitation, 
but, groping out the provisions, began to munch at 
the stale black oaten loaf with as much heartiness 
as we have seen him play his part at better viands. 

“ This bread,” he said, muttering, (with his 
mouth full at the same time,) “is not very savoury; 
nevertheless, it is not much worse than that which 
we ate at the famous leaguer at Werben, where 
the valorous Gustavus foiled all the efforts of the 
celebrated - Tilly, that terrible old hero, who had 
driven two kings out of the fieli— namely, Ferdi- 
nand of Bohemia and Christian of Denmark. And 
anent this water, which is none of the most sweet, I 
drink in the same to your speedy deliverance, 
comrade, not forgetting mine own, and devoutly 
wishing it were Rhenish wine, or humming Lubeck 
beer, at the least, were it but in honour of the 
pledge.” 

While Dalgetty ran on in this way, his teeth 
kept time with his tongue, and he speedily finished 
the provisions which the benevolence or indiffe- 
rence of his companion in misfortune had aban- 
doned to his voracity. When this task was accom- 
plished, he wrapped himself in his cloak, and seat- 
ing himself in a corner of the dpogeon in which 
he could obtain a support on e&ch side, (for he 
had always been an admirer of elbow-chairs, he 
remarked, even from his youth upward,) he began 
to question his fellow-captive. 

“Mine honest friend,” said he, “ you and I, being 
comrades at bed and board, should be better 
acquainted. I am Dugald Dalgetty of Drum- 
thwacket, and so forth, Major in a regiment of 
loyal Irishes, and Envoy Extraordinary of a High 
and Mighty Lord, James Earl of Montrose.—Pray, 
what may your name be ?” 

“It will avail you little to know,” replied his 
more taciturn companion. 

“ Let me judge of that matter,” answered the 
soldier. 

“ Well, then— Ranald MacEagh is my name— 
that is, Ranald Son of the Mist.” 

“ Son of the Mist !” ejaculated Dalgetty. “Son 
of utter darkness, say 1. But, d, since that 
is your name, how came you in possession of the 
provost’s court of guard? what devil brought 
you here, that is to say {” 

“ My misfortunes and my crimes,” answered 
Ranald. “ Know ye the Knight of Ardenvohr 1?” 

“JI do know that honourable person,” replied 


Dalgetty. 

“But know ye where he now is?’ ied 
Ranald. ‘ — 

“ Fasting this day at Ardenvohr,” answered the 
Envoy, “that he may feast to-morrow at Inverary 
in which last purpose if he chance to fail, my lease 
of human service will be something precarious.” 

“ Then let him know, one claims his interces- 
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sion, who is his worst foe and his best friend,” an- 
gswered Ranald. 


“Truly, I shall desire to carry a less question- 
able message,” answered Dalgetty. “ Sir Duncan 
is not a person to play at readin g riddles with.” 

“ Craven Saxon,” said the prisoner, “ tell him I 
am the raven that, fifteen years since, stooped on 
his tower of strength and the pledges he had left 
there—-I am the hunter that found out the wolf’s 
den on the rock, and destroyed his offspring— I 
am the leader of the band which surprised Arden- 
vohr yesterday was fifteen years, and gave his four 
children to the sword.” 

“ Truly, my honest friend,” said Dalgetty, “ if 
that is your best recommendation to Sir Duncan’s 
favour, I would pretermit my pleading thereupon, 
in respect I have observed that even the animal 
creation are incensed against those who intromit 
with their offspring forcibly, much more any 
rational and Christian creatures, who have had 
violence done wpon their small family. But I pray 
you in courtesy to tell me, whether you assailed 
the castle from the hillock called Drumsnab, whilk 
I uphold to be the true point of attack, unless it 
were to be protected by a sconce.” 

“ We ascended the cliff by ladders of withies or 
saplings,” said the prisoner, “drawn up by an 
accomplice and clansman, who had served six 
months in the castle to enjoy that one night of 
unlimited vengeance. The owl whooped around 
us as we hung betwixt heaven and earth ; the tide 
roared against the foot of the rock, and dashed 
asunder our skiff, yet no man’s heart failed him. 
In the morning there was blood and ashes, where 
there had been peace and joy at the sunset.” 

“ It was a pretty camisade, I doubt not, Ranald 
MacEagh, a very sufficient onslaught, and not un- 
worthily discharged. Nevertheless, I would have 

ressed the house from that little hillock called 

rumsnab. But yours is a pretty irregular 
Scythian fashion of warfare, Ranald, much resem- 
bling that of Turks, Tartars, and other Asiatic 
people.— But the reason, my friend, the cause 
of this war—the tcterrima causa, as I may say ? 
Deliver me that, Ranald.” 

“ ‘We had been pushed at by the M‘Aulays, and 
other western tribes,” said Ranald, “ till our posses- 
sions became unsafe for us.” 

* Ah ha!” said Dalgetty; “I have faint remem- 
brance of having heard of that matter. Did you 
not put bread and cheese into a man’s mouth, 
when he had never a stomach whereunto to trans- 
mit the same ?” 

“ ‘You have heard, then,” said Ranald, “ the tale 
of our revenge on the haughty Forester ?” 

“ I bethink me that I have,” said Dalgetty, “and 
that not of an old date. It was a merry jest that, 
of cramming the bread into the dead man’s mouth, 
but somewhat too wild and salvage for civilized 
acceptation, besides wasting the good victuals. I 
have seen when at a siege or a leaguer, Ranald, a 
rhe Spd would have been the better, Ranald, 
for that crust of bread, whilk you threw away on 
a dead pow.” 

“We were attacked by Sir Duncan,” continued 
aaa: “and my brother was slain—his head 
ers withering on the battlements which we scaled 
oe revenge, and it is a vow I have never 


“It may be 80," said Dalgetty; “and every 
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thorough-bred soldier will confess that revenge is a 
sweet morsel; but in what manner this will 
interest Sir Duncan in your justification, it 
should move him to intercede with the Marquis 
to change the manner thereof from hanging, or 
simple suspension, to breaking your limbs on the 
roue or wheel, with the coulter of a plough, or 
otherwise putting you to death by torture, surpasses 
my comprehension. Were I you, Ranald, I would 
be for miskenning Sir Duncan, keeping my own 
secret, and departing quietly by suffocation, like 
your ancestors before you.” 

“ Yet hearken, stranger,” said the Highlander. 
“ Sir Duncan of Ardenvohr had four children. 
Three died under our dirks, but the fourth survives; 
and more would he give to dandle on his knee the 
fourth child which remains, than to rack these old 
bones, which care little for the utmost indulgence 
of his wrath. One word, if I list to speak it, could 
turn his day of humiliation and fasting into a day 
of thankfulness and rejoicing, and breaking of bread. 
O, I know it by my own heart! Dearer to me is 
the child Kenneth, who chaseth the butterfly on 
the banks of the Aven, than ten sons who are moul- 
dering in earth, or are preyed on by the fowls of 
the air.” 

“ T presume, Ranald,” continued Dalgetty, “ that 
the three pretty fellows whom I saw yonder in the 
market-place, strung up by the head like rizzered 
haddockhs, claimed some interest in you.” 

There was a brief pause ere the Highlander 
replied, in a tone of strong emotion,—“ They were 
my sons, stranger—they were my sons !—blood of 
my blood— bone of my bone !—fleet of foot—un- 
erring in aim—unvanquished by foemen till the 
sons of Diarmid overcame them by numbers ! 
Why doI wish to survive them! The old. trunk 
will less feel the rending up of its roots, than it 
has felt the lopping off of its graceful boughs. But 
Kenncth must be trained to revenge—the young 
eagle must learn from the old how to stoop on his 
foes. I will purchase for his sake my life and my 





freedom, by discovering my secret to the Knight of | 


Ardenvohr.” 

“You may attain your end more easily,” said 
a, third voice, mingling in the conference, “ by in- 
trusting it to me.” 

All Highlanders are superstitious. “ The Enemy 
of Mankind is among us !” said Ranald MacEach, 
springing to his feet. His chains clattered as he 
rose, while he drew himself as far as they permitted 
from the quarter whence the voice nppeared to 
proceed. His fear in some degree communicated 
itself to Captain Dalgetty, who began fo repeat, in 
a sort of polyglot gibberish, all the exorcisms he 
had ever heard of, without being able to remember 
more than a word or two of each. 

“In nomine Domini, as we said at Mareschal 
College—santissima madre di Dios, as the Spaniard 
has it—alle guten geister loben den Herrn, saith the 
blessed Psalmist, in Dr Luther’s translation” 

“ A truce with your exorcisms,” said the voice 
they had heard before; “ though I come strangely 
among you, I am mortal like yourselves, and my 
assistance may avail you in your present strait, 
if you are not too proud to be counselled.” 

hile the stranger thus spoke, he withdrew the 

shade of a dark lantern, by whose feeble light Dal- 

tty could only discern that the who had 

hus mysteriously united himself to their company, 
59 
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wnd mixed in their conversation, was a tail man, 
dreseed in a cloak of the i, His first 
was to his but he saw neither the cloven 
which Scottish legends assign to the foul fiend, 
ner the horse’s hoof by which he is distingviched in 
y. His firstin-—*——-- S-— 4h 

had come among them 


“ For,” said he, “ the creak of these rusty bars 
would have been heard had the door been made 
patent; and if you paseed through the keyhole, 
truly, sir, put what face yeu will on it, you are not 
fit to be enrolled in a regiment of living men.” 

“1% reserve my secret,” answered the stranger, 
“until you shall merit the diseovery by communi- 
cating to me some of yours. It may be tliat I shall 
be moved to let you out where I myself came in.” 

“It cannot be through the keyhole, then,” said 
Captain Dalgetty, “for my corslet would stick in 
the P » were it possible that my head-piece 
could get through. As for secrets, I have none of 
my own, and but few appertaining to others. But 
im to us what secrets you desire to know; or, 
as Professor Snufflegreek used to say at the Mare- 
eR College, Aberdeen, speak that I may know 

ee, 

“Tt is not with you J have first to do,” replied 
the strauger, turning his light full on the wild and 
wasted features, and the hmbs of the Highlander, 
Ranald MacEagh, who, close drawn up against the 
walls of the dungeon, seemed yet uncertain whether 
his guest was a living being. 

«J have brought you something, my friend,” said 
the stranger, in a more soothing tone, “to mend 


your fare; if you are to die to-morrow, it is no | 


reason wherefore you should not live to-night.” 

“ None at all—no reason im the creation,” replied 
the ready Captain Dalgetty, who forthwith began 
to unpack the contents of a small basket which the 
ry had brought under his cloak, while the 
Highlander, either in suspicion or disdain, paid no 
attention to the good cheer. 

“ Here’s to thee, my friend,” said the Captain, 
who, having already despatehed a huge piece of 
roasted kid, was now taking a pull at the wine- 
flask. “ What is thy name, my good friend ?” 

“ Murdoch Campbell, sir,” answered the servant, 
“a lackey of the Marquis of Argyle, and occasionally 
acting as under-warden.’’ 

“Then here is to thee once more, Murdoch,” 
said Dalgetty, “drinking to you by your proper 
name for the better luck sake. This wine I take 
to be Calcavella. Weill, honest Murdech, I take it 
on me to say, thou deservest to be upper-warden, 
since thou shewest thyself twenty times better 
acquainted with the way of victualling honest gen- 
tlemen that are under misfortune, than thy principal. 
Bread and water? out upon him! It was enough, 
Murdoch, to destroy the credit of the Marquis’s 
dungeon. But I see you would converse with my 
friend, Ranald Mackagh here. Never mind my 


resence; Ill get me into this corner with the — 


z and I will ipl Bae jaws make noise 
enough to prevent my ears earing you.” 
Notwithstanding this mise, bowers: the 
veteran listened with all attention he could to 
gather their discourse, or, as he described it himself, 
daid his ears back in his neck, like Gustavus, 
when he heard the key turn in the girnell-kist.” 
Be could, therefore, owing to the narrowness of the 
aomannn. easily overhear the following dialogue. 
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“Are you aware, Sen of the Mist,” enid the 
Campbell, “that you will never leave this plese, 
excepting for the gibbet 1” 

“ These who are dearest to me,” anawered Map 
Eagh, “have trode that path before me.” 

“Then you would do nothing,” asked the visiter, 
“to shun following them f” 

The prisoner writhed himeelf in his chains before 
reterning an answer. 

“ ¥ would do much,” at length he said; “ not for 
my own life, but for the sake of the pledge in the 
glen ef Strathaven.” 

“And what would you do to turn away the 
bitterness of the hour ?” again demanded Murdoch; 
“TI care not for what cause ye mean to shun it.” 

“J would do what a man might do, and still 
eall himself a man.” 

“ Do you eall yourself a man,” said the interro. 
gator, “ who have done the deeds of a wolf ?” 

“J do,” answered the outlaw; “I am a man 
like my forefathers— while wrapt in the mantle of 
peace, we were lambs—it was rent from us, and 
ye now call us wolves. Give us the huts ye have 
burned, our children whom ye have murdered, our 
widows whom ye have starved — collect from the 
gibbet and the pole the mangled carcasses, and 
whitened skulls of our kinsmen — bid them live 
and bless us, and we will be your vassals and 
brothers — till then, let death, and blood, and 

mutual wrong, draw a dark veil of division between 


us. 
| © Yon will then do nothing for your liberty,” 
said the Campbell. 

“ Any thing — but call myself the friend of your 
tribe,” answered MacEagh. 

“We scorn the friendship of banditti and cate- 
rans,” retorted Murdoch, “ and would not stoop to 
accept it.— What I demand to know from you, in 
exchange for your liberty, is, where the daughter 
and heiress of the Knight of Ardenvohr is now to 
, be found ?” 

“That you may wed her to some beggarly kins- 
man of your t master,” said Ranald, “ after 
the fashion of the Children of Diarmid ! Does not 
the valley of Glenorquhy, to this very hour, cry 

| shame on the violence offered to a helpless infant 
, whom her kinsmen were conveying to the court of 
' the Sovercign? Were not her escort compelled to 
hide her beneath a cauldron, round which they 
| fought till not one remained to tell the tale? and 
"was not the girl brought to this fatal castle, and 
afterwards wedded to the brother of M‘Callum 
More, and all for the sake of her broad lands 1”! 

“ And if the tale be true,” said Murdoch, “she 
had a preferment beyond what the King of Scot# 
would have conferred on her. But this is far from 
the purpose. The daughtcr of Sir Duncan of Arden: 
vohr is of our own blood, not a stranger ; and wh¢ 
nas 80 good a right to know her fate as M‘Callu 

| More, the chicf of her clan {” 

“1¢ is on his part, then, that you demand it!’ 
said the outlaw. The domestie of the Marqu! 
assented. ; 

* And you will practise no evil against the maiden 
— I have done her wrong enough already.” 


eestor ISSO SST ASSP SDC A SCSI 


1 Buch a story fs told of the heiress of the clan of Calde! 
who was mado prisoner in the manner described, and afte 
wards wedded to bir Duncan Campbell, from which union & 
Campbells of Cawdor have sholr deacons. 
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the word of a Christian man,” 


“ No evil, upon 
replied Murdoch. ; ; 

“And my n is to be life and liberty ?” 
aid the Child of the Mist. 

“ Sueh is our paction,” replied the Campbell. 

“Then know, that the eae tosses vere out 
of compassion at the spoiling of her father’s tower 
of strength, was pel aa am adopted daughter of 
our tribe, until we were worsted at the pass of 
Ballenduthil, by the fiend incarnate and mortal 
enemy of our tribe, Allan M‘Aulay of the Bloody 
hand, and by the horsemen of Lennox, under the 
heir of Menteith.” 

“ Fell she into the power of Allan of the Bloody 
hand,” said Murdoch, “ and she a reputed daughter 
of thy tribe ? Then her blood has gilded the dirk, 
and thou hast said nothing to rescue thine own 
forfeited life.” 

“ If my life rests on hers,” answered the outlaw, 
“it is secure, for she still survives; but it has a 
more insecure reliance — the frail promise of a son 
of Diarmid.” 

“ That promise shall not fail you,” said the Camp- 

| bell, “if you can assure me that she survives, and 
where she is to be found.” 

“In the Castle of Darnlinvarach,” said Ranald 
MacEagh, “ under the name of Annot Lyle. I have 
often heard of her from my hinsmen, who have 

| again approached their native woods, and it is not 
| long since mine old eyes beheld her.” 

“You !” said Murdoch, in astonishment, “ you, 
a chief among the Children of the Mist, and ven- 
tured s0 near your mortal foe ?” 

“Son of Diarmid, I did more,” replied the out- 
law ; “I was in the hall of the castle, disguised as 
a harper from the wild shores of Shianach. My 
ppl oer was to have plunged my dirk in the body 
of the M‘Aulay with the Bloody hand, before whom 
our race trembles, and to have taken thereafter 
what fate God should send me. But I saw Annot 
Lyle, even when my hand was on the hilt of my 
dagger. She touched her clairshach' to a song of 
the Children of the Mist, which she had learned 
when her dwelling was amongst us. The woods 
in which we had dwelt pleasantly, rustled their 
green leaves in the song, and our streams were there 
with the sound of all their waters. My hand for- 
sook the dagger; the fountains of mine eyes were 
opened, and the hour of revenge passed away.— 
And now, Son of Diarmid, have I not paid the 
ransom of my head ?” 

“Ay,” replied Murdoch, “if your tale be true; 
but what proof can you assign for it %” 

“ Bear witness, heaven and earth,” exclaimed 
the outlaw, “he already looks how he may step 
over his word !’? 

“Not 80,” replied Murdoch; “every promise 
shall be kept to you when I am assured you have 
told me the truth.— But I must speak a few words 
with your companion in captivity.” 

air and false — ever fair and false,” muttered 
the prisoner, as he threw himself once more on the 
floor of his dungeon. 

Meanwhile, Captain Dalgetty, who had attended 
te every word of this dialogue, was making his own 
remarks on it in private. “ What the henker can 
this aly fellow have tosay tome? I have no child, 
either of my own, so far as I know, or of any 


* Harp, 





other person, to tell bim a tale about. But let him 
come on — he will have some manceuvring ere he 
turn the flank of the old soldier.” 

Accordingly, as if he had stood pike in hand 
to defend a breach, he waited with caution, but 
without fear, the commencement of the attack. 

“ You are a citizen of the world, Captain Dal- 
getty,” said Murdoch Campbell, “and cannot be 
ignorant of our old Seottish proverb, gif-gas,’ 
which goes through all nations and all services. 

“Then I should know something of it,” said 
Dalgetty ; “for, except the Turks, there are few 

wers in whom I have not served ; and J 

ave sometimes thought of taking a turn either with 
Bethlem Gabor, or with the Janizaries.” 

“ A man of your expericnce and unprejudiced 
ideas then, will understand me at once,” said Mur. 
doch, “when I say, I mean that your freedom 
shall depend on your true and upright answer to a 
few trifling questions respecting the gentlemen you 
have left ; their state of preparation ; the number 
of their men; and nature of their appointments; 
and as much as you chance to know about their 
plan of operations.” 

“ Just to satisfy your curiosity,” said Dalgetty, 
“and without any farther purpose ?”’ 

“‘ None in the world,” replied Murdoch ; “ what 
interest should a poor devil like me take in their 
operations ?” 

‘“‘ Make your interrogations, then,” said the Cap- 
tain, “and I will answer them peremptorie.” 

“How many Irish may be on their march to 


join James Graham the delinquent ?” 


“ Probably ten thousand,” said Captain Dalgetty. 

“ Ten thousand !”? replied Murdoch angrily ; “ we 
know that scarce two thousand landed at Ardna- 
murchan.” 

“Then you know more about them than I do,” 
answered Captain Dalgetty, with great composure. 
“TI never saw them mustered yet, or even under 
arms.” 

“And how many men of the clans may be ex- 
pected?” demanded Murdoch. 

“ As many as they can make,” replied the Cap- 
tain 


“ You are answering from the purpose, sir,” said 
Murdoch ; “ speak plainly, will there be five thou- 
sand men ?” 

“ There and thereabouts,” answered Daigetty. 

You are playing with your life, sir, if you trifle 
with me,” replied the catechist; “one whistle of 
mine, and in less than ten minutes your head hangs 
on the drawbridge.” 

“ But to speak candidly, Mr Murdoch,” replied 
the Captain, “ do you think it is a reasonable thing 
to ask me after the secrets of our army, and I en- 
gaged to serve for the whole campaign ? If I taught 
you how to defeat Montrose, what becomes of my 
pay, arrears, and chance of booty ?” 

“1 tell you,” said Campbell, “that if you be 
stubborn, your campaign shall begin and end in 
a march to the block at the castle-gate, which 
stands ready for such land-laufers; but if you 
answer my questions faithfully, 1 will receive you 
into my— into the service of M‘Callum More. 

“© Does the service afford good pay ?” said Cap- 
tain Dalgetty. 





. In old English ka me ka thee, Lc. mutually serving each 
o er. 
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“ He will double yours, if you will return to Mon- 
trose and act under his direction.” 

“TJ wish I had seen you, sir, before taking on 
with him,” said Dalgetty, appearing to meditate. 

“ Qn the contrary, I can afford you more advan- 
tageous terms now,” said the Campbell ; “ always 
supposing that you are faithful.” 

“ Faithful, that is, to you, and a traitor to Mon- 
trose,” answered the Captain. 

‘ Faithful to the cause of religion and good 
order,” answered Murdoch, “which sanctifies any 
deception you may employ to serve it.” 

“ And the Marquis of Argyle—should I incline 
ieee’ his service, is he a kind master?’ demanded 

tty. 

se even man kinder,” quoth Campbell. 

“ And bountiful to his officers?” pursued the 
Captain. 

“The most open hand in Scotland,” replied 
Murdoch. 

“True and faithful to his engagements ?” con- 
tinued Dalgetty. 
ie As honourable a nobleman as breathes,” said 

ec ; 

“TJ never heard so much good of him before,” 
said Dalgetty ; “you must know the Marquis well, 
—or rather you must be the Marquis himself !— 
Lord of Argyle,” he added, throwing himself sud- 
denly on the disguised nobleman, “ I arrest you in 
the name of King Charles, as a traitor. If you 
venture to call for assistance, I will wrench round 
your neck.” 

The attack which Dalgetty made upon Argyle’s 
person was so sudden and unexpected, that he 
orp | nda a him on the floor of the dungeon, 
and held him down with one hand, while his right, 
grasping the Marquis’s throat, was ready to 
strangle him on the slightest attempt to call for 
assistance. 

“ Lord of Argyle,” he said, “it is now my turn 
to lay down the terms of capitulation. If you list 
to shew me the private way by which you entered 
the dungeon, you shall escape, on condition of being 
my locum tenens, as we said at the Mareschal Col- 
lege, until your warder visits his prisoners. But 
if not, I will first strangle you—I learned the art 
from a Polonian heyduck, who had been a slave in 
the Ottoman seraglio—and then seek out a mode 
of retreat.” 

- Villain ! you weuld not murder me for my 
kindness,” murmured le. 

“ Not for your kindness, my lord,” replied Dal- 
getty: “but first, to teach your lordship the jus 
gentium towards cavaliers who come to you under 
safe-conduct; and secondly, to warn you of the 
danger of proposing dishonourable terms to any 
worthy soldado, in order to tempt him to become 
false to his standard during the term of his ser- 
vice. 

“ Spare my life,” said Argyle, “and I will do as 
you require.” 

Dalgetty maintained his gripe upon the Marquis’s 
throat, compressing it a little while he asked ques- 
tions, and relaxing it so far as to give him the 
power of answering them. 

“ Where is the secret door into the dungeon ?” 
he demanded. 

“Hold up the lantern to the corner on your 
right hand, you will discern the iron which covers 


the spring,” replied the Marquis. 
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e So far so good.— Where does the passage lead 
to 

“To my private apartment behind the tapestry,” 
answered the prostrate nobleman. 

‘From thence how shall I reach the gateway ?” 

“ Through the grand gallery, the anteroom, the 
lackey’s waiting hall, the grand guardroom ——”’ 

“ All crowded with soldiers, factionaries, and at- 
tendants 1—that will never do for me, my lord ;—- 
have you no secret passage to the gate, as you 
have to your dungeons? I have seen such in 
Germany.” 

“There is a passage through the chapel,” said 
the Marquis, “ opening from my a ent.” 

“ And what is the pass-word at the gate ?” 

“The sword of Levi,” replied the Marquis; 
“but if you will receive my pledge of honour, 
I will go with you, escort you through every guard, 
and set you at full liberty with a passport.” 

“I might trust you, my lord, were your throat 
not already black with the grasp of my fingers, 
—as it is, beso los manos a usted, as the Spaniard 
says. Yet you may grant me a passport ;—are 
there writing materials in your apartment ?” 

“ Surely ; and blank passports ready to be signed. 
T will attend you there,” said the Marquis, “in- 
stantly.” 

“It were too much honour for the like of me,” 
said Dalgetty ; “ your lordship shall remain under 
charge of mine honest friend Ranald MacEagh ; 
therefore, prithee let me drag you within reach of 
his chain.— Honest Ranald, you see how matters 
stand withus. I shall find the means, I doubt not, 
of setting you at freedom. Meantime, do as you 
see me do; clap your hand thus on the weasand 
of this high and mighty prince, under his ruff, and 
if he offer to struggle or cry out, fail not, my 
worthy Ranald, to squeeze doughtily ; and if it be 
ad deliquiwm, Ranald, that is, till he swoon, there 
is no great matter, seeing he designed your gullet 
and mine to still harder usage.” 

“If he offer at speech or struggle,” said Ranald, 
“he dies by my hand.” 

“ That is right, Ranald—very spirited :—A 
thorough-going friend that understands a hint is 
worth a million !” 

Thus resigning the charge of the Marquis to his 
new confederate, Dalgetty pressed the spring, by 
which the secret door flew open, though so well 
were its hinges polished and oiled, that it made 
not the slightest noise in revolving. The opposite 
side of the door was secured by very strong bolts 
and bars, beside which hung one or two keys, de- 
signed apparently to undo fetterlocks. A narrow 
staircase, ascending up through the thickness of the 
castle-wall, landed, as the Marquis had truly in- 
formed him, behind the tapestry of his private 
apartment. Such communications were frequent 
in old feudal castles, as they gave the lord of the 
fortress, like a second Dionysius, the means of 
hearing the conversation of his prisoners, or, if he 
sileaned, of visiting them in disguise, an experiment 
which had terminated so unpleasantly on the pre- 
sent occasion for Gillespie Grumach. Having exa- 
mined previously whether there was any one in the 
apartment, and finding the coast clear, the Captain 
entered, and hastily possessing himself of a blank 
passport, several of which lay on the table, and of 
writing materials, securing, at the same time, the 
Marquis’s dagger, and 2 silk cord from the hang: 
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ings, he again descended into the cavern, where, 
listening a moment at the door, he could hear the 
half-stified voice of the Marquis making great 
ated to MacEagh, on condition he would suffer 

im to give an alarm. “ Not for a forest of deer — 
not for a thousand head of cattle,” answered the 
freebooter ; “not for all the lands that ever called 
a son of Diarmid master, will I break the troth I 
have plighted to him of the iron garment '” 

“ He of the iron garment,” said Dalgetty, enter- 
ing, “is bounden unto you, MacEagh, and this noble 
lord shall be bounden also ; but first he must fill up 
this passport with the names of Major Dugald Dal- 
getty and his guide, or he is like to have a passport 
to another world.” 

The Marquis subscribed and wrote, by the light 
the dark lantern, as the soldier prescribed to 

im. 

“ And now, Ranald,” said Dalgetty, “ strip thy 
upper ir paar laid I mean, Ranald, and in 
it will 1 muffle the M‘Callum More, and make of 
him, for the time, a Child of the Mist — Nay, I 
must bring it over your head, my lord, so as to 
secure us against your mistimed clamour— So, 
now he is sufficiently muffiled— hold down your 
hands, or, by Heaven, I will stab you to the heart 
with your own dagger !—nay, you shall be bound 
with nothing less than silk, as your quality deserves. 
—So, now he is secure till some one comes to relieve 
him. If he ordered us a late dinner, Ranald, he is 
like to be the sufferer; at what hour, my good 
Ranald, did the jailor usually appear ?” 

“ Never till the sun was beneath the western 
wave,” said MacEagh. 

Then, my friend, we shall have three hours 
good,” said the cautious Captain. “In the mean- 
time, let us labour for your liberation.” 

1'o examine Ranald’s chain was the next occu- 
pation. It was undone by means of one of the 
keys which hung behind the private door, probably 
deposited there, that the Marquis might, if he 
pleased, dismiss a prisoner, or remove him else- 
where without the necessity of summoning the war- 
den. The outlaw stretched his benumbed arms, 
and bounded from the floor of the dungeon in all 
the ecstasy of recovered freedom. | 

“ Take the livery-coat of that noble prisoner,” 
said Captain Dalgetty ; “ put it on, and follow close 
at my heels.” 

The outlaw obeyed. They ascended the private 
stair, having first secured the door behind them, 
and thus safely reached the apartment of the Mar- 
quis. 





1 The precarious state of the feudal nobles introduced a great 
deal of espionage into their castles. Sir Robert Carey mentions 
his having put on the cloak of one of his own wardens to obtain 
a confession from the mouth of Geordie Bourne, his prisoner, 
whom he caused presently to be hanged in return for the frank- 
ness of his communication. The fine old Horder castle of Na- 
worth contains a private stair from the apartment of the Lord 
Sleris Goo b whiels he a visit the dungeon, as! is 

leged prec chapter ve t by the 
Marquis of Argyle. a4 poea: pracuiseu ty 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


This was the entry, then, these stairs — but whither after ? 
Yet he that ’s sure to perish on the land 
way quit the nicety of card and compass, 
And trust the open sea without a pilot. 
Tragedy of Brennovait. 


“ Loox out for the private way through the 
chapel, Ranald,” said the Captain, “ while I give a 
hasty regard to these matters.” 

Thus speaking, he seized with one hand a bundle 
of Argyle’s most private papers, and with the other 
a purse of gold, both of which lay in a drawer of a 
rich cabinet, which stood invitingly open. Neither 
did he neglect to possess himself of a sword and 
pistols, with powder-flask and balls, which hung in 
the apartment. “ Intelligence and booty,” said the 
veteran, as he pouched the spoils, “each honour- 
able cavalier should look to, the one on his general’s 
behalf, and the other on his own. This sword is an 
Andrew Ferrara, and the pistols better than mine 
own. But a fair exchange is no robbery. Soldados 
are not to be endangered, and endangered gratui- 
tously, my Lord of Argyle. — But soft, soft, Ranald ; 
wise Man of the Mist, whither art thou bound ?” 

It was indeed full time to stop MacEagh’s pro- 
ceedings ; for, not finding the private passage readi- 
ly, and impatient, it would seem, of farther delay, 
he had caught down a sword and target, and was 
about to enter the great gallery, with the purpose, 
doubtless, of fighting his way through all opposition. 

“ Hold, while you live,” whispered Dalgetty, | 
laying hold on him. “ We must lie perdue, if pos- 
sible. So bar we this door, that it may be thought 
M‘Callum More would be private—and now let me 
make a reconnoissance for the private passage.” 

By looking behind the tapestry in various places, 
the Captain at length discovered a private door, and 
behind that a winding passage, terminated by ano- 
ther door, which doubtless entered the chapel. But 
what was his disagreeable surprise to hear, on the 
other side of this second door, the sonorous voice 
of a divine in the act of preaching. 

“ This made the villain,” he said, “ recommend 
this to us as a private passage. I am strongly 
tempted to return and cut his throat.” 

He then opened very gently the door, which led 
into a latticed gallery used by the Marquis himeelf, 
the curtains of which were drawn, perhaps with the 
purpose of having it supposed that he was engaged 
in attendance upon divine worship, when, in fact, 
he was absent upon his secular affairs. There was 
no other person in the seat ; for the family of the 
Marquis, — such was the high state maintained in 
those days, —sate during service in another gallery, 
placed somewhat lower than that of the great man 
himself. This being the case, Captain Dalgetty ven- 
tured to ensconce himself in the gallery, of which 
he carfully secured the door. 

Never (although the expression be a bold one 
was a sermon listened to with more impatience, an 
less edification, on the part of one, at least, of the 
audience. The Captain heard siateenthly — seven- 
teenthly — eighteenthly, and to conclude, with a sort 
of feeling like distracted despair. But no man can 
lecture (for the service was a lecture) for 
ever ; and the discourse was at length closed, the 

not failing to make a profound bow to- 


mae ai! latticed gallery, little suspecting whom he 
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honoured by that reverence. To judge from the 
haste with which they dispersed, the domestics of 
the Marquis were scarce more pleased with their 
late ovoupation than the anxious Captain eee ;: 
indeed, many of them being Highlandmen, had the 
excuse of not understanding a single word which 
the spoke, although they gave their at- 
tendance on his doctrine by the special order of 
M‘Callum More, and would have done so had the 
preacher been a Turkish Imaum. 

But although the congregation dispersed thus 

, the divine remained behind in the chapel, 
and, walking up and down its Gothic precincts, 
seemed either to be meditating on what he had 
fast been delivering, or preparing a fresh discourse 
for the next opportunity. Bold as he was, Dalgetty 
hesitated what he ought to do. Time, however, 
pressed, and every moment inereased the chance of 
their escape being discovered by the jailor visiting 
the dungeon perhaps befure his wonted time, and 
discovering the exchange which had been made 
there. At length, whispering Ranald, who watched 
sli his motions, to follow him and preserve his 
countenance, Captain Dalgetty, with a very com- 
— air, descended a flight of steps which led 

m the gallery into the body of the chapel. A less 
experienced adventurer would have endeavoured to 
pass the worthy clergyman rapidly, in hopes to 
escape unnoticed. But the Captain, who foresaw 
the manifest danger of failing in such an attempt, 
walked gravely to meet the divine upon his walk in 
the midst of the chancel, and, pulling off his cap, 
was about to him after a formal reverence. 
But what was his surprise to view in the preacher 
the very same person with whom he had dined in 
the eastle of Ardenvohr! Yet he speedily recovered 
his composure; and, ere the clergyman could speak, 
was the first to address him. “I could not,” he 
said, “ leave this mansion without bequeathing to 
you, my very reverend sir, my humble thanks for 
the homily with which you have this evening fa- 
voured us.” 

“I did not observe, sir,” said the clergyman, 
“that you were in the chapel.” 

“It pleased the nonourable Marquis,” said Dal- 
getty, modestly, “ to grace me with a seat in his 
own gallery.” The divine bowed low at this inti- 
mation, knowing that such an honour was only 
vouchsafed to persons of very high rank. “ It has 
been my fate, sir,” said the Captain, “ in the sort of 
wandering Life which I have Jed, to have heard 
different preachers of different religions —as for 
example, Lutheran, Evangelical, Reformed, Calvin- 
istical, and so forth, but never have I listened to 
euch a homily as yours.” 

“Call it a lecture, worthy sir,” said the divine, 
“euch is the phrase of our church.” 

“ Lecture or homily,” said Dalgetty, “it was, as 
the High German say, ganz fortre flich; and I 
could not leave this place without testifying unto 
you what inward emotions I have undergone during 
your edifying prelection ; and how I am touched to 
the quick, that I should yesterday, during the re- 
feetion, have seemed to infringe on the respect due 
te auch a person as yourself.” 

“ Als! my worthy sir,”’ said the clergyman, “ we 

eet im this world as in the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, not knowing against whom we may chance 
@ emegunter. in truth, it is no matter of marvel, 
if we soractines josie those, to whom, if known, 


we would yield all respect. Surely, sir, I would 
rather have taken you for a profane malignaat than 
for such a devout N a8 you prove, wito reve- 
rences the great even in the meanest of 
his servants.” 


“It is always my custom to do so, learned sir,” 
answered Dalgetty ; “for in the service of the im- 
mortal Gustavus— but I detain you from your me- 
ditations,””— his desire to speak of the King of 
Sweden being for once overpowered by the neces- 
sity of his circumstances. 

“ By no means, my worthy sir,” said the clergy- 
man. ‘ What was, I pray you, the order of that 

t Prince, whose memory is so dear to every 
rotestant bosom ?” 

“Sir, the drums beat to prayers morning and 
evening, as regularly as for parade; and if a sol- 

dier passed without saluting the chaplain, he had 
an hour’s ride on the wooden mare for his pains 
Sir, 1 wish you a very good evening — I am obliged 
to depart the castle under M‘Callum More’s pass- 
\ ort.”? 
. ‘ Stay one instant, sir,” said the preacher; “i 
| there nothing I can do to testify my respect for th: 
| pupil of the great Gustavus, and so admirable « 
| judge of preaching t” 

“ Nothing, sir,” said the Captain, “ but to shew 
me the nearest way to the gate—and if you would 
have the kindness,” he added, with great effrontery, 
“ to let a servant bring my horse with him, the dark 
grey gelding—call him Gustavus, and he will prick 
up his ears—for I know not where the castle stables 
are situated, and my guide,” he added, looking at 
Ranald, “ speaks no English.” 

“ I hasten to accommodate you,” said the clergy- 
man; “ your way hes through that cloistered pas 
sige.” 

““ Now, Heaven’s blessing upon your vanity!” 
said the Captain to himself. “1 was afraid I would 
have had to march off without Gustavus,” 

In fact, 80 effectually did the chaplain exert him- 
self in behalf of so excellent a judge of composition, 
that while Dalgetty was parleying with the sentinels 
at the drawbridge, shewing his passport, and giving 
the watchword, a servant brought him his horse. 
ready saddled for the journey. In another place, 
the Captain’s sudden appearance at large afte: 
having been publicly sent to prison, might have 
excited suspicion and inquiry; but the officers and 
domestics of the Marquis were accustomed to the 
mysterious policy of their master, and never sup- 
posed auglit clue than that he had been liberated 

1 and intrusted with some private commission bv 
thoir master. In this belief, and having received 
, the parole, they gave him free passage. 
Dalgetty rode slowly through the town of In- 
verary, the outlaw attending upon him like a foot 
| page at his horse’s shoulder. As they passed th: 
gibbet, the old man looked on the bodios and wrunr 
| his hands. The lock and gesture were momentary, 
| but expressive of indescribable anguish. Instantl; 
| Yecovering himself, Ranald, in ing, whispered 
somewhat to one of the females, who, like Rizpal: 
the daughter of Aiah, seemed engaged in watching 
and mourning the victims of feudal] injustice and 
cruclty. The woman started at his voice, but im- 
mediately collected herself, and returned for an- 
swer a slight inclination of the head. 

Dalgetty continued his way out of the town, un- 

certain whether he should try to seize or hire a boa! 
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and cross the lake, or plunge into the woods, and 
there conceal himself from pursait. In the former 
event he was liable to be instantly pursued by the 
alleys ofthe Marquis, which lay ready for sailing, 
their long yard-arms pointing tothe wind, and what 
hopecould hehavein an ordinary Highland fishing- 
boat to escape from them? If he made the latter 
choice, his chance either of supporting or conceal- 
ing himself in those waste and own wilder- 
nesses, was in the highest degree precarious. The 
town lay now behind him, yet what hand to turn to 
for safety he was unable to determine, and began 
to be sensible, that in escaping from the dungeon 
at Inverary, desperate as the matter seemed, he 
had only accomplished the easiest part of a difficult 
task. If retaken, his fate was now certain ; for 
the personal injury he had offered to a man, so 
werful and sovindictive, could be atoned for only 
by instant death. While he pondered these dis- 
tressing reflections, and looked around with acoun- 
tenance which plainly expressed indecision, Ranald 
MacEagh suddenly Sekai him, ‘* which way he in- 
tended to journey?” 

“ And that, honestcomrade,’’ answered Dalgetty, 
‘is precisely the question which I cannot answer 
you. ‘Truly I begin to hold the opinion, Ranald, 
that we had better have stuck by the brown loaf 
and water pitcher until Sir Duncan arrived, who, 
for his own honour, must have made some fight for 
me.” 

“¢ Saxon,” answered MacKagh, ‘* do not regret 
having exchanged the foul breath of yonder dun- 
geon for the fiee airofheaven. Above all, repent 
not that you have served a Son of the Mist. Put 
yourself under my guidance, and I will warrant 
your safety with my head.” 

‘Can you guide me safe through these moun- 
tains, and back to the army of Montrose ? ” said 
Dalgetty. 

“I can,” answered MacEagh ; ‘there lives not a 
man to whom the mountain passes, the caverns, the 
giens, the thickets, and the corries are known, as 
they are to the Children of the Mist. While others 
crawl on the level ground, by the sides of lakes 
and streams, ours are the steep hollows of the 
inaccessible mountains, the biith-place of the 
desert springs. Not all the bloodhounds of 
Argyle can trace the fastnesses through which I 
can guide you.” 

** Say’st thou so, honest Ranald ?” replied Dal- 
petty ; “then have on with thee; for of a surety 

shall never save the ship by my own pilotage.” 

The outlaw accordingly led the way into the 
wood, by which the castle is surrounded for several 
miles, walking with so much despatch as kept Gus- 
tavus at a round trot, and taking such a number 
of cross cuts and turns, that Captain Dalgetty 
speedily lost all idea where he might be, and all 
knowledge of the points of the compass. At 
sp das path, which had gradually become 
more difficult, altogether ended among thickets 
and underwood. The roaring of a torrent was 
heard in ea Bee anouhood the ground became 
in some places broken, in others boggy, and ever 
where unfit for riding. oo " 

“What the fonl fiend,” said Dalgetty, ‘is to be 
done here? I must part with Gustavus, I fear.” 

‘Take no care for your horse,” said the out- 
law ; “he shail soon be restored to you.” 

As hespoke, he whistled in a low tone, and a lad, 


half-dressed in tartan, half-naked, having only his 
own shaggy hair, tied with a thong of leather, 40 
rotect his head and face from sun and weather, 
, and halfstarved in aspect, his wild grey 
eyes appearing to fill up ten times the proportion 
usually allotted to them in the human crept 
out, a8 a wild beast might have done, from a 
thicket of brambles and briars. 

‘* Give your horse to the gilli,” said Ranald 
MacEagh ; “ your life d 8 upon it.” 

‘¢Och ! och!” exclaimed the despairing veteran ; 
‘¢ Eheu! as we used to say at Mareschal College, 
must I leave Gustavus in such grooming ?” 

“* Are you frantic, to lose time thus?” said his 
guide ; ‘*do we stand on friend’s ground, that 
you should part with your horse as if he were 
your brother? I tell you, you shall have him 
again; but if you never saw the animal, is not 
life better than the best colt ever mare foaled?” 

‘‘ And that is true too, mine honest friend,” 
5 yea Dalgetty; “yet if you knew but the value 
of Gustavus, and the things we two have done 
and suffered together. See, he turns back to 
look at me! Be kind to him, my good breech- 
less friend, and I will requite you well.” So 
saying, and withal sniffling a little to swallow 
his grief, he turned from the heartrending speo- 
tacle in order to follow his guide. 

To follow his guide was no easy maner, and soon 
required more agility than Captain Dalgetty could 
master. The very first plunge after he had parted 
from his charger, carried him, with little assistance 
from a few overhanging bows, or projecting roots 
of trees, eight feet sheer down into the course of a 
torrent, up which the Son of the Mist led the way. 
Hugestones, over which they scrambled,—thickets 
of thorn and brambles, through which they had to 
drag themselves,—rocks which were to be climbed 
on the one side with much labour and pain, for the 
purpose of an equally precarious descent upon the 
other; all these, and many such interruptions, were 
surmounted by the light-footed and half-naked 
mountaineer with an ease and velocity whichexcited 
the surprise and envy of Captain Dalgetty, who, 
encumbered by his head-piece, corslet, and other 
armour, not to mention his ponderous jack-boots, 
found himself at length so much exhausted by fa- 
tigue, and the difficulties of the road, that he sate 
down upon a stone in order to recover his breath, 
while he explained to Ranald MacEagh the differ- 
ence betwixt travelling expeditus andtmpeditus,as 
these two military phrases were understood at Mar- 
eschal College, Aberdeen. The sole answer of the 
mountaineer was to lay his hand on the soldier's 
arm, and point backward in the direction of the 
wind. Dalgetty could spy nothing, for evening was 
closing fast, and they were at the bottom of a 
dark ravine. But at length he could distinctly hear 
at a distance the sullen toll of a large bell. 

‘‘ That,” said he, ‘‘ must be the alarm—the 
storm-clock, as the Germans call it.” 

“It strikes the hour of your death,” answered 
Ranald, ‘* unless you can accompany me 2 little 
farther. For every aay of that bell a brave man 
has yielded up his soul.” 

u truly, Ranald, my trusty friend,” said Dalgetty, 
“<T will not deny that the case may be soon my own; 
for I am so forfouchten (being, as I explained to 
you, impeditus, forhad I been nage Imind not 
pedestrian exercise the flour of a fite) that I 
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think I had better ensconce myself in one of these | in t 
bushes, and even lie quiet there to abide what 
fortune God shall send me. I entreat you, mine 
honest friend Ranald, to shift for yourself, and leave 
me to my fortune, as the Lion of the North, the 
immortal Gustavus Adolphus, my never-to-be-for- 
gotten master, (whom you must surely have heard 
of, Ranald, though you may have heard of no one 

else,) said to Francis Albert, Duke of Saxe-Lauen- 
burgh, when he was mortally wounded on the plains 
of Lutzen. Neither des ee el of my safety, 
Ranald, seeing I have onli t pinches as 
this in Germany —more e8 ly, remember me, 
that at the fatal battle of Nadine ahs which 
I changed service-———_” 

“ If you would save your father’s son’s breath 
to help his child out of trouble, instead of wasting 
it upon the tales of Seannachies,” said Ranald, who 
now grew impatient of the Captain’s loquacity, “ or 
if your feet could travel as fast as your tongue, 
} you might yet lay your head on an unbloody pillow 
to-night.”’ 

“ Something there is like military skill in that,” 
replied the Captain, “ although wantonly and irre- 
verently spoken to an officer of rank. But I hold 
it good to pardon such freedoms on a march, in 
respect of the Saturnalian licence indulged in ick 
cases to the troops of all nations. And now, resume 
thine office, friend Ranald, in respect I am well- 
breathed ; or, to be more plain, I oe Sequar, aS 
we used to say at Mareschal Colle 

Comprehending his meaning "aes from his 
motions than his language, the Son of the Mist again 
led the way, with an unerring precision that looked 
like instinct, through a variety of ground the most 
difficult and broken that could well be imagined. 
Dragging along his ponderous boots, encumbered 
with thigh-pieces, gauntlets, corslet, and back-piece, 
not to mention the buff jerkin ‘which he wore 
under all these arms, talking of his former exploits 
the whole way, though Ranald paid not the slightest 
attention to him, Captain Dalgetty contrived to fol- 
low his guide a considerable space farther, when 
the deep-mouthed baying of a hound was heard 
coming down the wind, as if opening on the scent 
of its prey. 

“ Black hound,” said Ranald, “whose throat 
never boded good ‘to a Child of the Mist, ill fortune 
to her who littered thee! hast thou already found 
] our trace? But thou art too late, swart hound of 
darkness, and the deer has gained the herd.” 

So saying, he whistled very softly, and was an- 
swered in a tone equally low from the top of a pass, 
5 i which they had for some time been ascending. 

ending their pace, they reached the top, where 
the moon, which had now risen bright and clear, 
shewed to Dalgetty a party of ten or twelve 
yee and about as many women and 


If in one of these 


dren, by whom Ranald MacEagh was received , 


with such transports of joy, a8 made his companion 
easily sensible that those by whom he was sur- 
rounded, must of course be Children of the Mist. 
The place which they occupied well suited their 
name rand habits. It was a beetling crag, round 
which winded a very narrow and broken ootpath, 
pi a a in various places by the position which 


hel 
“anaid spoke anxiously and hastily to the children 
of his tribe, and the men came one by one to shake 
hands with Dalgetty, while the women, clamorous 
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_ a titude, pressed round to kiss even the 

em 0: ent. 
. Mackack, plight their faith to you,” said Ranald 
or requital of the good deed you have 


Peni to the tribe this day.” 

“Enough said, Ranald,” answered the soldier, 
“ enough said —tell them I love not this Shaking of 
hands—it confuses ranks and degrees in military 
service; and as to kissing of gauntlets, puldrons, 
and the like, I remember that the immortal Gus- 
tavus, as he rode nee the streets of Nuremberg, 
being thus worshipped by the populace, (bein 
doubtless fax more worthy of it aa a poor though 
honourable cavalier like myself,) did say unto them, 
in the way of rebuke, ‘If you idolize me thus like 
a god, who shall assure you that the vengeance of 
Heaven will not soon prove me to be a mortal 1’? — 
And 80 here, I suppose, you intend to make a stand 
against your followers, Ranald !— voto a Dios, as 
the Spaniard says—-a very pretty position—as 
pretty a position for a small peloton of men as I 
have seen in my service—no enemy can come 
towards it by the road without being at the mercy 
of cannon and musket.— But then, Ranald, my 
trusty comrade, you have no cannon, I dare to aver, 
and I do not see that any of these fellows have 
muskets either. So with what artillery you propose 
making good the pass, before you come to hand 
blows, truly, Ranald, it passeth my apprehension.” 

“ With the weapons and with the courage of our 
fathers,’ said MacEagh; and made the Captain 
observe, that the men of his party were armed 
with bows and arrows. 

“ Bows and arrows !” exclaimed Dalgetty ; “ha! 
ha! ha! have we Robin Hood and Little John back 
again? Bowsand arrows! why, the sight has not 
been seen in civilized war for a hundred years. 
Bows and arrows! and why not weavers’-beams, 
as in the days of Goliah? Ah! that Dugald Dal- 
getty, of Drumthwacket, should live to see men 
fight with bows and arrows !— The immortal Gus- 
tavus would never have believed it — nor Wallen- 
stein—nor Butler—nor old Tilly.—Well, Ranald, 
a cat can have but its claws— since bows and arrows 
are the word, e’en let us make the best of it. Only, 
as I do not understand the scope and range of such 
old-fashioned artillery, you must make the best dis- 
position you can out of your own head; for my 
taking the command, whilk I would have gladly 
done had you been ‘to fight with any Christian 
weapons, is out of the question, when you are to 
combat like quivered Numidians. I will, however, 
play my part with my pistals in the approaching 
mellay, in respect my carazine anhappily remains 
at Gustavus’s saddle, My service and thanks to 
you,” he continued, addressing a mountaineer who 
offered him a bow; “ de. 7s Dalgetty may say of 
himself, as he learned at Mareschal College, 


Non eget Mauri jaculis, neaue arcu, 
Nec venenatis gravida sagittis, 


Fusce, pharetra ; 
whilk is to say ——”’ 
Ranald MaeEagh a second time imposed a 


on the talkative commander as before, by aces 
his sleeve, and pointing down the e bay 
of the bloodhound was now ap ing nearer and 


nearer, and they could hear the voices of several 
persons who accompanied the animal, and hallooed 
to each other as they dispersed occasionally, either 
in the hurry of their advance, or in order to search 
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more accurately the thickets as they came along. 
They were obviously drawing nearer and nearer 
every moment. MacEagh, in the meantime, pro- 
posed to Captain Dalgetty to disencumber himself 
of his armour, and gave him to understand that 
the women should ort it to a place of safety. 

“ T crave your pardon, sir,” said Dalgetty, “such 
is not the rule of our foreign service; in respect 
I remember the regiment of Finland cuirassiers 
reprimanded, and their kettle-drums taken from 
them, by the immortal Gustavus, because they had 
assumed the permission to march without their 
corslets, and to leave them with the baggage. 
Neither did they strike kettle-drums again at the 
head of that famous regiment until they behaved 
themselves so notably at the field of Leipsic; a 
lesson whilk is not to be forgotten, any more than 
that exclamation of the immortal Gustavus, ‘ Now 
shall I know if my officers love me, by their putting 
on their armour; since, if my officers are slain, 
who shall lead my soldiers into victory? Never- 
theless, friend Ranald, this is without prejudice to 
my being rid of these somewhat heavy boots, pro- 
viding I can obtain any other succedaneum ; for I 
presume not to say that my bare soles are fortified 
60 as to endure the flints and thorns, as seems to 
be the case with your followers,” 

To rid the Captain of his cumbrous greaves, and 
case his feet in a pair of brogues made out of deer- 
skin, which a Highlander stripped off for his ac- 
commodation, was the work of a minute, and 
Dalgetty found himself much lightened by the 
exchange. He was in the act of recommending to 
Ranald MacEagh, to send two or three of his fol- 
lowers a little lower to reconnoitre the pass, and, 
at the same time, somewhat to extend his front, 
placing two detached archers at each flank by way 
of posts of observation, when the near cry of tlie 
hound apprized them that the pursuers were at the 
bottom of the pass. All was then dead silence; 
for, loquacious as he was on other occasions, Captain 
Dalgetty knew well the necessity of an ambush 
keeping itself under covert. 

The moon gleamed on the broken path-way, and 
on the projecting cliffs of rock round which it 
winded, its light intercepted here and there by the 
branches of bushes and dwarf-trees, which, finding 
nourishment in the crevices of the rocks, in some 
places overshadowed the brow and ledge of the 
precipice. Below, a thick copse-wood lay in deep 
and dark shadow, somewhat resembling the billows 
of a half-seen ocean. From the bosom of that 
darkness, and close to the bottom of the precipice, 
the hound was heard at intervals baying fearfully, 
sounds which wére redoubled by the eghoes of the 
woods and rocks around. At intervals, these sunk 
into deep silence, interrupted only by the plashing 
noise of a small runnel of water, which partly fell 
from the rock, partly found a more silent passage 
to the bottom along its projecting surface. Voices 
of men were also heard in stifled converse below; 
it seemed as if the pursuers had not discovered the 
narrow path which led to the top of the rock, or 
that, having discovered it, the peril of the ascent, 
joined to the imperfect light, and the uncertainty 
whether it might not be defended, made them hesi- 
tate to attempt it. 

__ At length a shadowy figure was seen, which raised 
itself up from the abyss of darkness below, and, 
emerging into the pale moonlight, began cautiously 
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and slowly to ascend the rocky path. The outline 
was 80 distinctly marked, that Captain D. 

could discover not only the person of a Highlander, 
but the long gun which he carried in his hand, and 
the plume of feathers which decorated his bonnet. 
“ Tausend teiflen! that I should say so, and so like 
to be near my latter end !” ejaculated the Captain 
but under his breath, “ what will become of us, 
now they have brought musketry to encounter cur 
archers ?” 

But just as the pursuer had attained a projectin 
piece of rock about half way up the ascent, an 
pausing, made a signal for those who were still at 
the bottom to follow him, an arrow whistled from 
the bow of one of the Children of the Mist, and 
transfixed him with so fatal a wound, that, without 
a single effort to save himself, he lost his balance, 
and fell headlong from the cliff on which he stood, 
into the darkness below. The crash of the boughs 
which received him, and the heavy sound of hi 
fall from thence to the ground, was followed by a 
cry of horror and surprise, which burst from his 
followers. The Children of the Mist, encouraged in 
proportion to the alarm this first success had caused 
among the pursuers, echoed back the clamour with 
a loud and shrill yell of exultation, and, shewing 
themselves on the brow of the precipice, with wild 
cries and vindictive gestures, endeavoured to im- 
press on their enemies a sense at once of their 
courage, their numbers, and their state of defence. 
Even Captain Dalgetty’s military prudence did not 
prevent his rising up, and calling out to Ranald, 
more loud than prudence warranted, “ Carocco, 
comrade, as the Spaniard says! The long-bow for 
ever! In my poor apprehension now were you 
to order a file to advance and take position ——-” 

“ The Sassenach !” cried a voice from beneath, 
“ mark the Sassenach sidier! I see the glitter of 
his breastplate.” At the same time three muskets 
were discharged ; and while one ball rattled against 
the corslet of proof, to the strength of which our 
valiant Captain had been more than once indebted 
for his life, another penetrated the armour which 
covered the front of his left thigh, and stretched 
him on the ground. Ranald instantly seized him 
in his arms, and bore him back from the edge of 
the precipice, while he dolefully ejaculated, “ I 
always told the immortal Gustavus, Wallenstein, 
Tilly, and other men of the sword, that, in my poor 
mind, taslets ought to be made musket-proof.” 

With two or three earnest words in Gaelic, Mac- 
Eagh commended the wounded man to the charge 
of the females, who were in the rear of his little 

arty, and was then about to return to the contest. 

ut Dalgetty detained him, grasping a firm hold of 
his plaid. —“ I know not how this matter may 
end— but I request you will inform Montrose, that 
I died like a follower of the immortal Gustavus — 
and I pray you, take heed how you quit your present 
strength, even for the purpose of pursuing the 
enemy, if you gain any advantage—and—and 

Here Dalgetty’s breath and eyesight began to 
fail him through loss of blood, and MacEagh, avail- 
ing himself of this circumstance, extricated from 
his grasp the end of his own mantle, and sub- 
stituted that of a female, by which the Captain 
held stoutly, thereby securing, as he cunceived, the 
outlaw’s attention to the military instructions which 
he continued to pour forth while he had any breath 
to utter them, though they became grad more 
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your 
stand of pi Lochaber-axes, and two-handed 
ewords—Stand fast, dragoons, on the left flank ! 
where was I {— Ay, and, Ranald, if ye be minded 
to retreat, leave some lighted matches burning on 
the branches of the trees— it shews as if they were 
lined. with shot— But I forget—-ye have no match- 
locks nor habergeons—-only bows and arrows— 
bows and arrows ! ha! ha! ha!” 

Here the Captain sunk back in an exhausted 
condition, altogether unable to resist the sense of 
the ludicrous which, as a modern man-at-arms, he 
connected with the idea of these ancient weapons of 
war. It was a long time ere he recovered his 
senses ; arid, in the meantime, we leave him in the 
care of the Daughters of the Mist; nurses as kind 
and attentive, in reality, as they were wild and un- 
couth in outward appearance. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Bat if no faithiess action stain 
Thy true and constant word, 
I'll make thee famous by my pen, 

And glorious by my sword. 


I'll serve thee in such noble ways 
As ne'er were known before ; 
I'll deck and crown thy head with bays, 
And love thee more and more. 
Monrross's Lines. 


We must now leave, with whatever regret, the 
valiant Captain Dalgetty, to recover of his wounds 
or otherwise as fate shall determine, in order bricfly 
to trace the military operations of Montrose, worthy 
as they are of a more important page, and a better 
historian. By the assistance of the chieftains whom 
we have commemorated, and more especially by 
the junction of the Murrays, Stewarts, and other 
clans of Athole, which were peculiarly zealous in 
the royal canse, he soon assembled an army of two 
or three thousand Highlanders, to whom he suc- 
cessfully united the Irish under Colkitto. Thus last 
leader, who, to the great embarrassme.. of Milton’s 
commentators, is commemorated in one of that 
great poet’s sonnets,' was properly named Alister, 
or Alexander M‘Donnell, by birth a Scottish isles- 
man, and related to the Earl of Antrim, to whose 
patronage he owed the command assigned him in 
the Irsh troops. In many respects he merited this 
distinction. He was brave to intrepidity, and almost 
toinsensibility ; very strong and active in person, 
ag master of his weapons, and always ready 

to shew the example in the extremity of danger. 
To counterbalance these good qualities, it must be 





1 Milton's book, entitled Tetrachordon, had teen ridiculed, 
it would seem, by the divines assembled at Westininster, and 
others, on account of the hardness of the title; and Milton in 
his sonnet retaliates upon the barbarous Scottish names which 
the Civil War had made familiar to English ears: —~ 


why ts it harder, sirs, than Gordon, 
Colkitto, or M‘Donald, or Gallasp ? 

These names to our like mouths grow sleek, 

has Aare made Quiatilian stave and gasp. 


°° We may suppose,” Bishop Mewton, ‘* that these we: 
perecas of note among the Scotch ministers, who were for 
and enforcing the Covenant ;” whereas Milton only 
to ridicule the barbariam of Scottish names in general 
snd quotes, indiscriminately, that of G , one of the Apos- 
tes of dee Covenant, snd those of to and M‘Donnell, 
ania te one neraon.) one of its bitterest enemies. 
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recorded, that he was inexperienced in mili 
tactics, and of a jealous and presumptuous dispoai- 
tion, which often lostto Montrose the fruits of Col- 
kitto’s gelanty. Yet such is the predominance of 
outward personal qualities in the eyes of a wild 

eople, thatthe feats ofstrength and courage shewn 

y this champion, seem to have made a stronger 
impression upon the minds of the Highlanders, than 
the military skill and chivalrous spirit of the great 
Marquis of Montrose. Numerous traditions are 
still preserved in the oa. era glens concerning 
Alister M‘Donnell, though the name of Montrose 
is rarely mentioned among them. 

Thepointupon which Montrose finally assembled 
his little army, was in Strathearn, on the verge of 
the Highlands of Perthshire, so as to menace the 
principal town of that county. : 

His enemies were not unprepared for his recep- 
tion. Argyle, at the head ofhis Highlanders, was 
dogging the steps of the Irish from the west to the 
east, and by force, fear, or influence, had collected 
an army nearly sufficient to have given battle to 
Montrose. The Lowlands were also prepared, for 
reasons which we assigned at the beginning of this 
tale. A body of six thousand infantry, and six or 
seven thousand cavalry, which profanely assumed 
the title of God’s army, had been hastily assembled 
from the shires of Fife, Angus, Perth, Stirling, 
and the neighbouring counties. A much less force 
in former times, nay, even in the preceding reign, 
would have been sufficient to have secured the 
Lowlands against a more formidable descent of 
Highlanders, than those united under Montrose ; 
but times had changed strangely within the last 
half century. Before that period, the Lowlanders 
were as constantly engaged in war as the moun- 
taineers, and were incomparably better disciplined 
and armed. The favourite Scottish order of battle 
somewhat resembled the Macedonian phalanx, 
Their infantry formed a compact body, armed 
with long spears, impenctrable even to the men- 
at-arms of the age, though well mounted, and 
arrayed in complete proof. It may easily be con 
ceived, therefore, that their ranks could not be 
broken by the disorderly charge of Highland in- 
fantry armed for close combat only, with swords, 
and ill furnished with missile weapons, and having 
no artillery whatever. 

Thishabitoffight was in a great measure changed 
by the introduction of muskets into the Scottish 
Lowland service, which, not being as yet combined 
with the bayonet, was a formidable weapon at a 
distance, but gave no assurance against the enem 
who rushed on to close quarters. The pike, indeed, 
was not wholly disused in the Scottish army ; but 
it was no longer the favourite weapon, nor was it 
reiied upon as formerly by those in whose hands it 
was placed; insomuch that Daniel Lupton, a tacti- 
cian of the day, has written a book expressly upon 
the superiority of the musket. This change com- 
menced as early as the wars of Gustavus Adolphus, 
whose marches were made with such rapidity, that 
the pike was very soon thrown aside in his army, 
and exchanged for fire-arms, <A circumstarice 
which necessarily accompanied this change, a8 well 

as the establishment of standing armies, whereby 

hid Laing ar = the introduction of 4 
rious and complica of discipline, 

combining = variety of word of eo oet we 
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negtect of any one of which was sure to throw the 
whole into confusion. War, therefore, as practised 
among most nations of Europe, had assumed much 
more than formerly the character of a profession 
or mystery, to which previous practice and expe- 


Yienee were mdispensable requisites. Such was the 
natural nee of standing armies, which had 


almost every where, and particularly in the long 
German ware, superseded what may be called the 
natural discipline of the feudal militia, 

The Scottish Lowland militia, therefore, laboured 
under a double disadvantage when opposed to High- 
landers. They were divested of the spear, a weapon 
which, in the hands of their ancestors, had so often 
repelled the impetuous assaults of the mountaineer; 
and they were subjected to a new and complicated 
species of discipline, well adapted, perhaps, to the 
use of regular troops, who could be rendered com- 
pletely masters of it, but tending only to confuse 
the ranks of citizen soldiers, by whom it was rare] 
practised, and imperfectly understood. So muc 
has been done in our own time in bringing back 
tactics to their first principles, and in getting rid 
of the pedantry of war, that it is easy for us to 
estimate the disadvantages under which a half- 
trained militia laboured, who were taught to con- 
sider success as depending upon their exercising 
with precision a system of tactics, which they pro- 
bably only so far comprehended as to find out when 
they were wrong, but without the power of getting 
right again. Neither can it be denied, that, in the 
material points of military habits and warlike spirit, 
the Lowlanders of the seventeenth century had sunk 
far beneath their Highland countrymen. 

From the earliest period down to the union of the 
crowns, the whole kingdom of Scotland, Lowlands 
38 well as Highlands, had been the constant scene 
of war, foreign and domestic ; and there was pro- 
bably scarce one of its hardy inhabitants, between 
the age of sixteen and sixty, who was not as willing 
in point of fact, as he was literally bound in law, to 
nssume arins at the first call of his lege lord, or 
of a royal proclamation. The law remained the 
same in sixteen hundred and forty-five as a hun- 


dred years before, but the race of those subjected | 


to it had been bred up under very different feelings. 
They had sat in quiet under their vine and under 
their fig-tree, and a call to battle involved a change 
of life as new as it was disagreeable. Such of them, 
also, who lived near unto the Highlands, were in 
continual and disadvantageous contact with the 
restless inhabitants of those mountains, by whom 
their cattle were driven off, their dwellings plun- 
dered, and their persons insulted, and who had 
acquired over them that sort of superiority arising 
from a constant system of aggression. The Low- 
landers, who lay more remote, and out of reach 
of these depredations, were influenced by the exag- 
gerated reports circulated concerning the High- 
landers, whom, as totally differing in laws, language, 
and dress, they were induced to regard as a nation 
of savages, equally void of fear and of humanity. 
These various Bs sepsis joined to the less 
warlike habits of the Lowlandcrs, and their imper- 
fect knowledge of the new and complicated system 
of discipline for which they had exchanged their 
natural mode of fighting, placed them at great dis- 
advantage when opposed to the Highlander in the 
field of battle. The mountaineers, on the contrary, 
with the arms and courage of their fathers, pos- 


le and natural system of 
tactics, and bore down with the fullest confidence 
upon an enemy, to whom any thing they had been 
taught of discipline was, like ’s armour u 
David, a hinderance rather than a help, “ because 
they had not proved it.” 

It was with such disadvantages on the one side, 
and such advantages on the other, to counter- 
balance the difference of superior numbers and the 
presence of artillery and cavalry, that Montrose 
encountered the army of Lord Elcho upon the field 
of Tippermuir. The Presbyterian clergy had not 
been wanting in their efforts to rouse the spirit 
of their followers; and one of them, who har ed 
the trovps on the very day of battle, hesitated not 
to say, that if ever God spoke by his mouth, he 
promised them, in His name, that day, a great and 
assured victory. The cavalry and arti were 
also reckoned sure warrants of success, as the 
novelty of their attack had upon former occasions 
been very discouraging to the Hi ders. The 
place of meeting was an open heath, and the 
ground afforded little advantage to either party, 
except that it allowed the horse of the Covenanters 
to act with effect. 

A battle, upon which so much depended, was 
never more easily decided. The Lowland cavalry 
made a show of charging; but, whether thrown 
into disorder by the fire of musketry, or deterred 
by a disaffection to the service said to have pre- 
vailed among the gentlemen, they made no impres- 
sion on the Highlanders whatever, and recoiled 
in disorder from ranks which had neither bayonets 
nor pikes to protect them. Montrose saw, and 
instantly availed himself of this advantage. He 
ordered his whole army to ‘charge, which they 
performed with the wild and desperate valour 
peculiar to mountaineers. One officer of the Cove- 
nanters alone, trained in the Italian wars, made a 

i desperate defence upon the right wing. In ev 
, other point their line was penetrated at the first 
ouset ; and this advantage once obtained, the Low- 
| landers were utterly unable to contend at close 
quarters with their more agile and athletic enemies. 
Many were slain on the field, and such a number 
in the pursuit, that above one-third of the Cove- 
nanters were reported to have fallen; in which 
number, however, must be computed a great many 
fat burgesses who broke their wind in the flight, 
and thus died without stroke of sword.! 

The victors obtained possession of Perth, and 
obtained considerable sums of money, as well as 
ample supplies of arms and ammunition. Put 
those advantages were to be balanced against an 
almost insurmountable inconvenience that uni- 
formly attended a Highland army. The claus 
could be in no respect induced to consider them- 
selves as regular soldiers, or to act as such. Even 
so late as the year 1745-6, when the Chevalier 
Charles Edward, by way of making an example, 
caused a soldier to be shot for desertion, the 
Highlanders, who composed lis army, were 
as much by indignation as by fear. They could 
not conceive any principle of justice upon which a 


man’s life could be taken, for merely going homes 
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holders in St Andrews — many were bursten in the flight, and 
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when xt did not suit him to remain longer with 


the army. Such had been the uniform practice 
of their fathers. When a battle was over, the 
campaign was, in their opinion, ended ; if it was 
lost, they sought safety in their mountains — if 
won, they returned there to secure their booty. 
At other times they had their cattle to look after, 
and their harvests to sow or reap, without which 
their families would have perished for want. In 
either case, there was an end of their services for 
the time; and though they were easily enough 
recalled by the prospect of fresh adventures and 
more plunder, yet the opportunity of success was, 
in the meantime, lost, and could not afterwards be 
recovered. This circumstance serves to shew, 
even if history had not made us acquainted with 
the same fact, that the Highlanders had never 
been accustomed to make war with the view of 
permanent conquest, but only with the hope of 
deriving temporary advantage, or deciding some 
immediate quarrel. It also explains the reason 
why Montrose, with all his splendid successes, 
never obtained any secure or permanent footing in 
the Lowlands, and why even those Lowland no- 
blemen and gentlemen, who were inclined to the 
royal cause, shewed diffidence and reluctance to 
join an army of a character so desultory and 
irregular, as might lead them at all times to appre- 
hend that the Highlanders, securing themselves 
by a retreat to their mountains, would leave what- 
ever Lowlanders might have joined them to the 
mercy of an offended and predominant enemy. The 
same consideration will also serve to account for 
the sudden marches which Montrose was obliged 
to undertake, in order to recruit his army in the 
mountains, and for the rapid changes of fortune, 
by which we often find him obliged to retreat from 
before those enemies over whom he had recently 
been victorious. If there should be any who read 
these tales for any farther purpose than that of 
immediate amusement, they will find these remarks 
not unworthy of their recollection. 

It was owing to such causes, the slackness of 
the Lowland loyalists and the temporary desertion 
of his Highland followers, that Montrose found 
himself, even after the decisive victory of Tipper- 
muir, in no condition to face the second army with 
which Argyle advanced upon him from the west- 
ward. In this emergency, supplying by velocity 
the want of strength, he moved suddenly from 
Perth to Dundee, and being refused admission 
into that town, fell northward upon Aberdeen, 
where he expected to be joined by the Gordons and 
other loyalists. But the zeal of these gentlemen 
was, for the time, effectually bridled by a large 
body of Covenanters, commanded by the Lord 
Burleigh, and supposed to amount to three thousand 
men. These Montrose boldly attacked with half 
their number. The battle was fought under the 
walls of the city, and the resolute valour of Mon- 
trose’s followers was again successful against every 
disadvantage. 

But it was the fate of this great commander 
always to gain the glory, but seldom to reap the 
fruits of victory. He had scarcely time to repose 
his smail army in Aberdeen, ere he found, on the 
one hand, that the Gordons were likely to be 
deterred pe pees him, by the reasons we have 
mentioned, with some others peculiar to their chief, 
the Marquis of Huntly ; on the other hand, Argyle, 
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whose forces had been augmented by those of 
several Lowland noblemen, advanced towards 
Montrose at the head of an army much 

than he had yet had to cope with. These troops 
moved, indeed, with slowness, corresponding to 
the cautious character of their commander; but 
even that caution rendered Argyle’s approach for- 
midable, since his very advance implied, that he 
was at the head of an army irresistibly superior. 

There remained one mode of retreat open to 
Montrose, and he adopted it. He threw himself 
into the Highlands, where he could set pursuit 
at defiance, and where he was sure, in every glen, 
to recover those recruits who had left his 
standard to deposit their booty in their native 
fastnesses. It was thus that the singular character 
of the army which Montrose commanded, while, 
on the one hand, it rendered his victory in some 
degree nugatory, enabled him, on the other, under 
the most disadvantageous circumstances, to secure 
his retreat, recruit his forces, and render him- 
self more formidable than aver to the enemy, be- 
fore whom he had lately been unable to make a 
stand. 

On the present occasion he threw himself into 
Badenoch, and rapidly traversing that district, 
as well as the neighbouring country of Athole, 
he alarmed the Covenanters by successive attacks 
upon various unexpected points, and spread such 
general dismay, that repeated orders were de- 
spatched by the Parliament to Argyle, their com- 
mander, to engage, and disperse Montrose at all 
rates, 

These commands from his superiors neither 
suited the haughty spirit, nor the temporizing and 
cautious policy, of the nobleman to whom they 
were addressed. He paid, accordingly, no regard 
to them, but limited his efforts to intrigues among 
Montrose’s few Lowland followers, many of whom 
had become disgusted with the prospect of a High- 
land campaign, which exposed their persons to 
intolerable fatigue, and left their estates at the 
Covenanters’ mercy. Accordingly, several of them 
left Montrose’s camp at this period. He was 
joined, however, by a body of forces of more 
congenial spirit, and far better adapted to the 
situation in which he found himself. This rein- 
forcement consisted of a body of Highlanders, 
whom Colkitto, despatched for that purpose, had 
leviod in Argyleshire. Among the most distin- 
guished was John of Moidart, called the Captain 
of Clan Ranald, with the Stewarts of Appin, the 
Clan Gregor, the Clan M‘Nab, and other tribes of 
inferior distinction. By these means, Montrose’s 
army was so formidably increased, that Argyle 
cared no longer to remain in the command of that 
opposed to him, but returned to Edinburgh, and 
there threw up his commission, under pretence 
that his army was not supplied with reinforce- 
ments and provisions in the manner in which they 
ought to have been. From thence the Marquis 
returned to Inverary, there, in full security, to 
govern his feudal vassals, and patriarchal followers, 
and to repose himself in safety on the faith of the 
Clan proverb already quoted —“ It is a far ary to 
Lochow.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Such mountains steep, such craggy hills, 
mins other aide, great gricsly pila 
eo 
Did fence with fenny mire and moss. 


‘Which when the Ear! understood, 
He counsel craved of captains all, 
Who bade set forth with mournful mood, 
And take such fortune as would fal. 
Flodden Field, an Ancient Poem. 


MonrrosE had now a splendid career in his 
view, provided he could obtain the consent of his 
t, but desultory troops, and their indepen- 
dent chieftains. The Lowlands lay open before 
him without an army adequate to check his career; 
for Argyle’s followers had left the Covenanters’ 
host when their master threw up his commission, 
and many other troops, tired of the war, had taken 
the same 2 Rear to disband themselves. By 
descending Strath-Tay, therefore, one of the most 
convenient passes from the Highlands, Montrose 
only to present himself in the Lowlands, in 
order to rouse the slumbering spirit of chivalry and 
of loyalty which animated the gentlemen to the 
north of the Forth. The possession of these 
districts, with or without a victory, would give 
him the command of a wealthy and fertile part 
of the kingdom, and would enable him, by regular 
pay, to place his army on a more permanent foot- 
ing, to penetrate as far as the capital, perhaps from 
thence to the Border, where he deemed it possible 
to communicate with the yet unsubdued forces of 
King Charles. 

Such was the plan of operations by which the 
truest glory was to be acquired, and the most im- 
portant success insured for the royal cause. 
Accordingly it did not escape the ambitious and 
daring spirit of him whose services had already 
acquired him the title of the Great Marquis. But 
other motives actuated many of his followers, and 
perhaps were not without their secret and un- 
acknowledged influence upon his own feelings. 

The Western Chiefs in Montrose’s army, almost 
to a man, regarded the Marquis of Argyle as the 
most direct and proper object of hostilities. Almost 
all of them had felt his power; almost all, in 
withdrawing their fencible men from their own 
pions, left their families and property exposed to 

vengeance; all, without exception, were de- 
sirous of diminishing his sovereignty ; and most 
of them lay so near his territories, that they might 
reasonably hope to be gratified by a share of his 
spoil. To these Chiefs the possession of Inverary 
and its castle was an event infinitely more impor- 
tant and desirable than the capture of Edinburgh. 
The latter event could only afford their clansmen 
a little transitory pay or plunder; the former 
insured to the Chiefs themselves indemnity for 
the past, and security for the future. Besides 
these personal reasons, the leaders, who favoured 
this opinion, plausibly urged, that though, at his 
first a sake the Lowlands, Montrose might be 
superior to the enemy, yet ev day’s march he 
made from the hills ania diminish hin own forces, 
and expose him to the accumulated superiority 


of any army which the Covenanters could collect 
from the Lowland levies and isons. On the 


other hand, by crushing Argyle effectually, he 
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would not only permit his present western friends 
to bring out that proportion of their forces which 
they must otherwise leave at home for 

tion of their families; but farther, he would draw 
to his standard several tribes already friendly to 
his cause, but who were prevented from joining 
him by fear of M‘Callum More. 

These arguments, as we have already hinted, 
found something responsive in Montrose’s own 
bosom, not quite consonant with the general 
heroism of his character. The houses of Argyle 
and Montrose had been, in former times, repeat- 
edly opposed to each other in war and in politics, 
and the superior advantages acquired by the former, 
had made them the subject of envy and dislike to 
the neighbouring family, who, conscious of equal 
desert, had not been so richly rewarded. This was 
not all. The existing heads of these rival fami- 
lies had stood in the most marked opposition to 
each other since the commencement of the present 
troubles. 

Montrose, conscious of the superiority of his 
talents, and of having rendered great service to 
the Covenanters at the beginning of the war, had 
expected from that party the supereminence of 
council and command, which they judged it safer to 
intrust to the more limited faculties, and more 
extensive power, of his rival Argyle. The having 
awarded this preference, was an injury which 
Montrose never forgave the Covenanters; and 
he was still less likely to extend his pardon to 
Argyle, to whom he had been postponed. He 
was therefore stimulated by every feeling of hatred 
which could animate 2 fiery temper in a fierce age, 
to seek for revenge upon the enemy of his house 
and person ; and it is probab e that these private 
motives operated not a little upon his mind, whea 
he found the principal part of his followers de- 
termined rather to undertake an expedition against 
the territories of Argyle, than to take the far 
more decisive step of descending at once into the 
Lowlands. 

Yet whatever temptation Montrose found to 
carry into effect his attack upon Argyleshire, he 
could not easily bring himself to renounce the 
splendid achievement of a descent upon the Low- 
lands. He held more than one council with the 
principal Chiefs, combating, perhaps, hiv own secret 
inclination as well as theirs. He laid before them 
the extreme difficulty of marching even a Highland 
army from the eastward into Argyleshire, through 
passes scarcely practicable for shepherds and deer- 
stalkers, and over mountains with which even the 
clans lying nearest to them did not pretend to be 
thoroughly acquainted. These difficulties were 
greatly enhanced by the season of the year, which 
was now advancing towards December, when the 
mountain-passes, in themselves so difficult, might 
be expected to be rendered utterly impassable by 
snow-storms. These objections neither satisfied nor 
silenced the Chiefs, who insisted upon their ancient 
mode of making war, by driving the cattle, which, 
according to the Gaelic phrase, “ fed upon the 
of their enemy.” The council was dismissed late 
at night, and without coming to any decision, ex- 
cepting that the Chiefs, who su ported the opinion 
that Argyle should be invade mised to seek 
out among their followers those who might be moet 
capable of undertaking the office of guides upon the 


expedition. 
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had retired to the cabin which served 
hien for a tent, and stretched himself upon a bed of 
dry fern, the only place of repose which it afforded. 
But he courte] in vain, for the visions of 
ambition excluded of Morpheus. In one 
moment he imagined himself displaying the royal 


banner from the reconquered Castle of Edinburgh, 
detaching assistance to a monarch whose crown 
depended upon his success, and receiving in requital 
all the advantages and preferments which could be 
heaped upon him whom a king delighteth to honour. 
At another time thie dream, splendid as it was, faded 
befare the vision of gratified verges and per- 
sonal triumph over a personal enemy. To surprise 
Argyle in his stronghold of Inverary—to crush in 
him at as the sival of his own house and = aes 
support of the Presbyterians—to shew the Cove- 
nanters the difference between the preferred Argyle 
and the postponed Montrose, was a picture too flat- 
tering to feudal vengeance to be easily relinquished. 

While he lay thus busied with contradictory 
thoughts and feelings, the soldier who stood sentincl 
upon his quarters announced to the Marquis that 
t\.v persons desired to speak with his Excellency. 

“ Their names?” answered Montrose, “ and the 
cause of their urgency at such a late hour ?” 

On these points, the sentinel, wlo was one of 
Colkitto’s Irishmen, could afford his General little 
information; so that Montrose, who at such a 
period durst refuse access to no one, lest he might 
have been neglecting some important intelligence, 
gave directions, as a necessary precaution, to put 
the guard under arms, and then prepared to receive 
his untimely visiters. His groom of the chambers 
had scarce lighted a pair of torches, and Montrose 
himself had scarce risen from his couch, when two 
men entered, one wearing a Lowland dress, of 
shamey leather worn almost to tatters ; the other a 
tall upright old Highlander, of a complexion which 
might be termed iron-grey, wasted and worn by 
frost and tempest. 

“ What may be your commands with me, my 
friends?” said the Marquis, his hand almost un- 
conseiously seeking the but of one of his pistols ; 
for the period, as well as the time of night, war- 
ranted suspicions which the good mien of his visiters 

‘as not by any means calculated to remove. 

“I pray leave to congratulate you,” said the 
Lowlander, “ my most noble General, and right 
honourible lord, upon the great battles which you 
have achieved since I had the fortune to be detached 
from you. It was a pretty affair that tuilzie at 
Tippermuir ; nevertheless, if I might be permitted 


Before doing 80,” said the Marquis, “ will you 
be pleased to let me know who is so kind as to 
*\vour me with his opinion ?”’ 

lord,” replied the man, “I should 
have hoped 


80 since I took on in your service, under pro- 
mise of a commission as Major, with half a dollar 
of daily pay and half a dollar of arrears ; and I am 
to trust your lordship has not forgotten my pay as 
MM pee fend Major Dalgety,” said M 
x 9 >” Bai on- 
- whe by this time perfectly recollected his 
mam, “you must consider what important things 
have happened to put my friend’s faces out of my 
~~"""" 5 benides this imperfeet light ; but all con- 
hall ha Lent.— And what news from Argyle- 
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shire, my good Major? We have long given you 
up for lost, and I was now preparing to take the 
most signal vengeanee upon the old fox who in- 
i the law of arms in your person.” 

‘ Truly, my noble lord,” said etty, “TI have 
no desire that my return should put any stop to 
80 proper and becoming an intention; verily it is 
in no shape in the Earl of Argyle’s favour or mercy 
that I now stand before you, and I shall be no 
intercessor for him. But my escape is, under 
Heaven, and the excellent dexterity which, as an 
old and accomplished cavalier, I displayed in effect- 
ing the same,—TI say, under these, it is owing to 
the assistance of this old Ilighlander, whom I ven- 
ture to reconimend to your lordship’s special favour, 
as the instrument of saving your lordship’s to 
command, Dugald Dalgetty of Drumthwacket.” 

“A thankworthy service,” said the Marquis, 
gravely, “which shall certainly be requited in the 
manner it deserves.” 

“ Kneel down, Ranald,” said Major Dalgetty, (a2 
we must now call him,) “ kneel down, acd kiss his 
Excellency’s hand.” 

The prescribed form of acknowledgment not 
being according to the custom of Ranald’s country, 
he contented hi self with folding his arms on his 
bosom, and making a low inclination of his head. 

“This poor man, my lord,” said Major Dalgetty, 
continuing his speeeh with a dignified air of pro- 
tection towards Ranald M‘Eagh, “ has strained all 
his slender means to defend my person from mine 
enemies, although having no better weapons of a 
missile sort than bows and arrows, whilk your lerd- 
ship will hardly believe.” 

“ You will see a great many such weapons in my 
camp,” said Moutrose, “ and we find them service 
able.”?! 

“ Serviceable, my lord !” said Dalgetty ; “ I trust 
your lordship will permit me to be surprised— 
bows and arrows !—TI trust you will forgive my 
recommending the substitution of muskets, the first 
convenient opportunity. But besides defending me, 
this honest Highlander also was at the eg of 
curing me, in respect that I had got a touch of the 
wars in my retreat, which merits my best requital 
in this special introduction of him to your lordship’s 
notice and protection.” 

“ What is your name, my friend {” said Mon- 
trose, turning to the Highlander. ; 

“It may not be spoken,” answered the moun- 
taincer. 

“ That is to say,” interpreted Major Dalgetty, 
“he desires to have his name concealed, in respect 
he hath in former days taken a castle, slain certam 
children, and done other things, whilk, as your good 
lordship knows, are often practised in war time, 
but excite no benevolence towards the perpetrator 
in the friends of those who sustain injury. I have 


¢ was unnecessary, secing it is not , known, in my military experience, many brave 


cavaliers put to death by the boors, simply for 
having used military licence upen the country.” 

“J understand,” said Montrose: “This person 
is at feud with some of our followers. Let him 
retire to the court of guard, and we will think of 
the best mode of protecting him.” 





1 In fnet, for the admirers of archery it may be stated, not 
only that many of the Ligblandess in Mentrose’s army used 
these antique misail but even in England the bow and quis 


| once the glory of | buld yeomen of that Innd, were oof 





“You hear, Ranald,” said Major tty, with 
an air of superiority, “ his Excellency wishes to hold 
privy eeuncil with me, you must go to the court of 
guard. He does not know where that is, poor 
fellow !—he is a young soldier for so old a man; I 
will put him under the charge of a sentinel, and 
return to your lordship incontinent.” He did so, 
and returned aecordingly. 

Montrose’s first inquiry respected the embassy 
to Inverary ; and he listened with attention to Dal- 

tty’s reply, notwithstanding the prolixity of the 
Major's narrative. It required an effort from the 
Marquis to maintain his attention; but no one 
better knew, that where information is to be derived 
from the report of such agents as Dalgetty, it can 
only be obtained by suffering them to tell their 
story in theirown way. Accordingly the Marquis’s 
patience was at length rewarded. Among other 
spoils which the Captain thought himself at liberty 
to take, was a packet of Argyle’s private papers. 
These he consigned to the hands of his general; a 
humour of accounting, however, which went no 
farther, for I do not understand that he made any 
mention of the purse of gold which he had appro- 
priated at the same time that he made scizure of 
the papers aforesaid. Snatching a torch from the 
wall, Montrose was in an instant deeply engaged 
in the perusal of these documents, in which it is 
probable he found something to animate his per- 
sonal resentment against his rival Argyle. 

“ Does he not fear me ?”’ said he; “ then he shall 
feel me. Will he fire my castle of Murdoch ?— 
Inverary shall raise the first smoke— O for a guide 
through the skirts of Strath-Fillan !” 

Whatever might be Dalgetty’s personal conceit, 
he understood his business sufficiently to guess at 
Montrose’s meaning. He instantly interrupted his 
own prolix narration of the skirmish which had 
taken place, and the wound he had received in his 
retreat, and began to speak to the point which he 
saw interested his General. 

“ Tf,” said he, “ your Excellency wishes to make 
an infall into Argyleshire, this poor man, Ranald, 
of whom I told you, together with his children and 
companions, know every pass into that land, both 
leading from the east and from the north.” 

“ Indeed !”” said Montrose ; “ what reason have 
you to believe their knowledge so extensive ?” 

“ So please your Excellency,” answered Dalgetty, 
“during the weeks that I remained with them for 
cure of my wound, they were repeatedly obligated 
to shift their quarters, in respect of Argyle’s repeated 
attompts to himself of the person of an 
officer who was honoured with your Excellency’s 
confidence; so that I had occasion to admire the 
singular dexterity and knowledge of the face of the 
country with which they alternately achieved their 
retreat and their advance; and when, at length, I 
was able to repair to your excellency’s standard, 
this honest simple creature, Ranald MacEagh, 
eich me by paths which my stced Gustavus 

whieh your lordship may remember) trod with 
perfect safety, so that I said to myself, that where 
Highieed ot or intelligencers were required in a 
campaign in that western country, more 
expert persons than he and his attendants could uot 
pessibly be desired.” 

“ And can you answer for this man's fidelity 1” 
onid pa ies ; “ what is his name and condition f” 

@ is an outlaw and robber by profession, 
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something alse of a homicide or wurderer,” 

swered Dalgetty; “and by mame, called 

Mactaee 3 whilk signifies, Ranald, the Son of the 
ist.” 


“T should remember something of that name,” 
said Montrose, pausing: “ Did not these Children 
of the Mist perpetrate some act of eruelty upon the 
MF Aulays 2” 

Major Dalgetty mentioned the cireumstance of 
the murder of the Forester, and Montrose’s active 
memory at once recalled all the circumstances of 
the feud. 

It is most unlucky,” said Montrose, “ this inex- 
piable quarrel between these men and the M‘Aulays 
Allan has borne himself bravely in these wars, and 
possesses, by the wild mystery of his behaviour and 
language, 80 much influence over the minds of his 
countrymen, that the consequences of disobliging 
him might be serious. <At the same time, these 
men being 80 capable of rendering useful service, 
and being, as you say, Major Dalgetiy, perfectly 
trust-worthy ——” 

“J will pledge my pay and arrears, my horse 
and arms, my head and neck, upon their fidelity,” 
said the Major; “and your Excellency knows, that 
a soldado could say no more for his own father.” 

“True,” said Montrose; “but as this is a matter 
of particular moment, I would willingly know the 
grounds of so positive an assurance.” 

“ Concisely then, my lord,” said the Major, “ not 
only did they disdain to profit by a handsome re- 
ward which Argyle did ma the honour to place 
upon this poor head of mine, and not only did the 
abstain from pillaging my personal property, whil 
was to an amount that would have tempted regular 
soldiers in any service of Europe; and not only 
did they restore me my horse, whilk your Excel- 
lency knows to be of value, but I could not prevail 
on them to accept one stiver, doit, or maravedi for 
the trouble and expenses of my sick bed. They 
actually refused my coined money when freely 
offered, —a tale seldom to be told in a Christian 
land.” 

“JT admit,” said Montrose, after a moment’s 
reflection, “ that their conduct towards you is good 
evidence of their fidelity ; but how to secure agai 
the breaking out of this feud?” He ane and 
then suddenly added, “I had forgot I have supped, 
while you, Major, have been travelling by moon- 
light.” 

OHH called to his attendants to fetch a stoup of 
wine and some refreshments, Major Daigetty, 
who had the appetite of a convalescent returned 
from Highland quarters, needed not any pressing 
to partake of what was set before him, but pro- 
ceeded to despatch his food with such alacrity, that 
the Marquis, filling a cup of wine, and drinking to 
his health, could not help remarking, that coarse 
as the provisions of his camp were, he was afraid 
Major Dalgetty had fared much worse during his 
sxcursion into Argyleshire. 

“ Your Exccllency may take your corporal cath 
upon that,” said the worthy Major, speaking with 
his mouth full; “for Argyle’s bread and water 
are yet stale and mouldy in my recollection, and 
though they did their best, yet the viands that the 
Children of the Mist procured for me, poor helpless 
creatures as they were, were so unrefreshful to m 
body, that when enclosed in my armour, whilk 
was fain to leave behind me for expedition’s anke, 
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I rattled therein like the shrivelled kernel in a 
nut that hath been kept on to a second Hallow- 
e’en. 

“ ‘You must take the due means to repair these 
losses, Major Dalgetty.” 

“ In troth,” answered the soldier, “ I shall hardly 
be able to compass that, unless my arrears are to 
be exchanged for present pay ; for I protest to 
8 Excellency, that the three stone weight which 

have lost were simply raised upon the regular 
accountings of the States of Holland.” 

“In that case,” said the Marquis, “ you are only 
reduced to good marching order. As for the pay, 
let us once have victory —victory, Major, and your 
wishes, and all our wishes, shall be amply fulfilled. 
Meantime, help yourself to another cup of wine.” 

* To your Excellency’s health,” said the Major, 
filling a cup to the brim, to shew the zeal with 
which he drank the toast, “and victory over all 
our enemies, and particularly over Argyle ! I hope 
to twitch another handful from his beard myself.— 
I have had one pluck at it already.” 

“Very true,” answered Montrose ; “but to 
return to these men of the Mist. You understand, 
Dalgetty, that their presence here, and the purpose 
for which we employ them, is a secret between 
you and me ?” 

Delighted, as Montrose had anticipated, with 
this mark of his General’s confidence, the Major 
laid his hand upon his nose, and nodded intelli- 
rence. 

“ How many may there be of Ranald’s followers?” 
continued the Marquis. 

“They are reduced, so far as I know, to some 
ny i or ten men,” answered Major Dalgetty, “and 
a few women and children.” 

“ Where are they now ?” demanded Montrose. 

“In a valley, at three miles’ distance,”’ answered 
the soldier, “ awaiting your Excellency’s command; 
I judged it not fit to bring them to your leaguer 
without your Excellency’s orders.” 

“You judged very well,” said Montrose ; “ it 
would be proper that they remain where they are, 
or seek some distant place of refuge. I will send 
them money, though it is a scarce article with me 
at present.” 

* It is quite unne » said Major Dalgetty : 
“your Excellency has only to hint that the 





M‘Aulays are going in that direction, and my 
friends of the Mist will instantly make volteface, 
and go to the right about.” 


“ That were scarce courteous,” said the Marquis. 
“ Better send them a few dollars to purchase them 
some cattle for the support of the women and chil- 


“They know how to come by their cattle at a 
far cheaper rate,” said the Major ; “ but let it be 
as your Excellency wills.” 

“ Let Ranald Eagh,” said Montrose, “ select 
one or two of his followers, men whom he can trust, 
and who are capable of keeping their own secret 
and ours ; these, with their chief for scout-master 
general, shall serve for our guides. Let them be at 
my tent to-morrow at daybreak, and see, if possible, 
that they neither guess my ose, nor hold any 
communication with each other in private.— This 
old man, has he any children ” 

“They have been killed or ,” answered 
the Major, “to the number of a round dozen, as I 
believe —~ but he hath left one grandchild, a smart 
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and hopeful youth, whom I have noted to be never 
without a pebble in his pene, to fling at what- 
soever might come in his way; being a symbol, 
that, like David, who was accustomed to sling smooth 
stones taken from the brook, he may afterwards 
prove an adventurous warrior.” 

* That boy, Major Dalgetty,” said the Marquis, 
“Twill have to attend upon my own person. I 
presume he will have sense enough to keep his 
name secret ?” 

“ ‘Your Excellency need not fear that,” answered 
Dalgetty ; “ these Highland imps, from the moment 
they chip the shell——-” 

“ Well,” interrupted Montrose, “ that boy shal: 
be pledge for the fidelity of his parent, and if he 
prove faithful, the child’s preferment shall be his 
reward. And now, Major Dalgetty, I will license 
your departure for the night; to-morrow you will 
introduce this MacEagh, under any name or cha- 
racter he may please to assume. I presume his 
profession has rendered him sufficiently expert in 
all sort of disguises; or we may admit John of 
Moidart into our schemes, who has sense, practi- 
cability, and intelligence, and will probably allow 
this man for a time to be disguised as one of his 
followers. For you, Major, my groom of the cham- 
bers will be your quarter-master for this evening.” 

Major Dalgetty took his leave with a joyful heart, 
greatly elated with the reception he had met with, 
and much pleased with the personal manners of his 
new General, which, as he explained at great length 
to Ranald MacEagh, reminded him in many re- 
spects of the demeanour of the immortal Gustavus 
Adolphus, the Lion of the North, and Bulwark of 
the Protestant Faith. 


Serer 


CHAPTER XVII. 


The march begins in military state, 

And nations on his eyes suspended wait; 

Stern famine guards the solitary coast, 

And winter barricades the realms of frost, 

He cones, —nor want, nor cold, his course delay. 
Vanity of Human Wishes. 


By break of day Montrose received in his cabin 
old MacEagh, and questioned him long and parti- 
cularly as to the means of approaching the coun 
of Argyle. He made a note of his answers, whic 
he compared with those of two of his followers. 
whom he introduced as the most prudent and expe- 
rienced. He found them to correspond in all re- 
spects ; but, still unsatisfied where precaution was 
s0 necessary, the Marquis compared the informa- 
tion he had received with that he was able to collect 
from the Chiefs who lay most near to the destined 
seene of invasion, and being in all respects satisfied 
of its accuracy, he resolved to proceed in full re- 
liance upon it. 

In one point Montrose changed his mind. Haviug 
judged it unfit to take the boy Kenneth into his 
own service, lest, in case of his birth being disoo- 
vered, it should be resented as an offence by the 
numerous clans who entertained a feudal enmity to 
this devoted family, he requested the Major to take 
him in attendance upon himself; and as he accom: 
panied this request with a handsome douceur, under 
pretence of clothing and equipping the lad, this 
change was agreeable to all parties. 
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It was about breakfast-time, when Major Dal- 
getty, beiug dismisse” by Montrose, went in quest 
of his old acquamtances, Lord Meniteith and the 
M‘Aulays, to whom ne longed to commnunicate his 
own adventures, as well as tc learn from them the 
pagar of the campaign. at may be imagined 

© was received with great giee by men to whom 
the late uniformity of their military life had ren- 
dered any change of society an interesting novelty. 
Allan M‘Aulay alone seemed to recoil from his 
former acquaintance, although, when challenged by 
his brother, he could render no other reason than 
a reluctance to be familiar with one who had been 
so lately in the company of Argyle, and other ene- 
mies, Major Dalgetty was a little alarmed by this 
sort of instinctive consciousness which Allan seemed 
to entertain respecting the society he had been lately 
keeping ; he was soon satisfied, however, that the 
an orem of the seer in this particular were not 


e. 

As Ranald MacEagh was to be placed under 
Major Dalgetty’s preven and superintendence, 
it was necessary he should present him to those 

reons with whom he was most likely to associate. 
The dress of the old man had, in the meantime, 
been changed from the tartan of his clan to a sort 
of clothing peculiar to the men of the distant Isles, 
resembling a waistcoat with sleeves, and a petticoat, 
all made in one piece. This dress was laced from 
top to bottom in front, and bore some resemblance 
to that called Polonaise, still worn by children in 
Scotland of the lower rank. The tartan hose and 
bonnet completed the dress which old men of the 
last century remembered well to have seen worn 
by the distant Islesmen who came to the Earl of 

’s standard in the year 1715. 

Major Dalgetty, ne eye on Allan as he 
spoke, introduced Ranald MacEagh under the fic- 
titious name of Ranald MacGillihuron in Benbe- 
cula, who had escaped with him out of Argyle’s 
prison. He recommended him as a person skilful 
in the arts of the harper and the senachie, and by 
no means contemptible in the quality of a second- 
sighted person, or seer. While making this expo- 
sition, Major Dalgetty stammered and hesitated in 
a way so unlike the usual glib forwardness of his 
manner, that he could not have failed to have given 
suspicion to Allan M‘Aulay, had not that person’s 
whole attention been engaged in steadily perusing 
the features of the person hide introduced to him. 
This steady _ so much embarrassed Ranald Mac- 
Eagh, that his hand was beginning to sink down 
towards his dagger, in expectation of a hostile 
assault, when Allan, suddenly crossing the floor of 
the hut, extended his hand to him in the way of 
friendly ting. They sat down side by side, and 
conversed in a low mysterious tone of voice. Men- 
teith and Angus M‘Aulay were not surprised at 

, for there p sivhecaie among the Highlanders who 
pretended to the second-sight a sort off freemasonry, 
which generally induced them, upon meeting, to 
hold communication with each other on the nature 
and extent of their visionary experiences. 

* Does the sight come gloomy upon your spirits 1” 
said Allan to his new acquaintance. 

“ As dark as the shadow upon the moon,” replied 

“when she is darkened in her midcourse 
in heaven, and prophets foretell of evil times.” 

“ Come hither,” said Allan, “come more this 
way, I would converse with you apart; for men 


say that in your distant islands the sight is poured 
forth with more clearness and sia than upon 
us, who dwell near the Sasse: ” 

While they were plunged into their mystic con- 
ference, the two English cavaliers entered the cabin 
in the highest possible spirits, and announced to 
An, ‘Aulay that orders had been issued that 
all should hold themselves in readiness for an im- 
mediate march to the westward. Having delivered 
themselves of their news with much glee, they paid 
their compliments to their old acquaintance Major 
Dalgetty, whom they instantly recognized, and in- 
quired after the health of his charger, Gustavus. 

s‘T humbly thank you, gentlemen,” answered the 
soldier, “ Gustavus is well, though, like his master, 
somewhat barer on the ribs than when you offered 
to relieve me of him at Darnlinvarach ; and let me 
assure you, that before you have made one or two 
of those marches which you seem to contemplate 
with so much satisfaction in prospect, you will ae 
my good knights, some of your English beef, an 
probably an English horse or two, behind you.” 

Both exclaimed that they cared very little what 
they found or what they left, provided the scene 
changed from dogging up and down Angus and 
Aberdeenshire, in pursuit of an enemy who would 
neither fight nor run away. 

‘“‘ If such be the case,” said Angus M‘Aulay, “I 
must give orders to my followers, and make pro- 
vision too for the safe conveyance of Annot Lyle; 
for an advance into M‘Callum More’s country will 
be a farther and fouler road than these pinks of 
Cumbrian knighthood are aware of.” So saying, he 
left the cabin. 

“ Annot Lyle!” repeated Dalgetty, “ is she fol- 
lowing the campaign ?” 

“ Surely,” replied Sir Giles Musgrave, his eye 
ee slightly from Lord Menteith to Allan 

‘Aulay ; “ we could neither march nor fight, 
advance nor retreat, without the influence of the 
Princess of Harps.” 

“ The princess of Broadswords and Targets, I 
say,” answered his companion; “ for the Lady of 
Montrose herself could not be more courteously 
waited upon; she has four Highland maidens, and as 
many bare-legged nme to wait upon her orders.” 

“ And what would you have, gentlemen %” said 
Allan, turning suddenly from the Highlander with 
whom he was in conversation ; * would you your- 
selves have left an innocent female, the companion 
of your infancy, to die by violence, or perish by 
famine? There is not, by this time, a roof upon 
the habitation of my fathers — our crops have been 
destroyed, and our cattle have been driven — and 
you, gentlemen, have to bless God, that, coming 
from a milder and more civilized country, you 
expose only your own lives in this remorseless war, 
without apprehension that your enemies will visit 
with their vengeance the defenceless pledges you 
may have left behind you.” 

The Englishmen cordially agreed that they had 
the superiority in this respect ; and the company, 
now dispersing, went each to his several charge or 


occupation. 

lingered a moment behind, still questioning 
the reluctant Ranald MacEagh upon a point in his 
supposed visions, by which he was 
plexed. “ Repeatedly,” he said, “ have I the 
sight of a Gael, who seemed to plunge : 
into the body of Menteith,—of that young no 
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man ia the seariet laced cloak, who has just now 


left the bothy. But by no effort, thou 





I have | mised,” 
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“Se bas my anxious soul a hundred times sur. 
replied Allan. “ But it ws i 1 


gazed till my eyes were almost fixed in their sockets, | Were I to read the reeord im the eternal book of 


eas I discover the face of this Highlander, or even 
who lre may be, although his person and 


air seem famiiiar to me.” 


| 


fate, I would declare # og epg oar are beund 
by the ties of blood, and by a hundred ties more 
intimate—we have stood side by side in battle, and 


“ Have you reversed your own plaid,” said | our swords have reeked with the blood of the same 


Ranald, “ according to the rule of the experienced 
Seers in such case ’ 
“T have,” answered Aflan, speaking low, and | 
shuddering as if with internal agony. | 
“And in what guise did the phantom then ap-° 
to you ?” said Ranald. 

“ With his plaid also reve 
in the same low and convulsed tone. 





f 


enemies — it is 1mposstpie J should harm him !* 
“That you w!tL do so,” answered Ranald, “ is 
certain, though the cause be hid in the darkness of 
futurity. You say,” he continued, suppressing his 
own emotions with difficulty, “ that side by side you | 


' have puraued your prey like bloodhounds — have | 


»” answered Allan, you never seen bloodhounds turn their fangs against 
| each other, and fight over the body of a throttled 


“ Then be assured,” said Ranald, “that yourown deer ft” 


hand, and none other, will do the deed of which | 
you have witnessed the shadow.” 








es of apparition, similar to what the Germans call 
was belteved in by the Celtic tribes, and is 
an emblem of misfortune or death. Mr 


lA 
& Double-Ganger, 
still cnusdared as 
Kirke, (see Note G to Rob Roy,) the minister of Aberfoil 
whe will no doubt be able to tell us more of the matter should | 
he ever come back from Fairy-lard, gives us the following :— 
“* Some mes of that exalted sight, either by art or nature, 
have told me they have seen at these meetings a double man, 
or the ehape of some man in two places. that is, a superter- 
Zanean and a subterranean inhabitant perfectly resembling one 
another in all points, whom he, notwithstanding, could easily 
distinguish one from another by some secret tokens papa tile 
tions, and so go speak to thre man hie neighbour and familiar, 
posing by the apparition or resemblance of him. They avouch 
t every element and different state of pelng have animals 
resembling thove of another element, as there be fishes at sea 
resembling Monks of late order in alltheir hoods and dresses, 
#0 as the Roman invention of good and bad demons and guar- 
dian angels particularly assigned, is called by them ane ignorant 
m » Springing only from this originali. They call this 
reflex man a Co-Walker, every way hke the man, as a twin- 
brother and companion haunting him as his shadow, as is that 
seen and known amonyz men resembling the originall, both 
before and after the original’ is dead, and was also often seen 
of old to enter a hous, by which the people knew that the per- 
son of that liknes was to visit them within a few gave ‘his 
copy, echo, or living picture, goes at last to his own herd. It 
accompanied that person so long and frequently for ends best 
known to its selve, whether to guard him from the secret 
assaults of some of its own folks, or only as an sportfull ape 
to counterfeit aff his actions.”.—Kinxg’s Sccerct Common- 


wealth, p. 3. 

The two following apparitions, resembling the vision of Allan 
M‘Antay in the text, oceur in Theophilus Insulanus, (Rev. Mr 
Frever's Treatise on the Second Sight, Relations x. and xvii.) 

“* Barbara Macoherson, retiet of the deceased Mr Alexan- 
der MacLeod, late minister of St Kilda, informed ine the natives 
ef that island had particular kind of second sight, which is always 
& forerunner of their approneling ond. Some months before 
they sicken, they are haunted with au apparition, resembling 
themselves in all respects as to their person, features, or clotti- 
tng. This image, seemingly animated, watks with them in the 
eld in broad daylight; ana if they are employed in delving, 
harrowing, seed-sowing, or any other occupation, they are at 
the same time mimicked by this ghostly visitant. My informer 
adtted farther, that having visited a sick person of the inhiabi- 
fants, she had the euriosity to inquire of him, if at any time 
ha had seen any resemblance of himself as above described ; 
he answered in the affirmative, and told her, that to muke 
farther trial, as he was going out of his house of a morning, he 
pet on stan w-rope garters instead of tliose he formerly used, and 

ving gone to the fields, his other self appeared in such 
garters. The conclusion was, the sick man died of that ailment, 
and she no longer questioned the truth ef those remarkable 


se Margaret MaciLeod, an honest woman advanced in poor 
me, that when she was a young woman in the famfily 

of Grishernish, a dairy-maid, who daily used to herd the 
ealves in a park close to the house, observed, at different simes, 
@ woman reserubling herself in shape and attire, walking soli- 
tarily at no great distance from her, and being surprised nt the 
appesition, te make further she put the back part of 
g@rment foren and amon the planiom was 

the same manner, which made her neat believing 

some fatal ve hareetf. In a short 

ehe was with «@ fever, whieh brought 

her end. and before her sickness and oo ber death-bod, 


re ne 


| arrow is in thy side ! 


Rianne a cen <eenemnnanmneenreareesaenstnnaentstientaetesesatenpernnnnrne ree x 


“It is false !” said M‘Aulay, starting up, “ these 


1 are not the forebodings of fate, but the temptation 
| Of some evil spirit from the bottomless pit ?? So 
| Saying, he strode out of the cabin. 


“ Thou hast it,” said the Son of the Mist, looking 
efter him with an air of exultation ; “ the barbed 
Spirits of the slaugittered, , 
rejoice ! soon shal] your murderers’ swords be dyed 
in each other’s blood.” 

On the succeeding morning all was prepared, and | 
Montrose advanced by rapid marches up the river 
Tay, and poured his desultory forces into the ro- 
mantic vale around the lake of the same name, 
which lies at the head of that river. The inhabi- 
tants were Campbells, not indeed the vassals of 
Argyle, but of the allied and kindred house of Glen 
ees which now bears the name of Breadalbane 

ing taken by surprise, they were totally un 
bared for rasietanes, and wes eonipeliod 4s be 
passive witnesses of the ravages wirich took place 
among their flocks and herds. Advancing in this 
manner to the vale of Loch Dochart, and laying 
waste the country around him, Montrose reached 
the most difficult point of his enterprise. 

To a modern army, even with the assistance of 
the good military road which now leads up by 
Teinedrum to the head of Loch Awe, the passage 
of these extensive wilds would seem a task of some 
difficulty. But at this period, and for long after- 
wards, there was no road or path whatsoever; and 
to add to the difficulty, the mountains were already 
covered with snow. It was a sublime scene to lool 
up to them, piled in great masses, one upon another 
the front rank of dazzling whiteness, while thos 
which arose behind them caught a rosy tint fron 
the setting of a clear wintry sun. Ben Cruachan 
superior in magnitude, and seeming the very citade 
of the Genius of the region, rose high above th 
others, shewing his glimmering and scathed peak ti 
the distance of many miles. 

The followers of Montrose were men not to b 
daunted by the sublime yet terrible prospect befor 
them. Many of them were of that ancient race ¢ 
Highlanders, who not only willingly made thei 
couch in the snow, but considered it as effeminat 
luxury to use a snowball for a pillow. Plunder an 
revenge lay beyond the frozen mountains whic 
they beheld, and they did not permit themuelves | 
be daunted by the diffionlty of traversing then 
Montrose did not alfow their spirits time to subsid: 
He ordered the pipes to play in the van the ancie! 
pibroch entitled, “ Hogyit nam bo,” dc. (that te, W 


drive the tl 
come through snow-dri® to drive the greys) ¢ 
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of the Lennox with terror... The troups advanced 
with the nimble alacrity of mountaineers, and were 
e00n invelved in the dangerous pass, through which 
Ranald acted as their puide, going befure them with 
a select party, to track out the way. 

The power of man af no time appears more con- 
femptible than when it is placed in contrast with 
aecenes of natural terror and dignity. The victo- 
rious army of Montrose, whose exploits liad struck 
terror into all Scotland, when ascending up this 
terrific pass, seemed a contemptible handful of 
stragglers, in the act of being devoured by the jaws 
of the mountain, which appeared ready to close 
upon them. Even Montrose half repented the bold- 
ness of his attempt, as he looked down from tlie 
summit of the first eminence which he attained, 
upon the scattered condition of his small army. 
The difficulty of getting forward was so great, that 
considerable gaps began to occur in the line of 
march, and the distance between the van, centre, 
and rear, was each moment increased in a degree 
equally incummodions and dangerous. It was with 
great apprehension that Montrose looked upon 
every point of advantage which the hill afforded, 
in dread it might be found occupied by an enemy 

ared for defence ; and he often afterwards was 
rd te express his conviction, that had the passes 
of Strath-Fillan been defended by two hundred 
resolute men, not only would his progress have 
been effectually stopped, but his army must have 
been in danger of being totally cut off. Security, 
however, the bane of many a strong country, and 
many a fortress, betrayed, on tlis occasion, the 
district of Argyle to his enemies. The invaders 
had only to contend with the natural difficulties of 
the path, and with the snow, which, fortunately, 
had not failen in any great quantity. The aray no 
sooner reached the summit of the ridge of hills 
dividing Argyleshire from the district of Breadai- 
bane, than they rushed down upon the devoted 
vales bemeath them with a fury sufficiently expres- 
sive of the motives which had dictated a movement 
so difficult and hazardous. 

Montrose divided his army into three bodies, in 
order to produce a wider and more extensive ter- 
ror, one of which was commanded by the Captain 
of Clan Ranald, one intrusted to the leading of Col- 
kitto, and the third remained under bis own direc- 
tion. Hie was thus enabled to peneirnte the country 
| of Argyle at three different points. Resistance 
there was none. The flight of the shepherds from 
the hills had first announced in the peopled districts 
this formidable irruption, and wherever the clans- 
mem were summoned out, they were hilled, «dis- 
armed, and dispersed, by an enemy who had anti- 
cipated their motions. Major Dalgetty, who had 
been sent forward against inverary with the few 
horse of the army that were fit for service, nmnaged 
bis matters so well, that he had very nearly sur- 
prised Argyle, as he expressed it, inter pocula; and 
it was enly a rapid flight by water which saved that 
chief from death or captivity. But the punishment 
which Argyle himself eseaped fell heavily upon his 
country and clan, and the ravages committed by 
Montrose an that devoted land, although too con- 
musent with the genius of the country and times 
{a pt rer neermee cesses ssn slmeeepeerprnenmmsbmoneuremssusreninitonmescias 

+ Tt is the family march of the M‘Farlanes, a warlike and 
‘western 


. who inhabited the banks of Loch-Lo- 
nom. sip Didte 122, tp Wasetiay. 
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have becn repeatedly and justly quoted ag a blot 
on his actone anil lorie : 
Argyle in the meantime had fled to Ed 

to jay his complaints before the Convention of 
tates. To mect the exigence of the moment, a 
considerable army was raised under Genern] Baillie. 
a Presbyterian officer of skill and fidelity, with 
whom was joined in eommand the celebrated Sir 





Jolin Urrie, a soldicr of fortune like Dalgetty, who 
had already changed sides twice during the Civil | 


War, and was destined to turn his coat a third 
time before it was ended. Argyle also, burning , 
with ind*snation, preceeded to levy his own nume ! 
rous forees, in arder to avenge himself of his feudal) 
enemy. He esvablished his hoad-quarters at Dun- 
barton, where he war soon joined by a considerable 
force, consistme chiefly of his own clansmen and 
dependents. Being there joined by Baillie and 
Urrie, with a very considerable army of regular 
forces, he prepared to march inte Argyleshire, and 
chastise the invader of his paternal territories, 

But Montrose, while these two formidable armies 
were forming a junction, had been recailed from 
that ravaged country by the approach of a third, 
collected m the north under the Karl of Seaforth, 
who, after some hesitation, having embraced the 
side of the Covenanters, had now, with the assis- 
tance of the veteran garrison of Inverness, formed 
a considerable army, with which he threatene| Mon 
trose from Inverness-shire. Enclosed in a wasted 
and unfriendly country, and menaced on each side 
by advancing encmies of superior force, it might 
have been supposed that Montrose’s destruction was 
certain. But these were precixely the circumstances 
under which the active and enterprising genius of 
the Great MarquiS was calculated to excite thie 
wonder and admiration of his friends, the astunish-. 
ment and terror of his enemies. As if by magic, 
he collected his scattered forces from the wasteful 
occupation in which they had been engaged ; and 
scarce were they again united, ere Argyle and his 
associate generals were informed, that the royalists, 
having suddenly disappeared from Argyleshire, had 
retreated northwards among the dusky and impe- 
netrable mountains of Lochaber. 

The sagacity of the generals opposed to Montrose, 
immediately conjectured, that it was the purpose 
of their active antagonist to fight with, and, if pos- 
sible, to destroy Seaforth, ere they could come to 
his assistance. This occasioned a corresponding 
change in their operations. Leaving this chieftain 
to make the best defence he could, Urrie and Baillie 
again separated their forces fram these of Argyk ; 
and, having chiefly horse and Lowland troeps ander 
their command, they kept the southern side of the 
Grampian mdge, moving along eastward into the 
county of Angus, resolving from thence to procecd 
into Aberdeenshire, in order to intercept Montrose, 
if he should attempt to escape in that direction. 

Atpyle, with his own levies and other troops, 
undertuvok to follow Montrose’s march ; so that, in 
case he should come to action either with Seaf 
or with Buillie and Urrie, he might be placed te- 
tween two fires by this third army, — at 0 
secure distance, was to hang upon jis ‘ 

kor this purpose, Argyle cace more moved be 
wards inverary, having an oppovtat gt ey Praert 
step, to aeplore tho severitess which 
clans had exercised on his dependents and 
Whatever noble qualities the blighlanders 
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and they had nzany, clemency in treating a hostile 
country was not of the number ; but even the ra- 
vages of hostile troops combined to swell the num- 
ber of le’s followers. It is still a Highland 
proverb, He whose house is burnt must become a 
soldier; and hundreds of the inhabitants of these 
unfortunate valleys had now no means of mainte- 
nance, save by exercising upon others the severities 
they had themselves sustained, and no future pro- 
spect of liappiness, excepting in the gratification of 
revenge. His bands were, therefore, augmented by 
the circumstances which had desolated his 
country, and Argyle soon found himself at the head 
of three thousand determined men, distinguished 
for activity and courage, and commanded by gentle- 
men of his own name, who yielded to none in those 
qualities. Under himself, he conferred the princi- 
pal command upon Sir Duncan Campbell of Arden- 
vohr, and another Sir Duncan Campbell of Auchen- 
breck,' an experienced and veteran soldier, whom 
he had ne a the wars of Ireland frat this 
purpose. e cold spirit of Argyle himself, how- 
ever, clogged the military councils of his more 
intrepid assistants; and it was resolved, notwith- 
standing their increased force, to observe the same 
plan of operations, and to follow Montrose cau- 
tiously, in whatever direction he should march, 
avoiding an engagement until an opportunity should 
occur of falling upon his rear, while he should be 
engaged with another enemy in front. 








CHAPTER XVIII. 


Piobracht au Donuil-dhu, ~° 
Piobrachet au Donuil, 
Piobrachet agus S’breittach 
Feacht an Innerlochy. 


The war-tune of Donald the Black, 
The war-tune of Black Donald, 

The pipes and the banner 

Are up in the rendezvous of Inverlochy. 


Tue military road connecting the chain of forts, 
as it is called, and running in the general line of 
the present Caledonian cunal, has now completely 
opened the t glen, or chasm, extending almost 
across the whole island, once doubtless filled by the 
sea, and still affording basins for that long line of 
lakes, by means of which modern art has united 
the German and Atlantic Oceans. The paths or 
tracks by which the natives traversed this exten- 
sive benef were, in 1645-6, in the same situation 
as when they awaked the strain of an Irish engineer 
officer, who had been employed in converting them 
into practicable military roads, and whose ealopiuii 
begins, and, for aught I know, ends, as follows: 


4¢ Had you seen but these roads before they were made, 
Oe ee ere ee ero naneeand 'd General 


But, bad as the ordinary paths were, Montrose 
avoided them, and led his army, like a herd of 
wild deer, from mountain to mountain, and from 
forest t6 forest, where his enemies could learn 
nothing of his motions, while he acquired the most 


Eisodly cia theirs from the 
idly clans of Cameron M*‘Donnell, whose 


& This lest eharecter is histories? 
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mountainous districts he now traversed. Strict 
orders had-been given that Argyle’s advance should 
be watched, and that all intelligence respecting his 
motions should be communicated instantly to the 
General himself. 

It was a moonlight night, and Moxtrose, worn 
out by the fatigues of the day, was laid down to 
sleep in a miserable shieling. He had only slum- 
bered two hours, when some one touched his shoul- 
der. He looked up, and, by the stately form and 
deep voice, easily recognized the Chief of the 

erons. 

‘7 have news for you,” said that leader, “ which 
is worth while to arise and listen to.” 

“ M‘Ilduy* can bring no other,” said Montrose, 
addressing the Chief by his patronymic title— are 
they good or bad ?” 

“ As you may take them,” said the Chieftain. 

“ Are they certain ?” demanded Montrose. 

“ Yes,” answered M‘Ilduy, “ or another messen- 
ger should have brought them. Know that, tired 
with the task imposed upon me of accompanying 
that unhappy Dalgetty and his handful of horse, who 
detained me for hours on the march at the pace of 
a crippled badger, I made a stretch of four miles 
with six of my people in the direction of Inver- 
lochy, and there met with Ian of Glenroy, who had 
been out for intelligence. Argyle is moving upon 
Inverlochy with three thousand chosen men, com- | 
manded by the flower of the sons of Diarmid. — 
These are my news —they are certain —it is for 
you to construe their purport.” 

“ Their purport’ must be good,” answered Mon- 
trose, readily and cheerfully ; “the voice of Mac- 
Ilduy is ever pleasant in the ears of Montrose, and 
most pleasant when it speaks of some brave enter- 
prize at hand— What are our musters ?” 

He then called for light, and easily ascertained 
that a great part of his followers having, as usual, 
dispersed to secure their booty, he had not with 
him above twelve or fourteen hundred men. 

“ Not much above a third,” said Montrose, 
pausing, “of Argyle’s force, and Highlanders op- 
posed to Highlanders.— With the blessing of God 
upon the royal cause, I would not hesitate were the 
odds but one to two.” 

“Then do not hesitate,” said Cameron; “ for 
when your trumpets shall sound to attack M‘Callum 
More, not a man of these glens will remain deaf 
to the summons. Glengarry — Keppoch — I my- 
self— would destroy, with fire and sword, the 
wretch who should remain behind under any pre- 
tence whatsoever. To-morrow, or the next day, 
shall be a day of battle to all who bear the name of 
M‘Donnell or Cameron, whatever be the event.” 

“It is gallantly said, my noble friend,” said 
Montrose, grasping his hand, “and I were worse 
than a coward did I not do justice to such followers, 
by entertaining the most indubitable hopes of suc- 
cess. We will turn back on this M‘Callum More, 
who follows us like a raven to devour the relics of 
our army, should we meet braver men who may 


be able to break its strength! Let the Chiefs and 
leaders be called together as quickly as possible ; 
and you, who have ¢ us the first news of 


rend inhgpelhch eo Apap such ‘fal shall by 
' ’ bring it to issue, 
us the best and nearest heh perch enemy.” 


§ Mhich-Coanel Dhu, — the descendant of Biadk Donald. 
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“ That will I willingly do,” said M‘Ilduy ; “ if 1 
have shewn you paths by which to retreat through 
these dusky wilds, with far more readiness will I 
teach you how to advance against your foe.” - 

A general bustle now prevailed, and the leaders 
were everywhere startled from the rude couches 
on which they had sought gay fran Aue ve 

“T never thought,” said Major Dalgetty, when 
summoned up from a handful of rugged heather 
roots, “to have parted from a bed as hard as a 
stable broom with such bad will; but, indubitably, 
having but one man of military experience in his 
army, his Excellency the Marquis may be vindicated 
in putting him upon hard duty.” 

saying, he repaired to the council, where, not- 
withstanding his pedantry, Montrose seemed always 
to listen to him with considerable attention ; partly 
because the Major really possessed military know- 
ledge and experience, and often made suggestions 
which were found of advantage, and partly because 
it relieved the General from the necessity of defer- 
ring entirely to the opinion of the Highland Chiefs, 
and gave him additional ground for disputing it 
when it was not agreeable to hisown. On the pre- 
sent occasion, Dalgetty joyfully acquiesced in the 
proposal of marching back and confronting Argyle, 
which he compared to the valiant resolution of the 
t Gustavus, who moved against the Duke of 
avaria, and enriched his troops by the plunder 
of that fertile country, although menaced from the 
northward by the large army which Wallenstein 
had assembled in Bohemia. 

The Chiefs of Glengarry, Keppoch, and Lochiel, 
whose clans, equal in courage and mili fame to 
any in the Highlands, lay within the neighbourhood 
of the scene of action, despatched the fiery cross 
threugh their vassals, to summon Overy one who 
could bear arms to meet the King’s lieutenant, and 
to join the standards of their respective Chiefs as 
they marched towards Inverlochy. As the order 
was emphatically given, it was speedily and willingly 
obeyed. Their natural love of war, their zeal for 
the royal cause,—for they viewed the King in the 
light of a chief whom his clansmen had deserted, — 
as well as their implicit obedience to their own 
patriarch, drew in to Montrose’s army not only all 
in the neighbourhood who were able to bear arms, 
but some who, in age at least, might have been 
esteemed past the use of them. During the next 
day’s march, which, being directed straight through 
the mountains of Lochaber, was unsuspected by 
the enemy, his forces were augmented by handfuls 
of men issuing from each glen, and ranging them- 
selves under the banners of their respective Chiefs. 
This was a circumstance highly inspiriting to the 
rest of the army, who, by the time they approached 
the enemy, found their strength increased consider- 
ably more than one-fourth, as had been prophesied 
by the valiant leader of the Camerons. 

While Montrose executed this counter-march, 
Argyle had, at the head of his gallant army, ad- 
vanced up the southern side of Loch-Eil, and 
reached the river Lochy, which combines that lake 
with Loch-Lochy. The ancient Castle of Inver- 
lochy, once, as it is said, a royal fortress, and still, 
although dismantled, a place of some strength and 
consideration, offered convenient head-quarters, 
and was ample room for Argyle’s army to 
encainp around him in the valley, where the Lochy 
joins Loch-Eil, Several barges had attended, loaded 
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with provisions, so that they were in every respect 
as well accommodated as such an army wished or 
expected to be. Argyle, in council with Auchen 

breck and Ardenvohr, expressed his full confidence | 
that Montrose was now on the brink of destruction; 

that his troops must gradually diminish as he moved 

eastward through such uncouth paths; that if he 

went westward, he must encounter Urrie and Baillie; 

if northward, fall into the hands of Seaforth; or 

should he choose any halting-place, he would expose 

himself to be attacked by three armies at once. 

“ I cannot rejoice in the prospect, my lord,” said 
Auchenbreck, “that James Grahame will be crushed 
with little assistance of ours. He has left a heavy 
account in Argyleshire against him, and I long to 
reckon with him drop of blood for drop of blood. 
T love not the payment of such debts by third 
hands.” 

* You are too scrupulous,” said Argyle ; “ what 
signifies it by whose hands the blood of the Grahames 
is spilt? It is time that of the sons of Diarmid 
should cease to flow.— What say you, Ardenvohr ¢” 

“Tsay, my lord,” replied Sir Duncan, “ that I 
think Auchenbreck will be gratified, and will himself 
have a personal opportunity of settling accounts 
with Montrose for his depradations. Reports have 
reached our outposts that the Camerons are assem- 
bling their full strength on the skirts of Ben-Nevis ; 
this must be to join the advance of Montrose, and 
not to cover his retreat.” 

It must be some scheme of harassing and de- 
predation,” said Argyle, “ devised by the inveterate 
malignity of M‘Ilduy, which he terms loyalty. 
They can intend no more than an attack on our out. 
posts, or some annoyance to to-morrow’s march.” 

“T have sent out scouts,” said Sir Duncan, “ in 
every direction, to procure intelligence ; and we 
must soon hear whether they really do assemble 
any force, upon what point, or with what purpose.” 

It was late ere any tidings were received; but 
when the moon had arisen, a considerable bustle in 
the camp, and a noise immediately after heard in 
the castle, announced the arrival of important 
intelligence. Of the scouts first dispersed by Ar- 
denvohr, some had returned without being able to 
collect any thing, save uncertain rumours concern- 
ing movements in the country of the Camerons. It 
seemed as if the skirts of Ben-Nevis, were sending 
forth those unaccountable and portentous sounds 
with which they sometimes announce the near ap- 
proach of a storm. Others, whose zeal carried 
them farther upon their mission, were entrapped 
and slain, or made prisoners, by the inhabitants of 
the fasinesses into which they endeavoured to pene- 
trate. At length, on the rapid advance of Mon- 
trose’s army, his advanced guard and the outposts 
of Argyle became aware of each other’s presence, 
and after exchanging a few musket-shots and 
arrows, fell back to their respective main bodies, 
to convey intelligence and receive orders. ; 

Sir Duncan bell, and Auchenbreck, in- 
stantly threw themselves on horseback, in order to 
visit the state of the outposts ; and Argyle main- 
tained his character of commander-in-chief with 
reputation, by making a respectable arr ent 
of his forces in the plain, as it was evident that 
they might now expecta night alarm, or an attack 
in the morning at farthest. Montrose had kept 
his forces so cautiously within the defiles of the 
mountain, that no effort which Auchenbreck or 
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Ardenvohr pi hd it prudent to attempt, could 
ascertain his probable strength. They were aware, 
however, that,-at the utmost computation, if must 
be to their own, ard they returned to 

te to inform him of the amount of their obser- 
vations ; but that nobleman refused to believe that 
Montrese could be in presence himself. He said, 
“It wasa madness, of which even James Grahame, 
in his height of presumptuous franzy, was inca- 
pable; and he doubted not that their march waa 
only impeded by their ancient enemies, Glenco, 
Keppoch, and Glengarry ; and perhaps M-Vourizh, 
with his M‘Phersons, might have assembled a 
force, which he knew must be greatly inferior in 
numbers to his own, and whom, therefore, he 
doubted not to disperse by force, or by terms of 
capitulation.” 

The spirits of Argyle’s followers was high, 
breathing vengeance for the disasters which tlicir 
country had so lately undergone ; and the night 

ed in anxious hopes that the morning might 
dawn upon their vengeance. The outposts of either ' 


army kept a careful watch, and the soldiers of | 


Argyle slept in the order of battle which they were | 
next day to occupy. 

A pale dawn had scarce begun to tinge the tops 
of these immense mountains, when the leaders of 
both armies prepared for the business of the day. | 
It was the second of February, 1645-6. The , 
clansmen of Argyle were arranged in two lines, 
not far from the angle between the river and the 
lake, and made an appearance equally resolute and 
formidable. Auchenbreck would willingly have 
commenced the battle by an attack on the outposts 
of the enemy, but Argyle, with more cautious 
policy, preferred receiving to making the onset. 
"were soon heard, that they would not long 


wait for it in vain. The Campbells could distin- | of the 
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either sword er pxstol; you must retire o: board 
the galleys — your life is precious to us as a head — 
ur hand cannot be useful to us as a soldier.” 

“No,” said Argyle, pride contending with irre- 
solution, “ it shall never be said that I fled before 
Montrese ; if I cannot fight, I will at beast die in 
the midst of my children.” 

Several other principal Chiefs of the Campbells, 
with one voice, conjured and obtested their Chief- 
tain to leave them for that day to the lending of 
Ardenvohr and Auchenbreck, and to behold the 
conftiet from a distance and in safecty.—-We dare 
not stigmatize Argyle with poltroonery ; for, though 
his life was marked by no action of bravery, yet 
he behaved with so much composure and dignity 
in the final and closing scene, that his conduct 
upon the present and similar occasions, should be 
rather imputed to indecision than to want of 
courage. Lat when the small still voice within a 
man’s own breast, which tells liim that his life is of 
consequence to himself, is seconded by that of 
numbers around him, who assure him that it is 
of equal advantage to the public, history affords 
many examples of men more habitually daring 
than Argyle, who have consulted self-preservation 
when tlie temptations to it were so powerfully 
increased. 

“See him on board, if you will, Sir Duncan,” 
said Auchenbreck to his kinsman ; “It must be my 
duty to prevent this spirit from spreading farther 
among us.” 

So saying, he threw himself among the ranks, 
entreating, commanding, and conjuring the soldiers, 
to remember their ancient fame and their present 
superiority ; the wrongs they had to revenge, if 
successful, and the fate they had to dread, if van- 
quished ; and imparting to every bosom a portion 
fire which glowed in his own. Slowly, mean- 


guish, in the gorge of the mountains, the war-tunes | while, and apparently with reluctance, Argyle suf- 


of various clans as they advanced to the onset. | 


That of the Camerons, which bears the ominous 
words, addreased to the wolves and ravens, “ Come 
to me, and I will give you flesh,” was loudly re- 
echoed from their native glens. In the language 
of the Highland bards, the war voice of Glengarry | 
was not silent; aud the gathering tunes of other 
tribes could be plainly distinguished, as they succes- 
sively came up to the extremity of the passes from 
which they were to descend into the plain. 

“ You see,” said Argyle to his kinsmen, “ it is 
as I said, we have only to deal with our neighbours ; 
dames Grahame has not ventured to shew us his 
banner.” 

At this moment there resounded from the gorge 
of the pass a lively flourish of trumpets, in that 
note with which it was the ancient Scottish fashion 
to salute the royal standard. 

“ You may hear, my lord, from yonder signal,” 
said Sir Duncan Campbell, “that he who pretends 
to be the King’s Lieutenant, must be in person 


among these men.” 
horse with him,” said 


“And has preteny 
Auchenbreck, “which Z.could not have anticipated. 
But shali we leok pale for that, my Jord, when 
we have foes to fight, and wrongs to revenge !” 

Aryyle was silent, and looked spon his arm, which 
hung in a sash, owing to a fall whieh he had sus- 
tained in a preceding march. 

“It is true,” interrupted Ardenvohr, eagerly, 
“my Lerd of Argyle, you are disabled from using 


fered himself to be forced by his officious kinsmen 
to the verge of the lake, and was transported on 
board of a galley, from the deck of which he sur- 
veyed with more safety than credit the scene which 
ensued. 

Sir Duncan Campbell of Ardenvohr, notwith- 
standing the urgency of the occasion, stood with his 
eyes riveted on the boat which bore his Chieftain 
from the field of battle. There were feelings in 
his bosom which could not be expressed; for the 
character of a Chief was that of a father, and the 
heart of a elansman durst not dwell upon his fail- 
ings with critieal severity as upon those of othe: 
men. Argyle, too, harsh and severe to others, 
was gencrous and liberal among his kinsmen, an¢ 
the noble heart of Ardenvolir wis wrung with 
bitter anguish when he reflected to what interpre- 
tation his present conduct might subject him. 

“ It is better it should be so,” said he to himsel!, 
devouring his own emotion; “ but —— of his line 
of a hundred sires, I know not one who would 
have retired while the bamner of Diarmid waved 
te the wind, in the face of its most inveterate 


A loud shout new compelled him to turn, and 
te hasten with sll despateh to his post, which was 
on the right flank of Argyle little army. 

The retreat of Argyie had not passed wnobt - 
by his watehful enemy, who, oecupying the superior 
ground, could mark every circumstance whieh 
passed below. The movement of — 


» 
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horsemen te the rear shewod tliat those who re- 
trvated were men of rank. 

“They are going,” said Duigetty, “to put their 
horses out of danger, like prudent cavaliers. Yon- 
der goes Sa Dunean Campbell, riding a brown 
bay gelding, which I had marled fur my own 
second charger.” 

“ You are wrong, Major,” said Montrose, with 
a bitter smile, “they are saving their precious 
Chief, Give the signal for assault instantly — 
send the word through the ranks. —~ Gentlemen, 
noble Chiefa, Glengarry, Keppoch, M‘Vourich, upon 
them imstantly!— Ride te M‘Iiduy, Major Dal- 
getty, and tell them to charge as he loves Lochaber 
—roturn and bring our handful of horse to my 
standard. They shall be placed with the Irish as 
a reserve.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


As meets a rock a thousand waves, so Inisfail met Lochlin. 
OSSIAN, 


Tx trumpets and bagpipes, those clamorous 
harbingers of blood and death, at once united in 
the signal for onset, which was replied to by the 
cry of more than two thousand warriors, and the 
echoes of the mountain glens behind them. Divided 
into three bodies, or columns, the Highland fol- 
lowers of Montrose poured from the defiles which 
had hitherto conecaled them from their enemies, 
and rushed with the utmost determination upon 
the Campbelis, who waited their charge with the 
greatest firmness. Behind these charging columns 
marched in line the Irish, under Colkitto, intended 
to form the reserve. With them was the royal 
standard, and Montrose himself; and on the flanks 
were about fifty horse, under Dalgetty, which by 
wonderful exertions had been kept in some sort fit 
for service. 

The right column of Royalists was led by Glen- 
gory? the left by Lochiel, and the centre by the 

ari of Menteith, who preferred fighting on foot 
in a Highland dress to remaining with the cavalry. 

The Highlanders poured on with the proverbial 
fury of their country, firing their guns, and dis- 
eharging their arrows, at a little distance from 
the enemy, who received the assault with the most 
determined gallantry. Better provided with mus- 
ketry than their enemies, stationary also, and 
therefore taking the more decisive aim, the fire 
of Argyle’s followers was more destructive than 
that which they sustained. The royal clans, per- 
eeiving this, rushed to close quarters, and succeeded 
on two points in throwing their enemies into dis- 
order. With regular troops this must have 
achieved a victory; but here Highlanders were 
opposed to Highlanders, and the nature of the wea- 
pons, as well as the agility of those who wielded 
them, was equal on both sides. 

Their strife was accordingly de te; and the 
elash of the swords und axes, as they encountered 
each other, or rong upon the targets, was mingled 
with the skert, wild, animating shrieks with which 

blanders acoompany the battle, the dance, or 
ras sag sacha at kind. Many of the 

‘Opposed were personally acquainted, and sought 
to matoh themselves with each other from snotives 
of hatred, or a more generous emulation of valour 
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Neither party would rctreat an inch, while the 
place of those who fell ook fell nae both 
sides) was cagorly supplied by others, who nged 
to the front of danger. A steam, like that whiglt 
arises from a seething cauldron, rose into the 
thin, cold, frosty air, and hovered above the com- 
batants 


So stood the fight on the right and the centre, 
with no immediate consequence, except nitual 
wounds and death. 

On the right of the Campbells, the Knight 
of Ardenvohr obtained some verges throngh 
his military skill and by strength of numbers, 
He had moved forward obliquely tlhe extreme 
flank of his line at the instant the Royalists were 
about to close, so that they sustained a fire at 
once on front and im flank, and, despite the 
utmost efforts of their leader, were thrown inte 
some confusion. At this instant, Sir Duncan 
Campbell gave the word to charge, and thus unex- 
pectedly made the attack at the vory moment he 
seemed about to receive it, Such a change of 
circumstances is always discouraging, and often 
fatal. But the disorder was remedied by the 
advance of the Irish reserve, whose heavy and sus- 
tained fire compelled the Knight of Ardenvohr to 
forego his advantage, and content himself with 
repulsigt the enemy. The Marquis of Montrose, 
in the meanwhile, availing himself of some scat- 
tered birch trecs, as well as of the smoke 
duced by the close fire of the Irish musketry, which 
concealed the operation, called upon Dalgetty to 
follow him with the horse, and wheeling round so 
as to gain the right flank and even the rear of 
the enemy, he commanded his six trum tu 
sound the charge. The clang of the cavalry teum- 
pets, and the noise of the galloping of the horse, 
produced an effect upon Argyle’s right wing which 
no other sounds could have impressed them with. 
The mountaineers of that period had a superstitious 
dread of the war-horse, like that entertained by 
the Peruvians, and had many strange ideas 
respecting the manner in which that animal was 
trained to combat. When therefore they found 
their ranks “nexpectedly broken, and that the 
objects of the.r greatest terror were suddenly in 
the midst of ..em, the panic, in spite of Sir Dun- 
can’sattemy to pied See became universal. Indeed, 
the figure ot Major Dalgetty alone, sheathed in im- 
penetrable armour, and making his horse earacole 
and bound, so as to give weight to every blow which 
he struck, would have been a novelty in itself suffi- 
cient to terrify those who had never seen any 
thing more nearly chiro | such a cavalier, than 
s shelty waddling under a Highlander far bigger 
than itself. The repulsed Royalists returned to 
the charge; the Irish, keeping their ranks, mame 
tained a fire equally close and destructive. There 
was no sustaining the fight longer. Argyle’s 
followers began to break and fly, most towards the 
lake, the remainder in Ee = 
defeat of the right wing, of its DCIs1¥ 
dered irreparable by the death of Auchenbreek, 
who fell while endeavouring to restore order. 

The Kuight of Ardenvohr, with twe or thres 
hundred men, all gentlomen of deseent aad dix- 
tinguished gallantry,—for the Campbells are 
posed to have had more gentlemen in their 
than any of the Highland clans, — endeavoured, 


with unavailing , to eover the 
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retreat of the common file, Their resolution only 
proved fatal to themselves, as they were 

again and again by fresh adversaries, and fo: to 
separate from 
seemed only to be to purchase an honourable death 
by resisting to the very last. 

* Good quarter, Sir Duncan,” called out Major 

tty, when he discovered his late host, with 
one or two others, defending himself against several 
Highlanders; and, to enforce his offer, he rode up 
to him with his sword uplifted. Sir Duncan’s 
reply was the discharge of a reserved pistol, which 
took effect not on the person of the rider, but on 
that of his t horse, which, shot through the 
heart, fell dead under him. Ranald MacEagh, who 
was one of those who had been pressing Sir Dun- 
can hard, took the opportunity to cut him down 
with his broadsword, as he turned from him in 
the act of firing the pistol. 

Allan M‘Aulay came up at this moment. They 
were, excepting Ranald, followers of his brother 
who were engaged on that part of the field. “ Vil- 
Jains |”’ he said, “ which of you has dared to do this, 
when it was my positive order that the Knight of 
Ardenvobr should be taken alive ?”’ 

Half-a-dozen of busy hands, which were emu- 
lously employed in plundering the fallen knight, 
whose arms and accoutrements were of a magnifi- 
cence befitting his quality, instantly forebore the 
occupation, and half the number of voices excul- 
pated themselves, by laying the blame on the 
Skyeman, as they called d MacEagh. 

“Dog of an Islander!” said Allan, forgetting, 
in his wrath, their prophetic brotherhood, “ follow 
the chase, and harm him no farther, unless you 
mean to die by my hand.” They were at this 
moment left almost alone; for Allan’s threats had 
forced his own clan from the spot, and all around 


had pressed onwards towards the lake, carrying | 


before them noise, terror, and confusion, and leav- 
ing behind only the dead and dying. The moment 
was tempting to MacEagh’s vengeful spirit.— 
“ That I should die by your hand, red as it is with 
the blood of my kindred,” said he, answering the 
threat of Allan in a tone as menacing as his own, 
“is not more likely than that you should fall by 
mine.” ‘With that, he struck at M‘Aulay with 
such unexpected readiness, that he had scarce 
time to intercept the blow with his target. 


“ Villain !” said Allan, in astonishment, “ what | 


means this ?” 

“Tam Ranald of the Mist !” answered the Isles- 
man, repeating the blow; and with that word, they 
engaged in close and furious conflict. It seemed 
to be decreed, that in Allan M‘Aulay had arisen 
the avenger of his mother’s wrongs upon this wild 
tribe, as was proved by the issue of the present, as 
well as of former combats. After exchanging a 
few blows, Ranald MacEagh was prostrated by 
a deep wound on the skull; and M‘Aulay, setting 
his foot on him, was about to pass the broadsword 
his body, when the point of the weapon 
was strack up by a third par ys whe suddenly in- 

This was no other Major Dalgetty, 
pore the fall, and encumbered by the 
0 

and’ his understanding. “Hold up your 
” anid he to M‘Aulay, “and prejudice this 
no farther, in respect that he is here in my 
een Sew See 4 Lt. WN 1.8. service ¢ 


ty j 


if 


; 


other, until at length their aim flagr 


is horse, had now recovered his ' 
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and in regard that no honourable cavalier is at 
liberty, by the law martial, to avenge his own 
private injuries, jlagrante bello, multo majus 
ante prelio.” 

“Fool!” said Allan, “stand aside, and dare 
not to come between the tiger and his prey |” 

But, far from quitting his pont Dalgetty stept 
across the fallen body of Mac iaeery gave Allan 
to understand, that if he called himself a tiger, he 
was likely, at present, to find a lion in his path. 
There required no more than 
tone of defiance to turn the whole rage of the 
military Seer against the person who was opposing 
the course of his vengeance, and blows were 
instantly exchanged without farther ceremony. 

The strife betwixt Allan and MacEagh been 
unnoticed by the stragglers around, for the person 
of the latter was known to few of Montrose’s 
followers; but the scuffle betwixt Dalgetty and 
him, both so well known, attracted instant atten- 
tion ; and fortunately, among others, that of Mon- 
trose himself, who had come for the purpose of 

"together his small body of horse, and 
following the pursuit down Loch-Kil. Aware of 
the fatal consequences of dissention in his little 
nat he pushed his horse up to the spot, and see- 
ing MacEagh on the ground, and a pe in the 
attitude of protecting him against M‘Aulay, his 
quick apprehension instantly caught the cause 
of quarrel, and as instantly devised means to 
stop it. “ For shame,” he said, “gentlemen cava- 
liers, brawling together in so glorious a field of 
victory! Are youmad? Or are you intoxicated 
with pe glory which you have both this day 

ined 2’ 
sar Tt is not my fault, so please your Excellency,” 
said Dalgetty. “I have been known a_ bonus 
socius, a bon camarado, in all the services of 
Europe; but he that touches a man under my 
safeguard ‘3 

“And he,” said Allan, speaking at the same 
time, “ who dares to bar the course of my just ven: 
geance oe 

“ For shame, gentlemen!” again repeated Mon- 
trose; “I have other business for you both,— 
business of deeper importance than any private 
quarrel, which you may easily find a more fittin 
time to settle. For you, Major Dalgetty, knee. 
down.” 

“ Kneel!” said Dalgetty; “I have not learned 
to obey that word of command, saving when it is 
given from the pulpit. In the Swedish discipline, 
the front rank do indeed kneel, but only when the 
regiment is drawn up six file deep.” 

“ Nevertheless,” repeated Montrose,— kneel 
down in the name of King Charles and of his repre- 
sentative.” 

When Dalgetty reluctantly obeyed, Montrose 
struck him lightly on the neck with the flat of 
his sword, saying,—“In reward of the are 
service of this day, and in the name and authority 
of our Sovereign, King Charles, I dub thee knight; 
be brave, loyal, and fortunate. And now, Sit 
Dugald Dalgetty, to your duty. Collect what horse- 
men you can, and pursue such of the enemy 84 
are flying down the side of the lake. Do not dis- 
ged your force, nor venture too far; but take 
eed to prevent tHeir rallying, which little 
exertion may do. Mount, then, Sir d, and 
do your duty.” 








_ 





“But what shall I mount!” said the new- 
made chevalier. “Poor Gustavus sleeps in the 
bed of honour, like his immortal namesake! and 
Iam made a knight, a rider,’ as the High Dutch 
have it, just when I have not a horse left to ride 
upon. 

“That shall not be said,” answered Montrose, 
dismounting ; “ I make you a present of my own, 
which has been thought a good one; only, I pray 
you, resume the duty you discharge 80 well.” 

With many acknowledgments, Sir Dugald 
mounted the steed so liberally bestowed upon him; 
and only beseeching his Excellency to remember 
that MacEagh was under his safe-conduct, imme- 
diately began to execute the orders assigned to 
him, with great zeal and alacrity. 

“And you, Allan M‘Aulay,” said Montrose, 
addressing the Highlander, who, leaning his sword- 
point on the ground, had regarded the ceremony 
of his antagonist’s knighthood with a sneer of 
sullen scorn,—“ you, who are superior to the 

i men led by the paltry motives of plunder, 
and pay, and personal distinction,—you, whose 
deep knowledge renders you so valuable a counsel- 
lor,—is it you whom I find striving with a man 
like Dalgetty, for the privilege of trampling the re- 
mains of life out of so contemptible an enemy as 
lies there? Come, my friend, I have other work 
for you. This victory, skilfully improved, shall 
win Seaforth to our party. It is not disloyalty, 
but despair of the good cause, that has induced 
him to take arms against us. These arms, in this 
moment of better augury, he may be brought to 
unite with ours. I shall send my gallant friend, 
Colonel Hay, to him, from this very field of battle; 
but he must be united in commission with a High- 
land gentleman of rank, befitting that of Seaforth, 
and of talents and of influence such as may make 
an impression upon him. You are not only in 
every respect the fittest for this most important 
mission, but, having no immediate command, your 
presence may be more easily spared than that of 
a Chief whose following is in the field. You know 
every pass and glen in the Highlands, as well as 
the manners and customs of every tribe. Go 
therefore to Hay, on the right wing; he has in- 
structions, and expects you. You will find him 
with Glenmorrison’s men; be his guide, his inter- 
preter, and his colleague.” 

Alian M‘Aulay bent on the Marquis a dark 
and penetrating glance, as if to ascertain whether 
this sudden mission was fot conferred for some 
latent and unexplained purpose. But Montrose, 
skilful in searching the motives of others, was an 


equal ryt in concealing his own. He considered 
it as of the last consequence, in this moment of 


enthusiasm and exalted passion, to remove Allan 
from the camp for a few days, that he might pro- 
vide, as his honour required, for the safety of 
those who had acted as his guides, when he trusted 
the Seer’s quarrel with Dalgetty might be easily 
made up. Allan, at parting, only recommended 
to the Marquis the care of Sir Duncan Campbell, 
whom Montrose instantly directed to be conveyed 
toa Sa of safety. He took the same precaution 
for Eagh, committing the latter, however, to a 
party of the Irish, with directions that he should be 





1 In German, as in Latin, the original meaning of the 
ond Ritter, correspanding to Eques, is merely a horseman, 
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taken care of, but that no Highlander, of any clan, ‘ 
should have access to him. 

The Marquis then mounted a led horse, whieh 
was held by one of his attendants, and rode on to 
view the scene of his victory, which was more 
decisive than even his ardent hopes had anticipa- 
ted. Of gh hate are army of three thousand 
men, fully one- fell in the battle, or in the 
flight. ahey had been chiefly driven back upon 
that part of the plain where the river forms an 
angle with the lake, so that there was no free’ 
opening either for retreat or escape. Several hun- 
dreds were forced into the lake and drowned. 
Of the survivors, about one-half escaped by swisu- 
ming the river, or by an early flight along the left 
bank of the lake. The remainder threw them- 
selves into the old Castle of Inverlochy ; but being 
without either provisions or hopes of relief, they 
were obliged to surrender, on condition of being 
suffered to return to their homes in peace. Arms, 
ammunition, standards, and baggage, all became 
the prey of the conquerors. 

This was the greatest disaster that ever befell 
the race of Diarmid, as the Campbells were called 
in the Highlands ; it being ceserally remarked that 
they were as fortunate in the issue of their under- 
takings, as they were sagacious in planning, and 
courageous in executing them. Of the number 
slain, nearly five hundred were dunniwassels, or 
gentlemen claiming descent from known and re- 
spected houses. And, in the opinion of many of 
the clan, even this heavy loss was exceeded by 
the disgrace arising from the inglorious conduct of 
their Chief, whose galley weighed anchor when 
the day was lost, and sailed down the lake with all 
the speed to which sails and oars could impel her. 


a ES 


CHAPTER XX. 


Faint the din of battle bray’d, - 
Distant down the hollow wind ; , 
War and terror fled before, 
Wounds and death remain’d behind. 
PENROSE. 


Montrose’s splendid success over his powerful 
rival was not attained withcrt some loss, though 
not amounting to the tenth of what he inflicted. 
The obstinate valour of the Campbells cost the 
lives of many brave men of the opposite party ; 
and more were wounded, the chief of whom was 
the brave young Earl of Menteith, who had com- 
manded the centre. He was but slightly touched, 
however, and made rather a graceful than a 
terrible appearance when he presented to his 
general the standard of Argyle, which he had 
taken from the standard-bearer with his own hand, 
and slain him in single combat. Montrose dearly 
loved his noble kinsman, in whom there was con- 
spicuous a flash of the generous, romantic, disinte- 
rested chivalry of the old heroic times, en 
different from’ the sordid, calculating, and 


character, which the practice of entertaining mer- 


cenary troops had introduced into most of 
Europe, and of which degeneracy Sco which 


furnished soldiers of fortune for ‘the service of 
almost every nation, had been contaminated with 
a more than usual share. Montrose, whose native 


spirit was congenial, although experience had taught 
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him how to avail himself of the motives of others, 
used to Menteith neither the langnage of praise 
nor of ise, but clasped him to his bosom as 
he «“ My gallant kinsman!” And by 
this buret of heartfelt applause was Menteith 
thrilled with a warmer glow of delight, than if 
his praises had been recorded in a report of the 
action sent directly to the throne of his sovereign. 

® Nothing,” he said, “my lord, now secms to 
remain in which I can rendcr any assistance; per- 
mit me to Jeok after a duty of humanity — the 
Knight of Ardenvohr, as I am told, is our prisoner, 
and severely wounded.” 

* And well he deserves to be 80,” said ee 
Da Dal » who came up to them at that 
ee with 2 prodigious addition of acquired 
inyportance, “since he shot my good horse at the 
time that I was offering him honourable quarter, 
which, I must needs say, was done more like an 
ignorant Highland cateran, who has not sense 
enough to erect a sconce for the protection of his 
old hurley-house of a castle, than like a soldier of 
worth and quality.” 

“ Are we to condole with you then,” said Lord 
Menteith, “upon the loss of the famed Gusta- 
vus ?”” 

« Even so, my lord,” answered the soldier, 
with a deep sigh, “ Diem clausit supremum, as we 
said at the Mareschal College of Aberdeen. Better 
so than be smothered like a cadger’s pony in some 
flow-moss, or snow-wreath, which was lhe to be 
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of his life a greater desire to kick and bite hus 
master, than to love and to honour him.” 

“ Spoken like an oracle,” said Montrose. “ Were 
there an aeademy for the education of horses te be 
annexed to the Mareschal College of Aberdeen, Sir 
Dugald Dalgetty alone should fill the chair.” 

“ Because, being an ass,” said Menteith, aside 
to the General, “there would be some distant rola- 
tion between the professor and the‘stadents.” 

“ And now, with your Excellency’s permission,” 

said the new-made Knight, “I am going to pay m) 
last visit to the remains of my old companion in 
arms.” 
Not with the purpose of going through the 
ceremonial of interment?’ said the Marquis, who 
did not know how far Sir Dugald’s enthusiasm 
might leed him; “consider, our brave fellows 
themselves will have but a hasty burial.” 

“ Your Excellency will pardon me,” said Da)- 
getty ;“my purpose is less romantic. I go to divide 
poor Gustavus’s legacy with the fowls of heaven, 
leaving the ficsh to them, and reserving to myself 
his hide ; which, in token of affectionate remem- 
brance, I purpose to form into a cassock and 
trousers, after the Tartar fashion, to be worn under 
my armour, in respect my nether garments are at 
present shamefully the worse of the wear. — Alas 
poor Gustavus, why didst thou not live at least 
one hour more, to have borne the honoured weight 
of knighthood upon thy loins !” 

He was now turning away, when the Marquis 


his fate if this winter campaign lasted longer. But !| called after him,—“ As you are not likely to be 
it has pleased his Excellency” (making an inclina- | anticipated in this act of kindness, Sir Dugald, to 


tion to Montrose) “to supply his place by the 
if of a noble steed, whom | have taken the frce- 
om to name ‘ Loyalty’s Reward, in memory 
of this celebrated occasion.” 

“J hope,” said the Marquis, “you'll find 
Loyalty’s Reward, since you call him so, practised 
in all the duties of the field,— but I must just 
hint to you, that at this time, in Scotland, loyalty 
is more frequently rewarded with a halter than 
with a horse.” 


| around. 


| your old friend and companion, I trust,” said the 


arquis, * you will first assist me, and our princi: 
pal friends, to discuss some of Argyle’s good cheer, 
of which we have found abundance in the eastle.” 

“ Most willingly, please your Excellency,” said 
Sir Dugald; “ as meat and mass never hinder work. 
Nor, indeed, am I afraid that the wolves or eagles 
will begin an onslaught on Gustavus to-night, in 
regard there is so much better cheer lying all 
But,” added he, “as I am to mect two 


“ Ahem! your Excellency is pleased to be face- , honourable knights of England, with others of the 


tious. Loyalty’s Reward is as perfect as Gustavus 
in all his exercises, and of a far finer figure. 
! his social qualities are Jess cultivated, in 
respect he has kept till now inferior company.” 
~ Not meaning his Excellency the General, I 
nea mid Lord Menteith, “For shame, Sir 
My lord,” answered the knight gravely, “I am 
incapable to mean any thing so utterly misbecom- 
ing. What I asseverate is, that his Excellency, 
having the same intercourse with his horse during 
his exercise, that he hath with his soldiers when 
training them, may form and break either to 
every fext of war which he cliooses to practise, and 
aecordingly that’ this noble charger is admirably 
But as it is the intercourse of private 
life that formeth the social character, so I do not 
nppeeiend that of the single soldier to be much 
polished by the conversation of the corporal or the 
sergeant, or that of Loyalty’s Reward to have 
been much dulcified, or ameliorated, by the society 
of his Excellency’s grooms, who bestow more oaths, 
~ Kicks, and thumps, than kindness or caresses, 
stools animals intrusted to their charye ; 
& generous quadruped, rendered 


ee 


knightly degree in your lordship’s army, I pray 
it may be cxplained to them, that now, and in 
future, I claim precedence over them all, in respect 
of my rank as a bannerct, dubbed in a field of 
strichen battle.” 

“The devil confound him!” said Montrose, 
speaking aside ; “jie has contrived to set the kiln 
on fire as fust as I put it out.—This is a point, 
Sir Dugald,” said he, gravely addressing him, 
“which 1 shall reserve for his Majesty’s express 
consideration ; in my camp, all must be upon 
equality, like the Knights of the Round Table; 
and take their places as soldiers should, upon the 
principle of, — first come, first served.” 

“ Then I shall take care,” said Menteith to 
the Marquis, “that Don Dugald is not first in 
place ay.—Sir Dugald,” added he, raising his 
voice, “2s you say your wardrobe is ont of repair, 
had you not better go to the enemy’s baggage 
yonder, over which there is a guard I 
saw them take out an excellent buff suit, embroi- 
ey in sex in silk and silver.” - a 

“Voto a Dios! as the Spaniard says,’’ excinim 
the Major, “and some beggarly gilly may get it 
while 1 stand prating here!" 


Aen nemannaat af hanty 
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out ef his head both Gustavus and the 


Bet 
the field of battle. 


“ There goes the hound,” said Menteith, “break- in Allan M‘Aulay ; and there is po knowing to 
ing the face, and trampling on the body, of many a ' extent he may carry 


oe 


t,he gravely, “to trouble you with my lectures on the 
te Layalty’s Reward, and rode off through subject, were your feelings, and those of Annot, 


interested ; but you have a d rival 
what 


his resentment. It is my 


da 
better man than himself; and as eager on his | to tell you that the King’s service may be Sant 
sordid spoil as a vulture that stoops upon earrion. ° prejudiced by dissentions betwixt you.” 


Yet this man the world calls a soldier —and you, 


my lord, select him as worthy of the honours of mean is kind and friendly ; I 
chivalry, if such they can at this day be termed. fied when I assure you, that 


“ My lord,” said Menteith, “I know what you 
you will be satis- 
an M‘Aulay and I 


You have made the collar of knighthood the deoo- ; have discussed this circumstance ; and that I have 


ration of a mere bloodhound.” 

“ What could I do?’ said Montrose. “I had 
no half-picked bones to give him, and bribed in 
some manner he must be, — TI cannot follow the 
chase alone. Besides, the dog has good qualities.” 

“If nature has given him such,” said Men- 
teith, “habit has converted them into feelings of 
intense selfishness. He may be punctilious con- 
cerning his reputation, and brave in the execution 
of his duty, but it is only because without these 
qualities he cannot rise in the service ;—nay, 
his very benevolence is selfish ; he may defend Ins 
companion while he can keep his feet, but the 
mstant he is down, Sir Dugald will be as ready 
to ease him of his pursC, as he is to convert the 
skin of Gustavus into a buff jerkin.” 

“ And yet, if all this were true, cousin,” an- 
swered Montrose, “ there is something convenient 
in commanding a soldier, upon whose motives and 
springs of action you can calculate to a mathema- 
tical certainty. A fine spirit like yours, my cousin, 
alive to a thousand sensations to which this man’s 
is as impervious as his corslet,—it is for such 
that thy friend must fcel, while he gives his 
advice.” Then, suddenly changing his tone, he 
:sked Menteith when he had seen Annot Lyle. 

The young Earl coloured deeply, and answered, 
* Not since last evening, —eacepting,” he added, 
with hesitation, “for one moment, about half an 
hour before the battle began.” 


! 


“My dear Menteith,” said Montrose, very kindly, | 


“were you one of the gay cavaliers of Whitehall, 
who are, in their way, as great self-seekers as our 
friend Dalgetty should I need to plarue you with 
inquiring into such an amourette as this? it would 
be an intrigue only to be laughed at. But this is 
the land of enchantment, where nets strong as 
steel are wrought out of ladies’ tresses, and you are 
exactly the destined knight to be so fettered. This 
poor gil is exquisitely beautiful, and has talents 
formed to captivate your romantic temper. You 
cannot think of injuring her — you eaxnot think of 
ing her ? 

“ My lord,” replied Menteith, “you have re- 

peatedly urged this jest, for so I trust it is meant, 
Somewhat beyond bounds. Annot Lyle is of 
unknown birth,—a captive,— the daughter, pro- 
bably, of some obscure outlaw; a dependent on 
the hospitality of the M‘Aulays.” 
_ “Do not be angry, Menteith,” said the Marquis, 
interrupting him; “ yeu love the classics, though 
not educated at Mareschal College; and you may 
remember how many gallant hearta captive beauty 
has subdued :— 


In a word, I am seriously anxious about this—T 
should not have time, perhaps,” he added very 


explained to him, that as it is utterly remote from 
my character to entertain dishonourable views 
cerning this unprotected female; so, on the other 
hand, the obscurity of her birth prevents my think- 
ing of her upom other terms, I will not disguise 
from your lordship, what I have not disguised from 
M‘Aulay, — that if Annot Lyle were born a lady, 
she should share my name and rank; as matters 
stand, it is impossible. This explanation, I trust, 
will satisfy your lordship, as it has satisfied a less 
reasonable person.” 

Montrose shrugged his shoulders. “ And, like 
txue champions in romance,” he said, “you have 
agreed, that you are both to worship the same mis- 
tress, as idolaters do the same image, and that 
neither shall extend his pretensions farther 1” 

“JT did not go so far, my lord,” answered Men- 
teith, — “1 only said in the present circumstances, 
—and there is no prospect of their being ——— 
—1I could, in duty to myself and family, stand in 
no relation to Annot Lyle, but as that of friend 
or brother — But your lordship must excuse me; 
1 have,” said he, looking at his arm, round which 
he had tied his handkerchief, “ a slight hurt. to 
attend to.” 

“A wound?” said Montrose, anxiously ; “ let 
me see it.— Alas !” he said, “1 should have heard 
nothing of this, had I not ventured to tent and 
sound another more secret and more rankling one. 
Menteith, 1 am sorry for you— 1 teo have known 
— But what avails it to awake serrows which have 
long slumbered !’ 

So saying, he sliook hands with his noble kins- 
man, and walked into the castle. 

Annot Lyle, as was not unusual for females in 
the Highlands, was possessed of a slight degree of 
medical and even surgical skill. It may readily be 
believed, that the profession of surgery, or medi- 
cine, a8 a separate art, was unknown; and the few 
rude rules which they observed were intrasted to 
women, or to the aged, whom constant casualties 
afforded too much opportunity of aequiring expe- 
rience. The care and attention, accordingly, of 
Annot Lyle, her attendants, and others acting under 
her direction, had made her services extremely 
useful during this wild campaign. And most readily 
had these services been rendered to friend and foe, 
wherever they could be most useful. She was mow 
in an apartment of the castle, anxiously 


tending the preparation of vulnerary herbs, to be 
applied te ce wounded ; receiving reports from 


different females respecting those t 

rate , and distributing what 

for their relief, when Allan M‘Aulay eu- 
ie apartment. She started, for she had heard 

and, however accustomed she was to the gloom of 

his countenance, it seemed at to have even 

a darker shade than umal. He stood before her 
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perfectly silent, and she felt the necessity of being 
the first tc 


“TI thought,” she said, with some effort, “ you 
had sirendy set out.” . 

“ My companion awaits me,” said Allan; “I go 
instantly.” 

Yet still he stood before her, and held her by 
the arm, with a pressure which, though insufficient 
to give her pain, made her sensible of his great 
personal strength, his hand closing on her like the 
gripe of a manacle. 

“ Shall I take the harp t” she said, in a timid 
voice ; “ is — is the shadow falling upon you ?” 

Instead of replying, he led her to the window of 
the apartment, which commanded a view of the 
field of the slain, with all its horrors. It was thick 
spread with dead and wounded, and the spoilers 
were busy tearing the clothes from the victims of 
war and feudal ambition, with as much indifference 
as if they had not been of the same species, and 
roraegig exposed, perhaps to-morrow, to the same 

te. 


“ Does the sight please you !” said M‘Aulay. 

“ It is hideous !” said Annot, covering her eyes 
with her hands; “ how can you bid me look upon 
it t 

“ You must be inured to it,”’ said he, “if you 
remain with this destined host— you will soon have 
to search such a field for my brother’s corpse — 
for Menteith’s—for mine— but that will be a more 
indifferent task— you do not love me !” 

“ This is the first time you have taxed me with 
unkindness,” said Annot, weeping. ‘“ You are my 
brother — my preserver — my protector — and can 
I then but love you !— But your hour of darkness 
is approaching, let me fetch my harp ——” 

¢ in,” said Allan, still holding her fast; 
“be my visions from heaven or hell, or from the 
middle sphere of disembodied spirits—or be they, 
as the Saxons hold, but the delusions of an over- 
heated fancy, they do not now influence me ; I speak 
the language of the natural, of the visible world. — 
You love not me, Annot — you love Menteith— by 
him you are beloved again, and Allan is no more to 
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loved Annot !—leave this scene of terrors and dan« 
ger—go with me to Kintail— I will place you in 
the house of the noble lady of Seaforth—or you 
shall be removed in safety to Icolmkill, where some 
women yet devote themselves to the worship of 
God, after the custom of our ancestors.” 

“ You consider not what you ask of me,” replied 
Annot ; “to undertake such a journey under your 
sole guardianship, were to shew me less scrupulous 
than maiden ought. I will remain here, Allan — 
here under the protection of the noble Montrose ; 
and when his motions next approach the Lowlands, 
I will contrive some proper means to relieve you 
of one, who has, she knows not how, become an 
object of dislike to you.” 

Allan stood as if uncertain whether to give way 
to sympathy with her distress, or to anger at her 
resistance. 

* Annot,” he said, * you know too well how little 
your words apply to my feelings towards you— but 
you avail yourself of your power, and you rejoice in 
my departure, as removing a spy upon your inter- 
course with Menteith. But beware both of you,” 
he added, in a stern tone; “ for when was it ever 
heard that an injury was offered to Allan M‘Aulay, 
for which he exacted not tenfold vengeance ?”’ 

So saying, he pressed her arm forcibly, pulled 
the bonnet over his brows, and strode out of the 
apartment. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


After you're e, 

I grew acquainted with my heart, and search'd 
hat stirr’d it so. —— Alas! I found it love. 

Yet far from lust, for could I but have lived 

In presence of you, I had had my end. 

PHILASTER. 





Annort Lyte had now to contemplate the terrible 
gulf which Allan M‘Aulay’s declaration of love and 
jealousy had made to open around her. It seemed 


, asif she was tottering on the very brink of destruc- 


ou than one of the corpses which encumber yonder | tion, and was at once deprived of every refuge, and 


th.” 

It cannot be supposed that this strange speech 
conveyed any new information to her who was thus 
addressed. No woman ever lived who could not, 
in the same circumstances, have discerned long 
since the state of her lover’s mind. But by thus 


suddenly tearing off the veil, thin as it was, Allan | 


prepared her to expect consequences violent in pro- 
portion to the enthusiasm of his character. She 


made an effort to repel the charge he had stated. 

“ You forget,” she said, “ your own worth and 
nobleness when you insult so very helpless a being, 
and one whom fate has thrown so totally into your 
power. You know who and what I am, and how 
mmpoasible it is that Menteith or you can use lan- 

of affection to me, beyond that of friendship. 
ou know from what unhappy race I have too pro- 
ey derived my existence. 

“T will not believe it,” said Allan, impetuously ; 
* never flowed crystal drop from a polluted spring.” 

” Yet the very doubt,” pleaded Annot, “ should 


2 forbear to use this lan to me.” 
1 »” said M‘Aulay, “ it p a bar be- 


us-—~- but I know also that it divides you not 
“" fram Menteith... Haar ma. my be- 


of ail human assistance. She had long been con- 
scious that she loved Menteith dearer than a bro- 
ther ; indeed, how could it be otherwise, consider- 
ing their early intimacy,— the personal merit of 
the young nobleman, — his assiduous attentions, — 
and his infinite superiority in gentleness of disposi- 
tion, and of manners, over the race of rude 
warriors with whom she lived? But her affection 
was of that quiet, timid, meditative character, which 
sought rather a reflected share in the happiness of 
the beloved object, than formed more j-tesumptuous 
or daring hopes. A little Gaclic song, in which she 
expressed her feelings, has been translated by the 
eres and unhappy Andrew M‘Donald ; and we 
willingly transcribe the lines :— 
Wert thou, like me, in life’s low vale, 


With thee how biest, that lot I’d share 3 
With thee I’d fly wherever gale oe 


Could waft, or bounding galley 
But parted by severe decree, 
Far different must our fortunes prove; 
May thine be joy — enough for me 
© weep and pray for him I love 


gin nas, gers mghdhy “digg 
en hope shall be for ever flown, 
No sullen murmur shall reveal, 
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—_ Nor will Tthrough life's weary years b cian ous 4 
7 . e 80 eagy, as I am out of the habit of construing — 
While T don thins may scoret tears” but we shall try. Dicor, supply ego —I am 
May wound the heart of him I love. 


The furious declaration of Allan had destroyed 
the romantic plan which she had formed, of nursing 
in secret her pensive tenderness, without ae 
any other requital. Long before this, she 
dreaded Allan, as much as gratitude, and a sense 
that he softened towards her a temper so haughty 
and eo violent, could permit her to do; but now 
she regarded him with unalloyed terror, which a 
perfect knowledge of his disposition, and of his pre- 
ceding history, too well authorized her to entertain. 
Whatever was in other respects the nobleness of 
his disposition, he had never been known to resist 
the wiltalness of passion,—he walked in the house, 
and in the country of his fathers, like a tamed lion, 
whom no one dared to contradict, lest they should 
awaken his natural vehemence of passion. So many 
years had elapsed since he had experienced con- 
tradiction, or even expostulation, that probably 
nothing but the strong good sense, which on all 
points, his mysticism excepted, formed the ground 
of his character, prevented his proving an annoy- 
ance and terror to the whole neighbourhood. But 
Annot had no time to dwell upon her fears, being 
interrupted by the entrance of Sir Dugald Dalgetty. 

It may well be supposed, that the scenes in which 
this person had passed his former life, had not much 
qualified him to shine in female society. He him- 
self felt a sort of consciousness that the language 
of the barrack, d-room, and parade, was not 
proper to entertain ladies. The only peaceful part 
of his life had been spent at Mareschal College, 
Aberdeen ; and he had forgot the little he had 
Jearned there, except the arts of darning his own 
hose, and despatching his commons with unusual 
celerity, both which had since been kept in good 
exercise by the necessity of frequent practice. Still 
it was from an imperfect recollection of what he 
had acquired during this pacific period, that he drew 
his sources of conversation when in company with 
women ; in other words, his language became pe- 
dantic when it ceased to be military. 

“ Mistress Annot Lyle,” said he, upon the pre- 
sent occasion, “I am just now like the half-pike, 
or spontoon of Achilles, one end of which could 
wound, and the other cure —a property belonging 
neither to Spanish pike, brown-bill, partizan, hal- 
berd, Lochaber-axe, or indeed any other modern 
staff-weapon whatever.” 

This ae gc he repeated twice ; but as Annot 
scarce heard him the first time, and did not com- 
prehend him the second, he was obliged to explain. 

“TI mean,” he said, “ Mistress Annot Lyle, that 
having been the means of an honourable knight 
recei & severe wound in this day’s conflict, — 
he having pistolled, somewhat against the law of 
arms, oe which was named after the im- 
mortal King of Sweden,—-I am desirous of pro- 

him such solacement as you, madam, can 
supply, you being like the heathen god Esculapius,” 
(meaning possibly Apollo,) “ skilful not only in song 
and in ier but in oo noble art of chirur- 
gery — ue per o dicor.” 

“if Son would have the ess to explain,” 
said Annot, too sick at heart to be amused by Sir 


’s airs of i : 
fhat, madame” replcd the ight, # may not 


— Opifer? opifer ?—~1 remember signifer and 
cifer — but T believe opifer stands in this plage for 

. D., that is, Doctor of Physic.” 

“This is a busy day with us all,” said Annot; 
“ will you say at once what you want with me ?” 

“ Merely,” replied Sir Dugald, “ that you will 
visit my brother knight, and let your maiden bring 
some medicaments for his wound, which threatens 
to be what the learned call a damnum fatale.” 

Annot Lyle never lingered in the cause of hu- 
manity. She informed herself hastily of the nature 
of the injury, and interesting herself for the digni- 
fied old Chief whom she had seen at Darnlin 
and whose presence had so much struck her, she 
hastened to lose the sense of her own sorrow for a 
time, in the attempt to be useful to another. 

Sir Dugald with great form ushered Annot Lyle 
to the chamber of her patient, in which, to her sur- 
prise, she found Lord Menteith. She could not 
help blushing deeply at the meeting, but, to hide 
her confusion, proceeded instantly to examine the 
wound of the Knight of Ardenvohr, and easily 
satisfied herself that it was beyond her skill to cure 
it. As for Sir Dugald, he returned to a large out- 
house, on the floor of which, among other wounded 
co was deposited the person of Ranald of the 

ist. 

“ Mine old friend,” said the Knight, “as I told 
you before, I would willingly do any thing to plea 
sure you, in return for the wound you have received 

| while under my safe-conduct. I have, therefore, 
according to your earnest request, sent Mrs Annot 
Lyle to attend upon the wound of the Knight of 
Ardenvohr, though wherein her doing so should 
benefit you, I cannot imagine. —I think you once 
spoke of some blood relationship between them ; 
but a soldado, in command and charge like me, has 
other things to trouble his head with than Highland 
genealogies.” 

And indeed to do the worthy Major justice, he 
never inquired after, listened to, or recollected, the 
business of other people, unless it either related to 
the art military, or was somehow or other connected 
with his own interest, in either of which cases his 
memory was very tenacious. 

“ And now, my good friend of the Mist,” said 
he, “can you tell me what has become of your 
hopeful grandson, as I have not seen him since he 
assisted me to disarm after the action, a negligence 
which deserveth the strapado?? 

“He is not far from hence,” said the wounded 
outlaw—“ lift not your hand upon him, for he is 

| Man enough to pay a yard of leathern scourge with 
| a foot of tempered steel.” ; 

| A most improper vaunt,” said Sir Dugald ; 
|* but I owe you some favours, Ranald, and there- 
| fore shall let it pass.” . 

“And if you think you owe me any thing,” eaid 
the outlaw, “it is in your power to requite me by 
granting me a boon. 

«Friend Ranald,” answered Dalgety, “I have 
read of these boons in silly story-books, whereby 





simple knights were drawn into ts to 
ther sa eesjatlon wherefore, the more 
prudent knights of this day never any 
until they know that they may keep their 
anent the premises, without any or in- 
commodement to themselves. It may be, you 
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would have me engage the female chirurgeon to 
pai fag wound ; though you ought te consider, 
d, that the uncleanness of the place where 
axe deposited itay somewhat soil the gaiety of 
er garments, conceruing the preservation of which, 
you may have observed, women are apt to be in- 
ordinately solicitous. i lost the favour of the lady 
of the Grand Pensionary of Amsterdam, by touching 
with the sole of my boot the trmaia of her black 
velvet gown, which I mistoak for a foot-cloth, it 
bes half the room distant from ber person.” 

“It is not to bring Annot Lyle hither,” an- 
swered MucEagh, “ but to transport me into the 
room where she is in attendance upon the Knight 
of Ardenvohr. Somewhat I have to say of the last 
consequence to them both.” 

“Jt is something out of the order of due pre- 
cedence,” said Dalgetty, “to carry a wounded 
outlaw into tlre presence of a knight; knighthood 
ve been of yore, and being, in some respects, 
still, the highest military grade, independent always 
of commissioned officers, who rank according to 
their patents ; nevertheless, as your boon, as you 
call it, is so slight, I shall not deny compliance 
with the same.” So saying, he ordered three files 
of men to transport MacEagh on their shoulders to 
Sir Duncan J’3 apartment, and he himself 
hastened before to announce the cause of his being 
brought thither. But such was the activity of the 
soldiers employed, that they followed him close at 
the heels, and, entering with their ghastly burden, 
laid MacEagh on the ficoor of the apartment. His 
features, naturally wild, were now distorted by pain; 


his hands and scanty garments stained with his own | 


mead and aah riggs which oe — pon a 
away, although the wound in his side 
been Gacaired by a bandage. 

~ Are you,” he said, raising his head 
tewards the couch where lay stretched his late 

ist, “he whom men call the Knight of 
Ardenvohr ?” 

“The same,” answered Sir Duncan, —“ what 
would you with one whose hours are now num- 
bered 1” 

“My hours are reduced ‘to minutes,” said the 
outlaw ; “the more grace, if I bestow them in the 
service of one, whose hand has ever been against 
me, a8 mine has been raised higher against him.’ 

“Thine higher against me !—Crushed worm !” 
arb the Knight, looking down on his miscrable 


versary. 
° Yes,” answered the outlaw, in a firm voi 


painfi ully | 


which are perhaps my last, ¢9 be imbittered by his 
barbarous triumph.” 

“ He shall have the treatment he merits,” said 
Menteith ; “let him be instantly removed.” 

Sir Dugald here interposed, and spoke of Ranald’: 
services as a guide, and his owm pledre fer his 
safety; but the high harsh tones of the outlaw 
drowned his voice. 

“No,” snid he, **be rack and gibbet the word ! 
ket me wither between heaven and earth, and gorge 
the hawhs and eagles of Ben-Nevis; and so shall 
this haughty Knight, and this triumphant Thane, 
never learn the secre I alone can im 3 @ secret 
which would make Ardenvohr’s heart leap with 
jey, were he in the death agony, and which the 

i Earl of Menteith wou d purchiase at the price of his 

| broad earldom. — Come hither, Annet Lyle,” le 
said, raising himself with unexpected strength; 
“ fear not the sight of him to whom thou hast clung 
ininfancy. Tell these proud men, who disdain thee 
as the issue of mine ancient race, that thou art 
no blood of ours, —— no daughter of the race of the 
Mist, but born in halls as lordly, and cradled on 
couch as soft, as ever soothed infancy in their 
proudest palaces.” 

“In the name of God,” said Menteith, trembling 
with emotion, “if you know aught of the birth of 
this lady, do thy conscience tle justice to disburden 
it of the secret before departing from this world !” 

“ And bleas my enemies with my dying breath ?’ 
said MacEagh, lookin at him malignantly.—* Such 


| are the maxims your priests preach — but when 


or towards whom, do you practise them Let me 
know first the worth of my secret ere I part with 
it — What would you give, Knight of Ardenvohr, 
, to know that your superstitious fasts have been 
vain, and that there still remains a descendant of 
your house?—I pau for an answer — without it, 
I speak not one word more.” 

“ T could,” said Sir Duncan, his voice struggling 
between the emotions of doubt, hatred, and anxiety 
—*I could — but that 1 know thy race are like 
the Great Enemy, liars and murderers from the 
beginning — but could it be true thou tellest me, I 
could almost forgive thee the injuries tou hast 
done me.” 

“Hear it!” said Ranald; “he hath wagered 
deeply for a son of Diarmid— And yeu, gentle 
Thane — the report of the camp says, that you 
would purchase with life and lands the tidings that 
Annot Lyle was no daugiiter of proscription, but 
of a race noble in your estination as your ewan — 


ce, 
“my arm hath been highest. In the deadly contest , Well — It is for no sove | tell you — The time has 
betwixt us, the wounds I have dealt have been | been that I would have exchanged this secrst 


deepest, th 
unfelt.—- I am Ranald MacEagh—I am Ranald 
of the Mist—the night that I gave thy castle to 
the winds in one huge blaze of firc, is now matched 
with the day in which you have fallen under the 
sword of my fathers. — Remember the injuries thou 
hast done our tribe—never were such inflicted, 
aly by one, beside thee. Hk, they aye fated 
secure aguimet our vengeance —a time 
will shew.” 


“My Lord Mewteith,” said Sir Duncan, raising 


"” out of his bed, this is a villain, 
the enemy of King and Parliament, of God 


F 


Ra ORD ly pitino gre of the ly 
alte te anemy your house, ef the 


entet een etil mint aslfen 


thine have neither been idle nor | aguinst hberty; 1 m now 


bartering it for whnt is 
dearer than liberty or life. — Annot Lyle is the 
youngest, the sole surviving child of the Knight of 
Ardenvokr, who alun was saved when all in bie 
halls besides was given to blood and ashes.” 

“ Can this man speak trath ?” aaid Annot Lyle, 
scarce knowing what she said; “or is this some 
strange delusion ?” 

“ Maiden,” replied Ranald, “hadet thou dwelt 
longer with us, thou wouldst have better learnt to 
know how 4o distinguish the noeemts af truth. Ts 
that Saxon lord, and ¢o the h of Ardenvebr, 
{ will yield such provfs of what I have spoken, that 
draw— 1 loved thine infancy, 1 hate aot thy gexth 

| eve hates the nose in itn * ve 
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,-- --- wpon a thorn, and for thee only do I While Menteith hastened to communicate the 
something regret what is soon to follow. But he result of these inquiries to the persons most in- 
that woul avenge bim ef his foe must not reek terested, the outlaw demanded to speak with his 
h the guiltless be engaged in the ruin.” grandchild, whom be usually called hissen. “He 
“ lTe advises well, Annot,” said Lord Menteith; would be found,” be said, “iu the outer 
“in Gad’s name retire! if-—if there be aught in in which he himwelf had been originally deposited.” 
this, your meeting with Sir Duncan must be more Accordingly, the young savage, after a close 
prepared for both your mkes.” search, was found lurking in a corner, coiled up 
“I will not part from my father, if I have found among some rotten straw, and brought to his 
one!” said Anmot— “I will mot part from him | grandsire. wy 
under circumstances so terrible.” “ Kenneth,” said the old outlaw, “hear the last 
“ And a father you shail ever find in me,” mur- words of the sire of thy father. A saxon soldier, 
mured Sir Duncan. | and Allan of the Red-hand, left this within 
“ Then,” said Menteith, “I will have MacEagh | these few hours, to travel to the country of Caber- 
removed into an adjacent apartment, and will collect | fae. Pursue them as the bloodhound pursues the 
the evidence of his tale myself. Sir Dugald Dal- , hurt deer — swim the lake—elimb the mountain 
getty will give me his attendance and assistance.” | —thread the forest—tarry not until you join 
« With pleasure, my lord,” answered Sir Dugald. : them ;” and then the countenance of the jad dark- 
—“I will be your confessor, or assessor —cither ' ened as his grandfather speke, and he laid his 
or both. No one can be so fit, for 1 had heard , hand upon a knife which stuck in the thong of 
the whole story 2 month ago at Inverary castle— | leather that confined his scanty plaid. “ No!” said 
but onslaughts like that of Ardenvohr confuse each ; the old man ; “it is not by thy hand he must fall. 
other in my memory, which is besides occupied | They will ask the news from the camp—say to 
with matters of more importance.” | them that Annot Lyle of the Harp is discovered te 
Upon hearing this frank declaration, which was _ be the daughter of Duncan of Ardenvohr ; that the 
made as they left the apartment with the wounded Thane of Menteith is to wed her before the priest; 
man, Lord Menteith darted upon Dalgetty a look and that you are sent to bid guests to the bridal. 
of extreme anger and disdain, to which the self- , Tarry not their answer, but vanish like the light- 
conceit of the worthy commander rendered him ning when the black cloud swallows it. — And now 
totally insensible. depart, beloved son of my best beloved! iI ehall 
never more see thy face, nor hear the lighé seund 
of thy feotstep— yet tarry an instant and hear my 
last charge. Remember the fate of our race, and 


CHAPTER XXIL uit not the ancient manners of the Children of the 

ist. We are now a straggling handful, driven 

Tam as froe as nature first made man, | from every vale by the sword of every clan, who 
we tha han Jawa af worvitida had ° ° e 

sare Prin | rule in the possessions where their forefathers 

t of Granada. hewed the wood, and drew the water for ours, But 


in the thicket of the wilderness, and in the mist of 
THE Earl of Menteith, as he had undertaken, so _ the mountain, Kenneth, son of Eracht, keep thou 
he proceeded to investigate more closely the story ‘ unsviled the freedom which I leave thee as a birth- 
told by Ranald of the Mist, which was corroborated right. Barter it not, neither for the rich garment, 
by the examination of his two followers, who had nor for the stone roof, nor for the covered board, 
assisted in the capacity of guides. These declara- nor for the couch of down — on the rock or in the 
tions he carefully compared with such circumstances valley, in abundance or in famme—in the jeafy 
conerning the destruction of his castle and family summer, and in the days of the iron winter — Son 
as Sir Duncan Campbell was able to supply; and of the Mist ! be free as thy forefathers. Own no 
it may be supposed he had forgotten nothing relating lord — receive no law— take no hire— give no 
to an event of such terrific importance. It was of stipend — build no hut — enclose no pasture —sow 
the last consequence to prove that this was noin- no grain; let the deer ef the mountain be thy 
vention of the outlaw’s, fur the purpose of passing flocks and herds — if these fail thee, prey upon the 
an impostor as the child and heiress of Ardenvehr. goods of our oppressors — of the Saxons, and of 
Perhaps Menteith, so much interested in believing such Gael as are Saxons in their souls, valuing 
the tale, was not altagether the fittest person to be herds and flocks more than honour and freedom. 
intrusted with the investigation of its truth; but Well for us that they do so—it affords the broader 
the examinations of the Children of the Mist were scope for our revenge. Remember those who have 
simple, accurate, and in all respects consistent with done kindness to our race, and pay their services 
each other. A personal mark was referred to, with thy blood, should the hour require it. If 
which was mown to have been borne by the infant Maclan shall come to thee with the head of 
child of Sir Dunean, and which appeared upon the king’s son in his hand, shelter him, though the 
left shoulder of Annot Lyle. 1t was also well avenging army of the father were behind him 3 for 
remembered, that wien the miserable relics of the in Glencoe and Ardnamurchan, we have dwelt in 
other children had been collected, those of the | peace in the years that have gone by. The sons 
infamt had nowhere been found, Other circum- | of Diarmid—the race of Darnlinvarach—the ri 
3 ef evidence, which it is tmmecessary to quote, of Menteith — my curse on thy head, Child of the 
Rrought the fullest conviction mot only to Mon- Mist, if thou spare one of those names, when the 
~~) bat ¢e the unprejudiced mind of Mentrose, time shail offer for cutting them off! and it will 
* Annot Lyle, a homble dependant, distin- come anon, for their own swerds-shall devour each 
by beauty and talent, they wore in other, and those who are soxttored shall fly to the 
See ye Mist, and perish by its Children. Once move, 


Fe 
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Nee eee aeenn en ene mntemimeaneiendenamemmmrntesannaa ttn Samana eae ee eee 
begone — shake the dust from thy feet against the | frequently, when I served in Germany,” 
habitations of men, whether banded together for | replied Sir Dugald. “There was such a fellow at 
peace or for war. Farewell, beloved ! and mayst | Ingolstadt ; he was proof both against léad and 
thou die like thy forefathers, ere infirmity, disease, | steel. The soldiers killed him with the buts of their 
or age, shall break thy spirit— Begone !—begone! | muskets.” 

— live free— requite kindness-—avenge the injuries | This impassible foe,” said Ranald, without re- 
of thy race !” pain the Major’s mete ha ar “who has the 

The young savage stooped, and kissed the brow | blood dearest to me upon his hands—to this man 
of his dying parent ; but accustomed from infancy | I have now bequeathed agony of mind, jealousy, 
to suppress every exterior sign of emotion, he parted | despair, and sudden death,—or a life more miser- 
without tear or adieu, and was soon far beyond the | able than death itself. Such shall be the lot of Allan 
limits of Montrose’s camp. of the Red-hand, when he learns that Annot weds 

Sir Dugald Dalgetty, a was present during the | Menteith ; and I ask no more than the certainty 
tatter part of this scene, was very little edified by | that it is s0, to sweeten my own bloody end by his 
the conduct of MacEagh upon the occasion. “I | hand.” . 
eannot think, my friend Ranald,” said he, “ that “‘ If that be the case,” said the Major, “ there’s 
you are in the best possible road for a dying man. | no more to be said; but I shall take care as few 
Storms, onslaughts, massacres, the burning of sub- | people see you as possible, for I cannot think your 
urbs, are indeed a soldier’s daily work, and are | mode of departure can be at all creditable or exem- 
justified by the necessity of the case, seeing that | plary to a Christian army.” So saying, he left the 
they are done in the course of duty ; for burning | apartment, and the Son of the Mist soon after 
of suburbs, in particular, it may be said that they | breathed his last. 
are traitors and cut-throats to all fortified towns. Menteith, in the meanwhile, leaving the new- 
Hence it is plain, that @ soldier is a profession pe- | found relations to their mutual feelings of mingled 
culiarly favoured by Heaven, seeing that we may | emotion, was eagerly discussing with Montrose the 
hope for salvation, although we daily commit ac- | consequences of this discovery. “I should now 
tions of so great violence. But then, Ranald, in all | sce,” said the Marguis, “ even had I not before 
services of Europe, it is the custom of the dying | observed it, that your interest in this discovery, my 
soldier not to vaunt him of such doings, or to re- | dear Menteith, has no small reference to ypur own 
commend them to his fellows ; but, on the contrary, | happiness. You love this new-found lady, — your 
to express contrition for the same, and to repeat, | affection is returned. In point of birth, no excep- 
or have repeated to him, some comfortable prayer; | tions can be made ; in every other respect, her 
which, if you please, I will intercede with his Ex- | advantages are equal to those which you yourself 
cellency’s chaplain to prefer on your account. It is | possess — think, however, a moment. Sir Duncan 
otherwise no point of my duty to put you in mind | is a fanatic— Presbyterian at least-——in arms 
of those things ; only it may be for the ease of your | against the King; he is only with us in the quality 
conscience to depart more like a Christian, and | of a prisoner, and we are, I fear, but at the com- 
less like a Turk, than you seem to be in a fair way | mencement of a long civil war. Is this a time, 
of doing.” | think you, Menteith, for you to make proposals for 

The aes of the dying man (for as such | his heiress? Or what chance is there that he wil 
Ranald h might now be considered) was now listen to it ?” 

a request to be raised to such a position that he Passion, an ingenious, as well as an eloquent 
might obtain a view from the window of the castle. advocate, supplied the young nobleman with a thou- 
The deep frost mist, which had long settled upon , sand answers to these objections. He reminded 
the top of the mountains, was now rolling down | Montrose that the Knight of Ardenvohr was neither 
each rugged len and gully, where the craggy ridges | a bigot in politics nor religion. He urged his own 
shewed their black and irregular outline, like desert known and proved zeal for the royal cause, and 
islands rising above the ocean of vapour. “Spirit | hinted that its influence might be extended and 
of the Mist!” said Ranald MacEagh, “ called by | strengthened by his wedding the heiress of Arden- 
our race our father, and our preserver — receive | vohr. He pleaded the dangerous state of Sir Dun- 
into thy tabernacle of clouds, when this pang is | can’s wound, the risk which must be run by suf- 
over, him whom in life thou hast so often shel- | fering the young lady to be carried into the country 
tered.” So saying, he sunk back into the arms of | of the Campbells, where, in case of her father’s 
those who upheld him, spoke no farther word, but | death, or continued indisposition, she must neces- 
sarily be placed under the guardianship of Argyle, 
an event fatal to his (Menteith’s) hopes, unless he 
could stoop to purchase his favour by abandoning 








turned his face to the wall for a short space. 

“T believe,” said Dalgetty, “ my friend Ranald 
will be found in his heart to be little better than a 
heathen.” And he renewed his proposal to procure | the King’s party. 
him the assistance of Dr Wisheart, Montrose’s mili- Montrose allowed the force of these arguments, 
tary chaplain; “a man,” said Sir Dugald, “very | and owned, although the matter was attended with 
clever in his exercise, and who will do execution | difficulty, yet it seemed consistent with the King’s 
on your sins in léss time than I could smoke a pipe | service that it should be concluded as speedily as 


of tobacco.” possible. 

“ Saxon,” said the dying man, “speak tome no| 1 could wish,” said he, “that it were all settled 
more of thy priest — I die conten Hadst thou | in one way or another, and that this fair Briseis 
i were removed from our camp Defore the return di 


ever an enemy against whom weapons were of no 
avail—-whom the ball missed, and against whom | our Highland Achilles, Allan M‘Aulay.—I fear 
some fatal feud in that quarter, Menteith —and J 


the ‘arrow shivered, and whose bare skin was as 
le to sword and dirk as thy steel gar- 


impenetrab believe it would be best that Sir Duncan be dis- 
nent i-— Heardst thou ever of such a foe 1” 


missed on his parole, and that you accompany him 
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wd iu daughter as his escort. The journey can 
be made chiefly by water, so will not greatly incom- 
mode his wound—-and your own, my friend, will 
be an honourable excuse for an absence for some 
time from my camp.” 

* Never!” said Menteith. “ Were I to forfeit 
the very hope that has so lately dawned upon me, 
never will I leave your Excellency’s camp while the 
royal standard is displayed. I should deserve that 
this trifling scratch should gangrene and consume 
my sword-arm, were I capable of holding it as an 
excuse for absence at this crisis of the [King’s 
affairs.” 

. * On this, then, you are determined ?” said Mon- 
trose 


« Ag fixed as Ben-Nevis,” said the young noble- 


« You must, then,” said Montrose, “lose no time 
in seeking an explanation with the Knight of Ar- 
denvohr, If this prove favourable, I will talk my- 
aclf with the elder M‘Aulay, and we will devise 
means to employ his brother at a distance from the 
army until he shall be reconciled to his present dis- 
appointment. Would to God some vision would 
descend upon his imagination fair enough to obli- 
terate all traces of Annot Lyle! That Spe you 
think impossible, Menteith !?— Well, each to his ser- 
vice ; you to that of Cupid, and I to that of Mars.” 

They parted, and in pursuance of the scheme 
arranged, Menteith, early on the ensuing morning, 
sought a private interview with the wounded Knight 
af envohr, and communicated to him his suit 
fur the hand of his daughter. Of their mutual 
attachment Sir Duncan was aware, but he was not 
lve for so early a declaration on the pak of 

enteith. He said, at first, that he had ady, 
perhaps, indulged too much in ee of personal 
happiness, at a time when his clan had sustained 
so great a loss and humiliation, and that he was 
unwilling, therefore, farther to consider the ad- 
vancement of his own house at a period so cala- 
mitous. On the more urgent suit of the noble lover, 
he ag rr a few hours to deliberate and consult 
with his daughter, upon a question so highly im- 
portant. 

The 
favourable to Menteith. Sir Dun 
came fully sensible that the happiness of his new- 
found pe gen) depended upon a union with her 
lover; and unless such were now formed, he saw 
that Argyle would throw a thousand obstacles in 
the way of a match in every respect acceptable to 
himseld Menteith’s private ter was 80 ex- 
vellent, and such was the rank and consideration 
due to his fortune and family, that they outbalanced, 
in Sir Duncan’s opinion, the difference in their po- 
litical opinions. Nor could he have resolved, sa 
haps, had his own opinion of the match been less 
favourable, to decline an opportunity of indulging 

i opes. be- 


the world as one who had been educated a poor 
dependent and musician in the family of Darnlin- 
varach, had something in it that was humiliating. 
To introduce her as the betrothed bride, or wedded 
wife, of the Earl of Menteith, upon an attachment 
during her obscurity, was a warrant to the 
that she had at all times been worthy of the 
to which she was elevated. 


ay 


- 
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It was under the inflaence of these considera 
tions that Sir Duncan Campbell announced to the 
lovers his consent tMat they should be married is 
the chapel of the Castle, by Montrose’s cha 
and as privately as possible, But when Montrose 
should break up from Inyerlochy, for which orders 
were oxpected in the course of a very few days, it 
was agreed that the young Countess should depart 
with her father to his castle, and remain there until 
the circumstances of the nation permitted Menteith 
to retire with honour from his t military em- 
por His resolution being once taken, Sir 

can Campbell would not permit the maidenly 
scruples of his daughter to delay its execution ; and 
it was therefore resolved that the bridal should take 
ned the next evening, being the second after the 
attle. 


ree 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


My maid— my blue-eyed maid, he bore away, 
Due to the tolls of many a bioody day. jaa 
tad. 


Ir was ne » for many reasons, that Angus 
M‘Aulay, so long the kind protector of Annot Lyle, 
should be made acquainted with the change in the 
fortunes of his late protegée ; and Montrose, as he 
had undertaken, communicated to him these ro- 
markable events. With the careless and cheerful 
indifference of his character, he expressed mucli 


more Joy than wonder at Annot’s good fortune: 
had no doubt whatever she would merit it, and as 


she had always been bred in loyal principles, wou.] 
convey the whole estate of her grim fanatical father 
to some honest fellow who loved the king. “I 
should have no objection that my brother Allan 


should try his chance,” added he, “ notwithstanding 
that Sir Dunean Campbell was the only man who 


ever charged Darnlinvarach with ospitality. 

Annot Lyle could always charm Allan out of the 

sullens, and who knows whether matrimony might 
not make him more a man of this world ?” 

Montrose hasterfed to interrupt the Hey, Big of 

e lady 


result of this interview and deliberation was | his castle-building, by informing him that 
can Cainpbell be- | was already wooed and won, and, with her father’s 


approbation, was almost immediately to be wedded 
to his kinsman, the Earl of Menteith; and that in 
testimony of the high respect due to M‘Aulay, so 
long the lady’s protector, he was now to request 
his esence at the ceremony. M‘Aulay leoked 
very grave at this intimation, and drew up his 
eg with the air of one who thought that he had 
een neglected. 

“ He conceived,” he said, “ that his uniform kind 
treatment of the young lady, while so many years 
under his rouf, required something more upon such 
an occasion than a bare compliment of ceremony. 
He might,” he thought, “ without arrogance, have 
expected to have been consulted. He wished his 
kinsman of Menteith well, no man could wish him 
better; but he must say he thought he had been 
hasty in this matter. ‘s sentiments towards 
the young lady had been pretty well understood, 
and he, one. could not ave why the wagerioe 

retensions which he had upon her 3 arpa 

ve been set aside, without at undergoing 
some previous discussion.” 

Montrose, seeing too well whére all this pointed, 
61 
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| etireated M'Aulay te be reasonable, and to con- 
sider what proba’ there was that the Knight of 


Ardenvohr could be brought to confer the hand of 
his sole heiress upon Allan, whose undeniable ex- 
celiont qualities were mingled with others, by which 
they were overclouded in a manner that made all 
tremble who approached him. 
* My lord,” said Angus M‘Aulay, *my brother 
has, as God e us all, faults as well as 
merits ; but_he is the best and bravest man of your 
army, be the other who he may, and therefore ill 
deserved that his happiness should have been so 
little consulted by your Excellency —by his own 
near iinsman—and by a young person who owes 
all to him and to-his family.” 
Montrose in vain endeavoured to place the sub- 
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garment, Rents, and open seams, and tatters a 
elbows in the apparel of the assistanta, might pre- 
sage a similar solution of continuity in your matri- 
monial happiness — and to aay truth, my lord, you 
yourself must partly have the blame of this “ 

pointment, in respect yon sent me upon a 
errand to get a buff-coat out of the past taken by 
the Camerons, whereas you might as well have sent 
me to fetch a pound of fresh butter out of a black 
dog's throat. I had no answer, my lord, but bran- 
dished dirks and broadswords, and a sort of grow}- 
ing and jabbering in what they call their language. 
For my part, I believe these Highlanders to be no 
bettcr than absolute pagans, and have been much 
scandalized by the manner in which my acqguaint- 
ance, Ranald MacEagh, was pleased te beat his final 


"ject in a different view ; this was the point in which | march, a little while since.” 


was determined to regard it, and he was a 


man of that ealibre of understanding, who is inca- ' with every thing, and every body, 


In Menteith’s state of mind, disposed to be pleased 
the grave com- 


pable of being convinced when he has once adopted | plaint of Sir Dugald furnished additional amuse- 


k prejudice. 
and called upon Angus to take care how he nour- 
ished any sentiments which might be prejudicial to 
| his Majesty’s service. He pointed out to him, that 





fontrose now assumed a higher tone, ment. He requested his acceptance of a very 


handsome buff-dress which was lying on the floor. 
“J had intended it,’ he said, “ for my own bridal 
garment as being the least formidable of my warlike 


" he was peculiarly desirous that Allan’s efforts should equipments, and I have here no peaceful dress,” 


not be interrupted in the course of his present mis- 
sion ; “a mission,” he said, “ highly honourable for 
himself, and likely to prove most advantageous to 
the King’s cause. He expected his brother would 
hold no communication with him upon other sub- 
jects, nor stir up any cause of dissention, which 
might divert his mind from a matter of such im- 
portance.” 

Angus answered somewhat sulkily, that “he was 
no make-bate, or stirrer up of quarrels; he would 
rather be a peace-maker. His brother knew as well 
2s most men how to resent his own quarrels—as 
fur Allan’s mode of receiving information, it was 
generally believed he had other sources than those 
of ordinary couriers. He should not be surprised 
if they saw him sooner than they expected.” 

A promise that he would not interferc, was the 
farthest to which Montrose could bring this man, 
thoroughly good-tempered as he was on all occa- 
sions, save when his pride, interest, or prejudices, 
were interfered with. And at this point the Mar- 
quis was fain to leave the matter for the present. 

A more willing t at the bridal ceremony, cer- 
tainly a more willing attendant at the marriage 
feast, was to be expected in Sir Dugald Dalgetty, 
whom Montrose resolved to invite, as having been 
a confident to the circumstances which preceded it. 
But even Sir Dugald hesitated, looked on the elbows 
of his doublet, and the knees of his leather breeches, 
and mumbled out a sort of reluctant acquiescence 
in the invitation, provided he should find it possible, 
after consulting with the noble bridegroom. Mon- 
trose was ¢ surprised, but scorning to tes- 
tify displeasure, he left Sir Dugald to pursue his 


OWN course. 
This carried him instanfly to the chamber of the 
bridegroom, who, amidst the scanty wardrobe which 


pie camp-equipage afforded, was secking for such 
articles as might appear to os ct peareanl upon 
7 coo=-"-= "=~ oeeasion, gatd entered, and 
lentes, with a very grave face, upon 

happiness, which, he said, “ he was 


he was prevented from witnessing. 
Ja plain truth,” said he, “1 should but dis- 


| 


Sir Dugald made the necessary apologies — would 
not by any means deprive—-and 80 forth, until it 
happily occurred to him that it was much more 
according to military rule that the Earl should be 
married in his back and breast-pieces, which dress 
he had secn the bridegroom wear at the union of 
Prince Leo of Wittlesbach with the youngest aan 
ter of old George Frederick of Saxony, under the 
eevee of the gallant Gustavus Adolphus, the Lion 
of the North, and so forth. The good-natured young 
Earl laughed, and acquiesced; and thus having 
secured at least one merry face at his bridal, he put 
on a light and ornamented cuirass, concealed partly 
by a velvet coat, and partly by a broad blue si 
scarf, which he wore over his shoulder, agreeably 
to his rank, and the fashion of the times. 

Every thing was now arranged ; and it had been 


' settled, that, according to the custom of the country, 


{ 
} 


the bride and bridegroom should not again meet 
until they were before the altar. The hour had 
already struck that summoned the bridegroom 
thither, and he only waited in a small anteroom 
adjacent to the chapel, for the Marquis, who con- 
descended to act as bride’s-man upon the occasion. 
Business relating to the army having suddenly re 
quired the Marquis’s instant attention, Menteith 
waited his return, it may be supposed in some 
impatience ; and when he heard the door of the 
apartment open, he said, laughing, © You are late 
eae oer 

* You will find I am too early,” said Allan Mac- 
Aulay, who burst into the 5 alana “ Draw, Men- 
eo ene defend yourself like a man, or die like a 

{ 

"8 You are mad, Allan!” answered Menteith, 
astonished alike at his sudden ap and at 
the iinutterable fury of his demeanour, ‘His cheeks 
were livid — his eyes started from their sockets — 
his lipa were covered with foam, and his gestures 


were those of a demoniac. 

“ You lie, traitor !” was gs a 
lie in that, as you lie in all you have tb me. 
Your life is a lie : 

* Did 1 not spoak my thoughts wheb I catied yo 

nfimantiy. # your own ti! 
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were a briet one. Ln what do you charge nfe with presumption could ever be brought in support of 
deeciving you 1” either opinion. 

“You told me,” answered M‘Aulay, “ that you His vengeance was much less complete than 
would not marry Annot Lyle !— False traitor!— he probably fancied; for Menteith, though se 
she now waits you at the altar.” severely wounded as to remain long in a dangerous 

“It is you whe spenk false,” retorted Menteith. state, was, by having adopted Major Dalgetty’a 
“JT told you the obscurity of her birth was the only fortunate recommendation of a cuirass as a bridal 
bar to our union—that is now removed ; and whom | garment, happily secured from the worst conse- 
do you think yourself, that I should yield up my | quences of the blow. But his -services were lost 


pretensions in your favour ?” to Montrose; and it was thought best, that he 
“ Draw then,” said M‘Aulay ; “we understand should be conveyed with his intended countess, 
each other.” | now truly a mourning bride, and should accom 


“ Not now,” said Menteith, “and nothere. Allan, ' his wounded father-in-law to the castle of Sir 
you know me well — wait till to-morrow, and you Duncan at Ardenvohr. Dalgetty followed them 
shall have fighting enough.” to the water’s edge, reminding Menteith of the 

“This hour— this instant—or never,” answered necessity of erecting a sconce on Drumsnab to cover 
M‘Aulay. “ Your triumph shall not go farther than _ his lady’s newly acquired inheritance. 
the hour which is stricken. Menteith, I entreat | They performed their voyage in safety, and 
‘ice by our relationship—by our joint conflicts and Menteith was in a few weeks so well in health, as 

bours — draw your sword, and defend your life !” to be united to Annot in the castle of her father. 

As he spoke, he seized the Earl’s hand, and wrung The Highlanders were somewhat puzzled to 
it with such frantic earnestness, that his reconcile Menteith’s recovery with the visions of 
forced the blood to start under the nails. Menteith the second sight, and the more experienced Seers 
threw him off with violence, exclaiming, “ Begone, | were displeased with him for not having died. But 
madman !” others thought the credit of the vision sufficiently 

“ Then, be the vision accomplished !” said Allan; fulfilled, by the wound inflicted by the hand, and 
and, drawing his dirk, struck with his whole gigantic | with the weapon, foretold ; and all were of opinion, 
force at the Earl’s bosom. The temper of the | that the incident of the ring, with the death’s 
corslet threw the point of the weapon upwards, but head, related to the death of the bride’s father, 
a deep wound took place between the neck and ' who did not survive her marriage many months. 
shoulder ; and the force of the blow prostrated the | The incredulous held, that all this was idle dream- 
bridegroom on the floor. Montrose entered at one ing, and that Allan’s supposed vision was but 9 
pide of the anteroom. The bridal company, alarmed consequence of the private suggestions of his own 
at the noise, were in equal apprehension and sur- passion, which, having long seen in Menteith a 

ise ; but ere Montrose could almost see what had rival morc beloved than himself, struggled with 
1appened, Allan M‘Aulay had rushed past him, and , his better nature, and impressed upon him, as 
descended the castle stairs like fghtning. “ Guards, lit were involuntarily, the idea of killing his com- 
shut the gate !” exclaimed Montrose—* Seize him pctitor. 

— kill him, if he resists !— he shall die, if he were Menteith did not recover sufficiently to juin 
my brother !” Montrose during his brief and glorious career ; 

But Allan prostrated, with a second blow of his | and when that heroic general disbanded his army 
dagger, a sentinel who was upon duty — traversed | and retired from Scotland, Mentcith resqlved te 
the camp like a mountain-deer, though pursued by | adopt the life of privacy, which he led till the Resto- 
all who caught the alarm — threw himself into the ration. After that happy event, he occupied a 
river, and, swimming to the opposite side, was soon situation in the land befitting his rank, lived | long, 
lost among the woo In the course of the same happy alike in public regard and in domestic affec- 
evening, his brother Angus and his followers left tion, and died at a good old age. 5 
Montrose’s camp, and, taking the road homeward, Our dramatiw persone have been so limited, 
never 4m rejoined him. that, excepting Montrose, whose exploits and fate 

Of Allan himself it is said, that, in a wonderfully are the theme of history, we have only to men- 
short space after the decd was committed, he burst tion Sir Dugald Dalgetty. This gentleman con- 
mto a room in the Castle of Inverary, where Argyle tinued, with the most rigorous punctuality, to 
was sitting in council, and flung on the table his discharge his duty, and to receive his pay, until 
bloody dirk. he was made prisoner, among others, upon the 

* Is it the blood of James Grahame ?” said Ar- field of Philiphaugh. He was condemned to share 
gyle, a ghastly expression of hope mixing with the the fate of his fellow-officers upon that occasion, 
terror which tne sudden apparition naturally ex- who were doomed to death rather by denuncia- 
cited, — tions from the pulpit, than the sentence either of 

“It is the blood of his minion,” answered Mac- civil or military tribunal; theit blood being con- 
Aulay—“ It is the blood which I was predestined sidered as a sort of sin-offering to take away the 
to shed, though I would rather have spilt my own.” ilt of the land, and the fate imposed upon the 

Having thus spoken, he turned and left the castle, ites, under a special dispensation, being 
and from that moment nothing certain is known impiously and cruelly applied to them. 
of his fate. As the boy Kenneth, with three of veral Lowland officers, in the service of the 
the Children of the Mist, were seen soon afterwards Covenanters, interceded for Dalgetty on this occa- 
to cross Lochfine, it is ad ate they dogged his sion, representing him as a person whose skill 
course, and that he perished by their hand in some would be useful in their army, and Who woull be 
obscure wilderness. Another opinion maintains, readily induced to change his service. But on this 
that Allan M‘Aulay wont abroad and died a monk point they found Sir Dugald unexpectedly obstinate, 
of the Carthusiag #pder. But nothing beyond bare He had engaged with the King for a certain term. 
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and, all that was expired, his principles would Major in Gilbert Ker’s corps, commonly called 
not permit any shadow of changing. The Cove- the Kirk’s Own Regiment of Horse. Of bir 
“nanters, again, understood no nice distinction, farther history we know nothing, until we fihd 
and bo was in the utmost danger of falling a martyr, him in possession of his paternal estate of Drum- 
not to this or that political principle, but merely to thwacket, which he ecquired, not by the sword, 
his own strict ideas of a military enlistment. For- but by s pacific intermarriage with Hannah 
tunately, his friends discovered, by computation, Strachan, a matron somewhat stricken in years, the 
that there remained but a f ht to elapse of the widow of the Aberdeenshire Covenanter. 
engagement he had formed, and to whiqh, though Sir Dugald is supposed to have survived the 
certain it was never to be renewed, no poweron Revolution, as traditions of no very distant date 
earth could make him false. With some difficulty represent him as cryizing about in that coun 
they a ieve for this short space. verv old, very deaf, and very full of interminable 
after which they found him perfectly willing to stories about the immortal Gustavus Adolphus, the 
come under any engagements they chose to dic- Lion of the North, and the bulwark of the Protes 
tate. He entered the service of the Estates tant Faith. 

accordingly, and wrought himself forward to be 


Reaper! Tue Taurs or my Lanpiorp are now finally closed, and it was my purpose to have 
addressed thee in the vein of Jedediah Cleishbotham ; but, like Horam the Son of Asmat, and all 
other imagi story-tellers, Jedediah has melted into thin air. 

Mr Cleishbotham bore the same resemblance to Ariel, as he at whose voice he rose doth to the 
sage Prospero; and yet, so fond are we of the fictions of our own fancy, that I part with him, and all 
his imaginary localities, with idle reluctance. I am aware this is a feeling in which the reader will 
little sympathize; but he cannot be more sensible than I am, that sufficient varieties have now been 
exhibited of the Scottish character, to exhaust one individual’s powers of observation, and that to 
‘econ would be uscless and tedious. I have the vanity to suppose, that the popularity of these 

ovels has shewn my countrymen, and their peculiarities, in lights which were new to the Southern 
reader; and that many, hitherto indifferent upon the subject, have been induced to read Scottish 
history, from the allusions to it in these works of fiction. 

I retire from the field, conscious that there remains behind not only a large harvest, but 
labourers capable of gathering it in. More than one writer has of late displayed talents of this 
description ; and if the present author, himself a phantom, may be permitted to distinguish a brother, 
a” perhaps a sister shadow, he would mention, in particular, the e®hor of the very lively work 
entitled “ Marriage. 


Note.—In the criginas publication, ‘‘ The Legend of Montrose’’ formed the Conclusion of the Tatcs cf my Landlon 
Wuserted in this place to suit the arrangement of this Edition of the Waverley Novels. 
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Hear, Land o’ Cakes and brither Scots, 
Frae Maidenkirk to Johnny Groats’, 
If there's a hole in a’ your coats, 
I rede ye tent it; 
A cbie!'s amang you takin’ notes, 
An’ faith he'll prent it! — Burns. 


INTRODUCTION —(1829.) 


'.a8 author, on a former occasion,’ declined 
vr-ng the real source from which he drew the 
trsgic subject of this history, because, though 
occurring at a distant period, it might possibly be 
unpleasing to the feelings of the descendants of the 
parties, But as he finds an account of the circum- 
stances given in the Notes to Law’s Memorials,’ 
by his ingenious friend Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, 
Eaq., and also indicated in his reprint of the Rev. 
Mr Symaon’s Poems, appended to the Description 
of Galloway, as the original of the Bride of Lam- 
mermoor, the author feels himself now at liberty to 
tell the tale as he had it from connections of his 
own, who lived very near the period, and were 
clesely related to the family of the Bride. 

It is well known that the family of Dalrymple, 
which has produced, within the space of two cen- 
turiea, as many men of talent, civil and military, 
and of literary, political, and professional eminence, 
as any houne in Scotland, first rose into distinction 
in the person of James Dalrymple, one of the most 
eminent lawyers that ever lived, though the labours 
of kis powerful mind were unhappily exercised on 
® subject so-limited as Soottish Jurisprudence, on 
| whieh he bas composed an admirable work. 

He married 


Master whom she served, under a singular condi- 
tion, which is thus narrated by the historian of her 
grandson, the great Earl of Stair. “She lived to 
& great age, and at her death desired that she 
might not be put under ground, but that her coffin 
should be placed upright on one end of it, promis- 
ing, that while she remained in that situation, the 
Dalrymples should continue in prosperity. What 
was the old lady’s motive for such a request, or 
whether she really made such a promise, I cannot 
take upon me to determine; but it is certain her 
coffin stands upright in the aisle of the church of 
Kirkhston, the burial plage of the family.”* The 
talents of this accomplished race were suffeient 
to have aecounted for the dignities which mang 
members of the family attained, without any super: 
natural assistance. But their extraordinary pro 
sperity was attended by some equally singular 
family misfortunes, of which that which befell theix 
eldest daughter was at once umacevuritable and 
melancholy. 

Miss Janet Dalrymple, danghter of the first Lord 


| 
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engagenircu 
universal submission, (for even her husband did not 
fare to contradict her,) treated this objection as a 
trifle, and insisted upon her daughter yielding her 
consent to marry the new suitor, David Dunbar, 
eon and heir to David Dunbar of Baldoon, in 
Wigtonshire. The first lover, a man of very high 
spirit, then interfered by letter, and insisted on 
the right he had acquired by his troth plighted with 
the young lady. Lady Stair sent him for answer, 
that her daughter, sensible of her undutiful beha- 
viour im entering into a contract unsanctioned by 
her parents, had retracted her unlawful vow, and 
now refused to fulfil her engagement with him. 
The lover, in return, declined positively to receive 
such an answer from any one but his mistress in 
person ; and as she had to deal with a man who 
was both of a most determined character, and of 
too high condition to be trifled with, Lady Stair was 
obliged to consent to an interview between Lord 


serena preppy eet aeeeeninleeraptananeetio 
& Lady Stair, a woman accustomed to 
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party, he must have been the third who bore that 
title, and who died in 1685. 

The marriage betwixt Janet Dalrymple and 
David Dunbar of Baldoon now went forward, the 
bride shewing no repugnance, but being absolutely 
passive in every thing her mother commanded 
or advised. On the day of the marriage, which, 
as was then usual, was celebrated by a great 
assemblage of friends and relations, she was the 
same —sad, silent, and resigwed, as it seemed, to 
her destiny. A lady, very nearly connected with 
the family, told the author that she had conversed 
on the subject with one of the brothers of the bride, 
a mere lad at the time, who had ridden before his 
sister to church. He said her hand, which lay on 
his as she held her arm round his waist, was as 
cold and damp aa marble. But, full of his new 
dress, and the part he acted in the procession, 
the circumstance, which he long afterwards remem- 
bered with bitter sorrow and compunction, made 
no impression on him at the time. 


Rutherford and her daughter. But she took care | 
to be present in person, uud argued the point with The bridal feast was followed by dancing ; the 
che disappointed and incensed lover with pertina- | bride and bridegroom retired as usual, when of a 
motes a mened dm Bike never. ae Ab kT a ee 
the Levitical law, which declares, that a woman ' heard from the nuptial chamber. It was then 
shall be free of a vow which her parents dissent the custom, to prevent any coarse pleaaantry which 
from. This is the passage of Scripture she founded , old times perhaps admitted, that the key of the 
on :-—~ nuptial chamber should be intrusted to the bride 
“If a man vow a vow unto the Lord, or swear man. He was called upon, but refused at first 
an oath to bind his soul with a bond; he shall to give it up, till the shrieks became so hideous 
pot break his word, he shall do according to all that he was compelled to hasten with others to 
that proceedeth out of his mouth. learn the cause. On opening the door, they found 
“If a woman also vow a vow unto the Lord,and the bridegroom lying across the threshold, dread. 
bind herself by a bond, being in her father’s house fully wounded, and streaming with blood. The 
in her youth ; bride was then sought for: She was found in the 
“ And her father hear her vow, and her bond corner of the large chimney, having no covering 
wherewith she hath bound her soul, and her father save her shift, and that dabbled in gore. There 
shall hold his peace at her: then all her vows shall she sat grinning at them, mopping and mowing 
ttand, and every bond wherewith she hath bound as I heard the expression used; in a word, abso 
fier soul shall stand. | lutely insane. The only words she spoke were 
“ But if het father disallow her in the day that “Tak up your bonny bridegroom.” She survive 
he heareth; not any of her vows, or of her bonds this horrible scene little more than a fortnight 
wherewith she hath bound her soul, shall stand: having been married on the 24th of August, an 
and the Lord shall forgive her, because her father dying on the 12th of September, 1669. 
@isallowed her.” — Numb2zs, xxx. 2, 8, 4, 5. The unfortunate Baldoon recovered from h 
‘While the mother insisted on these topics, the wounds, but sternly prohibited all inquiries r 
fover in vain conjured the daughter to declare her specting the manner in which he had receiv 
own épinion and feelings. She remained totally them. If a lady, he said, asked him any que 
overwhelmed, as it seemed,—mute, pale, and tion upon the subject, he would neither answer h 
motionicss as a statue. Only at her mother’s nor speak to her again while he lived ; if a gent 
command, sternly uttered, she summoned strength man, he would consider it as a mortal affront, a! 
to restore to her plighted suitor the piece demand satisfaction as having received such. | 
of broken was the emblem of her troth. did not very long survive the dreadful cat 
On this he buset forth into tremendous passion, trophe, having met with a fatal injury by o ! 
tock leave of the mother with malodictions, and from his horse, as he rode between Leith 1 
wa he left the turned back to say to his Holyrood-house, of witich he died the next d 
iwenk, if not fickle mistress, “ For you, madam, 26th Match, 1882. Thus a fow yetits vetnoved 
yw will be a world’s wonder ;' a phrase by which orn Se 
Various reports went abroad on this myster! 


remarkable degree of calamity is usually 
affair, soany of them very inaccurate, though * 
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difficult at that time to become acquainted with 
the histary of a Scottish family above the’ lower 
rank; and strange things sometimes took place 
there, into which even the law did not serupu- 
lously inquire. 

The credulous Mr Law says, generally, that the 
Lord President Stair had a daughter, who “ being 
married, the night. she was bride in, [that is, 
bedded bride,} was taken from her bridegroom 
and harled [dragged] through the house, (by 
bpirita, we are given to understand,) and soon 
afterwards died. Another daughter,” he says, 
“ was possessed by an evil spirit.” 

My friend, Mr Sharpe, gives another edition of 
the tale. According to his information, it was the 
pridegroom who wounded the bride. The marriage, 
necording to this account, had been against her 
mother’s inclination, who had given her consent 
in these ominous words: “ You may marry him, 
but soon shall you yepent it.” 

I find still another account darkly insinuated 
| in some highly scurrilous and abusive verses, of 
) which I have an original copy. They are docketed 
| snd his family, by Sir William Hamilton of White- 
, law. The marginals by William Dunlop, writer in 


Edinburgh, a son of the Laird of Househill, and Dunlop, and Milne, thought a 
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Peaciremecneecrine castin 
betrothed herself to Lord Rutherfoord under horrid 
imprecations, and afterwards married Baldoon, his 
nevoy, and her mother was the cause of her breach 
of faith.” 

The same tragedy is alluded to in the following 
cov’ tet and note :— 
* What train of curses that base hrood pursues, 
When the young nephew weds old uncle's spouse.”” 
The note on the word uncle explains it as meaning 
“ Rutherfoord, who should have married the Lady 
Baldoon, was Baldoon’s uncle.” The poetry of this 
satire on Lord Stair and his family was, as already 
noticed, written by Sir William Hamilton of 
Whitelaw, a rival of Lord Stair for the situation of 
President of the Court of Session ; a person much 
inferior to that great lawyer in talents, and equally 
ill-treated by the calumny or just satire of hia con- 
temporaries, as an unjust and partial judge. Some 
of the notes are by that enrious and laborious anti: 
quary Robert Milne, who, as a virulent Jacobite, 
willingly lent a hand to blacken the family of 
Stair.? 
Another poet of the period, with a very different 


as being written “Upon the late Viscount Stair purpose, has left an elegy, in which he darkly hints 


at and bemoans the fate of the ill-starred young 
person, whose very uncommon calamity Whitelaw, 
fitting subject for 


nephew to the said Sir William Hamilton.” buffoonery and ribaldry. This bard of milde: 
There was a bitter and personal quarrel and rivalry mood was Andrew Symsbdn, before the Revolution 
petwixt the author of this libel, a name wlich minister of Kirhinner, in Galloway, and after his 
it richly deserves, and Lord President Stair; and expulsion as an Episcopalian, following the humble 
the lampoon, which is written with much more , 


malice than art, bears the following motto :— 

‘* Stair’s neck, mind, wife, sons, grandson, and the rest, 

Are wry, false, witch, pests, pirricide, posscseed ” 

This malignant satirist, who calls up all the mis- 
fortunes of the family, does not forget the fatal 
bridal of Baldoon. He seems, though his verses 
are as obscure as unpoetical, to intimate, that 
tlie violence done to the bridegroom was by the 
intervention of the foul fiend to whom the young 
lady had resigned herself, in case she should 
break her contract with her first lover. His 
hypothesis is inconsistent with the account given in 
the note upon Law’s Memorials, but easily recon- 
cileable to the family tradition. 


They doe the femates as the males bestov ; 
So he of’s daughter’s marringe gave the ward, 
Like a true vassal, to Glenluce’s Laird ; 
He knew what she did to her suitor plight, 

if che her faith to Rutherfurd should slight, 
Which, like his own, for greed he broke outright. 
Nick did Baldoon’s posterior right deride, 
And, as first substitute, did belize the bride; 
Whate’or he to his mistress did or said, 
He threw the bridegroom from the nuptial bed, 
Juto the shiney did so his rival maal, 
His bruiecd bones meer were cured but by the fall.’") 


One of the marginal notes ascribed to Williain 
Buntop, applies to the above lines, \“She had 


1 “hhe full Tors hits horas. be whieh ha 


occupation of a printer in Edinburgh. He furnished 
the family of Baldoon, with which he appears ta 
have been intimate, with an elegy on the tragic 
event in their family. In this piece he treats the 
mournful occasion of the bride’s death with myste 

rious solemnity. 

The verses bear this title, —“ On the unexpected 
death of the virtuous Lady Mrs Janet Dalry mple, 
Lady Daldoon, younger,” and afford us the precisa 
dates of the catastrophe, which could not otherwisa 
have been easily ascertained. “ Nupta August 12. 
Domum Ducta August 24. Obiit September 12. 
Sepult. September 30, 1669.” The form of the 
elegy is a dialogue betwixt a passenger and a 
domestic servant. The first, recollecting that he 
had passed that way lately, and seen all around 
enlivened by the appearances of mirth and festivity, 
is desirous to know what had changed s0 gay a 
scene into mourning. We preserve the reply of 
the servant as a specimen of Mr Symson’s verses, 
which are not of the first quality :— 


*t Sir, ‘tis truth yon ‘ve told, 
We did enjoy great mirth ; but now, ah me! 


a 








#1 have compared the satire, which cecara in the first volume 
of the curious little eollection called a Book of Beottish Pasquils, 
1837, with Se ee ae 

which is in my own posession %s 
—— Req. Tn the second Book ~* 
Panquiis, p. 72, is a most abustveopitagh on Sie James Baxailt.. ; 
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EES 
*¢ Bie body, though sot very large or tall, 
Was sprightly, active, yea and strong withal. 
His constitution was, If right I ‘ve gtiess’d, ° 
Blood mixt with choler, said to be the best. 


i 


Gur joyful song*s tarn’d to au elegie. 
A virteous le@y, not lohg since a bride, 

Was to a hopeful plant by marriage tied, 

And brought home hither. We did all rejoice, 
Riven for her eake. But presently our voice 
Was tur ‘d to mourning for that little time 


It being in unfortunate September ; 
Where we must leave her till the resurrection, 
"Tis then the Saints enjoy their full perfection." 


Mr Symason also poured forth his elegiac strains 
upon the fate of the widowed bridegroom, on which 
subject, after a long and querulous effusion, the 
poet arrives at the sound conclusion, that if Baldoon 
had walked on foot, which it seems was his general 
custom, he would have escaped perishing by a fall 
from horseback. As the work in which it occurs 
is so scarce as almost to be unique, and as it gives 
us the most full account of one of the actors in this 
tragic tale which we have rehearsed, we will, at the 
risk of being tedious, insert nome short specimens of 
Mr Symson’s composition. It is entitled, — 

“A Funera) Elegie, occasioned by the sad and 
much lamented death of that worthily respected, 
and very much accomplished gentleman, David 
Dunbar, younger of Baldoon, only son and appa- 
rent heir to the right worshipful Sir David Dunbar 
of Baldoon, Knight Baronet. He departed this life 
on March 28, 1682, having received a bruise by a 
fall, as he was riding the day preceding betwixt 
Leith and Holy-Rood-House ; and was honourably 
interred in the Abbey church of Hely-Rood-House, 
on April 4, 1682.” 

“ Men might, and very justly too, conclude 

Me guilty of the worst ingratitode, 

Should I be silent, or should I forbear 


At this ond accident to shed a tear; 
A tear! onid 1? ab! that sa petit thing, 


A giass of briny tears charged up to th’ brim, 
Would be too few for me to shed for him.” 

The poet proceeds to state his intimacy with the 
deceased, and the constancy of the young man’s 
attendance on public worship, which was regular, 
and had such effect upon two or three others that 
were infinenced by his example, 

** So that sey Muse ‘gninst Priscian avers, 

Ha, enly he, sere my parishioners; 

‘Yea, and my ently hearers.” 

He then describes the deceased in person and 
manners, from which it appears that more accom- 
plishments were expected in the compsition of a 
fine geutieman in ancient than modern 1 mes: 


In 's geature, converse, speech, discourse, attire, * 
He practis'd that which wise men still admire, 
Commend, and recommend. What's that? you'l say; 
*Tis this: He ever choce’d the middle way 


Ané yet not lavish or a prodigal, 

As when to spend and when to spare; 
And that 's a lesson which not many are 
Acquainted with. He bashful was, yet daring 
‘When he saw obuse, and yet therein but sparing} 
Familiar, yet not common, for he knew 

To condescend, and keep his distance too. 

He us’d, and that most commonly, to go 

On foot; I wish that he had still done so. 

Th' affairs of court were unto him well known: 
And yet mean while he slighted not his own. 

He knew full well how to behave at court, 

And yet but seldome did thereto resort ; 

But lov'd the country life, choos’d to inure 
Himself to past rage and agricultare ; 

Proving, improving, ditching, trenching, draining, 
Viewing, reviewing, and by those means gaining; 
Planting, transplanting, levelling, erecting 
Walls, chambers, houses, terraces; projecting 
Now this, now that device, this draught, that measure, 
That might advance his profit with his pleasure. 
Quick in his bargains, honest in commerce, 
Just in his dealings, being much averse = - 
Fron quirks of law, still ready to refer 

Ifts cause t’ an honest country arbiter. 

Iie was acquainted with cosmography, is 
Arithmetic, and modern history ; 

With architecture and such arts as these, 

Which I may call specifick sciences 

Fit for a gentleman; and surely he 

That knows them not, at least in some degree, 
May brook the title, but he wants the thing, 

Is but o shadow scarce worth noticing. 

Ile learned the French, be 't spoken to his praise, 
In very little more than fourty days." 


Then comes the full burst of wo, in which, in- | 
stead of saying much himself, the poet informs us 
what the ancients would have said on such an 
occasion : 


** A heathen poct, at the news, ne doubt, 

Would have exclaimed, and furiously cry'd out 
Aguin:t the fates, the destinies and starrs, 

What ! this the effect of planetarie warrs ! 

We might have seen him rage and rave, yea wores, 
* Tis very like we migtt have heard him curse 

The year, the month, the day, the hour, the place, 
The company, the wager, and the race; 
Decry all recreations, with the sames 

Of Isthmian, Pythian, and Olympic games ; 
Exciaim against them all both old and new, 

Hoth the Nemaman and the Lethaan too : 

Adjudge afl persons under highest pain, 

Always to walk on foot, and then again 

Order ali borses to be hougii‘d, that we 

Might never more the like adventure see.” 


Supposing our readers have had enough of | 
Mr Symason’s verses, and finding nothiag more in 
his poem worthy of transcription, we return to the 

of Kiskinver,” 8vo, 


Galtouag, by Andrew Minister story. . 
Tale RiSreeaeh 108. Th sevenend puotioman’s sages ome It is needloas to point out to the Intelligent 
cone tone ee ee reader, that the witcheraft of the mother eensisted 





} This ology is reprinted tn the appendix to a topographical 
‘werk hy the mime author, entitied “A Large Desoription of 
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"s Weak and mélancholy one, and that the harshness 
with wilich she exercised her superiority in a case 
of delicacy, had driven her daughter first to despair, 
then to frenzy. Accordingly, the author has endea- 
voured to explain the tragic tale on this principle. 
Whatever resemblance Lady Ashton may be sup- 
posed to possess to the celebrated Dame Margaret 
Ross, the reader must not suppose that there was 
any idea of tracing the portrait of the first Lord 
Viscount Stair in the tricky and mean-spirited Sir 
William Ashton. Lord Stair, whatever might be 
his moral qualities, was certainly one of the first 
ttatesmen and lawyers of his age. 

The imaginary castle of Wolf's Crag has been 
idontifled by some lover of locality with that of Fast 


96] 


Castle. The author is not competent to judge of 
the resemblance betwixt the redand 

scene, having never seen Fast Castle except from 
the sea. But fortalices of this description are found 
occupying, like osprey’s nests, projecting rocks, or 
promontories, in many parts of the eastern coast 
of Scotland, and the position of Fast Castle seems 
certainly to resemble that of Wolf's Crag as mach 
as any other; while its vicinity to the mountain 
ridge of Lammermoor, renders the assimilation a 
probable one. 

We have only to add, that the death of the 
unfortunate bridegroom by a fall from horseback, 
has been in the novel transferred to the no lees 
unfortunate lovor. 
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Che Brive of Mammermnoor. 





CHAPTER I. 


By cauk and keel to win your brend, 


i? whigmaleeries for them wha neod, 


Whilk is a gentle trade indeed 
To cany the gaberlunzie on. 
Old Song 


F'zw have been in my secret while I was compiling 
these narratives, nor is it probable that they will 
ever become public during the life of their author. 
Even were that event to happen, I am not ambitious 
of the honoured distinction, digito monstrari. I 
confess, that, were it safe to cherish such dreams at 
all, I should more enjoy the thought of remaining 
behind the curtain unseen, lke tle ingenious 

of Punch and his wife Joan, and enjoying 
the astonishment and conjecturcs of my audience. 
Then might I, perchance, hear the productions of 
the obscure Peter Pattieson praised by the judicious, 
and admired by the oe engrossing the young, 

: and attracting even the old; whule the critic traced 
their fame up to some name of literary celebrity, 
and the question when, and by whom, these tales 

; Were written, filled up the pause of conversation in 

| @ hundred circles and coteries. This I may never 
enjoy during my lifetime ; but farther than this, I 
am certain, my vanity should never induce me to 
aspire. 

T am toe stubborn in habits, and too little polish: d 
in manners, to envy or aspire to the honours assigned 
to my li contemporaries. I could not think 
a whit more highly of myself were I even found 
worthy to “come in place as a lion,” for a winter 
im the great metropolis. I could not rise, turn 
round, and shew all my honours, from the shaggy 
mane to the tufted tail, roar you an ’twere any 
ni sa, and so lie down again like a well- 
behaved beast of show, and all at the cheap and 
sr rate of a cup of coffce, and a slice of bread 
and butter as thin as a wafer. And I could 11] 
stomach the fulsome flattery with which the lady of 
the evening indulges her show-monsters on such 
sccasions, as she crams her parrots with sugar- 
— in order to make them talk before company. 

cannot be tempted to “come aloft?’ for these 
narks of distinction, and, like imprisoned Sampson, 
I would rather remain—if such must be the 
alternative — all my life in the miil-honse, grinding 

| for my very bread, than be brought forth to make 
| Sport for the Philistine lords and ladies. This 
proceeds from no dislike, real or affected, to the 
| ariatoeracy of these realms, But they have their 
place, I have mine; and, like iron and 
varthen vessels in the old fable, we can scarce 


| 
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in every sense. It may be otherwise with the 
sheets which I am now writing. These may be 
opened and laid aside at pleasure; by amusing 
themselves with the perusal, the great will excite no 
false hopes; by neglecting or condemning them, 
they will inflict no pain; and how seldom can they 
converse with those whose minds have toiled for 
their delight, without doing either the one or the 
other. 

In the better and wiser tone of feeling, which 
Ovid only expresses in one line to retract in that 
which follows, I can address these quires — 


Parve, nec invidio, sine me, liber. ibis an urbem. 


Nor do I join the regret of the illustrious exile, 
that he himself could not in person aceompany the 
volume, which he sent forth to the mart of litcrature, 
pleasure, and luxury. Were there not a hundred 
similar instances on record, the fate of my poor 
fmend and schoolfellow, Dick Tinto, would be 
sufficient to warn me against seeking happiness, in 
the celebrity which attaches itself to a successful 
cultivator of the fine arts. 

Dick Tinto, when he wrote himself artist, was 
wont to derive his origin from the ancient family of 
Tito, of that ilk, in Lanarkshire, and occasionally 
hinted that he had somewhat derogated from his 
gentle blood, in a. the pencil for his principal 
means of support. But if Dick’s pedigree was 
correct, some of his ancestors must have suffered 
a more-heavy declension, since the good man his 
father executed the necessary, and, I trust, tle 
honest, but certainly not very distinguished e y« 
ment, of tailor in ordinary to the village of Lang- 
dirdum in the west. Under his humble roof was 
Richard born, and to his father’s humble trade 
was Richard, aes contrary to his*inclination, 
early indentured. Old Mr Tinto had, however, no 
reason to congratulate himself upon having com: 
pelled the youthfdl genius of his son to forsake ita 
natural bent. He fared like the schoolboy, who 
attempts to stop with his finger the spout of a 
water cistern, while the stream, exasperated at this 
compression, escapes by a thousand uncaleulated 
spirts, and wets him all over for his pains. Even 
so fared the semor Tinto, when his hopeful appren- 
tice not only exhausted all the chal¥/in maki : 
sketches upon the shopboard, but evgn execute 
several caricatures of father’s customers 
who began loudly to murmur, that it jvas too-hard 
4o have their persons deformed by the vestments 
of the father, and to be at the same time turned injo 
ridicule by the pencil of the son. This led to dis- 
credit and loss of ice, until the old tailor, 


*t- a-Hisian axfthané mw haine ‘the sufferer | yielding to destiny and to the entreaties of bis son 
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petmitied him to attempt his fortune in a line for 
which he was better qualified. 2 
Langdied was about this prucrtn = village o 
um, & ipatetic brother of the brush, 
who exercised his’ soca tine! sub Jove {rigidos the 
ybject of admiration to all the boys of the village, 
put pi oe y to Dick Tinto. The age had not 
yet pied, amongst other unworthy retrench- 
ments, that illiberal measure of economy, which, 
supplying by written characters the lack of sym- 
cal representation, closes one open and easily 
vecessible avenue of instruction and emolument 
wainst the students of the fine arts. It was not 
yet permitted to write upon the plastered door-way 
f an ale-house, or the suspended sign of an inn, 
‘The Old Magpie,” or “The Saracen’s Head,” 
mbstituting that cold description for the lively 
ifigies of the plumed chatterer, or the turban’d 
frown of the terrific soldan. That early and more 
limple age considered alike the necessities of all 
a and depicted the symbols of good cheer so 
is to be obvious to all capacities ; well judging, that 
4 man who could not read a syllable, might never- 
dhheless love a pot of good ale as well as his better 
sducated neighbours, or even as the parson himself. 
Acting upon this liberal principle, publicans as yet 
aung forth the painted emblems of their calling, 
und sign-painters, if they seldom feasted, did not at 
east absolutely starve. 

To a worthy of this decayed profession, as we 
aave already intimated, Dick Tinto became an 
weistant ; and thus, as is not unusual among 
heaven-born geniuses in this department of the 
fine arts, began to paint before he had any notion 
of drawing. 

His talent for observing nature soon induced him 
tc rectify the errors, and soar above the instruc- 
tions, of his teacher. He particularly shone in 
pains horses, that being a favourite sign in the 
cottish villages ; and, in tracing his progress, it is. 
beautiful to observe, how by degrees he learned to 
shorten the backs, and prolong the legs, of these 
noble animals, until they camo to look less like 
srocodiles, and more like nags. Detraction, which 
always pursues merit with strides proportioned to 
its advancement, has indeed alleged, that Dick 
once upon a time painted a horse with five legs, 
instead of four. I might have rested his defence 
upon the licence allowed to that branch of his pro- 
feasion, which, as it permits all sorts of singular 
and i lar combinations, may be allowed to 
extend itself so far as to bestow a limb super- 
numerary on a favourite subject. But the cause 
of a deceased friend is sacred; and I disdain to 
bottom it so superficially. I have visited the sign 
i phe Which yet swings exalted in the village 
of gdirdum ; and I am ready to depone upon 
oath, that what has been idly mistaken or misre- 

ted Ture: brgpetS leg of the horse is, in 
the tail of that quadruped, and, considered 
with reference to the posture in which he is deli- 


forms a circumstance, introduced and 
with oe successful, though daring 

be nag being represented in a rampant or 
wing posture, the tail, which is till it 
xhes the ground, appears to form a point 
appt, and gives the firmness of a to the 
Ure, which it would be diff 40 pon- 


-as the feet are, how the courser could 
his ground without tumbling backwards, 
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This beld has fallen into th 
custody of one whom it is duly valued; for — 
when Dick, in his more advanced state of profi- 
ciency, became dubious of the tety of so 
daring a deviation from the rales of 


art, and was desirous to execute a picture of the 
publican himeelf in exchange for this juvenile pro- 
reartne the a cage was declined by his 
udicious em er, who observed, 1t seems, 
that when his e failed to do its duty in concilia- 
ting his guests, one glance at his sign was sure to 
put them in good humour. 

It would ones, 23 to my present purpose to 
trace the steps by which Di Rinté improved his 
touch, and corrected, by the rules of art, the luxu- 
riance of a fervid imagination. The scales fell 

from his eyes on viewing the sketches of a con~ 
temporary, the Scottish Teniers, as Wilkie hae 
been deservedly styled. He threw down the brush, 
took up the crayons, and, amid hunger and toil, 
and suspense and uncertainty, pursued the 
of his profession under better auspices than those 
of his eg master. Still the first rude emana- 
tions of his genius (like the nursery rhymes of 
Pope, could these be recovered) will be dear to the 
companions of Dick Tinto’s youth. There is a 
tankard and gridiron painted over the door of an 
obscure change-house in the Back-wynd of Gan- 
dercleugh— But I feel I must tear myself from 
the subject, or dwell on it too long. 

Amid his wants and struggles, Dick Tinto had 
recourse, like his brethren, to levying that tax 
upon the vanity of mankind which he could not 
extract from their taste and liberality —in a word 
he painted portraits. It was in this more advanced 
state of proficiency, when Dick had soared above 
his original line of business, and highly disdained 
any allusion to it, that, after having been estranged 
for several years, we again met in the village of 
Gandercleugh, I holding my present situation, and 
Dick painting copies of the human face divine at a 
guinea per head. This was a small premuim, yet, 
in the first burst of business, it more than sufficed 
for all Dick’s moderate wants ; so that he occupied 
an apartment at the Wallace Inn, cracked his jest 
with impunity even upon mine host himself, and 
lived in respect and observance with the chamber- 
maid, hostler, and waiter. 

Those haleyon days were too serene to last long. 
When his honour the Laird of Gandercleugh, wi 
his wife and three daughters, the minister, the 

uger, mine esteemed patron Mr Jedediah Cileish- 
Potham, and some round dozen of the feuars and 
farmers, had been consigned to immortality by 
Tinto’s brush, custom began to slacken, and it was 
impossible to wring more than crowns and half- 
crowns from the hard hands of the peasants, whose 
ambition led them to Dick’s painting room. 

Still, though the horizon was ebees y= am 
storm for some time ensued. Mine host liad 
tian faith with a lodger, who had been a good: pay 
master as long as he had the means, -And from a 
portrait of on landlord himself, grouped with 
wife and daughters, in the style o: Reuben, which 


suddenly in the best parlour, it was. evi: 
dent that 1 ick had found some mode of bartering 
ea. 


Nothing, russes casasae aaalee 
owever, is 

sources of this nature. It was observed, that Dick 
became in his turn the whetstone of mine host's 





searce space for it to 
upright ; and that he no longer ventured to 
join the weekly club, of which he had been once 
the life and soul. In short, Dick Tinto’s friends 
feared that he had acted like the animal called the 
which, having eaten up the last green leaf 
upon the tree where it has established itself, ends 
by tumbling down from the top, and dying of 
inanition. I ventured to hint this to Dick, recom- 
mended his transferring the exercise of his ines- 
timable talent to some other 
the common which he might 
bare. 


“There is an obstacle to my change of resi- 
dence,” said my friend, grasping my hand with a 
look -of solemnity. 

“A bill due to my landlord, I am afraid?” 
replied I, with heartfelt sympathy; “if any part 
of my slender means can assist in this emer- 
gence ——_” 

“ No, by the soul of Sir Joshua!” answered the 

merous youth, “I will never involve a friend in 
the consequences of my own misfortune. There 
is a mode by which I can regain my liberty; and 
to creep even through a common sewer, is better 
than to remain in prison.” 

I did not perfectly understand what my friend 
meant. The muse of painting appeared to have 
failed him, and what other goddess he could invoke 
in his distress was a mystery tome. We parted, 
however, without farther explanation, and I did 
not again see him until three days after, when he 
summoned me to ke of the foy with which his 
landlord proposed to regale him ere his departure 
for sae gt 

I found Dick in high spirits, whistling while he 
buckled the small knapsack, which contained his 
colours, brushes, palleta, and clean shirt. That he 
parted on the best terms with mine host, was 
obvious from the cold beef set forth in the low 
parlour, flanked by two mugs of admirable brown 
stout; and I own my curiosity was excited con- 
rerning the means through which the face of my 
friend’s affairs had been so suddenly improved. I 
did not suspect Dick of dealing with the devil, and 
by what earthly means he had extricated himself 
thus happily, I was at a total loss to conjecture. 

He perceived my curiosity, and took me by the 
hand. “My friend,” he said, “fain would I con- 
ceal, even from you, the degradation to which it 
has been n to submit, in order to accom- 
am honourable retreat from Gandercleugh. 

what avails attempting to conceal that, which 
must needs betray itself even by its superior excel- 
lence? All the village—all the parish —-all the 
world— will soon discover to what poverty has 
reduced Richard Tinto.” 

A sudden ¢ here struck me—I had 
observed that our landlord wore, on that memor- 
able“ morning, a pair of bran new velveteens, 
= What,” said 1, drawing my right hand, with 
oe said I, my rig » wi 
the fore-finger and thumb pressed , nimbly 
from my right haunch to my left » * you 
dhave condescended to resume the paternal arta to 
her ta were first bred —long’ stitches, ha, 


Eye manslied this nninalw anniastana ath a feaam 


here, and forsaking 
be said to have eaten 
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and a w, indicative of indignant contempt, and 
eaitae tae into another room, shewed roe; Testing 
anion the wally is majestic head of Sir William 

allace, grim as when severed from the trunk by 
the orders of the felon Edward. * 

The painting was executed on boards of a sub 
stantial thickness, and the top decorated with irons, 
for suspending the honouted effigy upon a sign- 

at. 


* There,” he said, “ my friend, stands the honour 
of Scotland, and my shame—yet not so—rather 
the shame of those, who, instead of encouraging 
art in its proper sphere, reduce it to these unbe- 
coming and unworthy extremities.” 

I endeavoured to smooth the ruffled feelings of 
my misused and indignant friend. I reminded 
him, that he ought not, like the stag in the fable, 
to despise the quality which had extricated him 
from difficulties, in which his talegts, as a portrait 
or landscape painter, had been found unavailing, 
Above all, I praised the execution, as well as con- 
ception, of his painting, and reminded him, that far 
from feeling dishonoured by so superb pel aiamaer 
of his talents being exposed to the general view of 
the public, he ought rather to congratulate himself 
upon the augmentation of his celebrity, to which 
its public exhibition must necessarily give rise. 

“You are right, my friend—you are right,’ 
replied poor Dick, his eye kindling with enthu- 
siasm ; “ why should I shun the name of an— dn” 
—/(he hesitated for a phrase)— “an ont-of-doors 
artist ? Hogarth has introduced himself in that 
character in one of his best engravings— Domeni- 
chino, or somebody else, in ancient times— More- 
land in our own, have exercised their talents in this 
manner. And wherefore limit to the rich and 
higher classes alone the delight which the exhibi- 
tion of works of art is calculated to inspire into all 
classes ? Statues are placed in the open air, why 
should Painting be more niggardly in displaying 
her master-pieces than her sister Sculpture? An 
yet, my friend, we must part suddenly; the car- 
penter is coming in an hour to put up the—the 
emblem ; and truly, with all my philosophy, and 
your consolatory enco ent to boot, I would 
rather wish to leave Gandercleugh before that 
operation commences.” 

We partook of our genial host’s parting banquet, 
and I escorted Dick on his walk to Edinburgh 
We parted about a mile.from the village, just as 
we heard the distant cheer of the boys which 
accompanied the mounting of the new symbol of 
the Wallace-Head. Dick Tinto mended his pace 
to get out of hearing —so little had either early 
practice or recent philosophy reconciled him to the 
character of a sign-painter. 

In Edinburgh, Dick’s talents were discovered 
and appreciated, and he received dinners and hints 
from several distinguished judges of the fine arts. 
But these a dispensed their criticism more 
willingly their cash, and Dick thought he 
needed cash more than criticism. He therefore 
sought London, the universal mart of talent, and 
where, as is usual in general marts of most descrip- 
tions, much more’ of each commbdity is exposed to 
Dick, who, in seties posed te 

ick, , in serious earnest, was su 
have considerable natural talents for his p 
and whose vain and sanguine disposition never 


mawmitend tila da 2... 
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raw threw himself headlong into the créwd 
Which jostled and led for notice and prefer- 
ment. He elbowed | » and was elbowed him- 
self; and finally, by dint of intrepidity, fought his 
way into some notice, painted for the prize at the 
Institution, had pictures at the exhibition at Somer- 


set-house, and damned the ing committee. But 
poor Dick was doomed to lose field he fought 
so gallantly. In the fine arts, there is scarce an 


alternative betwixt distinguished suecess and abso- 
lute failure ; and as Dick’s zeal and industry were 
unable to ensure the-first, he fell into the distresses 
which, in his condition, were the natural conse- 
quences of the latter alternative. He was for a 
time patronized by one or two of those judicious 
persons who make a virtue of being singular, and 
of pitching their own opinions against those of the 

world in matters of taste and criticism. But they 
soon tired of poor Tinto, and laid him down as a 
load, upon the nepe of which a spoilt child 
throws away its plaything. Misery, I fear, took 
him up, and accompanied him to a premature 

ve, to which he was carried from an obscure 
odging in Swallow-street, where he had been 
dunned by his landlady within doors, and watched 
by bailiffs without, until death came to his relief. 
A corner of the Morning Post noticed his death, 

generously adding, that his manner displayed con- 
siderable genius, though his style was rather 
sketchy ; and referred to an advertisement, which 
announced that Mr Varnish, a well-known print- 
seller, had still on hand a very few drawings and 
paintings by Richard Tinto, Esquire, which those 
of the nobility and gentry, who might wish to com- 
plete their collections of modern art, were invited 
to visit without delay. So ended Dick Tinto! a 
laraentable proof of the great truth, that in the fine 
arts mediocrity is not permitted, and that he who 
cannot ascend to the very top of the ladder, will 
do well not to put his foot upon it at all. 

The memory of Tinto is dear to me, from the 
recollection of the many conversations which we 
hase had together, most of them turning upon my 
present task. He was delighted with my progress, 
and talked of an ornamented and illustrated edition, 
with heads, vignettes, and culs de lampe, all to be 
designed by his own patriotic and friendly pencil. 
He prevailed upon an oldl sergeant of invalids to 
sit to him in the character of Bothwell, the life- 
guard’s-man of Charles the Second, and the bell- 
man of Gandercleugh in that of David Deans. 
But while he thus proposed to unite his own powers 
with mine for the illustration of these narratives, 
he mixed many a dose of salutary criticism with 
the panegyrics which my composition was at times 
uo fortunate as to call forth. 

“ Your ” he said, “ my dear Pattieson, 
sonowdaay hag use yeh a bos ; ey oe 
much — (an elegant logy, which Dic 
learned while Sinting the seuaue of an itinerant 
company of players)-— there is nothing in whole 
pages but mere chat and dialogue.” 

The ancient philosopher,” said I in reply, 
* was wont to aay, ‘ Speak, that I may know thee ;’ 
and how is it possible for an arfthor to introduce 
his personas dramatis to his readers in a more 
interesting and effectual manner, than by the dia- 
logue in which each is represented as supporting 
his wn appropriate character f” 
\ “Jé is a falge conclusion,” said Tinto; “I hate 








even insist on the doctrine of Pythagorean 
toper, who was of opinion, that over a bottle speak- 
ing spoiled conversation. But I will not allow that 
a professor of the fine arts has occasion to embody 
the idea of his scene in language, in order to 
impress upon the reader its reality and its effect. 
On the contrary, I will be judged by moat of your 
readers, Peter, should these tales ever become 
public, whether you have not given us a page of 
talk for every single idea which two words might 
have communicated, while the posture, and manner, * 
and incident, accurately drawn, and brought out b 
appropriate colouring, would have preserved 
that was worthy of preservation, and saved these 
everlasting said he’s and said she’s, with which it 
has been your pleasure to encumber your dy 

I replied, “ that he confounded the o ons of 
the pencil and the pen; that the Berene and silent 
art, as painting has been called by one of our first 
living poets, necessarily appealed to the eye, because 
it had not the organs for addressing the car; whereas 
poetry, or that species of composition which ap- 
proached to it, lay under the necessity of doing 
absolutely the reverse, and addressed itself to the 
ear, for the purpose of exciting that interest which 
it could not attain through the medium of the eye.” 

Dick was not a whit staggered by my argument, 
which he contended was founded on misrepresenta- 
tion. Description,” he said, “ was to author 
of a romance exactly what drawing and tintin 
were to a painter ; words were his colours, and, i 
properly employed, they could not fail to place the 
scene, which he wished to conjure up, as effectually 
before the mind’s eye, as the tablet or canvass pre- 
sents it to the bodily organ. The same rules,” he 
contended, “applied to both, and an exuberance 
of dialogue, in the former case, was a verbose and 
laborious mode of composition which went to con- 
found the proper art of fictitious narrative with 
that of the drama, a widely different species of com- 
position, of which dialogue was the very essence, 
because all, excepting the language to be made use 
of, was presented to the eye by the dresses, and 

ns, and actions of the ormers upon the 
stage. But as nothing,” said Dick, “ can be more 
dull than a long narrative written upon the, plan 
of a drama, so where you have approached most 
near to that species of composition, by indulging in 
prolonged scenes of mere conversation, the course 
of your story has become chill and constrained, 
and you have lost the power of arresting the atten- 
tion and exciting the imagination, in which upon 
other occasions you may be considered as having 
succeeded tolerably well.” . 

I made my bow in requital of the compliment, 
which was probably thrown in by way of plagebe, 
and expressed myself willing at least to make one 
trial of a more straight-forward style of co 
tion, in which my actors should do more, ms | 
on than in my former ee of this aa 

ick gave me a patronizing and approving 
and oboscved, that, finding me so docile, he.would 
communicate, for the benefit of my muse, § subject 
which he had studied with a view to his own art, 

“The story,” he said, “ was, by teadition, alfirnied 
to be truth, although as upwards of a hundred years 
had passed away since the events took place, scuar 


{ 





doubts upon the 

be reasonably en ; 
When Dick Tinto had thus spoken, he 

for the sketch from.which he 


in what we now call 









admitted from the upper part of a hi 
fell upon a female figure of exquisite 
in an attitude of 


who, with an air of indi ¢ pride, testified by the 


rather than of favour, to a lady, whose age, and 
some resemblance in their features, pointed her 
out as the mother of the younger female, and who 
appeared to listen with a mixture of displeasure 
and impatience. 

Tinto produced his sketch with an air of myste- 
rious triumph, and 


= he is to make in the world, and the height to 
ich he will raise the honour of his family. He 
held it at arms’ length from me,— he held it closer, 
~—he placed it upon the top of a chest of drawers, 
closed the lower shutters of the casement, to adjust 
a downward and favourable light,— fell back to 
the due distance, dragged me after him, — shaded 


organs. 
“Yet, on my honour,” said Dick, “I wonld 
swear you had been born blind, since you have 
failed at the first glance to discover the subyect and 
meaning of that sketch. I do not mean to praise 
my own performance, I leave these arts to others ; 
I nag aoa of my deficiencies, conscious that 
my drawing and colouring may be improved by 
the time I intend to dedicate to the art. But the 


sonception—the expression — the positions — these 
tell the story to every one who looks at the sketch; 
and if I can finish the picture without diminution of 


pe no m, the name of Tinto shall no 
more y emethered by the mists of envy and 


rng ng Bp eb eaarue Picer ee exceed- 
3 but that te understand ite full merit, I felt 
3 - necessary to be informed of the 


| 4 Phat is the thing T complain of,” answered 
ie caeasaaaed ourself 80 much 








one ees execute a of fourteen feet by 
eight. aketch, which was cleverly executed, to 
use the appropriate pair a myparworgs an ancient 


the taste of Queen Elizabeth’s age. The light, 
casement, 
auty, who, 
terror, appeared to 
watch the issue of a debate betwixt two other 
 sadarars The one was a young man, in the 
andyke dress.common to the time of Charles I., 


manner in which he raised his head and extended | han 
his arm, seemed to be urging a claim of right, 


on it as a fond parent looks 
upon a hopeful child, while he anticipates the future 


his face with his hand, as if to exclude all but the 
favourite object, — and ended by spoiling a child’s 
copy book, which he rolled up so as to serve for the 
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accuracy of all the particulars might 
tertained.” 








= Fy. and the nature ef the. 
usiness on Ww: are immediate] in ae 
but lifts even the veil of futurity, and aff a 
shrewd at theit future fortunes.” 
t case,” ied I, ‘ Painting excels the 
Ape of the renowned Gines de Passamont, -which 
only meddled with the past and the present ; may, 
she excels that very Nature who affords her 
jects ; for I protest to you, Dick, that were I per. 
mitted to peep into that Elizabeth-chamber, end 
see the porns you have sketched conversing in 
flesh and blood, I should not be a jot nearer 
guessing the nature of their business, than I am 
at this moment while looking at your sketch. Only 
generally, from the languishing look of the young 
ady, and the care you have taken to present @ ver 
dsome leg on the part of the gentleman, 
presume there is some reference to a love affair 
between them.” 

“ Do you really presume to form such a bold 
conjecture?” said Tinto. “ And the indignant 
earnestness with which you see the man urge his 
suit—the unresisting and passive despair of the 
younger female — the stern air of inflexible deter- 
mination in the elder woman, whose looks express 
at once consciousness that she is acting and 
a firm determination to persist in the course she has 
adopted ——” 

“If her looks express all this, my dear Tinto,” 
replied I, interrupting him, “ your pencil rivals the 
dramatic art of Mr Puff in the Critic, who crammed 
a whole complicated sentence into the expressive 
shake of Lord Burleigh’s head.” 

“My good friend, Peter,” replied Tinto, “1 
observe you are perfectly incorrigible ; however, 1 
have compassion on your dulness, and am unwilli 
you should be deprived of the pleasure of under- 
standing my picture, and of i 9 at the same 
time, a subject for your own pen. You must know 
then, last summer, while I was taking sketches on 
the coast of East Lothian and Berwickshire, I 
was seduced into the mountains of Lammermoor by 
the account I received of some remains of antiquity 
in that district. Those with which I was most 
struck, were the ruins of an ancient castle in which 
that Elizabeth-chamber, as you call it, once existed. 
the neighbourhood, where the aged goodwife mas 

e ne ur. w. ) e was 
well acquainted with the hi raf the castle, and 
the events which had taken in it. One of 
ri was of a nature so interesting and singular, 

m 
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CHAPTER II. 


Weil, lords, we have not got that which we have; 
Sous contac cen cepebtng mere’ 
repairing nature. 
° Beco Part of Henry V1. 


in the ofa or mountain glen, ascendin 
from the fertile of East ian, there sto 

in former times an extensive castle, of which only 
the ruins are now visible. Its ancient proprietors 
were a race of powerful and warlike barons, who 
bore the same name with the castle itself, which was 
Ravenswood, Their line extended te a remote 
period of antiquity, and they had intermarried 

+] 


with the Doug Humes, Swintons, Hays, and 
other families of power and distinction in the same 


country. Their history was frequently involved in 
that of Scotland itself, in whose annals their feats 
arerecorded. The Castle of Ravenswood, occupyng, 
and in some measure commanding, a pass betwixt 
Berwickshire, or the Merse, as the south-eastern 
province of Scotland is termed, and the Lothians, 
was of importance both in times of foreign war and 
domestic discord. It was frequently besieged with 
ardour, and defefided with obstinacy, and, of course, 
its owners played a conspicuous part in story. But 
their house had its revolutions, like all subl 

things; it became greatly declined from its splen- 
dour about the middle of the 17th century; and 
towards the period of the Revolution, the last pro- 
prietor of Ravenswood Castle saw himself compelled 
to with the ancient family seat, and to remove 
himself te a lonely and sea-beaten tower, which, 
situated on the bleak shores between Saint Abb’s 
Herd and the village of Eyemouth, looked out on 
the tonely and boisterous German Ocean. A black 
domain of wild pasture-land surrounded their new 
residence, and formed the remains of their 


a pee Ravenswood, the heir of this ruined family, 
was far from bending his mind to his new condition 
of life. In the civil war of 1689, he had espoused 
the sinking side, and although he had escaped 
without the forfeiture of life or land, his blood had 
been attainted, and ‘his title abolished. He was 
now called Lord Ravenswood only in courtesy. 
This forfeited nobleman inherited the pride and 
turbulence, though not the fortune of his house, 
and, as he imputed the final declension of his family 
toa icular individual, he honoured that person 
with his full | gedaae§ of hatred. This was the very 
man who had now become, by purchase, pro rietor 
of Ravenswood, and the domains of which the heir 
of the house now stood dispossessed. He was 
descended” of a much less ancient than that 
ga ee eee 
im uring the great 
civil wars; He hiveeif been bred £0 the bar, 
and had held high offices in the state, maintaining 
i character of a skilful fisher in the 
cater ipl par divided by factions, and 


and 
_Bhes geile st ght, eo was 2 dangerons | importane 


971 
a him good cause for -the 
enmity with which ae a 


® point on which men spoke differently, 
said the quarrel arose merely from the vindictive 
spirit and envy of Lord Ravenswood, who could nof 
patiently behold another, though by just and fair 
ase, become the proprietor 
castle of his forefathers. greater part 
the public, prone to slander the wealthy in their 
absence, as to flatter them in their p held 
a less charitable opinion. They said, that the Lord 
Keeper (for to this height Sir William Ashton had 
ascended) had, previous to the final purchase of 
the estate of venswood, been concerned in 
extensive pecuniary transactions with the former 
Sad beg and, rather intimating what was 
probable, than ae aay thing positively, they 
asked which party was likely to have the advantage 
in stating and enforcing the claims arising out of 
these complicated affairs, and more than hinted the 
advantages which the cool lawyer and able politician 
must necessarily possess over the hot, fiery, and 
imprudent character, whom he had involved in 
legal toils, and pecuniary snares. 
The character of the times aggravated these 
suspicions. “In those days there was no king in 
Israel.” Since the d of James VI. to 
assume the richer and more powerful crown of 
England, there had existed in Scotland contending 
parties, formed among the aristocracy, by whom, as 
their intrigues at the court of St James’s chanced to 
prevail, the delegated powers of sovereignty were 
alternately swayed. The evils attending upon thi 
system of government, resemble those which afflict 
e tenants of an Irish estate, the property of an 
absentee. There was no supreme power, claiming 
and possessing a general interest with the commu- 
nity at large, to whom the oppressed might appeal 
from subordinate tyranny, either for justice or for 
mercy. Leta monarch be as indolent, as selfish, 
as much disposed to arbitrary power as he will, 
still, in a free country, his own interests are so 
clearly connected with those of the public at large, 
and the evil consequences to his own authority are 
so obvious and imminent when a different course 
is pursued, that common policy, as well as common 


feeling, pont to the equal distribution of justice, 
and to the establishment of the throne in rightoour 
ness, Thus, even sovereigns, remar for 
usurpation and tyranny, have been found rigorous 
in the administration of justice among their subjects, 
in cases where their own power and passions were 
not compromised. 

Itis very different when the powers of sovereignty 
are delegated to the head of an aristocratic faction, 
rivalled and pressed closely in the race of ambition 
by an adverse leader. His brief and precarious 
enjoyment of power must be employed in rewarding 
his partisans, in extending his influence 
ing and ing his L 
forgot 0 daring his eliza of e day, to send 

0 t Dp ot, e 2 ® "On . A 
a douceur of one thousand’ pieces of golt to his own 
household ; and the Sco ; rained to 
power by the strength of their faction, failed net to 
embrace the same means of re them, 

The Spear justice, gt agiag rs Nap 
infected by the most gross " ; 
7 in wich there was 
acme eround for bias or partiality on the part 





Pe 


[ey 
of the judges, who were s0 little able to withstand 
the temptation, that the adage, “ Shew me the man, 
and I will shew you the law,” became as prevalent 
as it was seandalons. One corruption led the way 
to others still more gross and profligate. The 
judge who lent his sacred authority in one case to 
support a friend, and in another to crush an 
enemy, and whose decisions were founded on family 
connections, or political relations, could not be 
supposed inaccessible to direct personal motives; 
and the purse of the wealthy was too often believed 
to be thrown into the scale to weigh down the cause 
of the poor litigant. The subordinate officers of 
the law affected little scruple concerning bribery. 
Pieces of plate, and bags of money, were sent in 
presents to the king’s counsel, to influence their 
conduct, and soured forth, says a contemporary 
writer, like billets of wood upon their floors, without 
even the decency of concealment. 

In such times, it was not over uncharitable to 
suppose, that the statesman, practised in courts of 
law, and a powerful member of a triumphant cabal, 
might find and use means of advantage over his 
less skilful and less favoured adversary ; and if it 
had been supposed that Sir William Ashton’s 
conscience had been too delicate to profit by these 
advantages, it was believed that his ambition and 
desire of extending his wealth and consequence, 
found as strong a stimulus in the exhortations of 
his lady, as the daring aim of Macbeth in the days 
of yore. 

Lady Ashton was of a family more distinguished 
fhan that of her Jord, an advantage which she did 


a 
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influence, regarded her with respectful awe rather 
than confiding attachment; and report said, there 
were times when he considered his grandeur as 
dearly purchased at the expense of domestic thra).-. 
dom. Of this, however, much might be suspected, 
but little could be accurately known ; Lady Ashton 
regarded the honour of her husband as her own, 
and was well aware how much that would suffer in 
the public eye should he appear a vassal to his wife. 
In all her arguments, his opinion was quoted as 
infallible ; his taste was appealed to, and his senti- 
ments received, with the air of deference which a 
dutiful wife might seem to owe to a husband of. 
Sir William Ashton’s rank and character. But 
there was something under all this which rung 
false and hollow; and to those who watched this 
couple with close, and perhaps malicious scrutiny, 
it seemed evident, that, in the haughtiness of a 
firmer character, higher birth, and more decided 
views of aggrandizement, the lady looked with some 
contempt on the husband, and that he regarded 
her with jealous fear, rather than with love or 
admiration. : 

Still, however, the leading and favourite interests 
of Sir William Ashton and his lady were the same, 
and they failed not to work in concert, although 
without cordiality, and to testify, in all exterior 
circumstances, that respect for each other, which 
they were aware was necessary to secure that of 
the public. 

Their union was crowned with several children, 
of whom three survived. One, the eldest son, 
was absent on his travels; the second, a girl of 


hot fail to use to the uttermost, in maintaining and | seventeen, and the third, a boy about three 


extending her husband’s influence over others, | years younger, resided with their pare 


nts in 


and, unless she was greatly belied, her own over | Edinburgh, une the sessions of the Scottish 
ri 


him. She had been beautiful, and was stately , Parliament and 


and majestic in her appearance. Endowed by 
nature with strong powers and violent 
experience had taught her to employ the one, and 
to conceal, if not to moderate, the other. She 
was a severe and strict observer of the external 
forms, at least, of devotion; her hospitality was 
splendid even to ostentation; her address and 
manners, agreeable to the pattern most valued in 
Scotland at the period, were grave, dignified, and 
severely regulated by the rules of etiquctte. Her 
character had always been beyond the breath of 
slander. And yet, with all these qualities to 
excite respect, Lady Ashton was seldom mentioned 
in the terms of love or affection. Interest, —the 
interest of her family, if not her own,—seemed 
too obviously the motive of her actions; and 
where this is the case, the sharp-judging and 
mali t public are not easily imposed upon by 
outward show. It was seen and ascertained, that, 
in her most courtesies and compliments, 
na Ciena no more lost sight of her object, than 
the falcon in his airy wheel turns his quick eyes 
frem his destined quarry ; and hence, somethin 

of doubt and suspicion qualified the feelings with 
which her equals received her attentions, With 
inferiors these feelings were mingled with 
3 an impression useful to her so far 
it enforeed ready ar wot with her requests, 
and implicit obedience to her commands, but detri- 
mental, because it cannot exist with affection or 


her husband, it is said, upon whose fortunes 
talents and sildecas had pretuood wach crapiete 


| 


| 
! 


vy-Council, at other times in 
the old Gothic castle of Ravenswood, to which the 


passions, , Lord Keeper had made large additions in the style 


of the seventeenth century. 

Allan Lord Ravenswood, the late proprietor 
of that ancient mansion and the large estate an- 
nexcd to it, continued for some time to wage inef- 
fectual war with his successor concerning various 
points to which their former transactions had 
given rise, and which were successively determined 
in favour of the wealthy and powerful competitor, 
until death closed the litigation, by summoning 
Ravenswood to a higher bar. The thread of life, 
which had been long wasting, gave way durin 
a fit of violent and impotent fury, with which he 
was assailed on receiving the news of the loss of a 
cause, founded, a y Yather in equity than in 
law, the last which he had maintained against 
his powerful antagonist. His son witnessed his 
dying agonies, and heard the curses which he 
breathed against his adversary, as if they had 
conveyed to him a legacy of vengeance. ‘Other 
circumstances happened to exasperate a passion, 
which was, and had long been, a prevalent vice in 
the Scottish disposition. 

It was a November morning, and the cliffs 
which overlooked the ocean were hung with thick 
and heavy mist, when the of the ancient and 
half-ruinous tower, in which Lord Ravenswood had 
spent the last and troubled years wf his life, 
opened, that his mortal remains might forward 
to an abode yet more dreary and lonely. The 
pomp of attendance, to which the deceased had. 

his latter years, been # stranger, was revived A 
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he was about to be consigned to the realms of 
forgetfulness. 

anner after banner, with the various devices 
and coats of this ancient family and its connections, 
followed each other in mournful procession from 
under the low-browed archway of the court-yard. 
The principa) gentry of the country attended in 
the deepest’ mourning, and tempered the pace of 
their long train of horses to the solemn marci: 
befitting the occasion. Trumpets, with banners of 
crape attached to them, sent forth their long and 
melancholy notes to regulate the movements of 
the procession. An immense train of inferior 
mourners and menials closed the rear, which had 
not yet issued from the castle-gate, when the 
van had reached the chapel where the body was to 
be deposited. 

Contrary to the custom, and even to the law of 
the time, the body was met by a priest of the 
Scottish Episcopal communion, arrayed in his 
surplice, and prepared to read over the coffin of 
the deceased the funeral service of the church. 
Such had been the desire of Lord Ravenswood 
in his last illness, and it was readily complied 
with by the tory gentlemen, or cavaliers, as they 
affected to style themselves, in which faction most 
of his kinsmen were enrolled. The presbyterian 
church-judicatory of the bounds, considering the 
ceremony as a bravading insult upon their autho- 
rity, had applied to the Lord Keeper, as the 
nearest privy-councillor, for a warrant to prevent 
its being carried into effect; so that, when the 
clergyman had opened his prayer-book, an officer 
of the law, supported by some armed men, com- 
manded him to be silent. An insult, which fired 
the whole assembly with indignation, was parti- 
sularly and instantly resented by the only son of 
the deceased, Edgar, popularly called the Master 
of Ravenswood, a youth of about twenty years of 

. He clapped his hand on his sword, and, 
bidding the official person to desist at his peril from 
farther interruption, commanded the clergyman to 

The man attempted to enforce his com- 
jnission, but as an hundred swords at once glittered 
in the air, he contented himself with protesting 
against the violence which had been offered to him 
in the execution of his duty, and stood aloof, a 
sullen and moody spectator of the ceremonial, 
muttering as one who should say, “ You'll rue the 
day that clogs me with this answer.” 

The scene was worthy of an artist’s pencil. 
Under the very arch of the house of death, the 
clergyman, affrighted at the scene, and tremblin 
for his own safety, hastily and unwillingly policareed 
the solemn service of the church, and spoke dust to 
dust, and ashes to ashes, over ruined pride and 
mig bi prosperity. Around stood the relations of 
the deceased, their countenances more in anger 
than in sorrow, and the drawn swords which they 
brandished forming a violent contrast with their 
deep mournin ig habits. In the countenance of the 
young nian alone, resentment seemed for the 
moment overpowered by the deep agony with 
which he beheld his nearest, and almost his cas 
friend, consigned to the tomb of his ancestry. 
relative observed him turn deadly pale, when, all 
rites being now duly observed, it became the duty 
of the chief mourner to lower down into the 
vault, where mouldering coffins shewed their 
tattexed velvet and decayed plating, 
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corpse which was to be their partner in 


the 
corruption. He i to the youth and offered 
his assistance, which, by a mute motion, Edgar 
Ravenswood rejected. Firmly, and without a tear, 
he cet that last duty. The stone was laid 
on the sepulchre, the door of the aisle was locked, 
and the youth took ion of its massive key. 

As the crowd left the chapel, he paused on the 
steps which led to its Gothic cel. “ Gentlemen 
and friends,” he said, “ you have this day done no 
common duty to the body of your deceased kinsman. 
The rites of due observance, which, in other 
countries, are allowed as the due of the meanest 
Christian, would this day have been denied te the 
body of your relative——not certainly sprung of 
the meanest house in Scotland — had it not been 
assured to him by your courage. Others bury 
their dead in sorrow and tears, in silence and in 
reverence ; our funeral rites are marred by the in- 
trusion of bailiffs and ruffians, and our grief -~ the 
sea due to our departed friend—is chased 

om our cheeks by the glow of just indignation. 
But it is well that I know from what quiver this 
arrow has come forth. It was only he that dug the 
grave who could have the mean cruelty to disturb 
the obsequies ; and Heaven do as much to me and 
more, if I requite not to this man and his house 
the ruin and disgrace he has brought on me and 
mine |” 

A numerous part of the assembly applauded this 
speech, as the spirited expression of just resent- 
ment; but the more cool and judicious regretted 
that it had been uttered. The fortunes of the heir 
is Pig iad too ee the farther 

ostility whi ey imagined these open expres 
sions of resentment must hacoomasily provoke, 
Their apprehensions, however, proved groundless, 
at least in the immediate consequences of this 
affair. 

The mourners returned to the tower, there, 
according to a custom but recently abolished in 
Scotland, to carouse deep healths to the memory of 
the deceased, to make the house of sorrow ring wi 
sounds of joviality and debauch, and to diminish, 
by the expense of a large and profuse entertainment, 
the limited revenues of the heir of him whose 
funeral they thus strangely honoured. It was the 
custom, however, and on the present occasion it 
was fully observed. The tables swam in wine, the 
populace feasted in the court-yard, the yeomen in 
the kitchen and buttery ; and two years’ rent of 
Ravenswood’s remaining property hardly defrayed 
the charge of the funeral revel. The wine did its 
office on all but the Master of Ravenswood, a title 
which he still retained, though forfeiture had attached 
to that of his father. He, while ing around 
the cup which he himself did not taste, soon listened 
to a thousand exclamations against the Lord 
Keeper, and passionate protestations of attachment 
to himself, and to the honour of his house. | He 
listened with dark and sullen brow to ebullitions 
which he considered justly as equally evanescent 
with the crimson bubbies on the brink of the goblet, 
or at least with the vapours which its contents ex- 
cited in the brains of the revellers around him. 

When the last flask was rset ty tee — 
leave, with deep protestations— orgo 
on ‘he morrow, 7 indeed, those who made them 
should not think it necessary for their safety to 


the head of | make a more soleron retractation. 
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Accepting their adieus with an air of contempt 
which he could scarce conceal, Ravenswood at 
length beheld his ruinous habitation cleared of 
this confluence of riotous guests, and returned to 
the deserted hall, which now appeared doubly 
lonely from the cessation of that clamour to which 
it had so lately echoed. But its space was peopled 
by phantoms, which the imagination of the young 
heir conjured up before him—‘the tarnished 
honour and degraded fortunes of his house, the de- 
struction of his own hopes, and the triumph of that 
family by whom they had been ruined. To a 
mind naturally of a gloomy cast, here was ample 
room for meditation, and the musings of young 
Ravenswood were deep and unwitnessed. 

The peasant, who shews the ruins of the tower, 
which still crown the beetling cliff and behold the 
war of the waves, though no more tenanted save 
by the sea-mew and cormorant, even yet affirms, 
that on this fatal night the Master of Ravenswood, 
by the bitter exclamations of his despair, evoked 
some evil fiend, under whose malignant influence 
the future tissue of incidents was woven. Alas! 
what fiend can suggest more desperate counsels, 
than those adopted under the guidance of our own 
violent and unresisted passions ? 


CHAPTER III. 


Over Gods forebode, then said the King, 
That thou shouldst shoot at me. 
WiWiam Bell, Clim o the Cleugh, Sc. 


On the morning after the funeral, the legal 
officer, whose authority had been found insufficient 
to effect an interruption of the funeral solemnities 
of the late Lord Ravenswood, hastened to state 
before the Keeper the resistance which he had met 
with in the execution of his office. 

The statesman was seated in a spacious library, 
once a banqueting-room in the old Castle of 
Ravenswood, as was evident from the armorial 
insignia still ai tg ha on the carved roof, which 
was vaulted with Spanish chestnut, and on the 
stained glass of the casement, through which gleamed 
» dim yet rich light, on the long rows of shelves, 
bending under. the weight of Icgal commentators 
and monkish historians, whose ponderous volumes 
formed the chief and most valued contents of a 
Seottish historian of the period. On the maasive 
paken table and reading-desk, lay a confused mass 

~ jetters, petitions, and parchments; to toil 
%¢ which was the pleasure at once and the 

of Sir William Ashton’s life. His appear- 

uce was grave and even noble, well becoming one 
ho held a high office in the state ; and it was not, 
after long and intimate conversation with 
him upon topics of ing and personal interest, 
hat a stranger have discovered something 
ing and uncertain in cba gente 3 an in- 
iemity of purpose, arising from a cautious and 
limid disposition, which, as he was conscious of 
(te internal influence on his mind, he was, from 
a ae ore ae to conceal 

ers. 


Hla stened with great composure to 
m wuagrerated account of the tumult which had 
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| state ; nor did he seem moved even by the faithful 


of the insulting and threatening language 
which had been uttered by young Ravensrood 
and others, and obviously di against him- 
self. He heard, also, what the man been able 
to collect, in a very distorted and aggravated shape, 
of the toasts which had been drunk, and the menaces 
uttered, at the subsequent entertainment. In fine, 
he made careful notes of all these particulars, and 
of the names of the persons by whom, in case of 
need, an accusation, founded upon these violent 
proceedings, could be witnessed and made good, 
and dismissed his informer, secure that he was 
now master of the remaining fortune, and even 
of the personal liberty, of young Ravenswood. 
When the door had closed upon the officer of the 
law, the Lord Keeper remained for a moment in 
deep meditation ; then, starting from his seat, paced 
the apartment as one about to take a sudden and 
energetic resolution. “ Young Ravenswood,” he 
muttered, “ is now mine—he is my own—he 
placed himself in my hand, and he shal] bend or 
break. 1 have not forgot the determined and 
dogged obstinacy with which his father fought 
every point to the last, resisted every effort at 


| compromise, embroiled mein lawsuits, and attempted 


to assail my character when he could not other- 
wise impugn my rights. This boy he has left 
behind him—this Edgar—this hot-headed, hair- 
brained fool, has wrecked his vessel before she has 
cleared the harbour. I must see that he gains no 
advantage of some turning tide which may again 
float him off. These memoranda, properly stated 
to the Privy Council, cannot but be construed into 
an ageravated riot, in which the dignity both of 
the civil and ecclesiastical authorities stand com: 
mitted. A heavy fine might be imposed ; an ordex 
for committing him to Edinburgh or Blackness 
Castle seems not improper; even a charge of 
treason might be laid on many of these words 
and expressions, though God forbid 1 should prose- 
cute the matter to that extent. No, I will not ;—I1 
will not touch his life, even if it should be in my 
power ;—-and yet, if he lives till a change of times, 
what follows t— Restitution— perhaps revenge. I 
know Athole promised his interest to old Ravens- 
wood, and here is his son already bandying and 
making a faction by his own contemptible influ- 
ence. What a ready tool he would be for the use 
of those who are watching the downfall of our 
administration !” 

While these thoughts were agitating the mind 
of the wily statesman, and while he was persuadix — 
himself that his own interest and safety, as well 
those of his friends and party, depended on: — 
the present advan to the uttermost ag 
young Ravenswood, the Lord Keeper sat dqgn to 
his desk, and p to draw up, for thy/infor- 
mation of the Privy Council, an accounf/ of the 
disorderly proceedings which, in conteyt of his 
warrant, had taken place at the funey 
Ravenswood. The names of most off 
concerned, as well as the fact itself, fo’ 
well aware, sound odiously in the 4 
leagues in administration, and mog li 
them to make an example of ygiing 
at least, in terrorem. e ff 

It was a point of delicacy 
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which on the part of Sir William Ashton, his 
father’s ancient antagonist, could not but appear 
odious and invidious. ee ee ee 
composition, labouring to wo ich might 
indicate Edgar Ravenswood to be the ices of 
the , without specifically making such a 
charge, Sir William, in a paar of his task, chanced, 
in looking upward, to see the crest of the family, (for 
whose heir he was whetting the arrows, and disposing 
the toils of the law,) carved upon one of the cor- 
beilles from which the vaulted roof of the apart- 
ment sprung. It was a black bull’s head, with the 
legend, “ I bide my time ;” and the occasion upon 
which it wag adopted mingled itgelf singularly and 
comely with the subject of his present reflec- 

ons, 

It was said by a constant tradition, that a 
Malisius de Ravenswood had, in the thirteenth 
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and indifference to the ‘tinsel of ee ee 
Hor locks, which were of shadowy ‘gold, divided 
on a brow of exquisite whiteness, like a gleam of 
broken and pallid sunshine upon a hill of snow. 
The expression of the countenance was in the 
last degree gentle, soft, timid, and feminine, and 
seemed rather to shrink from the most casual look 
of a stranger, than to court his admiration. Some- 
thing there was of a Madonna cast, perhaps the 
result of delicate health, and of: residence in a 
family, where the dispositions of the inmates were 
fiercer, more active, and energetic, than her own. 
Yet her passiveness of disposition was by no 
means owing to an indifferent or unfeeling mind. 
Left to the impulse of her own taste and feeling, 
Lucy Ashton was peculiarly accessible to those of 
a romantic cast. Her secret delight was in the old 
legendary tales of ardent devotion and unalterable 


century, been deprived of his castle and lands by | affection, chequered as they so often are with 
a powerful usurper, who had for a while enjoyed | strange adventures and supernatural horrors. This 
nis spoils in quiet. At length, on the eve of a was her favoured fairy realm, and here she 
costly banquet, Ravenswood, who had watched his erected her aerial palaces. But it was only in secret 
opportunity, introduced himself into the castle with | that she laboured at this delusive, though delightful 
a small band of faithful retainers. The serving | architecture. In her retired chamber, or in the 
of the expected feast was impatiently looked for by woodland bower which she had chosen for her own, 


the guests, and clamorously demanded by the tem- 
porary maeter of the castle. Ravenswood, who had 
assumed the disgmse of a sewer upon the occasion, 
answered, in a stern voice, “J bide my time ;” and 
at the same moment a bull’s head, the ancient 
symbol of death, was placed upon the table. 


The | 
explosion of the conspiracy took place upon the ' noble-minded 


and called after her name, she was in fancy distri: 
buting the prizes at the tournament, or raining 
down influence from her eyes on the valiant com- 
batants; or she was wandering in the wilderness 
with Una, under escort of the generous lion; or 
she was identifying herself with the simple, yet 

iranda, in the isle of wonder and 


signal, and the usurper and his followers were put | enchantment. 


to death. Perhaps there was something in this 
still known and often repeated story, which came 
immediately home to the breast and conscience 
of the Lord Keeper; for, putting from him the 
paper on which he had begun his report, and 
carefully locking the memoranda which he had 
propane’: into a cabinet which stood beside him, 


© proceeded to walk abroad, as if for the purpose | 


of collecting his ideas, and reflecting farther on the 
consequences of the step which he was about to 
take, ere yet they became inevitable. 

In ing through a large Gothic anteroom, 
Sir William Ashton heard the sound of his daugh- 
ter’s lute. Music, when the performers are con- 
cealed, affects us with a pleasure mingled with sur- 

ise, and reminds us of the natural concert of 
birds among the leafy bowers. The statesman, 
though little aceustomed to give way to emotions of 


this natural and simple class, was still a man and , 


a father. He stopped, therefore, and listened, while 


| and easy 


But in her exterior relations to things of this 
world, Lucy hoa 2 received the ruling impulse 
from those around . The alternative was, in 
general, too indifferent to her to render resistance 
desirable, and she willingly found a motive for 
decision in the opinion of her friends, which per- 
haps she might have sought for in vain in her 
own choice. Every reader must have observed in 
some family of his acquaintance, some individual 
of a temper soft and yielding, who, mixed with 
stronger and more ardent minds, is borne along 
by the will of others, with as little power of oppo- 
sition as the flower which is flung into a runnmg 
stream. It usually hap that such a compliant 
disposition, which resigns itself without 
murmur to the guidance of others, becomes the 
darling of those to whose inclinations its own seem 
to be offered, in ungrudging and ready sacrifice. 

This was eminently the case with Lacy Ashton. 
Her politic, wary, and worldly father, felt for hem} 


the silver tones of Lucy Ashton’s voice mingled with , an affection, the strength of which sometimes sur- 


the accompaniment in an ancient air, to which 
one had adapted the following words :— 


** Look not thou on beauty’s charming, — 
Bit thou still when are a so 
Taste not when the wine-cup glistens, - 

8 not when the people listens, — 

p thine ear nat the singer, — 
From the red gold seep thy finger,— 
Vacant heart, and han , and eye, — 
Easy live and quiet die. 


The sounds ceased, and the Keeper entered his 
ter’s apartment. 
words she had chosen seemed particularly 


adapted to her character; for Lucy Ashton’s ex- 


a mem 


prised him into an unusual emotion. Her elder 
brother, who trode the path of ambition with a 
haughtier step than his father, had also more of 
human affection. A soldier, and in a dissolute age, 
he preferred his sister Lucy even to pleasure, and 
to military preferment and distinction. Her younger 
brother, at an age when trifies chiefly occupied 
his mind, made her the confident of all his pleasures 
and anxieties, his success in field-sports, and bis 

uarrels with his tutor and instructors. To these 
etails, however trivial, Lucy lent patient and not 
pone attention. plat pies sa interested 

and that was enou secure her ear. 
‘Her mother alone did not feel that distinguished 
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termed her danghter’s want of spirit, as a decided | occupying, as we have noticed, a 


mark, that the more blood of her father 

dominated in Lucy's 
in derision her Lammermoor Shepherdess. To 
dislike so gentle and inoffensive a being was impos- 
sible; but Lady Ashton preferred her eldest son, 
on whom had descended a large portion of her 
own ambitious and undaunted disposition, to a 


plebeian 


daughter whose softness of temper seemed allied | 


to feebleness of mind. Her eldest son was the more 
partially beloved by his mother, because, contrary to 
the usual custom of Scottish families of distinction, 
he had been named after the head of the house. 


“ My Sholto,” she said, “ will support the un- | 


tarnished honour of his maternal house, and elevate 
and support that of his father. Poor Lucy is unfit 
for co or crowded halls. Some country laird 
must be her husband, rich enough to supply her 
With every comfort, without an effort on her own 

rt, so that she may have nothing to shed a tear 

or but the tender apprehension lest he may break 

his neck in a fox-chase. It was not so, however, 
that our house was raised, nor is it so that it can 
be fortified and augmented. The Lord Keeper’s 
dignity is yet new; it must be borne as if we 
were used to its weight, worthy of it, and prompt 
to assert and maintain it. Before ancient autho- 
rities, men bend, from customary and hereditary 
deference ; in our presence, they will stand erect, 
unless they are compelled to prostrate themselves. 
A daughter fit for the sheep-fold or the cloister, is 
fl qualified to exact respect where it is yielded 
with reluctance; and since Heaven refused us a 
third boy, Lucy should have held a character fit to 
supply his place. The hour will be a happy one 
which disposes her hand in marriage to some one 
whose energy is greater than her own, or whose 
ambition is of as low an order.” 

So meditated a mother, to whom the qualities 
of her children’s hearts, as well as the prospect of 
their domestic happiness, seemed light in comparison 
to their rank and temporal greatness. But, like 
many a parent of hot and impatient character, she 
was mistaken in estimating the feelings of her 
daughter, who, under a semblance of extreme 
indifference, nourished the germ of those passions 
which sometimes spring up in one night, like the 

urd of the prophet, and astonish the observer 

y their unexpected ardour and intensity. In fact, 
Lucy’s sentiments seemed chill, because nothing 
had oc to interest or awaken them. Her 
life had hitherto flowed on in a uniform and 
| gentle tenor, and happy for her had not its present 
smoothness of current resembled that of the stream 
as it glides downwards to the waterfall ! 

“So, Lucey,” said her father, entering as her 
song was ended, “does your musical philosopher 
beat you to contemn the world before you know 
it !— that is surely something premature. Or did 
you but speak according to the fashion of fair 
maidens, who are always to hold the pleasures of 
life in contempt till they are pressed upon them 
by the address of some gentle knight %” 

Lucy blushed, disclaimed any inference respecting 
her own choice being drawn from her selection of 
& song, and readily laid aside her instrument at 
oe father’s request that she would attend him in 


A and well-wooded park, or rather chase, 
mite alannw the hill hehind tha castle. which 


veins, and used to call her | defend the forest ground which arose 
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ascen 
from the plain, seemed built in re rome © 
it 

majesty. Into this romantic region the 
father and daughter proceeded, arm in arm, by 
a noble avenue overarched by embowering elms, 
beneath which groups of the fallow-deer were 
seen to stray in distant pe tive. As they paced 
slowly on, admiring the different points of view, 
for which Sir Willi Ashton, notwithstanding 


; the nature of his usual avocations, had consi- 


derable taste and feeling, they were overtaken by 
the forester, or eral who, intent on silvan, 
sport, was proceeding with his cross-bow over his 
arm, and a hound led in leash by his boy, into 
the interior of the wood. 
“ Going to shoot us a piece of venison, Norman t” 
said his master, as he returned the woodman’s salu- 
| 


tation. 
‘Saul, your honour, and that I am. Will it 
' please you to see the sport !” 
| ©Qno,” said his lordship, after looking at hia 
daughter, whose colour fled at the idea of seei 
the deer shot, although had her father expresse 
his wish that they should accompany Norman, 
it was probable she would not even have hinted her 
reluctance. 

The forester shrugged his shoulders, “ It wag a 
disheartening thing,” he said, “when none of the 
gentles came down to see the sport. He hoped 
Captain Sholto would be soon hame, or he might 
shut up his shop entirely ; for Mr mie | was kept 
sae close wi’ his Latin nonsense, that, though his 
will was very gude to be in the wood from mornin 
till night, there would be a hopeful lad lost, an 
no making a man of him. It was not so, he had 
heard, in Lord Ravenswood’s time — when a buck 
was to be killed, man and mother’s son ran to 
see ; and when the deer fell, the knife was always 
presented to the knight, and he never yavo jess 
than a dollar for the compliment. And there was 
Edgar Ravenswood — Master of Ravenswood that 
is now — when he up to the wood — there 
hasna been a better hunter since Tristrem’s time 
——when Sir Edgar hauds out,’ down goes the 
deer, faith. But we hae lost a’ sense of wood-craft 
on this side of the hill.” 

There was much in this harangue highly dis- 
pleasing to the Lord Keeper’s fee: vy e could 
not help observing that his menial despised him 
almost avowedly for not possessing that taste for 
sport, which in those times was deemed the natural 
and indispensable attribute of a real gentleman. 
But the master of the game is, in country 
houses, a man of great importance, and entitled to 
use considerable freedom of speech. Sir William, 
therefore, only smiled and replied, he had some- 

| thing else to think upon to-day than killing deer ; 
meantime, taking out his purse, he gave the ranger 
a dollar for his encouragement. The fellow received 
| itas the waiter of a fashionable hotel receives double 
his proper fee from the hands of a country getle- 
man, — that is, with a smile, in which pleasure at 
the gift is mingled with contempt for the ignorance 
of the donor. “ Your honour is the bad 
ter,” he said, “who pays before it is done. 
would you do were I to miss the buck after you 
have paid me my wood-feo f” 





Holds out, t. ¢. presente his peace. 
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*T suppose,” said the Keeper, smiling, “you and queen of gossips, so far as legendary lore is 
would guess what I mean were I to tell you acnserned: She is blind, poor old soul, but when 
of a condictio indediti 7” she speaks to you, you would think she has some 


“Not I, on my saul—I guess it is some law way of looking into your very heart. I am sure J 
aoe sue & beggar, and — your honour | often cover my face, or turn it away, for it seems 

ows what follows.— Well, but I will be just ‘as if she saw one change colour, though she has 
with you, and if bow and brach fail not, you shall been blind these twenty years. She is worth visit- 
have a piece of game two fingers fat on the ing, were it but to say you have seen a blind arfd 
brisket.” paralytic old woman have so much acuteness of 

As he was about to go off, his master again called perception, and dignity of manners. I assure you, 
him, and asked, as if by accident, whether the she might be a countess from her language and 
Master of Ravenswood was actually so bravea man behaviour.—Come, you must go to see Alice; we 
and so good a shooter as the world spoke him ?” are not a quarter of a mile from her co Nd 

“ Brave !— brave enough, I warrant you,” “All this, my dear,” said the Lord Keeper, “is 
answered Norman ; “I was in the wood at Tyn- no answer to my question, who this woman is, and 
inghame, when there was a sort of gallants hunting what is her connection with the former proprietor’s 
with my lord ; on my saul, there was a buck turned family ?” 
to bay made us all stand back ; a stout old Trojan  Q, it was something of a nourice-ship, I believe; 
of the first head, ten-tyned branches, and a brow and she remained here, because her two grandsofis 
as broad as e’er a bullock’s. Egad, he dashed at were engaged in your service. But it was against 
the old lord, and there would have been inlake her will, I fancy; for the poor old creature is 
among the peerage, if the Master had not whipt always regretting the change of times and of pro- 
roundly in, and hausteang him with his cutlass. perty.” 


He was but sixteen then, bless his heart !” | J] am much obliged to her,” answered the Lord 
“ And is he as ready with the gun as with the Keeper. “She and her folk eat my bread, and 
couteau 7” said Sir William. drink my cup, and are lamenting all the while that 


“ He'll strike this silver dollar out from between they are not still under a family which never could 
my finger and thumb at fourscore yards, and 1’)l do good, either to themselves or any one else !” 
hold it out for a gold merk ; what more would ye “Indeed,” replied Lucy, “I am certain you do 
have of eye, hand, lead, and gunpowder ?”’ l old Alice injustice. She has nothing mercenary 

“OQ no more to be wished, certainly,” said the about her, and would not accept a penny in charity, 
Lord Keeper ; “ but we keep you from your sport, if it were to save her from being starved. She is 
Norman. Good-morrow, good Norman.” | only talkative, like all old folk, when you put them 

And humming his rustic roundelay, the yeoman ' upon stories of their youth ; and she g teary about 
went on his road, the sound of his rough voice the Ravenswood people, because she lived under 
gradually dying away as the distance betwixt them | them so many years. But I am sure she is grate: 
increased : — | ful to you, sir, for your protection, and that she 

' would rather speak to you, than to any other person 


"aie abbioe way cen: oe pacing ring, in the whole world beside. Do, sir, come and set 
But the yeoman must start when the bugles sing, old Alice.” 
Tis time, my hearts, *tas tume. And with the freedom of an indulged daughter 
2 ne . —-. Jope braet she dragged the Lord Keeper in the direction she 
There ‘s a herd on Shortwood Shaw ; desired. 


But a hly-white doe in the garden goes, 
She ’s fairly worth them a’. 


“ Has this fellow,” said the Lord Keeper, when 


the yeoman’s song had died on the wind, “ever 

served the Ravenswood people, that he seems 60 CHAPTER IV, 

much interested in them? I suppose you know, Through tops of the high trees she did desery 

Lucy, for you make it a point of conscience to A little smoke, whose vapour, thin, and light, 
ial hi Reeking aloft, : 

Se ee nan OF every Pege about te Winch cheerfal gn did send unto her sight, 


é ‘ . That in the same did wonne some living wight. 
am not quite so faithful a chronicler, my 6 w\GPENGER. 


dear father ; but I believe that Norman once served 
here while a boy, and before he went to Ledington, Lucy acted as her father’s guide, for he was to 
whence you hired him. But if you want to know much engrossed with his political labours, or witl 
any thing of the former family, Old Alice is the society, to be perfectly acquainted with his ows 
best authority.” extensive domains, and, moreover, was general]; 
“ And what should I have to do with them, pray, an inhabitant of the city of Edinburgh ; and she 
Lucy,” said her father, “or with their history or on the other hand, had, with her mother, resides 
accoraplishments ?” the whole summer in Ravenswood, and, 
“Nay, I do not know, sir ; only that you were from taste, partly from want of any other amuse, 
asking questions of Norman about young Ravens- ment, had, by her frequent rambles, learned t 
wood.” 7 know each lane, alley, dingle, or bushy dell, 
* Pshaw, child !”—replied her father, yet imme- “ 
diately added, “ And who is old Alice 1 1 think you And exer bang oom Con eee ee 
know all the old women in the country.” We have said that the Lord Keeper was no 
“To be sure I do, or how could Ihelp the old indifferent to the beauties of nature; and we add 
creatures when they are in hard times} And as in justice to him, that he felt them doubly, wher 
to old Alice, she is the very empress of old women, pointed out by the beautiful, simple, and interesting 
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giri, who, hanging on his arm with filial kindness, 
now called him to admire the size of some ancient 
oak, and now the unexpected turn, where the path 
developing its maze from glen or dingle, suddenly 
reached an eminence commanding an extensive 
view of the plains beneath them, and then Hoan 
glided away from the prospect to lose itself among 
rocks and thickets, and guide to scenes of deeper 
seclusion. ° 

It was when pausing on one of those points of 
extensive and commanding view, that Lucy told 
her father they were close by the cottage of her 
blind protogée ; and on turning from the little hill, 
& Dore which led around it, worn by the daily ste 
of the infirm inmate, brought them in sight of the 
hut, which, embosomed in a deep and obscure dell, 
seemed to have been so situated purposely to bear 
a correspondence with the darkened state of its 
inhabitant. 

The cottage was situated immediately under a 
tall rock, which in some measure beetled over it, 
as if threatening to drop some detached fragment 
from its brow on the frail tenement beneath. The 
but itself was constructed of turf and stones, and 
rudely roofed over with thatch, much of which 
was in a dilapidated condition. The thin blue 
smoke rose from it in a light column, and curled 
upward along the white face of the incumbent 
rock, giving the scene a tint of exquisite softness. 
In a small and rude garden, surrounded by strag- 
pling elder-bushes, which formed a sort of imperfect 

edge, sat near to the bee-hives, by the produce of 
which she lived, that “woman old,” whom Lucy 
had brought her father hither to visit. 

Whatever there had been which was disastrous 
in her fortune — whatever there was miserable in 
her dwelling, it was easy to judge, by the first 

lance, that neither years, poverty, misfortune, nor 
infirmity, had broken the spirit of this remarkable 
woman. 

She occupied a turf-seat, placed under a weeping 
birch of unusual magnitude and age, as Judah is 
represented sitting under her palm-trec, with an 
air at once of majesty and of dejection. Her figure 
was tall, commanding, and but little bent by the 
infirmities of old age. Her dress, though that of 
a peasant, was uncommonly clean, forming in that 
particular a strong contrast to most of her ranh, 
and was disposed with an attention to neatness, 
and even to taste, equally unusual. But it was her 
expression of countenance which chiefly struck the 
spectator, and induced most persons to address her 
with a de of deference and civility very incon- 
sistent with the miserable state of her dwelling, 
and which, nevertheless, she received with that 
easy composure which shewed she felt it to be her 


due. She had once been beautiful, but her beauty | 


had been of a bold and masculine cast, such as 
does not survive the bloom of youth; yet her 
features continued to express strong sense, deep 
reflection, and a charactcr of sober pride, which, 
as we have already said of her dress, appeared to 
argue a conscious superiority to those of her own 
rank. It scarce seemed possible that a face, de- 
peived of the advantage of sight, could have 
character so strongly; but her eyes, 

were almost totally closed, did not, by the 
display of their sightless orbs, mar the countenance 
to which could add nothing. She seemed in 
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murmurs of the busy tribe around her, to abstrac- 
tion, though not to slumber, 

Lucy undid the latch of the little garden gate, 
and solicited the old woman’s attention. “My 
father, Alice, is come to see you.” 

“ He is welcome, Miss Ashton, and so are you,” 
said the old woman, turning and inclining her head 
towards het visiters. 

“This is a fine morning for your bec-hives, 
mother,” said the Lord Keeper, who, struck with 
the outward appearance of Adice, was somewhat 
curious to know if her conversation would corres- 
pond with it, 

“TJ believe so, my lord,” she replied; “I feel 
the air breathe milder than of late.” 

* You do not,” resumed the statesman, “ take 
charge of these bees yourself, mother 1— How do 
you manage them ?” 2 

“By delegates, as kings do their subjects,” re- 
siaed: Alice; “and I am fortunate in a prime 
minister —- Here, Babie.” 

She whistled on a small silver call which hung 
around her neck, and which at that time was 
sometimes used to summon domestics, and Babie, 
a girl of fifteen, made her appearance from the hut 
not altogether so cleanly arrayed as she woule 
probably have been had Alice had the use of her 
eyes, but with a greater air of neatness than was 
upon the whole to have been expected. 

“ Babie,” said her mistress, “offer some bread 
and honcy to the Lord Keeper and Miss Ashton — 
they will excuse your awkwardness, if you use 
cleanliness and despatch.” 

Babie performed her mistress’s command witli 
the grace which was naturally to have been ex- 
pected, moving to and fro with a lobster-like 
gesture, her feet and legs tending one way, while 
her head, turned in a different direction, was fixed 
in wonder upon the laird, who was more fre- 
quently heard of than seen by his tenants and 
dependents. The bread and honey, however, de- 

osited on a plantain leaf, was offered and accepted 
in all due courtesy. The Lord Keeper, still retain- 
ing the place which he had occupied on the decayed 
trunk of a fallen tree, looked as if he wished to 

rolong the interview, but was at a loss how to 
introduce a suitable subject. 

“You have been long a resident on this pro- 
perty ?” he said, after a pause. 

“ It is now nearly sixty years since I first knew 
Ravenswood,” answered the old dame, whose con- 
versation, though perfectly civil and respectful, 
seemed cautiously limited to the unavoidable and 
necessary task of replying to Sir William. 

“ You are not, I should judge by your accent, of 
this country originally ?” said the Lord Keeper, in 
continuation. Z 

“No; I am by birth an Englishwoman,” 

“Yet you scem attached to this country as if 
it were your own.” 

“Jt is here,” replied the blind woman, “ that I 
have drunk the cup of joy and of sorrow which 
Heaven destined for me. I was here the 
an upright and affectionate husband for more than 
twenty years— I was here the mother of six pro- 
mising -children —it was here that God deprived 
me of all these blessings —it was here they died, and 
gone. by yon ruined chapel, they lie all buried— 

had no country but theirs- while they lived — 1 
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| You have driven matters hard with the house of 


“ Bus your louse,” said the Lord Keeper, look- 
ing at it, “ is miserably ruinous 1” 

“Do, my dear father,” said Lucy, eagerly, yet 
bashfully, reesgean, Dry the hint, “give orders to 
make it-better,—that is, if you think it proper.” 

“Jt will last my time, my dear Miss Lucy,” 
said the blind women ; “ I would not have my lord 
give himeelf the lest trouble about it.” 

But,” said Lucy, “you once had a mucii: bet? 


cr| 
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Ravenswood. Believe a true tale — they are a 


| fierce house, and, there is danger in dealing with 


men when they become desperate.” 
“ Tush,” answered the Keeper ; “ what has been 
between us has been the work of the law, not my 
; doing 3 and to the law they must look, if they would 
impugn my proceedings.’ 
“ Ay, but they may think otherwise, and take the 


house, and were rich, and now in your old age +o! law into their own hand, when they fail of other 


live in this hovel |” 

“It is as good as I deserve, Miss Lucy; if ~ 
heart has not broke with what*I have wutfered, 
and seen others suffer, it must have becu strong 
enough, and the rest of this old frame has no 
right to call itself weaker.” 

‘You have poy witnesssed many change-,” 
said the Lord Keeper ; “‘ but your experience must 
have taught you to expect them.” 

“It has taught me to endure them, my lord,” 
was the reply. 

‘Yet you knew that they must needs arrivc in 
the course of years 1” said the statesman. 

“ Ay; as I know that the stump, on or beside 
which you sit, once a tall and lofty tree, must needs 
one day fall by decay, or by the axe ; yet I hoped 
my eyes sas not witness the downfall of tlre tree 
which overshadowed my dwelling.” 

“Do not suppose,” said the Lord Keeper, “ that 
you will lose any interest with me, for looking 

ack with regret to the days when another family 
pessessed my estates. You had reason, doubtless, 
to love them, and I respect your gratitude. I[ 
will order some repairs in your cottage, and I hope 
we shall live to be friends when we know each 
other better.” 

“ Those of my age,” returned the dame, “ ma..e 
no new friends. J thank you for your bounty—it 
is well intended, undoubtedly; but I have all I 
want, and I cannot accept more at your lordship’s 
hands.” 

“ Well, then,” continued the Lord Keeper, “ at 
least allow me to say, that I look upon you as 4 
woman of sense and education beyond your appea- 
rance, and that I hope you will continue to reside 
on this pro of mine rent-free for your life.” 

“TJ hope I shall,” said the old dame, composedly; 
I believe that was made an article in the sale 
of Ravenswood to your lordship, though such a 


trifling circumstance may have escaped your 
recollection.” 


“ I remember—I recollect,” said his lordship, 
somewhat confused. “ I ive you are too much 
attached to your old friends to accept any bencfit 
from their successor.” 

* Far from it, my lord; I am grateful for the 
benefits which I decline, and I wish I could pay 
you for offering them, better than what I am now 
about to say.” The Lord Keeper looked at her in 

ssome surprise, but said nota word. “ My lord,” 
she continued, in an impressive and solemn tone, 
“take care what you do; you are on the brink of 


& ice.” 

Br tntleed 1 said the Lord Keeper, his mind 
reverting to the political circumstances of thic 
equntry. “ Has any thing come to your knowledge 
—any plot or conspiracy !” 

“ No, my lord; those who traffic in sueh com- 
modities do not call into their councils the ol:! 
blind aniinfirm Mv wayninc is of another kind 


{| means of redress.’’ 


“What mean you?” said the Lord Keeper. 
* Young Ravenswood would not have recourse te 
personal violence %”’ 

“God forbid I should say so! I know nothing 
of the youth but what is honourable and open — 
honourable and open, said 1!—I should have 
added, free, generous, noble. But he is still a 
Ravenswood, and may bide his time. Remember 
the fate of Sir George Lockhart.” ! 

The Lord Keeper started as she called to his 
recollection a tragedy so deep and so recent. The 
old woman proceeded : “ Chiesley, who did the deed, 
was a relative of Lord Ravenswood. In the hall 
of Ravenswood, in my presence, and in that ‘of 
others, he avowed publicly his determination: to 
do the cruelty which he afterwards committed. } 
could not keep silence, though to speak it ill became 
my station. ‘ You are devising a dreadful crime,’ 
I said, ‘for which you’ must reckon before the 
judgment-seat.? Never shall I forget his look, 
as he replied, ‘I must rechon then for many 
things and will reckon for this also.’ Therefore 
I may well say, beware of pressing a desperate 
man with the hand of authority. ere is blood 
of Chiesley in the veins of Ravenswood, and one 
drop of it were enough to fire him ig the circum- 
stances in which he is placed —I say, beware of 
him.” 

The old dame had, either intentionally or by 
accident, harped aright the fear of the Lord 
Keeper. The desperate and dark resource of 
private assassination, so familiar toa Scottish baron 
in former times, had even in the present age been 
too frequently resorted to under the pressure of 
unusual temptation, or where the mind of the 
actor was prepared for such a crime. Sir William. 
| Ashton was aware of this; as also that young 

Ravenswood had received injuries sufficient to 
prompt him to that sort of revenge, which becomes 
a frequent though fearful consequence of the partial 
administration of justice. He endeavoured to dis- 
‘ guise from Alice the nature of the apprehensions 
| which he entertained ; but so ineffectually, that a 
person even of less penetration than nature had 
endowed her with must necessarily have becr 
' aware that the subject lay near his bosom. His 
voice was changed in its accent as he replied.to 
her, that the Master of Ravenswood was a man of 
honour; and wére it otherwise, that the fate of 
| Chiesley of Dalry was a sufficient warning to any 
' one who should dare to assume the office of av 


| 


| of his own imaginary wrongs. 


And pig: | y 
uttered these expressions, he rose and left the place 
without waiting for a reply. 


See Note A Ser George Lockhart. 
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CHAPTER V. 


——— Is she a Capulet bd 
O dear account! my life is my foe's debt. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Tux Lord Keeper walked for nearly a quarter 
of a mile in profound silenca His daughter, 
naturally timid, and bred up in those ideas of filial 
awe and implicit obedience which were inculcated 
upon the youth of that period, did not venture to 
interrupt his meditations, 

“Why do you look so pale, Lucy ?” said her 
father turning suddenly round and breaking silence. 

According to the ideas of the time, which did 
not permit a young woman to offer her sentiments 
on any subject of importance unless especially 
required to do so, ,Lucy was bound to appear 
ignorant of the meaning of all that had passed 
betwixt Alice and her father, and imputed the 
emotion he had observed to the fear of the wild 
cattle which grazed in that part of the extensive 
chase through which they were now walking. 

Of these animals, the descendants of the savage 
herds which anciently roamed free in the Caledonian 
forests, it was formerly a point of state to preserve 
a few in the parks of the Scottish nobility. 
Specimens continued within the memory of man 
to be kept at least at three houses of distinction, 
Hamilton, namely, Drumlanrick, and Cumbernauld. 
They had degenerated from the ancient race in 
size and strength, if we are to judge from the 
accounts of old chronicles, and from the formidable 

. remains frequently discovered in bogs and morasses 
when drained and laid open. The bull had lost 
the gy honours of his mane, and the race was 
small and light made, in colour a dingy white, or 
rather a pale yellow, with black horn and hoofs. 
They retained, however, in some measure, the fero- 
city of their ancestry, could not be domesticated on 
account of their antipathy to the human race, and 
were often dangerous if approached unguardedly, or 
wantonly disturbed. It was this last reason which 
has occasioned their being extirpated at the places 
we have mentioned, where probably they would 
otherwise have been retained as appropriate in- 
habitants of a Scottish woodland, and fit tenants 
for a baronial forest. A few, if I mistake not, are 
still preserved at Chillingham Castle, in Northum- 

riand, the seat of the 1 of Tankerville. 

t was to her finding herself in the vicinity of a 
group of three or four of these animals, that Luc 
thought proper to impute those signs of fear, whic 
had arisen in her countenance for a different 
reason. For she had been familiarized with the 
appearance of the wild cattle, during her walks in 
the chase; and it was not then, as it may be 
ROW, & part of a young lady’s demeanour, 
to indulge in causeless tremors of the nerves. On 
the present occasion, however, she speedily found 
cause for real terror. 

Lucy had scarcely replied to her father in the 
words we have mentioned, and he was just about to 
rebuke her sup timidity, when a bull, stimu- 
inated either by the scarlet colour of Miss Ashton’s 

or by one of those fits of capricious ferocity 
to their dispositions are liable, detached 
himself suddenly from the group which was feeding 
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seemed to lose itself among the crossing and 
entangled a a The animal approached the 
intruders on pasture » at first slowly, 
pawing the ground with his hoof, partic beg 
time to time, and tearing up the sand with his horns, 
as if to lash himself up to rage and violence. 

The Lord Keeper, who observed the animal’s 
demeanour, was aware that he was about to become 
mischievous, and, pega A his daughter’s -arm 
under his own, began to fast along the avenue, 
in hopes to get out of his sight and hisreach. This 
was the most ea harrfin i cgi he — ae 
adopted, for, encouraged by the appearance of flight, 
the P pull began & parece them at full speed. 
Assailed by a danger so imminent, firmer courage 
than that of the Lord Keeper might have given 
way. But paternal tenderness, “love strong as 
death,” sustained him. He continued to support 
and drag onward his ran gi until, her fears 
altogether depriving her of the power of flight, she 
sunk down by his side; and when he could no 
longer assist her to escape, he turned round and 
placed himself betwixt her and the raging animal, 
which advancing in full career, its brutal fury 
enhanced by the rapidity of the pes was now 
within a few yards of them. The Lord Keeper had 
no weapons ; his age and gravity dispensed even 
with the usual appendage of a walking sword,— 
could such appendage have availed him any thing. 

It seemed inevitable that the father or daughter, 
or both, should have fallen victims to the impending 
danger, when a shot from the neighbouring thicket 
arrested the progress of the animal. He was sc 
truly struck between the junction of the spine with 
the skull, that the wound, which in any other part 
of his body might scarce have impeded his career, 
proved instantly fatal. Stumbling forward with 
a hideous bellow, the progressive force of his pre-. 
vious motion, rather than any operation of his limba, 
carried him up to within shires ards of the 
astonished Lord Keeper, where he rolled on the 
ground, luis limbs darkened with the black death- 
sweat, and quivering with the last convulsions of 
muscular motion. 

Lucy lay senseless on the ground, insensible o 
the wonderful deliverance which she had expe- 
rienced. Her father was almost equally stupified, 
so rapid and unexpected had been the transition 
from the horrid death which seemed inevitable, to 
perfect security. He gazed on the animal, terrible 
even in death, with a species of mute and confused 
astonishment, which did not permit him distinctly 
to understand what had taken place; and so 
inaccurate was his consciousness of what had 
pect that he might have supposed the bull had 

n arrested in its career by a thunderbolt, had he 
not observed among the branches of the thicket the 
rs rae & man, with a short gun or musquetoon in 


This instantly recalled him to a sense of their 
situation -—a glance at his daughter reminded him 
of the necessity of procuring her assistance. He 
called to the man, whom he concluded to be one of 
his foresters, to give immediate attention to Miss 
Ashton, while he hinted If hastened to call assistance. 
The hunteman approached them accordingly» and 
the Lord Keeper saw he was a stranger, but was 
too much agitated to make any fartherremarks, In 
a few hurried words, he directed ‘the shooter, a4 
stronger and more active than himeelf, to carry 
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a cee naman _ em at tne 
the young lady to a neighbouring fountain, while usually parted, by the delay of the priest to ring hi 
he went back to Alice’s hut to procure more aid. | usual fiarkeay No shanns took ass aoa ia 
The man to whose timely interference they had | nymph’s outward form; but as soon as the 
been so much indebted, did not seem inclined lengthening shadows made her aware that the usual 
to leave his good work half finished. He raised hour of the vespers chime was passed, she tore 
Lucy from the ground in his arms, and conveying herself from her lover’s arms with a shriek of 
her through the glades of the forest by paths with despair, bid him adieu for ever, and plunging into 
which he seemed well acquainted, stopped not until { the fountain, disappeared from his eyes, The 
he laid her in safety by the side of a plentiful and | bubbles occasioned by her descent were crimsoned 
lucid fountain, which had been once covered ' with blood as they arose, leading the distracted 
in, screened and decorated with architectural | Baron to infer, that his ill-judged curiosity had 
ornaments of a Gothic character. But now the | occasioned the death of this interesting and myste- 
vault which had covered it being broken down | rious being. The remorse which he felt, as well as 
and riven, and the Gothic font ruined and demo- | the recollection of her charms, proved the penance 
lished, the stream burst forth from the recess of the | of his future life, which he lost in the battle of 
earth in open day, and winded its way among | Flodden not many months after. But, in memory 
the broken sculpture and moss-grown stones which | of his Naiad, he had previously ornamented the 
lay in confusion around its source. fountain in which she appeared to reside, and 
Tradition, ule hi busy, at least in Scotland, to | secured its waters from profanation or pollution, 
~vith a legendary tale a spotinitself interesting, | by the small vaulted building of which the frag- 
ascribed a cause of peculiar veneration to this | ments still remained scattered around it. From 
fountain. A beautiful young lady met one of the | this period the house of Ravenswood was supposed 
Lords of Ravenswood while hunting near this spot, | to have dated its decay. 
and like a second Egeria, had captivated the affec- | Such was the generally received legend, which 
tions of the feudal Numa. They met frequently | some, who would seem wiser than the vul 
afterwards, and always at sunset, the charms of the cxplained, as obscurely intimating the fate of a 
nymph’s mind completing the conquest which ber | beautiful maid of plebeian rank, the mistress of this 
beauty had begun, and the mystery of the intrigue Raymond, whom he slew in a fit of jealousy, and 
adding zest to both. She always appeared and whose blood was mingled with the waters of the 
i d close by the fountain, with which, locked fountain, asit was commonly called. Others 
therefore, her lover judged she had some inex- imagined that the tale had a more remote origin in 
plicable connection. She placed certain restrictions the ancient heathen mythology. All however 
on their intercourse, which also savoured of agreed, that the spot was fatal to the Ravenswood 
mystery. They met only once a-week—Friday family; and that to drink of the waters of the 
was the appointed day—and she explained to the well, or even approach its brink, was as ominous 
Lord of Ravenswood, that they were under the to a descendant of that house, as for a Grahame 
necessity of separating so soon as the bell of a to wear green, a Bruce to kill a spider, or a St 
chapel, belonging to a hermitage in the adjoining Clair to cross the Ord on a Monday. 
wood, now long ruinous, should toll the hour of Tt was on this ominous spot that Lucy Ashton 
vespers. In the course of his confession, the first drew breath after her long and almost deadly 
Baron of Ravenswood intrusted the hermit with swoon. Beautiful and pale as the fabulous Naiad 
the secret of this singular amour, and Father in the last agony of separation from her lover, she 
Zachary drew the necessary and obvious conse- was seated so as to rest with her back against a 
quence, that his patron was enveloped in the toils part of the ruined wall, while her mantle, dripping 
of Satan, and in danger of destruction both to body with the water which her protector had used pro- 
and soul. He choad these perils to the Baron fusely to recal her senses, clung to her slender 
with all the force of monkish rhetoric, and described, and beautifully proportioned form. 
in the most frightful colours, the real character and The first moment of recollection brought to her 
n of the apparently lovely Naiad, whom he mind the danger which had overpowered her 
esitated not to denounce as a limb of the kingdom | senses—the next called to remembrance that of 
of darkness. The lover listened with obstinate her father. She looked around—he was nowhere 
incredulity ; and it was not until worn out by the | to be seen—“ My father— my father !” was all that 
obstinacy of the anchoret, that he consented to put | slie could ejaculate. 
the state and condition of his mistress toa certain’ Sir William is safe,” answered the voice of 
trial, and for that purpose acquiesced in Zachary’s a stranger —“ perfectly safe, and will be with you 
proposal, that on their next interview the vespers instantly.” 
should be rung half an hour later than usual. § “ Are you sure of that !”’ exclaimed Lucy —“ the 
The hermit maintained, and bucklered his opinion bull was close by us — do not stop me — I must go 
by quotations from Malleus Malificarum, Spren- to seek my father ?” 
gerus, Remi tus, and other learned demonologists, And she arose with that purpose; but her 
that the Evil One, thus seduced to remain behind strength was so much exhausted, that, far from 
tits —— hour, would assume her true shape, po i the power to execute her purpose, 
and, having appeared to her terrified Jover as a she must have fallen against the stone on which she 
fiend of hell, would vanish from him in a flash of had leant, probably not without sustaining serious 
sulphurous lightning. Raymond of Ravenswood injury. 
acquiesced in the experiment, not incurious con- The stranger was so near to her, that, without 
cerning the issue, though confident it would dis- actually suffering her to fall, he could not avoid 
appoint the ex tions of the hermit. catching her in his arms, which, however, he did 
At the appointed hour the lovers met, and their with a momentary reluctance, very unusual when 
interview was protracted beyond that at which they gouth interposes to prevent beauty from danger 
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It seemed as if her weight, slight as it was, proved 
too heavy for her young and athletic assistant, for, 
without feeling the temptation of detaining her 
in his arms even for a single instant, he again 
placed her on the stone from which she had risen, 
and retreating a few steps, repeated hastily, “Sir 
William Ashton is perfectly safe, and will be here 
instantly. Do not make yourself anxious on his 
account—Fate has singularly preserved him. You, 
madam, are exhausted, and must not think of rising 
until you have some assistance more suitable than 
mine.” 

Lucy, whose senses were by this time more 
effectually collected, was naturally led to look at 
the stranger with attention. There was nothing 

-in his appearance which should have rendered him 
unwilling to offer his arm to a young lady who 
required support, or which could have induced her 
to refuse his assistance ; and she could not help 
thinking, even in that moment, that he seemed 
cold and reluctant to offerit, A shooting-dress 
of dark cloth intimated the rank of the wearer, 
though concealed in part by a large and loose cloak 
of a dark brown colour. A Montero cap and a 
black feather drooped over the wearer’s brow, and 
partly concealed his features, which, so far as seen, 
were dark, regular, and full of majestic, though 
somewhat sullen, expression. Some secret sorrow, 
or the brooding spirit of some moody passicn, had 
quenched the lightand ingenuous vivacity of youth 
in a countenance singularly fitted to display both, 
and it was not easy to gaze on the stranger with- 
out a secret impression either of pity or awe, or 
at least of doubt and curiosity allied to both. 

The impression which we have necessarily been 
‘long in describing, Lucy felt in the glance of a 
moment, and had no sooner encountered the keen 
black eyes of the stranger, than her own were 
bent on the ground with a mixture of bashful 
embarrassment and fear. Yet there was a neces- 
sity to speak, or at least she thought so, and ina 
fluttered accent she began to mention her wonder- 
ful escape, in which she was sure that the stranger 
must, under Heaven, have been her father’s pro- 
tector, and her own. 

He seemed to shrink from her expressions of 
gratitude, while he replied abruptly, “I leave you, 
madam,”—the deep melody of his voice rendered 
powerful, but not harsh, by something likeaseverity 
of tone—“ I leave you to the protection of those 
to whom it is possible you may have this day been a 
guardian angel.” 

Lucy was surprised at the ambiguity of his 
language, and, with a feeling of artless and unaf- 
fected gratitude, began to deprecate the idea of 
having intended to give her deliverer any offence, 
as if such a thing had been possible. “I have 
been unfortunate,” she said, “in endeavouring to 
express my —I am sure it must be so, 
though I cannot recollect what I said—but would 
you but stay till my father—till the Lord Keeper 
comes—would you only permit him to pay you his 
thanks, and to inquire your name?” 

“My name is unn »” answered the 
stranger; “your father—I would rather say Sir 
William Ashton—will learn it soon enough, for 
all the pleasure it is likely to afford him.” 

- “You mistake him,” said ~~ earnestly, “he 
will be grateful for my sake and for his own. ‘You 
do not know my father, or you are deceiving me 
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with a story of his safety, when he has already 
fallen a victim to the fury of that animal.” 

When she had caught this idea, she started from 
the ground, and endeavoured to press towards the 
avenue in which the accident had taken place, 
while the stranger, though he seemed to hesitate 
between the desire to assist and the wish to leave 
her, was obliged, m common humanity, to oppose 
her both by entreaty-nnd action. 

“On the word of a gentleman, madam, I tell 
you the truth ; your father is in perfect safety; you 
will expose yourself to injury if you venture back 
where the herd of wild cattle grazed.—If you 
will go ”—for, having once adopted the idea that 
her father was still in danger, she pressed forward 
in spite of him—* If you will go, accept my arm, 
though I am not perhaps the person who can witb 
most propricty offer you support.” 

But, without heeding this intimation, Lucy took 
him at his word. “QO if you be a man,” she said, 
—“if you be a gentleman, assist me to find my 
father! You shall not leave me — you must go 
with mo—he is dying perhaps while wo are 
talking here !” 

Then, without listening to excuse or apology, and 
holding fast by the stranger’s arm, though uncon 
scious of anything save the support which it gave, 
and without which she could not have moved, 
mixed with a vague feeling of preventing his escape 
from her, she was urging, and almost dragging him 
forward, when Sir William Ashton came up, fol- 
lowed by the female attendant of blind Alice, and 
by two wood-cutters, whom he had summoned 
from their occupation to his assistance. His joy 
at seeing his daughter safe, overcame the surprise 
with which he would at another time have beheld 
her hanging as familiarly on the arm of a stranger, 
as she might have done upon his own. 

“ Lucy, my dear Lucy, are you safe t—are you 
well f” were the only words that broke from him 
as he embraced her in ecstasy. 

“TI am well, sir, thank God ! and still more that 
I see you s0;—but this gentleman,” she said, 
quitting his arm, and shrinking from him, “ what 
must he think of me?” and her eloquent blood, 
flushing over neck and brow, spoke how much she 
was ashamed of the freedom with which she had 
craved, and even compelled his assistance. 

“This gontleman,” said Sir William Ashton, 
* will, I trust, not regret the trouble we have given 
him, when I assure him of the gratitude of the 
Lord Keeper for the greatest service which one 
man ever rendered to another—for the life of my 
child—for my own life, which he has saved by his 
bravery and presence of mind. He will, 1 am sure, 
permit us to request-———” 

‘¢Request nothing of mE, my lord,” said the 
stranger, in a stern and peremptory tone; “I am 


the ter of Ravenswood.” 
There was a dead pause of , not unmixed 
with less pleasant feelings. eo Master wrapt 


himself in his cloak, made a haughty inclination 
towards Lucy, muttering a few words of courtesy, 
as indistinctly heard as they seemed to be reluc- 
tantly uttered, and, turning from them, was 
immediately lost in the thicket. 

“The Master of Ravenswood !” said the Lord 
Keeper, when ho had recovered his momentary 
astonishment—‘“Hasten after him—stop him— 
beg him to speak to me fer a single moment.” 
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The two foresters accordingly set off in pursuit of how to throw into theiy manner, when they mean 
the stranger. They speedily reappeared, and,in-an to mediate betwixt the headlong passions of the 


embarrassed and awkward manner, said the gentle- 
man would not return. The Lord Keeper took one 
of the fellows aside, and questioned him more closely 
what the Master of Ravenswood had said. 

“ He just said he wadna come back,” said the 
man, with the caution of a prudent Scotsman, who 
cared not to be the bearer of an unpleasant errand. 

“ He said something more, sir,” said the Lord 
Keeper, “and I insist on knowing what it was.’ 

“ Why, then, my lord,” said the man, looking 
down, “he said— But it wad be nae pleasure to 
your lordship to hear it, for I daresay the Master 
meant nae ill.” 

“ That ’s none of your concern, sir; I desire to 
bear the very words.” 

“ Weel, then,” replied the man, “he said, Tell 
Sir William Ashton, that the next time he and I 
forgather, he will not be half sae blithe of our 
meeting as of our parting.” 

“Very well, sir,” said the Lord Keeper, “I 
believe he alludes to a wager we have on our hawks 
— it is a matter of no consequence.” 

He turned to his daughter, who was by this 
time so much recovered as to be able to walk home. 
But the effect which the various recollections, 
connected with a scene so terrific, made upon a 
mind which was susceptible in an extreme degree, 
was more permanent than the injury which her 
nerves had sustained. Visions of terror, both in 
sleep and in waking reveries, recalled to her the 
form of the furious animal, and the dreadful 
bellow with which he accompanied his career ; 
and it was always the image of the Master of 
Ravenswood, with his native nobleness of counte- 
nance and form, that seemed to interpose betwixt 
her and assured death. It is, perhaps, at all times 
eg. aks for a young person to suffer recollection 
to dwell repeatedly, and with too much compla- 
cency, on the same individual; but in Lucy’s 
situation it was almost unavoidable. 


| 


ruder sex? This was a perilous question to 
her own mind— perilous both in the idea and in 
its consequences. 

Lucy Aaiton, in short, was involved in those 
mazes of the imagination which aye most dange- 
rous to the young and the sensitive. Time, it is 
true, absence, change of scene and new faces, 
might probably have destroyed the illusion in her 
instance as it has done in many others; but her 
residence remained solitary, and her mind withput 
those means of dissipating her pleasing visions. 
This solitude was chiefly owing to the absence of 
Lady Ashton, who was at this time in Edinburgh, 
watching the progress of some state intrigue; the 
Lord Keeper only received society out of policy 
or ostentation, and was by nature rather reserved 
and unsociable ; and thus no cavalier appeared to 
rival or to obscure the ideal picture of chivalrous 
excellence which Lucy had pictured to herself in 
the Master of Ravenswood. 

While Lucy indulged in these dreams, she made 
frequent visits to old blind Alice, hoping it would 
be easy to lead her to talk on the subject, which at 
present she had so imprudently admitted to occupy 
so large a portion of her thoughts. But Alice did 
not in this particular gratify her wishes and expec- 
tations. She spoke readily, and with pathetic feel- 
ing, concerning the family in general, but seemed 
to observe an especial and cautious silence on thc 
subject of the present representative. The little 
she said of him was not altogether so .favourable 
as Lucy had anticipated. She hinted that he was 
of a stern and u orgies character, more read} 
to resent than to pardon injuries; and Lucy com- 
bined with great alarm the hints which she now 
dropped of these dangerous qualities, with Alice’s 
advice to her father, so emphatically given, “ to 
beware of Ravenswood.” 

But that very Ravenswood, of whom such unjust 


She had never | suspicions had been entertained, had, almost imme- 


happened to see a young man of mien and features | diately after they had been uttered, confuted them, 


so romantic and so striking as young Ravenswood ; 
but had she seen an hundred his equals or his 
Bu 


by saving at once her father’s life and her own. 
Had he nourished such black revenge as Alice’s 


iors in those particulars, no one else could ' dark hints seemed to indicate, no deed of active 
have been linked to her heart by the strong | guilt was necessary to the full gratification of that 


associations of remembered danger and escape, of | evil passion. He needed but to have withheld for 


Barer wonder, and curiosity. I say curiosity, 


an instant his indispensable and effective assis- 


it is likely that the singularly restrained and | tance, and the object of his resentment must have 


unaccommodating manners of the Master of | perished, without any 


direct aggression on his part, 


Ravenswood, so much at variance with the natural | by a death equally fearful and certain. She con 
expression of his features and grace of his deport- | ceived, therefore, that some secret prejudice, or 


ment, as they excited wonder by the contrast, had | the suspicions incident to 


their effect in riveting her attention to the 
recollection. She knew little of Ravenswood, or 
the disputes which had existed betwixt her father 
and his, and perhaps could in her gentleness of 
mind hardly bas eomprehended the angry and 
bitter passions which they had engendered. But 
she knew that he was come of noble stem; was 
poor, though descended from the noble and the 
wealthy ; and she felt that she could sympathize 
with the feelings of a proud mind, which urged 
him to recoil from the proffered gratitude of the 
hal 1 loin of his father’s house and domains. 
Would he have equally shunned their acknowledg- 
ments and avoided their intimacy, had her father’s 
ah bet been urged more mildly, less abruptly, and 

with the grace which_women s0 well know 


age and misfortune, had’ 
led Alice to form conclusions injurious to the 

character, and irreconcilable both with the gene- 

rous conduct and noble features of the Master or. 
Ravenswood. And in this belief Lucy reposed 

her hope, and went on weaving her enchanted web 

of fairy tissue, as beautiful and transicnt as the 

film of the gossamer, when it is pearled with the 

morning dew and glimmering to the sun. 

Her father, in the meanwhile, as well as the 
Master of Ravenswood, were making reflections, 
as frequent though more solid than those of Lucy, 
upon the singular -event which had taken place 
The Lord Keeper’s first task, when he returned 
home, was to ascertain by medical advice that his 
daughter had sustained no ge a the dange- 
rous and alarming situation in which she had been 
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placed, Satisfied on this topic, he proceeded to “We must please him after his own fashion,’ 
“pevise the memoranda which he had taken down said another, “though it be an unlooked-for one.” 
from the mouth of the person employed to inter- “A wilful man maun hae his way,” answered 
rupt the funeral service of the late Lord Ravens- the old counsellor. 

wood. Bred to casuistry, and well accustomed to “The Keeper will rue this before ‘engl and day 
einer the ambidexter ingenuity of the bar, it cost are out,” said a third ; “ the Master of Ravenswood 

im little trouble to soften the features of the is the lad to wind him a pirn.”' 

tumult which he had been at first so anxiousto |§ “ Why, what would you do, my lords, with the 
exaggerate. He preached to his colleagues of the poor young fellow ?” said a noble quis present; 
Privy Council the necessity of using conciliatory ‘the Lord Keeper has got all his estates — he has 
measures with young men, whose blood and temper not 8 cross to bless himself with.” 

were hot, and their experience of life limited. He On which the ancient Lord Turntippet replied, 


did not hesitate te attribute some censure to the eer tivs laasee kane 4g as f 
soacuet = the officer, as having been unnecessarily He hos shins topine’— 
These were the contents of his public despatches. And that was our way before the Revolution — 


The letters which he wrote to those private friends Luitur cum persona, qui luere non potest owm oru 
into whose management the matter was likely to _ mena*— Hegh, my lords, that’s gude law Latin,” 
fall, were of a yet more favourable tenor. He; “I can see no motive,” replied the Marquis, 
represented that lenity in this case would be equally , “that any noble lord can bave for urging thie 
politic and popular, whereas, considering the high matter farther; let the Lord Keeper have the 
respect with which the rites of interment’are re- | power to deal in it as he pleases.” 
garded in Scotland, any severity exercised against , “Agree, agree—remit to the Lord Keeper, 
the Master of Ravenswood for protecting those of | with any other person for fashion’s sake -— Lord 
his father from interruption, would be on all sides | Hirplehooly, who is bed-ridden—one to be a 
most unfavourably construed. And, finally, assu- | quorum — Make your entry in the minutes, Mr 
ming the lan of a generous and high-spirited Clerk— And now, my lords, there is that young 
man, he made it his particular request, that this scattergood, the Laird of Bucklaw’s fine to be dis- 
affair should be passed over without severe notice. poned upon—TI suppose it goes to my Lord Trea- 
He alluded with delicacy to the predicament in _ surer 1” 
which he himself stood with young Ravenswood, | “‘ Shame be in my meal-poke, then,” exclaimed 
es having succeeded in the long train of litigation Lord Turntippet, “ and your hand aye in the nook 
by which the fortunes of that noble house had of it! I had set that down for a by bit between 
been so much reduced, and confessed it would be , meals for mysell.” : 
moet peculiarly acceptable to his own feelings, could | © To use one of your favourite saws, my lord,” 
he find means in some sort to counterbalance the | replied the Marquis, “ you are like the miller’s dog, 
disadvan which he had occasioned the family, ' that licks his lips before the bag is untied — the 
though only in the prosecution of his just and ' man is not fined yet.” 
bawful rights. He therefore made it his particular | “ But that costs but twa skarts of a pen,” said 
and personal request that the matter should have Lord Turntippet; “and surely there is nae noble 
ao farther consequences, and insinuated a desire lord that will presume to say, that I, wha hae com- 
that he himself should have the merit of having | plied wi’ a’ compliances, tane all manner of tests, 
put a stop to it by his favourable report and inter-  abjured all that was to be abjured, and sworn a’ 
cession. It was particularly remarkable, that, con- that was to be sworn, for these thirty years bypast, 
trary to his uniform practice, he made no special sticking fast by my duty to the state through 
communication to Lady Ashton upon the subject report and bad report, shouldna hae something 
of-the tumult; and although he mentioned the ; now and then to synd my mouth wi’ after sic 
alarm which Lucy had received from one of the | drouthy wark t Eh ?” 
wild cattle, yet he gave no detailed account of an| “It would be very unreasonable jndeed, my 
incident so interesting and terrible. lord,” replied the Marquis, “ had we either thought 
There was much surprise among Sir William that your lordship’s drought was quenchable, or 
Ashton’s political friends and colleagues on receiv- observed any thing stick in your that 
ing letters of a tenor so unexpected. On com- required washing down.” 
oaring notes together, one smiled, one put up his | And so we close the scene on the Privy Council 
»xyebrows, a third nodded acquiescence in the of that period. 
genera] wonder, and a fourth asked, if they were 
sure these were all the letters the Lord Keeper 


had written on the subject. “It runs strangely in CHAPTER VI. 
my mind, my lords, that none of these advices 
pcg the idk . the rae an ea For this are all these warriors come, 
no etters of a con nature O Near an The Fare § ; 
been received, although the question seemed to Pehill die eae acl 
imply the possibility of their existence. Henny Mackaweiz 
“ Well,” said an old eheaded statesinan, who 


had contrived, by shifting and trimming, to main- On the evening of the day when the Lord Keeper 
tain his post at the eeneage throfgh alt the changes 0d his daughter were saved from such imminent 
of aa — oe eno had a Fad thirty 

years, yaght ir William w verified ' Wind him a pirn, proverbial for preparing a tronblesome 
the auld Aonteahe saying, ‘ As soon comes the lamb’s wake Let hie ay Orit his person, who cannot pay with bls 


skin to market as the auld tup’s.’ ” 
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peril, two strangers were seated in the :rost private | to the far end of a fur estate? and now I shall be 


apartment 


of a small obscure inn, or rawoer ale- | obliged, I suppose, to shelter and shift about like 


house, called the Tod’s Den, about three or four | yourself— live one week upon a line of secret 
miles from the Castle of Ravenswood, and as far | intelligence from Saint Germains—another upon 


from the ruinous tower of Wolf’s Crag, betwixt 
which two places it was situated. 

One of these strangers was about forty years of 
age, tall, and thin in the flanks, with an aquiline 
nose, dark penetrating eyes, and a shrewd but 
sinister cast of countenance. The other was about 
fifteen years younger, short, stout, ruddy-faced, 
and fod baie’, with, an open, resolute, and cheer- 
ful eye, to which careless and fearless freedom, 
and inward daring, gave fire and expression, not- 
withstanding its light grey colour. A stoup of wine, 
(for in those days it was served out from the cask 
in pewter flagons,) was placed on the table, and 
saat had his quaigh or bicker’ before him. But 
there was little appearance of conviviality. With 
folded arms, and looks of anxious expectation, 
they eyed each other in silence, each wrapt in his 
own thoughts, and holding no communication with 
his neighbour. 

At length the younger broke silence by exclaim- 
ing, “ What the foul fiend can detain the Master 
so long? he must have miscarried in his enter- 
ment.— Why did you dissuade me from going with 
yous?” 

«One man is enough to right his own wrong,” 
said the taller and older personage ; “ we venture 
our lives for him in coming thus far on such an 
errand.” 

“You are but a craven after all, Craigengelt,” 
answered the younger, “and that’s what many 
folk have thought you before now.” 

“But what none has dared to tell me,” said 
Craigengelt, laying his hand on the hilt of his 
sword; “and, but that I hold a hasty man no 
better than a fool, I would”—he paused for his 
companion’s answer. 

“ Would you?” said the other coolly; “and 

why do you not then ¢” 

Craigengelt drew his cutlass an inch or two, and 
then returned it with violence into the scabbard — 
“ Because there is a deeper stake to be played for, 
than the lives of twenty harebrained gowks like 

ou.” 
i You are right there,’’ said his companion, “ for 
if it were not that these forfeitures, and that last 
fine that the old driveller Turntippet is gaping for, 
and which, I daresay, is laid on by this time, have 
fairly driven me out of house and home, I were a 
coxcomb and a cuckoo to boot, to trust your fair 
promises of gotting me a commission in the Irish 

i »— what have I to do with the Irish bri- 

t Iam a plain Scotsman, as my father was 
ore me; and my grand-aunt, Lady Girnington, 
cannot live for ever.” 

* Ay, Bucklaw,” observed Crai elt, “ but she 
may live for many a long day ; and for your father, 
he land and living, kept himself close from 
wadsetters and _money-lenders, paid each man his 
due, and lived on his own.” ' 

“And whose fault is it that I have not done 
so too!” said Bucklaw— “whose but the devil’s 
and youfs, and such like as you, that have led me 


1 Drinking cups of different sizes, made out of staves hooped 

*to, . a used chiefly for drinking wine or 
brandy; it 
fare wood, 
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report of a rising in the Highlands—get my brenk- 
fast a>d morning-draught ofack from old Jacobite 
ladies, and give them locks of my old wig for the 
Chevalier’s hair—second my friend in his quarrel 
till he comes to the field, and then flinch from him 
lest 50 important a political agent should — 

read, 


from the way. All this I must tio fer 
besides oe myself a Captain !” 

“ You think you are making a fine speech now,” 
said Craigengelt, “and shewing much wit at my 
expense. Is starving or hanging better than the 
life I am obliged to lead, because the present for- 
tunes of the king cannot sufficiently support his 
envoys?’ 

“‘ Starving is honester, Craigengelt, and hanging 
is like to be the end on ’t— But what you mean to 
make of this poor fellow Ravenswood, I know not 
—he has no money left, any more than I—his 
lands are all pawned and pledged, and the interest 
eats up the rents, and is not satisfied, and what do 
you hope to mahe by meddling in his affairs ?” 

“Content yourself, Bucklaw; I know my busi- 
ness,” replied Craigengelt. ‘ Besides that his 
name, and his father’s services in 1689, will make 
such an acqyisition sound well both at Vérsailles 
and Saint Germains—you will also please be in- 
formed, that the Master of Ravenswood is a very 
different kind of young fellow from you. He has 
parts and address, as well as courage and talents, 
and will present himself abroad like a youug man 
of head as well as heart, who knows something 
more than the speed of a horse or the flight of a 
hawk. I have lost credit of late, by bringing over 
no one that had sense to know more than how to 
unharbour a stag, or take and reclaim an eyess. 
The ,, Master has education, sense, and penetra- 
tion. 

“ And yet is not wise enough to escape the ¢ricks 
of a kidnapper, Craigengelt ?” replied the younger 
man. “ But don’t be angry; you know you will 
not fight, and so it is as well to leave your hilt in 
peace and quiet, and tell me in sober guise how 
you drew the Master into your confidence t”’ 

“ By flattering his love of vengeance, Buck- 
law,” answered Craigengelt. ‘ He has always dis- 
trusted me, but I watched my time, and struck 
while his temper was red-hot with the sense of insult 
and of wrong. He goes now to expostulate, as 
he says, and perhaps thinks, with Sir William 
Ashton. I say, that if they meet, and the lawyer 
puts him to his defence, the Master will kill him; 
for he had that sparkle in his eye which never 
deceives you when you would read a man’s purpose. 
At any rate, he will give him such a bullying as 
will be construed into an assault on a privy-coun- 
cillor ; so there will be a total breach betwixt him 
and government ; Scotland will be too hot for him, 
France will gain him, and we will all set sail 
together in the French brig L’Espoir, which is 
hovering for us off Eyemouth.” 

* Content am I,” said Bucklaw ; “ Scotland has 
little left ‘that I care about; and if carrying the 
Master with us will get us a better reception in 
France, why, 80 be it, a God’s name. doubt 
our own merits will procure us slender pvrefer- 
ment; and I trast he will eend a ball throngh the 
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Keeper’s head before he joins us. One or two of own making, noble captain. Well, if you will not 
these scoundrel statesmen should be shot once a- give him your horse, why, d—n it, he must have 
year, just to keep the others on their good beha- mine.” - 

viour.” “ Yours {” said Craigengelt. 

“ That is very true,” replied Craigengelt; “and §“ Ay, mine,” repeated Bucklaw ; “ it shall never 
it reminds me that I must go and see that our be said that I agreed to back a gentleman in 
horses have been fed, and are in readiness; for, a little affair of honour, and neither helped him on 
should such deed be done, it will be no time for with it nor off from it.” 
grass to grow beneath their heels.” He proceeded “You will give him your horse? and have you 
as far as the door, then turned back with a look considered the loss!” 
of earnestness, and said to Bucklaw, “ Whatever  “ Loss! why, Grey Gilbert cost me twenty Jaco- 
should come of this business, I am sure you will buses, that’s true; but then his hackney is worth 
do me the justice to remember, that I said nothing something, and his Black Moor is worth twice as 
to the Master which could imply my accession to much were he sound, and I know how to handle 
any act of violence which he may take into hishead him. Take a fat sucking mastiff whelp, flay and 
to commit.” bowel him, stuff the body full of black and grey 

“No, no, not a single word like accession,” snails, roast a reasonable time, and baste with oil of 
replied Bucklaw; “you know too well the risk spikenard, saffron, cinnamon and honey, anoint 
belonging to these two terrible words, art and | with the dripping, working it in. - 

t.”" en, as if to himself, he recited the fol- “ Yes, Bucklaw; but in the meanwhile, before 
owing lines: ° the sprain is cured, nay, before the whelp is roasted, 
you will be caught and hung. Depend on it, thc 
chase will be hard after Ravenswood. I wish we 
| had made our place of rendezvous nearer to the 


“ What is that you are talking to yourself?’ said coast.” 








Craigengelt, turning back with some anxiety. | “On my faith, then,” said Bucklaw, “I had 
sd Nothing —only two lines I have heard upon , best go off just now, and leave my horse for him— 
the stage,” replied his companion. Stay, stay, he comes, I hear a horse’s feet.” 


“ Bucklaw,”’ said Craigengelt, “I sometimesthink | ‘Are you sure there is only one!” said Craig- 
you should have been a stage-player yourself; all engelt; “I fear there is a chase; I think I Hear 
is fancy and frolic with you.” , three or four galloping together — I am sure I hear 

“J have often thought so myself,” said Bucklaw. more horses than one.” 

“TI believe it would be safer than acting with you | “ Pooh, pooh, it is the wench of the house clat- 
in the Fatal Conspiracy. But away, play your tering to the well in her pattens. By my faith, 
own part, and look after the horses like a groom Captain, you should give up both your captainship 
as you are. A play-actor—a stage-player!” he and your secret service, for you are as easily 
repeated to himself; “that would have deserved scared as awild-goose. But here comes the Master 
a stab, but that Craigengelt’s a coward—And alone, and looking as gloomy as a night in Nov- 
yet I should like the profession well enough — , ember.” 

Stay—let me see—ay—I would come out The Master of Ravenswood entered the room 
in Alexander— accordingly, his cloak muffled around him, his 
arms folded, his looks stern, and at the same time 


Silas traee Cie rmye 2 rise 0 eve may ores dejected. He flung his cloak from him as he 


When I rush ony sare none will dare to Stays red, threw himself hair, and appeare 
» Sure hone W Yr 8 ’ 

"Tis love commands, and glory leads the way.” a ral sie proband ae Serge te ee : 

As with a voice of thunder, and his hand upon =“ What has happened? What have you done?” 
his sword, Bucklaw repeated the ranting couplets was hastily demanded by Craigengelt and Bucklaw 
of poor Lee, Craigengelt re-entered with a face of in the same moment. 

: ‘ “ Nothing,” was the short and sullen answer. 

“We are undone, Bucklaw! the Master’s led * Nothing ? and left us, determined to call the 
horse has cast himself over his halter in the old villain to account for all the injuries that you. 
stable, and is dead lame—his hackney will be set we, and the country, have received at his hand! 
up with the day’s work, and now he has no fresh Have Mba seen him {” 
horse ; he will never get off.”’ “T have,” replied the Master of Ravenswood. 

“ Egad, there will be no moving with the speed “Seen him? and come away without settling 
of lightning this bout,” said Bucklaw, drily. “But scores which have been so long due?” sai 


_—— 


stay, you cat give him yours.” Bucklaw ; “I would not have expected that at the 
2 t! and be taken myself? I thank you for hand of the Master of Ravenswood.” 
the ”” said Craigengelt. “No matter what you expected,” replied Ra- 


a replied Bucklaw, “if the Lord Keeper venswood ; “it is not to you, sir, that I shall be 
chould have met with a mischance, which for my disposed to render any reason for my conduct.” 

lay T cannot su » for the Master is not the “Patience, Bucklaw,” said gelt, inter- 

to shoot an old and unarmed man—but ifthere rupting his companion, who seemed about to makc 

should have been a fray at the Castle, you are an angry reply. “ The Master has been interrupt¢? 

neither art nor part in it, you know, so have nothing in his purpose by some accident; but he mu“ 

to fear.” excuse the anxious curiosity of friends, who 8": 

* True, truc,” answered the other, with embar- devoted to his cause like you and me.” 

"3 “but consider my commission from Saint “Friends, Captain Craigengelt !” retorted R» 

Pes : venswood, haughtily ; “I am ignorant what fav 

‘ Which many men think is a commission of your larity has passed betwixt us to entitle you to ur 
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that eapresyion. { think our friendship amounts 
‘o this, that we agreed to leave Scotland together 


30 soon as I should have visited the alienated 
mansion of my fathers, and had an interview with 
ita present possessor —I will not call him pro- 
prietor.”” ‘ 

“ Very true, Master,” answered Bucklaw ; “and 
is we thought you had a mind to do something to 
put your neck in jeopardy, Craigie and I very 
courteously agreed to tarry for you, although ours 
might run some risk in consequence. As to Craigie, 
indeed, it does not very much signify, he had gallows 
written on his brow in the hour of his birth; but 
{ should not like to discredit my parentage by 
coming to such an end in another man’s cause.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said the Master of Ravenswood, 
“TI am sorry if I have occasioned you any incon- 
venience, but I must claim the right of judging 
what is best for my own affairs, without render- 
ing explanations to any one. I have altered my 
mind, and do not design to leave the country this 


Not to leave the country, Master !” exclaimed ' 
Craigengelt. “Not to go over, after all the | 
trouble and expense I have incurred — after all 
the risk of discovery, and the expense of demur- 
rage !” 

“ Sir,’’ replied the Master of Ravenswood, “when 
I designed to leave this country in this haste, I 
made use of your obliging offer to procure me 
means of conveyance ; but I do not recollect that I 
pledged myself to go off, if I found occasion to 
alter my mind. For your trouble on my account, 
I am sorry, and I thank you; your expense,” he 
added, putting his hand into his pocket, “ admits a 
more solid compensation — freight and demurrage 
are matters with which I am unacquainted, Captain 


| 
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“ Mortblieu !” said Captain Craigengelt, “my 
recruit is lost !” 

“Ay, Captain,” said Bucklaw, “the salmon is 
off with hook and all. But I will after him, for I 
have had more of his insolence than I can well 
digest.” 

Craigengelt offered to accompany him; but 
Bucklaw replied, “ No, nd, tain, keep you the 
cheek of the chimney-nook till I come back ; it’s 
good sleeping in a haill shin. : 


* Little kens the auld wife that sits by the fire, 
How cauld the wird blaws in hurle-burle swira.* ** 


And singing as he went, he left the apartment, 


CHAPTER VII. 


Now, Billy Bewick, keep good heart, 
And of thy talking let me be ; 
But if thou art a man, as I am sure thou art, 
Come over tho dike and fight with me. 
Old Ballad. 


THe Master of Ravenswood had mounted the 
ambling hackney which he before rode, on finding 
the accident which had happened to his led horse, 


and, for the animal’s ease, was proceeding at a 
slow pace from the Tod’s Den towards his old 
tower of Wolf’s Crag, when he heard the op- 


ing of a horse behind him, and, looking back, per- 
ecived that he was pursued by young Bucklaw, 
who had been delayed a few minutes in the pursuit 
by the irresistible temptation of giving the hostler at 
the Tod’s Den some recipe for treating the lame 
horse. This brief delay he had made up by hard 
galloping, and now overtook the Master where the 
road traversed a waste moor. “ Halt, sir,” cried 


Craigengelt, but take my purse and pay yourself | Bucklaw; “I am no political agent — no Captain 
according to yourown conscience.” Andaccordingly Craigengelt, whose life is too important to be 
he tendered a purse with some gold in it to the hazarded in defence of his honour. I am Frank 


s0i-disant captain. 

But here Bucklaw interposed in his turn. 
“ Your fingers, Craigie, seem to itch for that same 
piece of green net-work,” said he; “but I make 
my vow to God, that if they offer to close upon 
it, I will chop them off with my whinger. Since 
the Master has changed his mind, I suppose we 
need stay here no longer ; but in the first place I 
beg leave to tell him ——” 

“ Tell him any thing you will,” said Craigengelt, 
“if you will first allow me to state the incon- 
veniences to which he will expose himself by quitting 
our society, to remind him of the obstacles to his 
remaining here, and of the difficulties attending 
his proper introduction at Versailles and Saint 
Germains, without the countenance of those who 
have established useful connections.” 

“ Besides forfeiting the friendship,” said Bucklaw, 
“ of at least ope man of spirit and honour.?’ 

“ Gentlemeh,” said Ravenswood, “ permit me 
once more to assure you, that you have been 
pleased to attach to our temporary connection more 

ce than I ever meant that it should have. 
When I repair to foreign courts, I shall not need | 


the introduction of an intriguing adventurer, nor 
is it n for me to set on the friend- 
me of a hot-headed bully.” With these words, , 
and without waiting for an answer, he left the | 
apartment, remounted his horse, and was heard | 
to rida off. : | 


Hayston of Bucklaw, and no man injures me by 
word, deed, sign, or look, but he must render me an 
account of it.” 

“ This is all very well, Mr Hayston of Bucklaw,” 
replied the Master of Ravenswood, in a tone the 
most calm and indifferent ; “ but I have no quarrel 
with you, and desire to have none. Our roads 
homeward, as well as our roads through life, lie in 
different directions; there is no occasion for us 
crossing each other.” 

“Js there not?” said Bucklaw, impetuously. 
“ By Heaven! but I say that there is, though 
— you called us intriguing adventurers.” 

‘“‘ Be correct in your recollection, Mr Hayston ; 


it was to E fae companion only I applied that 
epithet, and you know him to be no better.” 


“ And what then? He was my companion for 
the time, and no man shall insult my companion, 
right or wrong, while he is in my company.” 

“Then, Mr Hayston,” replied Ravenswood, with 
the same composure, “you should choose your. 
society better, or you are like to have much work 
in your capacity of their champion. Go home, 
sir, sleep, and have more reason in your wrath to- 


morrow.” 
“ Not so, Master, you have mistaken your man ; 
high airs and wise saws shall not it off thus. 


Besides, you termed me bully, and you shall 
retract the word before we part. 
% Faith, ecarcely,” said Ravenswood, “ unless 
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you shew me better reason for thinking myself 
mistaken than you are now producing.” 

“Then, Master,” said Bucklaw, “though I 
should be sorry to offer it to a man of your 
quality, if you will not justify your incivility, or 
retract it, or name a place of meeting, you must 
here undergo the bard word and the hard blow.” 

“ Neither will be necessary,” said Ravenswood ; 
“ J am satisfied with what I have done to avoid an 
affair with you. If you are serious, this place 
will serve as well as another.” 

“ Dismount, then, and draw,” said Buchlaw, 
setting him an example. “I always thought and 
said you were a pretty man; I should be sorry to 
report you otherwise.” 

* You shall have no reason, sir,” said Ravens- 
wood, alighting, and putting himself into a posture 
of defence. 

Their swords crossed, and the combat com- 
menced with great spirit on the part of Bucklaw, 
who was well accustomed to affairs of the kind, 
and distinguished by address and dexterity at his 
weapon. In the present case, however, he did not 
use his skill to advantage ; for, having lost temper 
at the cool and contemptuous manner in which the 
Master of Ravenswood had long refused, and at 
length granted him satisfaction, and urged by his 
impatience, he adopted the part of an assailant 
with inconsiderate eagerness. The Master, with 
equal skill, and much greater composure, remained 
chiefly on the defensive, and even declined to avail 
himself of one or two advantages afforded him by 
the eagerness of his adversary. At length, in a 
desperate lunge, which he followed with an attempt 
to close, Bucklaw’s foot slipped, and he fell on the 
short grassy turf on which they were fighting. 
Take your life, sir,” said the Master of Ravens- 
wood, “and mend it, if you can.” 

“It would be but a cobbled piece of work, I fear,” 
suid Bucklaw, rising slowly, and gathering up his 
sword, much less disconcerted with the issue of the 
combat than could have been expected from the 
impetuosity of his temper. “I thank you for my 
life, Master,” he pursued. “ There is my hand, I 
bear no ill-will to you, either for my bad luck or 
your better swordmanship.” 

The Master looked steadily at him for an instant, 
then extended his hand to him. — “ Bucklaw,’’ he 
said, “ you are a generous fellow, and I have donc 
you wrong. I heartily ask your pardon for the 
expression which offended you; it was hastily and 
incautiously uttered, and I am convinced it is 
totally misapplied.” 

“Are you indeed, Master?” said Bucklaw, his 
face resuming at once its natural expression of 
light-hearted carelessness and audacity; “that is 
more than I expected of you; for, Master, men 
Say you are not ready to retract your opinions 
and your language.” 

“ Not when I have well considered them,” said 
the Master. 

“Then yeu are a little wiser than I am, for I 
always give my friend satisfuction first and expla- 
nation afterwards. If one of us falls, all accounts 
are settled ; if not, men are never so ready for 

as after war.— But what does that bawling 

t of a boy want?” said Bucklaw. “1 wish to 
Heaven ho had come a few minutes sooner! and 
be must have been ended some time, and per- 

this way is as woll as any other.” 
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As he spoke, the boy ke mentioned came up, 
cudgelling an ass, on which he was mounted, to the 
top of its speed, and sending, like one of Ossian’s 
heroes, his voice before him,—“ Gentlemen, — 
gentlemen, save yourselves ! for the gudewife bade 
us tell ye there were folk in her house had taen 
Captain Craigengelt, and were seeking for Bucklaw, 
and that ye behoved to ride for it.” 

“ By my faith, and that’s very true, my man,” 
said Bucklaw ; “and there’s a silver sixpence for 
your news, and I would give any man twice as 
much would tel] me which way I should ride.” 

“ That will I, Bucklaw,’”’ said Ravenswood; “ ride 
home to Wolf’s Crag with me. There are places 
in the old tower where you might lie hid were a 
thousand men to seek you. 

“ But that will bring you into trouble yourself, 
Master ; and unless you be in the Jacobite scrapc 
already, it is quite needless for me to drag you in.” 

“ Not a whit; I have nothing to fear.” 

“ Then I will ride with you blithely, for, to sa) 
the truth, I do not know the rendezvous that 
Craigie was to guide us to this night; and Tam 
sure that, if he is taken, he will tell all the truth o’ 
me, aud twenty lies of you, in order to save him- 
self from the withie.” 

They mounted, and rode off in company accor 
dingly, striking off the ordinary.road, and holding 
their way by wild moorish unfrequented paths 
with which the gentlemen were well acquainted: 
from the exercise of the chase, but through whicl 

| others would have had much difficulty in tracing 
| their course. They rode for some time in silence. 
making such haste as the condition of Ravens- 
| wood’s horse permitted, until night having gradu- 
| ally closed around them, they discontinued their | 
| speed, both from the difficulty of discovering their 
| path, and from the hope that they were beyond the 
reach of pursuit or observation. 

“ And now that we have drawn bridle abit,” 
said Bucklaw, “I would fain ask you a question, 
Master.” 

“ Ask, and welcome,” said Ravenswood, “ but 
forgive my not answering it, unless I think pro- 

er.”” 

“Well, it is simply this,” answered his late 
antagonist, —~ What, in the name of old Sathan, 
could make you, who stand so highly on your repu- 
tation, think for a moment of cela 4 up with 
such a rogue as Craigengelt, and such a scape 
grace as folk call Bucklaw ?” 

‘Simply, because I was desperate, and sough 
desperate associates.” 

“ And what made you break off from us at tlu 
nearest ?’ again demanded Bucklaw. 

“ Because I had changed my mind,” gaid the 
Master, “and renounced my enterprise, at least 
for the present. And now that I have answered 
your questions fairly and frankly, tell me what 
makes you associate with Craigengeit, so mucl) 
beneath bp both in birth and in spirit?” 

“In plain terma,” answered Bucklaw, “ because 
I am a fool, who have gambled away my land in 
these times. My d-aunt, Lady Girnington, hus 
taen a new tack of life, I think, and I could only 
hope to get something by a change of government. 
Craigie was a sort of gambling acquaintance ; he 
saw my condition; and, as the devil is always at 
one’s elbow, told me lies about his credentials 
from Versailles, and his irter est at Saint Germaius. 
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=—- me a captain’s commission at Paris, and 
have been ass enough to put my thumb under 
his belt. I daresay, by this time, he has told a 
dozen pretty stories of me to the government. 
And this is what I have got by wine, women, and 
dice, cocks, dogs, and horses.” 

“ Yes, Bucklaw,” said the Master, “you have 
indeed nourished in your bosom the snakes that 
are now stinging you.” 

“ That’s home as well as true, Master,” replied 


his companion ; “but, by your leave, you have 
nursed in your bosom,one great goodly snake that 
has swallowed all the rest, and is as sure to devour 


you as my half dozen are to make a meal on all 


that’s left of Bucklaw, which is but what lies , me,”said Ravenswood. “But yonder is Wolf's 


between bonnet and boot-heel.”’ 
“I must not,” answered the Master of Ravens- 


“ Well,” replied Bucklaw, “ but I will begin thie 
blessed night, and bave determined not to drink 
above one quart of wine, unless your claret be of 
extraordi quality.” 

“You will find little to tempt you at Wolf’s 
Crag,” said the Master. “I know not that I can 
promise you more than the shelter of my roof ; all, 
and more than all, our stock of wine and provisions 
was exhausted at the late occasion.” 

‘“ Long may it be ere provision is needed for the’ 
like purpose,” answered Bucklaw ; “ but you should 
not drink up the last flask at a dirge; there is il 
luck in that.”’ ; 

“ There is ill luck, I think, in whatever belongs to 


& 
and whatever it still contains is at your service.” ' 
The roar of the sea had long announced their 


wood, “challenge the freedom of speech in which | approach to the cliffs, on the summit of which, like 


T have set example. 
metaphor, do you call this monstrous passion, 
which you charge me with fostering ?” 

“ Revenge, my good sir, revenge; which, if it 
be as gentlemanlike a sin as wine and wassail, with 
their e¢ owteras, is equally unchristian, and not so 
bloodless. It is better breaking a park-pale, to 
watch a doe or damsel, than to shoot an old man.” 

“] deny the purpose,” said the Master of 
Ravenswood. “Qn my soul, I had no such inten- 
tion; I meant but to confront the oppressor ere 
T left my native land, and upbraid him with his 
tyranny and its consequences. I would have stated 
my wrongs so that they would have shaken his soul 
within him.” 

“ Yes,” answered Bucklaw, “and he would have 
collared you, and cried help, and then you would 
have sisken the soul out of him, I suppose. Your 
very look and manner would have frightened the 
old man to death.” 

“ Consider the provocation,” answered Ravens- 
wood—“ consider the ruin and death procured and 
caused by his hard-hearted cruelty—an ancient 
house destroyed, an affectionate father murdered ! 
Why, in our old Scottish days, he that sat quiet 
under such wrongs, would have been held neither 
fit to back a friend nor face a foe.” 

“ Well, Master, I am glad to see that the devil 
deals as cunningly with other folk as he deals with 
me; for whenever I am about to commit any folly, 
he persuades me it is the most necessary, gallant, 
ane thing on earth, and I am up to sad- 

egirths in the bog before I see that the ground 
is soft. And you, Master, might have turned out 
@ murd a homicide, just out of pure respect for 
your father’s memory.” 

“There is more sense in your language, Buck- 

law,” replied the Master, “ than might have been 
expected from your conduct. It is too true, our 
vices steal upon us in forms outwardly as fair as 
those of the demons whom the superstitious repre- 
sent as intriguing with the human race, and are 
not discovered in their native hideousness until we 
have clasped them in our arms.” 

“ But we may throw them from us, though,” said 
Bucklaw, “and that is what I shall think of doi 
ome of those days, — that is, when old Lady Girn- 
ington dies.” 

“ Did you ever hear the expression of the English 
divine ?”’ said Ravenswood — ** Hell is paved with 
good intentions’ as much as to say, they are 
more often formed than executed.” 








| 


| 
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What, to speak without a the nest of some sea-eagle, the founder of the for- 


talice had perched his eyry. The pale moon, which 
had hitherto been contending with flitting clouds, 
now shone out, and gave them a view of the soli- 
tary and naked tower, situated on a projecting cliff 
that beetled on the German Ocean. On three 
sides the rock was precipitous; on the fourth, 
which was that towards the land, it had been origi- 
nally fenced by an artificial ditch and drawbridge, 
but the latter: was broken down and ruinous, and 
the former had been in part filled up, so as to 
allow passage for a horseman into the narrow 
court-yard, encircled on two sides with low offices 
and stables, partly ruinous, and closed on the land- 
ward front by a low embattled wall, while the 
remaining side of the quadrangle was ee 
the tower itself, which, tall and narrow, and built 
of a greyish stone, stood glimmering in the moon- 
light, like the sheeted spectre of some huge giant. 
A wilder or more disconsolate dwelling, it was 
rhaps difficult to conceive. The sombrous and 
eavy sound of the billows, successively dashing 
against the rocky beach at a profound distance 
beneath, was to the ear what the landscape was to 
the eye—a symbol of unvaried and monotonous 
melancholy, not unmingled with horror. 

Although the night was not far advanced, there 
was no sign of living inhabitant about this forlorn 
abode, excepting that one, and only one, of the 
narrow and stanchelled windows which appeared 
at irregular heights and distances in the walls of 
the building, shewed a small ee of light. 

“ There,” said Ravenswood, “sits the only male 
domestic that remains to the house of Ravenswood; 
and it is well that he does remain there, since 
otherwise, we had little hope to find either light 
or fire. But follow me cautiously; the road is 
narrow, and admits only one horse in front.” 

In effect, the path led along a kind of isthmus, 
at the peninsular extremity of which the tower was 
situated, with that exclusive attention to strength 
and security, in preference to every circumstance 
of convenience, which dictated to the Scettish 
barons the choice of their situations, as well as 
their style of building. 

By adopting the cautious mode of approach re- 
commended by the proprietor of this wild hold, 
they entered the court-yard in safety. But it was 
ere the efforts of Ravenswood, though loudly 
exerted by knocking at the low-browed entranee 
and repeated shouts to Caleb to open the gato and 
admit them, received any answer. 
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“the old man must be departed,” he began to 

, “or fallen into some fit; for the noise I have 
made would have waked the seven sleepers.” 

At length a'timid and hesitating voice replied, — 
& Master — Master of Ravenswood, is it you ¢” 

“ Yea, it is I, Caleb ; open the door quickly.” 

“ But is it you in very blood and body? For I 
would sooner face fifty deevils as my master’s 

haist, or even his wraith, — wherefore, aroint ye, 
if ye were ten times my master, unless ye come 
in bodily shape, lith and limb.” 

“Tt is I, you old fool,” answered Ravenswood, 
“in bodily shape, ard alive, save that I am half 
dead with cold.” 

The light at the upper window disappeared, and 
glancing from loop-hole to loop-hole in slow suc- 
Cession, gave intimation that the bearer was in 
the act of descending, with great deliberation, a 
winding staircase occupying one of the turrets 
which graced the angles of the old tower. The 
tardiness of his descent extracted some exclama- 
tions of impatience from Ravenswood, and several 
oaths from his less patient and more mercurial 
companion. Caleb again paused ere he unbolted the 
door,and once more asked, if they were men of mould 
that demanded entrance at this time of ye 2 

“ Were I near you, you old fool,” said Bucklaw, 
“J would give you sufficient proofs of my bodily 
condition.” 

Open the gate, Caleb,” said his master, in a 
more soothing tone, partly from his regard to the 
ancient and faithful seneschal, partly perhaps 
because he thought that angry words would be 
thrown away, so long as Caleb had a stout iron- 
clenched oaken door betwixt his person and the 
speakers. 

At length Caleb, with a trembling hand, undid 
the bars, opened the heavy door, and stood before 
them, exhibiting his thin grey hairs, bald forehead, 
and sharp high features, illuminated by a quivering 
lamp which he held in one hand, while he shaded 
and protected its flame with the other. Thie 
timorous courteous glance which he threw around 
him— the effect of the partial light upon his 
white hair and illumined features, might have 
made a good painting; but our travellers were too 
impatient for security against the rising storm, to 
permit them to indulge themselves in studying the 
picturesque. “ Is it you, my dear master ? is it you 
yourself, indeed ?”’ exclaimed the old domestic. “ I 
am wae ye suld hae stude waiting at your ain 
gate ;.but wha wad hae thought o’ seeing ye sae 
sune, and a strange gentleman with a— (Here he 
exclaimed apart, as it were, and to some inmate of 
the tower, in a voice not meant to be heard by 
those in the court— Mysie— Mysie, woman! stir 
for dear life, and get the fire mended; take the auld 

- stool, or ony thing that’s readiest that 
will e a lowe.)—T doubt we are but puirly | 
vided, no expecting ye this some months, when | 

oubtless ye wad hae been received conform till , 
your rank, as gude right is ; but nathelesa is 

” Natheless, Galeb,” said the Master, “we must | 
have our horses up, and ourselves too, the best 
way we can. I hope you are not sorry to see me 
sooner than you ex 3” 

“Sorry, my lord !—J am sure ye sall aye be 
my lord wi’ honest folk, as your noble ancestors 
hae been these three hundred , and never 
asked a whig’s leave. Sorry to see the Lord of 
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Ravenswood at ane o’ his ain castles !|—(Then 
again apart to his unseen associate behind. the 
screen — Mysie, kill the brood-hen without thinking 
twice on it; let them care that come ahint.) —— No 
to say it’s dur best dwelling,” he added, ing to 
Bucklaw; “but just a strength for the Lord of 
Ravenswood to flee until, —that is, not to flec, but 
to retreat until in troublous times, like the present, 
when it was ill convenient for him to live farther 
in the country in ony of his better and mair 
principal manors ; but, for its antiquity, maist folk 
think that the outside of Wolf’s Crag is worthy of 
a large perusal.” 

“ And you are determined we shall have time to 
make it,” said Ravenswood, somewhat amused with 
the shifts the old man used to detain them without 
doors, until his confederate Mysie had made her 
preparations within. 

“OQ, never mind the outside of the house, my good 
friend,” said Bucklaw; “let’s see the inside, and 
let our horses see the stable, that’s all.” 

“ O yes, sir —ay, sir, — unquestionably, sis — my 
lord and ony of his honourable companions ? 

“ But our horses, my old friend — our horses; 
they will be dead-foundered by standing here in 
the cold after riding hard, and mine is too good 
to be spoiled; therefore, once more, our horses,” 
exclaimed Bucklaw. 

“ True —ay— your horses —yes—I will call 
the grooms ;” and sturdily did Caleb roar till the 
old tower rang again, —“ John— William—Saun- 
ders!— The lads are gane out, or sleeping,” 
he observed, after pausing for an answer, which 
he knew that he had no human chance of re- 
eciving. “ A’ gaes wrang when the Master’s out 
by; but I'll take care o’ your cattle mysell.” 

“J think you had better,” said Ravenswood, 
“otherwise I sec little chance of their being 
attended to at all.” 

“ 'Whisht, my lord, — whisht, for God’s sake,” 
said Caleb, in an imploring tone, and apart to his 
master; “if ye dinna regard your ain credit, 
think on mine; we’ll hae hard eneugh wark to 
mak a decent night 0 ’t, wi’ a’ the lees I can tell.” 

“ Well, well, never mind,” said his master; “ go 
to the stable. There is hay and corn, I trust ?” 

“Ou ay, plenty of hay and corn ;” this was 
uttered boldly and aloud, and, in a lower tone, 
“there was some half-fous o’ aits, and some taits 
o’ meadow-hay, left after the burial.” 

“ Very well,” said Ravenswood, taking the lamp 
from his domestic’s unwilling hand, “I will shew 
the stranger up staits myself.” 

“JT canna think o’ that, my lord ;—if ye wad 
but have five minutes, or ten minutes, om, at 
maist, a quarter of an hour’s patience, and look 
at the fine moonlight prospect of the Bass and 
North-Berwick Law till I sort the horses, I vould 
marshal ye up, as reason is ye suld be marshalled, 
your lordship and your honourable visiter. And 
I hae lockit up the siller candlesticks, and the lamp 
is not fit ——” ; 

“Tt will do very well in the meantime,” said 
Ravenswood, “and you will have no difficulty 
for want of light in the stable, for, if I recollect, 
half the roof is off.” 

“Very true, my lord,” replied the trusty 
adherent, and with ready wit instantly added, « and 
the lazy sclater loons have never come to put it op 
a’ this while, your lordship.” 
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“If I were disposed to jest at the calamities ; a poor one: I hear the matter in discussion betwixt 


of my house,” said Ravenswood, as he ied the 
way up stairs, “poor old Caleb would furnish me 
with ample means. His passion consists in re- 
presenting things about our miserable menage, not 
as they are, but as, in his opinion, they ought to 
be; and, to say the truth, I have been often 
diverted with the poor wretch’s expedients to 
ly what he thought was essential for the credit 
of the family, and his still more generous apolo- 
gies for the want of those articles for which 
is ingenuity could discover no substitute. But 
though the tower is none of the largest, I shall 
have some trouble without him to find the apart- 
ment in which there is a fire.” 

As he spoke thus, he opened the door of the hall. 
“ Here, at least,” he said, “there is neither hearth 
nor harbour.” 

It was indeed a scene of desolation. A large 
vaulted room, the beams of which, combined like 
those of Westminster-Hall, were rudely carved at 
the extremities, remained nearly in the situation 
in which it had been left after the entertainment 
at Allan Lord Ravenswood’s funeral. Overturned 

itchers, and black jacks, and pewter stoups, and 
ns, still encumbered the large oaken table ; 
glasses, those more perishable implements of 
eonviviality, many of which had been voluntarily 
sacrificed by the guests in their enthusiastic pledges 
to favourite toasts, strewed the stone floor with 
their fragments. As for the articles of plate lent 
for the purpose by friends and kinsfolk, those 
had been carefully withdrawn so soon as the 
ostentatious display of festivity, equally unnecessary 
and strangely timed, had been made and ended. 
Nothing, in short, remained that indicated wealth ; 
all the signs were those of recent wastefulness, and 
present desolation. The black cloth hangings, 
which on the late mournful occasion, replaced 
the tattered moth-eaten tapestries, had been partly 
pulled down, and, dangling from the wall in ir- 
regular festoons, disclosed the rough stone-work of 
the building, unsmoothed either by plaster or the 
chisel. The seats thrown down, or left in disorder, 
intimated the careless confusion which had concluded 
the mournful reyel. “This room,” said Ravens- 
wood, holding up the lamp-——“ this room, Mr Hay- 
ston, was riotous when it should have been sad ; it is 
@ just retribution that it should now be sad when 
it ought to be cheerful.” 

They left this disconsolate apartment, and went 
up stairs, where, after opening one or two doors 
in vain, Ravenswood led the way into a little 
matted anteroom, in which, to their great joy, they 
found a tolerable good fire, which Mysie, by some 
such expedient as Caleb had suggested, had sup- 

fed with a reasonable quantity of fuel. Glad at 
the haart to see more of comfort than the castle 
had yet seemed to offer, Bucklaw rubbed his hands 
heartily over the fire, and now listened with more 
complacency to the apologies which the Master of 
Ravenswood offered. “Comfort,” he said, “ I can- 
mot provide for you, for I have it not for my- 
self; it is long since these walls have known it, if, 
indeed, they were ever acquainted with it. Shelter 
and safety, I think, I can promise you.” 
~ Exegilent matters, Master,” replied Bucklaw, 
“and with a mouthful of food and wine, positively 
all I can require rag pl 

“J fear,” said the Master, “ your supper will be 


Caleb and Mysie. Poor Balderston is something 
deaf, amongst his other accomplishments, so that 
much of what he means should be spoken aside is 
overheard by the whole audience, an ng scons by. 
those from. whom he is most anxious to conceal his 
private mancuvres—Hark !” 

They listened, and heard the old domestic’s voice 
in conversation with Mysie to the following effect. 
“ Just mak the best o’t, mak the best o’t, woman ; 
it’s easy to put a fair face on ony thing.” 

“ But the auld brood-hen !—she’ll be as teugh 

as bow-strings and bend leather !” 
. “Say ye made a mistake—say ye made a mis- 
take, Mysie,” replied the faithful seneschal, in a 
soothing and undertoned vojce; “ tak it a’ on 
yoursell ; never let the credit o’ the house suffer.” 

“ But the brood-hen,” remonstrated Mysie,—ou, 
she’s sitting some gate aneath the dais in the hall, 
and I am feared to gae in in the dark for the bogle; 
and if I didna see the bogle, I could as ill see the 
hen, for it’s pit mirk, and there’s no another light 
in the house, save that very blessed lamp whilk the 
Master has in his ain hand. And if I had the 
hen, she’s to pu’, and to draw, and to dress; how 
can I do that, and them sitting by the only fire 
we have %” - 

“ Weel, weel, Mysie,” said the butler, “bide ye 
there a wee, and I’tl try to get the lamp wiled away 
frae them.” 

Accordingly, Caleb Balderston entered the apart- 
ment, little aware that so much of his by-play had 
been audible there, “ Well, Caleb, my old friend, 
is there any chance of supper?” said the Master of 
Ravenswood. 

“ Chance of supper, your lordship ?” said Caleb 
with an emphasis of strong scorn at the implied 
doubt,— How should there be ony question of that, 
and us in your lordship’s house {Chance of supper, 
indeed !—But ye’ll no be for butcher meat? There’s 
walth o’ fat poultry, ready either for spit or 
brander— The fat capon, Mysie!” he added, calling 
out as boldly as if such a thing had been in 
existence. é 

“ Quite unnecessary,” said Bucklaw, who deemed 
himself bound in courtesy to relieve some part of 
the anxious butler’s perplexity, “if you have any 
thing cold, or a morsel of bread.” 

“The best of bannocks!’ exclaimed Caleb, 
much relieved ; “ and for cauld meat, a’ that we 


_ hae is cauld eneugh,—howhbeit maist of the cauld 


meat and pastry was gien to the puir folk after 
the ceremony of interment, as gude reason was ; 
nevertheless - 

« Come, Caleb,’*said the Master of Ravenswood, 
“1 must cut this matter short. This is the young 
laird of Bucklaw; he is under hiding, and therefore, 
you know: 7 

“He'll be nae nicer than your ia honour, 
I’se warrant,” answered Caleb, cheerfully, with « 
nod of intelligence ; “I am eit that the gentleman 
is under distress, but I am blithe that he canna bay 
muckle again our house-keeping, for I believe his ain 
pinches may match ours ;—no that we are f 
thank God,” he added, retracting the ission 
which he had made in his first burst of joy, “but 
nae doubt we are waur aff than we hae been, or 
suld be. And for eating,—what vaguely telling a 
lee ? there’s just the hinder end of the muttor-ham 
that has been but three times on the table, and 
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nearer the bane the sweeter, as your honours 
weel ken; and—there’s the heel of the ewe 
milk kebbuck, wi’ a bit of nice butter, and — and 
— that’s a’ that’s to trust to.” And with great 
alacrity he produced his slender stock of provisions, 
and placed them with much formality upon a small 
round table betwixt the two gentlemen, who were 
not deterred either by the homely quality or limited 
uantity of the repast from doing it full justice. 
Caleb in the meanwhile waited on them with 


Sapa officiousness, as if anxious to make up, by 
is own assiduity, for the want of all other 
attendance. 


But, alas! how little on such occasions can 
form, however anxiously and scrupulously observed, 
upply the lack of substantial fare? Bucklaw, who 
aileagerly eaten a considerable portion of the thrice- 
sacked mutton-ham, now began to,demand ale. 

“T wadna just presume to recommend our ale,” 
said Caleb ; “ the maut was ill made, and there was 
awfu’ thunner last week ; but siccan water as the 
‘rower well has ye’ll seldom see, Bucklaw, apd 
that I’se engage for.” 

“ But if your ale is bad, yon can let us have some 
wine,” said Bucklaw, making a grimace at the 
mention of the pure element which Caleb so 
earnestly recommended. 

“ Wine !” answered Caleb, undauntedly, “eneugh 
of wine ; it was but twa days syne—wae’s me for 
the cause—there was as much wine drunk in this 
house as would have floated a pinnace. There 
never was lack of wine at Wolf’s Crag.” 

“ Do fetch us some then,” said his master, 
“instead of talking about it.” And Caleb boldly 
departed. 

very expended butt in the old cellar did he 
set a-tilt, and shake with the desperate expectation 
of collecting enough of the grounds of claret to 
fill the pewter measure which he carried 
in his hand. Alas! each had Been too devoutly 
drained ; apd, with all the squeezing and mancu- 
ae which his craft as a butler suggested, he 
could only collect about half a quart that seemed 
presentable. Still, however, Caleb was too good a 
general to renounce the field without a stratagem 
to cover his retreat. He undauntedly threw 
down an empty flagon, as if he had stumbled 
at the entrance of the apartment; called upon 
Mysie to wipe up the wine that had never been 
sput, and placing the other vessel on the table, 
boped there was still enough left for their honours. 
There was indeed; for even Bucklaw, a sworn 
friend to the grape, found no enco ent to 
renew his first attack on the vintage of Wolf’s 
Crag, but contented himself, however reluctantly, 
with a draught of fair water. Arrangements were 
now made for his ; and as the secret 
chamber was assigned for this » it fur- 
nished Caleb with a first-rate and most plausible 
porey for all deficiencies of furniture, bedding, 


c. 

“For wha,” said he, “would have thought 
of the secret chaumer being needed? it has not 
been used since the time of the Gowrie Con- 
spiracy, and I durst never let a woman ken of the 
entrance to it, or your honour will allow that it wad 
not hae been a secret chaumer lang.” 


« Ceres] 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The hearth in hall was black and dead, 
No board was dight in bower within, 
Nor merry bow] nor welcome ; 
«« Here's sorry cheer,"’ quoth the Heir of Linne. 
5 Old Ballad. 


Tue feelings of the prodigal Heir of Linne, as 
expressed in that excellent old song, when, 
dissipating his whole fortune, he found himself the 
deserted inhabitant of “the lonely lodge,” night 

rhaps have some resemblance to those of 

ter of Ravenswood in his deserted mansion of 
Wolf’s Crag. The Master, however, had this 
advantage over the spendthrift in the legend, that if 
he was in similar distress, he could not impute it 
to his own imprudence. His mi had been 
bequeathed to him by his father, and, joined to his 
high blood, and to a title which the courteous 
might give, or the churlish withhold at their 
pleasure, it was the whole inheritance he had 
derived from his ancestry. 

Perhaps this weenie yet consolatory reflec- 
tion, crossed the mind of the unfortunate young 
nobleman with a breathing of comfort. Favourable 
to calm refiection, as well as to the Muses, tho 
morning, while it dispelled the shades of night, had 
a composing and sedative effect upon the stormy 
passions by which the Master of Ravenswood had 
been agitated on the preceding day. He now felt 
himself able to analyse the different feelings by 
which he was agitated, and much resolved to com 
bat and to subdue them. The morning, which had. 
arisen calm and bright, gave a pleasant effect even 
to the waste moorland view which was seen from 
the castle on looking to the landward; and the 
glorious ocean, crisped with a thousand rippling 
waves of silver, extended on the other side, in 
awful yet complacent majesty, to the verge of the 
horizon. With such scenes of calm sublimity the 
human heart sympathizes even in its most disturbed 
moods, and deeds of honour and virtue are inspired 
by their majestic influence. 

To seek out Bucklaw in the retreat which he had 
afforded him was the first occupation of the Master, 
after he had performed, with a scrutiny unusually 
severe, the important task of self-examination. 
“ How now,’ Bucklaw ¢” was his morning’s saluta- 
tion —“ how like you the couch in which the exiled 
Earl of Angus once slept in security, when he was 
pursued by the full energy of a king’s resentment ?” 

“ Umph !” returned the sleeper awakened ; “I 
have little to ge ne of where so great a man 
was quartered before me, omy the mattress was 
of the hardest, the vault somewhat damp, the rate 
rather more mutinous than I would have expected 
from the state of Caleb’s larder ; and if there had 
been ghutters to that grated window, or a curtain 
to the bed, I should think it, upon the whole, an 
improvement in your accommodations.” 

“It is, to be sure, forlorn enough,” said the 
Master, looking around the small vault ; “ but if you 
will rise and leave it, Caleb will endeavour to 
hte a aie breakfast than your supper of last 
night. 

< Pray, let it be no better,” said Bucklaw, getting 
up, and erriape laa dress himeelf as well as 
the obscurity of the would permit,—* let it, I 
say, be no better, i you mean me to persevere ia 
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my proposed reformation. The very recollection 
of Caleb’s beverage has done more to suppress 
my longing to open the day with a morning- 
draught than twenty sermons would have done. 
And you, Master, have you been able to give battle 
valiantly to your bosom-snake? You see I am in 
the way of smothering my vipers one by one.” 

“I have commenced the battle, at least, Bucklaw, 


and I have had a fair vision of an angel who 
descended to my assistance,” replied the ter. 
* Wo’s me !” gaid his t, “no vision can I 


expect, unless my aunt, ly Girnington, should 
betake herself to the tomb ; and then it would be 
the substance of her heritage rather than the 
appearance of her phantom that I should consider 
as the support of my good resolutions. But this 
same breakfast, Master,—docs the deer that is to 
make the pasty run yet on foot, as the ballad 
has it 1” 

“ T will inquire into that matter,” said his enter- 
tainer; and leaving the apartment, he went in 
search of Caleb, whom, after some difficulty, he 
found in an o sort of dungeon, which had 
been in former times the buttery of the castle. 
Here the old man was employed busily in the 
doubtful task of burnishing a pewter flagon until 
it should take the hue and semblance of silver- 
plate. “I think it may do—I think it might pass, 
if they winna bring it ower muckle in the light o’ 
the window !” were the ejaculations which he 
tauttered from time to time, as if to encourage 
himself in his undertaking, when he was interrupted 
hy the voice of his master. “ Take this,” said 
the Master of Ravenswood, “and get what is 
n for the. family.” And with these words 
he gave to the old butler the purse which had on the 
preceding evening so narrowly escaped the fangs of 
Craigengelt. The old man shook his silvery and 
thin locks, and looked with an expression of the 
most heartfelt anguish at his master as he weighed 
in his hand the slender treasure, and said in a 
sorrowful voice, * And is this a’ that’s left ?” 

“ All that is left at present,” said the Master, 
affecting more cheerfulness than perhaps he really 
felt, “is just the green purse and the wee pichle 

owd, as the old song says; but we shall do 
etter one day, Caleb.” 

“ Before that day comes,” said Caleb, “I doubt 
there will be an end of an auld sang, and an auld 
serving-man to boot. But it disna become me to 
speak that B ortee to your honour, and you looking 
sae pale. Tak back the purse, and keep it to be 
making a show before company; for if your 
honour would just tak a bidding, and be whiles 
taking it out afore folk and putting it up again, 
there’s naebody would refuse us trust, for a’ that’s 
come and gane yet.” 


| 


to than remove the objections which he had to their 
being contracted.« He spoke to a premier, too 

in devising ways and means to puzzle 

with refuting the arguments offi against their 
justice or expediency. 

“ There ’s ie Sma’trash will trust us for ale,” 
said Caleb to himself; “she has lived a’ her life 
under the family—-and maybe wi’ a soup brandy 
—TI canna say for wine—she is but a lone woman, 
and gets her claret by a runlet at a time—but I'll 
work a wee drap out o’ her by fair means or foul. 
For doos, there’s the doocot— there will be sped 
amang the tenants, though Luckie Chirnside says 
she has paid the kain twice ower. We'll mak shift 
an it like your honour—we’ll mak shift— keep 
your heart abune, for the house sall haud its credit 
as lang as auld Caleb is to the fore.” 

The entertainment which the old man’s exertions 
of various kinds enabled him to present to the 
young evap for three or four days, was cer- 
tainly of no splendid description, but it may readily 
be believed it was set before no critical guests ; and 
even the distresses, excuses, evasions, and shifts 
of Caleb, afforded amusement to the young men, 
and added a sort of interest to the scrambling and 
irregular style of their table. They had indeed 
occasion to seize on every circumstance that might 
serve to diversify or enliven time, which otherwise 
passed away so heavily. 

Bucklaw, shut out from his usual field-sports 
and joyous carouses by the necessity of remaining 
concealed within the walls of the castle, became a 
joyless and uninteresting companion. When the 

aster of Ravenswood would no longer fence or 
play at shovel-board — when he himself had 1 acer 
to the extremity the coat of his palfrey with brush, 
currycomb, and hair-cloth — when he had seen him 
eat his provender, and gently lie down in his stall, 
he could hardly help envying the animal’s apparent 
acquiescence in a life so monotonous. “ The stupid 
brute,” he said, “ thinks neither of the race d 
or the hunting-field, or his paddock at Buck- 
law, but enjoys himself as comfortably when haltered 
to the rack in this ruinous vault, as if he had been 
foaled in it; and JI, who have the freedom of a 
prisoner at large, to range through the dungeons 
of this wretched old tower, can hardly, betwixt 
whistling and sleeping, contrive to pass away the 
hour till dinner-time.” 

And with this disconsolate reflection, he wendea 
his way to the bartizan or battlements of the tower, 
to watch what objects might appear on the distant 
moor, or to pelt, with pebbles and pieces of lime, 
the sea-mews and cormorants which established 
themselves incautiously within the reach of an idle 
young man. 

Ravenswood, with a mind incalculably deeper 


“ But, Caleb,” said the Master, “I still intend ' and more powerful than that of his companion, 


to leave this country 
so with the reputation of an honest man, leaving no 
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true 


| 
| 


very soon, and I desire todo his own anxious subjects of reflection, which 


wrought for him the same unhappiness that sheer 
ennui and want of occupation inflicted on his com- 
panion. The first sight of Lucy Ashton had been 


_-. -—-~ -—- tak the _ less impressive than her image proved to be 


wyte of whatever is taen on for 


just as weel in the tolbooth as out of it, and the 
credit of the family will be a’ safe and sound.” 
The viper ae vain, to make Caleb 
com en. t the si ing the respon- 
sibility of debts in his own person, would rather add 


Wye ‘ the house, and then , reflection. As the depth an 
it will be a’ just ae man’s burden ; and I will live clin passion, by which he had been actuated 


| 


violence of t 


in seeking an interview with the father, began to 
abate by degrees, he looked back on his conduct 
towards the daughter as harsh and unworthy 
towards a female of rank and beauty. Her looke 
of grateful neknowledgment, her words of ‘dffec 
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tlonate courtesy, had been repelled with somothing 
which app to disdain ; and if the Master of 
* Ravenswood 


Sir William Ashton, his conscience told him they | 


had been unhandsomely resented towards his 
daughter. When his thoughts took this turn of 
self- ach, the recollection of Lucy Ashton’s 
beautiful features, rendered yet more interesting 
by the circumstances in which their meeting had 
taken place, made an impression upon his mind at 
once soothing and painful. The sweetness of her 
voice, the delicacy of her expressions, the vivid 


low of her filial affection, imbittered his regret at 


aving repulsed her gratitude with rudeness, while, 
at the same time, they placed before his imagina- 
tion a picture of the most seducing sweetness. 

Even young Ravenswood’s strength of moral 
feeling and rectitude of purpose at once increased 
the danger of cherishing these recollections, and the 
propensity to entertain them. Firmly resolved as 
he was to subdue, if possible, the predominating 
vice in his , he admitted with willingness 
—nay, he summoned up in his imagination, the 
ideas by which it could be most powerfully coun- 
sepicieds and, while he did so, a sense of his own 
harsh conduct towards the daughter of his enemy 
naturally induced him, as if by way of recompense, 
to invest her with more of grace and beauty than 
perhaps she could actually claim. 

Had any one at this period told the Master of 
Ravenswood that he had so lately vowed vengeance 
against the whole lineage of him whom he con- 
sidered, not unjustly, as author of his father’s ruin 
and death, he might at first have repelled the 
charge asa foul calumny ; yet, upon serious self- 
examination, he would have been compclled to 
admit, that it had, at one period, some foundation 
in truth, though, according to the present tone of 
his sentiments, it was difficult to believe that this 
had really been the case. 

There already existed in his bosom two contra- 
dictory passions, —a desire to revenge the death of 
his father, strangely qualified by admiration of his 
enemy’s daughter. Against the former feeling he 
had strugeted, until it seemed to him upon the 
wane ; against the latter he used no means of regis- 
tance, for he did not suspect ita existence. That 
this was actually the case, was chiefly evinced by 
his resuming his resolution to leave Scotland. Yet, 
though such was his purpose, he remained day after 
day at Wolf's , without taking measures for 
carrying it into execution. It is true, that he had 
written to one or two kinsmen, who resided in a 
distant quarter of Scotland, and palgemcd to the 
Marguis of A———, intimating his purpose ; and 
when pressed upon the subject by Bucklaw, he was 
wout to allege the necessity of* waiting for their 


reply, especially that of the Marquis, before taking 
So decisive a measure. | 
The uis was rich and powerful; and 


although he was to entertain sentiments 
catavoavable to cat established at the 
Revolution, he had nevertheless address enough to 
head a party in the Seottish Privy Council, con- 
nected with the high church faction in England, 
oe h to menace those to whom 
the Keeper adhered, with a probable subver- 
sion of their power. The consulting with a per- 

of im ce was a plausible excuse, 
which Ravenswood used to Bucklaw, and probably 
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had sustained wrongs at the hand of | gen 









w mmself, for continuing his residence at Wolf's 
Crag; and it was rendered yet more so by a 
eral re which to be current, of a 


of ministers and measures in the 
ottish administration. These rumaurs, ars 
asserted by some, and as resolutely deni y 
others, as their wishes or interest dictated, found 
their way even to the ruinous Tower of Wolf's 
Crag, chiefly through the medium of Caleb the 
butler, who, among his other excellencies, was an 
ardent politician, and seldom made an excursion 
from the old fortress to the neighbouring village 
of Wolf’s-hope, without bringing back what tidings 
were current in the vicinity. 
' But if Bucklaw could not offer any sdtisfactory 
| objections to the delay of the Master in leaving 
Scotland, he did not the less suffer with impatience 
the state of inaction to which it confined him; 
and it was only the ascendency which his new 
companion had acquired over him, that induced 
him to submit to a course of life so alien to his 
habits and inclinations. 
| “You were wont to be thought a stirring active 
young fellow, Master,” was his frequent remon- 
strance ; “yet here you seem determined to live 
on and on like a rat in a hole, with this trifling 
difference, that the wiser vermin chooses a hermi- 
tage where he can find food at least ; but as for 
us, Caleb’s excuses become longer as his diet turns 
more spare, and I fear we shall realize the stories 
they tell of the sloth, -—we have almost eat up the 
last green leaf on the plant, and bave nothing left 
for it but to drop from the tree and break our necks,” 

“Do not fear,” said Ravenswood ; “ there is a 
fate watches for us, and we too have a stake in the 
revolution that is now impending, and which already 
has alarmed many a bosom.” 

“ What fate—what revolution?” inquired hia 
companion. “We have had one revolution toa 
much already, I think.” 

Ravenswood interrupted him by putting into his 
hands a letter. 

“QO,” answered Bucklaw, “my dream’s out— I 
thought I heard Caleb this morning pressing some 
unfortunate fellow to a drink of cold water, and 
assuring him it was better for his stomach in the 
morning than ale or brandy.” 

' “Tt was my Lord of A *s courier,” said 
Ravenswood, “ who was doomed to experience his 
ostentatious hospitality, which I believe ended in 
sour beer and herrings— Read, and you will see 
the news he has brought us.” 

“T] will as fast as I can,” said Bucklaw ; “ but J 
am no great clerk, nor does his lordship seein to be 
the first of scribes.” 

, The reader will , in a few seconds, by 

ithe aid of our friend Ballantyne’s types, what 

, took Bucklaw a good half hour in perusal, though 

assisted by the Master of Ravenswood. The tenor 
was as follows :— 


“ Right Honourable our Cousin, 

“Our commendations premised, these 
come to assure you of the interest which we take 
in your welfare, and in your purposes towards it 
augmentation. Ff we have less active 1 
shewing forth our effective good-will towards you 


robable ¢ 





— 


than, as a loving kinsfhan and blogd-relative, wé 
would willingly have desired, we request that you 


will impute it to lack of opportunity to shew ow 
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ood liking, not to any coldness of our will. 
fouching your resolution to travel in foreign parts, 
as at this time we hold the same little advisable, in 
respect that your ill-willers may, according to the 
custom of such persons, impute motives for your 
journey, whereof, although we know and believe 
you to be as clear as ourselves, yet natheless their 
words may find credence in places where the belief 
in them may much prejudice you, and which we 
should see with more unwillingness and displeasure 
than with means of remedy. 

‘Having thus, as becometh our kindred, given 
you our poor mirid on the subject of 
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* What else can it be ?” replied Bucklaw ; * the 
Marquis has been long suspected to have an eye to 
Saint Germains.” 

“He should not engage me rashly in such an 
adventure,” said Ravenswood ; “ when I recollect 
the times of the first and second Charles, and of the 
lgst James, truly I see little reason, that, as a man 
or a patriot, I should draw my sword for their 
descendants.” 

“ Humph !” replied Bucklaw ; “so you have sect 
yourself down to mourn over the crop-eared 
dogs, whom honest Claver’se treated as they 


hi jour- ' deserved ?”" 
neying forth of Scotland, we would willingly add | 


“ They first gave the dogs an ill-name, and then 


reasons of weight, which might materially advan- , hanged them,” replied Ravenswood. “I hope to 


tage,you and your father’s house, thereby to deter- | see 
to abide at Wolf’s Crag, until this harvest ' Tory, and when these nick-names shall only be used 


mine you 


e day when justice shall be open to Whig and 


season shall be passed over. But what sayeth the among coffee-house politicians, as slut and jade 
proverb, verbum sapienti,—a word is more to him ' are among apple-women, as cant terms of idle spite 


that hath wisdom than a sermon to a fool. 


albeit we have written this poor scroll with our | 
and are well assured of the fidelity of | iron has entered too deeply into our sides and our 

our messenger, as him that is many ways bounden souls : 

to us, yet so it is, that sliddery ways crave wary | 

walking, and that we may not peril upon paper , 


own hand, 


matters which we would gladly impart to you by 
word of mouth. Wherefore, it was our purpose to 
have prayed you heartily to come to this barren 
Highland country to kill a stag, and to treat of 
the matters which we are now more painfully 


| 


And | and rancour.” 


“That will not be in our days, Master — the 
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“Ttwill be, however, one day,” replied the Master; 
“men will not always start at these nick-names 
as at a trumpet-sound. As social life is better 
protected, its comforts will become too dear to be 
hazarded without some better reason than specula- 
tive politics.” 

“Tt is fine talking,” answered Bucklaw; “but my 


inditing to you anent. But commodity does not heart is with the old song, — 


serve at present for such our meeting, which, 
therefore, shall be deferred intil sic time as we may 
in all mirth rehearse those things whereof we now 


keep silence. Meantime, we pray you to think that | 
we are, and will still be, your good kinsman and | 


well-wisher, waiting but for times of whilk we 
do, as it were, entertain a twilight prospect, and 
appear and hope to be also your effectual well-doer. 


And in which hope we heartily write ourself, 
“ Right Honourable, 
* Your loving cousin, 


cA 





‘“‘ Given from our poor 
house of B———., &c.” 


Superscribed—“ For the right honourable, and 
our honoured kinsman, the Master of Ravenswood. 
eun until these be delivered. 

“ What think you of this epistle, Bucklaw ?”’ sdid 
the Master, when his companion had hammered 
out all the sense, and almost all the words of which 
it consisted. 

“Truly, that the Marquis’s meaning is as great 
a riddle as his manuscript. He is really in much 
need of Wit’s Interpreter, or the Complete Letter 
Writer, and were I you, I would send him a copy 
by the bearer. He writes you very kindly .to 
remain wasting your time and your money in this 
vile, stupid, i eam country, without go much as 
offering you countenance and shelter of his 
house. In my opinion, he has some scheme in 
view in which he supposes ha can be useful, and 
he wishes to keep you at ad, to make use of 
you when it story heer | the power of turning 
you adrift, should his plot fail in the concoction.” 

“His plot !— then you suppose it is a treason- 
able business,” answered Ravenswood. 


‘ To see good corn upon the rigs, 

And a gallows built to hang the Whigs, 

And the right restored where the right should be, 
O, that is the thing that would wanton me.’ * 


“You may sing as loudly as you will, cantabit 
vacuus,”’ —answered the Master ; “but I believe 
the Marquis is too wise, at least too wary, to join 
you in such a burden. I suspect he alludes toa 
revolution in the Scottish Privy Council, rather than 
in the British kingdoms.” 

“©, confusion to your state tricks!” exclaimed 
Bucklaw, “ your cold calculating mancuvres, which 
old gentlemen in wrought nightcaps and furred 
gowns execute like so many games at chess, and 
displace a treasurer or lord commissioner as they 
would take a rook or a pawn. Tennis for my 
sport, and battle for my earnest ! My racket and 
my sword for my plaything and bread-winner | And 
you, Master, so deep and considerate as you would 
seem, you have that within you makes the blood 
boil faster than suits your present humour of 
moralizing on political truths. You are one of 
those wise men who see every thing with great 
composure till their blood is up, and then—wo tc 
any one who shoyld put them in mind of their own 
prudential maxims !” 

“ Perhaps,” said Ravenswood, “you read me 
more rightly than I can myself. But to think 
justly vill certainly go some length in helping me 
to act so. But, hark! I hear Caleb tolling the 
dinner-bell.” . 

« Which he always does with the more sonorous 
grace, in proportion to the meagreness of the cheer 


hich h rovided,” said Bucklaw 3 “ as if that 
infernal re and jangle, which will one day 


bring the be down the cliff, could convert a 
saved hen into a fat capon, and a blado-bone of 
mutton into a haunch of venison.” 

«71 wish we may be so well off as your wors! 
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sonyectures surmise, Bucklaw, from the extreme 
solemnity and ceremony with which Caleb seems 
to place on the table that solitary covered dish.” 

“ Uncover, Caleb ! uncover, for Heaven’s sake !” 
said Bucklaw ; “let us have what you can give us 
without preface — Why, it stands well enough, 
man,” he continued, addressing gy onrigere the 
ancient butler, who, without reply, kept shifting 
the dish, until he had at length placed it with ma- 
thematical precision in the very midst of the table. 

‘¢ What have we got here, Caleb ?” inquired the 
Master in his turn. 

“ Ahem! sir, ye suld have known before; but 
his honour the Laird of Bucklaw is so impatient,” 
answered Caleb, still holding the dish with one 
hand, and the cover with the other, with evident 
reluctance to disclose the contents. 

“ But what is it, a God’s name — not a pair of 
clean spurs, I hope, in the Border fashion of old 
times !’ 

«“ Ahem ! ahem !” reiterated Caleb, “your hon- 
our is pleased to be facetious — natheless, I might 
presume to say it was a convenient fashion, and 
used, as I have heard, in an honourable and 
thriving family. But touching your present dinner, 
I judged that this being Saint Magdalene’s Eve, 
who was a worthy queen of Scotland in her day, 
your honours might judge it decorous, if not 
altogether to fast, yet only to sustain nature with 
some slight refection, as ane saulted herring or the 
like.” And, uncovering the dish, he displayed 
four of the savo fishes which he mentioned, 
adding, in a subdued tone, “that they were 
no ha common herring neither, being every ane 
melters, and sauted with uncommon care by the 
housekeeper (poor Mysie) for his honour’s especial 


“Out upon all apologies !”” said the Master, “let 
us eat the herrings, since there is nothing better 
to be had—but I begin te think with you, Bucklaw, 
that we are consuming the last n leaf, and 
that, in spite of the Marquis’s political machina- 
tions, we must positively shift camp for want of 
forage, without waiting the issue of them.” 


* CHAPTER IX. 


Ay, and when huntsmen wind the merry horn, 
And from its covert starts the fearful prey, 
Who, warm'‘d with youth’s blood in his swelling veins, 
Would, like a lifeleas clod, outstretched lie, 
Shut out from all the fair creation offers ? 
Ethwald, Scene I. Act I. 


Liaur meals procure light slumbers; and there- 

fore it is not surprising, that, considering the fare 
which Caleb’s conscience, or his necessity, assum- 
ing, as will hailey he en, pst disguise, had 
assigned to the guests of Wolf's their slum- 
vers should have been short. — 

In the morning Bucklaw rushed into his host’s 
apartment with a lond halloo, which might have 
awaked the dead. 

“Up ! up! in the name of Heaven — the hunters 
are out, the only piece of sport I have seen this 
month ; and you lie here, , on a bed that 
has litle to recommend it, except that it may be 
something softer than tle stone floor of your 
aneestor’s vault.” 


| 


“I wish,” said Ravenswood, raising his head 
vishly, “ you had forborne so early a jest, Mr 
yston—it is really no pleasure to lose the very 

short repose which J just begun to enjoy, 
after a night spent in a: upon fortune far 
oe than End couch, a 7 a e 

“ w, w !” replied his guest; “ get up — 
get up — the hounds are abroad —I have saddled 
the horses myself, for old Caleb was calling for 
grooms and lackeys, and would never have pro- 
ceeded without two hours’ apology, for the absence 
of men who were a hundred miles off.— Get up, 
Master — I say the hounds are out — get up, I say 
—the huntisup.” And off ran Bucklaw. 

“ And I say,’’ said the Master, rising slowly, “that 
nothing can concern me less. Whose hounds come 
so near to us ?” 

«“ The Honourable Lord Bittlebrains’,” answered 
Caleb, who had followed the impatient Laird of 
Bucklaw into his master’s bedroom, “and truly 
I ken nae title they have to be yowling and satel 
within the freedoms and immunities of your lord- 
ship’s right of free forestry.” 

“ Nor I, Caleb,” replied Ravenswood, “excepting 
that they have bought both the lands and the right 
of forestry, and may think themselves entitled to 
a the rights they have paid their moncy 

or.” 

“Tt may be sae, my lord,” replied Caleb; “ but 
it’s no gentleman’s deed of them to come here and 
exercise such like right,and your lordship living 
at your ain castle of Wolf’s Crag. Lord Bittle- 
brains would do weel to remember what his folk have 
been.” 

“ And we what we now are,” said the Master, 

with suppressed bitterness of feeling. “ But reach 
me my elogk, Caleb, and I will indulge Buchlaw 
with a sight of this chase. It is selfish to sacrifice 
my guest’s pleasure to my own.” 
“ Sacrifice!’’ echoed Caleb, in a tone whitch seemed 
to imply the total absurdity of his master making 
the least concession in deference to any one— 
“Sacrifice, indeed !— but I crave your honour’s 
pardon — and whilk doublet is it your pleasure to 
wear ?”” 

“ Any one you will, Caleb—my wardrobe, | 
suppose, is not very extensive.” 

“ Not extensive !” echoed his assistant; “ when 
there is the grey and silver that your lordship 
bestowed on Hew Hildebrand, your outrider — and 
the French velvet that went with my lord your 
father —(be gracious to him !)—my lord your 
father’s auld wardrobe to the puir friends of the 
family, — and the drap-de-berry ss 

“Which I gave to you, Caleb, and which, I 
suppose, is the only dress we have any chance 
to come at, except that I wore yesterday — pray, 
hand me that, and say no more about it.’ 

“If your honour has a fancy,” repiied Caleb, 
“and doubtless it’s a sad-coloured suit, and you 
are in mourning — nevertheless, I have never tried 
on the drap-de-berry —iH wad it become me — 
and your honour having no change of claiths at 
this present—and it’s weel brushed, and as there 
are leddies down yonder —” 

“ Ladies !”? said Ravenswood ; “and what ladies, 





pray 7”? 

“ What do I ken, your lordship !— looking down 
at them from the Warden’s Tower, I d but 
see them glent by wi’ their bridles rin and 
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cee feathers flattering, like the court of Elf- 


“Well, well, Caleb,” replied the Master, “help 
me on with my cloak, and hand me my sword-belt. 
~-What clatter is that in the court-yard.” 

“Just Bucklaw bringing out the horses,” said 
Caleb, after a glance through the window, “as if 
there werena men eneugh in the castle, or as if I 
couldna serve the turn of ony o’ them that are out 
o’ the gate.” 

“ Alas! Caleb, we should want little, if your 
ability were equal to your will,” replied his master. 

“ And I hope your lordshir disna want that 
muckle,” said Caleb ; “ for, considering a’ things, I 
trust we il the credit of the family as weel 
as things will permit of, — only Bucklaw is aye sae 
frank and sae forward.— And there he has brought 
eut your lordship’s palfrey, without the saddle 
being decored wi’ the broidered sumpter-cloth ! 
and I[ could have brushed it in a minute.” 

“It is all very well,” said his master, escaping 
from him, and descending the narrow and steep 
winding staircase, which led to the court-yard. 

“It may be a’ very weel,” said Caleb, some- 
what peevishly ; “ but if your lordship wad tarry a 
bit, I will tell you what will not be very weel.” 

“ And what is that?’ said Ravenswood, impa- 
tiently, but stopping at the same time. 

“ Why, just that ye suld speer ony gentleman 
hame to dinner; for I canna mak anither fast on a 
feast day, as when I cam ower Bucklaw wi’ Queen 
ee a, to speak truth, if your lordship 
wad but please to cast yoursell in the way of dining 
wi’ Lord Bittlebrains, I ’se warrand I wad cast about 
brawly for the morn ; or if, stead o’ that, ye wad but 
dine wi’ them at the change-house, ye might mak 
your shift for the lawing ; ye might say ye had for- 
got your purse — or that the carline awed ye rent, 
and that ye wad allow it in the settlement.” 

* Or any other lie that came uppermost, I sup- 
pose ?” said his master. “ Good by, Caleb ; I com- 
mend your care for the honour of the family.” 


And, throwing himself on his horse, he followed | 


Bucklaw, who, at the manifest risk of his neck, 
had begun to gallop down the steep path which 
led from the tower, as soon as he saw Ravenswood 
have his foot in the stirrup. 

Caleb Balderston looked anxiously after them, 
and shook his thin grey locks—“ And I trust that 
they will come to no evil — but they have reached 
the plain, and folk cannot say but that the horse 
are hearty and in spirits.” 

Animated by the natural impetuosity and fire of 
his temper, young Bucklaw rushed on with the 
careless speed of a whirlwind. Ravenswood was 
Bearce more moderate in his pace, for his was a 
mind thwillingly roused from contemplative inac- 
tivity, but which, when once put into motion, 
acquired a spirit of forcible and violent progres- 
sion, Neither was his pe Fann proportioned in 
all cases to the motive of impulse, but might be 
compared to the speed of a stone, which rushes 
with like fury down the hill, whether it was first 
put in motion ny the arm of a giant or the hand 
ofa boy. He’felt, therefore, in no ordinary degree, 
the headlong impulse of the chase, a pastime so 
natural to youth of all ranks, that it seems rather 
to be an inherent passion in our animal] nature, 
which levels-all differences of rank and education, 
than an acquired habit of rapid exercise. ’ 


The repeated bursts or the French horn, which 
was then always used for the encouragement aad 
direction of the hounds — the deep, though distant 
baying of the pack— the half-heard cries of. the 
huntsmen — the half-seen forms which were dis- 
covered, now emerging from glens which crossed 
the moor, now sweeping over its surface, now 
picking their way where it was impeded by moras- 
ses; and, above all, the feeling of his own rapid 


motion, animated the Master of Ravenswood, at 
| least for the moment, above the recollections of a 


more painful nature by which he was surrounded, 
The first thing which recalled him to those unpleas- 
ing circumstances, was feeling that his horse, not- 
withstanding all the advantages which he received 
from his rider’s knowledge of the country, was 
unable to keep up with the chase. As he drew his 
bridle up with the bitter feeling, that his poverty 
excluded him from the favourite recreation of his 
forefathers, and indeed, their sole employment 
when not engaged in military pursuits, he was 
accosted by a well-mounted stranger, who, unob- 
served, had kept near him during the earlier part 
of his career. 

“Your horse is blown,” said the man, with o 
complaisance seldom used in a_ hunting-field. 
“Might I crave your honour to make use of 
mine ?”” 

“ Sir’ said Ravenswood, more surprised than 

leased at such a proposal, “I really do not know 
how I have merited such a favour ‘at a stranger’s 
hands.” 

“ Never ask a question about it, Master,” said 
Bucklaw, who, with great unwillingness, had 
hitherto reined in his own gallant steed, not to 
outride his host and entertainer. “Take the goods 
the gods provide you, as the great John Dryden 
says—or stay— here, my friend, lend me that 
horse ; I see you have been puzzled to rein him up 


| this half hour. I’ take the devil out of him for 


you. Now, Master, do you ride mine, which will 
carry you like an eagle.” 

And throwing the rein of his own horse to the 
Master of Ravenswood, he sprung upon that which 
the stranger resigned to him, and continued his 
career at full speed. 

“Was ever so thoughtless a being!” said the 
Master ; “and you, my friend, how could you trust 
him with your horse ?” 

“The horse,” said the man, “ belongs to a per. 
son who will make your honour, or any of your 
acy aad friends, most welcome to him, flesh and 
ell.’ 

‘ And the owner’s name is——— ?”’ asked Ravens- 
wood. 

“Your honour must excuse me, you will learn 
that from himself.—If you please to take your 
friend’s horse, and leave me your galloway, I will 
meet you after the fall of the stag, for I hear they 
are blowing him at bay.” 

“T believe, my friend, it will be the best way 
to recover your good horse for you,” answered 
Ravenswood ; and mounting the nag of his friend 
Bucklaw, he made all the haste in his power to the 
spot where the blast of the horn announced that 

e stag’s career was nearly terminated. 

These jovial sounds were intermixed with the 
huntsmen’s shouts of “Hyke a Talbot! Hyke s 
Teviot ! now, boys, now!” and similar checring 
halloos of the olden hunting-field, to which the 





impatwent yelling of the hounds, now close on the 
object of their pursuit, gave a lively and unremit- 
ting chorus. The straggling riders began now to 
rally towards the scene of action, collecting from 
different points as to a common centre. 

Bucklaw kept the start which he had gotten, and 
arrived first at the spot, where the stag, incapable 
of sustaining a more prolonged flight, had turned 
upon the hounds, and, in the hunter’s phrase, was 
at bay. With his stately head bent down, his sides 
white with foam, hjs eyes strained betwixt rage 
and terror, the hunted animal had now in his turn 
beceme an object of intimidation to his pursuers. 
The hunters came up one by one, and watched 
an opportunity to assail him with some advan- 
tage, which, in such circumstances, can only be 
done with caution. The dogs stood aloof and 
bayed loudly, intimating at once eagerness and 
fear, and each of the sportsmen seemed to expect 
that his comrade would take upon him the perilous 
task of assaulting and disabling the animal. The 
ground, which was a hollow in the common or 
moor, afforded little advantage for approaching the 
stag unobserved; and general was the shout of 
triumph when Bucklaw, with the dexterity proper 
to an accomplished cavalier of the day, sprang from 
his horse, and dashing suddenly and swiftly at the 
stag, brought him to the ground by a cut on the 
hind leg with his short hunting-sword. The pack, 
rushing in upon their disabled enemy, soon ended 
his painful struggles, and solemnized his fall with 
their clamour—the hunters, with their horns and 
voices, whooping and blowing a mort, or death-note, 
which resounded far over the billows of the adja- 
cent ocean. 

The hunstman then withdrew the hounds from 
the throttled stag, and on his knee presented his 
knife to a fair female form, on a white palfrey, 
whose terror or perhaps her compassion, had till 
then kept her at some distance. She wore a black 
silk riding-mask, which was then a common fashion, 
as well for preserving the complexion from sun 
and rain, as from an idea of decorum, which did 
not permit a lady to appear barefaced while 
engaged in a boisterous sport, and attended by a 
pieces company. The richness of her dress, 

owever, as well as the mettle and form of her 
palfrey, together with the silvan compliment paid 
to her by the huntsman, pointed her out to Buck- 
law as the principal person in the field. It was not 
without a feeling of pity, approaching even to con- 
tenmpt, that this enthusiastic hunter observed her 
refuse the huntsman’s knife, presented to her for 
the purpose of making the first incision in the stag’s 
breast, and thereby discovering the quality of the 
venison. He felt more than Falf inclined to pay 
his compliments to her ; but it had been Bucklaw’s 
misfortune, that his habits of life had not rendered 
him familiarly acquainted with the higher and 
better classes of female society, so that, with all 
his natural audacity, he felt sheepish and bashful 
when it became necessary to address a lady of 
"Taking 2 himself heart of ( 
ing unto hi grace, (to use his 
own phrase,) he did at length summon up resolu- 
tion enough to give the fair huntress good time of 
the day, and trust that her sport had answered 
her expectation. Her answer was very courteous! 
and modestly. expressed, and testified some grati- 
tude to the gallant cavalier, whose exploit had ter- 
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minated the chase so adroitly, when the Aounds 
and huntsmen seemed. somewhat at a stand, 

“ Uds daggers and scabbatd, madam,” said Buck- 
Mw, whom this observation brought at once upon 
his own ground, “ there is no difficulty or merit in 
that matter at all, so that a fellow is not too much 
afraid of beng a pair of antlers in his guts. I 
have hunted at force five hundred times, madam}; 
and I never yet saw the stag at bay, by land or 
water, but I durst have gone roundly in on him, 
It is all use and wont, madam; and I'll tell you, 
madam, for all that, it must be done with 
heed and caution; and you will do well, m, 
to have your hunting-sword both right sharp and 
double-edged, that you may strike either fore- 
handed or back-handed, as you see reason, for a 
hurt with a buck’s horn is a perilous and some- 
what venomous matter.” 

“TI am afraid, sir,” said the young: lady, and 
her smile was scarce concealed by her vizard, “ I 
shall have little use for such careful preparation.” 

“ But the gentleman says very right for all that, 
my lady,” said an old huntsman, who had listened 
to Bucklaw’s harangue with no small edification; 
“and I have heard my father say, who was a 
forester at the Cabrach, that a wild boar’s gaunch 
is more easily healed than a hurt from the deer’s 
horn, for so says the old woodman’s rhyme, — 


© If thou be hurt with horn of hart, it brings thee to thy bier; 
But tusk of boar shall leeches heal — thereof have leaser fear.’ ° 


“ An J might advise,” continued Bucklaw, who 
was now in his element, and desirous of assuming 
the whole management, “as the hounds are sur- 
bated and weary, the head of the stag should be 
cabbaged in order to reward them; and if I ma 
presume to speak, the huntsman, who is to break 
up the stag, ought to drink to your good ladyship’s 
health a good lusty bicker of ale, or a tass of 
brandy ; for if he breaks him up without drinking, 
the venison will not keep well.” ~~ 

This very agreeable prescription received, as 
will be readily believed, all acceptation from the 
hunstman, who, in requital, offered to Bucklaw the 
compliment of his knife, which the young lady had 
declined. This polite proffer was seconded by his 
mistress. 

“TI believe, sir,” she said, withdrawing herself 
from the circle, “ that my father, for whose amuse- 
ment Lord @ittlebrains’ hounds have been out 
to-day, will readily surrender all care of these mat 
ters to a gentleman of your oe, 4 

Then, bending gracefully from her horse, sh 
wished him saad morning, and, attended by one 
or two domestics, who seemed immediately attached 
to her service, retired from the scene of action, to 
which Bucklaw, too much delighted with an 
tunity of displaying his wood-craft to care about 
man or woman either, paid little attention; but 
was soon stript to his doublet, with . tucked-u 
sleeves, and naked arms up to the elbows in blood 
and grease, slashing, cutting, hacking, and hewi 
with the precision of Sir Tristrem himself, an 
wrangling and disputing with all around him con- 
cerning nombles, brisketsa, flankards, and raven- 
bones, then usual terms of the art of hunting, or of 
butchery, whichever the reader chooses to call it, 
which are now probably antiquated. 

When Ravenswood, who followed a short space 
behind his friend, saw that the stag had fallen, his 
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vemporary ardour for the chase gave way to that 
feeling of reluctance which he endured, at encoun- 
tering in his fallen fortunes the gaze whether of 
equals or inferiors. He reined up his horse on the 
top of a gentle eminence, from which he observed 
the busy and gay scene beneath him, and heard 
the whoops of the huntsmen gaily mingled with 
the cry of the dogs, and the neighing and tramp- 
ling of the horses. But these jovial sounds fell 
analy on the ear of the ruined nobleman. The 
chase, with all its train of excitations, has ever 
since feudal times been accounted the almost 
exclusive privilege of the aristocracy, and was 
anciently their chief employment in times of peace. 
The sense that he was excluded by his situation 
from enjoying the silvan sport, which his rank 
assigned to him as a special prerogative, and the 
feeling that new men were now exercising it over 
the downs, which had been jealously reserved by 
his ancestors for their own amusement, while he, 
the heir of the domain, was fain to hold himself at 
a distance from their party, awakened reflections 
calculated to depress deeply a mind like Ravens- 
wood’s, which was naturally contemplative and 
melancholy. His pride, however, soon shook off 
this feeling of dejection, and it gave way to impa- 
tience upon finding that his volatile friend Bucklaw 
seemed in no hurry to return with his borrowed 
steed, which Ravenswood, before leaving the field, 
wished to see restored to the obliging owner. As 
he was about to move towards the group of assem- 
bled huntsmen, he was joined by a horseman, who 
ra himself had kept aloof during the fall of the 
eer. 

This personage seemed stricken in years. He 
wore a scarlet cloak, buttoning high upon his face, 
and his hat was unlooped and slouched, probably 
by way of defence against the weather. His horse, 
a srone and steady palfrey, was calculated for a 
rider who proposed to witness the sport of the day, 
rather than to share it. An attendent waited at 
wome distance, and the whole equipment was that 
of an elderly gentleman of rank and fashion. He 
accosted Ravenswood very politely, but not without 
some embarrassment. 

“You seem a gallant young gentleman sir,” he 
said, “and yet appear as indifferent to this brave 
x ik as if you had my load of years on your 

oulders.” 


“T have followed the sport with more spirit on 
other occasions,” replied the Master ; “at present, 
late events in my family must be my apology — 
and besides,” he added, “I was but indifferently 
mounted at the beginning of the sport.” 

“TI think,” said the stranger, “ one of my atten- 
dante had the sense to accommodate your friend 
with a horse.” 

“I was much indebted to his politeness and yours,” 

Ravenswood. “ My friend is Mr Hayston 
of Bucklaw, whom I daresay you will be sure to 
find in the thick of the keenest sportsmen. He will 
return your servant’s horse, and take my pony in 
ex —and will add,” he concluded, turning 
his horse’s head from the stranger, “his best 
acknowledgments to mine for the accommodation.” 

The Master of Ravenswood having thus expressed 
himself, began to move homeward, with the manner 
of one who has taken leave of his company. But' 
the was not so to be shaken off. He turned 
his horse at the same time, and rode in the same 
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direction so near to the Master, that, withus 
outriding him, which the formal civility of the 
time, and the respect due to the stranger’s age 
and recent civility would have rendered improper. 
he could not easily escape from his company. 

The stranger did not long remain silent. “ This, 
then,” he said, “is the ancient Castle of Wolf’s 
Crag, often mentioned in the Scottish records,” 
looking to the old tower, then darkening under the 
influence of a stormy cloud, that formed its back- 
pecans ; for at the distance of a short mile, the chase 

aving been circuitous, had brought the hunters 
nearly back to the point which they had attained, 
when Ravenswood and Bucklaw had set forward to 
join them. 

Ravenswood answered this observation with a 
cold and distant assent. 

“Tt was, as I have heard,” continued the stranger, 
unabashed by his coldness, “one of the most 
early possessions of the honourable family of 
Ravenswood.” 

“ Their earliest possession,’ answered the Master, 
“and probably their latest.” 

‘I—I—JI should hope not, sir,” answered the 
stranger, clearing his voice with more than one 
cough, and making an effort to overcome a certain 
degree of hesitation, —“ Scotland knows what she 
owes to this ancient family, and remembers their 
frequent and honourable achievements. I have 
little doubt, that, were it properly represented to 
her majesty, that so ancient and noble a family 
were subjected to dilapidation— I mean to decay 
—means might be found, ad re-edificandum anta- 
quam domum——” 

“I will save you the trouble, sir, of discussing 
this point farther,” interrupted the Master, haugh- 
tily. “Iam the heir of that unfortunate house—I 
am the Master of Ravenswood. And you, sir, who 
seem to be a gentleman of fashion and education, 
must be sensible, that the next mortification after 
being unhappy, is the being loaded with undesired 
commiseration.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said the elder horse- 
man—“I did not know—I am sensible I ought 
not to have mentioned— nothing could be er 
from my thoughts than to suppose——” 

‘« There are no apologies necessary, sir,” answered 
Ravenswood, “ for here, I suppose, our roads sepa- 
rate, and I assure you that we part in perfect equa- 
nimity on my side.” 

As speaking these words, he directed his horse’s 
head towards a narrow causeway, the ancient 
approach to Wolf’s Crag, of which it might be truly 
said, in the words of the Bard of Hope, that 

wing a anda Sw endear ate 
To his hills that encircle the sea.” 
But, ere he could disengage himself from his com- 
panion, the young lady we have already mentioned 
came up to join the stranger, followed by her 
servants. 

‘“ Daughter,” said the stranger to the masked 
damsel, “ this is the Master of Ravenswood.” 

It would have been natural that the gentleman 
should have replied to this introduction ; but there 
was something in the graceful form and retiring 
modesty of the female to whom he was thus 
presented, which not only prevented him from 
inquiring to whom, and by whom, the annuncia- 
tion had been made, but which even for the time 
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ttruck him absolutely mute. At this moment the 
cloud which had long lowered above ‘the height on 
which Wolf’s Crag is situated, and which now, as 
# advanced, read itself in darker and denser folds 
both over land and sea, hiding the distant objects, 
and obscuring those which were nearer, turning 
the sea to a leaden complexion, and the heath to a 
darker brown, began now, by one or two distant 
peals, to announce the thunders with which it 
was fraught; while two flashes of lightning, following 
each other very closely, shewed in the distance the 
grey turrets of Wolf’s » and, more nearly, 
the rolling billows of the ocean, crested suddenly 
with red and dazzling light. 

The horse of the fair huntress shewed symptoms 
of impatience and restiveness, and it became impos- 
Sible for Ravenswood, as a man cr a gentleman, to 
leave her abruptly to the care of an aged father 
or her menial attendants. He was, or believed 
himself, obliged in courtesy to take hold of her 
bridle, and assist her in managing the unruly 
animal. While he was thus engaged, the old 
gentleman observed that the storm seemed to 
increase——that they were far from Lord Bittle- 
brains’, whose guests they were for the present — 
and that he would be obliged to the Master of 
Ravenswood to point him the way to the nearest 
place of refuge from the storm. At the same time 
he cast a wistful and embarrassed look towards the 
Tower of Wolf’s Crag, which seemed to render it 
almost impossible for the owner to avoid offering 
an old man and a lady, in such an emergency, the 
temporary use of his house. Indeed, the condition 
of the young huntress made this courtesy indis- 
ape for, in the course of the services which 

rendered, he could not but perceive that she 
trembled much, and was extremely agitated, from 
her apprehensions, doubtless, of the coming storm. 

T know not if the Master of Ravenswood shared 
her terrors, but he was not entirely free from 
something like a similar disorder of nerves, as he 
observed, “ The Tower of Wolf’s Crag has nothing 
‘to offer beyond the shelter of its roof, but if that 
can be acceptable at such a moment — ” he paused, 
as if the rest of the invitation stuck in his throat. 
But the old gentleman, his self-constituted com- 
panion, did not allow him to recede from the 
invitation, which he had rather suffered to be 
implied than directly expressed. 

“The storm,” said the stranger, “must be an 
apology for waving ceremony—his daughter’s 
health was weak —she had suffered much from a 
recent alarm —he trusted their intrusion on the 
Master of Ravenswood’s hospitality would not 
be altogether unpardonable in the circumstances of 
the case—bhis child’s safety must be dearer to him 
than ceremony.” 

There was no room to retreat. The Master of 
Ravenswood led the way, continuing to keep hold 
of the lady’s bridle to prevent her horse from 
starting at some unexpected explosion of thunder, 
He was not so bewildered in his own hurried 
reflections, but that he remarked, that the deadly 
paleness which had occupied her neck and temples, 
and such of her features as the riding-mask left 
e d, Zope to a deep and rosy suffusion ; 
and he felt with embarrassment that a flush was 
by tacit sympathy excited in his own cheeks. The 
stranger, with watchfulness which he disguised 
under apprehensions for the safety of his daughter, 
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continued to observe the expression of the slasters 
countenance as they ascended the hill to Wolf's 
Crag. When they stood in front of that ancient 
fortress, Ravenswood's emotions were of a very 
complicated description ; and as he led the way into 
the rude court-yard, and halloo’d to Caleb to give 
attendance, there was a tone of sternness, almost of 
fierceness, which seemed somewhat alfen from the 
courtesies of one who is receiving honoured guesta, 

Caleb came; and not the saleiieas of the fair 
stranger at the first approach of the thundor, nor 
the paleness of any other person, in any other 
circumstances whatever, equalled that which over- 
came the thin cheeks of the disconsolate seneschal, 
when he beheld this accession of guests to the 
castle, and reflected that the dinner hour was fast 
approaching. “Is he daft?’ he muttered to him- 
self, — “is he clean daft a’ thegither, to bring lords 
and leddies, and a host of folk behint them, and 
twal-o-clock chappit ? Then” approaching the 
Master, he craved pardon for having permatted the 
rest of his people to go out to sce the hunt, observ- 
ing, that “they wad never think of his abe 
coming back till mirk night, and that he dreade 
they might play the truant.” 

“Silence, Balderston !”’ said Ravenswood, sternly ; 
“your folly is unseasonable.— Sir and madam,” 
he said, turning to his guests, “ this old man, and a 
yet older and more imbecile female domestic, form 
my whole retinue. Our means of refreshing you 
are more scanty than even so miserable a retinue, 
and a dwelling so dilapidated, might seem to promise 
you; but, such as they may chance to be, you may 
command them.” 

The elder stranger, struck with the ruincd and 
even savage appearance of the Tower, rendered 
still more disconsolate by the lowering and gloomy 
sky, and perhaps net altogether unmoved by the 
grave and determined voice in which their host 
addressed them, looked round him anxiously, as 
if he -half repented the readiness with which ho 
had accepted the offered hospitality. But there 
was now no opportunity of receding from the situa- 
tion in which he had placed himself. 

As for Caleb, he was so utterly stunned by his 
master’s public and unqualified acknowledgment of 
the nakedness of the land, that for two minutes 
he could only mutter within his hebdomadal beard, 
which had not felt the razor for six days, “ He ’s 
daft — clean daft -—red wud, and awa wi’t! But 
deil hae Caleb Balderston,” said he, collecting his 
powers of invention and resource, “if the family 
shall lose credit, if he were as mad as the seven 
wise masters !”” He then boldly advanced, and in 
spite of his master’s frowns and impatience, gravely 
asked, “ if he should not serve up some slight refac- 
tion for the young leddy, and a glass of tokay, or 
old sack — or ” 

“Truce to this ill-timed foolery,” said the 
Master, sternly, —“ put the horses into the stable, | 
and ee us no more with your absurdities.” | 

“Your honour’s pleasure is to be obeyed 
aboon a’ things,” said Caleb; “nevertheless, as | 
for the eack and tokay, which it is not your noble 
gueste’ pleasure to t-———” 

But here the voice of Bucklaw, heard even above 
the clattering of hoofs and pearing ot . horns with 
which it mingled, announced that he was sealing 
the pathway to the Tower at the head of the greater 
part of the gallant hunting train. 
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“ The deil be in me,” said Caleb, taking heart in 
ite of this new invasion of Philistines, “ if they 
beat me yet! The hellicat ne’er-do-weel !— 
to bring such a crew here, that will expect to 
find brandy as plenty as ditch-water, and he 
kenning sae absolutely the case in whilk we stand 
for the present! But I trow, could I get rid of 
thae gaping gowks of flunkies that hae won into 
the court-yard at the back of their betters, as 
mony a man gets preferment, I could make a’ 
right yet.” 
The measures which he took to execute this 
dauntless_ resolution, the reader shall learn in the 
next chapter. 


CHAPTER X. 


With throat unalaked, with black lips bake@, 
Agape they heard him call ; 


LAMMERMOOR. 


of the castle was never on any account ed 
during meal-times —-that his honour, the Master 
of Ravenswood, and some guests of quality, had 
just sat down to dinner — that there was excellent 

randy at the hostler-wife’s at Wolf’s-hope down 
below —and he held out some obscure hint that 
the reckoning would be discharged by the Master; 
but this was uttered in a very dubious and oracular 
strain, for, like Louis XIV., Caleb Balderston 
hesitated to finesse so far as direct falee- 
hood, and was content to deceive, if possible, with 
out directly lying. 

This annunciation was received with surprise 
by some, with laughter by others, and with dismay 
by the expelled lackeys, who endeavoured to demon- 
strate that their right of re-admission, for the pur- 
pose of waiting upon their master and mistress, 
was at least indisputable. But Caleb was not in a 
humour to understand or admit any distinctions. 
He stuck to his original proposition with that 


| dogged, but convenient pertinacity, which is armed 

| arrainat all ennvictinn | amd deaf tn all reaannine 

| Bucklaw now came from the rear of the party, 
and demanded admittance in a very angry tone. 
But the resolution of Caleb was immovable. 


Gramercy they for je did grin, 
And all at once their breath drew in, 
BUMCY MUU VOC ULIINII Wb t 
CoLERIDGE’s ‘* Rime of the Ancient Mai iner.” 


Hayston of Bucklaw was one of the thought- 
lesa class who never hesitate between their friend | “If the king on the throne were at the gate,” 
and their jest. When it was announced that the | he declared, “ his ten fingers should never open it 
principal persons of the chase had taken their route contrair to the established use and wont of the 
towards Wolf’s Crag, the huntsmen, as a point of | family of Ravenswood, and his duty as their head- 
civility, offered to transfer the venison to that ' servant.” 
mansion ; a proffer which was readily accepted by Bucklaw was now extremely incensed, and with 
Bucklaw, who thought much of the astonishment | more oaths and curses than we care to repeat, 
which their arrival in full body would occasion poor declared himself most unworthily treated, and 


old Caleb Balderston, and very little of the dilemma 
to which he was about to expose his friend the 
Master, so ill circumstanced to receive such a 
party. But in old Caleb he had to do with a 
crafty and alert antagonist, prompt at supplying, 


"demanded peremptoril 


to speak with the Master 
of Ravenswood himself. But to this, also, Caleb 
turned a deaf ear. 

“ He’s as soon a-bleeze as a tap of tow the lad 


Bucklaw,” he said; “ but the deil of ony master’s 


upon all emergencies, evasions and excuses suitable, | face he shall see till he has sleepit and waken’d 


as he thought, to the dignity of the family. 

“ Praise b® blest !”? said Caleb to himself, “ae 
leaf of the muchle gate has been swung to wi’ 
yestreen’s wind, and I think I can manage to shut 
the ither.” 


on’t. He’ll ken himsell better the morn’s morning. 
It sets the like o’ him to be bringing a crew of 
drunken hunters here, when he kens there js but 
little preparation to sloken his ain drought.” And 
he disappeared from the window, leaving them all 


But he was desirous, like a prudent governor, | to digest their exclusion as they best might. 


at the same time to get rid, if possible, of the 
internal enemy, in which light he considered 
almost every one who eat and drank, ere he took 
measures to exclude those whom their jocund 
noise now pronounced to be near at hand. He 
waited, therefore, with impatience until his master 
had shewn his two principal guests into the Tower, 
and then commenced his operations, 

“J think,” he said to the stranger menials, 
“that as they are bringing the stag’s head to the 
castle in all honour, we, who are in-dwellers, should 
receive them at the gate.” 

The unwary grooms had no sooner hurried out, 
in compliance with this insidious hint, than, one 
folding-door of the ancient gate being already closed 
by the wind, as has been alneady intimated, honest 

eb lost no_time in ghutting the other with a 
clang, which resounded from donjon vault to battle- 
ment. Having thus secured the pass, he forthwith 
indulged the excluded huntemen in brief parley, 
from a small projecting window, or shot-hole, 
through which, in former days, the warders were 
wont to reconnoitre those who presented them- 
selves before the gates. He gave them to under- 
stand, ina short and pithy speech, that the gate 


But another person, of whose presence Caleb, in 
the animation of the debate, was not aware, had 
listened in silence to its progress. This was the 
principal domestic of the stranger —a man of trust 
and consequence — the same who, in the hunting- 
field, had accommodated Bucklaw with the use of 
his horse. He was in the stable when Caleb had 
contrived the expulsion of his fellow-servants, 
and thus avoided sharing -the same fate 
which his personal importance would certainly not 
have otherwise saved him. 

This personage perceived the maneuvre of Caleb, 
easily appreciated the motive of his conduct, and 
knowing his master’s intentions towards the family 
of Ravenswood, had no difficulty as to the line of 
conduct he ought to adopt. He took the place of 
Caleb (unperceived by the latter) at the post of 
audience which he had just left, and announced. 
to the assembled domestics, “that it was his 
master’s pleasure that Lord Bittlebrains’ retinue 
and his own should go down to the adjacent 
change-house, and call for what refreshments they 
might have occasion for, and he should take care 
to discharge the lawing.” 

The jolly troop of huntsmen retired frora the 
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mhospitable gate of Wolf’s Crag, execrating, as they | “ T'wo pieces 1 twenty are at thy service, my lad 
descended the steep path-way, the nig and un- | — and twenty to back them.” 
worthy disposition of the proprietor, and damning, | “Ay—say you sof” said Bucklaw, pausing, 
with more than silvan licence, both the castle and | for his natural penetration led him to suspect 
its“inhabitants. Bucklaw, with many qualities | some extraordinary motive lay couched under such 
which would have made him a man of worth and | an excess of generosity. “ Craigengelt, you are 
judgment in more favourable circumst&nces, had | either an honest fellow in right f° earnest, and 
been so utterly neglected in point of education, | I scarce know how to believe that—or you are 
that he was apt to k and f@l according to the | cleverer than I took you for, and I scarce know 
ideas of the companions of his pleasures. The | how to believe that either.” 
praises which had recently been heaped upon him- | “ L’un n’empeche pas lautre,” said Craigengelt, 
self he contrasted with the general abuse now | “touch and try—the gold is good as ever was 
levelled against Ravenswood —he recalled to his | weighed.” 
mind the dull and monotonous days he had spent e put a quantity of gold pieces into Bucklaw’s 
in the Tower of Wolf’s Crag, compared with the | hand, which he thrust into his pocket without 
jovialty of his usual life—he felt, with great | either counting or looking at them, only observing, 
indignation, his exclusion from the castle, which “that he was so circumstanced that he must enlist, 
he considered as a gross affront, and every mingled though the devil offered the press-money ;”’ and 
feeling led him to break off the union which he had , then turning to the huntsmen, he called out, * Come 
formed with the Master of Ravenswood. along, my lads —all is at my cost.” 
. On arriving at the change-house of the village “ Long life to Bucklaw !” shouted the men of the 
of Wolf’s-hope, he unexpéctedly met with an old | chase. 
aequaintance just alighting from his horse. This | “And confusion to him that takes his share of 
was no other than the very respectable Captain | the sport, and leaves the hunters as dry as a drum 
Craigengelt, who immediately came up to him, head,” added another, by way of corollary. 
and, without appearing to retain any recollection ‘ The house of Ravenswood was ance a gude and 
of the indifferent terms on which they had parted, ' an honourable house in this land,” said an old man, 
shook him by the hand in the warmest manner “but it’s lost its credit this day, and the Master 
ible. A warm grasp of the hand was what has shewn himself no better than a greedy cullion.” 
ucklaw could never help returning with cordiality, And with this conclusion, which was unanimously 
and no sooner had Craigengelt felt the pressure of agreed to by all who heard it, they rushed tumul- 
his fingers than he knew the terms on which he | tuously into the house of entertainment, where 
stood with him. they revelled till a late hour. The jovial temper 
“Long life to you, Bucklaw !” he exclaimed ; | of Bucklaw seldom permitted him to be nice in the 
“there's life for honest folk in this bad world | choice of his associates ; and on the present occasion, 
t1” | when his joyous debauch received additional zest 
The Jacobites at this period, with what propriety ‘from the intervention of an unusual space of 
I know not, used, it must be noticed, the term | sobriety, and almost abstinence, he was as happy in 
of honest men as peculiarly descriptive of their | leading the revels, as if his comrades had been sons 
own : of princes. Craigengelt had his own oe td. in 
y, and for others besides, it seems,” answered , fooling him up to the top of his bent; and having 
Bucklaw ; “ otherways, how came you to venture some low humour, much impudence, and the power 
hither, noble Captain ?”’ | of singing a good song, understanding besides 
“ Who—1I1—I am as free as the wind at Mar- | thoroughly the disposition of his regained associate, 
tinmas, that pays neither land-rent nor annual; all _ he readily succeeded in involving him bumper-deep 
is explained—all settled with the honest old , in the festivity of the meeting. 
adrivellers onder of Auld Reekie — Pooh ! pooh ! A very different scene was in the meantime 
they dared not keep me a week of days in durance. passing in' the Tower of Wolf’s Crag. When the 
A certain person better friends among them | Master of Ravenswood left the court-yard, too 
than neta g of, and can serve a friend when it is | much busied with his own perplexed reflections to 
y-” . pay attention to the manwuvre of Caleb, he ushered 
Pshaw !” answered Hayston, who perfectly | bis guests into the great hall of the castle. 
knew and thoroughly despised the character of e indefatigable Balderston, who, from choice 
this man, “none of your cogging gibberish —tell or habit,worked on from morning to night, had, 
me truly, are you at liberty and in safety ?”’ by degrees, cleared this desolate apartment of the 
“ Free and safe as a whig bailie on the causeway | confused relics of the funeral banquet, and restored 
of his own borough, or a canting Presbyterian | it to some order. But not all his skill and labour, 
minister in his own pulpit—and I came to tell you in disposing to advantage the little furniture which: 





that you need not in hiding any longer.” | remained, could remove the dark and disconsolate 
I mL te call yourself my friend, ce of those ancient and disfurnished walls. 
Captain Craigengelt said Bucklaw. e narrow windows, flanked by deep indentures 


_ “Friend 1” replied Craigengelt, “jmy cock of the | into the wall, seemed foxmed rather to excludo 
tt why, Iam the very A man, as I have | than to admit the cheerful light; and the heavy 
feard scholars say—hand and glove-— bark and | and gloomy arrenreoce of the thunder-sky added 


tree — thine to life and death !” still farther to the obscurity. 

“1 ll try that in a moment,” answered Bucklaw.| As Ravenswood, with the grace of a t of 
“Thou art never without money, however thon | that period, but not without a certain sti and 
eomest by it. Lend me two pices to wash the | embarrassment of manner, handed the Young lady 

er 


dust out of these honest fellows 


throats in the first | to the w end of the apartment, 
| olace, and then ——” remained 


standing more near to the door, as i! 
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«tout to disengage himself from his hat and cloak. 
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ruin. His looks glanced trom the father to the 


‘At this moment the clang of the portal was heard, daughter with an jrresolution, of which Sir William 


1. sound at which the stran 


the court was shut, and his domestics excluded. 

“ You have nothing to fear, sir,” said Ravens- 
wood, gravely; “this roof retains the means of 
giving protection, though not welcome. Methinks,’’ 
he added, “it is time that I should know who they 


are that have thus highly honoured my ruined | 


dwelling ?” 

The young lady remained silent and motionless, 
and the father, to whom the question was more 
directly addressed, seemed in the situation of a 
performer who has ventured to take upon himself 
a part which he finds himself unable to present, 
and who comes to a pause when, it is most to be 
expected that he should speak. While he endea- 
voured to cover his embarrassment with the 
exterior ceremonials of a well-bred demeanour, 
it was obvious, that in making his bow, one foot 
shuffled forward, as if to advance — the other back- 
ward, as if with the purpose of escape — and as he 
andid the cape of his coat, and raised his beaver 
from his face, his fingers fumbled as if the one had 
been linked with rusted iron, or the other had 
weighed equal with a stone of lead. The darkness 
of the sky seemed to increase, as if to supply the 
want of those mufflings which he laid aside with 
such evident reluctance. The impatience of Ravens- 
wood increased also in proportion to the delay of 
the stranger, and he appeared to struggle under 
agitation, though probably from a very different 
cause. He laboured to restrain his desire to speak, 
while the stranger, to all appearance, was at a loss 
for words to express what he felt it necessary to 
say. At length Ravenswood’s impatience broke 
tho bounds he had imposed upon it. 

“TI perceive,” he said, “that Sir William Ashton 
is unwilling to announce himsclf in the Castle of 
Wolf’s Crag.” 

“TIT had hoped it was unnecessary,” said the 
Lord Keeper, relieved from his silence, as a spectre 
by the voice of the exorcist ; “ and I am obliged to 
you, Master of Ravenswood, for breaking the ice 
at once, where circumstances — unhappy circam- 
stances, let me call them—rendered self-introduc- 
tion peculiarly awkward.” 

And am I not then,” said the Master of Ravens- 
wood, gravely, “to consider the honour of this visit 
as purely accidental ?” 

“Let us distinguish a little,” said the Keeper, 
assuming an appearance of ease which perhaps his 
heart was a stranger to; “this is an honour 
which I have eagerly desired for some time, but 
which I-might never haye obtained, save for the 
accident of the storm. My daughter and I are 
alike grateful for this opportunity of thanking the 
brave man, to whom she owes her life and I mine.” 

The hatred which divided the great families in 
the feudal times had lost little of its bitterness, 
though it no longer ya ema iteelf in deeds of open 
violence. : Not the feelings which Ravenswood had 
begun to entertain towards Lucy Ashton, not the 
hospitality due to his guests, were able entirely 
to subdue, though they bien combated, the deep 
passions which arose within him, at beholding his 
father’s foe standing in the hall of the family of 
which he had in a great measure accelerated the 


| Lucy uttered ; but in a tone so sweetly mod 


started, stepped | Ashton did not think it proper to await the con- 
hustily to the window; and looked with an air of clusion. 
alarm at Ravenswood, when he saw that the gate of | 


He had now disembarrassed himself of 
his riding-dress, and walking up to his daughter, he 
undid the fastening of her rank, 

“ Lucy, my love,” he said, raising her and leading 
her towards Ravenswood, “lay aside your mask, 
and let us express our gratitude to the Master 
openly and barefaced.” F 

“ Tf he will condescend to accept it,” was all that 
ulated, 
and which seemed to imply at once a feeling and a 
forgiving of the cold reception to which they were 
exposed, that, coming from a creature so innocent 
and so beautiful, her words cut Ravenswood to the 
very heart for his harshness. He muttered some- 
thing of surprise, something of confusion, and 
ending with a warm and eager expression of his 
happiness at being able to afford her shelter under 
his roof, he saluted her, as the ceremonial of the 
time enjoined upon such occasions. Their cheeks 
had touched and were withdrawn from each other 
— Ravenswood had not*quitted the hand which he 
had taken in kindly courtesy—a blush, which 
attached more consequence by far than was usual 
to such ceremony, stil] mantled on Lycy Ashton’s 
beautiful cheek, when the apartment was suddenly 
illuminated by a flash of lightning, which seemed 
absolutely to swallow the darkness of the hall, 
Every object might have been for an instant seen 
distinctly. The slight and half-sinking form of Lucy 
Ashton, the well-proportioned and stately figure of 
Ravenswood, his dark features, and the fiery, yet 
irresolute expression of his eyes,—-the old arms 
and scutcheons which hung on the walls of the 
apartment, were for an instant distinctly visible to 
the Keeper by a strong red brilliant glare of light. 
Its disappearance was almost instantly followed by 
a burst of thunder, for the storm-cloud was very 
near the castle; and the peal was so sudden and 
dreadful, that the old tower rocked to its foundation, 
and every inmate concluded it was falling upon 
them. The soot, which had not been disturbed for 
centuries, showered down the h tunnelled 
chimneys — lime and dust flew in clouds from the 
wall; and, whether the lightning had actually 
struck the eastle, or whether, through the violent 
concussion of the air, several heavy stones were 
hurled from the mouldering battlements into the 
roaring sea beneath, it might seem as if the ancient 
founder of the castle were bestriding the thunder- 
storm, and proclaiming his displeasure at the 
reconciliation of his descendant with the enemy of 
his house. ~ 

The consternation was general, and if requirec 
the efforts of both the Lord Keeper and Ravens- 
wood to keep Lucy from fainting. Thus was the 
Master a second time engaged in the most delicate 
and dangerous of all tasks, that of affording support 
to a beautiful and helpless being, who, as seen 
before in a similar situation, had alread a 
favourite of his imagination, both when awake and 
when slumbering. If the Genius of the House 
really condemned a union betwixt the Master and 
his fair guest, the means by whjch he expressed his 
sentiments were as unhappily chosen as if he had 
been a-‘mere mortal. The train of little attentions, 
absolutely n to soothe the young lady’s 
mind, and aid her in composing her spirits, neces 
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s:rily threw the Master of Ravenswood into such , 


an intercourse with her fatlicr, as was calculated, 
for the moment at least, to break down the barrier 
af feudal enmity which divided them. To express 
himself churlishly, or even coldly, towards an old 
man, whose daughter (and suck a_daughter) lay 
before them, overpowered with natural terror — and 
all this under his own roof — the thing was impos- 
gible; and by the time that Lucy, extending a hand 
to each, was able to thank them for their kindness, 
the Master felt that his sentiments of hostility 
towards the Lord Keeper were by no means those 
most predominant in his bosom. 

The weather, her state of health, the absence of 
her attendants, all prevented the possibility of Lucy 
Ashton renewing her journey to Bittlebrains-House, 
which was full five miles distant; and the Master 


of Ravenswood could not but, in common courtesy, ' 


offer the shelter of his roof for the rest of the day 
and for the night. But a flush of less soft expres- 


ilt the hatted kitt that was for the Master’s dinner. 

ercy save us, the auld mah’s gaen clean and clear 
wud wi’ the thunner !” - 

“ Haud your tongue, ye b———!” said Caleb, in 
the impetuous and overbearing triumph of suc- 
cessful invention, “a’s provided now — dinner and 
a’ thing— the thunner’s done a’ in a clap of a 
hand !” 

“ Puir man, he’s muckle astray,” said Mysie, 
looking at him with a mixture of pity and alarm; 
“1 wish he may ever come hame to himsell 

ain.’ 

“ Here, ye auld doited deevil,” said Caleb, still 
exulting in his extrication from a dilemma which 
had seemed insurmountable ; “keep the strange 
man out of the kitchen — swear the thunner came 
down the chimney, and spoiled the best dinner 
ye ever dressed — beef — bacon — kid — lark — 
leveret — wild fowl — venison, and what not. Lay 
it on thick, and never mind expenses. Il] awa up 


sion, a look much more habitual to his features, | to the ha’—-make a’ the confusion ye can — but 
resumed predominance when he mentioned how , be sure ye keep out the strange servant.” 


meanly he was provided for the entertainment of | 


his guests. 
“Do not mention deficencies,” said the Lord 


With these charges to his ally, Caleb posted up 
to the hall, but stopping to reconnoitre through an 
aperture, which time, for the convenience of many 


Keeper, eager to interrupt him and prevent his re- | a domestic in succession, had made in the door, 


suming an alarming topic; “ you are preparing to | 


set out for the Continent, and your house is probably 


and perceiving the situation of Miss Ashton, he 
had prudence enough to make a pause, both to avoid 


for the present unfurnished. All this we under- | adding to her alarm, and in order to secure atten- 


stand; but if you mention inconvenience, you will 
oblige us to seek accommodations in the hamlet.” 

As the Master of Ravenswood was about to reply, 
the door of the hall opened, and Caleb Balderston 
rushed in. 





CHAPTER XI. 


Let them have meat enough, woman -~ half a hen ; 
Thete be old rotten pilchards — put them off too ; 
*Tis but a little new anointing of them, 
And a strong onion, that confounds the savour. 
Love's Pilgrimage. 


Tue thunderbolt, which had stunned all who 
were within hearing of #t, had only served to awaken 
the bold and inventive genius of the flower of Majors- 
Domo. Almost before the clatter had ceased, and 
while there was yet scarce an assurance whether the 
castle was standing or falling, Caleb exclaimed, 
* Heavens be praised! this comes to hand like 
the bowl of a pint-stoup.” He then barred the 
kitchen door in the face of the Lord Keeper’s servant, 
whom he perceived returning from the party at the 
gate, and muttering, “ How the deil cam he in !— 
but deil may care— Mysie, what are ye sitting 
rainy Ha greeting in the chimney-neuk for? 
Come —or stay where ye are, and skirl as 
loud as ye can — it’s a’ ye ’re gude for —I say, ye 
auld deevil, skirl —skirl — louder — louder, woman 
—gar the —— hear ye in the ha’—TI have 
heard ye as off as‘ the Bass for a less matter. 
And stay — down wi’ that-crockery —” 

And with a sweeping blow, he threw down from 
a shelf some articles of pewter and earthenware. 
He exalted his voice amid the clatter, shouting 
and roaring in a manner which d Mysie’s 


hysterical terrors of the thunder into fears that 
her old fellow-servant was gone distracted. “He 
has dung down a’ the bits o’ pigs, too— the only 
thing we had left to had a soup milk— and he has 


tion to his account of the disastrous effects of tho 
thunder. 

But when he perceived that the lady wasrecovered, 
and heard the conversation turn upon the accom- 
modation and refreshment which the castle afforded, 
he thought it time to burst into the room in the 
manner announced in the last chapter. i 

“ Wull a wins !—such a misfortune to befa’ the 
House of Ravenswood, and I to live to see it!” 

‘ What is the matter, Caleb?” said his master, 
somewhat alarmed in his turn; “ has any part of 
the castle fallen?” 

“ Castle fa’an?’—na’ but the sute’s fa’an, and 
the thunner’s come right down the kitchen-lumm, 
and the things are a’ lying here awa, there awa, 
like the Laird o’ Hotchpotch’s lands—and wi’ 
brave guests of honour and quality to entertain” — 
a low bow here to Sir William Ashton and his 
daughter—“ and naething left in the house fit to 
present for dinner—or for supper either, for 
aught that I can see !” 

“ T verily believe you, Caleb,” said Ravenswood, 


drily. F 

Balderston here turned to his master a half-up- 
braiding, half-imploring countenance, and edged 
towards him as he repeated, © It was nae great 
matter of preparation; but just something added 
to your honour’s ordi course of fare— petty 
cover, as they say at the Louvre—three courses 
and the fruit.” 

“ Keep your intolerable nonsense to yourself, 
you old fool!” said Ravenswood, mortified at his 
officiousness, yet not knowing how to contradict 
him, without the risk of giving rise to scenes yes 
more ridiculous. 

Caleb saw his advantage, and resolved to improve 
it. But first, observing that the Lord Keeper's 
servant entered the mt, and spoke apart 
with his master, he took the same opportunity to 
whisper a few words into Ravenswood’s ear— 
“ Havd your tongue, for Heaven’s sake, sir— if 
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'¢°’s my pleasure to hazard ‘my soul ia telling lees 
for the honour of the family, it’s nae business o’ 
yours——and if ye let me gang on quietly, I’se be 
moderate in my banquet ; but if ye contradict me, 
deil but I dress ye a dinner fit for a duke !” 

Ravenswood, in fact, thought it would be best to 
let his officious butler run on, who proceeded to 
enumerate upon his fingers,—“No muckle pro- 
vision— might hae served four persons of honour, 
—first course, capons in white broth—roast kid 
—bacon with reverence,—second course, roasted 
leveret—butter crabs—a veal florentine,— third 
course, black-cock—#it’s black eneugh now wi’ the 
sute—plumdamas——a tart-——a flam—and some 
nonsense sweet things, and comfits—and that’s a’,” 
he said seeing the irapatience of his master ; “ that’s 
just a’ was o’t—forby the apples and pears.” 

Miss Ashton had by degrees gathered her spirits, 
so far as to pay some attention to what was going 
on; and observing the restrained impatience of 
Ravenswood, contrasted with the peculiar deter- 
mination of manner with which Caleb detailed his 
imaginary banquet, the whole struck her as so ridi- 
culous, that, despite every effort to the contrary, 
she burst into a fit of incontrollable laughter, 
in which she was joined by her father, though 
with more moderation, and finally by the Master 
of Ravenswood himself, though conscious that the 
jest was at his own expense. Their mirth—for 
a scene which we read with little emotion often 
appears extremely ludicrous to the spectators— 
made the old vault ring again. They ceased -— they 
renewed — they ceased— they renewed again their 
shouts of laughter! Caleb, in the meantime, 
stood his ground with a grave, angry, and scornful 
dignity, which greatly enhanced the ridicule of the 
Scene, and the mirth of the spectators. 

At length, when the voices, and nearly the 
strength of the laughers, were exhausted, he ex- 
claimed, with very little ceremony, “ The deil’s in 
the gentles! they breakfast sae lordly, that the 


loss of the best dinner ever cook pat fingers to, _ 


makes them as merry as if it were the best jeest 
in a’ George Buchanan. If there was as little in 
your honours’ wames, as there is in Caleb Balder- 
ston’s, less caickling wad serve ye on sic a gra- 
vaminous subject.” 

Caleb’s blunt expression of resentment again 
awakened the mirth of the company, which, by the 
way, he regarded not only as an aggression upon 
the dignity of the family, but a special contempt of 
the eloquence with which he himself had summed 
up the extent of their supposed losses ;— “a de- 
scription of a dinner,” as he said afterwards to 
Mysie, “ that wad hae made a fu’ man hungry, 
and them to sit there laughing at it !” 

“ But,” said Miss Ashton, composing her coun- 
tenance aa well as she could, “ are all these deli- 
cacies so totally destroyed, that no scrap can be 
collected ?” 

* Collected, wd leddy ! what wad ye collect out 
of the sute and the ass? Ye may gang down your- 
sell, and look into our kitchen—the cookmaid in 
the trembling exies-——the gude vivers lying a’ about 
— beef—capons, and white broth—fiorentine and 
flams— bacon, wi’ reverence, and a’ the sweet 
confections and whim-whams? ye’ll see them a’, 
my leddy— that is,” gaid he, correcting himself, 
® ye"ll no see ony of them now, for the cook has 


doopit them pp, as was weel her part; but ye ’ll | 


, dinner. 
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see the white vroth where it was spilt. 1 pat my 
fingers in it, aud it tastes as like sour-milk as 
ony thing else; if that isna the effect of thunner, I 
kenna what is.— This gentleman here couldna but 
hear the clash of our haill dishes, china and silver 
thegither ? 

The Lord Keeper’s domestic, though a statns- 
man’s attendant, and of course trained to command 
his countenance upon all occasions, was somewhat 
discomposed by this appeal, to which he only 
answered by a bow. 

“TJ think, Mr Butler,” said the Lord Keeper, 
who began to be afraid lest the prolongation of this 
scene should at length displease Ravanewood, 4 I 
think, that were you to retire with my servant 
Lockhard—he has travelled, and is quite accustomed 
to accidents and contingencies of every kind, and I 
hope betwixt you, you may find out some mode of 
supply at this emergency.” 

“ His honour kens,’”’—said Caleb, who, how- 
ever hopeless of himself of accomplishing what 
was desirable, would, like the high-spirited oo 
rather have died in the effort, than brooked the aid 


_of a brother in commission,—“ his honour kens 
' weel I need nae counsellor, when the honour of the 
‘ house is concerned.” 

| I should be unjust if I denied it, Caleb,” said 


his master ; “ but your art lies chiefly in making 

apologies, upon which we can no more dine, 

upon the bill of fare of our thunder-blasted 

Now, possibly, Mr Lockhard’s talent ma 
consist in finding some substitute for that, whi 
certainly is not, and has in all probability never 

| been.” 

“Your honour is pleased to be facetious,” said 

| Caleb, “but I am sure, that for the warst, for a 
walk as far as Wolf’s-hope, I could dine forty men, 


| —no that the folk there deserve your honour’s 
| 


custom. They hae been ill advised in the matter 
of the duty-eggs and butter, I winna deny that.” 

“ Do go consult together,” said the Master, “ 
down to the village, and do the best you can. 6 
must not let our guests remain without refreshment, 
to save the honour of a ruined family. And here, 
Caleb—take my purse; I believe that will prove 
your best ally.” 

“ Purse ? purse, indeed 1” quoth Caleb, indignantly 
flinging out of the room,—“ what suld I do wi’ 
your honour’s purse, on your ain grund? I trust 
we are no to pay for our ain ?” 

The servants left the hall ; and the door was no 
sooner shut, than the Lord Keeper began to apolo- 
gize for the rudeness of his mirth; and Lucy to 
hope she had given no pain or offence to the kind- 
hearted faithful old man. 

“Caleb and I must both learn, madam, to un- 
dergo with good humour, or at least with patience, 
the ridicule which everywhere attaches itself to 
poverty.” , 

* You do yourself injustice, Master of Ravens- 
wood, on my word of honour,” answered his elder 
guest. “J believe I know more of your affairs 
than you do yourself, and I hope to shew you, 
that I am interested in them; and that—in short, 
that your prospects are better than you apprehend. 
In the meantime, I can conceive nothing s0 
respectable, as the spirit which riges above mis- 
fortune, and prefers honourable privations to debt 


or dependence.” ; 
Whether from fear of offending the delicacy, or 
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vakening the pride of She Master, the Lora Keeper 
‘hess allusions with an appearance of fearful CHAPTER XII. 


and hesitating reserve, and seemed to be afraid that shri asin) aaa uanel a\viusa dle mane Gomes. 


he was intruding too far, in venturing to touch, fad I nought of a tapon but tho liver, 

however lightly, upon such a topic, even when the | An/ of your white bread nought but a shiver, 

Master had led to it. In short, he appeared at — nd.nfltr thal roasted plgge’s Heads) 

ence pushed on by his desire of appearing friendly, Then ha¢ I with you homely sufferaunce.” 

and held back by the fear of intrusion. It was Cuavucer, Sumner's Tale. 


no wonder that the Master of Ravenswood, little | 

gcyuainted as he then was with life, should have | It was not without some secret misgivings thai 
given this consummate courtier credit for more Caleb set out upon his exploratory expedition. Ip 
sincerity than was probably to be found ina score fact, it was attended with a treble difficulty. He 
of his cast. He answered, however, with reserve, dared not tell his master the offence which he had 
that he was indebted to all who might think well that morning given to Bucklaw (just for the 
of him; and, apologizing to his guests, he left the _ honour of the family) —he dared not acknowledge 
hall, in order to make such arrangements for their | he had been too hasty in refusing the purse—and, 
entertainment as circumstances admitted. thirdly, he was somewhat apprehensive of unplea- 

Upon consulting with old Mysie, the accommo- , sant consequences upon his meeting Hayston under 
dations for the night were easily completed, as the impression of an affront, and probably by this 
indeed they admitted of little choice. The Master time under the influence also of no small quantity 
surrendered his apartment for the use of Miss of brandy. 

Ashton, and Mysie,fonce a person of consequence,) _ Caleb, to do him  peemni was as bold as any lion 
dressed in a black satin gown which had belonged where the honour of the family of Ravenswood was 
of yore to the Master’s grandmother, and had concerned; but his was that considerate valour 
figured in the court-balls of Henrietta Maria, went which does not delight in unnecessary risks. This, 
to attend her as lady’s maid. He next inquired however, was a secondary consideration ; the main 
after Bucklaw, and understanding he was at the point was to veil the indigence of the house-keeping 
change-house with the huntsmen and some com- | at the castle, and to make good his vaunt of the 
anions, he desired Caleb to call there, and acquaint cheer which his resources could procure, without 
Pim how he was circumstanced at Wolf’s Crag— Lockhard’s assistance, and without supplies from 
to intimate to him that it would be most convenient his master. This was as prime a point of honour 
if he could find a bed in the hamlet, as the elder with him, as with the generous elephant with whom 
guest must necessarily be quartered in the secret we have already compared him, who, being over- 
chamber, the only spare bedroom which could be , tasked, broke his skull through the desperate exer 
made fit to receive him. The Master saw no ' tions which he made to discharge his duty, when 
hardship in passing the night by the hall-fire, | he perceived they were briyging up another to his 
wrapt in his campaign-cloak; and to Scottish ‘ assistance. 
domestics of the day, even of the highest rank,' The village which they now approached had fre- 
nay, to young men of family or fashion, on any ' quently afforded the distressed butler resources 
inch, clean straw, or a dry hay-loft, was always upon similar emergencies: but his relations with it 
eld good night-quarters. ‘ had been of late much altered. 

For the rest, Lockhard had his master’s ordersto —_—‘It was a little hamlet which straggled along the 
bring some venison from the inn, and Caleb was to side of a creek formed by the discharge of a small 
trust to his wits for the honour of his family. The brook into the sea, and was hidden from the castle, 
Master, indeed, a second time held out his purse; tv which it had been in former times an appen- 
but, as it was in sight of the strange servant, the dage, by the intervention of the shoulder of a hill 
butler thought himself obliged to decline what his forming a projecting headland. It was called 
fingers itched to clutch. “ Couldna he hae slippit Wolf’s-hope, (t. ¢. Wolf’s Haven,) and the few 
it gently into my hand?” said Caleb—“ but his inhabitants gained a precatious subsistence by 
honour will never learn Low to bear himsell in manning two or three fishing-boats in the herring 
gsiccan cases.” season, and smuggling gin and brandy during the 

Mysie, in the meantime, according to a uniform winter months. They paid a kind of heredi 
eustom in remote places in Scotland, offered the respect to the Lords of Ravenswood; but, in the 
strangers the produce of her little dairy, “while difficulties of the family, most of the inhabitants of 
better meat was getting ready.” And according Wolf’s-hope had contrived to get feu-rights! to 
to another custom, not yet wholly in desuctude, as their little possessions, their huts, kail-yards, and 
the storm was now drifting off to leeward, the rights of commonty, so that they were emancipated 
Master carried the Keeper to the top of his highest from the chains of feudal dependence, and free 
tower to admire a wide and waste cxtent.of view, from the-various exactions with which, under every 
and te “weary of his dinner.” ssible abies or without any pretext at all, the 

ttish landlords of the period, themeelves in great 
poverty, were wont to harass their still poorer ten- 
ants at will. They might be, on the whvle, termed 
independent, a circumstance peculiarly galling to 
Caleb, who had been wont to exercise over them 
the same sweeping authority in levying contribu- 


sum annually, w: 


1 That is, absolute ts of for the fw 
i hich te ually a eed oes 
ellucied (o in the text. : 
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tions which was exercised in former times in Eng- 
land, when “the royal purveyors, sallying forth 
from under the Gothic portcullis to purchase provi- 
sions with power and prerogative, instead of money, 
brought home the plunder of an hundred markets, 
and all that could be seized from a flying and 
hiding country, and deposited their spoil in an 
hundred caverns.”’! 


Caleb loved the memory and resented the down- | North to settle aman 


fall of that authority, which mimicked, on a petty 
scale, the grand contributions exacted by the feudal 
sovereigns. 


of the Conscript Fathers ot the village, observed, 
“That their hens had caickled mony a day for the 
Lords of Ravenswood, and it was time they suld 
caickle for those that gave them roosts and barley.” 
An unanimous grin intimated the assent of the 
assembly. “ And,” continued the orator, “if it’s 
our wull, Ill just tak a step as far as Dunse for 
vie Dingwall the writer, that’s come frae the 
us, and he ‘ll pit this job to 

rights, I se warrant him.” 
day was accordingly fixed for holding a grand 


And as he fondly flattered himself | palacer at Wolf’s-hope on the subject of Caleb’s 


that the awful rule and right supremacy which requisitions, and he was invited to attend at the 


assigned to the Barons of 
and most effective interest in all productions of 
nature within five miles of their castle, only slum- 
bered, and was not departed for ever, he used 
every now and then to give the recollection of the 


venswood the first , hamlet for that purpose. 


He went with open hands and empty stomath, 
trusting to fill the one on his master’s account, and 
the other on his own score, at the expense of the 
feuars of Wolf’s-hope. But, death to his hopes! 


inhabitants a little jog by some petty exaction. ' as he entered the eastern end of the straggling 


These were at first submitted to, with more or less village, the awful form of Davie Dingwall 


readiness, by the inhabitants of the hamlet; for | 
they had been so long used to consider the wants of , already acted against the family of Ravenswood, 


the Baron and his family as having a title to be 
preferred to their own, that their actual indepcn- 
dence did not convey to them an immediate scnse 
of freedom. They resembled a man that has been 
long fettered, who, even at liberty, feels, in imagi- 
nation, the grasp of the handcuffs still binding his 
wrists. But the exercise of freedom is quickly ful- 
owed with the natural consciousness of its immu- 
nities, as the enlarged prisoner, by the free use of 
his limbs, soon dispels the cramped feeling they 
had acquired when bound. 

The inhabitants of Wolf’s-hope began to grumble, 
to resist, and at length positively to refuse com- 
pliance with the exactions of Caleb Balderston. 
it was in vain he reminded them, that when the 
eleventh Lord Ravenswood, called the Skipper, 
from his delight in naval matters, had encouraged 
the trade of their port by building the pier, (a 
bulwark of stones rudely piled together,) which 
seeapleer the fishing-boats from the weather, it had 

n matter of understanding, that he was to have 
the first stone of butter after the calving of every 
cow within the barony, and the first egg, thence 
called the Monday’s egg, laid by every hen on 
every Monday in the year. 

The feuars heard and scratched theix heads, 
coughed, sneezed, and being pressed for answer, 
rejoined with one voice, “ They could not say ;” — 
the universal refuge of a Scottish peasant, when 
pressed to admit a claim which his conscience 
owns, or perhaps his feelings, and his interest 
inclines him to deny. 

Caleb, however, furnished the notables of Wolf’s- 
hope with a note of the requisition of butter and 
eEgs, which he claimed as arrears of the aforesaid 
subsidy, or kindly aid, payable as above mentioned; 
and having intimated that he would not be averse 
to compound the same for goods or money, if it was 
inconvenient to them to pay in kind, left them, as 
he hoped, to debate the mode of assessing them- 
selves for that purpose. On the contrary, they 
met with a determined purpose of resisting the 
exaction, and were only undecided as to the mode 
of grounding their opposition, when the cooper, a 
very important person on a fishing station, and one 





Pp. 250. 


a sly 
dry, hard-fisted, shrewd country attorney, who had 


and was a principal agent of Sir William Ashton, 
trotted in at the western extremity, bestriding a 
leathern portmanteau stuffed with the feu-charters 


' of the hamlet, and hoping be had not kept Mr 


| 


ci ey a a a ee 


Balderston waiting, “as he was instructed and 
fully empowered to pay or receive, compound or 
compensate, and, in fine, to agé* as accords, re- 
specting all mutual and unsettled claims whatso- 
ever, belonging or competent to the Honourable 
Edgar Ravenswood, commonly called the Master 
of Ravenswood = 

“ The ya Honourable Edgar Lord Ravens- 
wood,” said Caleb, with great emphasis$ for, though 
conscious he had little chance of advantage in the 
conflict to ensue, he was resolved not to sacrifice 
one jot of honour. “ Lord Ravenswood, then,” 
said the man of business: “we shall not quarre 
with you about titles of courtesy — commonly called 
Lord Ravenswood, or Master of Ravenswood, heri- 
table proprietor of the lands and barony of Wolf’s 
Crag, on the one part, and to John Whitefish and 
others, feuars in the town of Wolf’s-hope, within 
the barony aforesaid, on the other part.” 

Caleb was conscious, from sad experience, that 
he would wage a very different strife with this mer- 
cenary champion, than with the individual feuars 
themselves, upon whose old recollections, predilec- 
tions, and habits of thinking, he might have wrought 
by an hundred indirect arguments, to which their 
deputy-representative was totally insensible. The 
issue of the debate proved the reality of his appre- 
hensions. It was in vain he strained his eloquence 
and ingenuity, and collected into one njass all argu- 
ments arising from antique custom and hereditary 
respect, from the good deeds done by the Lord of 
Ravenswood to the community of Wolf’s-hope in 
former days, and from what might be expected 
from them in future. The writer struck to the 
contents of his feu-charters—he could not see it 
—’twas not in the bond. And when Caleb, deter- 
miped to try what a little spirit would do, depre- 
cated the consequences of Lord Ravenswood’s 





withdrawing his protection from the burgh, and 
even hinted at his using active measures of resent: 


ment, the man of law sneered in his face. 








4 Burke’s Speech on Economical Reform. —Works, vol. til | She, To act aa may be necessary and legal, a Seottinh low 
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“ His clients,” he satd, ‘“‘had determined to do 
the best they could for their own town, and he 
thought Lord Ravenswood, since he was a lord, 
might have enough to do to look after his own castle. 
As to any threaté of stouthrief oppression, by rule 
of thumb, or via facti, as the law termed it, he 
would have Mr Balderston recollect, that new times 
were not as old times— that they lived on the south 
of the Forth, and far from the Highlands— that his 
clients thought they were able to protect them- 
selves; but should they find themselves mistaken, 
they would apply to the government for the pro- 
tection of a corporal and four red-coats, who,” said 
Mr Dingwall, with a grin, “ would be perfectly able 
to secure them against Lord Ravenswood, and all 
ue or his followers could do by the strong 


If Caleb coald have concentrated all the light- 
nings of aristocracy in his eye, to have struck dead 
this contemner of allegiance and privilege, he would 
have lanched them at his head, without respect to 
the consequences. As it was, he was compelled to 
turn his course backward to the castle; and there 


t 


| 
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« If you, Mr Lockhard,” said the old butler to hi: 
companion, “ will be pleased to step to the change- 
house where that light comes from, and where, as | 
judge, they are now singing ‘Cauld Kail in Aber- 
deen,’ ye may do your master’s errand about the 
venison, and I will do mine about Bucklaw’s bed, 
as I return frae getting the rest of the vivers. — 
It’s no that the venison is actually needfu’,” he 
added, detaining his colleague by the button, “ to 
make up the dinner; but, as a compliment to the 
hunters, ye ken—and, Mr Lockhard — if they offer 

e a drink o’ yill, or a cup o’ wine, or a glass o’ 

randy, ye’ll be a wise man to take it, in case the 
thunner should hae soured ours at the castle,— 
whilk is ower muckle to be dreaded.” 

He then permitted Lockhard to depart; and 
with foot heavy as lead, and yet far lighter than 
his heart, stepped on through the unequal street of 
the straggling village, meditating on whom he ought 
to make his first attack. It was necessary he 
should find some one, with whom old acknowledged 
greatness should weigh more than recent indepen- 
dence, and to whom his application might appear 


he remained for full half a day invisible and inac- ; an act of high dignity, relenting at once and sooth- 


cessible even to Mysie, sequestered in his own 

peculiar dungeon, where he sat burnishing a single 

perer ro and whistling Maggy Lauder six 
ours without intermission. 

The issue of this unfortunate requisition had shut 
against Caleb all resources which could be derived 
from Wolf’s-hope and its purlieus, the El Dorado, 
or Peru, from which, in all former cases of exi- 
gence, he had been able to extract some assistance. 

e had, indeed, in a manner vowed that the deil 
‘ should have‘him, if ever he put the print of his foot 

within its causeway again. He had hitherto kept 
his word ; and, strange to tell, this secession had, as 
he intended, in some degree, the effect of a punish- 
ment upon the refraetory feuars. Mr Balderston 
had been a person in their eyes connected with a 
superior order of beings, whose presence used to 
grace their little festivities, whose advice they found 
useful on many occasions, and whose communica- 
tions gave a sort of credit to their village. The 
place, they acknowledged, “ didna look as it used 
to do, and should do, since Mr Caleb keepit the 
castle sae closely —butdoubtless, touching the eggs 
and butter, it was a most unreasonable demand, as 
Mr Dingwall had justly made manifest.” 

Thus stood matters betwixt the parties, when the 
old butler, though it was and wormwood to 
him, found himself obliged either to acknowledge 
before a strange man of quality, and, what was 
much worse, before that stranger’s servant, the 
total inability of Wolf’s Crag to produce a dinner, 
or he must trust to the compassion of the feuars 
of Wolf’s-hope. It was a dreadful degradation, 
but necessity was oj, imperious and lawless, 
With these feelings he entered the street of the 


illing to shake himself from his companion as 
soon as possible, he directed Mr Lockhard to Luckie 
Sma’trash’s change-house, where a din, proceeding 
from the revels of Bucklaw, Craigengelt, and their 
party, sounded half-way down the street, while the 
red from the window overpowered the grey 
twilight which was now settling down, and od 
meréd a parcel of old tubs, kegs, and 
barrels, up in the cooper’s yard, on the other 


side of the way. 


| 


ing. But he could not recollect an inhabitant of a 
mind so constructed. “ Our kail is like to be cauld 
eneugh too,” he reflected, as the chorus of Cauld 
Kail in Aberdeen again reached his ears. The 
minister—he had got his presentation from the 
late lord, but they had quarreled about teinds :— 
the brewster’s wife—she had trusted long— and 
the bill was aye scored up—and unless the dignity 
of the family should actually require it, it would 
be a sin to distress a widow woman. None was 80 
able—but, on the other hand, none was likely to 
be less willing, to stand his friend upon the present 
occasion, than Gibbie Girder, the man of tubs and 
barrels already mentioned, who had headed the 
insurrection in the matter of the egg and butter 
subsidy. — But a’ comes o’ talking folk on the 
right side, I trow,” quoth Caleb to himeelf ; “and 
I had ance the ill hap to say he was but a Johnny 
Newcome in our town, and the carle bore the family 
an ill will ever since. But he married a bonny 
young quean, Jean Lightbody, auld Lightbody’a 
daughter, him that was in the steading of Loup- 
the-Dyke, — and auld Light-body was married him- 
sell to Marion, that was about my lady in the family 
forty years syne—I hae had mony a day’s daffing 
wi’ Jean’s mither, and they say she bides on wi 
them—the carle has Jacobuses and sad pen 
baith, an ane could get at them—and sure I am, 
it’s doing him an honour him or his never deserved 
at our hand, the ungracious sumph ; and if he losee 
by us a’thegither, he is e’en cheap o’t, he can spare 
it brawly.” 

Shaking off irresolution, therefore, and turning 
at once upon his heel, Caleb walked hastily back to 
the cooper’s house, lifted the latch without cere- 
mony, and, in a moment, found himself behind the 
hallan, or partition, from which position he could, 
himself unseen, reconnoitre ths interior of the but, 
or kitchen apartment, of the mansion. 

Reverse of the sad menage at the Castle of Wolf's 
Crag, a bickering fire roared up the cooper’s chim- 
ney. His wife on the one side, in her pearlings 


and pudding sleeves, put the last finishing touch to 
her Troliday’s paid 4 while she contemplated a 


very handsome and good-humuured face in a broken 
mirror, raised upon the bink (the shelves on which 
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plates are disposed) for her special accommo- 
tion. 
“a canty carline” as was within twenty miles of 


hor, according to the unanimous report of the cum- | 


mere, or gossips, sat by the fire in the full glory of 
a grogram gown, lammer beads, and a clean cocker- 
nony, whiffing a snug pipe of tobacco, and super- 
intending the affairs of the kitchen. For—sight 
more interesting to the anxious heart and craving 
entrails of the desponding seneschal, than either 
buxom dame or canty cummer — there bubbled on 
the aforesaid bickering fire, a huge pot, or rather 
cauldron, steaming with beef and brewis; while 
before it revolved two spite, turned each by one of 
the cooper’s apprentices, seated in the opposite cor- 
ners of the chimney ; the one loaded with a quarter 
of mutton, while the other was graced with a fat 
goose and a brace of wild ducks. The sight and 
scent of such a land of plenty almost wholly over- 
came the drooping spirits of Caleb. He turned, for 
2 moment’s space, to reconnoitre the ben, or par- 
lour end of the house, and there saw a sight scarce 
.ess affecting to his feelings, — a large round table, 
covered for ten or twelve persons, decored (accor- 
ding to his own favourite term) with napery as 
white as snow ; grand flagons of pewter, intermixed 
with one or two silver cups, containing, as was 
probable, something worthy the brilliancy of their 
outward appearance ; clean trenchers, cutty spoons, 
knives and forks, sharp, burnished, and prompt for 


Her mother, old Luckie Loup-the-Dyke, | 
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the butler, suffering himself to be dragged to a seat 
without much resistance ; “ and as to eating’ — for 
he observed the mistress of the dwelling bustling 
about to place a trencher for him —“ as for eatin 
—lack-a-day, we are just killed up der wi 
eating frae morning to night—it’s shamefu’ epi- 
curism; but that’s what we hae gotten frae the 
English pock-puddings.” 

* Hout—never mind the English pock-puddings,” 
said Luckie Lightbody; “try our puddings, 
Balderston—there is black pudding and white-hass 
— try whilk ye like best.” 

“ Baith gude—baith excellent— canna be better; 
but the very smell is eneugh for me that hae dined 
sae lately (the faithful wretch had fasted since day- 
break.) But I wadna affront your housewifeskep, 
gudewife ; and, with your permission, I ’se e’en pit 
them in my napkin, and eat them to my supper at 
e’en, for I am wearied of Mysie’s pastry and non- 
sense — ye ken landward dainties aye pleased me 
best, Marion — and landward lasses too — (Iooking 
at the cooper’s wife) — Ne’er a bit but she looks 
far better than when she married Gilbert, and then 
she was the bonniest lass in our parochine and the 
neest till °t — But gawsie cow, goodly calf.” 

The women smiled at the compliment each to 
herself, and they smiled again to each other as 
Caleb wrapt up the puddings in a towel which he 
had brought with him, as a dragoon carries his 
foraging bag to receive what may fall in his way. 


action, which lay all displayed as for an especial | “ And what news at the castle ?”’ quo’ the gude. 


festival. 


“ The devil ’s in the pedling tub-coopering carle!” | 


muttered Caleb, in all the envy of astonishment ; 
“it’s a shame to see the like o’ them gusting their 
bs at sic arate. But if some o’ that gude cheer 
oes not find its way to Wolf’s Crag this night, my 
hame is not Caleb Balderston.” 


Sv resolving, he entered the apartment, and, in | 


e. 

“ News t— the bravest news ye ever heard — 
the Lord Keeper’s up yonder wi’ his fair daughter, 
just ready to fling her at my lord’s head, if he 
winna tak her out o’ his arms; and I ’se warrant 
he "ll stitch our auld lands of Ravenswood to her 
petticoat tail.” 

“ Eh! sirs—ay !— and will he hae her ?—and 


all courteous greeting, saluted both the mother and is she weel favoured ?—and what’s the colour 0’ 


the daughter. 
barony, Caleb prime minister at Wolf’s Crag; and 


it has ever been remarked, that though the mascu- , 


line subject who pays the taxes, sometimes growls 
at the courtiers by whom they are imposed, the 
said courtiers continue, nevertheless, welcome to 
the fair sex, to whom they furnish the newest 
pmall-talk and the earliest fashions. Both the 


dames were, therefore, at once about old Caleb’s | 


neck, setting up their throats together by way of 
welcome. 

* Ay, sirs, Mr Balderston, and is this you !— A 

sight of you is gude for sair een —sit down— sit 
down—the gudeman will be blithe to see you— ye 
mar saw him sae cadgy in your life; but we are to 
christen our bit wean the night, as ye will hae 
heard, and doubtless ye will stay and see the ordi- 
nance.— We hae killed a wether, and ane o’ our 
lads has been out wi’ his gun at the moss—ye used 
to like wild-fowl.” 
_ _ Na—na—gudewife,” said Caleb, “I just keekit 
in to wish ye joy, and I wad be glad to Ime spoken 
wi’ the gudeman, but-——” moving, as if to go 
away. 

The ne’er a fit ye’s gang,” said the elder dame, 
laughing and ep him fast, with a freedom which 
bel to their old acquaintance; “wha kens what 
il : may bring to the bairn, if ye owerlook it in that 

“ But I’m in a preceese hurry, gudewife,” enid 


Wolf’s Crag was the court of the | her hair 1— and does she wear a habit or a railly 1” 


were the questions which the females showered upon 
the butler. 

“ Hout tout !— it wad tak a man a‘day to answer 
a’ your questions, and I hae hardly a minute. 
Where’s the gudeman ?” 

“ Awa to fetch the minister,” said Mrs Girder, 
“ precious Mr Peter Bide-the-Bent, frae the Mosa- 
head — the honest man has the rheumatism wi’ 
lying in the hills in the persecution.” 

“ Ay !—a whig and a mountain-man— nae leas?” 
said Caleb, with a peevishness he could not sup- 

ress; “} hae seen the day, Luckie, when worthy 
Mr Cuffeushion and the service-book would hae 
served your turn, (to the elder dame,) or ony honest 
woman in like circumstances.” 

“And that’s true too,” said Mrs Lightbody, 
“but what can a body do ?— Jean maun baith sing 
her psalms and busk her cockernony the gate the 
gudeman likes, and nae ither gate; for he’s maister 
and mair at hame, I can tell ye, Mr Balderston.” 

“ Ay, ay, and does he guide the gear too ?” said 
a to whose projects masculine rule boded little 
goo 

“ Ilka penny on ’t— but he’ll dress her as dink 
as a daisy, as ye see— sae she has little reason to 
complain — where there’s ane better aff there ‘s 
ten, waut.”’ 

“ Aweel, gudewife,” said Caleb, crest-fallen, but 
not beaten off, “ that wasna the way ye guided your 
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ieman ; but ar land oe ajn ree I ae 

ing — I just wanted to round in the gude- 

faanta fear that I heard them say up by yonder, 

that Peter Puncheon that was cooper to the Queen’s 

stores at the Timmer Burse at Leith, is dead — 

sae I thought that maybe a word frae my lord to 

the Land Keeper might hae served Gilbert; but 
since he’s frae hame ——” 

“O but ye maun stay his hame-coming,”’ said the 
dame, “I aye telled the gudeman ye meant weel to 
him; but he take the tout at every bit lippening | 
word.” 

* Aweel, Ill stay the last minute I can.” 

“ And so,” said the handsome young spouse of | 
Mr Girder, “ye think this Miss Ashton is weel- | 
favoured !—troth, and sae should she, to set up 
for our young lord, with a face, and a hand, and a 
seat on his horse, that might become a king’s son 
—-d’ye ken that he aye glowers up at my window, 
Mr Balderston, when he chances to ride thro’ the 
town, sae I hae a right to ken what like he is, as 
weel as ony body.” 

J ken that brawly,” said Caleb, “for I hae 
heard his lordship say, the cooper’s wife had the 
blackest ee in the barony; and I said, Weel may 
that be, my lord, for it was her mither’s afore her, 
as I ken to my cost—Eh, Marion? Ha, ha, ha! 
—— Ah ! these were merry days !” 

“ Hout awa, auld carle,” said the old dame, “ to 
speak sic daffin to young folk.— But, Jean — fie, 
woman, dinna ye hear the bairn greet? I’se war- 
rant it’s that dreary weid' has come ower ’t 

n. 

Up got mother and grandmother, and scoured 
away, jostling each other as they ran, into some 
remote corner of the tenement, where the young 
hero of the evening was deposited. When Caleb 
saw the coast fairly clear, he took an invigorating 
pinch of snuff, to sharpen and confirm his resolu- 
tion. 

Cauld be my cast, thought he, if either Bide-the- 
Bent or Girder taste that broche of wild-fow! this 
evening ; and then addressing the eldest turnspit, a 
boy of about eleven years old, and putting a penny 
into his hand, he said, “ Here is twal pennies, * my 
man ; that ower to Mrs Sma’trash, and bid 
her fill my mill wi’ snishing, and I'll turn the 
broche for ye in the meantime — and she will pie 
ye a gingerbread snap for your pains.” 

No sooner was the elder boy departed on this 
mission, than Caleb, looking the remaining turnspit 
gravely and steadily in the face, removed from the 

the spit bearing the wild-fowl of which he had 

undertaken the charge, clapped his hat on his head, 

and fairly marched off with it. He stopped at the 

door of the change-house only to say, in a few brief 

words, that Mr Hayston of Bucklaw was not to 
a bed that evening in the castle. 

f this message was too briefly delivered by 
Caleb, it became absolute rudeness when conveyed 
through the medium of a suburb landlady; and 
Bucklaw was, as a more calm and temperate man 
might have been, highly incensed. Captain Craig- 
engelt proposed, with the unanimous zy aes of all 
present, that they should course the old fox (mean- 
ing Caleb) ere he got to cover, and toss him in a 
blanket. But Lockhard intimated to his master’s 

3 Weid, a feverish cold ; a disorder incident to infants and to 

enlled, 


is 90 
8 Moneta Scotice, scilicet. 7 
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servants, and those of Lord Bittlebrains, in a tone 
of authority, that the slightest impertinence to the 
Master of Ravenswood’s domestic, would give Sir 
William Ashton the highest offence. And having 
so said, in a manner sufficient to prevent any 
aggression on their part, he left the public-house, 
taking along with him two servants loaded with 
such provisions as he had been able to procure, 

d overtook Caleb just when he had cleared the 
village. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Snould I take aught of you ? — ’tis true I begged now ; 
And what is worse than that, I stole a kindness ; 
And, what is worst of all, I lost my way in 't. 

Wit without Money. 


THE face of the little boy, sole witness of Caleb’s 
infringement upon the laws at once of property and 
hospitality, would have made a good picture. He 
sat motionless, as if he had witnessed some of the 
spectral appearances which he had heard told of in 
a winter’s evening ; and as he forgot his own duty, 
and allowed his spit to stand still, he added to the 
misfortunes of the evening, by suffering the mutton 
to burn as black as coal. He was first recalled 
from his trance of astonishment by a hearty cuff, 
administered by Dame Lightbody, who (in what- 
ever other respects she might conform to her name) 
was a woman strong of person, and expert in the 
use of her hands, as some say her deceased husband 
had known to his cost. 

“ What gard ye let the roast burn, ye ill-cleckit 
gude-for-nought ?” 

“I dinna ken,’ said the boy. 

“ And where’s that ill-deedy tt, Giles ?”” 

“J dinna ken,” blubbered the astonished de 
clarant. 

“ And where ’s Mr Balderston ? — and abune a’ 
and in the name of council and kirk-session, that 
I suld say sae, where’s the broche wi’ the wild. 
fowl ?” 

As Mrs Girder here entered, and joined her 
mother’s exclamations, screaming into one ear while 
the old lady deafened the other, they succeeded 
in so utterly confounding the unhappy urchin, that 
he could not for some time tell his story at all, and 
it was only when the elder boy returned, that the 
truth began to dawn on their minds. 

“ Weel, sirs !” said Mrs Lightbody, “ wha wad 
hae thought o’ Caleb Balderston playing an auld 
acquaintance sic a pliskie !” 

“O, w on him !” said the spouse of Mr 
Girder ; “and what am I to say to the gudeman 
—he’ll brain me, if there wasna anither woman in 
a’ Wolf’s-hope.” 

“ Hout tout, silly quean,” said the mother; “na 
na — it’s come to muckle, but it’s no come to that 
neither ; for an he brain you he maun brain me, 
and I have garr ’d his betters stand back — hands 
aff is fair play — we maunna heed a bit flyting.” . 

The tramp of horses now announced the arrival 
of the cooper, with the minister. They had no 
sooner dismounted than they made for the kitchen 
fire, for the evening was cool after the thunder 
storm, and the be wet and dirty. The young 
gude-wife, strong in the charms of her Sunday 
gown and biggonets, threw herself in the way 01 
receiving the first attack, while ber mother, like 
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the veteran division of the Roman legion, remained 
in the rear, ready to support her in case of neces- 

| sity. Both hoped to protract the discovery of 

| what had happened —the mother, by interposing 

| her bustling person betwixt Mr Girder and the 
fire, and the daughter, by the extreme cordiality 
with which she received the minister and her hus- 
band, and the anxious fears which she expressed 
lest they should have “ gotten cauld.” 

“Cauld ?” quoth the husband surlily — for he 

_was not of that class of lords and masters whose 
wives are viceroys over thom—we’ll be cauld 
eneugh, I think, if ye dinna let us in to the fire.” 

And so saying, ke burst his way through both 
lines of defence ; and, as he had a careful eye over 
his property of every kind, he perceived at one 
glance the absence of the spit with its savoury 
burden. “ What the deil, woman ——” 

“Fie for shame !”? exclaimed both the women ; 
“and before Mr Bide-the-Bent !” 

» TJ stand reproved,” said the cooper ; “ but-——~” 

“ The taking in our mouths the name of the great 
enemy of our souls,” said Mr Bide-the-Bent ——. 

“ T stand reproved,” said the cooper. 

“Ts an exposing ourselves to his temptations,” 
continued the reverend monitor, “ and an inviting, 
or, in some sort, a compelling, of him to lay aside 
his other trafficking with unhappy persons, and wait 
upon those in whose speech his name is frequent.” 

“ Weel, weel, Mr Bide-the-Bent, can a man do 
mair than stand reproved ?” said the cooper ; “ but 
just let me ask the women what for they hae dished 
the wild-fowl before we came.” 

“ They arena dished, Gilbert,” said his wife ; “but 
-— but an accident ——” 

“What accident?” said Girder, with flashing 
eyes — “ Nae ill come ower them, I trust? Uh ?” 

His wife, who stood much in awe of him, durst 
hot seply, but her mother bustled up to her support, 
with arms disposed as if they were about to be 
a-kimbo at the next reply.— “I gied them to an 
acquaintance of mine, Gibbie Girder; and what 
about it now ?” 

Her excess of assurance struck Girder mute for 
an instant. —“ And ye gied the wild-fowl, the best 
end of our christening dinner, to a friend of yours, 
ye auld rudas! And what might his name be, I 
pray ye? 

“ Just worthy Mr Caleb Balderston, frae Wolf's 
crag,” answered Marion, prompt and prepared for 

e. 


Girder’s wrath foamed over all restraint. If 
here was a circumstance which could have added 
o the resentment he felt, it was, that this extra- 
ragant donation had been made in favour of our 
riend Caleb, towards whom, for reasons to which 
he reader is no stranger, he nourished a decided 
‘esentment. He raised his riding-wand against 
he elder matron, but she stood firm, collected in 
terself, and undauntedly brandished the iron ladle 
vith which she had just been fambing (Anglice, 
sting) the roast of mutton, Her weapon was 
ertainly the better, and her arm not the weakest 
if the two ; so that Gilbert thought it safest to turn 
* ort off upon his wife, who had by this time hatched 
ort of hysterical whine, which greatly moved the 
nister, who was in fact as simple and kind- 
arted a créature as ever breathed. —“ And you, 
thowless jadd, to sit still and see cat Ate 
poned upon to an idle, drunken, reprobate, worm- 
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eaten, serving man, just because he kittles the lugs 
o’ a silly auld wife wi’ useless clavers, and every 
twa words a lee 1— 1 ll gar you as gude ——” 

Here the minister interposed, both by voice and 
action, while Dame Lightbody threw herself in front 
of her daughter, and flourished her ladle. 

“ Am I no to chastise my ain wife ?’ exclaimed 
the cooper, very indignantly. —- 

“Ye may chastise your ain wife if ye like,” 
answered Dame Lightbody; “but ye shall never 
lay finger on my daughter, and that ye may found 
upon. 

“ For shame, Mr Girder |” said the clergyman ; 
“ this is what I little expected to have seen of you, 
that you suld give rein to your sinful passions 
against your nearest and your dearest; and this 
night too, when ye are called to the most solemn 
duty of a Christian parent— and a’ for what ? for a 
redundancy of creature-comforts, as worthless 
they are unneedful.” 

“ Worthless !”’ exclaimed the cooper; “a better 
guse never walkit on stubble; twa finer dentier 
wild-ducks never wat a feather.” 

“ Be it sae, neighbour,” rejoined the minister ; 
“but see what superfluities are yet revolving before 
your fire. I have seen the day when ten of the 
bannocks which stand upon that board would have 
been an acceptable dainty to as many men, that 
were starving on hills and bogs, and in caves of 
the earth, for the Gospel’s sake.” 

“ And that’s what vexes me maist of a’,” said 
the cooper, anxious to get some one to sympathize 
with his not altogether causeless anger; “an the 
quean had gien it to ony suffering sant, or to ony 
body ava but that reaving, lying, oppressing tory 
villain, that rade in the wicked troop of militia 
when it was commanded out against the sants at 
Bothwell Brigg by the auld tyrant Allan Ravens- 
wood, that is gane to his place, I wad the less hae 
minded it. But to gie the principal part 0’ the feast 
to the like o’ him ! ud 

“ Aweel, Gilbert,” said the minister, “andé dinna 
ye see a high judgment in this !— The seed of the 
righteous are not seen begging their bread — think 
of the son of a powerful oppressor being brought 
to the pass of supporting his household your 
fulness.” . 

“ And, besides,” said the wife, “it wasna for Lord 
Ravenswood neither, an he wad hear but a body 
speak—-it was to help to entertain the Lord 
Keeper, as they ca’ him, that’s yp yonder at 
Wolf’s Crag.” 

“Sir William Ashton at Wolf’s Crag !” ejaculated 
the astonished man of hoops and staves. 

“ And hand and glove wi’ Lord Ravenswood,” 
added Dame Lightbody? 

“Doited idiot !—that auld clavering sneck- 
drawer wad gar ye trow the moon is made of green 
cheese. The Lord Keeper and Ravenswood ! they 
are cat and dog, hare and hound.” 

“T tell ye they are man and wife, and 
better than some others that are sae,” reto the 
mother-in-law ; “forby, Peter Puncheon, that’s 
cooper to the Queen’s stores, is dead, and the 
place is to fill, and-———” 

“Od guide us, wull ye haud your skirling 
tongues f”’ said Girder,—for we are to remark, 
that this explanation was given like a catch for two 
voices, the younger dame, much encouraged by the 
turn of the debate, taking up, and repeating in + 
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highe# tone, the words as fast as they were uttcred 
by her mother. 

“The gudewife says nacthing but what’s true, 
maister,” said Girder’s foreman, who had come in 
during the fray. “I saw the Lord Keeper’s ser- 
vants drinking and driving ower at Luckie 
Sma’trash’s, ower by yonder.’ 

“ And is their maister up at Wolf’s Crag ?”’ said 
Girder. 

“ Ay, troth is he,” replied his man of confidence. 

‘“‘ And friends wi’ Ravenswood ?”’ 

“It’s like sae,” answered the foreman, “ since 
ke is putting up! wi’ him.” 

~ And Peter Puncheon’s dead ?” 

« Ay, ay — Puncheon has leaked out at last, the 
auld carle,” said the foreman ; “ mony a dribble 0’ 
brandy has gaen through him in his day.-— But 
as for the broche and the wild-fow], fhe saddle’s 
no aff your mare yet, maister, and 1 could follow 
and bring it back, for Mr Balderston’s no far aff the 
town yet.” : 

“Do sae, Will—and come here—1I’ll tell ye 
what to do when ye owertake him.” 

He relieved the females of his presence, and 
gave Will his private instructions. 

“ A bonny-like thing,” said the mother-in-law, 
as the cooper re-entered the apartment, “to send 
the innocent lad after an armed man, when ye ken 
Mr Balderston aye wears a rapier, and whiles a 
dirk into the bargain.” 

“J ” said the minister, “ ye have reflected 
weel on what ye have done, lest you should minister 
cause of strife, of which it is my duty to say, he 
who affordeth matter, albeit he himself striketh 
not, is in no manner guiltless.” 

“Never fash your beard, Mr Bido-the-Bent,” 
replied Girder; “ane canna get their breath out 
between wives and ministers— J] ken best how to 
turn my ain cake. — Jean, serve up the dinner, and 
nae mair about it.” 

Nor did he again allude to the deficiency in the 
course of the evening. 

Meantime, the foreman, mounted on his master’s 
steed, and with his special orders, priched 


charged 
swiftly forth in pursuit of the marauder Caleb. | Lockhard,—“ Your master has acted with becoming ' 


That personage, it may be imagined, did not linger 
by the way. He intermitted even his dearly- 
beloved chatter, for the purpose of making more 
haste—-only assuring Mr Lockhard that he had 
made the purveyor’s wife give the wild-fowl a few 
turns before the fire, in case that Mysie, who had 
been so much alarmed by the thunder, should not 
have her kitchen-grate in full splendour. Mean- 
while, alleging the necessity of being at Wolf’s 
Crag as soon as possible, he pushed on so fast that 
his companions could scarce keep up with him. 
He began already to think he was safe from pursuit, 
having Lari the summit of the swelling eminence 
which divides Wolf’s Crag from the village, when 
he heard the distant tread of a horse, and a voice 

fhich shouted at intervals, “Mr Caleb— Mr 
Balderaton — Mr Caleb Balderston — hollo — bide 
& wee |” 

Caleb, it may be well believed, was in no hurry 
to acknowledge the summons. First, he would 
not hear it, and faced his companions down, that 
it wae the echo of the wind ; then he said it was not 
worth stopping for; and, at length, halting reluc- 


4 Taking up his abode. 
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tantly, as the of the horseman appeared 

through the of the evening, he bent up his 

whole soul to the task of defending his prey, 

himeelf into an attitude of dignity, advanced the 

spit, which in his might with its burden seem 

both spear and shield, and firmly resolved to die 
rather than surrender it, 

What was his astonishment, when the cooper’s 
foreman, riding up and addressing him with respect, 
told him, “ his master was sorry he was absent 
when he came to his dwelling, and grieved that he 
could not tarry the christening dinner ; and that he 
had taen the freedom to send a sma’ rundlet of 

_ sack, and ane anker of brandy, as he understood 
there were guests at the castle, and that they were 

| short of preparation.” 

; I have heard somewhere a story of an elderly 
gentleman, who was pursued by a bear that had 
gotten loose from its muzzle, until completely 

| exhausted. In a fit of desperation, he faced round 
upon Bruin and lifted his cane; at the sight of 
which the instinct of discipline prevailed, and the 

| animal, instead of tearing him to pieces, rose up 

upon his hind-legs, and instantly began to shuffle a 

saraband. Not less than the joyful surprise of the 

| senior, who had supposed himself in the extremity 
of peril from which he was thus unexpectedly 
relieved, was that of our excellent friend Caleb, 
| when he found the pursuer intended to add to his 
prize, instead of bereaving him of it. He recovered 

' his attitude, however, instantly, so soon as the 
foreman, stooping from his nag, where he sate 
perched betwixt the two barrels, whispered in his 
ear, — “ If ony thing about Peter Puncheon’s place 

| could be airted their way, John Girder wad mak 
it better to the Master of Ravenswood than a pair 
of new gloves; and that he wad be blithe to speak 
wi’ Maister Balderston on that head, and he wad 

: find him as pliant as a hoop-willow in a’ that he 

could wish of him.” 

Caleb heard all this without rendering any 
answer, except that of all great men from Louis 
XIV. downwards, namely, “ we will see about it ;” 
and then added aloud, for the edification of Mr 


civility and attention in forwarding the liquors, 
; and I will not fail to represent it properly to my 
' Lord Ravenswood. And, my lad,”_ he said, “ you 
| may ride on to the castle, and if none of the ser- 
vants are returned, whilk is to be dreaded, as they 
| make day and night of it when they are out of sight, 
| ye may put them into the porter’s lodge, whilk is on 
the right hand of the great entry — the porter has 
got leave to go to see his friends, sae ye will meet 
no ane to steer ye.” 

The foreman, having received his orders, rode 
on; and having deposited the casks in the deserted 
and ruinous porter’s lodge, he returned unquestioned 
by any one. Having thus executed his master’s 
commission, and doffed his bonnet to Caleb and 
his company as he repassed them in his way to 
the village, he returned to have his share of the 
christening festivity. ? 


$ Bee Note B. Raid of Cakd Balderston 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


As, to the Autumn breeze’s bugie sound, 

Various and vague the dry leaves dance their round; 

Or, from the garner-door, on ether borne, 

The chaff flies devious from the winnow’d corn ; 

So vague, so devious, at the breath of heaven, 

From their fix’d aim are mortal counsels driv’n. 
Anonymous. 


We left Caleb Baldersfon in the extremity of 
trinmph at the success of his various achievements 
| for the honour of the house of Ravenswood. When 
he had mustered and marshalled his dishes of 
divers kinds, a more royal provision had not been 
seen in Wolf’s Crag, since the funeral feast of 
its deceased lord. Great was the glory of the 
serving-man, a8 he decored the old oaken table 
with a clean cloth, and arranged upon it carbonadcd 
| venigon and roasted wild-fowl, with a glance, every 
| now and then, as if to upbraid the incredulity of his 
master and his guests ; and with many a story, more 
or less true, was Lockhard that evening regaled 
concerning the ancient grandeur of Wolf’s Crag, 
and the sway of its Barons over the country in their 
neighbourhood. 

“A vassal scarce held a calf or a lamb his ain, 
till he had first asked if the Lord of Ravenswood 
was pleased to accept it; and they were obliged 
to ask the lord’s consent before they married in 
these days, and mony a merry tale they tell about 
that right as weel as others. And although,” said 
Caleb, “these times are not like the gude auld 
times, when authority had its right, yet true it 
is, Mr Lockhard, and you yoursell may partly 
have remarked, that we of the House of Ravens- 
wood do our endeavour in keeping up, by all just 
and lawful exertion of our baronial authority, 
that due and fitting connection betwixt superior and 
vassal, whilk is in some danger of falling into 
desuetude, owing to the general licence and mis- 
rule of these present unhappy times.” 

“Umph !” said Mr Lockhard; “and if I may 
mquire, Mr Balderston, pray do you find your 
people at the village yonder amenable ? for ‘I must 
needs say, that at Ravenswood Castle, now per- 
taining to my master, the Lord Keeper, ye have 
not left behind ye the most compliant set of 
tenantry.” 

“ Ah! but Mr Lockhard,” replied Caleb, “ye 
nust consider there has been a change of hands, 
ind the auld lord might expect twa turns frae 
them, when the new comer canna get ane. A dour 
ind fractious set they were, thae tenants of Ravens- 
wood, and ill to live wi’ when they dinna ken 
heir master -—and if your master put them mad 
ince, the whole country will not put them down.” 

“ Troth,” said Mr Lockhard, “an such be the 
vase, I think the wisest thing for us a’ wad be to 
1ammer up a match between your young lord and 
mur winsome young leddy up by there; and Sir 
William might just stitch your auld barony to her 
rown-sleeve, and he wad sune cuitle’ another out 
” somebody else, sic a lang head as he has.” 

Caleb shook his head.—“ I wish,” he said, «1 | 
wish that may answer, Mr Lockhard. There are ! 
wid prophecies about this house I wad like ill to | 

lee fulfilled wi’ my auld een, that has seen evil | 
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5 Cuitle may answer to the elegant modern phrase drddle. 


“ Pshaw ! never mind freits,” said his Bruther 
butler; “if the young folk liked ane anither, 
wad make a winsome couple. But, to say truth, 
there is a leddy sits in our hall-neuk, maun Have 
hor hand in that as well as in every other job. But 
there ’s no harm in drinking to their healths, and I 
will fill Mrs Mysie a cup of Mr Girder’s ? 

While they thusenjoyed themselves in the kitchen, 
the oe in the hall were not less pleasantly 
engaged. s00n as Ravenswood had determined 
upon giving the Lord Keeper such hospitality as 
he had to offer, he deemed it incumbent on him to 
assume the open and courteous brow of a well- 
pleased host. It has been often remarked, that 
when a man commences by acting a character, he 
frequently ends by adopting it in good earnest. 
In the course of an hour or two, Ravenswood, to his 
own surprise, found himself in the situation of one 
who frankly does his best to entertain welcome and 
honoured guests. How much of this change in his 
disposition was to be ascribed to the beauty and 
simplicity of Miss Ashton, to the readiness with 
which she accommodated herself to tho incon- 
veniencies of her situation—how much to the 
smooth and plausible conversation of the Lord 
Keeper, remarkably gifted with those words which 
win the ear, must be left to the reader’s ingenuity 
to conjecture. But Ravenswood was insensible 
to neither. 

The Lord Keeper was a veteran statesman, well 
acquainted with courts and cabinets, and intimate 
with all the various turns of public affairs during 
the last eventful years of the seventeenth century. 
He could talk, from his own knowledge, of men 
and events, in a way which failed not to win atten- 
tion, and had the peculiar art, while he never said 
a word which committed himself, at the same time 
to persuade the hearer that he was speaking 
without the least shadow of scrupulous caution 
or reserve. Ravenswood, in spite of his prejudices 
and real grounds of resentment, felt himself at once 
amused and instructed in listening to him, while 
the statesman, whose inward feelings had at first so 
much impeded his efforts to make himself known, 
had now regained all the ease and arya of a 
silver-tongued lawyer of the very highest order. 

His daughter did not speak much, but she 
smiled; and what she did say argued a submissive 
gentleness, and a desire to give pleasure, which, to 
a% proud man like Ravenswood, was more fasci- 
nating than the most brilliant wit. Above all, he 
could not but observe, that whether from gratitude, 
or from some other motive, he himself, in his 
deserted and unprovided hall, was as much the 
object of respectful attention to his guests, as he 
would have been when surrounded by all the 
appliances and means of hospitality proper to his 
high birth. All deficiencies passed unobserved, 
or if they did not escape notice, it was to praise the 
substitutes which Caleb had contrived to supply 
the want of the usual accommodations. Where a 
smile was unavoidable, it was a very good-humoured 
one, and often coupled with some well-turned 
compliment, to shew how much the guests esteemed 
the merits of their noble host, how little they 
thought of the inconveniences with which they 
were surrounded. I am not sure whether the 
pride of being found to outbalance, in virtue of his 
own personal merit, all the disadvantages of 


f fortune, did not make as favourable an impression 
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upon the haughty heart of the Master of Ravens- 
food, as the conversation of the father and the 
beauty of Lucy Ashton. 

The hour of repose arrived. The Keeper and 
his daughter retired to their apartments, which 
were “decored” more properly than could have 
been anticipated. In making the necessary arrange- 
ments, Mysie had indeed enjoyed the assistance of 
a gossip who had arrived from the village upon an 
exploratury expedition, but had been arrested by 
Caleb, and impressed into the domestic drudgery of 
the evening. So that, instead of returning home 
to describe the dress and person of the grand young 
lady, she found herself compelled to be active in 
the domestic economy of Wolf’s Crag. : 

According to the custom of the time, the Master 
of Ravenswood attended the Lord Keeper to his 

ment, followed by Caleb, who placed on the 
table, with all the ceremonials due to torches of 
wax, two rudely-framed tallow-candles, such as 
in those days were only used by the peasantry, 
hooped in paltry clasps of wire, which served for 
candlesticks. He then disappeared, and presently 
entered with two earthen flagons, (the china, he 
said, had been little used since my lady’s time,) 
one filled with canary wine, the other with brandy. 
The can sack, unheeding all probabilities of 
detection, he declared had been twenty years in 
the cellars of Wolf’s Crag, “though it was not for 
him to speak before their honours ; the brandy— 
it was weel-kend liquor, as mild as mead, and 
as strong as Sampson—it had been in the house 
ever since the memorable revel, in which auld 
Micklestob had been slain at the head of the stair 
by Jamie of Jenklebrae, on account of the honour 
of the ya Lady Muriend, wha was in some 
sort an ally of the family ; natheless-——”’ 

* But to cut that matter short, Mr Caleb,” said 
the Keeper, * perhaps you will favour me with a 
ewer of water.” 

* God forbid your lordship should drink water in 
this family,” replied Caleb, “ to the disgrace of so 
honourable an house !” 

«“ Nevertheless, if his lordship have a fancy,” said 
the Master, smiling, “ I think you might indulge 
him ; for, if I mistake not, there has water 
drank here at no distant date, and with good 
relish too.” , 

“To be sure, if his lordship has a fancy,” said 
Caleb ; and re-entering with a jug of pure element 
— “ He will scarce find such water ony where as 
is drawn fra the well at Wolf’s Crag—never- 
theless ——”” 

“ Nevertheless, we must leave the Lord Keeper 
to his repose in this poor chamber of ours,” said 
the Master of Ravenswood, interrupting his talka- 
tive domestic, who immediately turning to the door- 
way, with a p gegen reverence, prepared to usher 
his master from the secret chamber. 

But the Lord Keeper prevented his host’s 
departure.—“I have but one word to say to the 
Master of Ravenswood, Mr Caleb, and J he 
will excuse your waiting.” 

With a second reverence, lower than the former, 
Caleb withdrew—and his mastet stood motion- 
lees, expecting, with considerable embarrassment, 
what was to the events of a day fraught with 


unexpected incidents. 


1 See Note C. Ancient Hospitality, 





“ Master of Ravenswood,” said Sir William 
Ashton, with some embarrassment, “ I hope you 
understand the Christian law too well to suffer 
the sun to set upon your anger.” 

The Master blushed and replied, “ He had no 
occasion that evening to exercise the duty enjoined 
upon him by his Christian faith.” 

“J should have thought otherwise,” said his 
guest, “ considering the various subjects of dispute 
and litigation which have unhappily occurred more 
frequently than was desirable or necessary betwixt 
the late honourable lord, your father, and myself.” 

“TI could wish, my lord,” said Ravenswood, 
agitated by suppressed emotion, “ that reference 
to these circumstances should be made any where 
rather than under my father’s roof.” 

“ I should have felt the delicacy of this appeal at 
another time,” said Sir William Ashton, “ but now 
I must proceed with what I mean to say.—I have 
suffered too much in my own mind, from the false 
delicacy which prevented my soliciting with earnest- 
ness, what indeed I frequently requested, a pes 
sonal communing with your father—much distresy 
of mind to him and to me might have been 
prevented.” 

“ It is true,” said Ravenswood, after a moment's 
reflection; “I have heard my father Bay your 
lordship had proposed a personal interview.” 

“ Proposed, my dear Master? I did indeed 

ropose it, but I ought to have begged, entreated, 
bessoctiod it. I ought to have torn away the veil 
which interested persons had stretched betwixt us, 
and shewn myself as I was, willing to sacrifice a 
considerable part even of my legal rights, in order 


to conciliate feelings so nat as must be 
allowed to have been. Let me say for re ae my 
young friend, for so I will call you, that your 


father and I spent the same time together which 
my good fortune has allowed me to-day to in 
your company, it is possible the land af re yet 
have enjoyed one of the most respectable of ita 
ancient nobility, and I should have been spared the 
pain of parting in enmity from a person whose | 
general character I so much admired and ho- 
noured.” 

He put his handkerchief to his’ eyes. Ravens- 
wood serpy moved, but awaited in silence the 
progress of this extraordinary communication. 

“It is necessary,” continued the Lord K , 
“and proper that you should understand, that 
there have been many points betwixt us, in which, 
although . judged it Proper that there should be an 
exact ascertainment of my legal rights by the 


decree of a court of Pagar yet it was never my 


intention to press them beyond the verge of 
uity. 
“My Lord,” said the Master of Ra it 


is unnecessary to pursue this topic farther. f 
the law will give you, or has given yon, you enjoy 
—or you shall enjoy; neither my father, nor I 
myself, would have received any thiug on the 
footing of favour.” 

« Favour !— no — you misunderstand me,” re- 
sumed the Keeper ; “ or rather yn are no lawyer. 
A right may be good in law, and ascertained to be 
so, which yet a man ef honour may not in every 
sprit ak to ehdar argent ey ee 

am sorry for it, my Master. 
“ Nay, nay,” retorted his guest, “ you speak 
like a young counsellor; your spirit goes betore 
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aia There are many ag eee open for | and of the necessi 


on betwixt us. Can you blame me, an old 
man desirous of peace, and in the castle of a young 
nobleman who has saved my daughter’s life and my 
own, that I am desirous, anxiously desirous, that 
these should be settled on the most liberal prin- 
ciples t” 
he old man kept fast hold of the Master’s 
ive hand as ‘he spoke, and made it impossible 
for im, be his predetermination what it would, to 
return any other than an acquiescent reply ; and 
wishing his guest good-night, he postponed farther 
conference until the next morning. 

Ravenswood hurried into the hall, where he was 
to spend the night, and for a time traversed its 
pavement with a disordered and rapid pace. His 
mortal foe was under his roof, yet his sentiments 
towards him were neither those of a feudal enemy 
nor of a true Christian. He felt as if he could 
neither forgive him in the one character, nor follow 
forth his.vengeance in the other, but that he was 
making a base and dishonourable composition be- 
twixt his resentment against the father and his 
affection for his daughter. He cursed himself, as 
he hurried to and fro in the pale moonlight, and 
more ruddy gleams of the expiring wood-fire. He 
threw open and shut the latticed windows with 
violence, as if alike impatient of the admission and 
exclusion of free air. At length, however, the tor- 
rent of passion foamed off its madness, and he flung 
ge into oa arin vd he proposed as his 
place of repose for the night. 

If, in reality,——such were the calmer thoughts 
that followed the first tempest of his passion, — if, 
in reality, this man desires no more than the law 
allows him—if he is willing to adjust even his 
acknowled rights upon an equitable footing, 
what could he my father’s cause of complaint !— 
what is mine?— Those from whom we won our 
ancient ions fell under the sword of my 
ancestors, and left iands and livings to the con- 
querors; we sink under the force of the law, now 
too powerful for the Scottish chivalry. Let us 
parley with the victors of the day, as if we had 

besieged in our fortress, and-without hope of 
relief. This man may be other than I have thought 
him; and his daughter — but I have resolved not to 
think of her. 

He wrapt his dloak around him, fell asleep, and 
dreamed of Lucy Ashton till daylight gleamed 
through the lattices. 


~ CHAPTER XV. 


> 


‘We worldjy men, when we see friends and kinsmen 


. Past in their fortunes, lend no hand 
a a 
ast with ft! 

ausist you. 






you I practised it; 
pragecall in a way to rise, 


New Way to Pay Old Debts. 


Tux Lerd Keeper carried with him to a couch 
harder than he was accustomed to stretch himself 


the same ambitious thoughts and political 
penploxiies, which drive sleep from the softest 
) tte away pli ie tea 
sailed ami contending tides and 
euryeuia of the fie to bo sonaible of fools perth 
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of trimming his vessel to the 
prevailing wind, if he would have her escape ship- 
wreck in the storm. The nature of his talents, and 
the timoronsness of disposition connected with 
them, had made him assume the pliability of the 
versatile old Earl of Northampton, who explained 
the art by which he kept his greund during all the 
changes of state, from the reign of Henry the VIII. 
to that of Elizabeth, by the frank avowal, that he 
wag born of the willow, not of the oak. It had 
accordingly been Sir William Ashton’s policy, on 
all occasions, to watch the changes in the political 
horizon, and, ere yet the conflict was decided, to 
negotiate some interest for himself with the party 
most likely to prove victorious. His time-serving 
disposition was well known, and excited the con- 
tempt of the more daring leaders of both factions 
in the state. But his talents were of a useful and 
practical kind, and his oe, knowledge held in high 
estimation; and they so far counterbalanced other 
deficiencies, that those in power were glad to.use 
and to reward, though without absolutely trusting 
or greatly respecting him. 

The Marquis of A had used his utmost 
influence to effect a change in the Scottish cabinet, 
and his schemes had been of late so well laid and so 
ably supported, that there appeared a very great 
chance of his proving ultimately successful. He 
did not, however, feel sq strong or so confident as 
to neglect any means of drawing recruits to his 
standard. The acquisition of the Lord Keeper was 
deemed of some importance, and a friend, perfectly 
acquainted with his circumstances and ‘hatacter; 
became responsible for his political conversion. 

When this gentleman arrived at Ravenswood 
Castle upon a visit, the real purpose of which was 
disguised under eral courtesy, he found the 

revailing fear, which at present beset the Lord 
Kee , was that of danger to his own person from 
the ter of Ravenswood. The language which 
the blind sibyl, old Alice, had used ; the sudden 
appearance of the Master, armed, and within his 
precinots, immediately after he had been warned 
against danger from him; the cold and haughty 
return received in exchange for the acknowled 
ments with which he loaded him for his timely 
protection, had all made a strong impression on his 
imagination. 

So soon as the Marquis’s political agent found 
how the wind sat, he began to insizfuate fears and 
doubts of another kind, scarce less calculated to 
affect the Lord Keeper. He inquired with seeming 
interest, whether the’ proceedings in Sir William’s 
complicated litigation with the Ravenswood nara 
was out of court, and setiled without the ibi- 
lity of appeal? The Lord Keeper answered in the 

tive ; but his interrogator was too well in- 
formed to be imposed upon. He pointed out to 
him, by unanswerable arguments, that some of the 
most important points which had been decided ix 
his favour against the house of Ravenswood, were 
liable, under the Treaty of Union, to be reviewed 
by the British House of Peers, a court of sanity 
hich the Lord Keeper felt an instinctive 
This ceurse came instead of an appeal to the old 
Scottish Parliament, of, as it was technically 
termed, “ a for remeid in law.” 

The Lord Keeper, after he had for some time 


disputed the } oS ee ee was 
compaled at legit to eamfort Himself ths 
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improhability of the young Master.of Ravenswood’s 
finding friends in parliament, capable of stirring in 
wo ‘weighty an affair. 

* Do not comfort yourself with that false hope,” 
said his wily friend; “it is possible that, in the 
next session of parliament, young Ravenswood van 
find more friends and favour even than your lord- 

con, 9? 


“That would be a sight worth seeing,” said the 
Keeper, scornfully. 
’ And yet,” said his friend, “such things have 
been seen ere now, and in our own time. There 
are many at the head of affairs even now, that a 
few years ago were under hiding for their lives ; 
and many a man now dines on plate of silver, 
that was fain to eat his crowdy without a bicker ; 
and many a high head has been brought full low 
among us in as short a Scott of Scotstar- 
vet’s ‘Staggering State of Scots Statesmen,’ of 
which curious memoir you shewed me @ manu- 
script, has been ou red in our time.” 

The Lord Keeper answered with a deep sigh, 
“that these mutations were no new sights in Scot- 
land, and had been witnessed long before the time 
of the satirical author he had quoted. It was 
many a long year,” he said, “since Fordun had 

uoted as an ancient proverb, ‘ Veque dives, neque 

ortis, sed neo sapiens Daiesd; praedominante eid ta, 
diu durabit in terra.” — 

“ And be assured, my esteemed friend,” was the 
answer, “that even your long services to the state, 
or deep legal knowledge, will not save you, or ren- 
der your estate stable, if the Marquis of A—— 
comes in with a party in the British Parliament. 
You know that the deceased Lord Ravenswood was 
his near ally, his lady being fifth in descent from 
the Knight of Tillibardine ; and I am well assured 
that he wil] take young Ravenswood by the hand, 
and be his very good lord and kinsman. Why 
should he not !— The Master is an active and stir- 

" - young fellow, able to help himself with tongue 

hands ; and it is such as he that finds friends 
among their kindred, and not those unarmed and 
unable Mwephibosheths, that are sure to be a burden 
to every one that takes them up. And so, if these 
Ravenswood cases be called over the coals in the 
House of Peers, you will find that the Marquis 
will have a crow to pluck with you.” 

“ That would be an evil requital,” said the Lord 
Keeper, “for my long services to the state, and the 
ancient respect in which I have held his lordship’s 
honourable family and person.” 

“ Ay, but,” rejoined the agent of the Marqui 
“i¢ is im vain to look back on past service and auld 
respect, my lord — it will be present service and 
immediate proofs of regard, which, in these slid- 
dery times, will be expected by a man like the 

tis. 


eeper now saw the full drift of his | 
friend’s argument, but he was too cautious to return 
any sega answer, | 
“ He knew not,” he said, “ the service which the 
Lord Marquis could expect from one of his limited 
ilities, that had not always stood at his command, 


stil] saving and reserving his duty to his king and — 


say thing, for tion was calculated 
to gover whatever he might afterwards think proper 
to bring under i¢, Sir William Ashton changed the | 


| blance. 


conversation, nor did he again permit the same 


topic to be introduced. His guest departed, with. 
out having brought the wily old statesman the length 
of committing 7, or ing himself to any 


future line of conduct, but with the certainty that 
he had alarmed his fears in a most sensible point, 
and laid a foundation for future and farther treaty. 

When he rendered an account of his negotiation 
to the Marquis, they both agreed that the K 
ought not to be permitted to relapse into security, 
ad that he should be plied with new subjects of 
alafm, especially during the absence of his lady. 
They were well aware that her proud, vindictive, 
and predominating spirit, would be likely to supply 
him with the co in which he was deficient-— 
that she was immovably attached to the party now 
in power, with whom she maintained a close cor- 
respondence and alliance, and that she ha*-4 
out fearing, the Ravenswood family, (whouys : 
ancient dignity threw discredit on the newsy ac- 
quired grandeur of her husband,) to such a degree, 
that she would have periled the interest of her own 
house, to have the prospect of altogether crushing 
that of her enemy. 

But Lady Ashton was now absent. The busi- 
ness which had long detained her in Edinburgh, 
had afterwards induced her to travel to London, 
not without the hope that she might contribute her 
share to disconcert the intrigues of the Marquis at 
court ; for she stood high in fayour with the cele- 
brated Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, to whom, 
in point of character, she bore considerable resem- 
It was ne to press her husband 
hard before her return ; and, as a at viet step, 
the Marquis wrote to the Master of Ravenswood 
the letter which we rehearsed in a former chapter. 
It was cautiously worded, so as to leave it in the 
power of the writer hereafter to take as deep, or as 
slight an gery the ee of his : as 
the progress of his own schemes might require. 
But however unwilling, as a statesman, the Mar- 
5 eter ap be to commit himself, or assume the 
character of a patron, while he had nothing to give 
away, it must be said to his honour, that ta 
strong inclination effectually to befriend the Maater 
of Ravenswood, as well as to use his name ae a 
means of alarming the terrors of the Lord Keeper. 

As the messenger who carried this letter was to 
pass near the house of the Lord Keeper, he had 
it in direction, that in the vi adjoining to the 
park-gate of the castle, his horse should lose a shoe, 
and that, while it was replaced by the smith of the 
place, he should express the utmost regret for the 
necessary loss of time, and in the vehemence of his 
impatience, give it to be understood, that he was 
bearing essage from the Marquis of A——— ta 
the Master of Ravenswood, upon a matter of life 
and death. : 


This news, with exaggerations, was speedily cat- 
ried from various quarters to the ears of the Lord 
Keeper, and each reporter dwelt upon the extreme 
impatience of the courier, and the surprising short 
time in which he had executed his journey. The 
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distant road, and thus escaped the snare that was 
laid for him. 
After he had been in vain expected for some 


time, Mr had orders to make especial 
inquiry among his clients of Wolf’s-hope, whether 


such a domestic belonging to the Marquis of A 
had actually arrived at the neighbouring castle. 
This was easily ascertained ; for Caleb had been in 
the village ene morning by five o’clock, to “ borrow 
twa chappins of ale and a kipper” for the messen- 
ger’e refreshment, and the poor fellow had been ill 
or twenty-four hours at Luckie Sma’trash’s, in 
consequence of dining upon “saut saumon and 
sour drink,” So that the existence of a correspon- 
dence betwixt the Marquis and his distressed kins- 
man, which Sir William Ashton had sometimes 
treated as a bugbear, was proved beyond the possi- 
ar of farther doubt. 

The alarm of the Lord Keeper became very 
serious. Since the Claim of Right, the power of 
appealing from the decisions of the civil court to 
the Estates of Parliament, which had formerly 
been held incompetent, had in many instances been 
claimed, and in some allowed, and he had no small 
reason to apprehend the issue, if the English House 
of Lords should be disposed to act upon an appeal 
from the Master of Ravenswood “for remeid in 
law.” It would resolve into an equitable claim, 
and be decided, perhaps, upon the broad principles 
of justice, which were not quite so favourable to the 
Lord Keeper as those of strict law. Besides, judg- 
ing, though most inaccurately, from courts whic 
he had himself known in the unhappy times pre- 
ceding the Scottish Union, the Keeper might have 
too much right to think, that in the House to which 
his lawsuits were to be transferred, the old maxim 
might prevail in Scotland which was too well recog- 
nized in former times,—“ Shew me the man, and 
T’ll shew you the law.” The high and unbiassed 
character of English judicial proceedings was then 
little known in Scotland; and the extension of them 
to that country was one of the most valuable advan- 
tages which it gained by the Union. But this was 
a blessing which the Lord Keeper, who had lived 
under another system, could not have the means of 
foreseeing. Jn the loss of his political consequence, 
he anticipated the loss of his lawsuit. Meanwhile, 
every report which reached him served to render 
the success of the oar ihe intrigues the more 
probable, and the Lord Keeper began to think it 
indispensable, that he should look round for some 
kind of protection against the coming storm. The 
timidity of his temper induced him to adopt mea- 
aia * a phon ene: ihe — 

e » pro managed, might, he thought, 
be made to fatititate a “i sormmataleation aad 
reconciliation betwixt the Master and himself. He 
would then learn, Pema what his own ideas 
were of the extent is rights, and the means of 
enforcing them; and perhaps matters might be 
brought to a compromise, where one party was 


wealthy, aiid the other so r. A reconci- 
liation with Ravenswood wan Ukely to give him an 
op ity to play his own game with the 

of A——. “And besides,” said he to himself, 
heh tolecce yl saphary trderep tr ssid 
of this “distressed ee ey 
and effectuall i by the new «government, 
ee may Yirime may Peore lie own re: 


























































Thus thought Sir William Ashton, covering with 
no unusual self-delusion his interested views with 
a hue of virtue; and having attained this point, his 
fancy strayed still farther. He began to bethink 
himself, “that if Ravenswood was to have a dis- 
tinguished place of power and trust—and if sucha 
union should sopite the heavier part of his unad- 
justed claims— there might be worse matches for 

s daughter Lucy — the Master might be reponed 
against the attainder — Lord Ravenswood was an 
ancient title, and the alliance would, in some mea- 
sure, legitimate his own possession of the greater 

of the Master’s spoils, and make the surrender 
of the rest a subject of less bitter regret.” ; 

With these mingled and multifarious plans occu - 
pying his head, the Lord Keeper availed himself of 
my Lord Bittlebrains’s repeated invitation to his 
residence, and thus came within a very few miles 
of Wolf’s Crag. Here he found the lord of the 
mansion absent, but was courteously received by 
the lady, who expected her husband’s immediate 
return. She expressed her particular delight at 
seeing Miss Ashton, and appointed the hounds to 
be taken out for the Lord Keeper’s special amuse- 
ment. He readily entered into the proposal, as 

iving him an opportunity to reconnoitre Wolf’s 
ag, and perhaps to make some acquaintance with 
the owner, if he should be tempted from his desolate 
mansion by the chase. Lockhard had his orders to 
endeavour on his part to make some acquaintance 
with the inmates of the castle, and we have seen 
how he played his part. 

The accidental storm did more to farther the 
Lord Keeper’s plan of forming a personal acquain- 
tance with young Ravenswood, than his most 
sanguine expectations could have anticipated. His 
fear of the young nobleman’s personal resentment 
had greatly decreased, since he considered him as 
formidable from his legal claims, and the means 
he might have of enforcing them. But although 
he thought, not unreasonably, that only desperate 
circumstances drove men on desperate measures, it 
was not without a secret terror, which shook his 
heart within him, that he first felt himself enclosed 
within the desolate Tower of Wolf’s Crag ; a place 
so well fitted, from solitude and strength, to be a 
scene of violence and vengeance. The stern recep- 
tion at first given to them by the Master of 
Ravenswood, and the difficulty he felt in explaining 
to that injured nobleman what guests were under 
the shelter of his roof, did not soothe these alarms ; 
so that when Sir William Ashton heard the door 
of the court-yard shut behind him with violence, 
the words of Alice rung in his ears, “that he had 
drawn on matters too hardly with so fierce a race 
as those of Ravenswood, and that they would bide 
their time to be avenged.” 

The subsequent frankness of the Master’s pg. a 
tality, as their acquaintance increased, abated 
apprehensions these recollections were calculated 
to excite ; and it did not escape Sir William Ashton, 
that it was to Lucy’s grace and beauty he owed the 
change in their host’s behaviour. 

when he 
The fron 


these thoughts thronged upon him 
took possession of the secret chamber. 

lamp, the unfurnished apartment, more resembling 
& prison than a place of ordinary repose, the hoarse 
and ceaseless sound of the waves rushing 

the base of the rock on which the castle was founded, 
saddened and perplexed his mind. To his own 
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sucocuatul machinations, the ruin of the family had 
been in a great measure owing, but his disposition 
was crafty and not cruel; so that actually to witness 
the desolation and distress he had himself occa- 
sioned, was as painful to hin as it would be to the 
humane mistress of a family to superintend in 
|-person the execution of the lambs and poultry 
which are killed by her own directions. At the 
same time, when he thought of the alternative, of 
restoring to Ravenswood a large proportion of his 
spoils, or of adopting, as an ally and member of his 
ewn family, the heir of this impoverished house, he 
felt as the spider may be supposed to do, when his 
whole web, the intricacies of which had been 
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patience, in order to hear him enter into a minute 
and explanatory detail of those unfortunate circum- 
stances, in which his late honourable father had 
stood at variance with the Lord Keeper. The 
Master of Ravenswood coloured highly, but waa 
silent ; and the Lord Keeper, though not greatly 
approving the sudden heightening of his auditor's 
complexion, commenced the history of a bond for 
twenty thousand marks, advanced by his father to 
the father of Allan Lord Ravenswood, and was 
proceeding to detail the executorial proceedings 
by which this large sum had been rendered a 


| debitum fundi, when he was interrupted by the 


planned with so much art, is destroyed by the | 
chance sweep of a broom. And then, if he should , 


commit himself too far in this matter, it gave rise 
to a perilous question which many a good husband, 
when under temptation to act as a free agent, has 
asked himself without being able to return a satis- 
factory answer ; “ What will my wife—what will 
Lady Ashton say?” On the whole, he came at 
length to the resolution in which minds of a weaker 
east sq often take refuge. He resolved to watch 
events, to take advantage of circumstances as 
they occurred, and regulate his conduct accordingly. 
In this spirit of temporizing policy, be at length 
composed his mind to rest. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


6e A 
which yo 
calle upon me to do, and no way offensive to you, since 
desire nothing but right upon botl: sides.” 

King and no King. 


ht note I have about me for you, for the dehvery of 
must excuse me. It is an offer that fmendsln 


Wuen Ravenswood and his guest met in the 
morning, the gloom of the Master’s spirit had in 
part returned. He, also, had passed a night rather 
of reflection than of slumber; and the feelings 
which he could not but entertain towards Lucy 
Ashton, had to support a severe conflict against 
those which he had so long nourished against her 
father. To clasp in friendship the hand of the 
enemy of his house, to entertain him under his 
roof, to exchange with him the courtesies and the 
kindness of domestic familiarity, was a degradation 
which ap proud spirit could not be bent to without 
a , 

But the ice being once broken, the Lord Keeper 
was resolved it should not have time again to freeze. 
{t had been part of his plan to stun and confuse 
Ravenswood’s ideas, by a complicated and technical 
statement of the matters which had been in debate 
betwixt their families, justly thinking that it would 
be difficult for a youth of his age to follow the 


expositions of a practical lawyer, concerning actions | 
of compt and reckgning, aad of multiplepoindings, 


aud sth pa pet ar a So _ Ahad 
proper. poindi ground, aud dec 
tions of the expiry of the Thus, thought Sir 
William, I shall have all grace of appearing 
perfectly communicative, while my derive 
very little advantage from any thing I may tell him. 
He therefore took Ravenswood aside into the deep 
sel as yesoullag Gteciig, “Gapceee ‘s 
rae even exp a 
hope that his young friend woul ” avume some 


Master. 

“Tt is not in this place,” he said, “ that I can 
hear Sir William Ashton’s explanation of the 
matters in question between us. It is not here, 
where my father died of a broken heart, that I 
can with decency or temper investigate the cause 
of his distress. I might remember that I was a 
son, and forget the duties of a host. A time, how: 
ever, there must come, when these things shall be 
discussed in a place, and in a presence, where both 
of us will have equal freedom to speak and to 
hear.” 

“ Any time,” the Lord Keeper.safd, “any place, 
was alike to those who sought nothing but justice 
Yet it would seem he was, in fairness, entitled to 
some premonition respecting the grounds upon 
which the Master proposed to impugn the whole 
train of legal proceedings, which had been so well 
and ripely advised in the only courts competent.” 

“Sir William Ashton,” answered the Master, 
with warmth, “the lands which you now occupy 
were granted to my remote ancestor for services 
done with his sword against the English invaders. 
How they have glided from us by a train of 
proceedings that seem to be neither sale, nor mort- 
gage, nor adjudication for debt, but a nondescript 
and entangled mixture of all these rights— how 
annualrent has been accumulated upon principal, 
and no nook or coign of legal advantage left 
unoccupied, until our interest in our hereditary 
property seems to have melted away like an icicle 
in thaw—all this you understand better than I 
do. I am willing, however, to suppose, from the 
frankness of your conduct towards me, that I may 
in a great measure have mistaken your personal 
character, and that things may have appeared right 
and fitting to you, a slalful and practised lawyer, 
which to my ignorant understanding seem very 
little short of injustice and gross op ion.” 

“And you, my dear Master,” answered Sir 
William, “you, permit me to say, have been 
equally misrepresented to me. I was taught to 
believe you a fierce, imperious, hot-headed youth, 
ready, at the slightest provocation, to throw yow 
sword into the scales of justice, and to appeal to 
those rude and forcible meaSures from which civil 
polity has long protected the people of Scotland. 

en, since we were mutually mistaken in each 
other, why should not the young nobleman be willing 
to listen to the old lawyer, while, at least, he explains 
the points of difference betwixt them 1” 

“No, my lord,” answered Ravenswood ; “it is 
in the house of British Peera,' whose honour must 
be equal to their rank — it is in the court of last 
resort that we must parley together. The belted 
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lords of Britain, her ancient peers, must decide, if it 
is their will that a house, not the least noble of their 
members, shall be stripped of their possessions, 
the reward of the patriotism i apices as the 
pawn of a wretched mechanic becomes forfeit to 


rity of the creditor, and to the gnawing usury 
that eats into our lands as moths into a raiment, 
it will be of more evil consequence to them and 


their posterity than to Edgar Ravenswood—I 
shall still have my sword and my cloak, and can | 


follow the profession of arms wherever a trumpet 
shall sound.” 

As he pronounced these words, in a firm yet 
melancholy tone, he raised his eyes, and suddenly 
encountered those of Lucy Ashton, who had stolen 
unawares on their interview, and observed her 
looks fastened on them with an expression of enthu- 
siastic interest and admiration, which had wrapt 
her for a moment beyond the fear of discovery. 
The noble form and fine features of Ravenswood, 
fired with the pride of birth and sense of internal 
dignity — the mellow and expressive tones of his 
voice, the desolate state of his fortunes, and the 
indifference with which he seemed to endure and 
to dare the worst that might befall, rendered him 
a dangerous object of contemplation for a maiden 
already too much disposed to dwéll upon recollec- 
tions connected with him. When their eyes 
entountered each other, both blushed deeply, con- 
scious of some strong internal emotion, and shunned 
again to meet each other’s looks. 

Sir William Ashton had, of course, closely 
watched the expression of their countenances. “I 
need fear,” said he internally, “neither Parliament 
nor protestation; I have an effectual mode of recon- 
ciling myself with this hot-tempered young fellow, 
in case he shall become formidable. The present 
object is, at all events, to avoid committing our- 
selves. The hook is fixed; we will not strain the 
line too soon— it is as well to reserve the privilege 
of slipping it loose, if we do not find the fish worth 
landing.” 

In this selfish and cruel calculation upon the 
supposed attachment of Ravenswood to Lucy, he 
was so far from considering the pain he might give 
to the former, by thus dallying with his affections, 
that he even did not think upon the risk of involving 
his own daughter in the perils of an unfortunate 
passion ; as if her predilection, which could not 
escape his attention, were like the flame of a taper, 
which might be lighted or extinguished at pleasure. 
But Providence had prepared q dreadful requital 


for this keen observer of human passions, who had ' 


spent his life in securing advantages to himself by 
artfully working upon the passions of others, 

Caleb Balderston now came to announce that 
breakfast was prepared ; for in those days of sub- 
stantial feeding, the relics of the supper amply 
furnished forth the morning meal. Neither did 
he forget to present to the Lord Keeper, with great 
reverence, a morning-draught in a large pewter 
cup, garnished with leaves of ey and.scurvy- 
grass. He craved on, of course, for having 
omitted to serve it in the ¢ silver standing 
cup as behoved, beipg that it was at present in a 
silvergmith’s in Edinburgh, for the purpose of being 
overlaid with gilt. : 

“Jn Edinburgh like enough,” said Ravenswood; 


|ae thing that 
the usurer the instant the hour of redemption has 
passed away. If they yield to the grasping seve- | 
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“but in what place, or for what purpose, I am 
afraid neither von nor J know.” ns 

“ Aweel !” said Caleb, peevishly, “ there’s a man 
standing at the gate already this morning —that’s 
ken Does your hhonour ken 
whether ye will speak wi’ him or no 1” 

“ Does he wish to speak with me, Caleb 1” 

“ Less will no serve him,” said Caleb; “ but ye 
had best take a visie of him through the wicket 
before opening the gate— it ’*g no every ane we suld 
let into this castle. 

“ What ! do you suppose him to be a messenge 
come to arrest me for debt ?” said Ravenswood. 

“* A messenger arrest your honour for debt, and 
in your castle of Wolf’s Crag !— Your honour is 
jesting wi’ auld Caleb this morning.” However, 
he whispered in his ear as he followed him out, 
“TI would be loath to do ony decent man a preju- 
dice in your honour’s gude opinion ; but I would 
tak twa looks o’ that chield before I let him within 
these walls.” 

He was not an officer of the law, however, 
being no less a person than Captain Craigengelt, 
with his nose as red as a comfortable cup of brandy 
could make it, his laced cocked-hat set a little aside 
upon the top of his black riding periwig, a sword 
by his side, and pistols at his holsters, and his persoz 


_ arrayed in a riding suit, laid over with tarnished 


lace, — the very moral of one who would say, Stand, 
to a true man. 

When the Master had recognized him, he ordered 
the gates to be opened. “I suppose,” he said, 
“Captain Craigengelt, there are no such weighty 
matters betwixt you and me, but may be discussed 
in this place. 1 have company in the castle at 
present, and the terms upon which we last parted 
must excuse my asking you to make part of them.” 

Craigengelt, although possessing the very perfec- 
tion of impudence, was somewhat abashed by this 
unfavourable reception. “ He had no intention,” 
he said, “ to force himself upon the Master of 
Ravenswood’s hospitality — he was in the honour- 
able service of bearing a message to him from a 
friend, otherwise the ter of Ravenswood should 
not have had reason to complain of this intru- 
sion.” 

‘ Let it be short, sir,” said the Master, “for that 
will be the best apology. "Who is the gentleman 
who is so fortunate as to have your services as a 
messenger ?”” 

“ My friend Mr Hayston of Bucklaw,” answered 
Craigengelt, with conscious importance, and that 
confidence which the acknowledged courage of 
his principal inspired, “ who conceives himself to 
have been treated by you with something much 
short of the respect whieh he had reason to demand, 
and therefore is resolved to exact satisfaction. I 
bring with me,” said he, taking a piece of paper out 
of his pocket, “ the precise length of his sword ; and 
he requests you will meet him, accompanied by a 
friend, and equally armed, at any place within a 
mile of the castle, when I shall give attendance as 
umpire, or second, on his behoof.” 

“ sete gare eptk a arms!” repeated Ra- 
venswood, who, the er will recollect, had no 
reason to suppose he had given the offence 
to his late inmate—“upon my word, Captain 
aban rs pi either you have imvented the most 
improbable falsehood that ever came-into the mind 

morning-dratight “~~ 


of such a person, or your 
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been somewhat of the strongest. What could per- 
suade Bucklaw to send me such a message ?” 

“For that, sir,” replied Craigengelt, “I am 
desired to refer you to what, in duty to my.friend, 
Iam to term your inhospitality in excluding him 
from your house without reasons assigned.” 

“It is impossible,” replied the r; “he 
cannot be aon a fool as to interpret actual necessity 
as an insult. Nor do I believe, that, knowing my 
opinion of you, Captain, he would have employed 
the services of so slight and inconsiderable a per- 
son as yourself upon such an errand, as I certainly 
could expect no man of honour to act with you in 
the office of umpire.” 

“7 slight an ee 1” said irene 
raising his voice, and laying his hand on his 
cutlass ; “if it were not that the quarrel of my 
friend craves the precedence, and is in depend- 
= before my own, I would give you to under- 
stand —— 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


___ An-guilt,” said Caleb, punning upon the 
word oraig, which in Sootch Zonifies throst + * if 


he is Craig-in-guilt just now, he is as likely te be 
Craig-in-peril as ony chield I ever saw — the loon 


visonomy, and J 


has woodie written on his v 
t hemp plaits his 


wad wager twa and a plack 
cravat yet.” 

“ You understand physiognomy, good Mr Caleb,” 
said the Keeper, smiling; “J assure you 

ntleman has been near such a consummation 

fore now—for I most distinctly recollect, that, 
upon occasion of a journey which I made about a 
fortnight ago to Edinburgh, I saw Mr Craigengelt, 
or whatever is his name, undergo a severe eXamina~ 
tion before the Privy Council.” 

“ Upon what account ?” said the Master of Ra- 
venswood, with some interest. 

The question led immediately to a tale which the 
Lord Keeper had been very anxious to introduce, 
when he could find a graceful and fitting opportu- 


“ TI can understand nothing upon your expla- | nity. He took hold of the Master’s arm, and led 


nation, Captain Craigengelt. satisfied of that, 
and oblige me with your departure.” 

“D——n !”? muttered the bully ; “and is this 
the answer which I am to carry back to an honour- 
wble message ?”’ 

“Tell the laird of Bucklaw,” answered Ravens- 
wood, “if you are really sent by him, that when 
he sends me his cause of grievance by a person 
fitting to carry such an errand betwixt him and 
me, I] will either explain it or maintain it.” 

“Then, Master, you will at least cause to be 
returned to Hayston, by my hands, his property 
which is remaining in your possession.” 

“Whatever property Bucklaw may have left 
behind him, sir,” replied the Master, “shall be re- 
turned to him by my servant, as you do not show 
me any credentials from him which entitle you to 
receive it.” 

“ Well, Master,” said Captain Craigengelt, with 
malice which even his fear of the consequences 
could not suppress,-—“ you have this morning done 
me an egregious wrong and dishonour, but far 
more to yourself. A castle indeed !” he continued, 
locking around him ; “why, this is worse than a 
coupe-gorge house, where they receive travellers to 
plunder them of their property.” 

“ You insolent rascal,” said the Master, raising 
his cane, and making a grasp at the Captain’s 
bridle, “if you do not depart without uttering 
another syllable, I will batoon you to death.” 

At the motion of the Master towards him, the 
bully tarned so rapidly round, that with some 
difficulty he escaped throwing down his horse, 
whose hoofs struck fire from the rocky pavement in 
ae fap Recovering him, however, with the 
bridle, he pushed for the gate, and rode sharply 
back again in the direction of the village. 

As Ravenswood turned round to leave the court- 

ard after this di » he found that the Lord 
eeper oe ee from pate ag witnessed, 

though istance prescribe oliten 
his. cag diy with | ve jt. one my 
ve seen,” said the Lord Keeper, “ that 
gentleman’s face, and at no great distance of time 
name is Craig —Craig—something, is it 


ad It is the fellow’s name,” said the 
Master, “at least that by which he passes at 


s 
2 a0 


him back towards the hall. “ The answer to your 
‘ question,” he said, “though it is a ridiculous 
business, is only fit for your own ear.” 
As they entered the hall, he again took the 
_ Master apart into one of the recesses of the window, 
; where it will be easily believed that Miss Ashton 
rs not venture again to intrude upon their con- 
erence. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


-Here . 2 
Will truck his daughter for a foreign venture 
Make ber the stop-gap to some canker’d feud, 
Or fling her o’er, hke Jonah, to the fishes, 
To appease the sea at highest. 
Anonymous, 


Tse Lord Keeper opened his discourse with an 
appearance of unconcern, niarking, however, very 
carefully, the effect of his communication upon 
young Ravenswood. 

“ You are aware,” he said, “my young friend, 
that suspicion is the na vice of our unsettled 
times, and exposes the best and wisest of us to the 
imposition of artful rascals. If I had been disposed 
to listen to such the other day, or even if I had been 
the wily politician which you have been taught to 
believe me, you, Master of Ravenswood, instead of 

, being at freedom, and with full liberty to solicit and 
act against me as you please, in defence of what 
| you suppose to be your rights, would have been 
in the Castle of Edinburgh, ox some other state 
prison; or, if you had that destiny, it 
must have been by flight to a foreign country, 
| and at the risk of a sentence of 27 areal 
“ My Lord Keeper,”’ said the Master, “I think 
ou would not jest on such a subject — yet it seems 
impossible you can be in earnest.” 

“Innocence,” said the Lord Keeper, “is also 
confident, and sometimes, though very excusebly, 
presumptuously so.” 

“1 do not understand,” said Ravenswood, “ how 
a consciousness of innocemoe ean be, in any case, 
accounted presumptuous.” 

ee t, at least, it may be cailed,” said 
Sir William Ashton, “since it is apt to lead us 
into the mistake of supposing that sufficiently 
evident to others, of which, in fact, we are onl} 
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| eonsciows ourselves, 1 have known a e, for 
this very reason, make a better defence than an 
inmovent man could have done in the same circum- 
stances of suspicion. Having no consciousness of 
imnocance to sup him, such a fellow applies 
himself to all the advan which the law will afford 
him, and sometimes (if his counsel be men of 
talent) succeeds in compelling his judges to receive 
him as innocent. I remember the celebrated case 
of Sir Coolie Condiddle, of Condiddle, who was 
tried for theft under trust, of which al] the world 
knew him guilty, and yet was not only acquitted, 
but lived to sit in judgment on honester folk.” 

“Allow me to beg you will return to the 
ae said the Master; “ you seemed to say that 

had suffered under some suspicion.” 

“Suspicion, Master !—ay, truly—and I can 
shew you the proofs of it; if I happen only to 
have them with me.— Here, Lockhard”’ — His 
attendant came — “ Fetch me the little private mail 
with the padlocks, that I recommended to your 

icular —d’ye hear ?” 

“Yes, my lord.” Lockhard vanished; and the 
K continued, as if half speaking to himself. 

“I think the papers are with me—TI think so, 
for as I was to be in this country, it was natural for 
me to bring them with me. I have them, however, 
at Ravenswood Castle, that I am sure of —so per- 
haps you might condescend ——” 

ere Loc d entered, and put the leathern 
Sree or mail-box, into his hands. Ged Keeper 

uced one or two papers, respecting the infor- 
mation laid before the Privy Council conseniine 
the riot, as it was termed, at the funeral of Allan 
Lord Ravenswood, and the active share he had 
himself taken in quashing the proceedings es nese 
the Master. These documents had been selected 
with care, so as to irritate the natural curiosity of 
Ravenswood upon such a subject, without gratifyin 
it, yet to shew that Sir William Ashton had ac 
upon that trying occasion the of an advocate 
and peacemaker betwixt him and the jealous 
authorities of the day. Having furnished his host 
with such subjects. for examination, the Lord 
Keeper went to the breakfast-table, and entered 
into light conversation, addressed partly to old 
Caleb, whose resentment against the usurper of the 
Castle-of Ravenswood began to be softened by his 
familiarity, and partly to his daughter. —. 

After perusing these papers, the Master of Ra- 
venswood remained for a minute or two with his 
hand pressed against his brow, in deep and profound 
meditation. e then again ran his eye hastily 
aver the papers, as if desirous of discovering in 
them some deep purpose, or some mark of fabri- 
cation, which had esca him at first perusal. 
A oy the second reading confirmed the 
Spinion ch had pressed upon him at the first, 
for he started from the stone bench on which he 
was sitting, and going to the Lord Keeper, took his 
hand, strongly pressing it, asked his pardon 
hy aera y a the injustice he had er oo when 

a was experiencing, at hi ds, the 
beneht of ¢ protection to his person, and vindication 
to his character. 

The statesman received these acknowledgments 


at firet with well-feigned surprise, and then with 
an affectation of cordiality, The tears 
began already to start from Lucy’s blue eyes at 


viewing this unexpected and moving scene, To 


see the Master, late so haughty and reserved, and 
whom she had always supp the injured person, 
supplicating her father for forgiveness, was a 
change at once surprising, flattering, and affecting. 

* Dry your eyes, Luey,” said her father; “ why 
should you weep, because your father, though a 
lawyer, is discovered to be a fair and honourable 
man 4— What have you to thank me for, my dear 
Master,” he continued, addressing Ravenswood, 
“ that you would not have done in my case 1 ‘ Suum 
ouique tribuito,’ was the Roman justice, and I 
learned it when I studied Justinian. Besides, 
have ye not overpaid me a thousand times, in 
saving the life of this dear child ?” 

“ Yes,” answered the Master, in all the remorse 
of self-accusation ; “ but the littl service J did 
was an act of mere brutal instinct; defenca 
of my cause, when you knew how ill I thought 
of you, and how much I was disposed to be your 
enemy, was an act of generous, manly, and consi 
derate wisdom.” 

‘ Pshaw !”? said the Lord Keeper, “each of us 
acted in his own way; you as a gallant soldier, I 
as an upright judge and privy-councillor. We 
could not, perhaps, have changed parts — at least 
I should have made a very sorry Tauridor, and 
you, my good Master, though your cause ia s0 
excellent, might have pleaded it perhaps worse 
yourself, than I who acted for you before the 
council.” 

“ My generous friend!” said Ravenswood ;— 
and with that brief word, which the Keeper had 
often lavished upon him, but which he himself now 
pronounced for the first time, he gave to his feudal 
enemy the full confidence of a haughty but honour- 
able heart. The Master had been remarked amon 
his contemporaries for sense and acuteness, as we 
as for his reserved, pertinacious, and irascible cha- 
racter. His prepossessions accordingly, however 
obstinate, were of a nature to give way before love 
and gratitude; and the real charms of the daughter, 
joined to the supposed services of the father, 
cancelled in his memory the vows of vengeance 
which he had taken so deeply on the eve of hig 
father’s funeral. But they had been heard and 
registered in the book of fate. . 

Caleb was present at this extraordinary scene, 
and he could conceive no other reason for a pro- 
ceeding so extraordinary an alliance betwixt 
the houses, and Ravenswood Castle assigned for 
the young lady’s dowry. As for Lucy, when 
Ravenswood uttered the most ionate excuses 
for his ungrateful negligence, she could but smile 
through her tears, and, as she abandoned her hand 
to him, assure him, in broken accents, of the delight 
with which she beheld the complete reconciliation 
between her father and her deliverer. Even the 
statesman was moved and affected by the fiery, 
unreserved, and generous self-abandonment with 
which the Master of Ravenswood renounced his- 
feudal enmity, and threw rie without a 
tion n his forgiveness. His eyes glistened as 
he locked ape a coup who were obviously 
ing attached, and who seemed made for 
each other. He thought how high the prond and 
chivalrous character of Ravenswood might rise 
ander many circumstances, in which he found 
himself “ over-crowed,” to use & of Spenser, 
and kept under, by his brief and timidity 
of disposition. Then his danghter—bhis favourite 
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child — his constant playmate — seemed formed | 
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* Capable of much that is unreasonable, though , 


to live happy in a union with such a commanding ' that you must needs allow, Master. Death will sooy 


spirit as Ravenswood; and even the fine, delicate, 
fragile form of Lucy Ashton seemed to require the 
support of the Master’s muscular strength and 
masculine character. And it was not merely durin 
a few minutes that Sir William Ashton looke 
upon their aging as a, probable and even desirable 
event, for a full hour intervened ere his imagina- 
tion was crossed by recollection of the Master’s 
poverty, and the sure displeasure of Lady Ashton. 

t is certain, that the very unusual flow of kindly 
feeling with which the Lord Keeper had been thus 
surprised, was one of the circumstances which gave 
much tacit encouragement to the attachment be- 
tween the Master and his daughter, and led both 
the lovers distinctly to believe that it was a con- 
nection which would be most agreeable to him. 
He himself was supposed to have admitted this 
in effect, when, long after the catastrophe of their 
love, he used to warn his hearers against per- 
mitting their feelings to obtain an ascendency 
over their judgment, and affirm, that the greatest 
misfortune of his life was owing to avery temporary 
predominance of sensibility over self-interest. It 
must be owned, if such was the case, he was long 
and severely punished for an offence of very brief 
duration, 

After some pause, the Lord Keeper resumed the 
conversation.—“In your surprise at finding me 
an honester man than you expected, you have 
lost your curiosity about this Craigengelt, my good 
Master; and yet your name was brought in, in the 
course of that matter too.” 

“The scoundrel!” said Ravenswood; “ my con- 
nection with him was of the most temporary nature 
possible ; and yet I was very foolish to hold any 
communication with him at all.— What did he say 
of me?” 

“Enough,” said the Keeper, “to excite the 
very loyal terrors of some of our sages, who are for 
proceeding against men on the mere grounds of 
suspicion or mercenary information.—Some non- 
sense about your proposing to enter into theservice 
of France, or of the Pretender, I don’t recollect 
which, but which the Marquis of A , one of 
your best friends, and another person, whom some 
call one of your worst-and most interested enemies, 


could not, how, be brought to listen to.” 
*“T am ‘obliged to my honourable friend, —- and 

yet” — ut the Lord Keeper’s hand —“ and 

yet Iam gill more obliged to my honourable 





“ Inimious amicissimus,” said the Lord Keeper, 
returning the pressure ; “ but this gentleman — this 
Mr Hayston of Bucklaw—I am afraid the poor 
young man — I heard the fellow mention his name 
is under very bad guidance.” 

“ He is old enough to govern himself,” answered 


but scarce wise enough, if 
is fellow for his fidus Achates. 
Why, he lodged an information against him — that 
is, euch @ consequence might have ensued from 
his examination, had we not looked rather at the 
character of the witness than the tenor of his 


: € Hr Hayston of Bucklow,” mid the Mastor, i 
believe, a most honourable man, capable o 
nothing that is mean or di is 


put him in ion of a fair estate, if he hath 
it not already ; old Lady Girnington — an excellent 
person, excepting that her inveterate ill-nature 
rendered her intolerable to the whole world —is 

robably dead by this time. Six heirs portioners 

have successively died to make her wealthy. I 
know the estates well ; they march! with my own — 
a noble property.” 

| &T am glad of it,” said Ravenswood, “ and should 
be more so, were I confident that Bucklaw would 
change his company and habits with his fortunes. 

' This appearance of Craigengelt, acting in the capa- 

' city of his friend, is a most vile augury for his 
future respectability.” 

| “ He is a bird of evil omen, tg be sure,” said the 
Keeper, “and croaks of jail and gallows-tree. — 

| But I see Mr Caleb grows impatient for our return 

| to breakfast.” 7 


CHAPTER XVIIL, 


Sir, stay at home and take an old man’s counsel ; 
Seek not to bask you by a stranger's hearth ; 
Our own blue smoke is warmer than their fire ; 
Domestic food is wholesome, though ‘tis homely, 
And foreign dainties poisonous, though tasteful. 

The French Courtesan. 


THe Master of Ravenswood took an opportunity 
to leave his guests to prepare for their departure, 
while he himself made the brief arrangemente 
necessary previous to his absence from Wolf’s Crag 
for a a or two. It was necessary to communi- 
cate with Caleb on this occasion, and he found that 
' faithful servitor in his sooty and ruinous den, 
| greatly delighted with the departure of their 
| visiters, and computing how long, with good ee 
| ment, the provisions which had been unexpended 
' might furnish forth the Master’s table. “ He’s 
‘nae belly god, that’s ae blessing; and Bucklaw’s 
' gane, that could have eaten a horse behind the 
' saddle. Cresses or water-purpie, and a bit ait-cake, 
{can serve the Master for breakfast as weel as 

Caleb. Then for dinner—there’s no muckle left 
!on the spule-bane; it will brander, though—it 
| will brander* very well.” 

His triumphant calculations were interrupted by 
the Master, who communicated to him, not without 
some hesitation, his purpose to ride with the Lord 
Keeper as far as Ravenswood Castle and to remain 
there for a day or two. 

“ The mercy of Heaven forbid!” said the old 
serving-man, turning a8 pale as the table-cloth 
which he was folding up. 

“ And why, Caleb!” said his master, “ why 
should the mercy of Heaven forbid my returning 
the Lord Keeper’s visit !’’ 

“ Oh, sir !” replied Caleb—“O Mr Edgar | I am 
your servant, and it ill bbcomes me to — but 
I am an auld servant—have served baith your 
father and gudesire, and mind to have seen Lord 
Randal, Sead great-grandfather—but that was wheu 
I was a bairn.” 

“* And what of all this, Baldefuton t” said the 
Master ; “ what can it possibly have to do with my 
paying some ordinary civility to a neighbour f” 


' £. ee They are bounded by my own. ® Brod. 
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“Q Mr Edgar,-—that is, my lord!” answered 
he butler, “ your ain conscience tells you it isna 
wr your father’s son to be neighbouring wi’ the 
ike o’ him—it isna for the credit of the family. 
An he were ance come to terms, and to gie ye back 
your ain, e’en though ye suld honour hig house 
wi’ your alliance, I suldna say na—for the young 
leddy is a winsome sweet creature—But keep your 


them, fa was feared they might burst in the 


Caleb's brain was now fully engaged with abnse 
of the English soldiery and excisemen, so that his 
master found no + difficulty in escaping from 
him and rejoining his guests. All was now y 
for their departure; and one of the Lord Keeper’s 

having saddled the Master's steed, they 


gin state wi’ them—I ken the race o’ them weel | mounted in the court-yard. 


ae, will think the mair o’ ye.” 

“ Why, now, you go farther than I do, Caleb,” 
said the Master, drowning a certain degree of con- 
sciousness in a forced laugh; “you are for marrying 





Caleb had, with much toil, opened the double 
doors of the outward gate, and thereat stationed 
himself, endeavouring, by the reverential, and, at 
the same time, consequential air which he assumed, 


me into a family that you will not allow me to visit | to supply, by his own gaunt, wasted, and thin 


—how’s this?—and you look as pale as death | 


besides.” 
“ O, sir.” repeated Caleb again, “ you would 
but laugh if I tauld it; but Thomas the Rhymer, 





person, the absenge of a whole baronial establishment 
of porters, warders, and liveried menials. 

The Keeper returned his deep reverence with a 
cordial farewell, stooping at the same time from 


who@ tongue couldna be fause, spoke the word of | his horse, and sliding into the butler’s hand the 


your house that will e’en prove ower true if you go 
to Ravenswood this day-—O, that it should e’er 
have been fulfilled in my time !” 

“ And what is it, Caleb?” said Ravenswood, 
wishing to soothe the fears of his old servant. 

Caleb replied, “he had never repeated the lines 
to living mortal— they were told to him by an auld 

riest that had been confessor to Lord Allan’s 
Dither when the family were catholic. But mony 
a time,” he said, “I hae soughed thae dark words 
ower to mysell, and, well-a-day ! little did 1 think 
of their coming round this day.” 

“ Truce with your nonsense, and let me hear 
the doggerel which has put it into your head,” said 
the Master, impatiently. 

With a quivering voice, and a cheek pale with 
apprehension, Caleb faltered out the following 
lines : — 

* When the last Laird of Ravenswood to Ravenswood shiall ride, 
And woo a dead maiden to be his bride, 
‘le shall stable his steed in the Kelpie’s flow, 

And his name shall be lost for evermoc !” 

“ I know the Kelpie’s flow well enough,” said the 
Master ; “ I suppose, at least, you meau the quick- 
sand betwixt this tower and Wolf’s-hope ; but why 
any man in his senses should stable a steed 
there-——” 

“QO, never speer ony thing about that, sir— 
God forbid we should ken what the prophecy 
means—but just bide you at hame, and let the 
strangers ride to Ravenswood by themselves. We 
have done eneugh for them ; and to do mair, would 
be mair against the credit of the family than in its 
favour.” 

“ Well, Caleb,” said the Master, “I give you the 
best possible credit for your good advice on this 
occasion ; but as I do not go to Ravenswood to 
seek a bride, dead or alive, I hope I shall choose 
a better stable for my horse the Kelpie’s 
quick-sand, and pr avers) as I have always had a 

cular dread of it since the patrol of dragoons 
were lost there ten years since. My father and I 
saw them from the tower struggling against the 
pctgenaiey tide, and they were lost long before any 
help could reach them.’ 

And they deserved it weel, the southern loons !”’ 
said Caleb ; “ what had they ado capering on our 
sands, and hindering a wheen honest folk frae. 
bringing on shore a drap brandy ! I hae seen them 
that busy, that I wad hae 
or the that’s on the south bartizan at 


the auld culverin, | civility 


remuneration, which in those days was ei 
e 


iven by a departing guest to the domestics of 
mily where he had been entertained. Lucy 
smiled on the old man with her usual sweetness, 
bade him adieu, and deposited her guerdon with a 
grace of action, and a gentleness of accent, which 
could not have failed to have won the faithful 
retainer’s heart, but for Thomas the Rhymer, 
and the successful lawsuit against his master. 
As it was, he might have adopted the language of 
the Duke, in As you Like t— . 

‘¢ Thou wouldst have better picee me with this deed, 

If thou hadst told me of another father.” 


Ravenswood was at the lady’s bridle-rein, en- 
couraging her timidity, and guiding her horse 
carefully down the rocky path which led to the 
moor, when one of the servants announced from 
the rear that Caleb was calling loudly after them, 
desiring to speak with his master. Ravenswood 


| felt it would look singular to neglect this summons, 


although inwardly cursing Caleb for his impertinent 
officiousness ; therefore he was compelled to relin- 
quish to Mr Lockhard the agreeable duty in which 
he was engaged, and to ride back to the gate of the 
court-yard. Here he was beginning, somewhat 
peevishly, to ask Caleb the cause of his clamour, 
when the good old man exclaimed, “ Whisht, sir ! 
whisht, and let me speak just ae word that I couldna 
say afore folk—there”’—(putting into his lord’s 
hand the money he had just received)—*“ there ’s 
three gowd pieces—and ye’ll want siller upby 
yonder— But stay, whisht now !”?—for the Master 
was beginning to exclaim against this transference 
— never say a word, but just see to get them 
changed in the first town ye ride through, for they 
are bran new frae the mint, and kenspeckle a wee 
bit.” ° 

“ You forget, Caleb,” said his master, striving to 
force back the money on his servant, and extricate 
the bridle from his hold—“ You forget that I havc 
some gold pieces left of my own. Keep these to 
yourself, my old friend ; and, once more, good da: 
to you. I assure you I have plenty. You know 

ou have that our living should cost ut 
little or nothing.” 

“ Aweel, said Caleb, “these will serve for you 
another time ; but see ye hae eneugh, for, doubt- 
leas, for the credit of the family, there maun be somc 
to the servants, ye maun hae some 
thing to mak a show with when they say, Master 
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wii you bet a broad picce ¢ ‘Then ye maun tak out 
your purse, and say, I carena if I do ; arid tak care 
no to agree on the articles of the wager, and just 


put up your in, and——” 
«This is Entolerable,’ Caleb —I really must be 
gone, 


* And you will go, then!” said Caleb, loosening 
his hold apon the ’s cloak, and changing his 
didactics into a pathetic and mournful tone— “And 
you will g°, for a’ I have told you about the pro- 
phecy, and the dead bride, and the Kelpie’s quick- 
sand !— Aweel ! a wilful man maun hae his way 
—he that will to Cupar maun to Cupar. But pity 
of your life, sir, if ye be fowling or shooting in 
the Park — beware of drinking at the Mermaiden’s 
well—_—— He ’s gane ! he’s down the path, arrow- 
flight after her !— The head is as clean taen aff the 
Ravenswood family this day, as I wad chap the 
head aff a sybo !” 

The old butler looked long after his master, often 
clearin apie sepia it rose to his eyes, that 
he mi ft, as long as possible, distinguish his stately 


those of the other horsemen. “ Close 
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to the secure possession of Ravenswuod upon teru. 
of easy compromise—-it would be the act of a mad 
woman |” 

Thus pondered the veteran politician, until they 
reached Pittlebrains’ House, where it had been 
previously settled they were to dine and repose 
themselves, and prosecute their journey in the 

They w dwith of hospitali 

ey were received with an excess ity; 
and the most marked attention was offered to the 
Master of Ravenswood, in particular, by their noble 
entertainers. The truth was, that Lord Bittlebraing 
had obtained his peerage by a good deal of plausi- 
bility, an art of building up a for wisdom 
upon a very trite style of commonplace eloquence, 
a steady observation of the changes of the times, 
and the pore of rendering certain political ser- 
vices to those who could best re them. His 
lady and he not feeling quite easy under their ‘new 
honours, to which use had not adapted their feel- 
ings, were very desirous to procure the fraternal 
countenance of those who were born denizens of 
the regions into which they had been exalted from 


to her bridle-rein—ay, close to her bridle-rein !— | a lower sphere. The extreme attention which they 


Wisel 


may know that woman hath dominion over all 


men ;—and without this lass would not our ruin , Lord Keeper, who, 


have been a’thegither fulfilled.” 

With a heart fraught with such sad auguries did 
Caleb return to his n duties at Wolf’s Crag, 
as soon as he could no longer distinguish the object 
of his anxiety among the group of riders, which 
diminished in the distance. 

In the meantime the party pursued their route 
joyfully. Having once taken his resolution, the 

ter of Ravenswood was not of a character to 
hesitate or pause upon it. He abandoned himself 
to the pleasure he felt in Miss Ashton’s company, 
and displayed an assiduous gallantry, which ap- 
proached as nearly to gaiety as the temper of his 
mind and state of his famil itted. The Lord 


permi 
Keeper was much struck with his depth of observa- | who had still to measure the longest 
tion, and the unusual improvement which he had ' 


derived from his studies. Of these accomplish- 
ments Sir William Ashton’s profession and habits 
of society rendered him an excellent judge ; and 
he well knew how to appreciate a quality to which 
he himself was a total stranger,— the brief and 
decided dauntleseness of the Master of Ravens- 
wood’s disposition, who seemed equally a stranger 
to doubt and to fear. In his heart the Lord Kee 
rejoiced at having conciliated an adversary so for- 
midable, while, with a mixture of pleasure and 
anxiety, he anticipated the great things his young 
companion might achieve, were the breath of court- 
favour to fill his sails. 
re “ What cculd she desire,” he thouglit, his mind 
ways conjuring up opposition in person of 
Lady ‘Ashton to ‘kis now prevailing wish—“ What 
could pie gape ane in prrchey ae oe 
sopiting of a very dangerous claim, and the alliance 
of a son-in-law, noble, brave, well-gitted, and highly 
—dsure to float whenever gear sets his 
way —strong, exactly where we are weak, in pedi- 
gree and in the temper of a swordsman !— 
fo reasonable woman would hesitate,— But, alas |” 


— Here his t was stopped by the conscious- 
ness that Ashton was not always reasonable, 
in his sense of the word. “To prefer some clown- 


igh Merse laird to the gallant young nobleman, and 








saith the holy man, ‘ By this also you | paid to the Master of Ravenswood, had its usual 


effect in exalting his ne aahecrar in the eyes of the 

although he had a reasonable 
degree of contempt for Lord Bittlebrains’ general 
parta, entertained a high opinion of the aciteness 
of his eri ay in all matters of self-interest. 

“I wish Lady Ashton had seen this,” was hin 
internal reflection ; “no man knows 80 well as 
Bittlebrains on which side his bread is buttered ; 
and he fawns on the Master like a beggar’s messan 
on a cook. And my lady, too, bringing forward 
her beetle-browed misses to skirl and play “pee the 
virginals, as if she said, pick and choose. ey are 
no more comparable to Lucy than an owl is toa 
cygnet, and so they may carry their black brows 
to a further market.” 

The entertainment being ended, our travellers, 
of their 
journey, resumed their horses; and after the Lord 

eeper, the Master, and the domestics, had drunk 
doch-an-dorroch, or the stirrup-cup, in the liquors 
adapted to their various ranks, the cavalcade re- 
sumed its progress. , 

It was dark by the time they entered the avenue 
of Ravenswood Castle, a long straight line leadin 
directly to the front of the house, flanked wi 
huge elm-trees, which sighed to the night-wind, as 
if they compassionated the heir of their ancient 
proprietors, who now returned to their shades in 
the society, and almost in the retinue, of their new 
master. Some feelings of the same kind oppressed 
the mind of the Master himself. He gradually 
became silent, and dropped a little behind the lady, 
at whose bridle-rein he had ‘hitherto waited with 
such devotion. He well recollected the period, 
when, at the same hour in the evening, he had 
accompanied his father, as that nobleman keft, 
never again to return to it, the mansion from 
which he derived his name and title. The exten- 
sive front of the old castle, on which he remem- 
bered having often looked back, was then “ as black 
as regen weed.” The same front now glanced 
with many ip te ome throwing far forward inte 
the night a and stationary blaze, and others 
h oo one window to another, intimating 
the bustle and busy preparations preceding their 
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' arnval, which had been intimated by an avant- 
| courier, The contrast pressed so strongly upon the 
Master’s heart, as to awaken some of the sterner 
feelings with which he had been accustomed to 
regard the new lord of his paternal domain, and to 
impress his countenance with an air of severe gra- 
vity, when, alighted from his horse, he stood in the 
no longer his own, surrounded by the nume- 

rous menials of its present owner. 

The Lord Keeper, when about to welcome him 
with the cordiality which their late intercourse 
seemed to render proper, became aware of the 
change, refrained from his purpose, and, only inti- 
mated the ceremony of reception by a deep reve- 
rence to his guest, seeming thus delicately to share 
oe Len obi ear a pias 

wo upper domestics, bearin a huge pair 
of silver candlesticks; now miasehallad the suanpady 
into a large saloon, or withdrawing room, where 
new alterations impressed upon Ravenswood the 
superior wealth of the present inhabitants of the 
castle. The mouldering tapestry, which, in his 
father’s time, had half covered the walls of this 
stately g prions and half streamed from them in 
tatters, given place to a complete finishing of 
wainscot, the cornice of which, as well as the 
frames of the various compartments, were orna- 
mented with festoons of flowers and with birds, 


Which thanah earwad in anak. seemad anch wae tha 


art of the chisel, actually to swell their throats, and ' 


flutter their wings. Several old family portraits of 
armed heroes of the house of Ravenswood, together 
with a suit or two of old armour, and some mili 
weapons, had given place to those of King William 
and Queen Mary, of Sir Thomas Hope and Lord 
Stair, two aistunguisned Scottish lawyers. The 
pictures of the Lord Keeper’s father und mother 
were also to be seen; the latter, sour, shrewish, 
and solemn, in her black hood and close pinners, 
with a book of devotion in her hand; the former, 
exhibiting beneath a black silk Geneva cowl, or 
skull-cap, which sate as close to the head as if it 
had been shaven, a pinched, peevish, puritanical 
set of features, terminating in a hungry, reddish, 
Saori beard, forming on the whele a countenance, 
n the expression of which the hypocrite seemed to 
contend with the miser and the knave. And it is 
to make room for such scarecrows as these, thought 
Ravenswood, that my ancestors have been torn 
down from the walls which they erected! He 
looked at them again, and, as he looked, the recol- 
lection of Lucy ton (for she had not entered 
the apartment with them) seemed less lively in his 
tion. There were also two or three Dutch 
drolleries, as the pictures of Ostade and Teniers 
were then termed, with one good painting of the 
Italian school. There was, besides, a noble full 
length of the Lord Keeper in his robes of office, 
mae beside his lady in silk and ermine, a haughty 
ty, bearing in her looks all the pride of the 
House of Douglas, from which she was descended. 
The painter, notwithstanding his skill, overcome by 
the reality, or, perhaps, from a suppressed sense of 
humour, not been able to give the husband on 
the canvass that air of awful rule and right supre- 
macy, which indicates the full ion of domestic 
authority. It was obvious, at the first Gance, that, 
despite mace and gold frogs, the Lord Keeper was 
somewhat henpecked. The floor of this fine saloon 
was laid with rich carpets, huge fires blazed in the 


double chimneys, and ten silver sconcés, reflevtia 
with their bright plates the lights which sup- 
ported, made the whole seem as brilliant as day. 

“ Would you choose any refreshment, Master ?” 
said Sir William Ashton, not unwilling to break 
the awkward silence. 

He received no answer, the Master being sa 


busily engaged in marking the various chan 
which had taken place in the apartment, that he 
hardly heard the Ford Keeper address him. A 


repetition of the offer of refreshment, with the 

dition, that the family meal would be presently 
ready, compelled his attention, and reminded him, 
that he acted a weak, ra even a ridiculous 
part, in suffering himself to be overcome by the 
circumstances in which he found himself. He 
compelled himself, therefore, to enter into conver- 
sation with Sir William Ashton, with as much 
appearance of indifference as he could well com- 


mand. 

“You will not be rised, Sir William, that 1 
am interested in the shane Pigs have made for 
the better in this apartment. In my father’s time, 
after our misfortunes compelled him to live in, 
retirement, it was little used, except by me as a 
play-rooin, when the weather would not permit me 
to go abroad. In that recess was my little work- 
shop, where I treasured the few carpenter’s. tools 
whieh ald (alah nrnenved for ma and tancht me 
how to use—there, in yonder corner, under that 
handsome silver sconce, I kept my fishing-rods, 
and hunting poles, bows, and arrows.” 

“T have a young hirkie,” said the Lord , 
willing to change the tone of the conversation, “ of 
much the same turn—He is never happy, save 
when he is in the field — I wonder he is not here. 
— Here, Lockhard— send William Shaw for Mr 
Henry—I suppose he is, as usual, tied to oe 
a string—that foolish girl, Master, draws the 
whole family after her at her pleasure.” 

Even this allusion to his daughter, though art- 
fully thrown out, did not recall Ravenswood from 
his own topic. 

“We were obliged to leave,” he said, “some 
armour and portraits in this apartment—may I 
ask where they have been removed to %” 

“ Why,” answered the Keeper, with some hesita- 
tion, “ the room was fitted up in our absence—and 
cedant arma toga, is the maxim of lawyers, you 
know — I am afraid it has been here somewhat too 
literally complied with. I hope-—I believe they 
are safe—I am sure I gave orders—may I hope 
that when they are recovered, and put in proper 
order, you will do me the honour to accept them 
at my hand, as an atonement for their accidental 
derangement %” 

The Master of Ravenswood bowed stiffly, and, 
with folded arms, again resumed his survey of the 
room. : 

Henry, a spoilt boy of fifteen, burst into the 
room, and ran up to his father. “ Think of Luoy, 
papa ; she has come home so cross and 80 fractious, 
that she will not go down to the stable to see my 
new pony, that Bob Wilson brought from the M: 
of Galloway.” 

“TI think you were very unreascnable to aak 
her,” said the Keeper. 

“Then you are as cross as she is,” answered 
the boy ; “but when mamma comes home, she 7 
claw up both your mittens.” 
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- “Hush your impertinence, you little forward 
imp !’ said his father ; “ where is your tutor 1” 

“Gone to a wedding at Dunbar—lI hope he ‘ll 
get a is to his dinner ;” and he began to sing 
‘the old Scottish song, " . 

ec Th haggis 7 
pitas o oT te ral, &c. 
Mony better and few waur, 
Fai de ral, &c.” 

“TI am much obliged to Mr Cordery for his 
attentions,” said the Lord Keeper ; “and pray who 
_ a charge of you while I was away, Mr 

e 

“ Norman and Bob Wilson—forby my own self.” 

“A groom and a gamekeeper, and your own 
silly self—proper guardians for a young advo- 
cate!— Why, you will never know any statutes 
ae those against shooting red-deer, killing salmon, 
and —-— 

“And speaking of red-game,” said the young 
scape- , interrupting his father without scruple 
or hesitation, “ Norman has shot a buck, and I 
shewed the branches to Lucy, and she says they 
have but eight tynes ; and she says that you killed 
a deer with Lord Bittlebrains’ hounds, when you 
were west away, and, do you know, she says it had 
ten tynes— is it true ?” 


« What picture, you natural ?” said his father. 
“T used to think you only a scape-grace, but I 
believe you will turn out a born idiot.” 

“TJ tell you it is the picture of old Malise of 
Ravenswood, and he is as like it as if he had loupen 
out of the canvass; and it is up in the old Baron’s 
hall that the maids launder the clothes in, and it 
has armour, and not a coat like the gentleman — 
and he has not a beard and wiskers like the 
picture—and it has another kind of thing about the 
throat, and no band-strings as he has — and ——” 

« And why should not the gentleman be like his 
ancestor, you silly:boy ?” said the Lord Keeper. 

“ Ay; but if he is come to chase us all out of the 
castle,” said the boy, “and has twenty men at his 
back in disguise — and is come to say, with a hollow 
voice, I bide my time —and is to kill you on the 
hearth as Malise did the other man, and whose blood 
is still to be seen !” 

“ Hush ! nonsense !” said the Lord Keeper, not 
himself much pleased to hear these disagreeable 
coincidences forced on his notice.—* Master, here 
comes Lockhard to say supper is served.” 

And, at the same instant, Lucy entered at another 
door, having changed her dress since her return. 
The exquisite feminine beauty of her countenance, 
now shaded only by a profusion of sunny tresses 5 


“Jt may have had twenty, Henry, for what I , the sylph-like form disencumbered of her heavy 
know ; but if you go to that gentleman, he can tell | riding-skirt, and mantled in azure silk ; the 
you all about it— Go speak to him, Henry — it is | of her manner and of her smile, cleared, with a 


the Master of Ravenswood.” 
While they conversed thus, the father and son 


celerity which surprised the Master himself, all 
the gloomy and unfavourable thoughts which had 


were standing by the fire; and the Master having | for some time overclouded his fancy. In those 
walked towards the upper end of the apartment, | features, eo simply sweet, he could trace no alliance 


stood with his back towards them, apparently 
engaged in examining one of the paintings. The 


boy ran up to him, and pulled him by the skirt of 


the coat with the freedom of a spoilt child, saying, 
“J say, sir—-if you please to tell me” but 
when the turned round, and Henry saw 
his face, he became suddenly and totally discon- 
certed — walked two or three steps backward, and 
still gazed on Ravenswood with an air of fear and 
wonder, which had totally banished from his fea- 
tures their usual expression of pert vivacity. 

“Come to me, young gentleman,” said the Mas- 
ter, “and I will tell you al] I know about the 
hunt.” 

“ Go to the gentleman, Henry,” said his father ; 
* you are not used to be so shy.” 

But neither invitation nor exhortation had any 
effect on the boy. On the contrary, he turned 
round as soon as he had completed his survey of 
the Master, and walking as cautiously as if he had 
been treading upon eggs, he glided back to his 
father, and pressed as close to him as possible, 
Ravenswood, to avoid hearing the dispute betwixt 
the father and the over-indulged boy, thought it 
tnost polite to turn his face once more towards the 
pictures, and pay no attention to what they said. 
pe ee Master, you little 
1 1” said the en aa 7 





Henry, in a very low tone 
d, you goose !” said his father, giving him 
slight shake by the collar, —* What miskes you 
afraid 1” 
* What makes him so like the picture of Sir 
Maline Ravenswood, then f” said boy, whis- 
, boring. 


with the pinched visage of the peak-bearded, black 
capped puritan, or his starched- withered spouse, 
with the craft expressed in the Lord Keeper’s 
countenance, or the haughtiness which predominated 
in that of his lady; and, while he gazed on Lucy 
Ashton, she seemed to be an angel descended on 
earth, unallied to the coarser mortals among whom 
she deigned to dwell for a season. Such is the 
power of beauty over a youthful and enthusiastic 
fancy. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


————_—_———. ] do too fll In.this, 
And must not think but that a pect plaint 
Will move the heavens to pour forth misery 
Upon the head of disobedicncy. 
Yet reason tells us, parents ate c'erseen, 
When with too strict a rein they do hold in 
Their child’s affection, and control that love,  ~ 
Which the high powers divine inspire them with. 

The Hog hath lost his Peart. 


TE feast of Ravenswood Castle was as remark- 
able for its profusion, as that of Wof’s Crag had 
been for its ill-veiled . The Lord Keeper 
might feel internal pride at the contrast, but he 


too much tact to suffer it to appear. On the 


groaning board. 
things,” he said, “ because others 
lain man at my 
“like well would 


these 
do them— but I was bred a 
father’s frugal table, and I sho 
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my wife and family permit me to return to m 
sowens and my poor-man-of-mutton.” * . 

This was a little overstretched. The Master 
only answered, “ That different ranks — I mean,” 
said he, correcting himeelf, “different degrees of 
wealth require a different style of house-keeping.” 

This dry remark put a stop to farther conver- 
sation on the subject, nor is it necessary to record 
that which was substituted in its place. The 
evening was spent with freedom, and even cordi- 
ality; and Henry had so far overcome his first 
apprehensions, that he had settled a party for 
coursing a stag with the representative and living 
resemblance of grim Sir Malise of Ravenswood, 
called the Revenger. The next morning was the 
oe time. It rose upon active sportsmen 
and successful sport. The banquet came in course; 
and a pressing invitation to tarry yet another day 
was given and accepted. This Ravenswood had 
resolved should be the last of his stay; but he 
recollected he had not yet visited the ancient and 
devoted servant of his house, old Alice, and it was 
but kind to dedicate one morning to the gratification 
of so ancient an adherent. 

To visit Alice, therefore, a day was devoted, and 
Cucy was the Master’s guide upon the way. Henry, 
it is true, accompanied them, and took from their 
walk the air of a téte-a-téte, while, in reality, it was 
little else, considering the variety of circumstances 
which occurred to prevent the boy from giving the 
least attention to what passed between his com- 
panions. Now a rook settled on a branch within 
shot — anon a hare crossed their path, and Henry 
and his greyhound went astray in pursuit of it — 
then he had to hold a long conversation with the 
forester, which detained him a while behind his 
companions—and again he went to examine the 
earth of a badger, which carried him on a good way 
before them. 

The conversation betwixt the Master and his 
sister, meanwhile, took an interesting, and almost 
a confidential turn. She could not help mentioning 
her sense of the pain he must feel in visiting scenes 
so well known to him, bearing now an aspect so 
different; and so gently was her sympathy expressed, 
that Ravenswood felt it for a moment as a full 
requital of al] his misfortunes. Some such senti- 
ment escaped him, which Lucy heard with more 
of confusion than displeasure; and she may be 
forgiven the imprudence of listening to such lan- 
guage, considering that the situation in which she 
was placed by her father seemed to authorize 
Ravenswood to use it. Yet she made an effort 
to turn the conversation, and she succeeded ; 
for the Master aleo had advanced farther than 
he intended, and his conscience had instantly 
checked him when he found himself on tha verge 
dl ea of love to the daughter of Sir William 

ee | now approached the hut of old Alice, which 
nad o Freres been rendered ane comfortable, and 

an ap icturesque, perhape, 
but far neater before. Whe old woman was 
on Ker accustomed seat beneath the weeping birch, 
basking, with the listless enjoyment Of age and 
infirmity, in the beams of the autumn sun. At the 
arrival of her visiters she turned her head towards 
them. “I hear your step, Mins Ashton,” she said, 
SSA ‘See Cama CanP NRE eR Ce eee 


. * Sea Note B. Poor-Jlan-of- Mutton. 
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nine neeerene | 
“but the gentleman who attends you is nut my 
lord, your father.” 

“And why should you think so, Alice  sgid 
Lucy; “or how is it possible for you to judge so 
accurately by the sound of a step, on this firm earth, 
and in the open air 1” 

“ My hearing, my child, has been sharpened by 
my blindness, and I can now draw conclusions from 
the slightest sounds, which formerly reached my 
ears as unheeded as they now approach yours. 
Necessity is a stern, but an excellent schoolmistress, 
and she that has lost her sight must collect her 
information from other sources.” : 

“ Well, you hear a man’s step, I t it,” said 
Lucy ; “ but why, Alice, may it not be my father’s ?” 

“ The pace of age, my love, is timid and cautious 
—the foot takes leave of the earth slowly, and ie 

lanted down upon it with hesitation; it is the 
hasty and determined step of youth that I now 
hear, and— could I give credit to so strange a 
thought—I should say it was the step of a 
Ravenswood.” 

“ This is indeed,” said Ravenswood, “an acute- 
ness of organ which I could not have credited had 
I not witnessed it.— I am indeed the Master of 
Ravenswood, Alice — the son of your old master.” 

“ You !”’ said the old woman, with almost a scream 
of surprise —“ you the Master of Ravenswood — 
here —in this place, and thus accompanied }— I 
cannot believe it ——- Let me pass my old hand over 
your face, that my touch may bear witness to my 
ears. 

The Master sate down beside her on the earthen 
bank, and permitted her to touch his features with 
her trembling hand. 

“Tt is indeed !” she said, “it is the features as 
well as the voice of Ravenswood—the high lines of 
pride, as well as the bold and haughty tone. — But 
what do you here, Master of Ravenswood ?—~ what 
do you in your enemy’s domain, and in company 
with his child ?” 

As old Alice spoke, her face kindled, as probably 
that of an ancient feudal vassal might have done 
in whose presence his youthful liege-lord had shewed 
some symptom of degenerating from the spirit of 
his ancestors. 

‘The Master of Ravenswood,” said Lucy, who 
liked not the tone of this expostulation, and was 
desirous to abridge it, “is upon a visit to my 
father.” 

“ Indeed !” said the old blind woman, in an accent 


surprise. 
“1 knew,” continued Lucy, “I should do him 
a pleasure by conducting him to your co hg 

“ Where, to say the truth, Alice,” said Ravens- 
wood, “I expected a more cordial reception.” 
* It is most wonderful !” said the old woman, 
muttering to herself ; “ but the ways of Heaven are 
not like our ways, and its judgments are brought 
about by means far beyond our fathoming. — 
Hearken, young man,” she said; “ your ers 
were implacable, but they were honourable foes ; 
they ht not to ruin their enemies under the 
mask of hospitality. What have you to do with 
Lucy Ashton !— why should your steps mave in 
the same footpath with hers !— why ould your 
voice sound in the same chord and time with 
those of Sir William Ashton’s daughter !— Young 
man, he who aims at revenge by dishonourable 
means ——” ” 


of 
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“ Be silent, woman !” said Ravenswood, sternly; 
*is it the devil that prompts your voice !—- Know 


that this young lad not on earth a friend, who 
would venture fa to save her from injury or 
from insult.” 


* And is it evan so?” said the old woman, in an 
altered but melancholy tone—“ Then God help 


you both !” 
* Amen! Alice,” said Lucy, who had not com- 
hended the im of what the blind woman had 


inted, “ and send you your senses, Alice, and your 


-humour. [f you hold this mysterious language 
Ersoaa of welcoming your friends, they will think of 


you as other people do.” 

“ And how do other people think !” said Ravens- 
wood, for he also began to believe the old woman 
spoke with incoherence. _ . 

“They think,” said Henry Ashton, who came 
up at that moment, and whi d into Ravens- 
wood’s ear, “ that she is a witch, that should have 
been burned with them that suffered at Haddington.” 

“What is that you say?’ said Alice, turning 
towards the boy, her sightiess visage inflamed with 

ion; that I am a witch, and ought to have suf- 
with the helpless old wretches who were 
murdered at Haddington ?” 

“Hear to that now,” again whispered Henry, 
“ and me whispering lower than a wren cheeps ? 

“Tf the usurer, 4nd the oppressor, and the 
grinder of the poor man’s face, and the remover 


of ancient land-marks, and the subverter of 


ancient houses, were at the same stake with me, 
I could say, light the fire, in God’s name !” 

“This is »’ said Lucy; “I have never 
seen the poor deserted woman in this state of mind ; 
but age and poverty can ill bear reproach. — Come, 
Henry, we will leave her for the present—she 
wishes to speak with the Master alone. We will 
walk homeward, and rest us,” she added, looking at 
Ravenswood, “ by the Mermaiden’s Well.” 

“ And Alice,” said the boy, “if you know of any 
hare that comes through among the deer and 
makes them oe their calves out of season, you 
may tell her, with my compliments to command, 
that if Norman has not got a silver bullet ready 
for her, I *ll lend him one of my doublet-buttons on 
purpose.” 

Alice made no answer till she was aware that 
the sister and brother were out of hearing. She 
then said to Ravenswood, “ And you, too, are angry 
with me for my love!—it is just that strangers 
should be offended, but you, too, are angry !” 

“I am not angry, Alice,” said the Master, 
nie surprised Heras fers whose good sense I have 

so often p » Should give way to offensive 
and unfounded suspicions.” 

“ Offensive!” said Alice—*“ Ay, truth is ever 
OP ea rea os ae 

ou, e, most un ” replied 
Ravenswood. Biren 


“Then the world has changed its wont, and the 
Ravenswoods their hereditary temper, and the eyes 
of old Alice’s understanding are yet more blind 
those of hef countenance. did a Ravens- 
wood seek the house of his enemy, but with the 


Rane 1 of revenge !—and hither are you come, 
Ravenswood, either in fatal anger, or in still 
more fatal love.” 

“In neither,” eaid Ravenswood, “I give you 
mine honour — I mean, I assure you.” 


wood ; “ 
than old 
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Alice could not see his bluslung cheek, but ste 


noticed his hesitation, and that he retracted the 
pledge which he seemed at first disposed to attach 
to his denial. 


“ It is so, then,” she said, “and therefore she is 
the Mermaiden’s Well! Often has it 


to tarry by 

been called a place fatal to the race of Ravenswood 
— often has it proved so—- but never was it likely 
to verify old sayifigs as much as on this day.” 


* You drive me to-‘madness, Alice,” said Ravens- 
you are more silly and more superstitious 
Balderston. Are you such a ed 
Christian as to suppose I would in the present 
day levy war against the Ashton family, as was the 


sanguinary custom in elder times? or do you suppose 


me 80 foolish, that I cannot walk by a young lady’s 
side without plunging headlong in love with her V”’ 

“ My thoughts,” replied Alice, “are my own; 
and if my mortal sight is closed to objects present 
with me, it may be I can look with more steadiness 
into future events. Are you prepared to sit lowest 
at the board which was once your father’s own, 
unwillingly, as a connection and ally of his proud 

Ye Are you ready to live on his bounty 
— to follow him in the bypaths of intrigue and 
chicane, which none can better point out to you — 
to gnaw the bones of his prey when he has 
devoured the substance ?— Can you say as Sir 
William Ashton says—think as he thinks — vote 
as he votes, and call your father’s murderer your 
worshipful father-in-law and revered patron !— 
Master of Ravenswood, I am the eldest servant o} 
your house, and I would rather see you shrouded 
and coffined !” 

The tumult in Ravenswood’s ‘mind was uncom- 
monly great; she struck upon and awakened a chord 
which he had for some time successfully silenced. 
He strode backwards and forwards through the little 

en with a hasty pace; and at length checking 
imself, and stopping right opposite to Alice, he 
exclaimed, “ Woman ! on the verge of the grave, 
dare you urge the son of your master to blood and 
to revenge ?” 

“God forbid !” said Alice solemnly; “ and there- 
fore I would have you depart these fatal bounds, 
where your love, as well as your hatred, threatens 
sure mischief, or at least dis , both to yourself 
and to others. I would shiefi, were it in the power 
of this withered hand, the Ashtons from you, and 
in from them, and both from their own passions. 

ou can have nothing —ought to have nothing, 
in common with them — Begone from among them; 
and if God has destined vengeance on the oppressor’s 
house, do not you be the instrument.” 

“TI will think on what you have said, Alice,” said 
Ravenswood, more composedly. “I believe you 
mean truly and faithfully by me, but you urge the 
freedom of an ancient domestic somewhat too far. 
But farewell; and if Heaven afford me better 
means, J will not fail to contribute to your comfort.” 

He attempted to pnt a piece of gold into her 
hand, which she to receive; and, in the 
slight struggle attending his wish to force it ypon 
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as with earthly passions ; and the best news that the 
world has in store for me is, that Edgar Ravens- 
woed is an hundred miles distant from the seat of 
his ancestors, with the determination never again 
to behold it.” 

« Alice,” said the Master, who began to think this 
earnestness had some more secret cause than arose 
a thing that the blind woman could have 
ga from this casual visit, “I have heard you 
praised by my mother for your sense, acutcness, 
and fidelity yn are no fool to start at shadows, 
or to dread .old superstitious saws, like Caleb Bal- 
derston ; tell me distinctly where my danger lies, if 

ou are aware of any which is Loran fp i me. 
f I know m gracing such views 
respecting Miss ton as you impute tome. I 
have necessary business to ssttle with Sir William 
— that arranged, I shall depart; and with as little 
wish, as you may easily believe, to return to a 
place full of melancholy subjects of reflection, as 
you have to see me here.” 

Alice bent her sightless eyes on the ground, and 
was for some time p ae ep in deep meditation. “I 
will speak the truth,” she said at length, raising up 
her head—“I will tell you the source of my 
apprehensions, whether my candour be for good 
or for evil.— Lucy Ashton loves you, Lord of 
Ravenswood |’ 

“ It is impossible,” said the Master. 

“ A thousand circumstances have proved it to 
me,” replied the blind woman. “Her thoughts 
have turned on no one else since you saved her 
from death, and that my experienced judgment has 
won from her own conversation. Having told you 
this— if you are indeed a gentleman and your 
father’s son — you will make it a motive for flying 
from her nee. Her ion will die like a 
lamp for want of that the e should feed upon; 
but, if you remain here, her destruction, or yours, 
or that of both, will be the inevitable consequence 
of her misplaced attachment. I tell you this 
secret unwillingly, but it could not have been hid 
long from your own observation ; and it is better 
Sie learn it from mine, Depart, Master of 

venswood— you have my secret. If you remain 
an hour under Sir William Ashton’s roof without 
the resolution to marry his daughter, you are a 

illain — if with the purpose of allying yourself with 
him, you are an infatuated and predestined fool.” 

So saying, the old blind woman arose, assumed 
her staff, and, tottering to her hut, entered it 
and closed the door, leaving Ravenswood to his 
own reflections. 


CHAPTER XX. 


retired abode 

alad by the side 

Of Grecian — OF of the Mere 

Lone sitting by the shores of old romance. 
‘Worpeworrs. 


Tux meditations of Ravenswood were of a very 
mixed complexion. He saw himself at once in the 
very dilemma which he had for some time felt 
a ive he might be placedin, The pleasure 
he felt in Lucy’s ras | had indeed approached 
fo fascination, yet it never alto sur- 
mounted his internal reluctance to wed with the 
daughter of his father’s foe; and even in forgiving 
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Sir William Ashton the Injuries whicl: his famil 
had received, and giving him credit for the kin 
intentions he professed to entertain, he could not 
bring himself to contemplate as possible an alliance 
betwixt their houses. Still he felt that Alice spoke 
truth, and that his honour now required he should 
take an instant leave of Ravenswood Castle, or 
become a suitor of Lucy Ashton. Sage section 
of being rejected, too, should he make advatices to 
her wealthy and powerful father—to sue for the 
hand of an Ashton and be refused — this were a 
consummation too disgraceful. “I wish her well,” 
he said to himself, “and for her sake I forgive the 
injuries her father has done to my house; but I 
will never — no, never see her more !” 2 
With one bitter pang he adopted this resolution, 
just as he came to where two paths parted; the 
one to the Mermaiden’s Fountain, where he knew 
Lucy waited him, the other leading to the castle 
by another and more circuitous road. He paused 
an instant when about to take the latter path, 
thinking what apology he should make for conduct 
which must needs seem extraordinary, and had just 
muttered to himself, “Sudden news from Edin- 
gad —any pretext will serve — only let me dally 
no longer here,” when young Henry came flying 
up to him, half out of breath — “ Master, Master, 
you must give Lucy your arm back to the castle, 
for I cannot give her mine; for Norman is waiting 
for me, and I am to go with him to make his ring- 
walk, and I would not stay away for a gold Jacobus, 
and Lucy is afraid to walk home alone, though all 
the wild nowt have been shot, and so you must come 


away directly.” 
Betwixt two scales equally loaded, a feather’s 
weight will turn the scale. “It is impossible for 


me to leave the young lady in the wood alone,” 
said Ravenswood ; “ to see her once more can be of 
little consequence, after the frequent meetings we 
have had — I ought, too, in courtesy, to apprise her 
of my intention to quit the castle.” 

having thus satisfied himself that he was 
taking not only a wise, but an absolutely necessary 
step, he took the path to the fatal fountain. Henry 
no sooner saw him on the way to join his sister, 
than he was off like lightning in another direction, to 
enjoy the society of the forester in their congenial 
pursuits. Ravenswood, not allowing himself to give 
a second thought to the propriety of his own conduct, 
walked with a quick step tow the stream, where 
he found Lucy seated alone by the ruin. 

She sate upon one of the disjointed stones of the 
ancient fountain, and seemed to watch the progress 
of its current, as it bubbled forth to daylight, in gay 
and sparkling profusion, from under the shadow of 
the ribbed and darksome vault, with which vene- 
ration, or perhaps remorse, had canopied Its source. 
To a superstitious eye, Lucy Ashton, folded in her 

laided mantle, with her long hair, escaping partly 
from the snood and falling upon her silver ne 
might have iy ant the idea of the murd 
Nymph of the Fountain. But Ravenswood only 
saw a female exquisitely beautiful, and rendered 
yet more so in his eyes—how could it be otherwise 
—by the consciousness that she had placed her 
affections on him. As he gazed on her, he felt his 
fixed resolution melting wax in the sun, and 
hastened, therefore, from his concealment in the 
neighbouring thicket. She saluted him, but did 
not arise from the stone on which she was seated. 
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% My mad-cap vrother,” she said, “has left me, 
but’ I expect him back in a few minutes — for for- 
tunately, as any thing pleases him for a minute, 
nothing has charms for him much longer.” 

Ravenswood did not feel the power of informing 
Lucy that her brother meditated a distant excursion, 
and would not return in haste. He sate himself 
down on the grass, at some little distance from Miss 
Ashton, and both were silent for a short space. 

“1 lke this spot,” said Lucy at length, as If she 
had found the silence embarrassing; ‘ the bubbling 
murmur of the clear fountain, the waving of the 
trees, the profusion of grass and wild-flowers, that 
rise among the ruins, make it like a scene in 
romance. I think, too, I have heard it is a spot 
eonnected with the legendary lore which I love so 
well. 

“It has been thought,” answered Ravenswood, 
“a fatal spot to my family; and I have some reason 
to term it so, for it was here I first saw Miss 
Ashton—and it is here I must take my leave of 
her for ever.” 

The blood, which the first part of this speech 
called into Lucy’s cheeks, was speedily expelled by 
its conclusion. 

“ To take leave of us, Master !”’ she exclaimed ; 
“ what can have happened to hurry you away !— 
{ know Alice hates—I mean dislikes my father — 
and I hardly understood her humour to-day, it was 
so mysterious. But I am certain my father is 
sincerely grateful for the high service you rendered 
us Let me hope that having won your friendshin 
dardly, we shall not lose it lightly.” 

“Lose it, Miss Ashton?” said the Master ot | 
Ravenswood,-— “ No— wherever my fortune calls 
me -— whatever she inflicts upon me-— it is your 
friend — your sincere friend, who acts or suffers, 
But there is a fate on me, and I must go, or I shall 
add the ruin of others to my own.” 

“ Yet do not Sees us, Master,” said Lucy ; 
and she laid her hand, in all simplicity and kindness, 
upon the skirt of his cloak, as if to detain him — 
* You shall not from us. My father is 

werful, he has friends that are more so than 

i —do not A athen you see what his gratitude 
will do for you. ieve me, he is already labouring 
in your with the Council.” 

“It may be so,” said the Master, proudly ; “ yet 
it is not to your father, Miss Ashton, but to my 
own exertions, that I ought to owe success in the 
career on which I am about to enter. My prepa- 
rations are already made—a sword and a cloak, 
and a bold heart and a determined hand. 

Lucy covered her face with her hands, and the 
tears, in spite of her, forced their way between 
her fingers. “Forgive me,” said Ravenswood, 
taking her right which after slight resistance, 
she yielded to him, still continuing to shade her face 
with the left “I am too rude— too rough — too 
intractable to deal with any being so soft and gentle 
as you are. Forget that so stern a vision has 
crossed your path of life —- and let me pursue mine, 
sare that I can meet with no worse misfortune after 
the moment it divides me from your side.” 

, Lucy wept on, but her tears were less bitter. 
cmp oie gM the nee eres a 

purpose departure, o a new 
evidence of his Sesive’6s ay Gull, at length, 
instead of bidding her farewell, he gave his faith to 
her fr ever, and received her troth in return. 


The whole passed sv suddenly, and arose so much 
out of the jmmediate impulse of the moment, that 
ere the Master of Ravenswood could reflect upon 
the consequences of the step which he had taken, 
their lips, as well as their hands, had pledged the 
sincerity of their affection. te 

“ And now,” he said, after a moment’s considera- 
tion, “it is fit 1 should speak to Sir William Ashton 
—he must know of our engagement. Ravenswood 
must not seem to dwell under his roof, to solicit 
clandestinely the affections of his daughter.” 

* You would not speak to my father on the 
subject ?” said Lucy, doubtingly; and then added 
more warmly, “O do not—do not! Let your lot 
in life be determined — your station and purpose 
ascertained, before you address my father; I am 
sure he loves you—I think he will consent — 
but then my mother i 

She paused, ashamed to express the doubt she 
felt how far her father dared to form any positive 
resolution on this most important subject, without 
the consent of his lady. 

“ Your mother, my Lucy ?” replied Ravenswood, 
“she is of the house of Douglas, a house that hag 
intermarried with mine, even when its glory and 
power were at the highest — what could your mother 
object to my alliance ?” 

“T did not say object,” said Lucy; “ but she is 
jealous of her rights, and may claim a mother’s 
title to be consulted in the first instance.” 

“Be it so,” replied Ravenswood; “ London is 
distant, but a letter will reach it and receive an 
answer within a fortnight—I will not press on 
the Lord Keeper for an instant roply to my; 
proposal.” 

“ But,” hesitated Lucy, “were it not better te 
wait—to wait a few weeks !— Were my mother tc 
see you—to know you—-I am sure she would 
approve ; but you are unacquainted personally, and 
the ancient feud between the families ——_” 

Ravenswood fixed upon her his keen dark eyes 
as a he waa desirous of penetrating into her very 
soul. 

“Lucy,” he said, “I have sacrificed to you 
projects of vengeance long nursed, and sworn to 
with ceremonies little better than heathen —] 
sacrificed them to your i , ere I knew the 
worth which it represented. fn the evening which 
succeeded my poor father’s funeral, J cut a lock 
from gn dirt and, ‘as it consumed in the fire, J 
swore that my rage and revenge should pursue his 
enemies, until they shrivelled before me like that 
ae eae symbol of annihila i r . 

“It was a deadly ain,” said Lucy, turning pale, 
“to make a vow so fatal.” : 

“TI acknowledge it,” said Ravenswood, “and it 
had been a worse crime to keep it. It was for your 
sake that I abjured these Ecorse of vengeance, 
though I scarce knew that such was the argument 
by which I was conquered, until I saw you once 
more, and became conscious of the influence you 
possessed over me.” 

« And why do you now,” said Lucy, “ recall sen- 
timents so terrible-——sentimente so inconsistent with 
those you profess for me— with those your impor- 
tunity has prevailed on me to acknow ad 

7 use,” said her lover, “ I would on 
you the price at which I have bought your love— 
the right I have to expect your constancy, I say 
not that I have bartered for it the honour of my 
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house, its last remaining possession — but though I 
say it not, and think it not, I cannot conceal from 
myself that the world may do both.” 

“If such are your sentiments,” said Lucy, “ you 
have played a cruel game with me. But it is not 
too Jate to give it over—-take back the faith and 
troth which you could not plight to me without 
suffering abatement of honour— let what is passed 
be as if it had not been-——forget me—JI will endea- 
vour to forget myself.” 

“You do me injustice,” said the Master of 
Ravenswood ; “by all I hold true and honourable, 
you do me the extremity of injustice—if I men- 
tioned the price at which I have bought your love, 
it is only to shew how much I prize it, to bind our 
engagement by a still firmer tie, and to shew, by 
what I have done to attain this station in your 
regard, how much I must suffer should you ever 
break your faith.” 

“And why, Ravenswood,” answered Lucy, “should 
you think that possible !— Why should you urge 
me with even the mention of infidelity !|—Is it 
because I ask you to delay applying to my father 
for a little space of time? Bind me by what vows 
you please ; if vows are unnecessary to secure con- 
stancy, they may yet prevent suspicion.” 

Ravenswood pleaded, apologized, and even 
kneeled, to appease her displeasure ; and Lucy, 
as placable as she was sinugle-hearted, readily for- 

ve the offence which his doubts had implied. 

e dispute thus agitated, however, ended by the 
lovers going through an emblematic ceremony of 
their troth-plight, of which the vulgar still preserve 
some traces. They broke betwixt them the thin 
broad-piece of gold which Alice had refused to 
receive from Ravenswood. 

* And never shall this leave my bosom,” said 
Lucy, as she hung the piece of gold round her 
neck, and concealed it with her handkerchief, 
“until you, Edgar Ravenswood, ask me to resign 
it to you—and, while I wear it, never shall that 
heart acknowledge another love than yours.” 

With like protestations, Ravenswood placed his 
portion of the coin opposite to his heart. And now, 
at length, it struck them, that time had hurried fast 
on during this interview, and their absence at the 
castle would be subject of remarls, if not of alarm. 
As they arose to leave the fountain which had been 
witness of their mutual engagement, an arrow whis- 
tled through the air, and struck a raven perched on 
the sere branch of an old oak, near to where they 
had been seated. The bird fluttered a few yards, 
and dropped at the feet of Lucy, whose dress was 
stained with some spots of its blood. 

Miss Ashton was much alarmed, and Ravens- 


wood, surprised and an looked every where for 
the marksman, who had given them a proof of his 
skill as little e as desired. He was not long 
of discovering hi being no other than Henry 


ton, who came running up with a crossbow in 
his hand. 

“I knew. I should startle you,” he said; “and 
do you know you looked so busy that I hoped it 
would have fallen souse on your heads before you 
were aware of it. What was the Master saying 
to you, Lucy §” 

“TI was telling your sister what ari idle lad you 
were, keeping us waiting here for you so long,” said 
Ravenswood, to save Lucy’s confusion. 

“ Waiting for me! y, I told you to see 


Lucy home, and that [ was to go to make the ring- 
walk with old Norman in the Hayberry thickvt, 
and you may be sure that would take a hour, 
and we have all the deer’s marks and furnishes 
got, while you were sitting here with Lucy, like a 

y loon.” ~ 

“ Well, well, Mr Henry,” said Ravenswood ; 
“but let us see how you will answer to me for 
killing the raven. Do you know the ravens are al) 
under the protection of the Lords of Ravenswood, 
and, to kill one in their presence, is such bad luck 
that it deserves the stab ?” 

“ And that’s what Norman said,” replied the 
boy ; “he came as far with me, as within a flight- 
shot of you, and he said he never saw a raven sit 
still so near living folk, and he wished it might be 
for good luck ; for the raven is one of the wildest 
birds that flies, unless if be a tame one—and s0 
I crept on and on, till I was within three score 
yards of him, and then whiz went the bolt, and 
there he lies, faith! Was it not well shot {—and, 
I daresay, I have not shot in a crossbow— not ten 
times, maybe.” 

“ Admirably shot indeed,” said Ravenswood 
“and you will be a fine marksman if you practise 
hard.” 


“ And that’s what Norman says,” answered the 
boy; “but I am sure it is not my fault if I do not 
practise enough ; for, of free will, I would do little 
else, only my father and tutor are angry sometimes 
and only Miss Lucy there gives herself airs about 
my being busy, for all she can sit idle by a well 
side the whole day, when she has a handsome 
young gentleman to prate with—-I have known 
her do so twenty times, if you will believe me.” 

The boy looked at his sister as he spoke, and in 
the midst of his mischievous chatter, had the sense 
to see that he was really inflicting pain upon her, 
though without being able to comprehend the cause 
or the amount. 

“Come now, Lucy,” he said, “ don’t t; and 
if I have said any thing beside the mark, I’ll deny 
it again—and what does the Master of Ravenswood 
care if you had a hundred sweethearts ? so ne’er 
put finger in your eye about it.” 

The Master of Ravenswood was, for the moment, 
scarce satisfied with what he heard; yet his good 
sense naturally regarded it as the chatter of a 
spoilt boy, who strove to mortify his sister in the 

oint which seemed most accessible for the time. 

ut, although of a temper equally slow in receiving 
impressions, and obstinate in retaining them, the 
prattle of Henry served to nourish in his mind 
some vague suspicion, that his present engagement 
might only end in his being exposed like a con-- 
quered enemy in a Roman triumph, a captive 
attendant on the car of a victor, who meditated 
only the satiating his pride at the expense of the 
vanquished. There was, we repeat it, no reaj 
ground whatever for such an apprehension, nor 
could he be said seriously to entertain such for a 
moment. Indeed, it was impossible to look at the 
clear blue eye of Lucy Ashton, and entertain the 
slightest permanent doubt concerning the sincerity 
of har disposition. Still, however, conscious pride 
and conscious poverty combined to render a mind 
suspicious, which in more fortunate circumstances, 
would have been a stranger to that as well as to 


evefy other meanness. a 
They reached the castle, where Sir William 
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Ashton, who had been alarmed by the length of 
their stay, met them in the hall. 

“Had Lucy,” he said,“ been in any other com- 
et rg that pe paste ry tl = carp 
complete power o tecti er, he confessed he 
should have been ch inet » and would haye 
despatched persons in quest of them. But, in the 
a of the Master of Ravenswood, he knew 
his daughter had nothing to dread.” 

Lucy commenced some apology for their long 
delay, but, conscience struck, became confused as 
she proceeded ; and when Ravenswood, coming to 
her assistance, endeavoured to render the explana- 
tion complete and satisfactory, he only involved 
himself in the same disorder, like one who, endea- 
vouring to extricate his companion from a slough, 
entangies himself in the same tenacious swamp. It 
cannot be supposed that the confusion of the two 

outhful lovers escaped the observation of the subtle 
ase, accustomed, by habit and profession, to 
trace human nature through all her windings. But 
it was not his present policy to take any notice of 
what he observed. He desired to hold the Master 
of Ravenswood bound, but wished that he himself 
should remain free ; and it did not occur to him 
that his plan might be defeated by Lucy’s returning 
the passion which he hoped she might inspire. If 
she should adopt some romantic feelings towards 
Ravenswood, in which circumstances, or the posi- 
tive and absolute opposition of Lady Ashton, might 
render it unadvisable to indulge her, the Lord 
Keeper conceived they might be easily superseded 
and annulled by a journey to Edinburgh, or even 
to London, a new set of Brussels lace, and the soft 
whispers of half a dozen lovers, anxious to replace 
him whom it was convenient she should renounce. 
This was his provision for the worst view of the 
case. But, according to its more probable issue, 
any passing favour she might entertain for the 
Master of Ravenswood, might require encourage- 
ment rather than repression. 

This seemed the more likely, as he had that very 
morning, since their departure from the castle, 
received a letter, the contents of which he hastened 
to communicate to Ravenswood. A foot-post had 
arrived with a packet to the Lord Keeper from that 
friend whom we have already mentioned, who was 
labouring hard under-hand to consolidate a band of 
patriots, at the head of whom stood Sir William’s 
greatest terror, the active and ambitious Marquis 
of A~—-. The success of this convenient friend 
had been such, that he had obtained from Sir Wil- 
liam, not indeed a directly favourable answer, but 
certai a most patient hearing. This he had 
repo to his principal, who had replied, by the 
ancient French e, “Chateau qui parle, et femme 
qui booute, Van et l'autre va se rendre.” A states- 
man who hears you propose a change of measures 
without replys was, according to the Marquis’s 
opinion, in situation of the fortress which par- 
leys, and the lady who listens, and he resolved to 
press the siege of the Lord Keeper. 

The pac therefore, contained a letter from 
his friend and ally, and another from himself to 
the Lord K , frankly offering an unceremo- 
nious visit. ey were crossing the country to go 
to the south — the roads were indifferent — 
the accommodation of the inns as execrable as pos- 
sible—the Lord Keeper had been long acquainted 
intimately with one of his correspondents. and 
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though more slightly known to the Marquis, iad | 
yok ceca of his lordship’s acquaintance to render 
the visit sufficiently natural, and to shut the mouths 
of those who might be disposed to impute it toa 
political intrigue. Hoe instantly accepted the offered 
visit, determined, however, that he would a 
himself an inch farther for the furtherance of their 
views than reason (by which he meant his own self- 
interest) should plainly point out to him a ope: 

Two circumstances particularly delighted him; 
the presence of Ravenswood, and the absence of 
his own lady. By having the former under his 
own roof, he conceived he might be able to quash 
all such hazardous and hostile ings as he 
might otherwise have been enpne in, under the 
patronage of the Marquis; and Lucy, he foresaw, 
would make, for his immediate purpose of delay 
and procrastination, a much better mistress of his 
family than her mother, who would, he was sure, in 
some shape or other, contrive to disconcert his poli- 
tical schemes by her proud and implacable temper. 

His anxious solicitations that the Master would 
stay to receive his kinsman, were of course readily 
complied with, since the éclaircissement which had 
taken place at the Mermaiden’s Fountain had 
removed all wish for sudden departure. Lucy and 
Lockhard had, therefore, orders to provide all thi 
necessary in their different departments, for receiv- 
ing the expected guests, with a pomp and display of 
luxury very uncommon in Scotland at that remote 
period. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Bfarall. Sir, the man of honour’s come, 

Newly alighted —__— 
Overreach. In without reply, 

And do as I command. —— 

Is the loud music I gave order for 


dy to receive him ?-—— 
New Way to Pay Old Debdts. 


legal information, and great practical know of 
the world, had yet some points of character whi 
corresponded better with the timidity of his dispo- 
sition and the supple arts by which he had risen 
in the world, than to the degree of eminence which 
he had attained ; as they tended to shew an original 
mediocrity of understanding, however highly it had 
been cultivated, and a native meanness of di - 
tion, however carefully veiled. He loved the osten- 
tatious display of his wealth, less as a man to whom 
habit has made it n , than as one to whom 
it is still delightful from its novelty. The most 
trivial details did not escape him; and Luey soon 
learned to watch the flush of scorn which crossed 
ee eins Sacre heard sage reg 
vely arguing with Loc , nay, even e 
old ionuakesner, upon ei ouialasions «hikes in fami- 
lies of rank, are left uncared for, because it is sup- 


impossible th be 
Poe cowl pardon Sir W 


| 
Siz Wiiti14m Asuron, although a man of : 


i Willian,” maid Ravenswood, 
ee ee * some 
general anxiety upon occasion, for : 
Bors visit io a Dinour, and should be rencived as 
such ; but I am worn out by these miserable minu- 
tis of the buttery, and the larder, and the very 
hen-coop—they drive me beyoud my patience; I 
would rather éndure the poyerty of Wolf's Crag. 
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than be pestered with the wealth of Ravenswood 
Castle.” 


® And yet,” said Lucy, “it was by attention to 
these minutie that my father acquired the pro- 


39 
Pee Which my ancestors sold for lack df it,” replied 
Ravenswood. “Be it so; a porter still bears but 
a burden, though the burden be of gold.” 
raat sighed ; she perceived too plainly that her 
lover held in scorn the manners and habits of a 
father, to whom she had long looked up as her best 
and most partial friend, whose fondness had often 
consoled ber for her mother’s contemptuous harsh- 
ness. 
The lovers soon discovered that they differed 
upon other and no less important topics. Religion, 
e mother of peace, was, in those days of discord, 
so much misconstrued and mistaken, that her rules 
and forms were the subject of the most opposite 
opinions, and the most hostile animosities. The 
Lord Keeper, being a whig, was, of course, a 
Presbyterian, and had found it convenient, at 
different periods, to express greater zeal for the 
kirk, than perhaps he really felt. His family, 
equally of course, were trained under the same 
institution. Ravenswood, as we know, was a High- 
Church man, or Episcopalian, and frequently ob- 
jected to Lucy the fanaticism of some of her own 
communion, while she intimated, rather than ex- 
pressed, horror at the latitudinarian principles 
which she had been taught to think connected with 
the prelatical form of church-government. 
us, although their mutual affection seemed to 
increase rather -than to be diminished, as their 
characters opened more fully on each other, the 
feelings of each were mingled with some less 
a ingredients. Lucy felt a secret awe, amid 
her affection for Ravenswood. His soul was 
of a higher, prouder character, than those with 
whom she had hitherto mixed in intercourse ; his 
ideas were more fierce and free ; and he contemned 
many of the opinions which had been inculcated 
upon her, as chiefly demanding her veneration. 
On the other hand, Ravenswood saw in Lucy a 
soft and flexible character, which, in his eyes at 
least, seemed too susceptible of being moulded to 
any form by those with whom she lived. He felt 
that his own temper required a partner of a 
more independent spirit, who could set sail with 
him on his course of life, resolved as himself to 
dare indifferently the storm and the favouring 
breeze. But Lucy was so beautiful, so devoutl 
attached to him, of a temper s0 exquisitely soit 
and kind, that, while he could have wished it were 
Scere to inspire her with a ter degree of 
ess and resolution, and while he sometimes 
became impatient of the extreme fear which she 
ex: d of their attachment being premature 
discovered, he felt that the softness of a min 
amounting almost to fecbleness, rendered her even 
dearer to him, as a being who had voluntarily 
clung to him for protection, and made him the 
arbiter of her fate for weal or wo. His eer 
towards her at such moments, were those whi 
have been since so beautifully expressed by our 
tmmortal Joanna Baillie ; — 
em, €F avwrecteat 
That o'er did Ar its lightiyAbeed speaes 
To the rude rock, ah wouldast thon cling to me? 
and storm-worn I am — yet love ma as 
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With true and Honest heavt, toough all anmeet 
To be the mate of such sweet gen " 
Thus the very points in which they differcd, 


seemed, in some measure, to ensure continu- 
ance of their mutual affection. If, indeed, they had 
so fully appreciated each other’s character before 
the burst of passion in which they hastily pledged 
their faith to each other, Lucy might have feared 
Ravenswood too much ever to have loved him, and 
he might have construed her softness and docile 
temper as imbecility, rendering her unworthy of his 
re But they stood pledged to each other ; and 
Lucy only feared that her lover’s pride might one 
day teach him to regret his attachment ; Teves: 
wood, that a mind so ductile as Lucy’s might, in 
absence or difficulties, be induced, by the entreaties 
or influence of those around her, to renounce her 
engagement she had formed. 

“Do not fear it,” said Lucy, when upon one 
occasion a hint of such suspicion escaped lover; 
“the mirrors which receive the reflection of all 
successive objects are framed of hard materials 
like glass or steel——the softer substances, when 
they receive an impression, retain it undefaced.” 

“This is poetry, Lucy,” said Ravenswood ; 
“and in poetry there is always fallacy, and some- 
times fiction.” 

“ Believe me, then, once more, in honest prose,” 
said Lucy, “that, though I will never wed man 
without the consent of my parents, yet neithes 
force nor persuasion shall of my hand till 
you renounce the right I have given you to it.” 

The lovers had ample time for such explanations 
Henry was now more seldom their companion, 
being either a most unwilling attendant upon the 
lessons of his tutor, or a forward volunteer under 
the instructions of the foresters or grooms. As 
fer the Keeper, his mornings were spent in his 
study, maintaining correspondences of all kinds, 
and balancing in his anxious mind the various in- 
telligence which he collected from ay quarter 
concerning the expected change of Scottish politics, 
and the probable strength of the parties who were 
about to struggle for power. At other times he 
busied himself about arranging, and countermand- 
ing, and then again arranging, the preparations 
which he judged mecomnry or the reception of 
the Marquis of A » whose arrival had been 
twice delayed by some necessary cause of deten- 
tion. 

In the midst of all these varieus avocations, 

olitical and domestic, he seemed not to observe 
how much his daughter and his guest were thrown 
into each other’s society, and was censured by many 
of his neighbours, according to the fashion of neigh- 
bours in all countries, for suffering such an intimate 
connection to take place betwixt two young per- 
sons. The only natural explanation was, that he 
designed them bor each other ; while, in truth, his 
only motive was to temporize and procrastinate, 
until he should discover the real extent of the in- 
terest which the sang re took in Ravenswood’s 





affairs, and the power which he was likely to possess 
of advancing them. Until these points should be 
made both clear and manifest, the Lord Keeper 


resolved that he would do nothing to commit 
himself, either in one shape or other ; and, like 
many cunning persons, he overreached himeelf de 
pl 









Amongst those who had been disposed to censure 
with the Fi esagh severity, the conduct of Sir 
William ton, in permitting the prolonged resi- 
dence of Ravenswood under his roof, and his con- 
stant attendance on Miss Ashton, was the new 
Laird of Girnington, and his faithful squire and 
bottle-holder, personages formerly well known to us 
by the names of Hayston and Bucklaw, and his 
companion Captain Craigengelt. The former had at 
length succeeded to the extensive property of his 
long-lived grand-aunt, and to considerable wealth 
besides, which he had employed in Seaaiah re 
paternal acres, (by the title appertaining to which he 
still chose to be designated,) notwithstanding Captain 
Craigengelt had proposed to him a most advan- 
tageous mode of vesting the money in Law’s scheme, 
which was just then broached, and offered his scr- 
vices to travel express to Paris for the purpose. 
But Bucklaw had so far derived wisdom from 
adversity, that he would listen to no proposal 
which Craigengelt could invent, which had the 
slightest tendency to risk his newly-acquired in- 
dependence. He that once had eat pease bannocks, 
nk sour wine, and slept in the secret chamber 
at Wolf ’s Crag, would, he said, prize good cheer and 
a soft bed as long as he lived, and take special 
care never to need such hospitality ater 
Craigengelt, therefore, found himself disappointed 
in the first hopes he had entertained of making a 
ood hand of the Laird of Bucklaw. Still, however, 


fortune. 
scrupulous in choosing his companions, was accus- 
tomed to, and entertained by a fellow, whom he 
could either laugh with, or laugh at, as he had 
a mind, who would take, according to Scottish 
phrase, “the bit and the buffet,” understood all 
sports, whether within or without doors, and, when 

he laird had a mind for a bottle of wine, (no in- 
frequent circumstance,) was always ready to save 
him from the scandal of getting drunk by himself. 
Upon these terms Craigengelt was the frequent, 
almost tle constant, inmate of the house of 
Girnington. 

In no time, and under no possibility of cir- 
cumstances, could good have been derived from such 
an intimacy, however ite bad consequences might 
be qualified by the thorough knowledge which Buck- 
law of his dependant’s character, and 
the high contempt in which he held it. But as 
circumstances stood, this evil communication was 
P eager liable to corrupt what good principles 
nature had implanted in the patron. 


Craigengelt had never forgiven the scorn with 
which Ravenswood had torn the mask of courage 
and honesty from his countenance ; and to ex- 


asperate Bucklaw’s resentment against him, was 
the safest mode of revenge which oceurred to his 
cowardly, yet cunning and malignant disposition. 
He brought up, on all occasions, the story of 
the challenge which Ravenswood had declined to 
and endeavoured, by every possible insin- 
vation, to make his patron believe that his honour 
Was con in bringing that matter to an 
fesue by a present discussion with Ravenswood. 


Bat g this subject, Bucklaw imposed on 
him, at lengths & peremptory 
walike 


command of silence. 
“J think,” he said, “the Master has treated me 
and I see no right he had to 
I demanded 


a 
send mo back a cavalier answer when 





e reaped many advantages from his friend’s good | 
Bucklaw, who had never been at all | hundred know,” said Craigengelt ; “they learn to 
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the satisfaction of one — But he gave me my life 
once —and, in looking the matter over at present, 
T put myself but on equal terms with him. Should 
he cross me again, I shall consider the old ac- 
compt as balanced, and his Mastership will do well 
to look to himself.” 

“ That he should,” re-echoed Craigengelt ; “ for 
when you are in practice, Bucklaw, I would bet 
& magnum you are through him before the third 


“Then you know nothing of the matter,” said 
Bucklaw, “and you never saw him fence.’’ 

“ And I know nothing of the matter?” said the 
dependant—“a good jest, I promise you !—and 
though I never saw Ravenswood fence, have I not 
been at Monsieur Sagoon’s school, who was the 

| first maitre d’armes at Paris; and have I not 
been at Signor Poco’s at Florence, and Meinheer 

| Durchstossen’s at Vienna, and have I not seen all 
their play ?”’ 

“T don’t know whether you have or not,” said 
Bucklaw ; “ but what about it, though you had ?” 

| “ Only that I will be d—d if ever I saw French, 
| Italian, or High-Dutchman ever make foot, hand, 
and eye, keep time half so well as you, Bucklaw.” 

“I believe you lie, Craigie,” said Bucklaw; 
“however, I can hold my own, both with single 
rapier, backsword, sword and dagger, broadsword, 
or case of falchions—and that’s as much as any 
gentleman need khow of the matter.” 

“ And the double of what ninety-nine out of a 





change a few thrusts with the small sword, and 
then, forsooth, they understand the noble art of 
defence! Now, when I was at Rouen in the year 

| 1695, there was a Chevalier de Chapon and I went 
to the Opera, where we found three bits of English 
birkies “ 

“Ts it a long story you are going to tell ?” said 
Bucklaw interrupting him without ceremony. 

“Just as you like,” answered the parasite, “ for 
we made short work of it.” 

“ Then I like it short,’’said Bucklaw; “is it serious 
or merry ?” 

“Devilish serious, J assure you, and so they 
found it; for the Chevalier and I-——” 

“ Then I don’t like it at all,” said Bucklaw ; “so 
fill a brimmer of my auld auntie’s claret, rest her 
heart! And, as the Hielandman says, Skioch doch 
na skiaill.” } 

“That was what tough old Sir Evan Dhu used 
to say to me when I was out with the metall’d 
lads in 1689. ‘Craigengelt,’ he used to say, ‘you 
are as pretty a fellow as ever held steel in his grip, 
but you have one fault.’ ” 

“Tf he had known you as long as I have done,” 
said Bucklaw, “he would have found out somc 
twenty more; but hang long stories, give us your 
toast, man.” ; 

Craigengelt rose, went a tiptoe to the door, peepei 
out, shut it carefully, came back again — clapped his 
tarnished gold-laced hat on one side of his head, 
took his glass in one hand, and touching the hilt of 
his hanger with the other, named, “The King over 
the water.” : 

“T tell you what it is, Captain Craigengelt,”” eaid 
Bucklaw ; “I shall keep my mind to myself on these 








1 ** Cut a drink with a tale ;” equivalent to the Hinglish advice 
of boon cempanions, ** Don't precch over your tquor.”* 
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eubjecta, having too much respect for the memory 
of my venerable aunt Girnington to put her lands 
and tenements in the way of committing treason 
against established a‘thority. Bring me Kin 
James to Edinburgh, Cuntain, with thirty thousan 
men at his back. and I'll tell you what I think 
about his title , but as for running my neck into a 
noose, and my good broad lands into the statutory 
penalties, 11 that case made and provided,’ rely 
upon it, you will find me no such fool. So, when 
vou mean to vapour with your hanger and your 
iram- P in support of treasonable toasts, you 
must find your liquor and company elsewhere.” 

* “Well, then,” said Craigengelt, “name the toast 
yourself, and be it what it like, I'll pledge you, 
were it a mile to the bottom.” 

“And I'll give you a toast that deserves it, my 
hoy,” said Bucklaw ; “what say you to Miss Lucy 
Ashton ?” 

“Up with it,” said the Captain, as he tossed off 
his brimmer, “the bonniest lass in Lothian. What 
a pity the old sneck-drawing whigamore, her father, 
is about to throw her away upon that rag of pride 
and beggary, the Master of Ravenswood !” 

“ That’s not quite so clear,” said Bucklaw, in a 
tone which, though it seemed indifferent, excited his 
companion’s eager curiosity; and not that only, 
but also his hope of working himself into some 
sort of confidence, which might make him necessary 
to his patron, being by no means satisfied to rest on 
mere sufferance, if he could form by art or industry 
® more permanent title to his favour. 

“T thought,” said he, after a moment’s pause, 
“that was a settled matter — they are continually 
together, and nothing else is spoken of betwixt 
Lammerlaw and Traprain.” 

“They may say what they please,” replied his 
patron, “ but I know better ; and I'll give you Miss 
Lucy Ashton’s health again, my boy.” 

And I would drink it on my knee,” said Craig- 
engelt, “if I thought the girl had the spirit to jilt 

‘that d—d son of a Spaniard.” 

“T am to request you will not use the word 
jiltand Miss Ashton’s name together,” said Bucklaw, 
gravely. 

“ Jilt, did I say ?—discard, my lad of acres— by 
Jove, I meant to say discard,” replied Craigengelt ; 
“and I hope she ’ll discard him like a small card 
at pauet, and take in the King of Hearts, my boy! 
— But yet 4 

“ But what ?” said his patron. 

“But yet I know for certain they are hours 
together alone, and in the woods and the fields.” 
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the glass shall be replenished for theo, if all the 
tticoats in Lothian had sworn the con _ 
hat, man! I am not the boy to put myself into 
leading-strings ?”’ 

“So says many an honest fellow,” said Craigen- 
gelt, “and some of my special friends; but, curse 
me if I know the reason, the women could never 
bear me, and always contrived to trundle me out of 
favour before the honeymoon was over.” 

“Tf you could have kept your ground till that 
was over, yon might have finde a good year’s pen- 
sion,” said Bucklaw. 

“ But I never could,” answered the dejected 
parasite ; “there was my Lord Castle-Cuddy — we 
were hand and glove—I rode his horses — bor- 
rowed money, both for him and from him — trained 
his hawks, and taught him how to lay his bets; and 
when he took a fancy of marrying, I married him to 
Katie Glegg, whom I thought myself as sure of as 
man could be of woman. gad, she had me out of 
the house, as if I had run on wheels, witmin the 
first fortnight !” 

“Well!” replied Bucklaw, “I think I have 
nothing of Castle-Cuddy about me, or Lucy of Katie 

| Glegg. But you see the thing will go on whether 
As it or no-—— the only question is, will you be 
use thd 

“ Useful ?”” exclaimed the Captain ;—“and to 

| thee, my lad of lands, my darling boy, whom I would 
tramp barefooted through the world for !— name 

| time, place, mode, and circumstances, and see if 
I will not be useful in all uses that can be devised.” 

| “ Why, then, you must ride two hundred miles 
for me,” said the patron. 

“A thousand, and call them a flea’s leap,’ 
answered the dependant; “I°ll cause saddle my 
horse directly.” 

“ Better stay till you know where you are to go, 
and what you are to do,” quoth Bucklaw. “ You 
know I have a kinswoman in Northumberland, 
Lady Blenkensop by name, whose old acquaintance 
I had the misfortune to lose in the period of my 

| poverty, but the light of whose countenance shone 
forth upon me when the sun of my prosperity began 
| Up yP 
to arise.” 
*“D—n all such double-faced jades !” exclaimed 
Craigengelt, heroically ; “this I will say for John 
' Craigengelt, that he is his friend’s friend through 
' good report and bad report, poverty and riches; 
! and you know something of that yourself, Bucklaw.” 
| T{ have not forgot your merits,” said his patron; 
“TJ do remember, that, in my extremities, you had 
a mind to crimp me for the service of the French 





“ That ’s her foolish father’s dotage — that will king, or of the Pretender ; and, moreover, that you 
be soon put out of the lass’s head, if it ever gets afterwards lent me a score of pieces, when, as I 
into it,” answered Bucklaw. “ And now fill your firmly believe, you had heard the news that old 
glass again, Captain, I am going to make you happy Lady Girnington had a touch of the dead palsy 
-—I am going to let you into a secret—a plot—a But don’t be downcast, John; I believe, after all, 
noosing plot—only the noose is but typical.” you like me very well in your way, and it is my 

“ A marrying matter {” said Craigengelt, and his misfortune to have no better counsellor at present. 
jaw fell as he asked the question ; for he suspected , To return to this Lady Blenkensop, you must know 
that matrimony would render his situation at she is a close confederate of Duchess Sarab-” 


Girnington much more precarious than during the 
jolly days of his patron’s bachelorhood. 

“ Ay, @ marriage, man,” said Bucklaw; “but 
wherefore droops thy mighty spirit, and why grow 
the rubies on thy cheek so pale? The board will 
have a corner, and the corner will have a trencher, 
and the trencher will have a glass beside it; and 
the board end shall be filled, and the trencher and 


«What! of Sall Jennings !” exclaimed Craigen- 
gelt ; “ then she must be a good one.” 

“Hold your tongue, and a Phe Tory rants 
to eoareait: if it be possible,” said Bucklaw; “I tell 
you, that through the Duchess of Marlborough has 
this Northumbrian cousin of mine become a crony 
of Lady Ashton, the Keeper’s wife, or, I may say, 
the Lord Keeper’s Lady Keeper, end she haa 
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ere I TT 
favoured Lady Blenkensop with a visit on her 
return from London, and is just now at her old 


mansion-house on the banks of the Wansbeck. 
Now, sir, as it has been the use and wont of these 
ladies to consider their husbands as of no importance 
in the management of their own families, it has 
been their t pleasure, without consulting Sir 
William ton, to put on the fapis a matrimonial 
alliance, to be concluded between Lucy Ashton and 
my own right honourable self, Lady Ashton acting 
a self-constituted plenipotentiary on the part of her 
daughter and brahend: and Mother Blenkensop, 
equally unaccredited, doing me the honour to be my 
representative. You may suppose I was a little 
astonished when I found that a treaty, in which I 
was 80 considerably interested, had advanced a 
good way before I was even consulted.” 

* Capot me if I think that was according to the 
rules of the game,” said his confident ; “ and pray, 
what answer did you return ?” 

‘“‘ Why, my first thought was to send the treaty 
to the devil, and the negotiators along with it, for 
a couple of meddling old women; my next was to 
ei very heartily; and my third and last was a 
settled opinion that the thing was reasonable, and 
would suit me well enough.” 

“ Why, I thought you had never seen the wench 
but once— and then she had her riding-mask on 
—TI am sure you told me so.” 

“ Ay—but I liked her very well then. And 
Ravenswood’s dirty usage of me — shutting me out 
of doors to dine with the lackeys, because he had 
the Lord Keeper, forsooth, and his daughter, to 
be guests in his be y castle of starvation — 
D—n me, Crai t, if I ever forgive him till 

[ play him as good a trick !” 

“ No more you should, if you are a lad of mettle,” 
said Craigengelt, the matter now taking a turn in 
which he could sympathise ; “ and if you carry this 
tench from him, it will break his heart.” 

“ That it will not,” said Bucklaw ; “ his heart is 
all steeled over with reason and philosophy — things 
that you, Craigie, know nothing about more than 
myself, God help me— But it will break his pride, 
though, and that’s what I'm driving at.” 

“ Distance me,” said Craigengelt, “ but I know 
the reason now of his unmannerly behaviour at his 
old tumble-down tower yonder— Ashamed of your 
company f—no, no!—Gad, he was afraid you 
would cut in and carry off the girl.” 

“Eh! Craigengelt ?’ said Bucklaw—“do you 
really think so?—but no, no!}—he is a devilish 
deal prettier man than I am.” 

. —he ?’ exclaimed the ite — “he ’s 
as black as the crook ; and for his size — he’s a tall 
fellow, to be sure—but give me a light, stout, 
middle-sized ——” 

“Plague on thee !” said Bucklaw, interrupting 
him, “and on me for listenipg to you !— you 
would say as much if I were hunch-backed, But 
as to Ravenswood——he has kept no terms with 
me—1I ‘li keep none with him — if I can win this 
girl from him, 1 wild win her.” 

“Win her !— ’sblood, you shal? win her, point, 

uint, and quatorze, my king of trumps — you shall 
plus, repique, and capot him.” 

Prithee, stop thy gambling cant for one instant,” 
said Bucklaw. “ have come thus far, that 
I have entertained the proposal of my kinswoman, 
agreed to the terms of jointure, amount of fortune, 
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and so forth, and that the affair is to go forward 


when Lady Asitton comes down, for she takes her 
daughter and her son in her own hand, Now they 
want me to send up a confidential person with some 
wri 

* By this good wine, I’ll ride to the end of the 
world.— the gates of. Jericho, and the judg- 
ment-seat of Prester John, for thee |” ej ted 
the Captain. 

«Why, I believe you would do something for 
me, and a great deal for yourself. Now, any one 
could carry the writings; but you will have a little 
more to do. You must contrive to drop out before 
my Lady Ashton, just as if it were a matter of 
little consequence, the residence of Ravenswood at 
her husband’s house, and his close intercourse with 
Miss Ashton; and you may tell her, that all the 
country talks of a visit from the Marquis of 
A——, as it is supposed, to make up the match 
betwixt Ravenswood and her daughter. I should 
like to hear what ahe says to all this ; for, rat me, 
if I have any idea of starting for the plate at all, if 
Ravenswood is to win the race, and he has odds 
against me Big 

“ Never a bit— the wench has too much sense 
—and in that belief I drink her health a third time, 
and, were time and place fitting, I would drink it 
on bended knees, and he that would not pledge me, 
I would make his guts garter his stockings.” 

“Hark ye, Craigengelt; as you are going into 
the society of women of rank,” said Bucklaw, “TI ’ll 
thank you to fal your strange gr ee oaths 
and damme’s— I ‘ll write to them, though, that 
you are a blunt untaught fellow.” 

“ Ay, ay,” replied Craigengelt ; “ a plain, blunt, 
honest, downright soldier.’ 

“ Not too honest, nor too much of the soldier 
neither ; but such as thou art, it is es fate to need 
thee, for I must have spurs put to Lady Ashton’s 
motions.” 

“1 'll dash them up to the rowel-heads,” said 
Craigengelt ; “she shall come here at the gallop, 
like a cow chased by a whole nest of hornets, and 
her tail twisted over her rump like a cork-screw.” 

“ And hear ye, Craigie,” said Bucklaw ; “ your 
boots and doublet are good enough to drink in, as 
the man says in the play, but they are somewhat too 
greasy for tea-table service — prithee, get thyself a 

ittle better rigged out, and here is to pay all 
charges.” 

“Nay, Bucklaw—on my soul, man— you use 
me ill — However,” added Craigengelt, pocketing 
the money, “if you will have me so far indebted to 
you, [ must be conforming.” 

“ Well, horse and away !”’ said the patron, “ 80 
soon as you have got your siding li in trim. 
You may ride the black cro and, hark ye, 
I°ll make you a present of him to boot.” 

“T drink to the d luck of my mission,” 
answered the am or, “in a half-pint bumper.” 

“T thank ye, Craigie, and pledge you—TI see 
nothing against it but the father or the girl 
a tantrum, and I am told the mother can win 
them both round her little finger. Take care not 
to affront her with any of your Jacobite jargon.” 
aac pce ae a vie, — care 

Iborough — thank my stars, I can 
any colours at a pinch. T have as 
under John Churchill as ever I did Dundee 
or the Duke of Berwick.” 
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“ 1 verily believe you, Craigie,” said the lord of 
the mansion; “ but, igie, do you, pray, step 
down to the cellar, and fetch us up a botile of 
the Burgundy, 1678 — it is in the fourth bin from 

_ hand turn—And I say, Craigie, you 
may fetch up half-a-dozen whilst you are about 
it, — Egad, we'll make a night on’t ’” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


And soon they spied the merry-men green 
And eke the Ba and our bial 
Duke upon Duke. 


CraiGENGELT set forth on his mission so soon as 
his equipage was complete, prosecuted his journey 
with all diligence, and accomplished his commission 
with all the dexterity for which Bucklaw had given 
him credit. As he arrived with credentials from 
Mr Hayston of Bucklaw, he was extremely welcome 
to both ladies; and those who are peters in 
favour of a new acquaintance can, for a time at 
least, discover excellencies in his very faults, and 

ections in his deficiencies. Although both 
jes were accustomed to good society, yet, being 
sheer gone to find out an agreeable and well- 
ved gentleman in Mr Hayston’s friend, they 
succeeded, wonderfully in imposing on themselves. 
It is true that Craigengelt was now handsomely 
dressed, and that was a point of no small conse- 
uence, But, independent of outward show, his 
hiackguard impudence of address was construed 
into honourable bluntness, becoming his supposed 
military profession ; his hectoring passed for courage, 
and his sauciness for wit. Lest, however, any ono 
should think this a violation of probability, we 
must add, in fairness to the two ladies, that their 
discernment was greatly blinded, and their favour 
pitiated, by the opportune arrival of Captain 
gengelt in the moment when they were longing 
for a third hand to make a party at tredrille, in 
which, as in all games, whether of chance or skill, 
that worthy person was a great proficient. 

When he found himself established in favour, 
his next point was how best to use it for the fur- 
therance of his patron’s views. He found Lady 
Ashton prepossessed strongly in favour of the 
motion, which Lady Blenkensop, partly from 
regard to her kinsman, y from the spirit of 
yelper ry Er not hesitated to propose to 
her; so that his task was an easy one. Bucklaw, 
reformed from his prodigality, was just the sort of 
husband whieh she desired to have for her Shep- 
herdess of Lammermoor ; and while the i 
gave her an easy fortune, and a respectable country 
gentleman for husband, Lady Ashton was of 
opinion that her destinies would be fully and most 
favourably accomplished. It so chanced, also, that 
Bucklaw, among his new acquisitions, had yained 
the management of a little political interest in 
a es county, where the Douglas family 
originally large possessions. It was one of the 
bosom-hopes of Lady Ashton, that her eldest son, 
Sholto, should represent this county in the British 
Parliament, and she saw this alliance with Bucklaw 
as a circumstance which might be highly favourable 
to her wishes. 

i t, who in his way by no means wanted 
tagacity, no sooner discovered in what quarter the 
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d of Lady Ashton’s wishes sate, than he 
is course ingly. “There was little to pre- 
vent Bucklaw from sitting for the county 


—he must carry the heat-——-must walk the course, 
Two cousins-german—six more distant kinsmen, 
his factor and his chamberlain, were all hollow 
votes—and the Girnin interest had always 
carried, betwixt love and fear, about as many more. 
But Bucklaw cared no more about riding the first 
horse, and that sort of thing, than he, Craigengelt, 
did about a game at birkie—it was a pity his inte- 
rest was not in good guidance.” 

All this Lady Ashton drank in with willing and 
attentive ears, resolving internally to be herself the 
person who should take the management of the 
political influence of her destined son-in-law, for 
the benefit of her eldest born, Sholto, and all other 
parties concerned. 

When he found her ladyship thus favourably 
disposed, the Captain proceeded, to use his em- 
pore’ phrase, to set spurs to her resolution, by 

inting at the situation of matters at Ravenswood 
Castle, the long residence which the heir of that 
family had made with the Lord Keeper, and the 
reports which (though he would be d—d ere he 
gave credit to any of them) had been idly circulated 
in the neighbourhood. It was not the Captain’s 
cue to appear himself to be uneasy on the subject of 
these rumours ; but he easily saw from Lady Ash- 
ton’s flushed cheek, hesitating voice, and i § 
eye, that she had caught the alarm which he intende 


, to communicate. She had not heard from her hus- 


band so often or so regularly as she thought him 
bound in duty to have written, and of this very in- 
teresting intelligence, concerning his visit to the 
Tower of Wolf’s Crag, and the guest whom, with 
such cordiality, he had received at Ravenswood 
Castle, he had suffered his lady to remain altogether 


ignorant, until she now learned it by the chance 
information of a stranger. Such concealment 
approached, in her apprehension, to a misprision, 


at least, of treason, if not to actual rebellion against 
her matrimonial authority; and in her inward 


| soul did she vow to take vengeance on the Lord 


Keeper, as on a subject detected in meditating 
revolt, Her indignation burne@ the more fiercely, 
as she found herself obliged to suppress it in pre- 
sence of Lady Blenkensop, the kinswoman, and of 
Craigengelt, the confidential friend of Bucklaw, 
of whose alliance she now became trebly desirous, 
since it occurred to her alarmed imagination, that 
her husband might, in his policy or timidity, prefer 
that of Ravenswood. 

The Captain was engineer enough to discover that 
the train was fired; and therefore heard, in the 
course of the same day, without the least surprise, 
that Lady Ashton had resolved to abridge her visit 
to Lady Blenkensop, and set forth with the peep of 
morning on her return to Scotland, using all the 
decpatah which the state of the roads, and the mode 
of travelling, would possibly permit. 

Unhappy Lord Keeper |—little was he aware 
what a storm was travelling towards him in all the 
speed with which an old-fashioned coach and six 
could ey achieve its journey. He, like Don 
Gayferos, “ forgot his lady fair and true,” and was 
only anxious. about the expected visit of the 
nese ey of A——~ Soothfast tidings had assured 
him that this nobleman was at , and without 
fail, to honour his castle at one in the afternoon, 
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being a late dinner-hour ; and much was the bustle 
im consequence of the annunciation.. The Lord 
Keeper traversed the chambers, held consultation 
with the butler in the cellars, and even ventured, 
at the risk of a démélé with a cook, of a spirit 
lofty enough to acorn the admonitions of Lady 
Ashton herself, to peep into the kitchen. Satisfied, 
at length, that every thing was in as active a train 
of preparation as was possible, he summoned Ra- 
venswood and his daughter to walk upon the terrace, 
for the purpose of watching, from that commanding 
position, the earliest symptoms of his lordship’s 
approach. For this purpose, with slow and idle 
step, he paraded the terrace, which, flanked with a 
heavy stone battlement, stretched in front of the 
castle upon a level with the first story ; while visiters 
found access to the court by a projecting gate-way, 
the bartizan or flat leaded roof of which was acces- 
sible from the terrace by an easy flight of low 
and broad steps. The whole bore a resemblance 
partly to a castle, partly to a nobleman’s seat ; and 
though calculated, in some respects, for defence, 
evinced that it had been constructed under a sense 
of the power and security of the ancient Lords of 
Ravenswood. 

This pleasant walk commanded a beautiful and 
extensive view. But what was most to our present 
purpose, there were seen from the terrace two roads, 
one leading from the east, and one from the 
westward, which, crossing a ridge opposed to the 
eminence on which the castle stood, at different 
angles, gradually approached each other, until they 
Joined not far from the gate of the avenue. It was 
to the westward approach that the Lord Keeper, 
from a sort of fidgeting anxiety, his daughter, from 
complaisance to him, and Ravenswood, though 
feeling some symptoms of internal impatience, out 
of complaisance to his daughter, directed their 
eyes to see the precursors of the Marquis’s 
approach, 

These were not long of presenting themselves. 
Two running footmen, dressed in white, with black 
Jockey-caps, and song staffs in their hands, headed 
the train; and such was their agility, that they 
found no difficulty in keeping the necessary advance, 
which the etiquette of their station required, before 
the oe iage and horsemen. Onward they came 
at a long swinging trot, arguing unwearied speed 
in their Jon areas ed calling. Such running foot- 
men are often alluded to in old plays, (I would 

icularly instance “ Middleton’s Mad World my 

ters,”) and perhaps may be still remembered 
by some old persons in Scotland, as part of the 
retinue of the ancient nobility when travelling in 
full ceremony.! Behind these glancing meteors, 
who footed it as if the Avenger of Blood had been 
behind them, came a cloud of dust, raised by 
riders who preceded, attended, or followed, the 
state-carriage of the uis. | 

The privilege of nobility, in those days, had 
something in it impressive on the imagination. 
The Lay and ater: an clgger ed of their 
attendants, their style of travelling, the imposin 
and almost warlike air of the Somed men ar 
surrounded them, placed them far above the laird, 
who travelled with his brace of footmen; and as 
to rivalry from the mercantile part of the com- 
munity, these would as soon have thought of imi- 





' See Note F. Middleton. Note by Jedediah Cleishbotham. 


tating the state equi of the Sovereign. At 
it itis different; and I myself, Peter Pattiezon, 
in a late journey to Edinburgh, had the honoar, 
in the mail-coach phrase, to “ change a leg’ with 
a peer of the realm. It was not so in the of 
which I write; and the Marquis’s ap » 80 
long expected in vain, now took ae in the full 
pomp of ancient aristocracy. Sir William Ashton 
was so much interested in what he beheld, and in 
considering the ceremonial of reception in case any 
circumstance had been omitted, that he scarce 
heard his son Henry exclaim, “ There is another 
coach and six coming down the east road, papa — 
can they both belong to the Marquis of A—— 1” 
At length, when the youngster had fairly com- 
pelled his attention by pulling his sleeve, 


** He turn’d his eyes, and, as he turn’d, survey’d 
An awful vision.’ 

Sure enough, another coach and six, with four 
servants or out-riders in attendance, was descending 
the hill from the eastward, at such a pace as made 
it doubtful which of the carriages thus approaching 
from different quarters would first reach the gate at 
the extremity of the avenue. The one coach was 
green, the other blue; and not the green and blue 
chariots in the Circus of Rome or Constantinople 
excited more turmoil among the citizens than the 
double apparition occasioned in the mind of the 
Lord Keeper. We all remember the terrible ex- 
clamation of the dying profligate, when a friend, te 
destroy what he supposed the hypochondriac ideg 
of a spectre appearing in a certain shape at a 
given hour, placed before him a person dressed u 
in the manner he described. “ Mon Dieu!” sai 
the expiring sinner, who, it seems, saw both the 
real and polygraphic apparition— “id y en a 
deun !”? 

The surprise of the Lord Keeper was scarcely 
less unpleasing at the duplication of the expected 
arrival; his mind misgave him strangely. There 
was no neighbour who would have approached so 
unceremoniously, at a time when ceremony was held 
in such respect. It must be Lady Ashton, said his 
conscience, and followed up the hint with an anxious 
anticipation of the purpose of her sudden and 
unannounced return. He felt that he was caught 
“in the manner.” That the company in which 
she had so unluckily surprised him was likely to be 
highly distasteful to her, there was no question ; and 
the only hope which remained for him was her high 
sense of dignified propriety, which, he trusted, 
might prevent a public explosion. But s0 active 
were his doubts and fears, as altogether to d 
his purposed ceremonial for the reception of 
Marquis. 

These feelings of apprehension were not confined 
to Sir William Ashton. “It is my mother — it is 
my mother !” said Lucy, turning as pale as ashes, 
and clasping her hands together as she looked at 
Ravenswood. 

“ And if it be Lady Ashton,” said her lover to 
her in a low tone, “ what can be the occasion of 
such alarm !—Surely the return of a lady to the 
family from which has been so long absent, 
should excite other sensations than those of fear 
and dismay.” 

“ You do not know my mother,” said Miss Ashton, 
in a tone almost breathless with terrur ; “ what will 
she say when she sees you in this place !” 
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% My stay has been too long,” said Ravenswood, | peared ; for Lady Ashton, rips insensible to fear, 


somewhat haughtily, “if her displeasure at my 
pone is likely to be so formidable. My dear 

ucy,” he resumed, in a, tone of soothing encourage- 
ment, “ you are too childishly afraid of Lady Ash- 
ton ; she is a woman of family—a lady of fashion— 
@ person who must know the world, and what is due 
to her husband and her husband’s guests.” 

Lucy shook her head; and, as if her mother, 
still at the distance of half a mile, could have seen 
and scrutinized her deportment, she withdrew her- 
self from beside Ravenswood, and, taking her brother 
Henry’s arm, led him to a different part of the 
terrace. The Keeper also shuffled down towards 
the portal of the great gate, without inviting Ra- 
venswood to accompany him, and thus he remained 
standing alone on the terrace, deserted and shunned, 
as it were, by the inhabitants of the mansion. 

This suited not the mood of one who was proud 
in proportion to his poverty, and who thought 
that, in sacrificing his deep-rooted resentments so 
far as to become Sir William Ashton’s guest, he 
conferred a favour and received none. “I can 
forgive Lucy,” he said to himself; “she is young, 
timid, and conscious of an important engagement 
assumed without her mother’s sanction; yet she 
should remember with whom it has been assumed, 
and leave me ng reason to suspect that she is 
ashamed of her choice. For the Keeper, sense, 
Spirit, and expression seem to have left his face 
and manner since he had the first glimpse of Lady 
Ashton’s iage. I must watch how this is to 
end ; and, if they give me reason to think myself an 
unwelcome guest, my visit is soon abridged.” 

With these suspicions floating on his mind, he left 
the terrace, and, walking towards the stables of the 
castle, gave directions that his horse should be kept 
in readiness, in case he should have occasion to 
ride abroad. 

In the meanwhile the drivers of the two carriages, 
the approach of which had occasioned so much 
dismay at the castle, had become aware of each 
other’s presence, as they approached upon different 
lihes to the head of the avenue, as a common 
eentre. Lady Ashton’s driver and postilions in- 
stantly received orders to get foremost, if possible, 
her ladyship being desirous of despatching her first 
interview with her husband before the arrival of 
these guests, whoever they might happen to be. 
On the other hand, the coachman of the Marquis, 
conscious of his own dignity and that of his master, 
and observing the rival charioteer was mending 
his pace, resolved, like a true brother of the whip, 
whether ancient or modern, to vindicate his right 
of precedence. So that, to increase the confusion of 
the Lord Keeper’s understanding, he saw the short 
time which remained for consideration abridged by 
the haste of the contending coachmen, who, fixing 
their eyes sternly on sack other, and applying 
the lash smartly to ssc horses, began to thunder 
down the descent with emulous rapidity, while the 
horsemen who attended them were forced to put 
on to a hand-gallop. 

Sir William’s only chance now remaining was 
the possibility of an overturn, and that his lady 
or visiter might break their necks. I am not 
aware that he formed any distinct wish on the 
subject, but I have no reason to think that his 

ief in either case would have been altogether 
iaconsolable. This chance, however, also disap- 


began to see the ridicule of runving a race with a 
visiter of distinction, the goal being the portal of 
her own castle, and commanded her coachman, 
as they approached the avenue, to slacken his 
pace, and allow p: to the stranger’s equi- 
page; a command which he gladly obeyed, as 
coming in time to save his honour, the horses of 
the Marquis’s carriage being better, or, at least, 
fresher than his own. He restrained ‘his pace, 
therefore, and suffered the green coach to enter the 
avenue, with all its retinue, which pass it occupied 
with the speed of a whirlwind. The Marquis’s 
laced charioteer no sooner found the pas d’ avance 
was granted to him, than he resumed a more 
deliberate pace, at which he advanced under the 
embowering shade of the lofty elms, surrounded 
by all the attendants; while the carriage of Lady 
Ashton followed, still more slowly, at some distance. 

In the front of the castle, and beneath the portal 
which admitted guests into the inner court, stood 
Sir Williani Ashton, much perplexed in mind, his 
younger son and daughter beside him, and in their 
rear a train of attendants of various ranks, in and 
out of livery. The nobility and gentry of Scotland, 
at this period, were remarkable even to extrava- 
gance for the number of their servants, whose 
services were easily purchased in a country where 
men were numerous beyond proportion to the 
means of employing them. 

The manners of a man, trained like Sir William 
Ashton, are too much at his command to remain 
long disconcerted with the most adverse concur- 
rence of circumstances. We received the Marquis, 
as he alighted foom his equipage, with the usual 
compliments of welcome; and, as be ushered him 
into the great hall, expressed his hope that his 
journey had been pleasant. The Marquis was a 
tall, well-made man, with a thoughtful and intelli- 
gent countenance, and an eye, in which the fire of 
ambition had for some years replaced the vivacity 
of youth ; a bold, proud expression of countenance, 
yet chastened by habitual caution, and the desire 
which, as the head of a party, he necessaril 
entertained of acquiring popularity. He answere 
with courtesy the courteous inquiries of the Lord 
Keeper, and was formally presented to Miss Ash- 
ton, in the course of which ceremony the Lord 
Keeper gave the first symptom of what was chiefly 
occupying his mind, by introducing his daughter 
as “ his wife, Lady Ashton.” 

Lucy blushed ; the Marquis looked surprised at 
the extremely juvenile ap ce of his hostess, 
and the Lord Keeper with difficulty rallied himself 
so far as to explain, “I should have said my 
daughter, my lord; but the truth is, that I saw 
Lady Ashton’s carriage enter the avenue shortly 
after your lordship’s, and ——” bases 

“Make no apology, my lord,” replied his noble 
guest ; “let me entreat you will wait on your lady, 
and leave me to cultivate Miss Ashton’s acquain- 
tance. I am shocked my people should have taken 
precedence of our hostess at her own gate; ry bo 
lordship is aware, that I supposed Lady Ashton 
was still in the south. Permit me to beseech you 
wil] wave ceremony, and hasten to welcome her.” 

This was precisely what the Lord Keeper longed 
to do; and he ineeney eects by his lordship’s 
obliging permisaion. To see y Ashton, and 
encounter the first burst of her displeasure in 
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vate, might prepare her, in some degree, to receive 
apenas guests with due decorum. As her 
carriage, therefore, stopped, the arm of the atten- 
tive husband was ready to assist Lady Ashton in 
dismounting. Looking as if she saw him not, she 
his arm aside, and requested that of Captain 
Brnigengelt, who stood b the coach with his 
hat under his arm, having acted as cavaliére ser- 
vente, or oyu in attendance, during the journey. 
Taking hold of this respectable person’s arm as i 
to support her, Lady Ashton traversed the court, 
uttering a word or two by way of direction to the 
servants, but not one to Sir William, who in vain 
endeavoured to attract her attention, as he rather 
followed than accompanied her into the hall, in 
which they found the Marquis in close conversa- 
tion with the Master of Ravenswood: Lucy had 


a mumbling tone, like that of a double echo, 
_— flourish of his hat, the alee grit 

was abridged, compared thane 
which had s6 cordially graced his introduction to 
the Marquis and the Lord Keeper. 

Lockhard, followed by three menials, now entered 
with wine and refreshments, which it was the fashion 
to offer as a whet before dinner; and when they were 

laced before the guests, Lady Ashton made an 


ak 


P. 
if | apology for withdrawing her husband from them 


for some minutes upon business of speci 
The Marquis, of course, requested ladyship 
would lay herself under no restraint ; and Craigen- 
gelt, bolting with speed a second glass of racy 
canary, hastened to leave the room, feeling no 
great pleasure in the prospect of being left alone 
with the Marquis of A—— and the Master of 


taken the first opportunity of escaping. There | Ravenswood; the presence of the former holding 


was embarrassment on every countenance except | 
that of the Marquis of A———; for even Craigen- | 


him in awe, and that of the latter in bodily terror. 
Some arrangements about his horse fF | ge 


gelt’s impudence was hardly able to veil his fear formed the pretext for his sudden retreat, in which 


of Ravenswood, and the rest felt the awkwardness 
of the position in which they were thus unexpect- 


Ader wa 

waiting a moment to be presented by Sir 
William Ashton, the Marquis resolved to introduce 
himself. ‘The Lord Keeper,” he said, bowing to 
Lady Ashton, “has just introduced to me his 
daughter as his wife—he might very easily present 
Lady Ashton as his daughter, s0 little does she 
differ from what I remember her some years since. 


—Will she permit an old acquaintance the privi- , 


lege of a guest 1” 

He saluted the lady with too good a grace to 
apprehend a repulse, and then proceeded — “ This, 
ly Ashton, is a peacemaking visit, and therefore 
I presume to introduce my cousin, the young Mas- 

ter of Ravenswood, to your favourable notice.” 
Lady Ashton could not choose but curtsey ; but 
there was in her obeisance an air of haughtiness 
ak to contemptuous repulse. vens- 
wood could not choose but bow; but his manner 
returned the scorn with which he had been greeted. 
“ Allow me,’ she said, “to present to your lord- 
ship my friend.” Craigengelt, with the forward 


he persevered, although Lady Ashton gave Lock- 
hard orders to be careful most particularly to 
accommodate Captain Craigengelt with all the 
attendance which he could possibly require. The 
Marquis and the Master of Ravenswood were thus 
left to communicate to each other their remarks 
upon the reception which they had met with, while 
Lady Ashton led the way, and her lord followed 
somewhat like a condemned criminal, to her lady- 
ship’s dressing-room. 

So soon as the spouses had both entered, her 
ladyship gave way to that fierce audacity of temper, 
which she had with difficulty suppressed, out 0! 
respect to ap ces. She shut the door behind 
the alarmed Lord Keeper, took the key out of the 
spring-lock, and with a countenance which years 


| had not bereft of its haughty charms, and eyes 


which spoke at once resolution and resentment, she 
addressed her astounded husband in these words: — 
“My lord, I am not greatly surprised at the con- 
nections you have been pleased to form during my 
absence — they are entirely in conformity with your 
birth and breeding ; and if I did expect any thing 
else, I heartily own my error, and that I merit, by 


impudence which men of his cast mistake for ease, | having done so, the disappointment you had pre: 
made a sliding bow to the Marquis, which he | pared for me.” 


by a flourish of his gold-laced hat. The 

turned to her husband—* You and I, Sir 

William,” she said, and these were the first words 

she had addressed to him, “have acquired new 

uaintances since we —let me introduce 

the acquisition I have made to mine— Captain 
Craigengeit.” 

Another bow, and another flourish of the gold- 
laced hat, which was returned by the Lord Keeper 
without intimation of former recognition, and with 
that ou, of as readiness, ites ara agi his 
wish, peace amnesty take place 
betwixt the contending ies, including the aia 
liaries on both sides. “ Let me introduce you to 
** gaid he to Captain 
following up the same amicable sys- 
tem. But the Master drew up his tall form to the 
fall extent of his height, and without so much as 

towards the person thua introduced to him, 
- in a marked tone, “ Captai oie pi 

are already perfectly well acquainte 
each other.” : 
« Perfectly — perfeetly,” replied the Captain, in 


ES 


~My dear Lady Ashton—my dear Eleanor,” 
said the Lord Keeper, “listen to reason for a 
moment, and I will convince you I have acted 
with all the regard due to the dignity, as well as 
the interest, of my family.” 

“To the interest of your family I conceive you 
aa capable of attending,” returned the indig- 
nant » “and even to the dignity of ipa own 
family also, as far as it requires any looking after 
— But as mine happens to be inextricably involved 
with it, you will excuse me if I choose to give my 
own attention so far as that is concerned.” 

“ What would you have, Lady Ashton?” said 
the husband -—“ What is it that displeases you ! 
Why is it that on your return after so long an 
absence, I am arraigned in this manner ft” 

* Ask your own conscience, Sir William, what 
has pted you to become a renegade to your 

litical party and opinions, and led you, for what 

know, to be on the point of marrying your only 
daughter to a beggarly Jacobite bankrupt, the in- 
veterate enemy zon family to the boot. 

“ Why, what in the name of common sense and 








common civility, would you have me do, madam ~” 
answered her husband—“Is it possible for me, 
with ordinary decency, to turn a young gentleman 
vut of my house, who saved my daughter’s life and 
my own, but the other morning as it were !” 

“ Saved your life! I have heard of that story,” 
said the lady~-“the Lord Keeper was scared by a 
dun cow, and he takes the young fellow who killed 
ner for Guy of Warwick—any butcher from Had- 
dington may soon have an equal claim on your 


hospitality. 

Lady Ashton,” stammered the Keeper, “ this 
is intolerable— and when I am desirous, too, to 
make you easy by any sacrifice -—if you would but 
tell me what you would be at.” 

“Go down to your guests,” said the imperious 
dame, “and make your apology to Ravenswood, 
that the arrival of Captain Craigengelt and some 
other friends, renders it impossible for you to offer 
him riage at the castle—I expect young Mr 
Hayston of Bucklaw.” 

“Good heavens, madam !” ejaculated her hus- 
band — “ Ravenswood to give place to Craigengelt, 
@ common gambler and an informer !—it was all I 
could do to forbear desiring the fellow to get out of 
my house, and I was much surprised to see him in 
your ladyship’s train.” 

* Since you saw him there, you might be well 
assured,” answered this meek helpmate, “ that he 
was proper society. As to this Ravenswood, he 
only meets with the creatment which, to my certain 
knowledge, he gave to a much-valued friend of 
mine, who had the misfortune to be his guest some 
time since. But take your resolution; for, if 
Ravenswood does not quit the house, I will.” 

Sir William Ashton paced up and down the apart- 
ment in the most distressing agitation ; fear, and 
shame, and anger contending against the habitual 
deference he was in the use of rendering to his 
lady. At length it ended, as is usual with timid 
minds placed in such circumstances, in his adopt- 
ing a mezzo termine, a middle measure. 

“TJ tell you frankly, madam, I neither can nor 
will be guilty of the incivility you propose to the 
Master of Ravenswood -— he not deserved it at 
my hand. If you will be so unreasonable as to 
insult a man of quality under your own roof, I 
cannot prevent you; but I will not at least be the 
agent in such a preposterous proceeding.” 

* You will not ?” asked the lady. 

“ No, by heavens, madam!” her husband replied; 
“ask me any thing congruent with common decency, 
as to drop his acquaintance by degrees, or the like 
— but to bid him leave my house is what I will not, 
and cannot consent to.” 

“ Then the task of supporting the honour of the 
peep Ait fail on me, as it has often done before,” 
said the lady. 

She sat down, and hastily wrote a few lines. 
The Lord Keeper made another effort to prevent 
her taking a step so decisive, just as she opened the 
door to call her female attendant from the ante- 
room. “ Think what you are doing, Lady Ashton 
~— you are making a mortal enemy of a young man, 
who is like to have the meana of harming use” 

“Did you ever know a Douglas who feared an 
enemy 1 answered the lady contemptuously. 

# Ay, but he is as proud and vindictive as an 
hundred and an hundred devils to boot. 
Think of it for a night only.” : 
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“ Not for another moment,” answered the lady; 
—‘“here, Mrs Patullo, give this billet to young 
Ravenswood.” : 

“To the Master, madam f”’ said Mrs Patullo. 

“ Ay, to the Master, if you call him so.” 

“I wash my hands of it entirely,” said the 
Keeper; “and I shall go down into the garden, 
and see that Jardine gathers the winter fruit for 


the dessert.” 
“Do so,” said the lady, ing after him with 
glances of infinite contempt; “ thank God that 


te leave one behind you as fit to protect the 
onour of the family, as you are to after pip- 
pins and — 

The Lord Keeper remained long enough in the 
garden to give her ladyship’s mind time to explode, 
and to let, as he thought, at least the first violence 
of Ravenswood’s displeasure blow over. When he 
entered the hall, he found the Marquis of A——. 

iving orders to some of his attendants. He seemed 
in high displeasure, and interrupted an apology 
which Sir William had commenced, for havi t 
his lordship alone. 

“TI presume, Sir William, 
to this singular billet with which my kinsman of 
Ravenswood”? (an emphasis on the word my) “ has 
been favoured by your lady—and, of course that 
you are prepared to receive my adieus— My kins- 
man is already gone, having thought it unnecessary 


Pe eas 


to offer any on his part, since all former civilitieg 
had been cancelled by this sin insult.” 
“T protest, my lord,” said Sir William, holding 


the billet in his hand, “I am not privy to the con- 
tents of this letter. I know Lady Ashton is a 
warm-tempered and prejudiced woman, and I am 
sincerely sorry for any offence that has been given 
or taken; but I hope your lordship will considey 
that a lad ? 
“Should bear herself towards persons of a cer- 
tain rank with the breeding of one,” said the 
Marquis, completing the half-uttered sentence. 
“True, my lord,” said the unfortunate Keeper ; 
“but Lady Ashton is still a woman i 
“And as such, methinks,” said the Marquis, 
again interrupting him, “should be taught the 
duties which correspond to her station. But here 
she comes, and I will learn from her own mouth 
the reason of this extraordinary and unex 
affront offered to my near relation, while both he 


and I were her ladyship’s guests.” 
oor 





Lady Ashton accordingly entered the 
at this moment. Her dispute with Sir Willi 
and a subsequent interview with her daughter, had 
not prevented her from attending to the duties of 
her toilette. She appeared in full dress; and, from 
the charagter of her countenance and manner, well 
became the splendour with which ladies of quality 
then appeared on such occasions. ; 

The Marquis of A—— bowed haughtily, and she 
returned the salute with equal pride and distance 
of demeanour. Hoe then took from th “Sh pereted 
hand of Sir William Ashton the billet he iven 
him the moment before he approached the ‘dy, 
and was about to speak, when she interrupted him. 
“I perceive, my lord, you are about to enter upon 
an unpleasant subject. Iam sorry any such should 
have occurred at this time, to interrupt, in the 
slightest degree, the respectful Tags pg eg 
your lordship—but so it is.—Mr Edgar Ravens- 
wood, for whom I have addressed the billet in your 
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lordship’s hand, has abuved the hospitality of this 
family, and Sf William Ashton’s softness of tem- 
per, in order to seduce a young person into engage- 
ments without her parent’s consent, and of which 
baa Srethi can approve.” 

th gentlemen answered at once,—“ My kins- 
man is incapable ”——— said the Lord Marquis. 

“YT am confident that my daughter Lucy is still 
more incapable’’ said the Lord Keeper. 

Lady Ashton at once interrupted, and replied to 
them both.—** My Lord Marquis, your kinsman, 
if Mr Ravenswood has the honour to be so, has 
made the attempt privately to secure the affections 
of this young and inexperienced girl. Sir William 
Ashton, your daughter has been simple enough to 

ive more encouragement than she ought to have 
one to so very improper a suitor.” 

“ And I think, madam,” said the Lord Keeper, 
losing his accustomed temper and patience, “ that 
if you had nothing better to tell us, you had better 
have kept this family secret to yourself also.” 

You will pardon me, Sir William,’’ said the 
lady, calmly ; “the noble Marquis has a right to 
know the cause of the treatment I have found it 
nece to use to a gentleman whom he calls his 
blood-relation.” 

“It is a cause,’ muttered the Lord Keeper, 
“which has emerged since the effect has taken 
place ; for, if it exists at all, I am sure she knew 
nothing of it when her letter to Ravenswood was 
written.” 

“ It is the first time that I have heard of this,” 
said the Marquis; “but since your ladyship has 
tabled a subject so delicate, permit me to say, that 
my kinsman’s birth and connections entitled him to 
a patient hearing, and at least a civil refusal, even 
in case of his being so ambitious as to raise his 
eyes to the daughter of Sir William Ashton.” 

* You will recollect, my lord, of what blood Miss 
ee Ashton is come by the mother’s side,” said 

e lady. 

“T do remember your descent— from a younger 
branch of the house of Angus,” said the Marquis 
—‘“and your ladyship—forgive me lady—ought 
not to forget that the Ravenswoods have thrice 
intermarried with the main stem. Come, madam 
—I know how matters stand—old and long-fos- 
tered prejudices are difficult to get over—I make 
every allowance for them—JI ought not, and I 
would not otherwise have suffered my kinsman to 
depart alone, expelled, in a manner, from this 
house—but I had hopes of being a mediator. I 
am still unwilling to leave you in anger—and shall 
not set forward till after noon, as I rejoin the 
Master of Ravenswood upon the road a few miles 
from hence. Let us talk over this matter more 


ai Ae 

“It is what I anxiously desire, my lord,” said 
Sir William Ashton, eagerly. “Lady Ashton, we 
will not permit my Lord of A—— to leave us in 
ay. apie We must compel him to tarry dinner 
at the castle.” 


“ The castle,” said the lady, “ and all that it con- 
tains, are at the command of the Marquis, so long 
as he chooees to honour it with his residence ; but 

he farther discussion of this disagreeable 


- 
Pardon me, good madam,” said the Marquis; 
bat I cannot allow you to express any hasty 
resolution on a subject so important. I see that 





ih 


more company is arriving; and since I have the 
good fortune to renew my former acquaintance 
with Lady Ashton, I hope she will give me leave 
to avoid perilling what I prize so highly upon any 
disagreeable subject of discussion —at least, till we 
have talked over more pleasant topics.” 

The lady smiled, curtsied, and gave her hand to 
the Marquis, by whom, with all the formal gallan- 
try of the time, which did not permit the guest to 
tuck the sag Fa the house under the arm, as a 
rustic does his sweetheart at a wake, she was 
ushered to the eating-room. . 

Here they were joined by Bucklaw, Craigengelt, 
and other neighbours whom the Lord Keeper had 
previously invited to meet the Marquis of A . 
An apology, founded upon a slight indisposition, 
was alleged as an excuse for the absence of Miss 
Ashton, whose seat appeared unoccupied. The 
entertainment was splendid to profusion, and was 
protracted till a late hour. 


x 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


Such was our fallen father’s fate, 
Yet better than mine own; 
He shared his exile with his mate, 
I'm banish’d forth alone. 
WALLER. 


I wit. not attempt to describe the mixture of 
indignation and regret with which Ravenswood left 
the seat which had belonged to his ancestors. The 
terms in which Lady Ashton’s billet was couched 
rendered it impossible for him, without being defi- 
cient in that spirit of which he perhaps had too 
much, to remain an instant longer within its walls, 
The Marquis, who had his share in the affront, 
was, nevertheless, still willing to make some efforts 
at conciliation. He therefore suffered his kinsman 
to depart alone, making him promise, however, that 
he would wait for him at the small inn called the 
Tod’s-hole, situated, as our readers may be pleased 
to recollect, half way betwixt Ravenswood Castle 
and Wolf’s Crag, and about five Scottish miles 
distant from each. Here the Marquis proposed to 
join the Master of Ravenswood, either that night 
or the next morning. His own feelings would have 
induced him to have left the castlé directly, but he 
was loath to forfeit, without at least one effort, the 
advantages which he had proposed from his visit 
to the Lord Keeper; and the Master of Ravens- 
wood was, even in the very heat of his resentment, 
unwilling to foreclose any chance of reconciliation 
which might arise out of the partiality which Sir 
William Ashton had shewn towards him, as well as 
the intercessory arguments of his noble kinsman. 
He himeelf departed without a moment’s delay, 
farther than was necessary to make this arrange- 
ment. 

At first he spurred his horse at a quick pace 
through an avenue of the park, as if, by rapidity of 
motion, he could stupify the confusion of feelings 
with which he was aseail ed. But as the road grew 
wilder and more sequestered, and when the trees 
had hidden the turrets.of the castle, he gradually 
slackened his pace, as if to indulge the painful 
reflections which he had in vain endea to 
repress, The path in which he found himself led 
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pum. to the Mermaiden’s Fountain, and to the cot- 
tage of Alice ; and the fatal influence which super- 
stitious belief attached to the former spot, as well 
as the admonitions which had been in vain offered 
to him by the inhabitant of the latter, forced them- 
selves upon his memory. ‘“ Old saws s truth,” 
he said to himself; “and the Mermaiden’s Well 
has indeed witnessed the last act of rashness of the 
neir of Ravenswood. — Alice spoke well,” he con- 
tinued, “and I am in the situation which she fore- 
told— or rather, I am more deeply dishonoured — 
not the dependant and ally of the destroyer of my 
father’s house, as the old sibyl presaged, but the 
degraded wretch, who has aspired to hold that 
subordinate character, and has been rejected with 
disdain.” 
We are bound to tell the tale as we have received 
it; and, considering the distance of the time, and 
propensity of those through whose mouths it has 
assed to the marvellous, this could not be called a 
cottish story, unless it manifested a tinge of Scot- 
tish superstition. As Ravenswood approached the 
solitary fountain, he is said to have met with the 
following singular adventure :— His horse, which 
was moving slowly forward, suddenly interrupted 
its steady and composed pace, snorted, reared, and, 
though urged by the spur, refused to proceed, as if 
some object of terror had suddenly presented itself. 
On looking to the fountain, Ravenswood discerned 
a female figure, dressed in a white, or rather grey- 
ish mantle, placed on the very spot on which Lucy 
Ashton had reclined while listening to the fatal tale 
of love. His immediate impression was, that she 
had conjectured by which path he would traverse 
the park on his wee ploee and placed herself at 
this well-known and sequestered place of rendez- 
yous, to indulge her own sorrow and his in a part- 
ing interview. In this belief he jumped ‘from his 
horse, and, making its bridle fast to a tree, walked 
hastily towards the fountain, pronouncing eagerly, 
et under his breath, the words, “ Miss Ashton ! — 
ucy ! 
The figure turned as he addressed it, and dis- 
pee to his wondering eyes the features, not of 
ucy Ashton, but of old blind Alice. The singu- 
larity of her dress, which rather resembled a shroud 
than the ent of a living woman—the appea- 
rance of her person, larger, as it struck him, than 
it usually seemed to be—above all, the strange 
circumstance of a blind, infirm, and decrepit per- 
son being found alone and at a distance from her 
habitation, (considerable, if her infirmities be taken 
into account,) combined to impress him with a 
oe of wonder neh pasa g to fear. As he ap- 
proached, she arose slowly from her seat, held her 
shrivelled hand up as if to prevent his coming more 
near, and her withered lips moved fast, although 
no sound issued from them. Ravenswood stopped; 
and as, after a moment’s pause, he again advan 
towards her, Alice, or her apparition, moved or 
ided backwards towards the thicket, still keepi 
er face turned towards him. The trees soon hi 
the form from his sight; and, yielding to the stron 
and terrific ap pe that the being which he had 
geen was not of this world, the Master of Ravens- 
wood remained rooted to the ground whereon he 
had stood when he caupht his last view of her. 
At length, summoning up his courage, he adyanced 
to the spot on which the figure had seemed to be 
neated; but neither was there preseure of the grass, 
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nor any other circumstance, to mduce him to be- 
lieve that what he had seen was real and sub- 
stantial. : 

Full of those strange thoughts and confused 
apprehensions which awake in the bosom of one 
who conceives he has wi d some preternatura] 
appearance, the Master of Ravenswood walked back 
towards his horse, frequently however looking be- 
hind him, not without apprehension, as if expecting 
that the vision would re-appear. But the appari- 
tion, whether it was real, or whether it was the 
creation of a heated and .agitated imagination, 
returned not again ; and he found his horse sweat- 
ing and terrified, as if experiencing that agony of 
fear, with which the presence of a supernatural 
being is supposed to agitate the brute creation. 

e Master mounted, and rode slowly forward, 
soothing his steed from time to time, while the ani- 
mal seemed internally to shrink and shudder, as if 
expecting some new object of fear at the opening 
of every glade. The rider, after a moment's com 
sideration, resolved to investigate the matter far- 
ther. “Can my eyes have deceived me,” he said, 
“and deceived me for such a space of time 1—Or 
are this woman’s infirmities but feigned, in order 
to excite compassion ?— And even then, her motion 
resembled not that of a living and existing person. 
Must I adopt the popular creed, and think that the 
unhappy being has formed a league with the powers 
of darkness !—-I am determined to be resolved— 
I will not brook imposition even from my own 
eyes.” 

In this uncertainty he rode up to the little 
wicket of Alice’s garden. Her seat beneath the 
birch-tree was vacant, though the day was pleasant, 
and the sun was high. He approached the hut, 
and heard from within the sobs and wailing of a 
female. No answer was returned when he knocked, 
so that, after a moment’s pause, he lifted the latch 
and entered. It was indeed a house of solitude and 
sorrow. Stretched upon her miserable pallet lay 
the corpse of the last retainer of the house of 
Ravenswood, who still abode on their paternal do- 
mains! Life had but shortly departed; and the 
little girl, by whom she had been attended in her 
last moments, was wringing her hands and sobbing, 
betwixt childish fear and sorrow, over the body of 
her mistress. 

The Master of Ravenswood had some difficulty 
to compose the terrors of the poor child, whom his 
unexpected appearance had at first rather appalled 
than coinforted ; and when he succeeded, the first 
expression which the girl used intimated that “he 
had come too late.” Upon inquiring the meaning 
of this expression, he learned that the deceased, 
upon the first attack of the mortal agony, had sent 
a peasant to the castle to beseech an interview of 
the Master of Ravenswood, and had expressed the 
utmost impatience for his return, But the mes- 
sengers of the poor are tardy and negligent: the 
fellow had not reached the castle, as was after- 
wards learned, until Ravenswood had left it, and 
had then found too much amusement among the 
retinue of the strangers to return in any haste to 
the cottage of Alice. Meantime her anxiety of 
mind seemed to increase with the agony of her 
body; and, to use the phrase of Babie, her only 
attendant, “she prayed powerfully that she t 
see her master’s son once Mm and renew hi 
warning.” She died just as the clock in the dis 
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sant yen tolled one; and Ravenswood remem- 
ie Bak internal shudderings, that he had heard 
the chime sound through the wood just before he 
had seen what he was now much disposed to con- 
vider as the spectre of the deceased. 

It was necessary, as well from his respect to the 
departed as in common humanity to her terrified 
attendant, that he should take some measures to 
relieve the girl from her distressing situation. 
The dede he understood, had expressed a 
desire to be buried in a solitary churchyard, near 
the little inn of the Tod’s-hole, called eal cape 
tage, or more commonly Armitage, in whi 
interred some of the Havenswood tatcily, and raaty 
of their followers. Ravenswood conceived it his 
duty to gratify this predilection, so commonly found 
to exist among the Scottish peasantry, and des- 
patched Babie to the neighbouring village to pro- 
eure the assistance af some females, assuring her 
that, in the meanwhile, he would himself remain 
with the dead body, which, asin Thessaly of old, 


it is accounted highly unfit to leave without a | 
| with a ghastly smile, which reminded him of the 


watch. 


| was to the men, the gloomy | abe lata of the 
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moderate, for the first was eighty years of age and 
up the second was paralytic, and the third 
lame of a leg from sqme accident. But the burial 
duties rendered to the deceased, are, to the Scottish 
peasant of either sex, a labour of love. I know 
not whether it is from the temper of the people, 
grave and enthusiastic as it certainly is, or from the 
recollection of the ancient Catholic opinions, when 
the funeral rites were always considered as a period 
of festival to the living ;-but feasting, good cheer, 
and even inebriety, were, and are, the frequent 
accompaniments of a Scottish old-fashioned burial. 
What the funeral feast, or dirgie, as it rey nie 
body for the coffin were to the women. To straight 
the Ricci limbs upon a sabe used for that 
melancholy purpose, to array the corpse in clean 
linen, and over that in its woollen oud, were 
operations committed always to the old matrons of 
the village, and in which they found a singular and 
gloomy delight. 

The old women paid the Master their salutationg 


Thus, in the course of a quarter of an hour or | meeting betwixt Macbeth and the witches on the 


fittle more, he found himself sitting a solitary guard | 


blasted heath of Forres. He gave them some 


over the inanimate corpse of her, whose dismissed | money, and recommended to them the charge of 
spirit, unless his eyes had strangely deceived him, ! the dead body of their contemporary, an office 


nad so recently manifested itself before him. Not- | 


which they willingly undertook ; intimating to him, 


withstanding his natural courage, the Master was ' at the same time, that he must leave the but, in 
considerably affected by a concurrence of circum- | order that they might begin their mournful duties. 


stances so extraordinary. 
her eager desire to see me. Can it be, then,’— 
was his natural course of reflection —“ can strong 
and earnest wishes, formed during the last agony 
of nature, survive ita ca he, surmount the 
awful bounds of the spiritual world, and place 
before us its inhabitants in the hues and colourin 


of life 1— And why was that manifested to the eye | 
| sheugh,” said the elder sibyl, and still her withered 


which could not unfold its tale to the ear !—and 
wherefore should a breach be made in the laws of 
nature, yet its purpose remain unknown? Vain 
questions, which only death, when it shall make 
me like the pale and withered form before me, can 
ever resolve.” 

_ He laid a cloth, as he spoke, over the lifeless face, 
upon whose features he felt unwilling any longer to 
dwell. He then took his place in an old carved 
oaken chair, ornamented ‘with his own armorial 
bearings, which Alice had contrived to appropriate 
to her own use in the pillage which took place 
among creditors, officers, domestics, and messengers 
of the law, when his father left Ravenswood Castle 
for the last time. Thus seated, he banished, as 
much as he could, the superstitious feelings which 
the late incident naturally inspired. His own were 
sad enough, without the exaggeration of super- 
natural terror, since he found himself transferred 
the situation of a successful lover of Lucy 
and an honoured and respected friend of 
into the melancholy and solitary guar- 

abandoned and forsaken corpse of a 
pauper. . 

He was relieved, however, from his sad office 
sooner than he could reasonably have expected, 
considering the distance betwixt the hut of the 
deceased and the village, and the age and infirmities 
oo a aad 

phrase, to relieve guard upon 
other occasion the speed of 
been much more 
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: 


On an 
these reverend sibyls would have 


“She died an harm | Ravenswood readil 
‘ to recommend to 


agreed to depart, only tarrying 
em due attention to the body 
and to receive information where he was to find the 
sexton, or beadle, who had in charge the deser 
churchyard of the Armitage, in order to prepare 
matters for the reception of old Alice in the place 
of repose which she selected for herself. 

“ Ye’ll no be pinched to find out Johnie Mort- 


cheek bore a grisly smile,—*“ he dwells near the 
Tod’s hole, a house of entertainment where there 
has been mony a blythe birling—for death and 
drink-draining are near neighbours to ane anither.” 

“Ay! and that’s e’en true, cummer,” said 
the lame hag, propping herself with a crutch which 
supported the shortness of her left leg, “ for I 
mind when the father of this Master of Ravens- 
wood that is now standing before us, sticked young 
Blackhall with his whinger, for a wrang word sai 
ower their wine, or brandy, or what not — he gaed 
in 38 light as a lark, and he came out wi’ his foot 
foremost. I was at the winding of the corpse; 
and when the bluid was washed off, he was a bonny 
bouk of man’s body.” ° 

It may easily be believed, that this ill-timed 
anecdote hastened the 8 purpose of quitting 
a company so evil-omened and so odious. Yet, 
while walking to the tree to which his horse was 
tied, and busying himself with adjusting the girths 
of the saddle, he could not avoid hearing, through 
the hedge of the little garden, a conversation 
respecting himself, betwixt the lame woman and 
oe pare poles Pot The pair had eer into 

e en to ga shai » southernwood, rue, 

to 


and other sre strewed upon the 
: barn by way of tion in the 
chimney o: scans ca yc v* 
almost exhausted by » was left 
the corpse, lest wi or fiends: § ~ 
sport with it. 
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The following low croaking dialogue was neces- 
sarily overheard by the Master of Ravenswood :— 

« That’s a fresh and full-grown hemlock, Annie 
Winnie—mony a cummer lang syne wad hae 
sought nae better horse to flee over hill and how, 
through mist and moonlight, and light down in 
the King of France’s cellar. 

« Ay, cummer ! but the very deil has turned as 
hard-hearted now as the Lord Keeper, and the grit 
folk that hae breasts like whin-stane. They prick 
us and they pine us, and they pit us on the pinny- 
winkles for witches ; and, if I say my prayers back- 
wards ten times ower, Satan will never gie me 
amends o’ them.” 

“Did ye ever see the foul thief?’ asked her 
neighbour. 

“Na!” replied the other spokeswoman; “but 
{ trow I hae dreamed of him mony a time, and I 
think the day will come they will burn me for ’t.— 
But ne’er mind, cummer! we hae this dollar of 
the Master’s, and we'll send doun for bread and for 
yill, tobacco, and a drap brandy to burn, and a wee 

ickle saft sugar—and be there deil, or nae deil, 
fi, we ’ll hae a merry night o’t.” 

Here her leathern chops uttered a sort of cackling 
ghastly laugh, resembling, to a certain degree, the 
ery of the screech-owl. 

“ He’s a frank man, and a free-handed man, 
the Master,” said Annie Winnie, “and a comcly 
personage— broad in the shouthers, and narrow 
around the lungies—he wad mak a bonny corpse 
= wad like to hae the streaking and winding o’ 
him. 

“It is written on his brow, Annie Winnie,” 
returned the octogenarian, her companion, “ that 
hand of woman, or of man either, will never 
straught him— dead-deal will never be laid on his 
back— make you your market of that, for I hac it 
frae a sure hand.’ 

“Will it be his lot to die on the battle-ground 
then, Ailsie Gourlay !— Will he die by the sword 
or the ball, as his forbears hae dune before him, 
mony ane o’ them ?” 

sid rai “ie mair oe about it— hell no be 
grace ,” replied the sage. 

“] i © ace! wiser dian ither folk, Ailsie 
Gourlay — But wha tell’d ye this 1” 

“ Fashna your thumb about that, Annie Winnie,” 
rail the sibyl—*“I hae it frae a hand sure 
an ° 

“But ye said ye never saw the foul thief,” 
reiterated her inquisitive companion. 

“T hae it frae as sure a hand,” said Ailsie, “and 
frae them that spaed his fortune before the sark 
gaed ower his head.” 

“ Hark ! T hear his horse’s feet riding aff,” said 
the other 3 “they dinna sound as if good luck was 

em. 


wi’ th 

, Birs,” cried the paralytic hag from 
* and let us do what is needfu’, and say 
what is fitting; for if the dead corpse binna 
straughted it will girn and thraw, and that will fear 
the best o’ us.” 

Ravenswood was now out of hearing. He despised 
most of the ordinary prejudices ahout witchcraf 
omens, and vaticination, to which his an 
country still gave such implicit credit, “That to, 
express a doubt of them, was accounted a crime 
equal to the unbelief of. Jews or Saracens; he 
knew also that the prevailing belief concerning 


LAMMERMOOR. 


witches, operating upon the h ondriae habite 
of those wiiom age, infirmity, an rendered 
liable to suspicion, and enforced by fear of 


death, and the 


of the most cruel tortures, 
often extorted " 


ose confessions which encumber 
and dis the criminal records of Scotland 
during the seventeenth century. But the vision of 
that morning, whether real or inary, had 
im d his mind with a superstitious feeling 
which he in vain endeavoured to shake off. The 

_nature of the business which awaited him at the 

' little inn, called Tod’s-hole, where he soon after 
arrived, was not of a kind to restore his spirits. 

It was ne he should see Mortsheugh, the 
sexton of the old burial-ground at Armitage, to 
| arrange matters for the funeral of Alice; and as 
the man dwelt near the place of her late residence, 
the Master, after a slight refreshment, walked 
towards the place where the body of Alice was 
to be deposited. It was situated in the nook formed 
by the eddying sweep of a stream, which issued 
from the oe hills. A rude cavern in an 
adjacent rock, which, in the interior, was cut into 
the shape of a cross, formed the hermitage, where 
some Saxon saint had in ancient times done penance, 
and given name to the place. The rich Abbey of 
Coldinghame had, in latter days, established a 
chapel in the neighbourhood, of which no vestige 
was now visible, though the churchyard which 
surrounded it was still, as upon the present occa- 
sion, used for the interment of particular persons. 
One or two shattered yew-trees still grew within 
the precincts of that which had once been holy 
ground. Warriors and barons had been buried 
there of old, but their names were forgotten, and 
their monuments demolished. The only sepul- 
chral memorials which remained, were the upright 
headstones which mark the graves of persons of 
inferior rank. The abode of the sexton was a 
solitary cottage adjacent to the ruined wall of the 
cemetery, but so low, that, with its thatch, which 
nearly reached the ground, covered with a thick 
crop of grass, fog, and house-leeks, it resembled an 
overgrown grave. On inquiry, however, Ravens 
wood found that the man of the last mattock was 
absent at a bridal, being fiddler as well as grave- 
digger to the vicinity. He therefore retired to the 
little inn, gry a message, that early next 
morning he would again call for the person whose 
double occupation connected him at once with the 

house of mourning and the house of feasting. 

An outrider of the Marquis arrived at Tod’s-hole 
shortly after, with a message, intimating that his 
Master would join Ravenswood at that place on 
the following morning ; and the Master, who would 
otherwise have ed to his old retreat at 
Wolf's , remained there accordingly, to give 
meeting to his noble kinsman. 


— 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Haslet, Has this fellow no feeling of his busines ? — he 

a making. 

dralle. Onmecs hath made it in him a 
Hamiet. "Tis e’en 80: the hand of li 

the daintier sense. 


y of easiness 
employment hat! 
Hamlet, Act V. Scene I. 


Tue sleep of Ravenswood was broken by ghastly 
and agitating visions, and his waking intervalr 
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and painful anticipations of the future. He was 
perhaps the only traveller who ever slept in that 
miserable kennel without complaining of his 
lodgings, or feeling inconvenience from their 
deficiencies. It is when “the mind is free the 
body ’s delicate.” Morning, however, found the 
Master an early riser, in hopes that the fresh air 
of the dawn might afford the refreshment which 
night had refused him. He took his way toward 
the solitary burial-ground, which lay about half a 
mile from the inn. 

The thin blue smoke, which already began to 
curl upward, and to distinguish the cottage of the 
living from the habitation of the dead, apprized 
him that its inmate had returned and was stirring. 
Accordingly, on entering the little churchyard, he 
saw the old man labouring in a half made grave. 
My destiny, thought Ravenswood, seems to lead 
me to scenes of fate and of death; but these are 
childish thoughts, and they shall not masterme. I 
will not again suffer my imagination to beguile my 
senses. — The old man rested on his spade as the 
Master approached him, as if to receive his com- 
mands ; and as he did not immediately speak, the 
sexton opened the discourse in his own way. 

“Ye will be a wedding customer, sir, I’se 
warrant ?” 

“ What makes you think so, friend ?” replied the 


r. 
“T live by twa trades, sir,” replied the blithe old 


disturbed by melancholy reflections on the past, 
| 


there’s grund-mail—and bell-siller—(though the 
bell’s broken nae doubt)— and the kist—and my 
day’s wark-—-and my bit fee—and some brandy 
and yill to the drigie—I am no thinking that 
you can inter her, to ca’ decently, under saxteen 
pund Scots.” 

“ There is the money, my friend,” said Ravens- 
wood, “and something over. Be sure you know 
the grave.” 

“Yell be ane o’ her English relations, I’se war- 
rant,” said the hoary man of skulls; “ J hae heard 
she married far below her station; it was very 
right to let her bite on the bridle when she was 
living, and it’s very right to gie her a decent 
burial now she’s dead, for that’s a matter o’ credit 
to yoursell rather than to her. Folk may let their 
kindred shift for themsells when they are alive, 
and can bear the burden of their ain misdoings; 
but it’s an unnatural thing to let them be buried 
like dogs, when a’ the discredit gangs to the kin- 
dred —- what kens the dead corpse about it ?” 

“ You would not have people neglect their rela- 
tions on a bridal occasion neither ?” said Ravens- 
wood, who was amused with the professional limi- 
tation of the grave-digger’s philanthropy. 

The old man cast up his sharp grey eyes with 
a shrewd smile, as if he understood the jest, but 
instantly continued, with his former gravity, —~ 
“ Bridals — wha wad neglect bridals, that had ony 
regard for plenishing the earth? To be sure, they 
suld be celebrated with all manner of good cheer, 


man ; “ fiddle, sir, and spade ; filling the world, and | and meeting of friends, and musical instruments, 


emptying of it; and I suld ken baith cast of cus- 
tomers by head-mark in thirty years’ practice.” 

“You are mistaken, however, this morning,’ 
replied Ravenswood. 

“Am I?” said the old man, looking keenly at 
him, “troth and it may be; since, for as brent 
ag 
it 





our brow is, there is something sitting upon | 

is day, that is as near akin to death as to 
wedlock. Weel, weel; the pick and shovel are as 
ready to your order as bow and fiddle.” 

“TI wish you,” said Ravenswood, “ to look after 
the decent interment of an old woman, Alice 
st Alaa lived at the Craigfoot in Ravenswood 

ark. 


“Alice Gray! blind Alice!” said the sexton ; 
* and is she gane at last ? that’s another jow of the 
bell to bid me be ready. I mind when Habbie 
Gray brought her down to this land; a likely lass 
she was then, and looked over her southland nose 
at usa’. I trow her pride got a downcome. And 
is she e’en gane ?” 

“She died yesterday,” said Ravenswood ; “and | 
desired to be buried here, beside her husband ; you 
know where he lies, no doubt ?” 

“Ken where he lies?” answered the sexton, with 
national indirection of response, “I ken whar a’ | 
body lies, that lies here. But ye were speaking | 
o’ her grave i!—Lord help us—it’s no an ordinar | 
grave will haud her in, if a’s true that folk 
said of Alice in her auld days; and if I gae to 
six feet deep,—and a bl et ip shouldna be 
an inch mair ebb, or her ain wi 








nog 
wha's to pay the making o’t, I et” 
“T wil pay making o’t, I pray y 


« Reasonable charges!” said the sexton; “ou, 


of Hermitage, “ ye may 
cummers would | least, I ken naething else that suld mak m 
soon whirl her out of her shrond for a’ their auld | temptible, and folk are far frae respecting 
uaintance—-and be’t six feet, or he’t thnpe, | they wad do if I lived in a twa-lofted ecla 
But as for the Ravenswoods, I 
that, my friend, and all reasonable | generations of them, and deil ane to mend other.” 


harp, sackbut, and psaltery; or gude fiddle and 
pipes, when these auld-warld instruments of melody 
are hard to be compassed.” 

“‘ The presence of the fiddle, I daresay,” replied 
Ravenswood, “ would atone for the absence of all 
the others.” 

The sexton again looked sharply up at him, as 
he answered, “ Nae doubt— nae doubt— if it were 
weel played ;— but yonder,” he said, as if to change 
the discourse, “is Halbert Gray’s lang hame, 
that ye were speering after, just the third bourock 
beyond the muckle through-stane that stands on 
sax legs yonder, abune some ane of the Ravens- 
woods; for there 1s mony of their kin and followers 
here, deil lift them! though it isna just their 
main burial-place.” 

“They are no favourites, then, of yours, these 
Ravenswoods ?’ said the Master, not much pleased 
with the passing benediction which was thus 
bestowed on his family and name. 

“TT kenna wha should favour them,” said the 
grave-digger; “when they had lands and power, 
they were ill guides of them baith, and now their 
head’s down, there’s few care how lang they may 
be of lifting it again.” 

“Indeed!” said Ravenswood; “I never heard 
that this unhappy family deserved ill-will at the 
hands of their country. I grant their poverty — if 
that renders them contemptible.” 

“It will gang a far way till ’t,” said the sexton 
my word for that—at 
yself con- 
mo as 


seen three 


“TI tho t they 


had enjoyed a fair character 
in the ou said their descendant. 
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* Character | Ou, ye see, sir,” said the sexton, “as 
for the auld gude-sire body of a lord, P lived on his 
land when I was a swanking young chield, and could 
hao blawn the trumpet wi’ ony body, for I had 
wind eneugh then—and touching this trumpeter 
Marine that I have heard play afore the Lords of 
the Circuit, I wad hae made nae mair o’ him than 
of a bairn and a bawhbee whistle —I defy him to 
hae played ‘Boot and saddle,’ or ‘Horse and 
away, or ‘ Gallants, come trot,’ with me — he hadna 
the tones.” 

But what is all this to old Lord Ravenswood, 
my friend ?”’ said the Master, who, with an anxiety 
not unnatural in his circumstances, was desirous 
of prosecuting the musician’s first topic — “ What 

his memory to do with the degeneracy of 
the trumpet music ?”’ 

“Just this, sir,”” answered the sexton, “that I 
lost my wind in his service. Ye see I was trumpetcr 
at the castle, and had allowance for blawing at 
break of day, and at dinner-time, and other whiles 
when there was company about, and it pleased my 
lord; and when he raised his militia to caper awa 
to Bothwell Brigg against the wrang-headed wast- 
land whigs, I behoved, reason or nane, to munt a 
horse and caper awa wi’ them.” 

“ And very reasonable,” said Ravenswood ; “ you 
were his servant and vassal.” 

* Servitor, say ye ?”’ replied the sexton, “and so 
I was— but it was to blaw folk to their warm dinner, 
or at the warst to a decent kirkyard, and no to skirl 
them awa to a bluidy brae side, where there was 
deil a bedral but the hooded craw. But bide ye 
-—ye shali hear what cam o’t, and how far I am 
bund to be bedesman to the Ravenswoods.—Till’t, 
ye see, we goed on a braw simmer morning, twenty- 
fourth of June, saxteen hundred and se ’enty-nine, 
of a’ the days of the month and year,— drums beat 
rattled — horses kicked and trampled. 
Hackstoun of Rathillet keepit the brigg wi’ musket 
and carabine and pike, sword and scythe for what 
1 ken, and we horsemen were ordered down to 
cross at the ford,—I hate fords at a’ times, let abe 
when there’s thousands of armed men on the 
other side. There was auld Ravenswood brand- 
ishing his Andrew Ferrara at the head, and crying 
to us to come and buckle to, as if we had been gaun 
to a fair,— there was Caleb Balderston, that is 
living yet, flourishing in the rear, and swearing 
Gog and Magog, he would put sieel through the 
guts of ony man that turned bridle,— there was 
young Allan Ravenswood, that was then Master, 
wi’ a bended pistol in his hand,— it was a mercy 
it na aff,—crying to me, that had scarce as 
much wind left as serve the necessary purpose of my 


ain ‘Sound, you poltroon ! sound, you damned 
y villain, or I will blow your brains out !’ 
and, to be sure, I blew sic points of war, that the 
of a clockin-hen was music to them.” 
© Well, sir, cut all this short,’ said Ravenswoed. 
“Short !—-I had like to hae been cut short 
mysell, in the flower of my youth, as Scripture 
says; and that’s the very thing that I compleen o’. 
— Weel! in to the water we behoved a’ to splash, 
heels ower head, sit or fa’— ae horse driving on 
anither, as is the way of brute beasts, and riders 
that hae as little sense,— the suey. bores on the 
rel gare? laces acp yl the ae of apices 
guns; and my horse had just taen the grund, when 
danaseaman 





? 
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o him a hundred years yet— an ee like a wild 
faleon’s, and a beard as broad as my shovel, elapped 
the end o’ his lang black gun within a quarter’s 
length of my lug !—— by the 0’ Mercy, the 
horse swarved round, and I fell aff at the tae side as 
the ball whistled by at the tither, and the fell auld 
lord took the whig such a swauk wi’ his broad- 
sword that he made twa pieces o’ his head, and down 
fell the lurdane wi’ a’ his bowk abune me.” 

* You were rather obliged to the old lord, I 
think,” said Ravenswood. 

“Was If my sartie! first for bringing me into 
jeopardy, would J nould I—and then for whomlin 
a chield on the tap o’ me, that dang the very win 
out of my body ?— I hae been short-breathed ever 
since, and canna gang twenty yards without peghing 
like a miller’s aiver.” 

“ You lost, then, your place as trumpeter !” said 
Ravenswood. 

“ Lost it? to be sure I lost it,” replied the 
sexton, “ for I couldna hae played pew upon a dry 
humlock ; —~ but I might hae dune weel eneugh, for 
I keepit the wage and the free house, and little to 
do but play on the fiddle to them, but for Allan, 
last Lord Ravenswood, that was far waur than ever 
his father was.” 

“ What,” said the Master, “did my father —I 
mean, did his father’s son — this last Lord Ravens- 
wood, deprive you of what the bounty of his father 
allowed you ?” 

“ Ay, troth did he,” answered the old man ; “ for 
he loot his affairs gang to the dogs, and let in this 
Sir William Ashton on us, that will gie naething for 
naething, and just removed me and a’ the puir 
creatures that had bite and soup in the castle, and 
a hole to put our heads in, when things were in the 
auld way.” 

“Tf Lord Ravenswood protected his people, 
friend, while he had the means of doing s0, 
think they might spare his memory,” replied the 
Master. : 

“ Ye are welcome to your ain opinion, sir,” said 
the sexton ; “ but ye winna persuade me that he did 
his duty, either to himsell or to huz aed dependent 
creatures, in guiding us the gate he done — he 
might hae gien us liferent tacks of our bits 0’ houses 
and yards— and me, that’s an auld man, living in 
yon miserable cabin, that’s fitter for the dead 
the quick, and killed wi’ rheumatise, and John 
Smith in my dainty bit mailing, and his window 
glazen, and a’ because Ravenswood guided his gear 
like a fule !” 

“ It is but too true,” said Ravenswood, conscience- 
struck; “the penalties of extravagance extend far 
beyond the prodigal’s own sufferings.” 

“ However,” said the sexton, “ this phony par 
Edgar is like to avenge my wrangs on the hail of 
his kindred.” 

“ Indeed ?” said Ravenswood ; “ why should you 
suppose so f”” 

“They say he is about to marry the daughter of 
Leddy Ashton; and let her leddyship get his head 
ance under her oxter, and see you if she winna 
gie his neck a thraw. Sorraa bit, if I were him 
— Let her alane for hauding a’ thing in het water 
that draws near her—sae warst wish I shall 
wish the lad is, that he may take his ain creditable 

e ot, and ally himsell wi’ his father’s encmies, 

have taken his ‘broad lands and my bonny 
kailyard from the lawful owners thereof.” 
67 





Cervantes acutely remarks, that flattery is pleasing 
even from the south of a madman ; and soteare: 
as well as praise, often affects us, while we despise 
the opmions and motives on which it is founded and 
expressed. Ravenswood, abruptly reiterating his 
command that Alice’s funeral should be attended 
to, flung away from the sexton, under the painful 
impression that the great, as well as the small 

, would think of his engagement with Lucy 
like this ignorant and selfish peasant. 

“ And I have stooped to subject myself to these 
calumnies, and am rejected notwithstanding! Lucy, 
your faith must be true and perfect as the diamond, 
to compensate for the dishonour which men’s opi- 
nions, and the conduct of your mother, attach to 
the heir of Ravenswood !” 

As he raised his eyes, he beheld the Marquis of 
A——., who, having arrived at the Tod’s-hole, had 
walked forth to look for his kinsman. 

After mutual greetings, he made some apology to 
the Master for not coming forward on the preceding 
evening. “ It was his wish,” he said, “to have 
done so, but he had come to the knowledge of some 
matters which induced him to delay his purpose. 
I find,” he proceeded, “ there has been a love affair 
here, kinsman ; and though I might blame you for 
not having communicated with me, as being in some 
degree the chief of eb family ——” 

“ With your lordship’s permission,” said Ravens- 
wood. “ I am deeply grateful for the interest you 
are pleased to take in me—but J am the chief 
and head of my family.” 

“1 know it—I know it,” said the Marquis; “in a 
strict heraldic and genealogical sense, you certainly 
are so—what I mean is, that being in some 
measure under m Sagres i ” 

- “TT must ake’ e liberty say, my lord,” 
answered Ravenswood—and the tone in which he 








the friendship of the noble relatives, when he 
himself was interrupted by the little sexton, who 
came puffing after them, to ask if their honours | 
would choose music at the change-house to make 
up for short cheer. 

“ We want no music,” said the Master abruptly. 

“Your honour disna ken what ye’re refusing, 
then,” said the fiddler, with the impertinent freedom 
of his profession. “I can play, ‘ Wilt thou do’t 
again,’ and ‘the Auld Man’s Mear’s Dead,’ sax 
times betier than ever Pattie Birnie. 
fiddle in the turning of a coffin-screw.’ 

“ Take yourself away, sir,” said the Marquis. 

“ And if your honour be a north-country gentle- 
man,” said the persevering minstrel, “ whilk I wad 
judge from your tongue, I can play ‘ Liggeram 

» and *Mullin Dhu,’ and ‘ die Cummers of 
Athole.’ ” 

“ Take yourself away, friend; you interrupt our 
conversation.” 

“ Or if, under fea honour’s favour, ye should 
happen to be a thought honest, I can play,” (this 
in a low and confidential “¢ Killiecrankie,’ and 
‘ the King shall hae his ain,’ and ‘ the Auld Stewarts 
back again,?—and the wife at the change-house 
ig a decent discreet body, neither keng nor cares 

toasts are drucken, and what tunes are 
played in her house — sbe’s deaf te a’ thing but 


the clink o’ the siller 23 
he iarew the 


I’ll get my 


et 


The Marquis, who was sometimes 
Jacobitiem, could not help laughing as 





interrupted the Marquis boded no long duration to | 
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fellow a dollar, and bi/i him go play to the servants 
if he had a mind, and leave them at 


“ Aweel, gentlemen,” said he, “ ‘ am bsg. 
your honours gude-day—I’ll be a’ better 
the dollar, and ye’ll be the waur of wanting the 
music, I ’se tell ye— But I ’se gang hame, and 
finish the grave in the tuning 0’ a fiddle-string, lay 
by my spade, and then get my tother bread-winner, 
and awa to your folk, and see if they hae better 
lugs than their masters.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


True love, an thou be true, 
Thou has ane kittle to play; 
For fortune, fashion, fancy, and thou, 
Maun strive for many a day. 


I’ve kend by mony a friend's tale, 
Far better by this heart of mine, 
W hat tune and change of fancy avail 
A true love knot to untwine. 
HENDERSOUN. 


‘‘ ] WISHED to tell you, my good kinsman,” said 
the Marquis, “ now that we are quit of that im- 
pertinent fiddler, that I had tried to discuss this 
love affair of yours with Sir William Ashton’s 
daughter. I never saw the young lady but fora 


| few minutes to-day; so, being a stranger to her 
| personal merits, I pay a compliment to you, and 


offer her no offence, in saying you might do 
better.” 

‘““ My lord, I am much indebted for the interest 
you have taken in my affairs,” said Ravenswood. 
“J did not intend to have troubled you in any 
matter concerning Miss Ashton. As my engage- 
ment with that young lady has reached your lord- 
ship, I can only say, that you must necessarily 
suppose that I was aware of the objections to my 
marrying into her father’s family, and of course | 
must have been completely satisfied with the reasons 
by which these objections are overbalanced, since 


‘I have proceeded so far in the matter.” 


“ Nay, Master, if you had heard me out,” said 
his noble relation, “ you might have spared that 
observation ; for without questioning that you had 
reasons which seemed to you to counter ce 
every other obstacle, I set myself, by every means 
that it became me to use to the Ashtons, to 
persuade them to meet your views.” 

“Tam obliged to your reales for your unsolicited 
intercession,” said Ravenswood ; “ especially as I am 
sure your lordship would never carry it beyond the 
bounds which it became me to use.” 

“ Of that,” said the Marquis, “ you may be con- 
fident ; I myself felt the delicacy of the matter too 
much to place a gentleman nearly connected with 
my house in a degrading or dubious situation with 
these Ashtons. But I pointed out all the advan- 
tages of their marrying their daughter into a house 
so honourable, and so nearly related with the first 
in Scotland; I explained the exact of rela- 
tionship in which the Ravenswoods d to our- 
selves ; and I even hinted how political matters were 
like to turn, and what cards would be trumps next 
Parliament. I said I regarded you as a son—or 
a nephew, or so—rather than as a more distant 
relation ; and that I made your affair entirely my 
own,” 


— 
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“ And what was the issue ot your lordship’s ex- 

lanation ¢” said Ravenswood, in some doubt whether 

e should resent or express gratitude for his inter- 
ference. 

“‘ Why, the Lord Keeper would have listened to 
reason,” said the Marquis ; “ he is rather unwilling 
to leave his place, which, in the present view of a 
change, must be vacated; and ‘to say truth, he 
seemed to have a liking for you, and to be sensible 
of the general advantages to be attained by such a 
match. But his lady, who is tongue of the trump, 
Master,——” 

“ What of Lady Ashton, my lord?’ said Ra- 
venswood ; “ let me know the issue of this extra- 
ordinary conference — I can bear it.” 

“ T am glad of that, kinsman,” said the Marquis, 
“for I ashamed to tell you half what she said. 
It is vgs Gaara mind is made up—and the 
mistress of a first-rate boarding-school could not 
have rejected with more haughty indifference the 
suit of a half-pay Irish officer, beseeching permis- 
sion to wait upon the heiress of a West India planter, 
than Lady Ashton spurned every proposal of media- 
tion which it could at all become me to offer in 
behalf of you, my good kinsman. I cannot guess 
what she means. A more honourable connection 
she could not form, that’s certain. As for money 
and land, that used to be her husband’s business 
rather than hers; I really think she hates you 
for having the rank which her husband has not, 
and perhaps for not having the lands that her good- 
man has. But I should only vex you to say more 
about it—here we are at the change-housc.” 

The Master of Ravenswood paused as he entered 
the cottage, which reeked through all its crevices, 
and they were not few, from the exertions of the 
Marquis’s travelling-cooks to supply good cheer, 
and by agi as it were, a table in the wilderness. 

“My Lord Marquis,” said Ravenswood,“ TI already 
mentioned that accident has put your lordship in 
possession of a secret, which, with my consent, 
should have remained one even to you, my kinsman, 
for some time. Since the secret was to part from 
my own custody, and that of the only person be- 
sides who was interested in it, I am not sorry 
it should have reached your lordship’s ears, as 
being fully aware that you are my noble kinsman 
and friend.” 

“ You may beliéve it is safely lodged with me, 

r of RavensWood,” said the Marquis; “ but 
I should like well to hear you say, that you renounced 
the idea of an alliance, which you can hardly pursue 
without a-certain de of degradation.” 

“ Of that, my lord, I shall judge,” answered 
Ravenswood, “and I hope with delicacy as sensitive 
as any of my friends. But I have no engage- 
ment with Sir William and Lady Ashton. It is 
with Miss Ashton alone that I have entered upon 
the subject, and my conduct in the matter shall be 
entirely ruled by hers. If she continues to prefer 
me in my poverty to the wealthier suitors whom 
her friends recommend, I may well make some 
sncrifice to her sincere affection — I may well sur- 
render to her the less tangible and less palpable 
ae of birth, and the deep-rooted prejudices 
of ily hatred. If Miss Lucy Ashton should 
change mind on a subject of such delicacy, I 
trust my friends will be silent on my disappoint- 
moent, and I shall know how to make my enemies 
60. 6 
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* Spoke like a gallant young nobleman,” said 
the Marquis; “ for my part I have that regard for 
you, that I should be sorry the thing went on. This 
Sir William Ashton was a pretty enough pettifogging 
kind of a lawyer twenty years ago, and betwixt 
battling at the bar, and leading in committees of 
Parliament, he has got well on—the Darien matter 
lent him a lift, for he had good intelligence and 
sound views, and sold out in time—‘ut the, best 
work is had out of him. No government will take 
him at his own, or rather his wife’s, extravagant 
valuation; and betwixt his indecision and - her 
insolence, from all I can guess, he will outsit his 
market and be had cheap when no one will bid for 
him. I say nothing of Miss Ashton; but I assure 
you, a connection with her father will be neither 
useful nor ornamental, beyond that part of your 
father’s spoils which he may be prevailed upon to 
disgorge by way of tocher-good—and take my 
word for it, you will get more if you have spirit to 
bell the cat with him in the House of Peers. — And 
I will be the man, cousin,” continued his lordship, 
“ will course the fox for you, and make him rue the 
day that ever he refused a composition too honour- 
able for him, and proposed by me on the behalf of 
a kinsman.” 

There was something in all this that, as it were, 
overshot the mark. Ravenswood could not dis- 
guise from himself that his noble kinsman had 
more reasons for taking offence at the reception of 
his suit, than regarded his interest and honour, 
yet he could neither complain nor be surprised 
that it should be so. He contented himself there- 
fore with repeating, that his attachment was to 
Miss Ashton personally; that he desired neither 
wealth nor aggrandizement from her father’s means 
and influence ; and that nothing should prevent hie 
keeping his engagement, excepting her own express 
desire that it should be relinquished—and he re. 
quested as a favour that the matter might be no 
more mentioned betwixt them at present, assuring 
the Marquis of A that he should be his confident 
in its progress or its interruption. 

The Marquis soon had more agreeable, as well 
as more interesting subjects on which to converse. 
A foot-post, who had followed him from Edinburgh 
to Ravenswood Castle, and had trated his steps 
to the Tod’s-hole, brought him a packet laden 
with good news. The political calculations of the 
Marquis had proved just, both in London and 
at Edinburgh, and he saw almost within his grasp, 
the pre-eminence for which he had panted. — The 
refreshments which the servants had prepared were 
now put on the table, and an epicure would perhaps 
have enjoyed them with additional zest, from the 
contrast which such fare afforded to the miserable 
cabin in which it was served up. 

The turn of conversation corresponded with and 
added to the social feelings of the company. The 
Marquis expanded with pleasure on the power which 
probable incidents were likely to assign to him, and 
on the use which he hoped to make of it in serving 
his kinsman Ravenswood. Ravenswood could but 
repeat the titude which he really felt, even 
when he considered the topic as too long dwelt 
upon. The wine was excellent, notwithstanding 
its having been brought in a runlet from Edin- 
burgh ; and the habits of the Marquis, 

cheer, were somewhat 


engaged with such 
entary. And #0 Efe out that they delayed 
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their journey two hours later than was their ori- 


ginal se. 
* But what of that, my good young friend ?” said 
the Marquis; “ your 


| ge 
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that Caleb acted upon the 
nerals, in the campai 





principle of the Spanish 
paign of » who, much 
to the perplexity of the Prince of Orange, their 


Castle of Wolf’s Crag is but | commander-in-chief, used to report their troops as 


at five or six miles distance, and will afford the full in number, and possessed of all necessary points 
same hospitality to your kinsman of A-——, that , of equipment, not considering it consistent with 


it gave to this same Sir William Ashton.” 


their dignity, or the honour of Spain, to confess 


“Sir William took the castle by storm,” said ' any deficiency either in men or munition, until the 


Ravenswood, “and, like many a victer, had little want of both was unavoidabl 


reason to congratulate himself on his conquest.” 

“ Well, well !” said Lord A whose dignity 
was something relaxed by the wine he hac drunk, 
— “T see I must bribe you to harbour me— Come, 

ledge me in a sag oe health to the last young 

y that slept at Wolf’s Crag, and liked her 
quarters. — My bones are not so tender as hers, and 
T am resolved to occupy her apartment to-night, 
that I may judge how hard the couch is that love 
can soften.” 

“ Your lordship may choose what penance you 
please,” said Ravenswood ; “but I assure you, I 
should expect my old servant to hang himself, or 
throw himeelf from the battlements, should your 
lordship visit him so unexpectedly—I do ascure 
you, we are totally and literally unprovided.” 

But his declaration only brought from his noble 
patron an assurance of his own total indifference 
as to every species of accommodation, and his 
determination to see the Tower of Wolf’s Crag. 
His ancestor, he said, had been feasted there, 
when he went forward with the then Lord Ravens- 
wood to the fatal battle of Flodden, in which they 
both fell. Thus hard pressed, the Master offered 
to ride forward to get matters put in such pre- 
paration as time and circumstances admitted ; but 
the Marquis protested his kinsman must afford 
him his company, and would only consent that an 
avant courier should carry to the destined Senes- 
chal, Caleb Balderston, the unexpected news of 
this invasion. 

The Master of Ravenswood soon after accom- 
panied the Marquis in his carriage, as tlie latter 
had proposed; and when they became better ac- 
quainted in the eh: ia of the journey, his noble 
relation explained the very liberal views which he 
entertained for his relation’s preferment, in case of 
the success of his own political schemes. They 
related to a secret, and highly important com- 
anission beyond sea, which could only be intrusted 
to a person of rank, talent, and perfect confidence, 
and which, as it nit honlry great trust and reliance 
op the envoy employed, could not but prove both 
honourable and advantageous to him. We need 
not enter into the nature and purpose of this 





commission farther than to acquaint our readers | 


that the charge was in prospect highly acceptable 
to the Master of Havensweod, a ‘hailed’ with 
pleasure the hope of ing from his present 
state ee and inaction, into independence 
and h le exertion. While he listened thus 
eagerly. : the details with na Wik Oe oe now 

it necessary to intrust hi @ messenger 
who ‘had been despatched to the tower of Woif’s 


s = = 


_ ne it behoved.”” 
Ravenswood was too well accustomed to his 
Senesohal’s mode of acti esi iv, Pgs 
mach from this eonfi gecurance, knew 


{ 


discovered in the 
day of battle. Accordingly, Ravenswood thought 
it necessary to give the Marquis some hint, that 
the fair assurance which they had just received 
from Caleb, did not by any means insure them 
against a very indifferent reception. 

“You do yourself injustice, Master,” said the 
Marquis, “or you wish to surprise me agreeably 
From this window I see a great light in the 
direction where, if I remember aright, Wolf’s Crag 
lies ; and, to judge from the splendour which the old 
Tower sheds around it, the preparations for our 
reception must be of no ordinary description. I 
remember your father putting the same deception 
on me, when we went to the Tower for a few 
days’ hawking, about twenty years since, and yct 
we spent our time as jollily at Wolf’s Crag as we 
could -have done atmy own hunting seat at 

9? 


“ Your lordship, I fear, will experience that the 
faculty of the present proprietor to entertain his 
friends is greatly abridged,” said Ravenswood ; 
“ the will, 1 need hardly say, remains the same. 
But I am as much at a loss as your lordship to 
account for so strong and brilliant a light as is now 
above Wolf’s Crag,— the windows of the Tower 
are few and narrow, and those of the lower stor 
are hidden from us by the walls of the court. 
cannot conceive that any illumination of an ordinary 
nature could afford such a blaze of light.” 

The mystery was soon explained ; for the cavalcade 
almost instantly halted, and the voice of Caleb 
Balderston was heard at the coach window, ex- 
claiming, in accents broken by grief and fear, 
“Och, gentlemen— Och, my gude lords— Och, 
haud to the right ! — Wolf’s Crag is burning, bower 
and ha’ — a’ the rich plenishing outside and inside 
—da’ the fine graith, pictures, tapestries, needle- 
wark, hangings, and other decorements—a’ in a 
bleeze, as if they were nae mair than sac mony peats, 
or as muckle peas strae? Haud to the right, gentle- 
men, I implore ye— there i8 some sma’ provisio! 
making at Lucky Sma’trash’s — but O, wae fo: 
this night, and wae for me that lives to see it |” 

Ravenswood was at first stunned by this new 
and unexpected calamity; but after a moment: 
recollection, he sprang from the carriage, and 
hastily bidding his noble kinsman good-night, 
about to ascend the hill towards the castle, the 
broad and full sails See of which now flung 
forth a high column of red light, that flickered far 
to seaward upon the dashing waves of the ocean. 

“Take a horse, Master,” exclaimed the Marquis, 
greatly affected by this additional misfortune, 80 
unexpectedly heaped upon his y protegé; “and 
give me my ambling palfrey;—and haste forward, 

ou knaves, to see what can be done to save the 
iture, or to extinguish the fire—ride, you 
knaves, for your lives |’ 

The attendants bustled together, and to 
strike their horses with the spur, and upon 
Caleb to shew them the road. But the voice of 
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that careful Seneschal was heard above the tumult, better for them —they wad have gotten an umco 
“© stop—sirs, stop— turn bridle, for the love of heezy.” : = 

merty — add not logs of lives tv the loss of warld’s § The Master of Ravenswuod, upon this assurance 
|—- Thirty barrels of powther, landed out of a being solemnly reiterated, and notwithstanding his 

kirk dogger in the auld lord’s time a’ in the extreme wish to witness the last explosion, which 
vau’ts of the auld tower, — the fire canna be far aff was to ruin to the ground the mansion of his fathers, 
it, I trow-— Lord’s sake, to the right, lads—to suffered himself to be dragged onward towards the 
the right ——let’s pit the hill atween us and peril,— village of Wolf’s-hope, where not only the change- 
@ wap wi a corner stane o’ Wolf’s Crag wad defy house, but that of our well-known friend the cooper, 
the doctor !” were all prepared for reception of himself and his 

Tt will readily be supposed that this annunciation noble guest, with a liberality of provision which 
hurried the Marquis and his attendants into the requires some explanation. 
route which Caleb prescribed, dragging Ravenswood e omitted to mention in its place, that Look- 
along with them, although there was much in the hard, having fished out the truth concerning the 
matter which he could not possibly comprehend. mode by which Caleb had obtained the supplies for 
*¢ Gunpowder |” he exclaimed, laying hold of Caleb, his banquet, the Lord Keeper, amused with the 
who in vain endeavoured to escape from him, “what incident, and desirous at the time to gratify Ravens- 
gunpowder ? How any quantity of powder could wood, had recommended the cooper of Wolf’s-hope 
be in Wolf’s Crag without my knowledge, I cannot to the official situation under government, the prom 
possibly comprehend.” pect of which had reconciled him to the loss of his 

“ But I can,” interrupted the Marquis, whisper-  wild-fowl. Mr Girder’s preferment had occasioned 
ing him, “I can comprehend it thoroughly—for a pleasing surprise to old Caleb; for when, some 
God’s sake, ask him no more questions at present.” | days aftcr his master’s departure, he found himself 

“There it is now,” said Caleb, extricating him- | absolutely compelled, by.some necessary business, 
self from his master, and adjusting his dress,“your | to visit the fishing hamfet, and was gliding like 
honour will believe his lordship’s honourable testi- | a ghost past the door of the cooper, for fear of bein 
mony —His lordship minds weel, how, in the year ‘ summoned to give some account of the progress o 
that him they ca’d King Willie died od the solicitation in his favour, or, more probably, 

* Hush ! hush, my good friend ?”’ said the Mar- that the inmates might upbraid him with the false 
quis: “I shall satisfy your master upon that hope he had held out upon the subject, he heard 
subject.” , | himself, not without some apprehension, summoned 

“ And the people at Wolf’s-hope” — said Ravens- ' at once in treble, tenor, and bass, — a trio performed 
wood, “did none of them come to your assistance by the voices of Mrs Girder, old Dame Loup-the- 
before the flame got so high ?” dyke, and the goodman of the dwelling— “ Mr 

“ Ay did they, mony ane of them, the rapscal- | Caleb — Mr Caleb — Mr Caleb Balderston! I hope 
lions |”? said Caleb ; “but truly I was in nae hurry ye arena ganging dry-lipped by our door, and we 
to let them into the Tower, where there were so sae muckle indebted to you ?” : 
much plate and valuables.” | This might be said ironically as well as in earpest, 

“Confound you for an impudent liar!” said Caleb augured the worst, turned a deaf ear to the 
Ravenswood, in uncontrollable irc, “there was not trio aforesaid, and was moving doggedly on, his 
a single ounce of ie ancient castor pulled over his brows, and his eyes 

s Forby,” said the butler, most irreverentlyraising bent on the ground, as if to count the flinty pebbles 
his voice to a pitch which drowned his master’s, ' with which the rude pathway was causewayed. 
“the fire made fast on us, owing to the store of But ona sudden he found himself surrounded in 
tapestry and carved timmer in the banqueting ha’, his progress, like a stately merchantman in the Gut 
and the loons ran like scauded rats sae sune as of Gibraltar (I hope the ladies will excuse the 
they heard of the gunpouther.” , tarpaulin phrase) by three Algerine galleys. 

“I do entreat,” said the Marquis to Ravens-| “Gude guide us, Mr Balderston!” said Mrs 
wood, “ you will ask him no more questions.” Girder. x 

“ Only one, my lord — What has become of poor | “ Wha wad hae thought it of an auld and kend 
Mysie 1” | friend ?” said the mother. 

“ Mysie ?” said Caleb, “I had nae time to look _ mo sae muckle as stay to receive sour 
about ony Mysie—she’s in the tower, I’se warrant, thanks,” said the cooper himself, “and frae the like 
biding her awful doom.” o’ me that seldom offers them? I am sure I hope 

“By Heaven,” said Ravenswood, “I do not there’s nae ill seed sawn between us, Mr Balder- 
tmderstand all this! ‘The life of a faithful old ston.— Ony man that has said to ye, I am no gratefu’ 
creature is at stake—my lord, I will be with- | for the situation of Queen’s cooper, let me hae a 
held no longer —I will at least ride up, and see | whample at him wi’ mine eatche ' — that’s a.’ ” 
whether the danger is as imminent as this old fool | ‘ My good friends—my dear friends,” said Caleb, 
pretends. | Still doubting how the certainty of the matter might 

“ Weel, then, as I live by bread,” said Caleb, , stand, “ what needs a’ this ceremony !— ane tries 
Sit hee is weel and safe. I saw her out of the to serve their friends, and sometimes they may 

e before I left it mysell. Was I ganging to happen to prosper, and sometimes to e-— 








forget an auld fellow-servant t” naething I care to be fashed wi’ less than 
What made you tell me the contrary this —JI never could bide them.” ; 
moment {’? said his master. “ Faith, Mr Balderston ye suld hae been fashed 


“Did I tell you the contrary!” said Caleb; wi’ few o’ mine,” said the downright man of staves 
“then I maun been dreaming surely, or this and hoops, “if I had only your gude-will to thank 
awsome uight has turned my judgment— but safe 
she is, and ne er a living soul in the castle, a’ the 
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ye for—I suld e’en hae set the guse, and the 
wild deukes, and-the runlet of sack, to balance that 
account. Gude-will, man, is a geizen’d tub, that 
hauds in nae liquor— but gude-deed ’s like the 
cask tight, round, and sound, that will haud liquor 
for the king.” 

“Have ye no heard of our letter,” said the 
mother-in-law, “making our John the Queen’s 
cooper for certain !— and scarce a chield that had 
ever hammered gird upon tub but was applying 
for it 1” 

“ Have I heard!!!” said Caleb, (who now found 
how the wind set,) with an accent of exceeding 
contempt at the doubt ag ae ee Have I heard, 

uo’ she! !!”——and as he spoke, he changed his 

bling, skulking, dodging pace, into a manly 

and authoritative step, re-adjusted his cocked hat, 

and suffered his brow to emerge from under it in 

all the pride of aristocracy, like the sun from behind 
a aloud: 

“To be sure he canna but hae heard,” said the 

woman. : 

“ Ay, to be sure, it’s impossible but I should,” 
said Caleb; “and sae I’ll be the first to kiss ye, 
joe, and wish you, cooper, much joy of your prefer- 
ment, ergs doubting but ye ken wha are your 
friends, and have helped ye, and can help ye. I 
thought it right to look a wee strange upon it at 
first,” added Caleb, © just to see if ye were made of 
the right mettle—but ye ring true, lad, ye ring 
true !” 

So saying, with a most lordly air he kissed the 
women, and abandoned his hand, with an air of 
serene patronage, to the hearty shake of Mr Girder’s 
horn-hard D pate Upon this complete and to Caleb 
most satisfactory, information, he did not, it may 
readily be believed, hesitate to accept an invitation 
to a solemn feast, to which were invited, not only 
all the notables of the village, but even his ancient 
antagonist, Mr Dingwall himself. At this festivity 
he was, of course, the most welcome and most 

honoured guest ; and so well did he ply the company 
with stories of what he could do with his master, 
his master with the Lord Keeper, the Lord Keeper 
with the Council, and the Council with the King, 
that before the company dismissed, (which was, 
indeed, rather at an early hour than a late one,) 
every man of note in the village was ascending to 
the top-gallant of some ideal preferment by the 


ladder of ropes which Caleb had presented to their | tails, — delicacies little known to the present gene- 
imagination. Nay, the cunning butler regained in | ration. Never had there been such a tapping of 
that moment, not only all the influence he possessed | barrels, and such uncorking of greybeards, in the 
formerly over the villagers, when the baronial family | village of Wolf’s-hope. All the inferior houses were 


which he served were at the proudest, but acquired 
even an accession of importance. The writer — the 
very attorney himself — such is the thirst of pre- 
ferment— felt the force of the attraction, and 
taking an opportunity to draw Caleb into a corner, 
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spoke, with affectionate regret, of the declining | 


health of the sheriff-clerk of the county. 

“An excellent man—a most valuable man, Mr 
Caleb—but fat sall I say !— we are peer feckless 
bodies — here the day, and awa by cock-screech 
the morn—and if failzies, there maun be 
somebody in his place—and gif that ye could airt 
it my way, I eall be , man—a gluve stuffed 


wi’? gowd nobles—an’ hark ye, man, something 
anny til] hgh tare the Wolf’s-hope~carlcs to 


settle ki dy wi’ the Master of Ravenswood — that 
ia, Lord Ravenswood — God bless his lordship !’” 








A smile, and a hearty squeeze by the hand, was 
the suitable answer to this overture—and Caleb 
made his escape from the jovial party, in order ta 
avoid committing himself by sar gait promises. 

“The Lord be gude to me,” said Caleb, when he 
found himself in the open air, and at liberty to give 
vent to the self-exultation with which he was, as it 
were distended ; “ did ever ony man see sic a set of 
green-gaislings!— the very pick-maws and solan- 
geese outby yonder at the Bass hae ten times their 
sense !— God, an I had been the Lord High 
Commissioner to the Estates o’ Parliament, they 
couldna hae beflumm’d me mair—and, to s 
Heaven’s truth, I could hardly hae beflumm’d them 
better neither! But the writer —ha! ha! ha!— 
ah, ha! ha! ha! mercy on me, that I suld live in 
my auld days to gie the gang-by to the very writer ! 
— Sheriff-clerk !!!— But 1 hae an auld account 
to settle wi’ the carle ; and to make amends for by- 
ganes, the office shall just cost him as much time- 
serving, as if he were to get it in gude earnest — 
of whilk there is sma’ appearance, unless the 
Master learns mair the ways of this warld, whilk it 
is muckle to be doubted that he never will do.” 


* 


¢ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Why flames yon far summit — why shoot to the blast 

Those embers, like stars from the firmament cast ? — 

’*Tis the fire-shower of ruin, all dreadfully driven 

From thine eyry, that beacons the darkness of Heaven. 
CAMPBELL, 


THE circumstances announced in the conclusion 
of the last chapter, will account for the ready and 
cheerful reception of the Marquis of A and the 
Master of Ravenswood in the village of Wolf’s-hope. 
In fact, Caleb had no sooner announced the con- 
flagration of the tower, than the whole hamlet were 
upon foot to hasten to extinguish the flames. And 
although that zealous adherent diverted their zeal 
by intimating the formidable contents of the subter- 
ranean apartments, yet the check only turned their 
assiduity into another direction. Never had there 
been such slaughtering of capons, and fat geese, 
and barn- door fowls, —never such boiling of reested 
hams, — never such making of car-cakes and sweet 
scones, Selkirk bannocks, cookies, and petticoat- 





thrown open for the reception of the Margquis’s 
dependants, who came, it was thought, as precursors 
of the shower of preferment, which hereafter waa 
to leave the rest of Scotland dry, in order to distil 
its rich dews on the village of Wolf’s-hope under 
Lammermoor. The minister put in his claim to 
have the guests of distinction lodged at the Manse, 
having his eye, it was thought, upon a neighbouring 
oe where the incumbent was sickly; but 
Balderston destined that honour to the cooper, 
his wife, and wife’s mother, who danced for joy at 
the preference thus assi them. <‘ 
ny a beck and many a bow welcomed these 
noble guests to as good entertainment as persons of 
such rank could set before such visiters ; and.the 
old dame, who had formerly lived in Ravenswood 
Castle, and knew, as she said, the ways of the nobi- 
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icy, Waa in no whit-wanting in arranging matters, 
&8 wel] as circumstances permitted, according to 
the etiquette of the times. The cooper’s house was 
80 roomy, that each guest had his separate retiring 
room, to which they were ushered with all due cere- 
mony, while the plentiful supper was in the act of 
being placed upon the table. 

Ravenswood no svoner found himself alone, than, 
impelled by a thousand feelings, he left the apart- 
ment, the house, and the village, and hastily 
retraced his steps to the brow of the hill, which rose 
betwixt the village, and screened it from the tower, 
in order to view the final fall of the house of his 
fathers. Some idle boys from the hamlet had taken 
the same direction out of curiosity, having first 
witnessed the arrival of the coach-and-six and its 
attendants. As they ran one by one past the 
Master, calling to each other to “ come and see the 
auld tower blaw up in the lift like the peelings of 
an ingan,” he could not but feel himself moved with 
indignation. “And these are the sons of my 
father’s vassals,’ he said —* of men bound, both 
by law and gratitude, to follow our steps through 
battle, and fire, and flood ; and now the destruction 
of their liege-lord’s house is but a holiday’s sight 
to them !” 

These exasperating reflections were partly ex- 
pressed in the acrimony with which he exclaimed, 
on feeling himself pulled by the cloak, —“ What 
do you want, you dog ?”’ 

“T am a dog, and an auld dog too,” answered 
Caleb, for it was he who had taken the freedom, 
“and I am like to get a dog’s wages — but it does 
not signification a pinch of sneeshing, for I am 
ower auld a dog to learn new tricks, or to follow 
® new master.” 

As he spoke, Ravenswood attained the ridge of 
the hill from which Wolf’s Crag was visible ; the 
flames had entirely sunk down, and, to his great 
surprise, there was only a dusky reddening upon 
the clouds immediately over the castle, which 
age the reflection of the embers of the sunken 


“The place cannot have blown up,” said the 
Master; “we must have heard the report — if a 
quarter of the gunpowder was there you tell me 
of, it would have been heard twenty miles off.” 

oe tg very like it wad,” said Balderston, com- 

ye 

“Then the fire cannot have reached the vaults ?” 

“ It’s like no,” answered Caleb, with the same 
impenetrable gravity. 

“ Hark ye, Caleb,” said his master, “this grows 
a little too much for my patience. I must go and 
— how matters stand at Wolf’s Crag my- 
self. ; 

“ ‘Yeur honour is ing to nae sic gate,” 
said Caleb, firmly. sara niea te 

“And why not? said Ravenswood, sharply ; 
“ who or what shall prevent me ?’ 

“ Even I mysell,” said Caleb, with the same 
determination. 

— raphe by lied the Master ; “ you 
are tting yourself, ink.’ 

bas Bat I think no,” said Balderston ; “for I can 
just dell ye a’ about the castle on this knowe-head 
as weel as if ye were at it. Only dinna pit yoursell 
into a kippage, and expose yoursell before the 
weans, oF before the Marquis, when ye gang 
dowuby.” . 
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«§ out, you old fool,” replied his master, 
“and let me know the best and the worst at once.” 

“Ou, the best and the warst is, just that the 
tower is standing hale and feir, as safe and as 
empty as when ye left it.” 

“ Indeed | — and the fire ?” said Ravenswood. 

“ Not a gleed of fire, then, except the bit kind- 
ling peat, and maybe a spunk in Mysie’s cutty- 
pipe,” replied Caleb. 

* But the flame !”? demanded Ravenswood; “ the 
broad blaze which might have been seen ten miles 
off — what occasioned that ?”’ 

“ Hout awa! it’s an auld saying and a true, — 


Little ’s the light 
Will be seen far in a mirk night. 


A wheen fern and horse litter that I fired in the 
court-yard, after sending back the loun of a foot- 
man; and, to speak heaven’s truth, the next time 
that ye send or bring ony body here, let them be 
gentles allenarly, without ony fremd servants, like 
that chield Lockhar™, to be gledging and gleeing 
about, and looking upon the wrang side of ane’s 
housekeeping, to the discredit of the family, and 
forcing ane to damn their souls wi’ telling ae lee 
after another faster than I can count them—TI wad 
rather set fire to the tower in gude earnest,“and 
burn it ower my ain head into the bargain, or I 
see the family dishonoured in the sort.” 

“Upon my word, I am infinitely obliged by the 
proposal, Caleb,” said his master, scarce able to 
restrain his laughter, though rather angry at the 
same time. ‘ But the gunpowder !— is there such 
a thing in the tower !— The Marquis seemed to 
know of it.” 

“The pouther — ha! ha! ha!—the Marquis — 
ha! ha! ha!” replied Caleb ; “ if your honour were 
to brain me, I behooved to laugh—the Marquis— 
the pouther!— was it there? ay, it was there, 
Did he ken o’t !— my certie! the Marquis kend 
o’t, and it was the best o’ the game; for, when I 
couldna pacify your honour wi’ a’ that I could say, 
T aye threw out a word mair about the gunpouther, 
and garr’d the Marquis tak the job in his ain 
hand.” 

“ But you have not answered my question,” said 
the Master, impatiently ; “how came the powder 
there, and where is it now ?’ 

“ Qu, it came there, an ye maun needs ken,” said 
Caleb, looking mysteriously, and ban lag “ when 
there was like to be a wee bit rising here; and the 
Marquis, and a’ the great lords of the north, were 
a’ in it, and mony a gudely gun and broadsword 
were ferried ower frae Dunkirk forby the pouther 
-—awfu’ wark we had getting them into the tower 
under clotd o’ night, for ye maun think it wasna 
every body could be trusted wi’ sic kittle jobs— 
But if ye will gae hame to your supper, I will tell 
you a’ about it as ye gang down.” 

“ And these wretched boys,” said Ravenswood, 
“is it your pleasure they are to sit there all night, 
to wait for the blowing up of a tower that is not 
even on fire ?” 

“Surely not, if it is your honour’s pleasure that 
they suld gang hame; although,” added Caleb, “ it 
wadna do them a grain’s damage —they wad screigh 
leas the next day, and sleep the sgunder at e’en -—~ 
But just as your honour likes,” 

Stepping accordingly towards the urchins who 
aaaned the knolls near which they stood, Caleb 


— 
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informed them, in an authoritative tone, that their 
Honours Lord Ravenswood and the Marquis of 
A—— had given orders that the tower was not to 
blow up till next day at noon. The boys dispersed 
upon this comfortable assurance. One or two, 
however, followed Caleb for more information, 

| particularly the urchin whom he had cheated while 

| Officiating as turnspit, who screamed, “ Mr Balder- 
ston! Mr Balderston ! than the castle ’s gane out 
like an auld wife’s spunk ?”’ 

“ To be sure it is, callant,” said the butler ; “do 

e think the castle of as t a lord as Lord 
venswood wad continue in a bleeze, and him 
standing looking on wi’ his ain very een ? — It’s 
aye right,” continued Caleb, shaking off his ragged 
page, and closing in to his master, “to train up 
weans, as the wise man says, in the way they 
ehould go, and, aboon a’, to teach them respect to 
their superiors.” 

“ But all this while, Culeb, yoy have never told 
me what became of the arms and powder,’ said 
Ravenswood. ‘ 

“Why, as for the arms,” said Caleb, “it was 
just like the bairns’ rhyme — 

‘Some gaed east, and some gaed west, 


F And some gaed to the craw’s nest : 


And for the pouther, I e’en changed it, as occasion 
served, with the skippers o’ Dutch luggers and 
French vessels, for gin and brandy, and it served 
the house mony a year —a gude swap too, between 
what cheereth the soul of man and that which 
dingeth it clean out of his body ; furby, I keepit a 
wheen pounds of it for yoursell when ye wanted 
to take the pleasure o’ shooting — whiles, in these 
latter days, I wad hardly hae kend else whar to 
get pouther for your pleasure.— And now that 
your anger is ower, sir, wasna that weel managed 
o’ me, and arena you far better sorted down yonder, 
than ye could hae been in your ain auld ruins upby 
yonder, as the case stands wi’ us now ?—the mair’s 
the pity.” 

“T believe you may be right, Caleb ; but, before 
burning down my castle, either in jest or in ear- 
nest,” said Ravenswood, “I think 1 had a right to 
be in the secret.” 

“Fie for shame, your honour !” replied Caleb ; 
“it fits an auld carle like me weel eneugh to tell 
lees for the credit of the family, but it wadna 
beseem the like o’ your honour’s sell; besides, 
young folk are no judicious—they cannot make 
the maist of a bit figment. Now this fire—for a 
fire it sall be, if I suld burn the auld stable to 
make it mair feasible— this fire, besides that it 
will be an excuse for asking ony thing we want 
through the country, or doun at the haven — this 
fire will settle mony sae on an honourable foot- 
ing for the family’s it, that cost me telling 
twenty daily lees to a wheen idle chaps and queans, 
and, what’s waur, without gaining credence.” 

“That was hard, indeed, Caleb ; but I do not see 
how tis fire should help your veracity or your 


t.?? 
“ There it is now !” said Caleb ; “ wasna I saying 


that young folk had a judgment !——- How 
auld tt help me, addin 14 ail be a creditable 
for the honour of the for this score 


eee 


years to come, if it is weel guided. Where’s the 
| faunity pictures ? sys ae meddlin body—the great 
; fre at Wolf's Crag, answers I. ere’s the 
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family plate ? says another —- the great fire, saya I, 
wha was to think of plate, when life and linb were 
in danger 1— Where ’s the wardrobe and the linens! 
— where ’s the tapestries and the decoremehts t— 
beds of state, tilts, , and testors, napery and 
broidered wark !—The fire—-the fire-—the fire. 
Guide the fire weel, and it will serve ye for a’ that 
ye suld have and have not—and, in some sort, a 

de excuse is better than the things themselves ; 
foe they waaah ered aad wear out, aud bs ome 
sumed by time, whereas a gude offeome, prudently 
and creditably handled, may serve a nobleman and 
his family, Lord kens how lang !’’ 

Ravenswood was too well acquainted with his 
butler’s pertinacity and self-opinion, to dispute the 

oint with him any farther. Leaving Caleb, there- 
ore, to the enjoyment of his own successful inge- 
nuity, he returned to the hamlet, where be found 
the Marquis and the good women of the mansion 
under some anxiety —the former on account of his 
absence, the others for the discredit their cookery 
might sustain by the delay of the supper. All were 
now at ease, and heard with pleasure that the fire 
at the castle had burned out of itself without reach- 
ing the vaults, which was the only information that 
Ravenswood thought it proper to give in public 
concerning the event of his butler’s stratagem. 

They sat down to an excellent supper. No invi- 
tation could prevail on Mr and Mrs Girder, even 
in their own house, to sit down at table with guests 
of such high quality. They remained standing in 
the apartment, and acted the part of respectful 
and careful attendants on the company. Such 
were the manners of the time. The elder dame, 
confident through her age and connection with the 
Ravenswood family, was less scrupulously ceremo- 
nious. She played a mixed part betwixt that of the 
hostess of an inn, and the mistress of a private 
house, who receives guests above her own degree 
She recommended, and even pressed, what she 
thought best, and was herself easily entreated to 
take a moderate share of the good cheer, in order 
to encourage her guests by her own example. 
Often she interrupted herself, to express her regret 
that “my Lord did not eat—that the Master was 
pyking a bare bane — that, to be suré, there was 
naething there fit to set before their honours— 
that Lord Allan, rest his saul, used to like a 
pouthered guse, and said it was Latin for a tase 
o’ brandy-—that the brandy came frae France 
direct ; for, for a’ the English laws and gaugers, 
the Wolf’s-hope brigs hadna forgotten the gate to 
Dunkirk.” 

Here the_cooper admonished his mother-in-law 
with his elbow, which procured him the following 
special notice in the pro of her speech. 

“ Ye needna be dunshin that gate, John,” con- 
tinued the old lady ; “naebody says that ye ken 
whar the brandy comes frae; and it wadna be fitting 
ye should, and you the queen’s cooper; and what 
signifies *t,” continued she, addressing Lord Ravens- 
wood, “to king, queen, or keiser, whar an auld wife 
like me buys her pickle sneeshin, or her drap 
brandy-wine, to haud her heart up {” 

Having thus extricated herself from her supposed 
false step, Dame Loup-the-dyke 
the rest of the evening, to supply, with great anima- 
tion, and very little assistance Kom her guesta, the 
funds necessary for the support of the converey- 
tion, until, declining any farther circulation of thair 











giess, her guests requested her permission to retire 
to their apartments. 

The Marquis oceupied the chamber of dais, which, 
in every house above the rank of a mere cottage, 
was kept sacred for such high occasions as the pre- 
seat, The modern finishing with plaster was then 
unknown, and tapestry was confined to the houses 
of the nobility and superior gentry. The cooper, 
therefore, who was a man of some vanity, as well 
as some wealth, had imitated the fashion observed 
by the inferior landholders and clergy, who usually 
ornamented their state apartments with hangings 
of a sort of stamped leather, manufactured in the 
Netherlands, garnished with trees and animals 
executed in copper foil, and with many a pithy 
sentence of morality, which, although couched in 
Low Dutch, were perhaps as much attended to in 
 aiegaes as if written in broad Seotch. The whole 

somewhat of a gloomy aspect; but the fire, 
composed of old pitch-barrel staves, blazed merrily 
up the chimney ; the bed was decorated with linen 
of most fresh and dazzling whiteness, which had 
never before been used, and might, perhaps, have 
never been used at all, but for this high occasion. 
On the toilette beside, stood an old-fashioned mir- 
ror, in a fillagree frame, part of the dispersed finery 
of the neighbouring castle. It was flanked by a 
long-necked bottle of Florence wine, by which stood 
a glass nearly as tall, resembling in shape that 
which Teniers usually places in the hands of his 
own portrait, when he paints himself as mingling 
in the revels of a country village. To counter- 
balance those foreign sentinels, there mounted 
guard on the other side of the mirror two stout 
warders of Scottish lineage ; a jug, namely, of 
double ale, which held a Scotch pint, and a quegh, 
or bicker, of ivory and ebony, hooped with silver, 
the work of John Girder’s own hands and the pride 
of his heart. Besides these preparations against 
thirst, there was a goodly diet-loaf, or sweet cake ; 
so that, with such auxiliaries, the apartment seemed 
victualled against a siege of two or three-days. 

It only remains to say, that the Marquis’s valct 
was in attendance, displaying his Master’s brocaded 
night-gown, and richly embroidered velvet cap, 
lined and faced with Brussels lace, upon a huge 
leathern easy chair, wheeled round so as to have 
the full advantage of the comfortable fire which we 
have already mentioned. We therefore commit 
that eminent person to his night’s repose, trusting 
he profited by the ample preparations made for 
his accommodation,—- preparations which we have 
mentioned in detail, as illustrative of ancient Scot- 
tish manners. 

It is not necessary we should be equally minute 
in describing the sleeping apartment of the Master 
of Ravenswood, which was that usually occupied 
by the goodman and goodwife themselves. It was 
comfortably hung with a sort of warm-coloured 
worsted, manufactured in Scotland, approaching in 
texture to what is now ealled shaloon. A staring 

isture of John Girder himself ornamented this 
gree ( painted by a starving Frenchman, who 
had, knows how or why, strolled over from 
Flushing or Dunkirk to Wolf’s-hope in a smug- 
gling dogger. The features were, indeed, those of 
etub opinionative, yet sensible artisan, 

but Monsieur had contrived to throw a French 
into the look and manner, so utterly incon- 
sistent with the dogged gravity of the original, that 
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it was impossible w rook at it without laugemg 
John and his family, however, piqued themselves 
not a little upon this picture, ana were proportioa- 
ably censured by the neighbourhood, who pro- 
nounced that the cooper, in sifting for the same, 
and yet more in presuming to hang it up in hie 
bedchamber, had exceeded his privilege as the 
richest man of the village ; at onée stept beyond 
the bounds of his own rank, and encroached upon 
those of the superior orders ; and, in fine, had been 
guilty of a very overweening act of vanity and pre- 
sumption. Respect for the memory of my deceased 
friend, Mr Richard Tinto, has obliged me to treat 
this matter at some length ; but I spare the reader 
his prolix, pare curious observations, as well upon 
the character of the French school, as upon the state 
of painting in Scotland, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 

The other preparations of the Master’s sleeping 
apartment, were similar to those in the chamber of 


is. 

At the usual early hour of that period, the Marquis 
of A and his hinsman prepared to resume their 
journey. This could not be done without an ample 
breakfast, in which cold meat and hot meat, and 
oatmeal flummery, wine and spirits, and milk 
varied by every possible mode of preparation, evinced 
the same desire to do honour to their guests which 
had been shewn by the hospitable owners of the 
mansion upon the evening before. All the bustle 
of preparation for departure now resounded through 
Wolf’s-hope. There was paying of bills and shaking 
of hands, and saddling of horses, and harnessing 
of carriages, and distributing of drink-money. The 
Marquis left a broad piece for the gratification of 
John Girder’s household, which he, the said John, 
was for some time disposed to convert to his own 
use ; Dingwall the writer assuring him he was jus- 
tified in so doing, seeing he was the disburser of those 
expenses which were the occasion of the tifi- 
cation. But, notwithstanding this legal authority, 
John could not find in his heart to dim the splen- 
dour of his late hospitality, by pocketing any thing 
in the nature of a gratuity. He only assured his 
menials he would consider en as Peary 
grateful pack, if they bought a gill of brandy else- 
where thai out of his senigioces: and as the drink- 
money was likely to go to its legitimate use, he 
comforted himself that, in this manner, the Marquis’s 
donative would, without any impeachment of credit 
and character, come ultimately into his own exclu- 
sive possession. 

While arrangements were making for departure, 
Ravenswood made blithe the heart of his ancient 
butler, by informing him, cautiously however, (for 
he knew Caleb’s warmth of imagination,) of the 
probable change which was about to take place in 
his fortunes. He deposited with Balderston, at the 
same time, the greater part of his slender. funds, 
with an assurance, which hs was obliged to reiterate 
more than once, that he himself had sufficient sup- 
plies in certain prospect. He, therefore, enjoined 
Caleb, as he valued his favour, to desist from all 
farther manoeuvres against the inhabitants of Wolf’s- 
hope, their cellars, poultry-yards, and substance 
whatgoever. In this prohibition, the old domestic 
acquiesced more readily than his master expected. 

“ Tt was doubtless,”’ he said, “ a shame, a discredit, 
and a sin, to harry the puir creatures, when the 
family were in circumstances to live honourably 
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wn their ain means; and there might be wisdom,” 
he added, “ in grng a while’s breathing time 
at any rate, that they’ might be the more readily 
brought forward upon his-honour’s future occa- 
sions.” 

This matter being settled, and having taken an 
affectionate farewell: of his old domestic, the Master 
rejoined his noble relative, who was now ready to 
enter his carriage. The two landladies, old and 

ung, having received in al] kindly greeting, a 

iss from each of their noble guests, stood simpering 
at the door of their house, as the coach-and-six, 
followed by its train of clattering horsemen, thun- 
dered out of the village. John Girder also stood 
upon his threshold, now looking at his honoured 
right hand, which had been so lately shaken by a 
marquis and a lord, and now giving a glance into the 
interior of his mansion, which manifested all the 
disarray of the late revel, as if balancing the dis- 
tinction which he had attained with the expenses of 
the entertainment. 

At length he opened his oracular jaws. “ Let 
every man and woman here set about their ain 
business, as if there was nae sic thing as marquis 
or master, duke or drake, laird or lord, in this 
world. Let the house be redd up, the broken meat 
set by, and if there is ony thing totally uneatable, 
let it be i to the puir folk; and, gudemother 
and wife, I hae just ae thing to entreat ye, that ye 
will never speak to me a single word, good or bad, 
anent a’ this nonsense wark, but keep a’ your cracks 
about it to yoursells and your kimmers, for my 
head is weelnigh dung donnart wi’ it already.” 

As John’s authority was tolerably absolute, all 
d to their usual occupations, leaving him to 
build castles in the air, if he had a mind, upon the 
court favour which he had acquired by the expendi- 
ture of his worldly substance. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


why now I have Dame Fortune by the forelock, 

And if she escapes my grasp, the fault is mine ; 

He that hath buffeted with stern adversity, 

Best knows to shape his course to favouring breezes. 
Old Play. 


Our travellers reached Edinburgh without any 
farther adventure, and the Master of Ravenswood, 
as had been previously settled, took up his abode 
with his noble friend. 
ae ae REO the political crisis which had 

e » took place, and the To 
obtained, in the Scottish, as in the English councils 
of Queen Anne, a short-lived ascendency, of which 
it ig not our business to trace either the cause or 
consequences. Suffice it to say, that it affected the 
different political parties according to the nature of 
their principles. In England, many of the High 

party, with Harley, afterwards Earl of 

Oxford, at their head, affected to separate their 
principles fron. those of the Jacobites, and, on that 
account, obtained the denomination of Whimsicals. 
The Scottish High Church party, on the contrary, 
or, as they termed themselves, Cavaliers, were 
raore consistent, if not so prudent, in their politics, 
and viewed all the changes now made, as prepara- 
to to the throne, upon the queen’s demise, 

ber brother, the Chevalier de St George. Those who 


had suffered in his service, now entertained tli: 
most unreasonable hopes, not only of in i 
tion, but of vengeance upon their political adver. 
saries ; while families attached to the Whig interest, 
saw nothing before them but a renewal of the 
hardships they had undergone during the reigns 
of Charles the Second and his brother, and a re- 
taliation of the confiscation which had been inflicted 
upon the Jacobites during that of King William, 

But the most alarmed at the change of system, 
was that prudential set of persons, some of whom 
are found in all governments, but who abound in 
@ provincial administration like that of Scotland 
during the period, and who are what Cromwell 
called waiters upon Providence, or, in other words, 
uniform adherents to the party who are uppermost. 
Many of these hastened to read their recantation to 
the Marquis of A——+}; and, as it was easily seen 
that he took a deep interest in the affairs of his kins- ° 
man, the Master of Ravenswood, they were the first 
to suggest measures for retrieving at least a 
of his property, and for restoring him in blood against 
hjs father’s attainder. 

Old Lord Turntippet profeased to be one of the 
most anxious for the success of these measures ; for 
“it grieved him to the very saul,” he said, “ to see 
so brave a young gentleman, ef sic auld ana 
undoubted nobility, and, what was mair than a’ 
that, a bluid relation of the Marquis of A » the 
man whom,” he swore, “ he honoured most upon the 
face of the yearth, brought to so severe a pass. For 
his ain puir peculiar,” as he said, “ and to contribute 
something to the rehabilitation of sae auld ane 
house,” the said Turntippet sent in three family 
pictures lacking the frames, and six high-backed 
chairs, with worked Turkey cushions, having the 
crest of Ravenswood broidered thereon, without 
charging a penny either of the principal or interest 
they had cost him, when he bought them, sixteen 

ears before, at a roup of the furniture of Lord 
venswood’s lodgings in the Canongate. 

Much more to Lord Turntippet’s dismay than to 
his surprise, although he affected to feel more of 
the latter than the former, the Marquis received 
his gift very drily, and observed, that his lord- 
ship’s restitution, if he expected it to be received 
by the Master of Ravenswood ahd his friends, 
must comprehend a pretty large farm, which, having 
been mortgaged to Turntippet for a very inadequate 
sum, he had contrived, during the confusion of the 
family affairs, and by means well understood by the 
lawyers of that period, to acquire to himself in 
absolute property. 

The old time-serving lord winced excessively 
under this requisition, protesting to God, that he 
saw no occasion the lad could have for the instant 
possession of the land, seeing he would doubtless now 
recover the bulk of his estate from Sir William 
Ashton, to which he was ready to contribute by 
every means in his power, a8 was just and reason- 
able; and finally declaring, that he was willing to 
settle the land on the young gentleman, after his 
own naturaldemise. 

But = ig sion availed nothing, and a was 
com to di the y, on receiving 
back the = for ie iden m ce 

ving no other means 0: ing peace wi e 
higher powers, he returned home sorrowful and 
malecontent, complaining to his confidents, “that 
every mutation or change in the state had hitherte 
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been productive of some sma’ advantage to him in 
his ain quiet affairs ; but that the present had (pize 
upon itt) cost him one of the best pen-feathers o’ 
his wing.” 

Similar measures were threatened against others 
who had profited by the wreck of the fortune of 
Ravenswood; and Sir William Ashton, in parti- 
cular, was menaced with an appeal to the House of 
Peers against the judicial sentences under which 
he held the Castle and Barony of Ravenswood. 
With him, however, the Master, as well for Lucy’s 
Bake as on account of the hospitality he had 
received from him, felt himself under the necessity 
of proceeding with greatcandour. He wrote to the 
late Lord Keeper, for he no longer held that office, 
Stating frankly the engagement which existed 
between him and Miss Ashton, requesting his 
permission for their union, and assuring him of his 
willingness to put the settlement of all matters 
between them upon such a footing, as Sir William 
himself should think favourable. 

The same messenger was charged with a letter to 

Lady Ashton, deprecating any cause of displeasure 
which the Master might unintentionally have given 
her, enlarging upon his attachment to Miss Ashton, 
and the length to which it had proceeded, and con- 
juring the lady, as a Douglas in nature as well 
as in name, generously to forget ancient preju- 
dices and misunderstandings ; and to believe that 
the family had acquired a friend, and she herself 
w respectful and attached humble servant, in him 
who subscribed himself Edgar, Master of Ravens- 
wood. 
A third letter Ravenswood addressed to Lucy, 
and the messenger was instructed to find some 
secret and secure means of delivering it into her 
own hands. It contained the strongest protesta- 
tions of continued affection, and dwelt upon the 
approsshitig change of the writer’s fortunes, as 
chiefly valuable by tending to remove the impedi- 
ments to their union. He related the steps he had 
taken to overcome the prejudices of her parents, 
and especially of her mother,and expressed his hopes 
they might prove effectual. If not, he still trusted 
that his absence from Scotland upon an important 
and honourable mission might give time for pre- 
judices to die away; while he hoped and trusted Miss 
Ashton’s constancy, on which he had the most 
implicit reliance, would bafile any effort that might 
be used to divert her attachment. Murh more 
there was, which, however interesting to the lovers 
themselves, would afford the reader neither interest 
nor information. To each of these three letters the 
Master of Ravenswood received an answer, but by 
different means of conveyance, and certainly couched 
in very different styles. 

Lady Ashton answered his letter by his own 
messenger, who was not allowed to remain at Ra- 
venswood a moment longer than she was engaged 
in penning these lines. “ For the ,jhand of 
Ravenswood of Wolf’s Crag— These : 


“ Sr, UNKNOWN, 

“JT have received a letter, signed Edgar, Master 
of Ravenswood, concerning the writer whereof I 
am uncertain, seeing that the honours of such a 
family were forfeited for high treagon in the person 
of Allan, late Lord Ravenswood. Sir, if you shall 


to be the person so subscribing yourself, 
sou will please to know, that I claim the inte- 


rest of a parent in Miss Lucy Ashton, which 1 
have disposed of irrevocably in behalf of a worthy 
person. And, sir, were this otherwise, I would 
not listen to a proposal from you, or any of your 
house, seeing their hand has been uniformly held 
up against the freedom of the subject, and the 
immunities of God’s kirk. Sir, it is not a flightering 
blink of prosperity which can change my constant 
opinion in this regard, seeing it has been my lot 
before now, like holy David, to see the wicked 
great in power, and flourishing like a green bay 
tree ; nevertheless I passed, and they were not, 
and the place thereof knew them nomore. Wishing 
you to lay these things to your heart for your own 
sake so far as they may concern you, I pray you 
to take no farther notice of her, who desires to 
remain your unknown servant, 
Margaret Dove.as, 
“ otherwise ASHTON.” 


About two days after he had received this very 
unsatisfactory’epistle, the Master of Ravenswood, 
while walking up the High Street of Edinburgh, 
was jostled by a person, in whom, as the man 

ulled off his hat to make an apology, he recognized 
Lockhard, the confidential domestic of Sir William 
Ashton. The man bowed, slipt a letter into his 
hand, and disappeared. The packet contained four 
close-written folios, from which, however, as is 
sometimes incident to the compositions of great 
lawyers, little could be extracted, excepting that 
the writer felt himself in a very puzzling predica- 
ment, 

Sir William spoke at length of his high value 
and regard for his dear young friend, the Master 
of Ravenswood, and of his very extreme high value 
and regard for the Marquis of A , his very 
dear old friend ;—he trusted that any measures 
that they might adopt, in which he was con- 
cerned, would be carried on with due regard to the 
sanctity of decreets, and judgments obtained ix 
foro contentioso ; protesting, before men and angels, 
that if the law of Scotland, as declared in her 
supreme courts, were to undergo a reversal m the 
English House of Lords, the evils which would thence 
arise to the public would inflict a greater wound 
upon his heart, than any loss he might himself 
sustain by such irregular proceedings. He flourished 
much on generosity and forgiveness of mutual] 
injuries, and hinted at the mutability of human 
affairs, always favourite topics with the weahe: 
party in politics. He pathetically lamented, and 
gently censured, the haste which had been used 
in depriving him of his situation of Lord Keeper, 
which his experience had enabled him to fill with 
some advantage to the public, without so much as 

iving him an opportunity of explaining how far 
bis own views of general politics might essentially 
differ from those now in power. He was con- 
vinced the Marquis of A had as sincere in- 
tentions towards the public, as himself or any 
man}; and if, upon a conference, they could have 
agreed upen the measures by which it was to be 
cat his experience and his interest should 

ve gone to support the present administration. 
Upon the engagement betwixt Ravenswood and 
his daughter, he spoke in a dry and confused 
manner. He regretted so premature a “4 ar 
the engagement of the young people should have 
been taken, and conjured the Master to remem- 
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Ot Le aid Uever given any encouragement there- 
unto; and observed, that, as a transaction inter 
minores, and without concurrence of his daughter's 
natural curators, the engagement was inept, and 
void in law. This precipitate measure, he added, 
had produced a very bad effect upon Lady Ashton’s 
mind, which it was impossible at present to remove. 
Her son, Colonel Douglas Ashton, had embraced her 
po in the fullest extent, and it was impossible 
or Sir William to adopt a course disagreeable to 
them, without a fatal and irreconcilable breach in 
his family, which was not at present to be thought 
of. Time, the great physician, he hoped, would 
mend all. 

In & postscript, Sir William said something more 
explicitly, which seemed to intimate, that rather 
than the law of Scotland should sustain a severe 
wound through his sides, by a reversal of the judg- 
ment of her supreme courts, in the case of the 
Barony of Ravenswood, through the intervention 
of what, with all submission, he must term a foreign 
court of appeal, he himself would extrajudicially 
consent to considerable sacrifices. 

From Lucy Ashton, by some unknown convey- 
ance, the Master received the following lines :— 
“JT received yours, but it was at the utmost risk ; do 
not attempt to write again till better times. I am 
sore beset, but I will be true to my word, while the 
exercise of my reason is vouchsafed to me. That 
you are happy and prosperous is some consolation, 
and my situation requires it all.”’ The note was 
signed L. A. 

This letter filled Ravenswood with the most lively 
alarm. He made many attempts, notwithstanding 
her prohibition, to convey letters to Miss Ashton, 
and even to obtain an interview ; but his plans were 
frustrated, and he had only the mortification to 
learn, that anxious and effectual precautions had 
been taken to prevent the possibility of their corres- 
pondence. The Master was the more distressed by 
these circumstances, as it became impossible to 
delay his departure from Scotland, upon the impor- 
tant mission which had been confided to him. Before 
his dey he put Sir William Ashton’s letter 
into the hands of the Marquis of A » who 





observed with a smile, that Sir William’s day of to be placed ;—and 


grace was past, and that he had now to learn 
which side of the hedge the sun had got to. It 
was with the test difficulty that Ravenswood 
extorted from the Marquis a promise, that he would 
compromise the proceedings in Parliament, pro- 
viding Sir William should be disposed to acquiesce 
in a union between him and Lucy Ashton. 

“I would hardly,” said the Marquis, “ consent to 
your throwing away your birth-right in this manner, 
were J not perfectly confident that Lady Ashton, or 
Lady Douglas, or whatever she calls herself, will 
as Scotchmen say, keep her threep; and that her 
husband dares not contradict her.” 

“ But yet,” said the Master, “I trust your lord- 
ship will consider my engagement as sacred ” 

“ Believe my word of honour,” said the Marquis, 
“¥ would be a friend even to your follies; and 
having thus told you my opinion, I will endeavour 
as occasion offers, to serve you according to your 
own. 
ee 

generous kinsman patron, ve hi 
full power to act in all his affairs. He 
from .Seotiand upon his mission, which, it was 
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supposed, might detain him upon the Continent for 
some months, R 


Com 


CHAPTER XXVIIL. 


Was ever woman in this humour wooed? 
‘Was ever woman in this humour won 7 


I'll have her. 
Richard the Third. 


TwELVE months had paeet away since tho 
Master of Ravenswood’s departure for the Conti- 
nent, and although his return to Scotland had 
been expected in a much shorter space, yet the 
affairs of his mission, or, according to a prevailin 
report, others of a nature personal to himself, sti 
detained him abroad. In the meantime, the 
altered state of affairs in Sir William Ashton’s 
family may be gathered from the following conver- 
sation which took place betwixt Bucklaw and his 
confidential bottle companion and dependent, the 
noted Captain Craigengelt. 

They were seated on either side of the huge 
sepulchral-looking freestone chimney in the low 
hall at Girnington. A wood fire blazed merrily in 
the grate; a round oaken table, placed between 
them, supported a stoup of excellent claret, two 
rummer glasses, and other good cheer; and yet, 
with all these appliances and means to boot, the 
countenance of the patron was dubious, doubtful, 
and unsatisfied, while the invention of his depen- 
dent was taxed to the utmost, to parry what he 
most dreaded, a fit, as he called it, of the sullens, on 
the part of his protector. After a long pause, only 
interrupted by the devil’s tattoo, which Bucklaw 
kept beating against the hearth with the toe of his 
boot, Craigengelt at last ventured to break silence. 
“May I be double distanced,” said he, “if ever I 
saw a man in my life have less the air of a bride: 
groom! Cut me out of feather, if you have not 
more the look of a man condemned to be hanged !’ 

“ My kind thanks for the compliment,” replied 
Bucklaw ; “but I suppose you think upon the 
predicament in which you yourself are most likely 
pray, Captain Craigengelt, if 
it please your worship, why should I look merry, 
when I’m sad, and devilish sad too ?” 

“ And that’s what vexes me,” said Craigengelt. 
“ Here is this match, the best in the whole 
country, and which you were so anxious about, is 
on the point of being concluded, and you are as 
sulky as a bear that has lost its whelps.”’ 

“I do not know,” answered the laird, doggedly, 
“whether I should conclude it or not, if it was not 
that I am too far forwards to leap back.” 

“Leap back !” exclaimed Craigengelt, with a 
well-assumed air of astonishment, “that would be 
playing the back-game with a witness! Leap back, 

y, is not the girl’s fortune ———” 

“ The young lady’s, if you please,” said Hayston, 
interrupting him. 

‘ wi Well, Rates no peat meant — ta Miss 
ton’s tocher not weigh against any in Lothian ft’ 

Granted,” anawered Bucklaw ; Ns but’ I care 


‘not a penny for her tocher — I have enough of my 
own.” 


ares the mother, that loves you like her ows 
“ Better than some of her children, J betieve,” 
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Bad Bucklaw, “ or there would be little love wared 
on the matter.” 


ICEC 


his father's land for the pale-cheeked daugtiter of 


a broken-down fanatic, and that Bucklaw wus 


“And Colonel Sholto Douglas Ashton, who ! welcome to the wearingof Ravenswood’s shaughled 


desires the marriage above all earthly things ?’ 

Because,” said Bucklaw, “he expects to carry 
the county of through my interest.” 

s And the father, who is as keen to see the match 
concluded, as ever I have been to win a main ?” 

“ Ay,” said Bucklaw, in the same disparaging 

manner, “ it lies with Sir William’s policy to secure 
the next best match, since he cannot barter his 
child to save the great Ravenswood estate, which 
the English House of Lords are about to wrench 
out of his clutches.” 
. & What say you to the young lady herself ?” said 
Craigengelt ; “the finest young woman in all Scot- 
land, one that you used to be so fond of when she 
was cross, and now she consents to have you, and 
gives up her eupepement with Ravenswood, you 
are for jibbing —I must say, the devil’s in ye, 
when ye neither know what you would have, nor 
what you would want.’” 

“JT lj tell you my meaning in a word,” answered 
Bucklaw, getting up and walking through the 
room; “I want to know what the devil is the 





| 


cause of Miss Ashton’s changing her mind 50 | 


suddenly ?” 

“And what need you care,” said Craigengelt, 
‘ gince the change is in your favour ?” 

“Tl tell you what it is,’ returned his patron, 
£T never knew much of that sort of fine ladies, 
and I believé they may be as capricious as the 
evil ; but there is something in Miss Ashton’s 
change, a devilish deal too sudden, and too serious 
for a mere flisk of her own. I’ll be bound Lady 
Ashton understands every machine for breaking in 
the human mind, and there are as many as there 
are cannon-bits, martingales, and cavessons for 
young colts.” 

“ And if that were not the case,” said Craigen- 
gelt, “how the devil should we ever get them into 
training at all ?” 

“ And that’s true too,” said Bucklaw, suspend- 
ing his march through the dining-room, and leaning 
upon the back of a chair.—“ And besides, here’s 
Ravenswood in the way still ; do you think he’ll 
give up Lucy’s engagement ?” 

“To be sure he will,” answered Craigengelt ; 
“what good can it do him to refuse, since he wishes 
to marry another woman, and she another man ~” 

“And you believe seriously,” said Bucklaw, 

that he is going to marry the foreign lady we 
heard of %” 

“You heard yourself,” answered Craigengelt, 
“ what Captain Westenho said about it, and the great 

tion made for their blithesome bridal.’ 

“Captain Westenho,” replied Bucklaw, “has 
rather too much of your own cast about him, 
Craigie, to make what Sir William would call a 
‘famous witness.’ He drinks deep, plays deep, 
swears deep, and I suspect can lie and cheat a 


gttle into the bargain. Useful qualities, Craigie 
af kept lx dele’ erogen“aphiege, bat @hieli have 


a little too much of the freebooter to make a figure 
a Well, aoa” ald Conteh « will you be 
{ en, Bal you 7 
fieve Colonel Douglas Ashton, who heard the Mar- 
is of Asay in a public circle, but not aware 
that he was within ear-shot, that his kinsman had 
made & better arrangement for himself than to give 
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shoes.” 

“Did he say so, by heavens!” cried Bucklaw, 
breaking out into one uf those incontrollable fits of 
passion to which he was co.:stitutionally subject, 
—“if I had heard him, I would have torn the 
tongue out of his throat vefore all his pets and - 
minions, and Highland butlies into the bargain. 
Why did not Ashton run him through the body ?” 

“Capote me if I Lnow,” said the Captain. “ He 
deserved it sure enough; but he is an old man, and 
a minister of stite, and there would be more risk 
than credit in meddling with him. You had 
more need to think of making up to Miss Lucy 
Ashton the disgrace that’s like to fall upon her, 
than of interfering with a man too old to fight, and 
on too high a stool for your hand to reach him,” 

“Tt shall reach him, though, one day,” said 
Bucklaw, “ and his kinsman Ravenswood to boot. 
In the meantime, I'll take care Miss Ashton 
receives no discredit for the slight they have put 
upon her. It’s an awkward job, however, and I 


| wish it were ended ; I scarce know how to talk to 


her,—but fill a bumper, Craigie, and we’ll drink 
her health. It grows late, and a night-cowl of 
good claret is worth all the considering-caps in 
Svurope.” 


eT 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


It was the copy of our conference. 
In bed she slept not, for my urging it ; 
At board she fed not, for my urging it ; 
Alone, 1t _ pid subject of my peel 
In com often glanced at it. 
sid Comedy of Errors. 


Tux next morning saw Bucklaw, and his faithful 
Achates, Craigengelt, at Ravenswood Castle. They 
were most courteously received by the knight and 
his lady, as well as by their son and heir, Colonel 
Ashton. After a good deal of stammering and 
blushing, — for Bucklaw, notwithstanding his auda- 
city in other matters, had all the sheepish bashful- 
ness common to those who have lived little in 
respectable society,— he contrived at length to 
explain his wish to be admitted to a conference 
with Miss Ashton upon the subject of their 
approaching union. Sir William and his son looked 
at Lady Ashton, who replied with the A aera 
composure, “ that Lucy would wait upon Hay- 
ston directly. I hope,” she added with a smile, 
“that as Lucy is very young, and has been lately 
trepanned into an engagement, of which she is now 
heartily ashamed, our dear Bucklaw will excuse her 
wish, that I should be present at their interview ” 

“In truth, my dear lady,” said Bucklaw, “ it is 
the very thing that I would have desired on my 
own account; for I have been so little accustomed 
to what is called gallantry, that I shall certainly 
fall into some cursed mistake, unless I have the 


advantage of your ladyship as an interpreter.” 


It was thus that Bucklaw, in the bation of 
his embarrassment upon this critical occasion, i 
0 


t the just apprehensions he had en 
Ashton’s overbearing ascendency over her 
daughter’s mind, and lost an opportunity of ascer- 
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taining, by his own investigation, the real state of | you please, and that’s fair. Only I must have a 
Lucy’s feelings. corner at the board-end for a worthless old play- 
The other gentlemen left the room, and in a | fellow of mine, whose company I would rather 
short time, Lady Ashton, followed by her daughter, | want than have, if it were not, that the d—d 
entered the apartment. She appeared, as he had | fellow has persuaded me that I can’t do without 
seen her on former occasions, rather composed | him; and so I hope you won’t except agai 
than agitated; but a nicer judge than he could | Craigie, although it might be easy to find much 
scarce have determined, whether her calmness was | better company.” 
that of despair, or of indifference. Bucklaw was “ Now, out upon you, Bucklaw,” said Lady Ash- 
too much agitated by his own feelings minutely to | ton, again interposing,—“ how can you think Luc 
scrutinize those of the lady. He stammered out | can have any objection to that blunt, honest, saad: 
an unconnected address, confounding together the | natured creature, Captain Craigengelt ?” 
two or three topics to which it related, and stopt | “Why,madam,” replied Bucklaw, “as to Craigie’s 
short before he brought it to any regular conclu- | sincerity, honesty, and good-nature, they are, I be- 
sion. Miss Ashton listened, or looked as if she | lieve, pretty much upon a par — but that’s neither 
listened, but returned not a single word in answer, | here nor there -— the fellow knows my ways, and 
continuing to fix her eyes on a small piece of | has got useful to me, and I cannot well do without 
embroidery, on which, as if by instinct or habit, | him, as I said before. But all this is nothing to 
her fingers were busily employed. Lady Ashton | the purpose ; for since I have mustered up courage 
sat at some distance, almost screened from notice | to make a plain proposal, IJ would fain hear Miss 
by the deep embrasure of the window in which ; Ashton, from her own lips, give me a plain 
had placed her chair. From this she whis- | answer.” 
pered, in a tone of voice, which, though soft and “My dear Bucklaw,” said Lady Ashton, “ let 
sweet, had something in it of admonition, if not | me spare Lucy’s bashfulness. I tell you, in her 
command,—* Lucy, my dear, remember -—— have | presence, that she has already consented to be 
you heard what Bucklaw has been saying ?” ided by her father and me in this matter. — 

The idea of her mother’s presence seemed to | Lucy, my love,” she added, with that singular com- 
have slipped from the unhappy girl’s recollection. | bination of suavity of tone and pointed energy 
She started, dropped her feedles and repeated | which we have already noticed—“ Lucy, my dear- 
hastily, and almost in the same breath, the contra- | est love ? speak for yourself, is it not as I say ?” 
fictory answers, “ Yes, madam —no, my lady — Her victim answered in a tremulous and hollow 
I i tomate I did not hear.” voice — “I have promised to obey you, — but upon | 

“ You need not blush, my love, and still less | one condition.” 
need you look so pale and frightened,” said Lady | “She means,” said Lady Ashton, turning to , 
Ashton, coming forward ; “ we know that maiden’s | Bucklaw, “she expects an answer to the demand 
ears must be slow in receiving a gentleman’s lan- | which she has made upon the man at Vienna, or 
guage ; but you must remember Mr Hayston speaks | Ratisbon, or Paris — or where is he — for restitu- 
on a subject on which you have long since agreed | tion of the engagement in which he had the art to | 
to give him a favourable hearing. You know how | involve her. You will not, I am sure, my dear 
much your father and I have our hearts set upon | friend, think it is wrong that she should feel much ! 
an event so extremely desirable.” delicacy upon this head; indeed, it concerns us all.” 

In Lady Ashton’s voice, a tone of impressive,| “Verfectly right— quite fair,” said Bucklaw, 
and even stern innuendo was sedulously and skil- | half humming, half speaking the end of the old ! 
fully concealed, under an appearance of the most | song — 
affectionate maternal tenderness. The manner was 
for Bucklaw, who was easily enough imposed upon; 
the matter of the exhortation was for the terrified 
Lucy, who wel] knew how to interpret her mother’s 
hints, however skilfully their rea] purport might be 
veiled from general observation. 

Miss Ashton sat upright in her chair, cast round 
her a glance, in which fear was mingled with 
still wilder expression, but remained perfectly silent. 
Bucklaw, who had in the meantime paced the room 
to and fro, until he bad recovered his composure, 
now stopped within two or three yards of her chair, 
and broke out as follows:— “1 believe I have 
been a d—d fool, igri ipani I a = to 
peak to you as people tell me youn ies like to 
be talked to, and I don’t think you comprehend 
what I have been saying ; and no wonder, for d—n 
me if I understand it myself! But, however, once 
for all, and in broad Scotch, your father and 
mother like what is proposed, and if you can take a 
plain young fellow for your husband, who will never | know beat, is clear upon this subject; and there- 
vrogs you in any thing you have a mind to, I will | fore, m Lucy ——” 
place you at the head of the best establishment in| “ “ caid. Lucy, with unwonted energy, 
the three Lothians; you shall have Lady Girning- | “urge me no farther—if this unhappy engage 

sald you 


































‘* It is best to be off wi’ the old love | 
Before you be on wi’ the new." 

“ But I thought,” said he, pausing, “ you might 
have had an answer six times told from Ravens- 
wood. D—n me, if I have not a mind to go and 
fetch one myself, if Miss Ashton will honour me 
with the commission.” 

“ By no means,” said Lady Ashton, “we have 
had the utmost difficulty of preventing Douglas, 
(for whom it would be more proper,) from taking 
so rash a step; and do you think we could permit 
you, my good friend, almost equally dear to us, to 
gotoa denperate areas aie an errand so despe- 
rate? In fact, all the friends of the family are of 

inion, and my dear Lucy herself ought so to 
think, that, as this unworthy person has returned 
no answer to her letter, silence must on this, as in 
other cases, be held to give consent, and a contract 
must be sup to be given up, when oa ak 
waves insisting upon it. Sir William, who should 


ton’s lodging in the Canongate of Edinburgh, go | ment be restored, I have already 
= ae fanaa and pal ga disnose of me as you will — till then I should com. 
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mit a heavy sin in the sight of God and man, in | feeling, and took his leave; Lady Ashton, as Bne 


doing what you require.” 
« But, my love, if this man remains obstinately 
silent ———”’ 


“ He will not be silent,” answered Lucy; “it is 
six weeks since I sent him a double of my former 
letter by a sure hand.” 

“You have not— you could not—you durst 
not,” said Lady Ashton, with violence inconsistent 
with the tone she had intended to assume; but 
instantly correcting herself, “ My dearest Lucy,” 
said she, in her sweetest tone of expostulation, 
“ how could you think of such a thing ?” 

“No matter,” said Bucklaw; “I respect Miss 
Ashton for her sentiments, and I only wish I had 
been her messenger myself.” 

* And pray how long, Miss Ashton,” said her 
mother ironically, “are we to wait the return of 

our Pacolét— your fairy messenger—since our 
umble couriers of flesh and blood could not be 
trusted in this matter 1” 

“[ have numbered weeks, days, hours, and 
minutes,” said Miss Ashton ; “ within another week 
I shall have an answer, unless he is dead. — Till 
that time, sir,” she said, addressing Bucklaw, “ Jet 
me be thus far beholden to you, that you will beg 
my mother to forbear me upon this subject.” 

“TJ will make it my particular entreaty to Lady 
Ashton,” said Bucklaw. “ By my honour, madam, 
I respect your feelings ; and, although the prosecu- 
tion of this affair be rendered dearer to me than 
ever, yet, as I am a gentleman, I would renounce 
it, were it so urged as to give you a moment’s 

ain. 

“Mr Hayston, I think, cannot apprehend that,” 
‘aid Lady Ashton, looking pale with anger, “ when 
the daughter’s happiness lics in the bosom of the 
mother.— Let me ask you, Miss Ashton, in what 
terms your last letter was couched ?”’ 

“ Exactly in the same, madam,” answered Lucy, 
“which you dictated on a former occasion.” 

“ When eight days have elapsed, then,” said her 
mother, resuming her tone of tenderness “ we shall 
hope, my dearest love, that you will end this sus- 

nse. 

* Miss Ashton must not be hurried, madam,” 
said Bucklaw, whose bluntness of feeling did not 
by any means arise from want of good nature— 
“messengers may be stopped or delayed. I have 
known a day’s journey broke by the casting of a 
‘ore-shoe. — Stay, let me see my calendar — the 
20th day from this is St Jude’s, and, the day 
efore, I must be at Caverton Edge to see the 
natch between the Laird of Kittlegirth’s black 
nare, and Johnston the meal-monger’s four-year- 
id colt ; but I can ride all night, or Be can 
mring me word how the match goes; and I hope, 
n the meantime, as I shall not myself distress 
Miss Ashton with any farther importunity, that 
rour rh ourself, and Sir William, and Colonel 
Douglas, will have the goodness to allow her unin- 
ie hay time for making up her mind.” 

“ Sir,” said Miss Ashton, “you are generous.” 

“ As for that, ?? answered Bucklaw, “ I 

pretend to be a plain good-humoured young 
low, as I said before, who will willingly make 

u happy if you will permit him, and shew him 

w to do so.” 


Having said this, he saluted her with more 
sation than | 


| \ really a very 
was consistent with his usual train of | judgment » 


accompanied him out of the apartment, assuring 
him that her daughter did full justice to the sin- 
cerity of his attachment, and requesting him to 
see Sir William before his departure, “ since,’’ as 
she said, with a keen plance reverting towards 
Lucy, “against St Jude’s day, we must all be ready 
to sign and seal.” 

“ To sign and seal |” echoed Lucy in a mutter- 
ing tone, as the door of the apartment closed — 
“To sign and seal—to do and die!” and, clasping 
her extenuated hands together, she sunk back on 
the easy-chair she occupied, in a state resembling 
stupor. 

rom this she was shortly after awakened by 
the boisterous entry of her brother Henry, who 
clamorously reminded her of a promise to give him 
two yards of carnation ribbon to make knots to his 
new garters. With the most patient composure 
Lucy arose, and opened a little ivory-cabinet, sought 
out the ribbon the lad wanted, measured it accu- 
rately, cut it off into proper lengths, and knotted 
into the fashion his boyish whim required. 

“ Dinna shut the cabinet yet,” said Henry, “ for 
I must have some of your silver wire to fasten the 
bells to my hawk’s jesses,— and yet the new fal- 
con’s not worth them neither; for do you know, 
after all the plague we had to get her from an eyry, 
all the way at Posso, in Mannor Water, she’s going 
to prove, after all, nothing better than a rifler — 
she just wets her singles in the blood of the part- 
ridge, and then breaks away, and lets her fly; and 
what good can the poor bird do after that, you 
know, except pine and die in the first heather-cow 
or ar 7 she can am into ?” ey 

“Right, Henry — right, very right,” said Lucy, 
mournfully, holding the boy fast by the hand, after 
she had given him the wire he wanted ; “ but there 
are more riflers in the world than your falcon, and 
more wounded birds that seek but to die in quiet, 
that can find neither brake nor whin-bush to hide 
their heads in.” 

“ Ah! that’s some speech out of your romances,” 
said the boy ; “and Sholto says they have turned 

our head. But I hear Norman whistling to the 
wk; I must go fasten on the jesses.” 

And he scampered away with the thoughtless 
gaiety of boyhood, leaving his sister to the bitter- 
ness of her own reflections. 

“It is decreed,” she said, “that every living 
creature, even those who owe me most kindness, 
are to shun me, and leave me to those by whom I 
am beset. It is just it should be thus. Alone 
and uncounselled, [ involved myself in these perils 
aa and uncounselled, I must extricate myself 
or die.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


awa What doth ensue 
But and dull melancholy, 
Kinsman im and comfortless despair, 
And, at her heels, a huge infectious troo 
Of pale distemperatures, and foes to life 
Comedy of Errors. 


As some vindication of the ease with which 
Bucklaw (who otherwise, as he termed himself, was 
-+humoured a) his 

e masiagement of Lady Ashton, 


es 
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While paying his addresses to her daughter, the 
reader must call to mind the strict domestic dis- 
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place, and encouraged, or at least aliowed, the 
intimacy between us. Should he not have remem- 


cipline, which, at this period, was exercised over | bered this, and requited it with at least some mode- 


the females of a Scottish family. 
- The manners of the country in this, as in many 
other respects, coincided with those of France before 


rate degree of procrastination in the aasertion of 
his own alleged rights? I would have forfeited 
for him double the value of these lands, which he 


the revolution. Young women of the higher ranks | pursues with an ardour that shews he has forgotten 


“seldom mingled in society until after 
both in law and fact, were held to be under the 
strict tutelage of their parents, who were too apt to 
enforce the views for their settlement in life, with- 


, and, | how much I am implicated in the matter.” ° 


Lucy, however, could only murmur these thin 
to herself, unwilling to inorease the prejudices 
against her lover entertained by all around her, wh: 


out paying any regard to the inclination of the | exclaimed against the steps pursued on his account, 


parties chiefly interested. On such occasions, the 
suitor expected little more from his bride than a 
silent acquiescence in the will of her parents; and 
as few opportunities of acquaintance, far less of 
intimacy, occurred, he made his choice by the out- 
side, as the lovers in the Merchant of Venice select 
the casket, contented to trust to chance the issue of 
the lottery, in which he had hazarded a venture. 

It was not therefore surprising, such being the 
Reuatee manners of the age, that Mr Hayston of 

uchlaw, whom dissipated habits had detached in 
some de from the best society, should not attend 
particularly to those feelings in his elected bride to 
which many men of more sentiment, experience, 
and reflection, would, in all probability, have been 
equally indifferent. He knéw what all accounted 
the principal point, that her parents and friends, 
namely, were decidedly in his favour, and there 
existed most powerful reasons for their predilec- 
tion. 

In truth, the conduct of the Marquis of A—— 
Bince Ravenswood’s departure, had been such as 
almost to bar the possibility of his kinsman’s union 
with Lucy Ashton. The Marquis was Ravenswood’s 
sincere, but misjudging friend; or rather, like 
many friends and patrons, he consulted what he 
considered to be his relation’s true interest, although 
he knew that in doing so he run counter to his in- 
clinations. 

The Marquis drove on, therefore, with the pleni- 
tude of ministerial authority, an appeal to the 
British House of Peers against those judgments 
of the courts of law, by which Sir William be- 
came possessed of Ravenswood’s hereditary pro- 
perty. As this measure, enforced with all the 
authority of power, was new in Scottish judicial 
proceedings, though now so frequently resorted 
to, it was exclaimed against by the lawyers on the 
opposite side of politics, as an interference with 

civil judicature of the country, equally new, 
arbitrary, and tyrannical. And if it thus affected 
even strangers connected with them only by poli- 
tical party, it sminy. be puseaed what ‘the A ton 
family themselves said and thought under so 
a dispensation. Sir William, still more worldly- 
minded than he was timid, was reduced to despair 
by the lous by which he was threatened. His son’s 
haughtier spirit was exalted into rage at the idea 
of being recut of his expected patrimony. But 
to Lady Ashton’s yet more vindictive temper, the 
conduct of Ravenswood, or rather of his patron, 
appeared to be an offence challenging the 
confiding tomper of Lasy herself, swayed hy the 
ing temper of » Swayed by the 
par et al by all around her, could not 
but consider the conduct of Ravenswood as ahs 
tate, and even unkind. “It was my father,” 
repeated with a sigh, “who waleoned him to this 


as illegal, vexatious, and tyrannical, resembling the 
worst measures in the worst times of the worst 
Stewarts, and a degradation of Scotland, the deci- 
sions of whose learned judges were thus subjected 
to the review of a court, composed, indeed, of men 
of the highest rank, but who were not trained to 
the study of any municipal law, and might be sup- 
osed specially to hold in contempt that of Scot- 
and: As a natural consequence of the alleged 
injustice meditated towards her father, every means 
was resorted to, and every argument urged, to 
induce Miss Ashton to break off her engagement 
with Ravenswood, as being scandalous, shameful, 
and sinful, formed with the mortal enemy of hey 
family, and calculated to add bitterness to the 
distress of her parents. 

Lucy’s spirit, however, was high ; and although 
unaided and alone, she could have borne much— 
she could have endured the repinjngs of her fatheg 
—his murmurs against what he called the tyran: 
nical usage of the ruling party—his ceaseless charges 
of ingratitude against Ravenswood—nhis endless 
lectures on the various means by which contracta 
may be voided and annulled— his quotations from 
the civil, the municipal, and the canon law—and his 
prelections upon the patria potestas. 

She might have borne also in patience, or repelled 
with scorn, the bitter taunts and occasional violence 
of her brother Colonel Douglas Ashton, and the 
impertinent and intrusive interference of other 
friends and relations. But it was beyond her 
power effectually to withstand or elude the con- 
stant and unceasing persecution of Lady -Ashton, 
who, laying every other wish aside, had bent the 
whole efforts of her powerful mind to break her 
daughter’s contract with Ravenswood, and to place 
a perpetual bar between the lovers, by effecting 
Lucy’s union with Bucklaw. Far more deeply 
skilled than her husband in the recesses of the 
human heart, she was aware, that in this way she 
might strike a blow of deep and decisive vengeance 
upon one, whom she esteemed as her mortal enemy; 
nor did she hesitate at raising her arm, although 
she knew that the wound must be dealt throug 
the bosom of her daughter. With this stern and 
fixed purpose, she sounded every deep and shallow 
of her daughier’s soul, assumed alternately every 
dis of manner which could serve her object, 
and prepared at leisure every species of dire 
machinery, by which the human mind can be 
wrenched froin its settled determination. Some of 
these were of an obvious description, and require 
only to be cursorily mentioned ; others were cha- 
racteristic of the time, the country, and the persons 
engaged in this singular drama. 

t was of the last uence, that all inter 
course betwixt the lovers should be stopped, and 
hy dint of gold and authority, Lady Ashton con- 





trived to possess herself of such a complete com: 
mand of all who were placed around her daughter, 
that, in fact, no leaguered fortress was ever more 
completely blockaded ; while, at the same time, to 
all outward appearance, Miss Ashton lay under no 
restriction. e verge of her parents’ domains 
became, in respect to her, like the viewless and 
enchanted line drawn around a fairy castle, where 
nothing unpermitted can either enter from without, 
or escape from within. Thus every letter, in which 
Ravengwood conveyed to Lucy Ashton the indis- 
pensable reasons which detained him abroad, and 
more than one note which poor Lucy had addressed 
to him through what she thought a secure channel, 
fell into the bands of her mother. It could not be, 
but that the tenor of these intercepted letters, 
especially those of Ravenswood, should contain 
something to irritate the passions, and fortify the 
obstinacy, of her into whose hands they fell; but 
Lady Ashton’s passions were too deep-rooted to 
require this fresh food. She burnt the papers as 
regularly as she perused them ; and as they con- 
sumed into vapour and tinder, regarded them with 
a smile upon her compressed lips, and an exultation 
in her steady eye, which shewed her confidence that 
the hopes of the writers should soon be rendered 
equally unsubstantial. 

It usually happens, that fortune aids the machi- 
nations of those who are prompt to avail themselves 
of every chance that offers. A report was wafted 
from the Continent, founded, like others of the 
same sort, upon many plausible circumstances, but 
without any real basis, stating the Master of Ra- 
venswood to be on the eve of marriage with a 
ee lady of fortune and distinction. This was 
greedily caught up by both the political parties, 
who were at once struggling for power and for 
popular favour, and who seized, as usual, upon the 
most private circumstances in the lives of each 
other’s partisans, to convert them into subjects of 
political discussion. 

The Marquis of A——— gave his opinion aloud 
and publicly, not indeed in the coarse terms 
ascribed to him by Captain Craigengelt, but in a 
manner sufficiently offensive to the Ashtons:— 
“ He thought the report,” he said, “ highly probable, 
and heartily wished it might be true. Such a 
match was fitter and far more creditable for a 
spirited young fellow, than a marriage with the 

hter of an old whig lawyer, whose chicanery 
had so nearly ruined his father.” 

The other party, of course, laying out of view 
the opposition which the Master of Ravenswood 
received from Miss Ashton’s family, cried shame 
upon his fickleness and perfidy, as if he had seduced 
the young lady into an engagement, and wilfully 
and causelessly abandoned her for another. 

Sufficient care was taken that this report should 
find its way to Ravenswood Castle through every 
various channel, Lady Ashton being well aware, 
that the very reiteration of the same rumour from 
so many quarters could not but give it a sem- 
blance-of truth. By some it was told as a piece of 
ordinary news, by some communicated as serious 
.intelligence ; now it was whispered to Lucy Ashton’s 
ear in the tone of malignant pleasantry, and now 
transmitted to her as a matter of grave and serious 


warning. 
Even the boy Henry was made the instrument of 
adding to his sister’s torments. One morning he 
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rushed into the room with w willow branch in nis 
hand, which he told her had arrived that instant 
from Germany for her special wearing. Lucy, as 
we have seen, was remarkably fond of her younger 
brother, and at that moment his wanton and 
thoughtless unkindness seemed more keenly in- 
jurious than even the studied insults of her elder 
brother. Her grief, however, had no shade of 
resentment; she folded her arms about the boy’s 
neck, and saying, faintly, “ Poor Henry! you speak 
but what they tell you,” she burst into a flood of 
unrestrained tears. The boy was moved, notwith- 
standing the thoughtlessness of his age and cha- 
racter. “The devil take me,” said he, “ Lucy, if 
I fetch you any more of these tormenting messages 
again; for I like you better,” said he, kissing away 
the tears, “ than the whole pack of them; and you 
shall have my grey pony to ride on, and you shall 
canter him if you like, —~ay, and ride beyond the 
village, too, if you have a mind.” aa 

“ Who told you,” said Lucy, “ that I am not per- 
mitted to ride where I please %”’ 

“ That ’s a secret,” said the boy; “ but you will 
find you can never ride beyond the village but your 
horse will cast a shoe, or fall lame, or the castle 
bell will ring, or something will happen to bring 
you back.— But if I tell you more of these things, 
Douglas will not get me the pair of colours they 
have promised me, and so good-morrow to you.” 

This dialogue plunged Lucy in still deeper pas 
tion, as it tended to shew her plainly, what she 
for some time ry ltrs that she was little better 
than a prisoner at large in her father’s house. We 
have described her in the outset of our story as of a 
romantic disposition, delighting in tales of love and 
wonder, and readily identifying herself with the 
situation of those legendary heroines, with whose 
adventures, for want of better reading, her memory 
had become stocked. The fairy wand, with which 
in her solitude she had delighted to raise visions of 
enchantment, became now the rod of a magician, 
the bond slave of evil genii, serving only to invoke 
spectres at which the exorcist trembled. She felt 
herself the object of icion, of scorn, of dislike 
at least, if not of hatred, to her own family; and 
it seemed to her that she was abandoned by the 
very person on whose account she was exposed to 
the enmity of all around her. Indeed, the evidence 
of Ravenswood’s infidelity began to assume every 


day a more determined . 

A soldier of fortune, of the name of Westenho, 
an old familiar of Craigengelt’s, chanced to arrive 
from abroad about this time. The worthy Captain, 
though without any precise communication with 
Lady Ashton, always acted most regularly and 
sedulously in cin tre of her plans, and easily pre- 
vailed upon his friend, by dint of exaggeration of 
real circumstances, and coining of others, to give 
explicit testimony to the truth of Ravenswood’s 


approachin ; 
us beset on all bands, and in a manner reduced 
to despair, Lucy’s temper gave way under the 
 ioealy of constant affliction and persecution. She 
came gloomy fand abstracted, and, con to 
her natural and ordinary habit of mind, sometimes 
turned with spirit, and even fierceness, on those 
by whom she was long and closely annoyed. Her 
health also began to be shaken, and her hectic 
cheek and wandering eye gave symptoms of what 
is called u fever upon the spirits, In most mothors 
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| this would havo movel compausion; but Lady 
Ashton, compact and firm of purpose, saw these 
waverings of health and intellect with no greater 
sympathy than that with which the hostile engineer 
regards the towers of a beleagured city as they 
reel under the discharge of his artillery ; or rather, 
she considered these starts and inequalities of temper 
as symptoms of Lucy’s expiring resolution ; as the 
angler, by the and convulsive exertions of 
the fish which he has hooked, becomes aware that 
he soon will be able to land him. To accelerate 
the catastrophe in the present case, Lady Ashton 
had recourse to an expedient very consistent with 
the temper and credulity of those times, but which 
the reader will probably pronounce truly detestable 
and diabolical. 


» CHAPTER XXXI. 


* * * * * » 
In which a witch did dwell, in loathly weeds, 
And wilful want, all careless of her needs ; 
So shoosing Sonar to abide, 
Far from all neighbours, that her devilish deeds 
And hellish arts from people she might hide, 
And hurt far off, unknown, whome’er she envied. 
Fairy Queen. 


Tue health of Lycy Ashton soon required the 
assistance of a person more skilful in the office of 
a sick-nurse than the female domestics of the family. 
Ailsie Gourlay, sometimes called the Wise Woman 
of Bowden, was the person whom, for her own 
aah, lage yi Lady Ashton selected as an attendant 
upon her daughter. 

This woman had acquired a considerable repu- 
tation among the ignorant by the pretended cures 
which she performed, especially in oncomes, as the 
Scotch call* them, or mysterious diseases, which 
baffle the physician. Her pharmacopoia 
consisted y of herbs selected in planetary hours, 
partly of words, signs, and charms, which some- 
times, perhaps, produced a favourable influence 
upon the imagination of her patients. Such was 
the avowed profession of Lucky Gourlay, which, as 
may well be supposed, was looked upon with a 
suspicious eye, not only by her neighbours, but 
even by the clergy of the district. In private, 
however, she ed more deeply in the occult 
sciences ; for, notwithstanding the dreadful punish- 
ments inflicted upon the supposed crime of witch- 
eraft, there wanted not those who, steeled by want 
and bitterness of spirit, were willing to adopt the 
hateful and rous character, for the sake of 
the influence which its terrors enabled them to 
exercise in the vicinity, and the wretched emolu- 
ment which they could extract by the practice 
of their su ccaad art. 

Ailsie Gourlay was not indeed fool enough to 
acknowledge a compact with the Evil One, which 
would have been a swift and ready road to the 
stake and tar-barrel. Her fairy, she said, like 
a? was a harmless fairy. Nevertheless, she 
“spaed fortunes,” read dreams, com 


Pand diseclved 


| discovered stolen goods, and made and 
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themserv 
they did 
Real erimes were 


they were generally persons who, teeli 
odious to humanity, were careless of w: 
to deserve the public hatred. 
often committed under pretence of ical impos- 
ture; and it somewhat relieves the with 
which we read, in the criminal re the convic- 
tion of these wretches, to be aware that many of 
them merited, as poisoners, suborners, and diabolical 
agents in secret domestic crimes, the severe fate 
to which they were condemned for the imaginary 
guilt of witchcraft. . 

Such was Ailsie Gourlay, whom, in order to 
attain the absolute subjugation of Lucy Ashton’s 
mind, her mother thought it fitting to place near 
her person. A woman of less consequence than 
Lady Ashton had not dared to take’such a step ; but 
her high rank and strength of character set her 
above the censure of the world, and she was allowed 
to have selected for her daughter’s attendant the 
best and most experienced sick-nurse “ and medi- 
ciner”? in the neighbourhood, where an inferior 
person would have fallen under the reproach of 
calling in the assistance of a partner and ally of 
the t Enemy of mankind. 

The beldam caught her cue readily and by 
innuendo, without giving Lady Ashton the pain of 
distinct explanation. She was in many respects 
qualified for the part she played, which indeed 
could not be efficiently assumed without some 
knowledge of the human heart and passions. Dame 
Gourlay perceived that Lucy shuddered at her 
external ap ce, which we have already de- 
scribed when we found her in the death-chamber 
of blind Alice; and while internally she hated the 
poor girl for the involuntary horror with which 
she saw she was regarded, she commenced her 
operations by endeavouring to efface or overcome 
those prejudices which, in her heart, she resented 
as mortal offences. This was easily done, for the 
hag’s external ugliness was soon balanced by a 
show of kindness and interest, to which Lucy 

of late been little accustomed; her attentive 
services and real skill gained her the ear, if not 
the confidence, of her patient; and under pretence 
of diverting the solitude of a sick room, she soon 
led her attention captive by the legends in which 
she was well skilled, and to which Lucy’s habits of 
reading and reflection induced her to “lend an 
attentive ear.” Dame Gourlay’s tales were at first 
of a mild and interesting character 


Of fays that nightly dance upon the wold, 

And lovers doom’d to wander and to weep, 

And castles high, where wicked wizards keop 

Their captive thralls. 
Gradually, however, they assumed a darker and 
more mysterious character, and became such as, 
told by the midnight lamp, and enforced by the 
tremulous tone, the hehdanay and livid lip, the 
uplifted my fore-finger, and the ing head of 
the blue-eyed hag, might have appalled a less 
credulous imagination, in an 
belief. The old Sycorax saw her advantage, and 
gradually narrowed her ic circle around the 

oted victim on whose spirit she i Her 
oe eee ortanes of the 
Ravenswood family, whose ancient grandeur and 


portentous authority, credulity had with so 
many superstitious sceributen, The of -the 


fatal fountain was narrated at full length, and 
with formidable additions, by the ancient sibyl. 





age more hard of 
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The prophecy, quoted by Caleb, concerning the 
dead bride, who was to be won by the last of the 
Ravenswoods, had its own mysterious commentary; 
and the singular circumstance of the apparition, 
seen by the Master of Ravenswood in the forest, 
having partly transpired through his hasty inquiries 
in the cottage of old Alice, formed a theme for 
many exaggerations. 

ing might have despised these tales, if they had 
been related concerning another family, or if Wer 
own situation had been less despondent. But 
tircumstanced as she was, the idea that an evil 
fate hung over her attachment, became predomi- 
nant over her other feelings; and the gloom of 
superstition darkened a mind, already sufficiently 
weakened by sorrow, distress, uncertainty, and an 
oppressive sense of desertion and desolation. Stories 
were told by her attendant so closely resembling 
her own in their circumstances, that she was 
gradually led to converse upon such tragic and 
mystical subjects with the beldam, and to repose 
= sort of confidence in the sibyl, whom she still 
regarded with involuntary shuddering. Dame 
Gourlay knew how to avail herself of this imperfect 
confidence. She directed Lucy’s thoughts to the 
means of inquiring into futurity,——the surest mode, 
perhaps, of shaking the understanding and destroy- 
ing the spirits. Omens were expounded, dreams 
were interpreted, and other tricks of jugglery 
perhaps resorted to, by which the pretended adepts 
of the period deceived and fascinated their deluded 
followers. I find it mentioned in the articles of 
dittay against Ailsie Gourlay,—(for it is some 
comfort to know that the old hag was tried, con- 
demned, and burned on the top of North-Berwick 
Law, by sentence of a commission from the Privy 
Conncil,)—I find, I say, it was charged against 
her, among other offences, that she had, by the aid 
and delusions of Satan, shewn to a young person 
of quality, in a mirror glass, a gentleman then 
abroad, to whom the said young person was 
betrothed, and who appeared in the vision to be in 
the act of bestowing his hand upon another lady. 
But this and some other parts of the record appear 
to have been studiously left imperfect in names and 
dates, probably out af regard to the honour of the 
families concerned. If Dame Gourlay was able 
actually to play off such a piece of jugglery, it is 
clear she must have had better assistance to prac- 
tise the deception, than her own skill or funds could 
supply. Meanwhile, this mysterious yisionary 
traffic had its usual effect, in unsettling Miss Ashton’s 
mind. Her temper became unequal, her health 
decayed daily, her manners grew moping, melan- 
choly, and uncertain. Her fatner, guessing partly 
at the cause of these appearances, and exerting a 
degree of authority unusual with him, made a point 
of banishing Dame Gourlay from the castle ; but 
the arrow was shot, and was rankliag barb-deep in 
the side of the wounded deer. a 

It was shortly after the departure of this woman, 
that Lucy Ashton, urged by her parents, announced 
to them, with a vivacity by which they were startled, 
“that she was conscious heaven and earth and hell 
had set themselves against her union with Ravens- 
wood ; still her contract,” she said, “ was a binding 
contract, and she neither would nor could resign it 
without the consent of Ravenswood. Let me be 
assured,” she concluded, “that he will free me 
from my engagement, and dispose of me as you 
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please, I care not how When the diamonds are 
gone, what signifies the casket ?” 

The tone of obstinacy with which this was said, 
her eyes flashing with unnatural light, and her 
hands firmly clenched, precluded the possibility of 
dispute; and the utmost length which Lady Ashton’s 
art could attain, only got her the privilege of dic- 
tating the letter, by which her daughter required 
to know of Ravenswood whether he intended to 
abide by, or to surrender, what she termed, “ their 
unfortunate engagement.” Of this advantage Lady 
Ashton so far and so ingeniously availed her eit, 
that, according to the wording of the etter, the 
reader wou d have supposed Lucy was calling upon 
her loverto renounce a contract which was contrary 
to the interests and inclinations of both. Not 
trusting even to this point of deception, Lady 
Ashton finally determined to suppress the letter 
altogether, in hopes that Lucy’s impatience would 
induce her to condemn Ravenswood unheard and 
in absence. In this she was disappointed. The 
time, indeed, had long elapsed, when an answer 
should have been received from the Continent. 
The faint ray of hope which still glimmered in 
Lucy’s mind was well-nigh extinguished. But the 
idea never forsook her, that her letter might not 
have been duly forwarded. One of her mother’s 
new machinations unexpectedly furnished her with 
the means of ascertaining what she most desired 
to know. 

The female agent of hell having been dismissed 
from the castle, Lady Ashton, who wrought by all 
variety of means, resolved to employ, for working 
the same end on Lucy’s mind, an agent of a very 
different character. This was no other than the 
Reverend Mr Bide-the-bent, a Presbyterian clergy- 
man, formerly mehtioned, of the very strictest 
order, and the most rigid orthodoxy, whose aid 
she called in, upon the principle of the tyrant in 


| the tragedy : — 
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‘¢ J ll have a priest shall preach her from her faith, 
And mke it sin not to renounce that vow, 
Which 1'd have broken.” 


But Lady Ashton was mistaken in the agent she 
had selected. His prejudices, indeed, were easily 
enlisted on her side, and it was no difficult matter 
to make him regard with horror the prospect of 
a union betwixt the daughter of a God-fearing, 
professing, and Presbyterian family of distinction, 
with the heir of a bloodthirsty prelatist and perse- 
cutor, the hands of whose fathers had been dyed 
to the wrists in the blood of God’s saints. This 
resembled, in the divine’s opinion, the union of a 
Moabitish stfan with the daughter of Zion 
But with the more severe prejudices and 
principles of his sect, Bide-the-bent possessed a 
sound judgment, and had learned sympathy even in 
that very school of persecution, where the heart 
is so frequently hardened. Ina private interview 
‘with Miss ton, he was deeply moved by her 
distress, and could not but admit the justice of her 
request to be permitted a direct communication 
with Ravenswood, upon the subject of their solemn 
contract. When she urged to him the great uncer- 
tainty under which she laboured, whether her letter 
had been ever forwarded, the old man paced the 
room with long steps, shook his grey head, rested 
repeatedly for a space on his bad ed staff, and 
after much hesitation, conf that he though‘ 
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her doubts so reasouable, that he would himself aid 
in ue removal of them. 

“ fT cannot but opine, Miss Lucy,” he said, “ that 
your worshipful lady mother hath in this matter an 
eagerness, whilk, although it ariseth doubtless from 
love to your best interests here and hereafter,— 
for the man is of persecuting blood, and himself a 
persecutor, a cavalier or malignant, and a scoffer, 
who hath no inheritance in Jesse,—nevertheless, 
we are commanded to do justice unto all, and to 
fulfil our bond and covenant, as well to the stranger, 
as to him who is in brotherhood with us. Where- 
fore myself, even I myself, will be aiding unto the 
delivery of your letter to the man Edgar Ravens- 
wood, trusting that the issue thereof may be your 
deliverance from the ne‘ in which he hath sinfully 
engaged you. And that I may do in this neither 
more nor less than hath been warranted bv your 
honourable parents, I pray you to transcribe, with- 
out increment or subtraction, the letter formerly 
expeded under the dictation of your right honourable 
mother ; and I shall put it into such sure cuurse 
of being delivered, that if, honoured young madam, 
you receive no answer, it will be necessary 
that you conclude that the man meaneth in silence 
to abandon that naughty contract, which, perad- 
venture, he may be unwilling directly to restore.” 

Lucy eagerly embraced the expedient of the 
worthy divine. A new letter was written in the 
ea terms of the former, and consigned by Mr 

ide-the-bentto the charge of Saunders Moonshine, 
a zealous elder of the church when on shore, and, 
when on board his brig, as bold a smuggler as ever 
ran out a sliding bowsprit to the winds that blow 
betwixt Campvere and the east coast of Scotland. 
At the recommendation of his pastor, Saunders 
readily undertook that the letter should be securely 
conveyed to the Master of Ravenswood at the court 
where he now resided. 

This re became necessary to explain the 
conference betwixt Miss Ashton, her mother, and 
Bucklaw, which we have detailed in a preceding 
chapter. ‘ 

Lucy was now like the sailor, who, while drifting 
through a tem ous ocean, clings for safety to a 
single plank, his powers of grasping it becoming 
every moment more feeble, and the deep darkness 
of the night only checkered by the flashes of light- 
ning, hissing as they shew the white tops of the 
billows, in which he is soon to be engulfed. 

Week crept away after week, and day after day. 
St Jude’s day arrived, the last and protracted term 
to which Lucy had limited herself, and there was 
neither letter nor news of Ravenswood. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


How fair these names, how much unlike they look 
To all the blurr'd subscriptions in my book ! 
The bridegroom's row above, 


yet straight, sie pite-tevee tn lil 
: é- grove 
Wilt and fe te bride’ below, ; 
As light slender as her * 


St Jupr’s day came, the term assigned by Lucy 
berself as the farthest date of expectation, and, as 
we have already said, there were neither letters 
from, nor news of, Ravenswood. But there were 
news of Backlaw, and of his trusty associate 





Craigengelt, who arrived early in the taurning fo: 
the completion of the proposed espousals, and for 
signing the necessary deeds. 

"These had been carefully prepared under the 
revisal yi ‘Sar William Ashton himself, it having 
been reso.yed, on account of the.state of Miss 
Ashton’s health, as it was said, that none save the 
parties immediately interested should be present 
when the parchments were subscribed. It was 
_ farther determined, that the marriage should be 
| solemnized upon the fourth day after signing the 

articles, a measure adopted by Lady Ashton, in 

order that Lucy might have as little time as 
possible to recede, or relapse into intractabilhty. 

There was no appearance, however, of her doing 

either. She heard the proposed arrangement with 

the calm indifference of despair, or er with an 
| apathy arising from the oppressed and stupified 
state of her feelings. To an eye so unobserving as 
that of Bucklaw, her demeanour had little more of 

reluctance than might suit the character of a 

bashful young lady, who, however, he could not 

disguise from himself, was complying with the 
choice of her friends, rather than exercising any 
personal predilection in his favour. 

When the morning compliments of the bride- 
groom had been paid, Miss Ashton was left for 
some time to herself; her mother remarking, that 
the deeds must be signed before the hour of noon, 
in order that the marriage might be happy. 

Lucy suffered herself to be attired for the occa- 
sion as the taste of her attendants suggested, and 
was of course splendidly arrayed. Her dress was 
composed of white satin and Brussels lace, and her 
hair arranged with a profusion of jewels, whose 
lustre made a strange contrast to the deadly pale- 
ness of her complexion, and to the trouble which 
dwelt in her unsettled eye. 

Her toilette was hardly finished, ere Henry 
appeared, to conduct the passive bride to the state 
apartment, where all was prepared for aate the 
contract. “Do you know, sister,” he said, “I am 
giad you are to have Bucklaw after all, instead of 

venswood, who looked like a Spanish grandee 
come to cut our throats, and trample our bodies 
under foot. And I am glad the broad seas are 
between us this day, for I shall never forget how 
ah greets I was when J took him for the picture of 
old Sir Malise walked out of the canvass. Tell me 
true, are you not glad to be fairly shot of him ?” 

‘“ Ask me no questions, dear Henry,” said his 
unfortunate sister; “ there is little more can happen 
to make me either glad or sorry in this world. 

“And that’s what all youns brides say,’ said 
Henry ; “and so do not be cast down, Lucy, for 

ou "li tell another tale a twelvemonth henee—and 

am to be bride’s-man, and ride before you to 
the kirk, and all our kith, kin, and allies, and all 

Bucklaw’s, are to be mounted and in order—and | 
am to have a scarlet laced coat, and a feathered hat, 
and a sword-belt, double bordered with gold, and 
point d’ ,and a instead of a sword ; 
and I should like a sword much better, but my 
father won’t hear of it. All my things, and a 
Sobre i 

to-night wi i an sumpter 

—and I will bring them, and shew them to you 

the instant they come.” 

The boy's chaieer waa here interrupted by the 


| arrival of Lady Ashton, somewhat alarmed at he: 
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daughter’s stay. With one of her sweetest smiles, 
she took Lucy’s arm under her own, and led her to 
the apartment where her presence was expected. 

There were only present, Sir William Ashton, 
and Colonel Douglas Ashton, the last in full regi- 
mentals— Bucklaw, in bridegroom trim —Craigen- 
gelt, freshly equipt from top to toe by the bounty 
of his patron, and bedizened with as much lace as 
might have become the dress of the Copper Captain 
— together with the Rev. Mr Bide-the-bent ; the 

resence of a minister being, in strict Presbyterian 
Families, an indispensable requisite upon abl occa- 
sions of unusual solemnity. 

Wines and refreshments were placed on a table, 
on which the writings were displayed, ready for 
signature. 

But before proceeding either to business or re- 
freshment, Mr Bide-the-bent, at a signal from Sir 
William Ashton, invited the company to join him 
in a short extemporary prayer, in which he im- 
plored a blessing upon the contract now to be 
solemnized between the honourable parties then 
present. With the simplicity of his times and pro- 
fession, which permitted strong personal allusions, 
he petitioned, that the wounded mind of one of these 
noble parties might be healed, in reward of her 
eompliance with the advice of her right honour- 
rble parents; and that, as she had proved herself 
a child after God’s commandment, by honouring 
her father and mother, she and hers might enjoy 
the promised blessing—length of days in the land 
here, and a happy portion hereafter in a better 
country. He prayed farther, that the bridegroom 
might be weaned from those follies which seduce 
youth from the path of knowledge; that he might 
cease to take delight in vain and unprofitable com- 
pany, scoffers, rioters, and those who sit late at the 
wine, (here Buchlaw winked to Craigengelt,) and 
cease from the socicty that causeth to err. A suit- 
able supplication in behalf of Sir William and Lady 
Ashton, and their family, concluded this religious 
address, which thus embraced every individual 
present, excepting Craigengelt, whom the worthy 
divme probably considered as past all hopes of 
grace. 

The business of the day now went forward; Sir 
William Ashton signed the contract with legal 
solemnity and precision; his son, with military 
nonchalance; and Bucklaw, having subscribed as 
rapidly as Craigengelt could manage to turn the 
leaves, concluded by wiping his pen on that wor- 
thy’s new laced cravat. 

t was now Miss Asliton’s turn to sign the writ- 
ings, and she was guided by her watchful mother 
to the table for that purpose. At her first attempt 
she began to write with a dry pen, and when the 
circumstance war pointed out, seemed unable, after 
several attempts, to dip it in the massive silver 
nkstandish, which stood full before her. Lady 
Ashton’s vigilance hastened to supply the defi- 
ciency. I have myself seen the fatal deed, and in 
the distinct characters in which the name of Lucy 
Ashton is traced on each page, there is only a very 
slight tremulous irregularity, indicative of her state 
of mind at the time of the subscription. But the 
last signature is incomplete, defaced and blotted ; 
for, while her hand was employed in tracing it, the 
hasty tramp of a horse was heard at the gate, suc- 
ceeded by a step in the outer gallery, and a voice, 
which, in a commanding tone, bore down the oppo- 
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sition of thé menials. The pen dropped from Lucy’s 
fingers, as she exclaimed with a faint ehriek—“ He 
is come—he is come |” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


This by his tongue should be a Montague! 
Fetch me my opr boy ; 
Now, by the faith and honour of my kin, 
To strike him dead I hold it not a sin. 
Romeo and Juliet. 


Harpty had Miss Ashton dropped the pen, when 
the door of the apartment flew open, and the Master 
of Ravenswood entered the apartment. 

Lockhard‘and another domestic, who had in vain 
attempted to oppose his passage through the gallery 
or antechamber, were seen standing on the threshold 
transfixed with surprise, which was instantly com- 
municated to the whole party in the state-room. 
That of Colonel Douglas Ashton was mingled with 
resentment; that of Bucklaw, with haughty and 
affected indifference ; the rest, even Lady Ashton 
herself, shewed signs of fear, and Lucy seemed 
stiffened to stone by this unexpected apparition. 
Apparition it might well be termed, for Ravens- 
wood had more the appearance of one returned 
from the dead, than of a living visiter. 

He planted himself full in the middle of the 
apartment, opposite to the table at which Lucy 
was scated, on whom as if she had been alone in 
the chamber, he bent his eyes with a mingled 
expression of deep grief and deliberate indignation. 
Ilis dark coloured riding cloak, displaced from one 
shoulder, hung around one side of his person in the 
ample folds of the Spanish mantle. The rest of 
his rich dress was travel-soil’d, and deranged by 
hard riding [le had a sword by. his side, and pis- 
tols in his belt. His slouched hak which he had 
not removed at entrance, gave an additional gloom 
to his dark features, which, wasted by sorrow, and 
marked by the ghastly look communicated by long 
illness, added to a countenance naturally somewhat 
stern and wild, a fierce and even savage expression. 
The matted and dishevelled locks of hair which 
escaped from under his hat, together with his fixed 
and unmoved posture, made his head more resem- 
ble that of a marble bust than that of a living man. 
He said not a single word, and there was a deep 
silence in the company for more than two minutes. 

It was broken by Lady Ashton, who in that 
space partly recovered her natural audacity. She 
demanded to know the cause of this unauthorized 
intrusion. 

“That is a question, madam,” sad her son 
“ which I have the best right to ask—and I must 
request of the Master of Ravenswood to follow me, 
where he can answer it at leisure.” 

Bucklaw interposed, saying, “ No man on earth 
should usurp his previous right in demanding an 
explanation from the Master. —-.Craigengelt,” he 
added, in an under tone, “d—n ye, why do you 
stand staring as if ye saw a ghost? fetch me my 
sword from the gallery.” 

“TJ will relinquish to none,” said Colonel Ashton, 
“my right of calling to account the man who has 
offered this unparalleled affront to my ar i 

“ Be patient, gentlemen,” said Ravenswood, turn- 
ing sternly towards them, and waving his hand ar 
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if to impose silence on their altercation. “If yuu 
are 08 of your lives as I am, I will find 
time and place to pledge mine _ one or both ; 
at Y pli I have no leisure for the disputes of 
triflers. 


“ Tyriflers |”? echoed Colonel Ashton, half un- 
sheathing his sword, while Bucklaw laid his hand 
on the hilt of that which Craigengelt had just 
reached him. 

Sir William Ashton, alarmed for his son’s safety, 
rushed between the young men and Ravenswood, 
exclaiming, “ My son, I command you — Bucklaw, 
I entreat you — keep the peace, in the name of the 
Queen and of the law !” 

“In thewname of the law of God,” said Bide-the- 
bent, advancing also with uplifted hands between 
Bucklaw, the Colonel, and the object of their re- 
sentmert-—“In the name of Him who brought 
peace on earth, and good-will to mankind, I implore 
— I beseech — I command you to forbear violence 
towards each other! God hateth the blood-thirsty 
man — he who striketh with the sword, shall perish 
with the sword.” 

“Do you take me for a dog, sir,” said Colonel 
Ashton, turning fiercely upon him, “or something 
more brutally stupid, to endure this insult in my 
father’s house 1— Let me go, Bucklaw! He shall 
account to me, or, by Heaven, I will stab him 
where he stands !” 

“ You shall not touch him here,” said Bucklaw ; 
“he once gave me my life, and were he the devil 
come to fly away with the whole house and genera- 
tion, he shall have nothing but fair play.’ 

The passions of the two young men thus coun- 
teracting each other, gave Ravenswood leisure to 
exclaim, in a stern and steady voice, “ Silence !— 
let him who really seeks danger, take the fitting 
time when it is to be found; my mission here will 
be shortly accomplished.—Is that your handwrit- 
ing, madam ?” he added in a softer tone, extending 
towards Miss Ashton her last letter. 


A faltering “Yes,” seemed rather to escape from | 


her lips, than to be uttered as a voluntary answer. 


“ And is this also your handwriting!” extending 


towards her the mutual engagement. 

Lucy remained silent. Terror, anda yet stronger 
and more confused feeling, so utterly disturbed her 
widerstanding, that she probably scarcely compre- 
lended the question that was put to her. 

“If you design,” said Sir William Ashton, “ to 
found any legal claim on that paper, sir, do not 
expect to receive any answer to an extrajudicial 
question.” 

“Sir William Ashton,” said Ravenswood, “I 
pray you, and all who hear me, that you will not 
mis my purpose. If this young lady, of her 
own ili, desires the restoration of this con- 
tract, as her letter would seem to imply—there 
is not a withered leaf which this autumn wind 
strews on the heath, that is more valueless in my 
eyes. But I must and will hear the truth from 
her own mouth—without this satisfaction I will 
not leave this yy Murder me by numbers you 

ibly may’; but I am an armed man—lI am a 
te man—and I will not die without ample 


vengeance. This is my resolution, take it as you 
may. I writ hear her determination from her own 


mouth; from her own mouth, alone, and without 
witnesses will I hear it. Now, choose,” he said, 
drawing his sword with the right hand, and, with 
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tne left, by the same motion taking a pistol from 
his belt and cocking it, but turning the point of 
one weapon, and the muzzle of the other to the 
ground,—“ Choose if you will have this hall floated 
with blood, or if you will grant me the decisive 
interview with my affianced bride, which the laws 
of God and the country alike entitle me to de- 
mand.” 

All recoiled at the sound of his voice, and the 
determined action by which it was accompanied ; 
for the ecstasy of real desperation seldom fails to 
overpower the less energetic passions by which it 
may be opposed. The lee yman was the first to 
speak. “In the name of God,” he said, “ receive 
an overture of peace from the meanest of his ser- 
vants. What this honourable person demands, 
albeit it is urged with over violence, hath yet in it 
something of reason. Let him hear from Miss 
Lucy’s own lips that she hath dutifully acceded to 
the will of her parents, and repenteth her of her 
covenant with him ; and when he is assured of this, 
he will depart in peace unto his own dwelling, and 
cumber us no more. Alas! the workings of the 
ancient Adam are strong even in the regenerate— 
surely we should have long-suffering with those 
who, being yet in the gall of bitterness and bond 
of iniquity, are swept forward by the uncontrollable 
current of worldly passion. Let, then, the Master 
of Ravenswood have the interview on which he 
insisteth ; it can but be as a passing pang to this 
honourable maiden, since her faith is now irrevo- 
cably pledged to the choice of her parents. Let it, 
I say, be thus: it belongeth to my functions to 
entreat your honours’ compliance with this healing 
overture.” 

“ Never!” answered Lady Ashton, whose rage 
had now overcome her first surprise and terror— 
“never shall this man speak in private with my 
daughter, the affianced bride of another! Pass 
from this room who will, I remain here. I fear 
neither his violence nor his weapons, though some,” 
she said, glancing a look towards Colonel Ashton, 
“who bears my name, appear more moved by 
them.” ‘ 

“ For God’s sake, madam,” answered the worthy 
divine, ‘“‘add not fuel to firebrands, The Master 
of Ravenswood cannot, I am sure, object to your 
presence, the young lady’s state of health being 
considered, and your maternal duty. I myself will 


‘also tarry ; peradventure my gray hairs may turn 


away wrath,” 

“ You are welcome to do so, sir,” said Ravens- 
wood; “and Lady Ashton is also welcome to rc- 
main, if she shall think proper; but let all others 
depart.” 

“Ravenswood,” said Colonel Ashton, crossing 
him as he went out, “ you shall account for this 
ere long.” 

“When you please,” replied Ravenswood. 

* But I,” said Bucklaw, with a half smile, “have 
a _ demand on your leisure, a claim of some 
standing.” 

“Arrange it as you will,” said Ravenswood ; 
“leave me but this day in peace, and I will have 
no dearer vy eg hapesr on earth, to-morrow, than to 
give you all the satisfaction you can desire.” 

The other gentlemen left the apartment; but 
Sir William Ashton lingered. 

“ Master of Ravenswood,” he said, in a concili- 
ating tone, “J think I have not deserved that 
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you should make this scandal and outrage in my 
family. If you will sheathe your sword, and retire 
with me into my study, I will prove to you, by 
the most satisfactory arguments, the inutility of 
your present irre procedure o 

* To-morrow, sir—to-morrow—to-morrow, I will 
hear you at length,” reiterated Ravenswood, inter- 
rupting him ; “ this day hath its own sacred and in- 
dispensable business.” 

e pointed to the door, and Sir William left the 
apartment. 

Ravenswood sheathed his sword, uncocked and 
veturned his pistol to his belt, walked deliberately 
to the door of the apartment, which he bolted —re- 
turned, raised his hat from his forehead, and, gazing 
upon Lucy with eyes in which an expression of 
sorrow overcame their late fierceness, spread his 
dishevelled locks back from his face, and said, 
“Do you know me, Miss Ashton?—TI am still 
Edgar Ravenswood.” She was silent, and he went 
on with increasing vehemence— “TI am still that 
Edgar Ravenswood, who, for your affection, re- 
nounced the dear ties by which injured honour 
bound him to seek vengeance. I am that Ravens- 
wood, who, for your sake, forgave, nay, clasped 
hands in friendship with the oppressor and pillager 
of his house—the traducer and murderer? of his 
father.” 

‘© My daughter,” answered Lady Ashton, inter- 
rupting him, “has no occasion to dispute the identity 
of your n ; the venom of your present language 
is sufficient to remind her, that she speaks with 
the mortal enemy of her father.” 

“T pray by to be patient, madam,” answered 
Ravenswood ; “my answer must come from her 
own lips.— Once more, Miss Lucy Ashton, I am 
that Ravenswood to whom you granted the solemn 
engagement, which you now desire to retract and 
cancel.” 

Lucy’s bloodless lips could only falter out the 
words, “ It was my mother.” 

She speaks truly,” said Lady Ashton, “it was 
I, who, authorized alike by the laws of God and 
man, advised her, and concurred with her, to set 
aside an unhappy and precipitate engagement, and 
to annul it by the authority of Scripture itself.” 

‘‘ Scripture |? said Ravenswood, scornfully. 

“Tet him hear the text,” said Lady Ashton, 
appealing to the divine, ‘on Mcp. you yourself, 
with cautious reluctance, declared the nullity of the 
pretended engagement insisted upon by this violent 
man. 

The cl took his clasped Bible from his 
pocket, and read the following words : “ Jf a woman 
vow a vow unto the Lord, and bind herself by a bond, 
being in her father’s house in her youth ; and her 
Sather hear her vow, and her bond wherewith she 

h bound her soul, and her father shall hold his 
peace at her: then all her vows shall stand, and 
ove cow wherewith she hath bound her soul shall 
8 





“ And was it not even so with us?” interrupted 
Ravenswood. 

“ Control thy impatience, young man,” answered 
the divine, “and hear what follows in the sacred 
text :—‘ But if her father disallow her in the ward 
that he heareth ; not any of her vows, or of her bo 
wherewith she hath bound her soul, shall stand: and 
the Lord shall forgive her, because her father dis- 
allowed her.’” 
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* And was not,” said Lady Ashton, fiercely and 
triumphantly breaking in, —-“ was not ours the case 
stated in the holy writ !— Will this person deny, 
that the instant her parents beard of the vow, or 
bond, by which our daughter had bound her soul, 
we disallowed the same in the most express terms, 
and informed him by writing of our determina- 
tion 2” : 

“ And is this all?” said Ravenswood, looking at 
Lucy —“ Are you willing to barter sworn faith, 
the exercise of free will, and the feelings of mutual 
affection, to this wretched hypocritical sophistry ?” 

* Hear him !” said Lady Ashton, boking to the 
clergyman—¥“ hear the blasphemer !” 

“May God forgive him,” said Bide-the-bent, 
“and enlighten his ignorance !” 

“ Hear what I have sacrificed for you,” said 
Ravenswood, still addressing Lucy, “ ere you sanc- 
tion what has been done in your name. The honour 
of an ancient family, the urgent advice of my best 
friends, have been in vain used to sway my resolu- 
tion ; neither the arguments of reason, nor the por- 
tents of superstition, have shaken my fidelity. The 
very dead have arisen to warn me, and their warn- 
ing has been aay ies Are you prepared to 
pierce my heart for its fidelity, with the very 
weapon which my rash confidence intrusted ta 
your grasp %” 

“ Master of Ravenswood,” said Lady Ashton, 
“you have asked what questions you thought fit. 
You see the total incapacity of my daughter to 
answer you. But I will reply for her, and ina 
manner which you cannot dispute. You desire to 
know whether Lucy Ashton, of her own free will, 
desires to annul the engagement, into which she 
has been trepanned. You have her letter under 
her own hand, demanding the surrender of it; and, 
in yet more full evidence of her purpose, here is the’ 
contract which she has this morning subscribed, in 
presence of this reverend gentleman, with Mr 
Hayston of Bucklaw.” 

Ravenswood gazed upon the deed, as if petri- 
fied. “And it was without fraud or compulsion,” 
said he, looking towards the clergyman, “ that Miss 
Ashton subscribed this parchment ?” 

“T vouch it upon my sacred character.” 

“This is indeed, madam, an undeniable piece 
of evidence,” said Ravenswood, sternly ; “and it 
will be equally unnecessary and dishonourable to 
waste another word in useless remonstrance or re- 
proach. There, madam,” he said, laying down 
before Lucy the signed paper and the broken piece 
of gold—“there are the evidences of your first 
engagement ; may you be more faithful to that 
which you have just formed, I will trouble you to 
return the corresponding tokens of my ill-placed 
a aia ought rather to say, of my egregious 
olly.” 

Tuay returned the scornful glance of her lover 
with a gaze, from which perception seemed to have 
been banished ; yet she seemed partly to have ua- 
derstood his meaning, for she raised her hands az if 
to undo a blue ribbon which she wore around her 
neck. She was unable to accomplish her purpose, 
but Lady Ashton cut the ribbon asunder, and 
detached the broken piece ot which Miss 
Ashton had till then worn concealed in her bosom ; 
the written counterpart of the lovers’ engagement 
she for some time had had in her own possession. 
With a haughty curtsy, she delivered both to Ra- 


ee 
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venswood, who was much softened wherf he took the 
piece of gold. 

And she could wear it thus,’ he said-—speaking 
to himself — “ could wear it in her very bosom — 
could wear it next to her heart—even when— 
But complaint avails not,” he said, dashing from his 
eye the tear which had gathered in it, and resuming 
the stern com of his manner. He strode to 
the chimney, and threw into the fire the paper and 

jece of gold, stamping upon the coals with the 

1] of his boot, as if to insure their destruction. 
J will be no longer,” he then said, “an intruder 
here — Your evil wishes, and your worse offices, 
Lady Ashton, I will only return, by hoping these 
will be your last machinations against your daugh- 
ter’s honour and happiness. — And to you, madam,” 
he said, addressing Lucy, “I have nothing farther 
to say, except to pray to God that you may not 
become a world’s wonder for this act of wilful and 
deliberate perjury.”—Having uttered these words, 
he turned on his heel, and left the apartment. 

Sir William Ashton, by entreaty and authority, 
had detained his son and Bucklaw in a distant part 
of the castle, in order to prevent their again meeting 
‘with Ravenswood ; but as the Master descended the 
great staircase, Lockhard delivered him a billet, 
signed Sholto Douglas Ashton, requesting to know 
where the Master of Ravenswood would be heard 
of four or five days from hence, as the writer had 
business of weight to settle with him, so soon as an 
important famih event had taken place. 

“ Tell Colonel Ashton,” said Ravenswood, com- 
papicth “JT shall be found at Wolf’s Crag when 

is leisure serves him.” 

As he descended the outward stair which led from 
the terrace, he was interrupted a second time by 
Craigengelt, who, on the part of his principal, the 
Laird of Bucklaw, expressed a hope, that Ravens- 
wood would not leave Scotland within ten days at 
least, as he had both former and recent civilities for 
which to express his gratitude. 

“Tell your master,” said Ravenswood, fiercely, 
to choose his own time. He will find me at Wolf’s 
Crag, if his se is not forestalled.” 

“My master replied Craigengelt, encouraged 
by seeing Colonel Ashton and Bucklaw at the bottom 
of the terrace ; “ give me leave to say, I know of no 
such person upon earth, nor will I permit such 
language to be used to me !” 

“Seek your master, then, in hell !” exclaimed 
Ravenswood, giving way to the passion he had 
hitherto restrained, and throwing Craigengelt from 
him with such violence, that he rolled down the 
steps, and lay senseless at the foot of them. — “ I 
am a fool,” he instantly added, “ to vent my passion 
upon a caitiff so worthless.” 

He then mounted his horse, which at his arrival 
he had secured to a balustrade in front of the castle, 
rode very slowly past Bucklaw and Colonel Ashton, 
raising his hat as he passed each, and looking in 
their faces steadily while he offered this mute 
salutation, which was returned by both with the 
same stern gravity. Ravenswood walked on with 
equal deliberation until he reached the head of the 
avenue, as if to shew that he rather courted than 
avoided interraption. When he had passed the 
upper gate, he turned his horse, and looked at the 
castle with a fixed eye ; then set spurs to -his good 


steed, and d with the speed of a demon 
ismissed iy tis exanclet. ; 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Who comes from the bridal chaniber? 
It is Azrael, the angel of death. 
Thataba. 


Arter the dreadful scene that had taken place 
at the castle, Lucy was shri ahi to her own 
chamber, where she remained for some time in a 
state of absolute stupor. Yet afterwards, in the 
course of the ensuing day, she seemed to have re- 
covered, not merely her spirits and resolution, but 
a sort of flighty levity, that was foreign to her 
character and situation, and which was at times 
chequered by fits of deep silence and melancholy, 
and of capricious pettishness. Lady Ashton became 
much alarmed, and consulted the family physicians. 
But as her pulse indicated no change, they could 
only say that the disease was on the spirits, and 
recommended gentle exercise and amusement. Miss 
Ashton never alluded to what had passed in the 
state-room. It seemed doubtful even if she was 
conscious of it, for she was often observed to raise 
her hands to her neck, as if in search of the ribbon 
that had been taken from it, and mutter, in sur- 
prise and discontent, when she could not find it, 
“It was the link that bound me to life.” 

Notwithstanding all these remarkable symptoms, 
Lady Ashton was too deeply pledged, to delay her 
daughter’s marriage even in her present state of 
health. It cost her much trouble to keep up the 
fair side of appearances towards Bucklaw. She 
was well aware, that if he once saw any reluctance 
on her daughter’s part, he would break off the 
treaty, to her great personal shame and dishonour. 
She therefore resolved, that, if Lucy continued 
passive, the marriage should take place upon the 
day that had been previously fixed, trusting that a 
change of place, of situation, and of character, would 
operate a more speedy and effectual cure upon the 
unsettled spirits of her daughter, than could be 
attained by the slow measures which the medical 
men recommended. Sir William Ashton’s views of 
family aggrandisement, and his desire to strengthen 
himself agamst the measures of the Marquis of 
A ——-, readily induced him to acquiesce in what 
he could not have perhaps resisted if willing to do 
so. As for the young men, Bucklaw and Colonel 
Ashton, they protested, that after what had happened, 
it would be most dishonourable to postpone for a 
single hour the time appointed for the marriage, 
as it would be generally ascribed to their being 
‘intimidated by the intrusive visit and threats of 
Ravenswood. 

Bucklaw would indeed have been ays te of 
such precipitation, had he been aware of the state 
of Miss Ashton’s health, or rather of her mind. 
But custom, upon these occasions, permitted only 
brief and sparing intercourse between the bride- 

oom and the betrothed; a circumstance so well 
improved by Lady Ashton, that Bucklaw neither 
saw nor suspected the real state of the health 
and feelings of his unhappy bride. 

On the eve of the bridal day, Lucy appeared to 
have one of her fits of levity, and surveyed with a 
degree of girlish interest the various preparations 
of dress, &c. &c., which the different members of 
the family had prepared for the occasion. 

The morting dawned bright and cheerily The | 
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bridal guests assembled in gallant troops from dis- 
tant quarters. Not oniy the relations of Sir 
William Ashton, and the still more dignified con- 
nections of his lady, together with the numcrous 
kinsmen and allies of the bridegroom, were present 
upon this joyful ceremony, gallantly mounted, 
arrayed, and caparisened, but almost every Pres- 
byterian family of distinction, within fifty miles, 
made a point of attendance upon an occasion which 
was considered as giving a sort of triumph over the 
Marquis of A » in the person of his kinsman. 
Splendid refreshments awaited the guests on their 
arrival, and after these were finished, the cry was 
to horse. The bride was led forth betwixt her 
brother Henry and her mother. Her gaiety of 
the preceding day had given rise to a deep shade 
of melancholy, which, however, did not misbecome 
an occasion 80 momentous. There was a light in 
her eyes, and a colour in her cheek, which had 
not been kindled for many a day, and which, 
joined to her great beauty, and the splendour of her 
dress, occasioned her entrance to be greeted with 
an universal mtrmur of applause, in which even 
the ladies could not refrain from joining. While 
the cavalcade were getting to horse, Sir William 
Ashton, a man of peace and of form, censured his 
son Henry for having begirt himself with a military 
sword of preposterous length, belonging to his 
brother, Colonel Ashton. 

“ Tf you must have a weapon,” he said, “ upon 
such a peaceful occasion, why did you not use the 
short poniard sent from Edinburgh on purpose ?” 

The boy vindicated himself, by saying it was lost. 

“ You put it out of the way yourself, I suppose,” 
said his father, “out of ambition to wear that 
wi thing, which might have served Sir 

illiam Wallace— But never mind, get to horse 
how, and take care of your sister.”’ 

The boy did so, and was placed in the centre of 
the gallant train. At the time, he was too full of 
his own appearance, his sword, his laced cloak, his 
feathered hat, and his managed horse, to pay much 
regard to any thing else ; but he afterwards remem- 
bered to the hour of his death, that when the hand 
of his sister, by which she supported herself on the 
pillion behind him, touched his own, it felt as wet 
and cold as sepulchral marble. 

Glancing wide over hill and dale, the fair bridal 
procession at last reached the parish church, which 
they nearly filled; for, besides domestics, above a 
hundred gentlemen and ladies were present upon 
the occasion. The marriage ceremony was per- 
formed according to the rites of the Presbyterian 
persuasion, to which Bucklaw of late had judged it 
proper to conform. 

On the outside of the church, a liberal dole was 
distributed to the poor of the neighbouring parishes, 
under the direction of Johnny Mortsheugh, who 
had lately been promoted from his desolate quarters 
at the Hermitage, to fill the more eligible situation 
of sexton at the parish church of Ravenswood. 
Dame Gourlay, with two of her contemporaries, the 
same who assisted at Alice’s late-wake, seated apart 
upon a flat monumentor through-stane, sate enviously 
comparing the shares which had been allotted to 
them in dividing the dole. 

“Johnny Mortsheugh,” said Annie Winnie, 
might hae minded auld lang syne, and thought of 
his auld kimmers, for as braw as he is with his 
pew black coat. I hae g¢tten but five herring 
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instead o’ qax,‘and this disna look like a SAXx- 
pennys, and I daresay this bit morsel o’ is an 


unce lighter than ony that’s been dealt round ; and 
it’s a bit o’ the tenony hough, mair by token, that 
yours Maggie, is out o’ the back sey.” 

“© Mine, quo’ she?” mumbled the paralytic hag, 
mine is half banes, I trow. If grit folk gie poor 
bodies ony thing for coming to their weddings and 
burials, it suld be something that wad do them 
gude, I think.” 

“ Their gifts,” said Ailsie Gourlay, “ are dealt for 
nae love of us—nor out of respect for whether we 
feed or starve. They wad gie us whinstanes for 
loaves, if it would serve their ain vanity, and yet 
they expect us to be as gratefu’, as they cn’ it, as if 
they served us for true love and liking.” 

“And that’s truly said,” answered her com- 
panion. 

“ But, Ailsie Gourlay, ye’re the auldest o’ us 
three, did ye ever see a mair grand bridal ?” ; 

“T winna say that I have,” answered the hag; 
“but I think soon to see as braw a burial.” 

“And that wad please me as weel,” said Annie 
Winnie ; “for there ’s as large a dole, and folk are 
no obliged to girn and laugh, and mak murgeons, 
and wish joy to these hellicat quality, that lord it 
ower us like brute beasts. I like to pack the dead- 
dole in my lap, and rin ower my auld rhyme, — 


. i n my purse, 
Thea et on Se a? beter. aud Dom ey ‘er the worse.’ °’! 

“ That ’s right, Annie,” said the paralytic woman} 
“God send us a green Yule and a fat kirkyard !” 

“ But I wad like to ken, Lucky Gourlay, for 
ye’re the auldest and wisest amang us, whilk o’ 
these revellers’ turns it will be to be streekit first %” 

“ D’ye see you dandilly maiden,” said Dame 
Gourlay, “a’ glistenin’ wi’ goud and jewels, that 
they are lifting up on the white horse behind that 
harebrained callant in scarlet, wi’ the lang sword at 
his side ?”’ 

“ But that’s the bride!” said her companion, 
her cold heart touched with some sort of com 
sion; “that’s the very bride hersell! Eh, whow! 
sae young, sae braw, and sae bonny—and is her 
time sae short ?” 

“T tell ye,” said the sibyl, “her winding sheet is 
up as high as her throat already, believe it wha list. 
Her sand has but few grains to rin out, and nae 
wonder—they’ve been weel shaken. The leaves 
are withering fast on the trees, but she'll never 
see the Martinmas wind gar them dance in swirls 
like the fairy rings.” 

“ Ye waited on her for a quarter,” said the 
paralytic woman, “and got twa red pieces, or I am 
far beguiled.” . 

“ Ay, ay,” answered Ailsie, with a bitter grin; 
“and Sir William Ashton promised me a bonny red 
gown to the boot o’ that—a stake, and a bial 
and a tar barrel, lass !—- what think ye o’ that for a 
propine!—for being up early and doun late for 
fourscore nights and mair wi’ bis dwining daughter. 
But he may keep it for his ain leddy, cummere.” 








1 Reginald Scott tells of an old woman who performed so 
many cures by means of a charm, that she was suspected of 
witcheraft. “Her mode of practice being inquired into, it was 
found, that the only fee w she w accept of, was a loa! 
of bread and a silver penny; and that the potent charm witt 
po Se ree eee the doggerel couplet in 
t. 
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* 2 2aw heara a sough,” said Annie Wine, ~ as 
if Leddy Ashton was nae canny body.” 

* PD’ ye see her yonder,” said Dame Gourlay, “as 
she prances on her grey gelding out at the kirk- 
yard!—there’s mair o’ utter deevilry in that 
woman, as brave and faiy-fashioned as she rides 

onder, than in a’ the Scotch witches that ever flew 

moonlight ower North-Berwick Law.” 

“ What's that ye say about witches, ye damned 
hags!” said Johnny Mortsheugh ; “ are ye casting 

r cantrips in the very kirkyard, to mischieve the 
bride and bridegroom? Get awa hame, for if I 
tak my souple t’ ye, Ill gar ye find the road faster 
than ye wad like.” 

“ Hech, sirs !” answered Ailsie Gourlay; “ how 
bra’ are we wi’ our new black coat and our weel- 
pouthered .head, as if we had never kend hunger 
nor thirst oursells ! and we’ll be screwing up our 
bit fiddle, doubtless, in the ha’ the night, amang a’ 
the other oihe Jideere for miles round. Let’s see 
if the pins haud, Johnny — that’s a’, lad.” 

“T take ye a’ to witness, gude people,” said 
Mortsheugh, “that she threatens me wi’ mischief, 
and forespeaks me. If ony thing but gude happens 
tome or my fiddle this night, I’ll make it the 
blackest night’s job she ever stirred in. Ill hae 
her before Presbytery and Synod—I’m half a 
minister mysell, now that I’m a4 bedral in an 
inhabited parish.” 

Although the mutual hatred betwixt these hags 
and the rest of mankind had steeled their hearts 
against all impressions of festivity, this was by no 
means the case with the multitude at large. The 
splendour of the bridal retinue— the gay dresses 
—the spirited horses — the blithesome appearance 
of the handsome women and t gentlemen 
assembled upon the occasion, had the usual effect 
upon the minds of the populace. The repeated 
shouts of “ Ashton and Bucklaw for ever !”? — the 
discharge of pistols, guns, and musketoons, to give 
what was called te Ve idaeehcs evinced the interest 
the people took in the occasion of the cavalcade, as 
they accompanied it upon their return to the castle. 
If there was here and there an elder peasant or 
his wife who sneered at the pomp of the upstart 
family, and remembered the days of the long- 
descended Ravenswoods, even they, attracted by 
the plentiful cheer which the castle that day afforded 
to rich and poor, held their way thither, and 
acknowledged, notwithstanding their prejudices, the 
influence of l’ Amphitrion ot l'on dine. 

Thus accompanied with the attendance both 
of rich and poor, Lucy returned to her father’s 
honse. Bucklaw used his privilege of riding next 
to the bride, but, new to such a situation, rather 
endeavoured to attract attention by the display 
of his person and horsemanship, than by any 
attempt to address her in private. They reached 
the castle in safety, amid a thousand joyous accla- 
‘mations, 

It is well known, that the weddings of ancient 

were celebrated with a festive publicity 

by the delicacy of modern times. The 

on the present occasion, were 

with a banquet of unbounded profusion, the 

of which, after the domestics had feasted in 

their turn, were distributed geri the shouting 
crowd, with as many barrels of ale as made the 
hilarity without, correspond to that within the 
castle, The gentlemen, according to the fashion of 
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tue times, indulged, for the most pert, in dee; 
aie gr of the richest wines, while the ladies, pre- 
pared for the ball which always closed a bridal 
entertainment, impatiently expected their arrival in 
the state gallery. At paigthe the social party 
broke up at a late hour, and the gentlemen 
crowded into the saloon, where, enlivened by wine 
and the joyful occasion, they laid aside their swords, 
and handed their impatient partners to the floor. 
The music already rung from the gallery, along 
the fretted roof of the ancient state apartment, 
According to strict etiquette, the bride ought to 
have opened the ball, but Lady Ashton, making an 
apology on account of her daughter’s health, offered 
her own hand to Bucklaw as substitute for her 
daughter’s. 

But as Lady Ashton raised her head gracefully, 
expecting the strain at which she wa8 to begin 
the dance, she was so much struck by an unex- 
pected alteration in the ornaments of the apartment, 
that she was surprised into an exclamation, — 
** Who has dared to change the pictures?” 

All looked up, and those who knéw the usual state 
of the apartment, observed, with surprise, that the 
picture of Sir William Ashton’s father was re- 
moved from its place, and in its stead that of old 
Sir Malise Ravenswood seemed to frown wrath and 
vengeance upon the party assembled below. The 
exchange must have been made while the apart- 
ments were empty, but had not been observed 
until the torches and lights in the sconces were 
kindled for the ball. The haughty and heated 
spirits of the gentlemen led them to demand an 
immediate inquiry into the cause of what they 
deemed an affront to their host and to themselves’ 
but Lady Ashton, recovering herself, passed’ it 
over as the freak of a crazy wench who wag 
maintained about the castle, and whose susceptible 
imagination had been observed to be much affected 
by the stories which Dame Gourlay delighted to tell 
concerning “the former family,” so Lady Ashton 
named the Ravenswoods. The obnoxious picture 
was immediately removed, and the ball was opened 


by Lady Ashton, with a grace and dignity which 


supplied the charms of youth, and almost verified 
the extravagant encomiums of the elder part of 
the company, who extolled her performance as far 
exceeding the dancing of the rising generation. 
When Lady Ashton sat down, she was not 
surprised to find that her ae ce had left the 
apartment, and she herself followed, eager to 
obviate any impression which might have been 
made upon her nerves by an incident so likely to 
affect them as the mysterious transposition of the 
portraits. Apparently she found her apprehensions 
groundless, for she returned in about an hour, and 
whispered the bridegroom, who extricated himself 
from the dancers, and vanished from the apart- 
ment. The instruments now played their loudest 
strains —the dancers pursued their exercise with 
all the enthusiasm inspired by youth, mirth, and 
high spirits, when a cry was heard so shrill and 
piercing, as at once to arrest the dance and the 
music. All stood motionless; but when the 
was again repeated, Colonel Ash®n sna a 
torch from the sconce, and demanding the key of 
the bridal-chamber from H » to whom, as 
bride’s-man, it had been iritrusted, rushed thither, 
followed by Sir William and Lady Ashton, and 
one or two others, near relations of the family, 
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The bridal guests waited their return in stupified 
amazement. 

Arrived at the door of the apartment, Colonel 
Ashton knocked and called, but received no 
answer except stifled He hesitated no 
longer to open the door of the apartment, in which 
he found opposition from something which lay 
against it. hen he had succeeded in opening it, 
the body of the fale gaan was found lying on the 
threshold of the bridal chamber, and all around was 
flooded with blood. A cry of surprise and horror 
was raised by all present; and the company, 
excited by this new alarm, began to rush tumul- 
tuously towards the sleeping apartment. Colonel 
Ashton, first whispering to his mother, — “ Search 
for her—she has murdered him !” drew his sword, 
planted himself in the passage, and declared he 
would suffer no man to pass excepting the clergy- 
man, and a medical person present. By their 
assistance, Bucklaw, who still breathed, was raised 
from the ground, and transported to another apart- 
ment, where his friends, full of suspicion and mur- 
muring, assembled round him to learn the opinion 
of the surgeon. 

In the meanwhile, Lady Ashton, her husband, 
and their assistants, in vain sought Lucy in the 
bridal bed and in the chamber. There was no 
private passage from the room, and they began to 
think that she must have thrown herself from the 
window, when one of the company, holding his 
torch lower than the rest, discovered something 
white in the corner of the great old-fashioned 
chimney of the apartment. Here they fougd the 
unfortunate girl, seated, or rather couched like a 
hare upon its form~—her head-gear dishevelled; 
her night-clothes torn and dabbled with blood, — 
her eyes glazed, and her features convulsed into a 
wild paroxysm of insanity, When she saw herself 
discovered, she gibbered, made mouths, and pointed 
at them with her bloody fingers, with the frantic 
gestures of an exulting demoniac. 

Female assistance was now hastily summoned; 
the unhappy bride was overpowered, not without 
the use of some force. As they carried her over 
the threshold, she looked down, and uttered the only 
articulate words that she had yet spoken, saying, 
with a sort of grinning exultation, — “ So, you have 
ta’en up your bonny bridegroom?’ She was by 
the shuddering assistants conveyed to another and 
more retired apartment, where she was secured as 
her situation required, and closely watched. The 
unutterable agony of the parents — the horror and 
confusion of all who were in the castle— the fury of 
contending passions between the friends of the 
different parties, passions augmented by previous 
intemperance, surpass description. 

The surgeon was the first who obtained some- 
thing like a aa hearing; he pronounced that 
the wound of Bucklaw, though severe and dan- 
gerous, was by no means fatal, but might readil 
ve rendered so by disturbance and hasty removal. 
This silenced the numerous party of Bucklaw’s 
friends, who had previously insisted that he should, 
at all rates, be transpo from the castle to the 
nearest of their houses. They still demanded, how- 
ever, that, in consideration of what had happened, 
four of their number shotld remain to watch over 
the sick-bed of their friend, and that a suitable 
number of their domestics, well armed, should also 
remain in the castle. This condition being acceded 
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to on the part of Colonel Ashton and his father, the 
rest of the bridegroom’s friends left the castle, not- 
withstanding the hour and the darkness of the 
night. The cares of the medical man were next 
employed in behalf of Miss Ashton, whom he pro- 
nounced to be in a very dangerous state. Farther 
medical assistance was immediately summoned. 
All night she remained delirious. On the mor- 
ning, she fell into a state of absolute insensibility. 
The next evening, the physicians said, would be the 
crisis of her rmaled . It proved so; for although 
she awoke from her trance with some a ce 
of calmness, and suffered her night-clothes to be 
changed, or put in order, yet s0 soon as she put 
her hand to her neck, as if to search for the fatal 
blue ribbon, a tide of recollections seemed to rusi) 
upon her, which her mind and body were alike 
incapable of bearing. Convulsion followed convul- 
sion, till they closed in death, without her being 
able to utter a word explanatory of the fatal scene. 

The provincial judge of the district arrived the 
day after the young lady had expired, and exe- 
cuted, though with all possible delicacy to the 
afflicted family, the painful duty of inquiring into 
this fatal transaction. But there occurred nothing 
to explain the general hypothesis, that the bride, 
in a sudden fit of insanity, had stabbed the bride- 
agi at the threshold of the apartment. The 
atal weapon was found in the chamber, smeared 
with blood. It was the same poniard which Henry 
should have worn on the wedding-day, and which: 
his unhappy sister had probably contrived to secrete 
on the preceding evening, when it had been shewn 
to her among other articles of preparation for the 
wedding. 

The friends of Bucklaw expected that on his 
recovery he would throw some light upon this dark 
story, and eagerly pressed him with inquiries, 
which for some time he evaded under pretext of 
weakness. When, however, he had been trans- 
ported to his own house, and was considered as in 
a state of convalescence, he assembled those per- 
sons, both male and female, who had consid¢red 
themselves as entitled to press him on this subject, 
and returned them thanks for the interest they had 
exhibited in his behalf, and their offers of adhe- 
rence and support. “1 wish you all,” he said, 
“my friends, to understand, however, that I have 
neither story to tell, nor injuries to avenge. If a 
lady shall question me henceforward upon the inci- 
dents of that unhappy night, I shall remain silent, 
and in future consider her as one who has shewn 
herself desirous to break off her friendship with 
me; in a word, I will never speak to her again. 
But if a f guesiieey shall ask me the same ques- 
tion, I shall regard the incivility as equivalent to 
an invitation to meet him in the Duke’s Walk,’ 
and I expect that he will rule himself accordingly.” 

A declaration so decisive admitted no commen- 
tary ; and it was soon after seen that Bucklaw had 
arisen from the bed of sickness a sadder and a wiser 
man than he had hitherto shown himself. He dis- 
missed Craigengelt from his society, but not without 
er @ provision as, if pear employed, might secure. 

i inst indigence, and agains ptation. 

Bucklaw afterwards went abroad and never 


SE I ST 


1 A walk in the vicinity of Hol -house, 80 called, because 
often uented by the Duke of York, afterwards James II., 
during his residence in Scotland. It was for a long time the 
usual place of rendezvous for settling affairs of honour. 
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returned to scotland; nor was he known ever to 
hint at the circumstances attending his fatal mar- 
viage. By many readers this may be deemed 
overstrained, romantic, and composed by the wild 
imagination of an author, desirous of gratifying the 
popular appetite for the horrible; but those who 
are read in the her family history of Scotland 
during the period in which the scene is laid, will 
readily discover, through the disguise of borrowed 
names and added incidents, the leading particulars 
of AN OWER TRUE TALE. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Whose mind’s so marbled, and his heart so hard, 
That would not, when this huge mishap was heard, 
To th’ utmost note of sorrow set their song, 
To see a gallant, with so great a grace, 
So suddenly unthought on, so o’erthrown, 
And ao to perish, in so poor a place, 
By too rash riding in a ground unknown! 
‘oem, in Nisbet's Heraldry, Vol. Il. 


WE have anticipated the course of time to men- 
tion Bucklaw’s recovery and fate, that we might 
not interrupt the detail of events which succeeded 
the funeral of the unfortunate Lucy Ashton. This 
melancholy ceremony was performed in the misty 
dawn of an autumnal morning, with such moderate 
attendance and ceremony as could not possibly be 
dispensed with. A very few of the nearest rela- 
tions attended her body to the same churchyard 
to which she had so lately been led as a bride, 
with as little free will, perhaps, as could be now 
testified by her lifeless and passive remains. An 
aisle adjacent to the church had been fitted up by 
Sir William Ashton as a family cemetery; and 
here, in a coffin bearing neither name nor date, 
were consigned to dust the remains of what was 
once lovely, beautiful, and innocent, though exas- 
perated to frenzy by a long tract of unremitting 
persecution. While the mourners were busy in the 
vault, the three village hags, who, notwithstanding 
the unwonted earliness of the hour, had snuffed the 
carrion like vultures, were seated on the “ through- 
gtane,” and engaged in their wonted unhallowed 
tonference. 

“ Did net I say,” said Dame Gourlay, “ that the 
aie bridal would be followed by as braw a fune- 
ral ?” 

“I think,” answered Dame Winnie, “there ’s 
little bravery at it; neither meat nor drink, and 
just a wheen silver tippences to the poor folk ; it 
was little worth while to come sae far road for sae 
sma’ profit, and us sae frail.” 

“Out, wretch !” replied Dame Gourlay, “can a’ 
the dainties they could gie us be half sae sweet 
as this hour’s Lbs arg There they are that 
were capering on their prancing nags four days 
since, and they are now ganging as dreigh and 
sober as 0 the day. They were a’ glistening 
wi’ gC d and silver— they ’re now as black as the 
crook. And Miss Lucy Ashton, that grudged when 
an honest woman came near her, a taid may sit 
on her coffin the day, and she can never scunner 
when he croaks. And Lady Ashton has hell-fire 
iat pita att case 

, wi’ his gi and his ts, and his chai 
is x he the witcheries of his ain dwelling- 
ouse * 
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“ And is it true, then,” mumbled the paralytic 
wretch, “that the bride was trailed out of her bed 
and up the chimley by evil spirits, and that the 
babes ssa face was wrung round ahint him ?”’ 

“Ye needna care wha did it, or how it was 
done,” said Ailsie Gourlay ; “ but I’ll uphaud it for 
nae Sstickit' job, and that the lairds and leddies 
ken weel this day.” 

“ And was it true,’’ said Annie Winnie, “sin ye 
ken sae muckle about it, that the picture of Auld 
Sir Malise Ravenswood came down on the ha’ floor 
and led out the brawl before them a’ ?” 

“Na,” said Ailsie; “but into the ha’ came the 
picture—and I ken weel how it came there—to 
gie them a warning that pride would get a fa’. 
But there’s as queer a ploy, cummers, as ony 0’ 
thae, that’s gaun on even now in the burial vault 
yonder—ye saw twall mourners, wi’ crape and 
cloak, gang down the steps pair and pair ?” 

“ What should ail us to see them ?”’ said the one 
old woman. 

“TI counted them,” said the other, with the 
eagerness of a person to whom the spectacle had 
afforded too much interest to be viewed with indif 
ference. 

“But ye did not see,” said Ailsie, exulting in 
her superior observation, “ that there’s a thirteenth 
amang them that they ken naething about; and, if 
auld freits say true, there’s ane o’ that company 
that’ll no be lang for this warld. But come awa 
cummers ; if we bide here, I’se warrant we get the 
wyte o’ whatever ill comes of it, and that gude wil] 
come of it nane o’ them need ever think to sce.” 

And thus, croaking like the ravens when they 
anticipate pestilence, the ill-boding sibyls withdrew 
from the churchyard. 

In fact, the mourners, when the service of inter 
ment was ended, discovered that there was among 
them one more than the invited number, and the 
remark was communicated in whispers to each 
other. The suspicion fell upon a figure, which, 
muffled in the same deep mourning with the others, 
was reclined, almost in a state of insensibility, 
against one of the pillars of the sepulchral vault. 

e relatives of the Ashton family were expressing 
in whispers their surprise and displeasure at the 
intrusion, when they were interrupted by Colonel 
Ashton, who, in his father’s absence, acted as prin- 
cipal mourner. “TI know,” he said, in a whisper, 
“who this person is; he has, or shall soon have, as 
deep cause of mourning as ourselyes— leave me 
to deal with him, and do not disturb the ceremony 
by unnecessary exposure.” So saying, he separated 
himself from the group of his relations, and taking 
the unknown mourner by the cloak, he said to him, 
in a tone of suppressed emotion, “ Follow me.” 

The stranger, as if starting from a trance at the 
sound of his voice, mechanically obeyed, and they 
ascended the broken ruinous stair which led from 
the sepulchre into the churchyard. The other 
mourners followed, but remained grouped together 
at the door of the vault, watching with anxiety the 
motions of Colonel Ashton and the stranger, who 
now as pape to be in close conference beneath 
the e of a yew-tree, in the most remote part o! 
the burial-ground. " 

To this sequestered spot Colonel Ashton had 
guided the stranger, and then turning round, ad- 





1 Stickit, imperfect. 








dressed him in a stern and composed tone. — “I 
cannot doubt that I speak to the ter of Ravens- 
wood?” No answer was returned. “I cannot 
doubt,”’ resumed the Colonel, trembling with rising 
passion, “that I speak to the murderer of my 
sister ?” 

“You have named me but too truly,” said 
Ravenswood, in a hollow and tremulous voice. 

“.If you repent what you have done,” said the 
Colonel, “may your penitence avail you before 
God; ‘vith me it shall serve you nothing. Here,” 
he said, giving a paper, “is the measure of my 
sword, and a memorandum of the time and place 
of meeting. Sun-rise to-morrow morning, on the 
links to the east of Wolf’s-hope.” 

The Master of Ravenswood held the paper in 
his hand, and seemed irresolute. At length he 
spoke — “* Do not,” he said, “urge to farther des- 
peration a wretch who is already desperate. Enjoy 
your life while you can, and let me seek my death 
from another.” 

“That you. never, never shall!” said Douglis 
Ashton. You shall die by my hand, or you shall 
complete the ruin of my family by taking my life. 
(f you refuse my open challenge, there is no 
advantage I will not take of you, no indignity 
with which I will not load you, until the very 
name of Ravenswood shall be the sign of ever 
thing that is dishonourable, as it is already of all 
that is villainous.”’ 

“That it shall never be,” said Ravenswood 
fiercely ; “if I am the last who must bear it, I owe 
{t to those who once owned it, that the name shall 
Se extinguished without infamy. I accept your 
challenge, time, and place of meeting. e meet, 
T presume, alone ?” 

«“ Alone we meet,” said Colonel Ashton, “ and 
alone will the survivor of us return from that place 
of rendezvous.” 

* Then God have mercy on the soul of him who 
falls !” said Ravenswood. 

“So be it!” said Colonel Ashton; “so far can 
my charity reach even for the man I hate most 
deadly, and with the deepest reason. Now, break 
off, for we shall be interrupted. The links by the 
sea-shore to the east of Wolf’s-hope— the hour, 
sunrise — our swords our only weapons.” 

sad Enough,” said the Master, “I will not fail 
you. 

They separated ; Colonel Ashton joining the rest 
of the mourners, and the Master of Ravenswood 
taking his horse, which was tied to a tree behind 
the ch. Colonel Ashton returned to the castle 
with the funeral guests, but found a pretext for 
detaching himself from them in the evening, when, 
a his dress to a riding habit, he rode to 
Wolf’s-hope that night, and took up his abode in 
the little inn, in order that he might be ready for 
his rendezvous in the morning. 

It is not known how the of Ravenswood 


i d of the rest of that aro day. Late at 
night, however, he arrived at Wolf’s-Crag, and 


aroused his old domestic, Caleb Balderston, who 
had ceased to expect his return. Confused and 
flying rumours of the late tragical death of Miss 
Ashton, and of its mysterious cause, had alread 
reached the old man, who was filled with the 
utmost anxiety, on account of the probable effect 
these events might produce upon the mind of his 
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The conduct of Ravenswood did nof alleviate his 
apprehensions. To the butler’s trembling entrea- 
ties, that he would take some refreshment, he at 
first returned no answer, and then suddenly and 
fiereely demanding wine, he drank, contrary to his 
habits, a very large draught. Seeing that his mas- 
ter would eat nothing, the old man affectionately 
entreated that he would permit him to light him 
to his chamber. It was not until the request was 
three or four times repeated, that Ravenswood 
made a mute sign of compliance. But when Bal- 
derston conducted him_to an apartment which had 
been comfortably fitted up, and which, since his 
returu, he had usually occupied, Ravenswood 
stopped short on the threshold. 

‘Not here,” said he, sternly; ‘“‘shew me the 
room in which my father died; the room in which 
sHE slept the night they were at the castle.” 

| Who, sir?” said Caleb, too terrified to preserve 
his presence of mind, 

‘© She, Lucy Ashton!—would you kill me, old 
man, by forcing me to repeat her name?,” 

Caleb would have said something of the disrepair 
of the chamber, but was silenced by’ the irritable 

| impatience which was expressed in his master’s 
countenance; he lighted the way trembling and 
in silence, placed the lamp on the table of the 
deserted room, and was about to attempt some 
arrangement of the bed, when his master bid him 
begone in a tone that admitted of no delay. The 
old man retired, not to rest, but to prayer; and 
from time to time crept to the door of the apart- 
ment, in order to find out whether Ravenswood had 
gone to repose. His measured heavy step upon the 
floor was only interrupted by ae groans ; and 
the repeated stamps of the heel of his heavy boot, 
intimated too clearly, that the wretched inmate was 
abandoning himself at such moments to xysms 
of uncontrolled agony. The old man thought that 
the morning for which he longed would never have 
dawned; but time, whose course rolls on wit! 
equal current, however it may seem more rapid 
or more slow to mortal apprehension, brought the 
dawn at last, and spread a ruddy light on the broad 
verge of the glistening ocean. It was early in 
November, and the weather was serene for the 
season of the year. But an —— wind had 
prevailed during the night, and the advancing tide 
rolled nearer than usual to the foot of the crags on 
which the castle was founded. 

With the first peep of light, Caleb Balderston 
in resorted to the door of Ravenswood’s sleeping 
apartment, through a chink of which he observed 
him engaged in measuring the length of two or three 
swords which lay in a closet pare to the 
ent. He muttered to himself, as he selected 
“Tt is cil es him 

have this advantage, as he has every otner. 
Caleb Paderien knew too well, from what he 
n what enterprise his master was 
bound, and how vain all interference on his part 
must necessarily prove. He had but time t 
retreat from the door, so nearly was he surprised 
by his master suddenly coming out and descending 
tothe stables. The faithful domestic followed ; and, 
ce of his master’s 
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though with faltering volce-and trembling hands, 
offered to relieve him. Ravenswood rejected his 
assistance by a mute sign, and having led the animal 
ints the court, was just about to mount him, when 
the old domestic’s fear giving way to the strong 
attachment which was the pore ion of his 
mind, he flung himself suddenly at Ravenswood’s 
feet, and clasped his knees, while he exclaimed, 
* Oh, sir! Oh, master! kill me if you will, but de 
not go out on this dreadful errand! Oh! my dear 
master, wait but this day — the Marquis of A—— 
comes to-morrow, and a’ will be remedied.” 

“You have no longer a master, Caleb,” said 
Ravénswood, endeavouring to extricate himself ; 
‘why, oli man, would you cling to a falling 
tower ?” 

“ Bat I have a master,” cried Caleb, still holding 
him fast, * while the heir of Ravenswood breathes. 
I am but a servant; but I was born your father’s 
— your dfather’s servant— I was born for the 
family—-I have lived for them—JI would die for 
them !— Stay but at home, and all will be well !” 

“ Well, foo) ! well!” said Ravenswood ; “ vain old 
man, nothing hereafter in life will be well with me, 
and happiest is the hour that shall soonest close 
it! 


So saying, he extricated himself from the old 
man’s hold, threw himself on his horse, and rode 
out af the gate; but instantly turning back, he threw 
towards Caleb, who hastened to meet him, a heavy 
purse of gold. 

* Caleb !” he said, with a ghastly smile, “I make 
big my executor ;” and again turning his bridle, 

e resumed his course down the hill. 

The gold fell unheeded on the pavement, for the 
old man ran to observe the course which was taken 
by his master, who turned to the left down a small 
and broken path, which gained the sea-shore 
through a cleft in the rock, and led toa sort of cove, 
where, in former times, the boats of the castle were 
wont to be moored. Observing him take this 
course, Caleb hastened to the eastern battlement, 
which commanded the prospect of the whole sands, 
very near as far as the village of Wolf’s-hope. He 

d easily see his master riding in that direc- 
tion, as fast as the horse could carry him. The 
prophecy at once rushed on Balderston’s miid, 
that the Lord of Ravenswood should perish on the 
Kelpie’s Flow, which lay half way betwixt the 
tower and the links, or sand knolls, to the north- 
ward of Wolf’s-hope. He saw him accordingly 
reach the fatal spot, but he never saw him pass 


Colonel Ashton, frantic for revenge, was already 
in the field, pacing the turf with eagerness, and 
looking with impatience towards the tower for 
the arrival of his antagonist. The sun had now 
risen, and shewed its broad disk above the eastern 
sea, 80 that he could easily discern the norseman 
who rode towards him with speed which argued 
impatience equal to his own. At once the figure 
became invisible, as if it had melted into the air. 
He rubbed his eyes, as if he had witnessed an 
apparition, and then hastened to the spot, near 


which he was met by Balderston, who came from 
the opposite direction. No trace whatever of 
horse or rider could be discerned ; it only appeared, 
that the late winds and high tides had tly ex- 
tended the usual bounds of the quicksand, and that 
the unfortunate horseman, as ap d from the 
hoof-tracks, in his precipitaféd te, had not 
attended to keep on the firm sands on the foot 
of the rock, but had taken the shortest and most 
dangerous course. One only vestige of his fate 
appeared. A large sable feather had been dd¥ached 
from his hat, and the rippling waves of the rising 
tide wafted it to Caleb’s feet. 

The old man took it up, dried it, and placed it in 
his bosom. 

The inhabitants of Wolf’s-hope were now alarmed, 
and crowded to the place, some on shore, and some 
in boats, but their search availed nothing. The 
tenacious depths of the quicksand, as is usual in 
such cases, retained its prey. 

Our tale draws to a conclusion. The Marquis 
of A——, alarmed at the frightful reports that 
were current, and anxious for his kinsman’, 
safety, arrived on the subsequent day to mourn hii 
loss; and, after renewing in vain a search for the 
body, returned to forget what had happened amid 
the bustle of politics and state affairs. 

Not so Caleb Balderston. If worldly profi 
could have consoled the old man, his age was 
better provided for than his earlier life had ever 
been ; but life had lost to him its salt and its savour. 
His whole course of ideas, his feelings, whether 
of pride or of apprehension, of pleasure or of pain, 
had all arisen from his close connection with the 
family which was now extinguished. He held up his 
head no longer—forsook all his usual haunts and 
occupations, and seemed only to find pleasure in 
mopping about those apartments in the old castle, 
which the Master of Ravenswood had last inha- 
bited. He ate without refreshment, and slumbered 
without repose; and, with a fidelity sometimes 
displayed by the canine race, but seldom by human 
beings, he pined and died within a year after the 
catastrophe which we have narrated. 

The family of Ashton did not long survive that 
of Ravenswood. Sir William Ashton outlived his 
eldest son, the Colonel, who was slain in a duel in 
Flanders; and Henry, by whom he was suc: 
ceeded, died unmarried. Lady Ashton lived ts 
the verge of extreme old age, the only survivor 
of the group of unhappy persons, whose misfor- 
tuneg were owing to her implacability. That she 
might internally feel eompunction, and reconcile 
herself with Heaven whom she had offended, we 
will not, and we dare not, deny; but to those 
around her, she did not evince the slightest symp: 
tom either of repentance or remorse. In all ex- 
ternal appearance, she bore the same bold, haughty, 
unbending character, which she had displayed before 
these unhappy events. <A splendid marble monuw 
ment records her name, titles, and virtues, while 
her victims remain undistinguished by tomb or 
epitaph. 
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Note A. 


resident of the Court of Session. He was pistolled in the 
High Street of Edinburgh, by John Chiesley of Dalry, in the 
ear 1689. The revenge of this desperate man was stimulated, 
y an opinion that he had sustained injustice in a decreet- 
arbitral pronounced by the President, assigning an alimentary 
provisica of about L.93 in favour of his wife and children. 
is said at first to have designed to shoot the judge while 
attending upon divine worship, but was diverted by some 
feeling concerning the sanctity of the place. After the congre- 
gation was dismissed, he dogged his victim as far as the head of 
@ close on the south side of the Lawnmarket, in which the 
President’s house was situated, and shot him dead as he was 
about to enter it. This act was done in the presence of 
numerous spectators. The assazsin mado no attempt to fly, 
but boasted of the deed, saying, ‘* I have taught the President 
how to do justice.”” He had at least given him fair warning, as 
Jack Cade says on a similar occasion. The murderer, after 
undergoing the torture, by a special act of the Estates of Par- 
liament, was tried before the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, as 
high sheriff, and condemned to be dragged on a hurdle to the 
place of execution, to have his right hand struck off while he 
yet lived, and, finally, to be hung on the gallows with the 
istol wherewith he shot the President tied round his neck. 
his execution took place on the 3d of April, 1689; and the 
incident was lone remembered as a dreadful instance of what 
fhe law books the perfervidum ingenium Scotorum. 


Note B. Rarp or CALEB BALDERSTON. 


The raid of Caleb Balderston on the cooper’s kitchen has 
been universally considered on the southern side of the Tweed 
as grotesquely and absurdly extravagant. The author can onl 
aay, that a similar anecdote was communicated to him, wi 
data and names of the parties, by a noble Earl lately deceased, 
whose remembrances of former days, both in Scotland and 
England, while they were given with a felicity and power of 
busmnour never to be forgotten by those who had the happiness of 
meeting his lordship in familiar society, were especially invalu- 
able from their extreme atone f 

Speaking after my kind an lamented informer, with the 
omission of names only, the anecdote ran thus: — There was a 
certain buchelor gentleman in one of the midland counties of 
Scotland, second son of an ancient family, who lived on the 
fortune of a second son, videlicet, upon some miserably 
annuity, which yet was so managed and stretched out by the 

ents of his man John, that his master kept the front 
rank with all ae youne men of quality in the county, and 
rope es dined, diced, and drank with them, upon apparently 
re is true, that as the master’s society was extremely 
amusing, his friends contrived to reconcile man John to 
accept assistance of various kinds under the rose, which they 
dared not to have directly offered to his master. Yet very 
consistently with all this goed inclination to John, and John’s 
master, it was thought among the young fox-hunters, that it 
would be an excellent jest, if poets to take John at fault. 

With this intention, and, I think, in consequence of a bet, 
a party of four or five of these youngsters arrived at the 
bachelor’s little mansion, which was adjacent to a considerable 

. Here they alighted a short while before the dinner 
hour—for it was judged regular to give John’s ingenuity a 
fair start —and, rushing past the astonished domestic, entered 
the little parlour ; and, telling some concerted story of the cause 
of their invasion, the self-invited guests asked their landlord if 
he could let them have some dinner. Their friend gave them a 
hearty and unembarrassed reception, and, for the matter of 
dinner, referred them to John. He was summoned accordin 
-- received his master’s orders au pee dinner ready for the party 

ved; and, without changing 
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ae muscle of his countenance, promised prompt obedience. 
Great was the arpa of we visiters, and probably of the 
landlord alse, what was to be the issue of John's fair promises. 


Some of the more curious nad taken a peop into th. kitchen 
and could see nothing there to realiv* sue prospect held out 
by the Major-Domo. But punctual as the erhour struck 
on the village-clock, John placed before them a stately rump of 
boiled f, with a proper accompaniment of 
sufficient to dine the whole y, and to decide the bet 
those among the visiters who expected to take Jolin napping. 
The explanation was the same as in the case of Caleb Baiderston. 
John had used the freedom to carry off the kail-pot of a rich 
old chuff in the village, and brought it to his master’s house 
leaving the proprietor and his friends to dine on bread an 
cheese; and as John said, ‘‘ good enough for them.” The fear 
of giving offence to s0 many poums of distinction, kept the 
r man sufficiently quiet, and he was afterwards remunerated 
y some indirect P sep so that the jest was admitted a 
good one on all sides. In England, at any periods or in some 
parts of Bootland at the present day, it might not have passed 
off so well. 


Note C. ANCIENT HOSPITALITY. 


It was once the universal custom to place ale, wine, or soma 
strong liquor, in the chamber of an honoured guest, to pare 
his thirst should he feel any on awaking in the night, whic 
considering that the hospitality of that period often reached 
excess, was by no means unlikely. The author has met some 
instances of it in former days, and in old-fashioned families 
It was, perhaps, no poetic fiction that records how ~ 


«* My cummer and I lay down to sleep 

With two pint stoups at our bed-feet ; 

And aye when we waken’t we drank them dry: 
‘What think you o’ my cummer and I?” 





It is a current story in Teviotdale, that in the house of an 
ancient family of distinction, much addicted to the Presb 
cause, a Bible was always put into the alesping apartment of the 
guests, along with a bottle of strong ale. On some occasion 
there was a meeting of cle en in the vicinity of the castle 
all of whom were invited to dinner by the worthy Baronet, an 
several abode all night. According to the fashion of the times, 
seven of the reverend guests were allotted to one a“ : 
room, which was used on such occasions of extended hospitality. 
The butler took care that the divines were presented, according 
to custom, each with a Bible and a bottle of ale. But after a 
little consultation among themselves, they are said to have 
recalled the domestic as he was leaving the apartment. ‘* My 
friend,’? said one of the venerable guests, “you must know, 
when we meet tegether as brethren, the yo minister 
reads aloud a portion of Scripture to the rest ;~- only one Bible, 
therefore, is nece ; take away the other six, and in thei 
place bring six more bottles of ale.’’ ¥ 

This synod would have suited the ‘* hermit *” of Johnson, 
who answered phic on who inquired for the real road to happi- 
ness, with the celebrated line, 

6¢ Come, my lad, and drink some beer!” 


Note D. ——=== APPEAL TO PARLIAMENT. 


The power of ap from the Court of Session, the supreme 
Judges of Scotiand, to the Scottish Parliament, in cases of 
civil right, was fle debated before the Union. It was a 
privilege highly d le for the subject, as the examination 
and occasional reversal of their sentences in Parliament, might 
serve asa check upon the judges, which they greatly required 
at atime when they were much more distinguished for legal 
knowledge than fer uprightness and integrity. 

The members of the Faculty of Advocates, (so the Scottish 

are termed,) in the year 1674, incurred the violent 

Gispleasure of the Court of Session, on account of their refusal 
to renounce the right of ap to Parliament; and, by a 
arbitrary procedure, the majority of the number were 
from a and uently deprived of their profes- 
sional tice for several ng, or terms. cade the arti- 
cles of the Union, an appeal to the British House of Peers has 
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been secured to the Scottish subject, and that right has, no 
Aoubt, had its influence in forming the impartial and indopen- 
dent pbaracter which, much contrary td the practice of 
— the Judges of the Court of Session have since 
ye 


t is easy to conceive, that an old lawyer like the Lord 
Keeper in the text, should feel alarm at the judgments given 
in his favour, upon grounds of strict law, being brought 
to appeal under a new and dreaded procedure in a Court 
ne prin impartial, and peculiarly moved by considerations 

equity. 

In earlier editions of this Work, this legal distinction was 
not sufficiently explained. 


Note E, —-———- Poor- Man-or-Murron. 


The blade-bone of a shoulder of mutton is called in Scotland 
‘*a poor man,” as in some parts of England it is termed ‘‘a 
po knight of Windsor ; ” in contrast, it must be presumed, to 

baronial Sir Loin. It is said, that in the age an old 


Scottish peer, whose conditions (none of the most gentle) were 
marked by a strange and fierce- orvgied the 
while he was 


land countenance. chanced to be indispo 


waited 

larder, 0 as to endeavour to hit on something which might 
tit his a te. ‘* I think, landlord,” said his lordship, 

2p from his couch, and throwing back the tartan plaid wi 
ich he had serecned his grim and ferocious — sy 
tLink I coukd eat a morsel ofa poor man.” The fled 
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cannibal, who 
ce of a tenant, ‘as 1'eh! 


tn terror, having no doubt that his guest was a 
might be in the habit of eating a 
food, when he was under regimen. ; 


Note F. Mippieton’s *‘ Biad World ny Mastere.” 


Hereupon I, Jedediah Cleishbotham, crave leave to remark, 
prime, which signifies, in the fret place, that, having in vain 

quired at the Circulating Zdbraty in Gandércleugh, albeit It 
aboundeth in similar vanities, for this samyn Middleton and 
his Mad World, it was at length shewn unto me amongst other 
ancient fooleries carefully compiled by one Dodsley, who, doubt: 
less, hath his reward for neglect of precious time ; and hay 
misused so much of mine as was nece for the purpose, 
therein found that a play-man is brought in as a footman, 
whom a knight is made to greet facetiously with the epithet o! 
** linen stocking, and three-score miles a-day.”’ 

Secundo, (which is secondly in the vernacular,) under Mr 
Pattieson’s favour, some men not altogether so old as he would 
represent them, do remember this species of menial, or fore 
runner. In evidence of which, I, Jedediah Cleishbotham, 
though mine eyes yet do me good service, remember me -to 
have seen one of this tribe clothed in white, and bearing a staff, 
who ran daily before the state-coach of the umquhile John 
Earl of Hopeton, father of this Earl, Charles, that now is; ante 
whom it may be justly said, that Renown playeth the pant of 
running footman, or precursor; and, as the poet singeth — 


‘¢ Mars standing by asserts his quarrel, 
And Fame fies At with a lauwel." 





J. G. 
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